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SENATE. 
Tuesday,  Apbil  4,  1911. 

the  proclamation. 

The  Vice  Presideitt.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  proclamation  of  the  Preel- 
dent  of  the  United  States  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session. 
The  Secretary  (Charles  G.  Bennett)  rend  the  proclamation,  as  follows: 

Wbcreas  by  the  special  meesage  dated  January  2S,  1011,  there  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatlyes  an  agreement  between  the  Department  ox  State 
and  the  Canadian  Ooyemment  in  regard  to  reciprocal  tariff  legislation,  together  with  an 
earnest  recommendation  that  the  necessary  legislation  be  promptly  adopted ;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  said  agreement  has  passed  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tiyesL  bnt  has  failed  to  reach  a  yote  in  the  Senate ;  and 

Whereas  the  agreement  stipulates  not  only  that  "  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  communicate  to  Congress  the  conclusions  now  reached  and  recommend  the  adoption 
of  such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  glye  effect  to 
the  proposed  arrangement/'  but  also  that  "the  Goyemments  of  the  two  countries  will 
Qse  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about  such  changes  by  concurrent  legislation  at  Wash- 
ington an^  at  Ottawa  "  : 

MOW,  therefore,  I,  William  Howard  Taft,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
yirtue  of  the  power  yested  in  me  by  the  Constitution,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
that  an  extrsordinary  occasion  requires  the  conyenlng  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  their  respectfye  Chambers  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  4th  day 
of  April,  1011,  at  12  o'clock  noon  to  the  end  that  they  may  consider  and  determine 
whether  the  Congress  shall,  by  the  necessary  legislation,  make  operatiye  the  agreement. 

All  persons  entitled  to  act  ss  Members  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  are  required  to 
take  notice  of  thif  proclamation. 

Olyen  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  at  Washington  the  4th  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  lOll,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and 
tbirty-flfth. 

[asAL.]  Wm.  H.  Tait. 

By  the  President : 

P.  C.  Kirox,  Becretaty  of  State. 

e  *  *  e  *  «  * 

The  Pbesidino  Ofticeb  (Mr.  Kern  in  the  chair).  Eighty-six  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  name9,  there  is  n  quorum  of  the  Senate  present. 

list  of  senators. 

The  list  of  Senators,  by  States,  in  ns  follows: 
Alabama — John  H.  Bankhead  and  Joseph  F.  Johnston. 
ArkonsoM — James  P.  Clarke  and  Jeff  Davis. 
California — George  C.  Perkins  and  John  D.  Works. 
Colorado — Simon  Guggenheim. 

Conncc/^ml— Frank  B.  Brandegee  and  George  P.  McLean. 
Delatrare— Henry  A.  du  Pont  and  Hnrry  A.  Richardson. 
Florida — ^Nathan  P.  Bryan  and  Duncan  U.  Fletcher. 
Otorgia — ^Augnstns  O.  Bacon  and  Joseph  M.  Terrell. 
Idaho — Winiam  E.  Borah  and  Weldon  B.  Heybum. 
Jllinois^Shelby  M.  Cullom  and  William  I^rimer. 
Indiana — John  W.  Kern  and  Benjamin  F.  Shively. 
/oira — Albert  B.  Cummins  nnd  T-afayotte  Young. 
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Kansas — Joseph  L.  Bristow  and  Charles  Curtis. 

jrenf«cA;y— William  O.  Bradley  and  Thomas  H.  Paynter. 

Louisiana — Murphy  J.  Foster  and  John  R.  Thornton. 

ITaliie— William  P.  Frye  and  Charles  F.  Johnson. 

Maryland — Isidor  Rayner  and  John  Walter  Smith. 

Massachusetts—Winthrop  Murray  Crane  and  Henry  Oabot  Lodge. 

Michigan — W^illiam  Alden  Smith  and  Charles  E.  Townsend. 

Minnesota — Moses  E.  Clapp  and  Knute  Nelson. 

Mississippi    Le  Boy  Percy  and  John  Sharp  Williams. 

lfto«ouK— James  A.  Reed  and  William  J.  Stone. 

Montana — Joseph  M.  Dixon  and  Henry  L.  Myers. 

ye1>raska — Norrls  Brown  and  Oilbert  M.  Hitchcock. 

Nevada — Francis  G.  Newlands  and  George  S.  Nixon. 

New  Hampshire — Henry  E.  Bumham  and  Jacoh  H.  Galllnger. 

New  Jersey—Frnnk  O.  Briggs  and  James  E.  Martine. 

New  York — James  A.  0*Gorman  and  Elihu  Root. 

North  Carolina — Lee  S.  Overman  and  F.  M.  Simmons. 

North  Dakota — Asle  J.  Gronna  and  Porter  J.  McCumber. 

Ohio — Theodore  R  Burton  and  Atlee  Pomerene. 

Olcla/^om^i— Thomas  P.  Gore  and  Robert  L.  Owen. 

Oregon — ^Jonathan  Bourne,  jr.,  and  George  E.  Chamberlain. 

Pennsylvania — George  T.  Oliver  and  Boies  Penrose. 

Rhode  Island — Henry  F.  LIppitt  and  George  Peabody  Wetmore. 

South  Carolina — Ellison  D.  Smith  and  Benjamin  R.  Tillman. 

South  Dakota — Coe  I.  Crawford  and  Robert  J.  Gamble. 

l^ennessee — Luke  Lea  and  Robert  L.  Taylor. 

Texas — Joseph  W.  Bailey  and  Charles  A.  CuUierson. 

Utah — ^Reed  Smoot  and  George  Sutherland. 

yermoni— William  P.  Dillingham  and  Carroll  S.  Pnge. 

Virginia — Thomas  S.  Martin  and  Claude  A.  Swanson. 

Washingtofi — Wesley  L.  Jones. 

West  F<r^^fl4l^— William  E.  Chilton  and  Clarence  W.  Watson. 

Wisconsin — Robert  M.  I^a  Follette  and  Isaac  tStephenson. 

Wyoming — Clarence  D.  Clark  and  Francis  E.  Warren. 


Wfdnesday,  Apbil  5.  1911. 
reciprocity  with  canad.\. 

M.  C.  I^tta.  asstlstant  aecretary  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
|)eared,  and  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  am  dlrocti»d  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  deliver  to  the  Senate  a  message  in  writing. 

The  message  was  received  by  the  Secretary  and  handed  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  will  he  read. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  [Henry  M.  Rose]  read  the  message,  as  follows: 

To  the  t^enatr  nntl  HouMe  of  HeprrHmtatimt : 

f  transmitted  to  the  Sixty-tirst  CoiigreHs  on  January  26  last  the  text  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  which  had  Ihhmi  negotiated,  under  my  direction,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
This  agreement  watt  the  consummation  of  earnest  efforts,  extending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  a  year,  on  the  part  of  both  Goverumenta  to  etfect  a  trade 
arrangement  which,  supplementing  as  It  did  the  amicable  settlement  of  various 
questions  of  a  diplomatic  and  political  character  that  had  been  reached,  would 
mutually  promote  commerce  and  would  strengthen  the  friendly  reUtions  now 
existing. 

The  agreement  In  its  intent  and  in  its  terms  was  purely  economic  and  com- 
mercial. While  the  general  subject  was  under  discussion  by  the  conmilssionera, 
I  felt  assured  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  such 
that  they  would  welcome  a  measure  whi(*b  would  result  in  the  increase  of 
trade  on  iMith  sides  u(  the  liouudary  Hue,  would  o|)en  up  the  reserve  productive 
reMiunvs  of  ('auiida  to  the  great  mass  of  our  own  consumers  on  advantageous 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  a  broader  outlet  for  the  excess  products 
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of  our  farms  and  many  of  our  industries.  Details  regarding  a  negotiation  of 
this  kind  necessarily  could  not  be  made  public  while  th^  conferences  were 
pending.  When,  however,  the  full  text  of  the  agreement,  with  the  accompany- 
ing correspondence  and  data  explaining  both  its  purpose  and  its  scope,  became 
known  to  the  people  through  the  message  transmitted  to  Congress,  it  was  im- 
mediately apparent  that  the  ripened  fruits  of  the  careful  labors  of  the  com- 
missioners met  with  widespread  approval.  This  approval  has  been  strength- 
ened by  further  consideration  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  in  all  their  i^ar- 
ticulars.  The  volume  of  support  which  has  developed  shows  that  its  broadly 
national  scope  is  fully  appreciated  and  is  responsive  to  the  popular  will. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  after  the  full  text 
of  the  arrangement  with  all  the  details  in  regard  to  the  diflTerent  provisions 
had  been  before  it,  as  they  were  before  the  American  people,  passed  n  bill 
confirming  the  agreement  as  negotiated  and  as  transmitted  to  Congress.  This 
measure  failed  of  action  in  the  Senate. 

In  my  transmittln|f  message  of  the  26th  of  January  I  fully  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  agreement  and  emphasized  Its  appropriateness  and  necessity 
as  a  response  to  the  mutual  needs  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries  as  well 
as  its  common  advantages.  I  now  lay  that  message,  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  as  integrally  part  of  the  present  message,  before  the  Sixty-second 
OongresB  and  again  invite  earnest  attention  to  the  considerations  therein  ex- 
pressed. 

I  am  constrained,  in  deference  to  popular  s^itlment  and  with  a  realizing 
sense  of  my  duty  to  the  great  masses  of  our  people  whose  welfare  is  Involved, 
to  urge  upon  your  consideration  early  action  on  this  agreement.  In  con- 
cluding the  negotiations,  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  bound  them- 
selves to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about  the  tariflT  changes  provided  for 
In  the  agreement  by  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa.  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty,  therefore,  not  to  acquiesce  in  relegation  of  action  until  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  in  December,  but  to  use  my  constitutional  prerogative 
and  convoke  the  Sixty-second  Congress  in  extra  session  in  order  that  there  shall 
be  no  break  of  continuity  in  considering  and  acting  upon  this  most  important 
subject 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  April  5,  1911. 

The  Vice  President.  The  message  and  accompanying  paper  <H.  Doc.  N6.  2) 
will  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


Thubsday,  April  6, 1011. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  present  a  memorial  from  28  of  the  leading  furni- 
ture manufacturers  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I  should  like  to  have  the  memorial 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  and  the  signatures  may  be  printed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Grand  Rapids«  Mich.,  March  15,  J9tt. 

To  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Repre9entativea : 

We  commend  the  statesmanahip  of  President  William  H.  Taft  for  hla  negotiation  of 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  as  a  step  to  larger  commercial  activity  and  freer  trade 
with  the  conntrles  of  North  America. 

We  believe,  however,  that  amendments  should  be  made  to  the  treaty  lowering  or 
abolishing  the  duties  on  some  classes  of  manufactured  goods  that  will  be  mutually  bcne- 
flcial:  Therefore 

We  the  undersigned  manufacturers  respectfully  request  that  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
aentativea  favor  the  removal  of  all  duties  between  the  two  countries  on  manufactured 
furniture  and  refrigerators. 

Bllgh  Furniture  Co..  C.  R.  Sllgh,  president ;  Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Co., 

C,  H.  Leonard,  president :  Imperial  Furniture  Co.,  F.  Stuart  Foote,  sec- 
retary ;  Century  Furniture  Co.,  D.  H.  Brown,  secretary ;  Luce  Furniture 
Co.,  John  Hoult,  vice  president ;  Michigan  Chair  Co.,  H.  8.  Jordan,  presi- 
dent ;  Nichols  A  Cox  Lumber  Co..  F.  I.  Nichols,  president ;  Phoenix  Fur- 
niture Co.,  R.  W.  MenilL  secretary  and  treasurer;  Nelson  Matter  Fur- 
niture Co.,  Jamea  G.  Mctfrlde,  secretary ;  The  Gunn  Farniture  Co..  Jno. 
P.  Homiller.  secretary:  the  widdlcomb  Furniture  Co.,  Wm.  Widdicomh, 
president;  John  Widdlcomb  Co.,  H.  Widdlcomb,  Jr., jpresldent ;  Berkey 
ft  Gay   Furniture  Co..   Jno.   A.   Cavode,  secretary ;   Sterling  Desk   Co., 

D.  C.  Cawthra,  president ;  Wm.  A.  Berkey  Furniture  Co.,  F.  F.  Peck, 
secretary;    Mueller   ft    Slack    Co.,    Chas.    A.    Eckart,    treasurer:    Grand 
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Bapidt  Fnrnltiire  Co.,  E.  W.  Irwlo,  secretary ;  Wllmartta  Show  Gate  Co., 
O.  B.  Wilmartb,  lecretary  and  treasurer ;  Retting  Furniture  Co.,  Cbaa  B. 
RettlBf.  treasurer;  The  Welch  Manufacturing  Co.,  L.  W.  Welch,  treas- 
urer; B.  8.  Paine  Co.  (Ltd.),  B.  8.  Paine,  chairman;  Jno.  Raab  Chair 
Co.,  John  D.  Baab.  president;  Stlckley  Bros.  Co.,  Albert  BttcUey,  presi- 
dent :  Boyal  Furniture  Co.,  B.  W.  Irwin,  secretary ;  Grand  Baplds  Chair 
Co.,  M.  D.  Byan,  treasurer ;  Grand  Baplds  Show  Case  Co.,  8. 1>.  Toung. 
treasurer;  wagemaker  Co.  (Ltd.),  I.  Wagemaker,  chairman;  8nyder 
Furniture  Co.,  Chas.  Snyder,  secretary. 


Monday,  April  10,  1911. 
fktiti0n8  and  memobial8. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  present  resolutions  adopted  at  a  State  con- 
vention held  in  tbe  city  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  April  4,  1911.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  in  every  county  In  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  electing  delegates 
to  this  convention.  It  was  a  nonpartisan  one — Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
Socialists  participating  in  tlie  meeting.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  the  most 
harmonious  and  the  most  numerously  attended  convention  ever  held  In  the 
State.  After  the  pending  agreement  known  as  the  reciprocity  agreement  had 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  was  fully  understood,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted.  I  ask  that  they  may  be  read  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  read  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

We,  the  farmers  and  business  men  of  North  Dakota  In  convention  assembled,  protest 
against  the  ratlflcatlon  bv  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  pending  trade 
agreement  with  Canada.  In  view  of  this  attitude,  the  following  declarations  and  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted : 

(1)  That  it  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  agricultural  Interests,  offering  to  them  no 
semblance  of  reciprocal  equivalent  in  return  for  what  it  purposes  to  give. 

(2)  That  it  will  bring  suffering  and  dlRaster  to  a  vt^ry  large  number  of  our  producers 
with  no  hope  that  the  price  of  bread  will  be  lowered  to  the  consumer. 

l3)  That  the  duty  on  barley  will  accrue  In  benefit  solely  to  the  brewer.  Incurring 
great  loss  to  the  producer. 

(4)  That  it  places  our  farmers  In  the  position  of  competing  in  our  own  home  markets 
with  an  alien  people,  upon  conditions  most  advantageous  to  our  competitors. 

<.*))  That  the  Canadian  producer,  with  his  cheaiH>r  land,  requires  smaller  Investment, 
while  his  new,  virgin  soil  returns  greater  yields  with  cheaper  tillage,  making  the  per 
bushel  cost  of  his  product  much  less  than  ours. 

(6)  That  it  "biases  the  way*'  for  the  emigration  of  thousands  of  our  people  and 
millions  of  our  wealth  to  a  foreign  field. 

(7)  That  it  will  reduce  farm  values,  increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor,  deetroy 
incentive  for  the  greater  development  of  farm  production,  and  lure  to  alien  benefit 
untold  millions  of  our  wealth  that  should  and  would  accrue  to  this  and  future  genera- 
tions If  employed  in  the  development  of  those  vast.  untUled  acres  that  He  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  within  our  own  borders. 

<8)  That  it  will  lower  the  standard  of  farm  life,  reducing  It  to  one  of  drudgery, 
leiwen  the  opportunities  for  the  better  education  of  farm  children,  and  drive  from. 
Instead  of  encouraging  them  to  remain  upon  the  farm. 

(0)  That  It  will  lessen  the  purchasing  power  of  our  own  producers,  and  by  so  doing, 
the  commercial  Interests  will  suffer  a  greater  Ioks  than  can  possibly  be  overcome  by 
any  gain  in  trade  with  Canada. 

(10)  That  in  trading  our  home  markets  of  over  90.000.000  people  (markets  that  are 
abundantly  supplied  by  our  own  producers :  markets  that  have  been  largely  made  and 
earned,  and  which,  by  every  rignt  and  heritage,  belong  to  our  own  producers),  for 
that  of  8.000.000  Canadians  with  its  doubtful  Increased  advanUge  to  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  Interests,  Is  not  only  unfair  and  unjust,  but  reprehensible. 

Adopted  this  4th  day  of  April,  1911.  „    «    ,  ^^  , 

R.  S.  Lewis,  Chairman, 
Theo.  B.  Eltox,  Secretary, 
yorth  Dakota  Anti-Recti^rocity  Conrentian, 


Monday,  Apbil  24.  1911. 

iiessaob  fbom  the  house. 

A  niosfyige  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr.  South,  Ita  Chief  Clerk. 
nniiounoed  that  the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  K.  4412>  to  promote  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  which 
It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  BILL  BEFBRRED. 

The  bin  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canaclfl.  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Thursday,  April  27,  1911. 

Mr.  Myers.  I  present  a  Joint  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Montana,  which  I  aslv  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  memorial  11 — A  memorial  to  Congress  of  the  United  States  urging  the  rati- 
fication of  the  trade  agreement  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

To  tKe  honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeeniativea  in  OongreBe  of  the  United  Btaiee 
aeaembled: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  enact 
into  law  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  and 

Whereas  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  will  materially  reduce  the  present  high  cost 
of  llTing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  will  furnish  an  increased  market  for  the 
products  of  the  Northwest :  Now,  therefdTe,  be  It 

Resolved  hv  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Twelfth  Legislative  As$embly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  (the  Senate  eoncurrinq).  That  this  assembly  hereby  urgently  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  T'nlted  States  to  ratify  said  trade  agreement  without  delay. 

Friday,  Apbil  28.  1911. 

pbikting  of  tariff  documents. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  Senate 
proceedings  with  reference  to  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  including  the  act  Itself,  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document.     (S.  Doc.  No.  21.) 

I  also  ask  that  the  entire  Senate  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  tariff  act 
of  1840  be  printed  as  another  and  separate  Senate  document,  including  the  act 
of  1846  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  to  Congress  in 
December,  1845,  known  as  the  Walker  report. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  If  I  may  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Texas,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  include  also  in  the  document  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  of  1854? 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  now  a  public  document. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  But  does  it  contain  all  the  Senate  proceedings?  It  contains 
selected  proceedings. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Finance  Committee,  when  the  reciprocity  agreement  came  to 
the  Senate,  ordered  printed  the  document  relating  to  the  proposition  now  before 
us  and  also  the  documents  relating  to  the  old  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  includ- 
ing the  agreement  itself,  the  report  of  ^Ir.  Mason,  and  the  Ward  report,  as  well 
as  others  made  by  some  experts  of  the  Treasury  Department 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  will  say  I  have  a  copy  of  that  document,  as  every  Senator 
doubtless  has,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  contains  only  selected  portions  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Ijodok.  I  do  not  recall  at  this  moment — perhaps  the  Senator  from  Texas 
will  know — whether  the  BIgin  treaty  was  debated  in  open  session  or  not.  If  it 
was  debated,  as  treaties  alinoKt  universally  are,  in  secret  session,  naturally  there 
would  be  no  report  of  the  debate.    So  very  little  of  it  could  be  given  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Heyburh.  My  recollection  Is  that  it  was  not  considered  in  secret  session, 
because  the  discussion  between  Mr.  Morrill  and  certain  other  Senators  is  con- 
tained in  this  document,  and  I  assume  that  it  must  have  been  in  open  sesMon. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think,  however,  that  may  have  been  upon  the  abrogation  of  the 
treaty,  but  I  would  not  be  positive  abour  that. 

Mr.  Bobah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Borah.  There  was  a  very  extensive  debate  on  the  Kifln  treaty,  which 
came  on  the  question  to  abrogate  or  repeal  it.  which  really  ought  to  be  included 
in  any  document  that  is  published  concerning  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  myself  would  be  very  glad  to  see  that  done,  but  my  purpose 
was  to  get  these  do^'uments  printed,  assuming  that  as  the  Senate  will  at  once 
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take  up  the  trade  agreeuient  it  cciuld  have  what  additloual  prlutlug  U  inlKbt 
desire  done.  I  am  rather  inclined,  Mr.  President,  to  believe  that  the  Finance 
Committee,  r.nder  the  standing  rule,  might  have  this  printing  done,  but  I  wante^l 
to  have  no  question  about  it;  and  if  the  committee  could  iiave  it  done  thU 
order  of  the  Senate  could  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  Senator  intends  to  include  the  debates? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Undoubtedly.  I  said  all  the  proceedings;  and  in  order  that  who- 
ever compiles  it  may  know  what  I  mean  by  the  request  to  which  I  hoiie  the 
Senate  will  give  its  consent.  I  would  begin  with  the  bill  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House.  For  instance,  the  act  of  1S4G  was  never  re|M)rted  to  the  Senate  from  a 
committee.  It  was  one  of  the  few  great  measures  debated  at  leiigtli.  attracting 
universal  attention,  with  the  consideration  of  which  the  Senate  proceeded  with- 
out having  it  referred  to  u  committee.  There  was  an  absentee,  and  as  the  meann 
of  coming  and  going  were  not  so  good  then  as  they  are  now,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  absent  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  would  be  able 
to  attend  Its  sessions,  and  his  absence  left  that  committee  a  tie.  The  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Senate  very  frankly  avowed  that  they  did  not  want  to 
send  the  bill  to  the  committee,  t)ecnnse  they  did  not  want  it  kept  there  by 
this  tie. 

There  was  one  speech  of  great  Interefft  aside  from  the  question  discussed.  I 
think  probably  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  ever  paid  by  one  Senator  to 
another  was  paid  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Benton,  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  resigned  his  seat  as  a  Memt>er  of  this  body  rather  than  to 
vote  for  that  bill,  although  he  was  a  Democrat. 

The  administration  paper  then  published  In  Washington  assailed  him  with 
such  ferocity  that  Mr.  Benton,  though  friendly  to  th^  administration,  felt 
called  upon  to  protest  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  one  of  the  interesting 
episodes  of  that  most  remarkable  discussion.  I  should  want  that  included ;  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  I  want  evenrthing  relating  to  that  bill  from  the  time  It 
came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  until  the  time  it  passed  the  Senate  included. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  mistakes  made  about  that  bill.  The  other  night 
I  picked  up  a  recent  edition  of  Clay's  writings,  and  the  last  volume  contained  a 
history  of  the  tariff  question  written  by  the  lamented  President  McKinley.  He 
states  in  that  book  that  the  famous  tariff  act  of  1846  passed  this  body  by  the 
easting  vote  of  the  Vice  President.  I  have  seen  that  statement  repeatedly  made, 
and  at  one  time  I  made  the  mistake  of  repeating  it ;  but  it  is  a  mistake.  The 
casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President  was  not  on  the  passage  of  the  bill;  it  was  on 
the  third  reeding  of  the  bill.  That  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  1 
vote,  and  that  1  vote  was  cast  by  a  Whig  Senator  under  the  instruction  of  the 
legislature  of  his  State. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  the  Walker  re|N>rt 
is  already  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  know.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  very  wisely 
had  it  so  printed  during  the  last  tariff  discussion;  but  I  should  like  to  have 
everything  relating  to  that  particular  bill  included  in  the  document. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  wants  it  all  printed  together  as  one  document? 

Mr.  Bailet.  As  one  document  And,  Mr.  President,  I  want  also  the  document 
embracing  the  act  of  1842  to  include  the  veto  messages  of  President  Tyler,  who 
vetoed  that  bill  twice.  Congress  finally  passed  It  after  eliminating  a  provision 
that  related  to  certain  public  lands.  One  of  the  remarkable  eplnodes  in  connec- 
tion with  that  was  that  after  the  bill  bad  been  twice  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  the  House  w^as  about  to  yield  to  the  position  of  the  President,  a  new  Mem- 
ber, as  I  recall,  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  remarkable  S|»eech,  and 
concluded  with  moving,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  the  former  bill  with  the 
provision  relating  to  public  lands  eliminated.  He  so  charmed  and  convinced  the 
House  that  they  adopted  his  motion,  and  that  bill,  thus  slightly  amended,  was 
flimlly  sent  to  the  Presid€>iit  for  a  third  time,  and  received  his  ap|>roval.  I 
should  like  to  have  t>oth  of  those  veto  messages  included  In  that  document.  I 
doubt  if  we  have  had  a  document  printed  by  either  House  since  we  printed  tlie 
messages  and  pa  iters  of  the  Presidents  which  would  be  more  interesting  and 
more  instructive  than  the  document  I  proiwse;  and  I  ho|H*  unanimous  consent 
will  be  given  for  its  printing. 

Mr.  Pknrose.  Mr.  President,  I  take  It  that  everyone  Is  in  accord  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas;  but  his  request  makes  uo  provlMlon  as  to  how 
this  proposeci  document  shall  be  compiled  or  who  shall  compile  it.  I  w^ould  sug- 
gest that  the  matter  lie  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  taken  up  in 
detail  there.    The  Senator  will  then  liave  an  opiK>rt unity  to  indicate  just  what 
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he  wants  and  how  he  wants  the  work  compiled,,  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  part 
of  the  numerous  records  which  that  committee  will  have  to  report  for  publica- 
tion during  the  discussion  of  the  subject 

Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  President,  I  meet  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania by  requesting  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  requested  to  have  the 
documents  referred  to  printed. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Inquire  whether  the  request  Includes  the 
debates  and  the  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  former  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  understands  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
desires  to  include  In  his  request  all  that  he  has  stated,  and  that  the  printing 
shall  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  That  is  as  the 
Chair  understands  It. 

Mr.  Bailet.  It  will  include  the  debates,  the  votes,  the  amendments,  and  the 
motlona 

Mr.  Borah.  I  understand  what  the  Senator  desires  to  include  with  refereiu-e 
to  the  acts  of  1842  and  1846;  but  I  was  Inquiring  if  provision  was  being  made 
for  printing  the  proceedings  and  debates  with  reference  to  the  former  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  had  not,  Mr.  President,  included  that  In  the  lequest. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  should  like  to  have  that  included  in  the  request. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  believe  the  debates  In  relation  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
treaty  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  have  already  been  printed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  a  moment,  I  think 
the  only  debate  that  has  been  printed  in  document  form  is  the  debate  that  oc- 
curred when  the  bill  to  repeal  the  reciprocity  agreement  was  up  for  (considera- 
tion, but  neither  the  debate  when  the  treaty  in  the  first  instance  was  under 
consideration  nor  when  the  tariff  bill  made  in  pursuance  of  that  treaty  was 
under  consideration  have  been  printed.  However,  some  of  the  debates — whether 
all  are  Included  or  not  I  do  not  know — ^that  took  place  when  the  former  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  treaty  was  repealed  have  been  printed. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  ought  to  know,  but  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  know,  whether 
the  debates  on  the  treaty  have  ever  been  made  public — I  mean  on  the  original 
proposition. 

Mr.  SuooT.  I  know  many  of  them  have  been  "jade  public  and  many  of  them 
have  been  printed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  further.  I  Join  with 
the  Senator  from  Idnho  [Mr.  Borah]  in  asking  that  all  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  the  act  luissed  in  pursuance  therei)f. 
and  also  the  repealing  act — ever>'thing  in  connection  with  thoHe  matters — be 
printed  as  a  document  in  connection  with  the  other  matters  referretl  to,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  Mr.  President. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President^  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Shlvely],  who  sits  nenr  me,  I  want  also  to  say  that  I  shall  ask  the 
Finance  Committee  to  Include  the  act  of  1857,  modifying,  as  it  did,  the  act  of 
1846.  If  I  could  have  my  way  with  the  committee,  taking  the  resiionslbillty 
for  it  back  to  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  see  both  those  documents  printed  in 
a  volome  of  convenient  size.  In  my  opinion,  all  that  relates  to  the  acts  of  1S42 
and  1846  can  be  printed  in  a  volume  not  wider  nor  longer  than  the  book  which 
I  hold  In  my  hand  [exhibiting]  and  only  a  little  thicker,  because  it  will  contain 
nothing  except  the  Senate  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  my 
recollection,  from  an  examination  ver>'  recently  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
record,  is  that  the  treaty  was  not  considered  In  open  session,  and  that,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  report  of  the  debate.  In  those  days  Canada  was  not  so  Im- 
portant as  now,  and  the  treaty  was  made  with  Kngland.  It  was  discussed  in 
secret  session,  and  there  is  no  record  of  what  anybody  said. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  say  there  was 
an  act  immediately  passed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  there 
was  debate  in  oonne<*tlon  with  that  act. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  The  debnte  on  that  act  reveals  merely  the  discussion  of  the 
items,  but  I  think  my  c(»IUnigue  I  Mr.  Borah]  will  find  no  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings 9rben  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
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Mr.  BoBAH.  What  I  was  most  concerned  about  was  the  debate  with  reference 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  which  I  think  is  very  Instructive. 

Mr.  Heybxjbn.  Yes;  that  Is  all. right.    We  have  that. 

Mr.  Shively.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  CJertainly. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  think  the  record  will  disclose  that  the  proposition  for  reci- 
procity with  Canada  was  pending  for  four  or  five  years  before  it  was  eventually 
adopted. 

There  is  quite  an  elaborate  debate  In  the  Congressional  Globe  of  1849  on  that 
proposition,  participated  in  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  In  order  that  the  Senate  may  understand  my  de- 
sire, if  it  is  found  that  to  Incorporate  all  the  proceedings  with  reference  to  these 
bills  will  make  a  volume  of  inconvenient  size,  then  I  am  going  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  make  two  volumes  of  it.  so  that  every  Senator  may  have  them  for 
convenient  reference. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  would  be  done  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  the  committee  will  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  I. think,  in  the  inter- 
est of  orderly  procedure,  the  Senate  should  direct  the  committee  and  not  request 
it.  That  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  put — that  the  committee  be  requ€«ted. 
I  think  the  committee  should  be,  as  is  universally  done,  directed  to  comply  with 
these  requests. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  an  entirely  proper  suggestion.  I  preferred  the  request 
to  the  Senate,  and  then,  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Penrose],  I  simply  added  that  the  work  should  be  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  supplemented  by  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nelson]? 

Mr,  Gore.  Mr,  President,  my  recollection  is  that  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
reciprocity  was  written  by  Robert  J.  Walker  on  or  about  May  1,  1848,  and  I 
would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  he  Include  that  letter  In  his 
request. 

Mr.  Culberson.  Mr.  President,  I  will  state  that  my  recollection  corresponds 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Gore],  that  there  is  in 
the  document  room  an  executive  document,  including  a  message  from  President 
Taylor  in  1850,  and  a  letter  from  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert 
J.  Walker,  in  1848,  approved  by  him  but  not  signed  by  him,  advocating  freer 
trade  relations  with  Canada.  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  re- 
lates to  a  House  bill,  not  to  a  treaty.  In  that  document  there  is  also  included 
a  remarkable  speech  by  Gen.  Dix,  of  New  York,  then  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  In 
favor  of  a  bill  for  reciprocal  free-trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.    These,  of  course,  ought  to  be  included  in  the  proposed  publication. 

The  Vice  President.  As  the  Chair  understands,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  is  broad  enough  to  cover  it.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands, the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  covered  everything  which  ap- 
peared in  the  record  of  debates  during  the  period  of  years  relating  to  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Culberson.  That  was  not  Included.  My  colleague  simply  asked  for  the 
printing  of  the  Senate  proceedings — and  he  named  some  of  the  proceedings — but 
he  did  not  Include  the  matter  to  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  called 
attention. 

The  Vice  President.  It  may  be  that  the  Chair  misunderstood  the  request 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  my  colleague  will  permit  me  to  say  that  my  own 
request  was  confined  to  proceedings  respecting  the  two  tariff  acts  of  1842  and 
1846.  Then  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  supplemented  that  with  a  sug- 
gestion about  the  reciprocity  proceedings  in  1854,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Nelson]  then  added  his  request.  As  I  understand,  all  matters  relating 
to  that  reciprocity  agreement  are  to  be  printed  under  their  requests,  which,  with 
my  consent,  became  a  part  of  what  I  had  requested.  Under  that  the  documents 
to  which  my  colleague  refers  will,  as  I  understand,  be  printed. 

Mr.  Culberson.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  have 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  the  document  to  which  I  have  Just  called  atten- 
tion.    It  is  House  document  64,  Thirty-first  Congress,  first  session. 
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,  The  Vice  President.  Aside  from  the  other  request? 

Mr.  Culberson,  Yes ;  aside  from  the  other  request. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Culberson]? 

Mr.  Ctlberson.  It  is  not  on  n  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  it  is  upon  a  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
according  to  my  recollection,  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  President.  If  there  be  no  objection,  the  request  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Culberson]  will  first  be  disposed  of.  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection  to  the  request.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  as  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President.  I  am  of  course  verj*  unich  in  favor  of  the  order 
made  by  the  Senate  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  acts  referred  to,  and  also  the  reciprocity  agreement  between  this  country 
and  Ehiglaud  with  respect  to  Canada,  also  referred  to ;  but  I  am  now  more  inter- 
ested in  the  pending  reciprocity  agreement  than  in  the  old  one.  A  great  many 
egregious  misstatements  have  been  sent  broadcast  in  the  country  and  scattered 
particularly  among  the  farmers.  I  shall  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday  next,  after  the  routine  morning  business  has  been  disposed  of,  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  a  short  time,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  correct  some  of 
the  misstatements  of  fact  which  certain  people  have  been  so  busy  in  spreading 
broadcast  over  the  country. 


Mond.vy,  Mat  1,  1911. 

PRINTING  of  CANADIAN   CUSTOMS  TARIFF  ACT. 

Mr.  Smoot.  From  the  Committee  on  Printing,  I  asic  that  the  Canadian  customs 
tariff  act  of  1907  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  (S.  Doc.  No.  15).  It  will  be 
found  on  pages  102  to  126. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  What  is  the  act? 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Canadian  customs  tariff  act  of  1907.  It  is  the  existing  tariff 
act  of  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  reduced  to 
writing,  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  the  Canadian  cnstoma  tariff  act  of  1907  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docnment. 

REC'IFROCITY  TREATY  OF  ISa-l. 

Mr.  Smoot.  From  the  Committee  on  Printing,  I  aslc  to  have  printed  as  a  public 
document  a  history  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  with  Canada  by  Mr.  Chal- 
fant  Robinson  (S.  Doc.  No.  17).  It  is  found  in  his  book,  beginning  with  chap- 
ter 1  to  the  end  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  thought  there  was  an  order  made  by  the  Senate  the  other  day 
for  printing  the  history  of  that  treaty.  I  believe,  however,  it  had  reference  only 
to  the  debates  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  had  reference  only  to  the  debates  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  Vice  President.  No  :  only  to  the  debates  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Shively.  Only  to  the  Senate,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  Smoot.  This  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Chalftint  Robinson,  a  very  eminent 
writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  reduced  to 
writing,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  tlic  hlfttorj  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  IS.M  with  Canada,  by  Chalfant 
Robinion,  be  printed,  with  accompanying  illnatrationa,  afl  a  Senate  document. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  when  these  publications  which  have  been  ordered  will 
be  likely  to  be  ready  for  use? 

Mr.  Smoot.  In  relation  to  the  order  that  was  made  last  Friday,  that  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  as  soon  as  they  meet  they  will 
donbtless  take  Immediate  action  to  have  the  order  of  the  Senate  carried  ouL 
The  orders  which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Senate  to-day  will  be  ready  for 
the  Senate  within  four  or  five  days. 
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Mr.  Stone.  How  long  does  the  Senator  think  it  will  take  to  print  the  docn 
ments  which  have  been  ordered  to  be  printed? 
Mr.  Smoot.  Only  the  time  required  to  get  the  contents  ready  for  publication. 
*  <»  *  •  «  •  « 

PRINTING    OF   TABIFF   DOCUMENTS. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  other  day  requests  were  made  for  republishing  certain 
letters  of  Robert  J.  Walker  when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As  supplemental 
to  them,  and  as  aiding  Senators  in  the  determination  of  the  questions  involved 
in  those  messages,  I  ask  that  suclr  parts  of  Executive  Document  No.  7,  being  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — the  same  Secretary  being  still  In 
office — dated  December  11,  1848,  be  printed  in  the  document  (S.  Doc.  No.  16). 
The  parts  which  I  have  marked  are  the  parts  which  relate  to  reciprocity  treaties 
and  to  the  tariff.  Let  the  same  course  be  taken  with  it  as  was  taken  with  the 
others. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  will  then 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

m  m  m  m  m  m  * 

RECIPROCITY    WITH    CANADA. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President  the  reciprocity  agreement  made  between  the 
executive  officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  measures  which 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  this  session  and  last  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  that  agreement  into  effect  have  caused  widespread  and  animated  dis- 
cussions; and  considering  the  variety  of  interests  immediately  and  prospectively 
affected  by  the  proposed  measures,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many 
interested  people  are  busying  themselves  about  this  legislation ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
surprising  that  a  great  number  of  misstatements  have  been  made  and  circu- 
lated as  to  what  the  agreement  really  is,  and  as  to  its  probable  effect  upon 
the  different  industries  of  the  country.  It  seems  as  if  a  propaganda  w^as  being 
deliberately  exploited  to  excite  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement,  based 
on  misrepresentation,  and  intended  to  deceive  and  mislead. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate  to-<iay  is  to  correct 
some  of  these  misstatements  of  the  truth.  I  propose  to-day  to  confine  my 
observations  to  two  things:  First,  to  a  consideration  of  the  comparative  wages 
paid  for  farm  labor  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  second,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  comparative  values  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  two  things  to-<iay.  but  notify  my  colleagues 
now  that  it  is  my  intention  in  the  near  future  to  inflict  upon  the  Senate  and 
to  encumber  the  Record  with  some  additional  addresses  on  this  reciprocity 
agreement.  I  intend  in  the  first  of  those  speeches  to  address  myself  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  and  the  market  value  of  farm  products  in  the 
two  countries,  and  especially  of  wheat.  And  then  a  little  later  on,  when  I  can 
find  fitting  opportunities.  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  living,  the  cost  of  agricultural  implements,  and  other  things  covered  by  the 
agreement  before  the  Senate.  But  to-day  I  shall  only  take  up  the  two  subjects 
I  have  mentioned  and  confine  my  remarks  to  them. 

LABOR. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  here  in  the  Senate  and  a  good  deal  out  of 
the  Senate  about  farm  wages  paid  in  the  two  coimtries,  the  contention  being 
made  that  the  wage  of  farm  laborers  in  Canada  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  if  the  products  of  that  labor  in  Canada  are  admitted 
free  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  it  will  make  necessary  a  reduction  of 
the  price  of  farm  labor  in  the  States. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  printed  report  of  hearings  had  in  February  last  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  C-ongress  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
That  committee  wasted  a  number  of  precious  days  on  those  hearings.  I  say 
**  wasted "  because  many  of  the  same  witnesses  had  not  more  than  a  month 
before  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and 
covered  the  same  ground  in  statements  there.  If  all  of  the  same  witnesses  did 
not  appear  before  both  committees,  those  who  did  appear  before  both  com- 
mittees traveled  the  same  road  and  discussed  in  substantially  the  same  way 
the  same  subjects.    One  hearing  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  other.    It  seemed 
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to  me  then  that  it  was  a  useless  expenditure  of  time;  useless,  if  there  had  been 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  to  pass  the  bill 
which  had  already  passed  the  House.  If  it  was  the  desire  and  purpose  of 
the  committee  to  kill  time  and  prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate, 
then  the  days  consumed  in  the  hearings  were  cleverly  occupied.  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee  did  employ  the  so-called 
hearings  as  a  device  to  defeat  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  open  Senate. 
However,  the  hearings  were  had,  and  now  I  wish  to  quote  from  them  some 
sample  expressions  and  then  show  how  unreliable  and  valueless  they  are. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Finnnce  Committee  was  Mr. 
Nahum  J.  Bnchelder,  of  New  Hampshire,  master  of  the  National  Grange. 
Speaking  of  the  Quentiou  of  wages,  he- made  this  statement: 

!■  It,  or  is  It  not,  a  fact  that  the  cost -of  growing  the  great  staple  crops,  such  aa  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  hay ;  of  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  of  producing  batter,  esgs, 
poultry,  ctieese.  apples,  etc.,  is  greater  In  this  country  than  in  Canada/  We  affirm 
that  such  Is  the  fact,  and  would  state  in  support  of  our  contention  the  further 
facts  •  •  •  that  the  wages  paid  farm  labor  in  Canada  are  much  lower  than  in  this 
country. 

I  had  occasiuu,  while  Mr.  Bachelder  was  addressing  the  committee,  to  ask 
him  some  questions,  and  I  desire  now  to  read  a  part  of  that  examination : 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  on  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  for  example,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Racheldeb. -I  can  not  state  It  definitely.  The  cost  is  less  in  Canada  than  it  Is 
In  the  United  States  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  It  was  because  of  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Racheldeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Stdne.  That  was  one  reason. 

Mr.  Racheldeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Stdne.  How  much  cheaper  is  the  labor  in  Canada  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States?    Ry  about  what  per  cent? 

Mr.  Racheldeb.-  I  understand  it  is  25  per  cent  cheaper,  sir. 

Senator  Hals.  At  least. 

Senator  Stone.  That,  I  should  thinic,  would  be  a  disputed  question.  I^pon  what  data 
do  you  base  that  statement  that  it  is  25  per  cent  cheaper? 

Mr.  Raciibldbb.  I  base  it  upon  the  testimony  of  the  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  who  go  to  Canada  to  employ  their  labor,  and  they  get  It,  they  tell  me,  25 
per  cent  cheaper  than  they  get  labor  on  tnis  side  of  the  line. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  informed,  Senator  Stone,  that  within  the  last  week  the 
.Vgrlcultural  Department  has  reported  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  grains  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  ranges  from  80  to  60  per  cent.  I  do  not 
know  how  correct  that  is.    I  get  it  from  outside. 

Senator  Stone.  My  information  is  very  different  from  that. 

It  will  l)e  observed  that  Mr.  Bachelder  says  that  farm  wages  in  the  United 
StMtes  are  25  ikt  cent  higher  than  in  Canada. 

I  read  now  from  imge  45  of  the  Senate  hearings  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  M.  (lardner,  master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange.  Mr.  Gardner 
says: 

In  relation  to  this  matter  of  farm  labor — not  to  go  into  detail,  but  just  to  give  my 
observation — I  will  say  that  we  are  not  very  far  from  the  Canadian  line,  perhaps  160 
miles  or  so ;  but  it  is  true  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  been  getting  all  the  labor 
we  could  of  this  kind,  because  we  could  get  it  cheaper  than  other  farm  labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  at  the  same  time  these  very  men  have  come  over  very  readily,  because  they 
were  bettering  their  condition  by  coming. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Rv  coming  from  Canada? 

Mr.  (lABDNEB.  Ry  coming  from  Canada.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  the 
suggestion  of  25  per  cent  less  In  the  wage  rate  is  not  overstated ;  that  it  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Turning  to  (uige  TjO  you  will  find  some  questions  I  propounded  to  Mr.  Gardner 
and  his  answers  thi^eto.    I  will  read  a  part  of  that  examination : 

Senator  Stdne.  You  say  the  difference  in  price  of  labor  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
<'anada,  immediately  across  the  line  from  New  England,  is  about  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  (xABDNER.  I  understood,  sir,  the  national  master  to  say  that  he  thought  that  was  a 
fair  presentation  of  the  difference. 

Senator  Stonk.  And  you  agree? 

Mr.  Gabdnbb.  I  said  that  in  my  observation  I  thought  that  was  at  least  not  an  ezag* 
irerated  statement     I  think  It  is  a  fair  statement. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  by  farm  labor  men  who  are  hired  to  work  on  farms? 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  I  mean  the  men  who  do  the  work  on  the  land. 

Senator  Stiinb.  For  a  wage? 

Mr.  Gabonrb.  For  a  wage. 

Senator  Sti»ne.  Do  you  in  Massachusetts  hire  men  by  the  day  or  by  the  month,  oaoally, 
fur  farm  work? 

Mr.  Gabdneb.  Rj  the  month,  oaoally. 

Senator  Stoke.  i>o  yoo  fomlah  ttttm  their  board? 

Mr.  (tABONEB.  There  are  so  many  different  conditions  in  connection  with  those  things 
that  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  some  cases  their  board  is  furnished.  In  others,  if  there  are 
little  houses  on  the  farms  for  th«  farm  laborers,  they  live  there.  There  are  so  many 
different  arrangements  that  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  prevailing  method  is. 
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Senator  Stiinb.  No ;  I  mean  the  Btate  of  MassachuMtta 

Mr.  Gamonbr,  Juat  weat  of  the  Connecticut  River 

Senator  Stonb.  Wliat  ia  the  town?    '^"''"^  "'^*'^- 

Mr.  Gasdnbb.  Weatfleld. 

Senator  Stonh.  Do  you  realde  In  the  town  or  out  on  a  farm? 

,^- 4iJ^i?^JTct^^T^,'\^^:u  ,TcU7.  •  *•""-»  -"<>-  «'•  -  -  • 

Senator  Stunb.  In  the  dairy  bustneaa? 

up^'ith  mrK?inIeVork'.  *""*  ""^^  '^  ""^  ^^^^  "**°**  ^'^^"'^  ">'  **«"«  »•  »<>  «"«»>  taken 

Senator  Stonb.  With  what  work? 

¥l:  9*"SI5*'  ^,US  "T  «"?#*  ^ork.  aa  maater  of  the  State  grange. 
«m?SJ;lS^«'^^"•|  ^****.*".  P**?  '<»'•  farm  labor  (I  am  not  now  apeaVlng  of  labor  that  U 
a!JPfJSnii??  *  *  **'*''^'  ^"*  *°  cultivating  the  soil)  In  the^SitlSn  with  whiS  you 

}^h  pAHDNBB,  In   my  own   particular  part  of  Hampden  County  the  DrlnclDal  atanle 
ralaed  la  tobacco.     That  U  about.  I  might  aay.  our  excluaive  a^rfculturil  work      i  *£« 
wh*«'u"rC55V1J;*fJ^*l*  prevailing  pr^./  If  ^yo«"wlT«k''Mr"*ffl 
m5?Ji-n^HUlVJl*/*'Sf''''^  aectlon.  I  think  the  conditions  In  his  section  would  1S^m>t 
materially  different  from  ours.     I  do  not  know  what  the  prevailing  price  there  is 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  much  gardening  In  your  Immediate  section? 

Mr.  Gabonbr.  Not  very  mnch. 

Senator  Stonb.  But  to  some  extent  you  have? 

Mr.  Gabonbs.  To  a  very  limited  extent. 

Senator  Stonb.  For  market  purposes? 

Mr.  Qabdnbe.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  for  Springfield. 

Senator  Stonb.  Do  you  know  what  price  la  paid  for  labor  In  that  work? 

Mr.  Oabdnbb.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  price  exactly.  I  have  taken  this  matter  op  with 
some  of  our  men  at  the  statehouse,  who  are  concerned  In  the  agricultural  board.  1  am 
a  member  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture,  and  I  have  asked  them  to  give  me  aa  doaely 
aa  they  could,  from  the  averages  In  our  State  and  the  averages  as  they  bad  them  from 
Canada,  the  price  of  farm  labor :  and  my  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  Information  that 
they  gave  me.  representing  the  whole  State,  generally. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  not  from  your  peraonal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Gaedneb.  Not  from  my  personal  knowledge,  because  I  have  not  been  In  Canada 
for  two  or  three  years.  But  I  thought  that  was  a  fair  way  to  get  at  the  average  of  th»» 
prie6. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  personally  know  what  is  paid  for  farm  labor — that  Is,  for  the 
men  employed  to  work  on  the  farma  and  cultivate  the  soli — In  Canada? 

Mr.  Gaedneb.  I  can  not  give  you  more  than  that  specific  knowledge.  I  thought  that 
was  sufficient. 

Senator  Stone.  I  asked  If  you  personally  knew  how  much  per  month  was  paid. 

Mr.  Gaeonee.  If  you  mean  by  that,  going  and  asking  them  what  they  get,  I  can 
not  say. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Gardnkb.  I  think  I  might  aay  I  know.  If  I  have  the  statement  from  our  State 
hoard  of  agriculture,  who  have  complied  the  averages  across  the  line  or  either  side,  and 
have  told  me  that  ther**  Is  a  difference  of  fully  25  per  cent.  I  supposed  that  was  rea- 
aonable  information  to  rely  upon. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  your  information  Is  based  upon  reports  that  you  have  read  or 
heard  read,  rather  than  upon  your  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Gabon  BE.  I  would  not  nay  reports,  because  that  is  hardly  a  fair  term.  Mv  Judg- 
ment Is  based  on  Information,  air.  that  I  gathered  In  that  way.  I  did  not  feel.  sir.  that 
it  waa  fair  to  compare  my  own  little  sectfop,  or  any  other  one  section  of  Massachnsett<t. 
with  some  little  section  of  Canada,  and  to  get  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  way  I  annested 
that  we  try  to  get  a  fair  average  on  the  other  side,  and  from  that  I  learned  what T  have 
testified  to  aa  Information. 

Mr.  PreHldent,  there  18  much  more  of  the  same  kind  in  these  hearings  and  in 
the  hearluRff  had  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  month  earlier;  but 
what  I  have  reed  is  ample  to  Indicate  the  i^eneral  character  of  the  contention 
made  by  those  who  appeared  before  the  committee  to  oppose  this  reciprocity 
agreement. 

Now.  I  wish  to  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican  central  committee 
of  Chariton  Connty.  Mo.,  which  I  find  published  In  the  Globe-Democrat,  of  St. 
1x>ui8,  Mo.,  under  date  of  April  22 : 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  this  measure  will  be  so  detrimental  and  ruinous  to  the 
fanners  that  the  present  liberal  scale  of  wagea  paid  to  farm  laborers  can  not  be  main- 
tained, and  would  result  In  decreased  wage«*.  alscuntent.  and  idlenoK*  among  a  clas^ 
whose  condition  ia  fairly  aattstectory. 
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Mark  this  langiinge — 

that  this  measure  will  be  so  ruinous  to  the  farmers  that  the  present  liberal  scale  of  wages 
paid  to  farm  laborers  can  not  be  maintained — 

not  even  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  statemepts  such  as  I  have  quoted,  made  by  these  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  Grange,  and  in  the  resolution  I  have  read,  could  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  if  I  cared  to  multiply  them;  and  yet  the  assertions 
of  all  of  them  are  based  on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officer  (Mr.  Briggs  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  not  read  the  testimony  from  which  the  Senator  has 
been  quoting,  but  if  I  understood  him  correctly  he  was  quoting  from  a  New 
England  man. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  I  quoted  from  Gov.  Bachelder,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr. 
Gardner  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dn.LiNGHAM.  Is  there  anything  in  the  testimony  which  indicates  that 
they  were  speaking  about  the  wages  prevalent  on  either  side  of  the  line — that  Is, 
as  distinguishing  between  the  wages  east  and  west ;  In  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
we  will  say,  and  New  England,  or  the  wages  prevailing  in  the  northwest  terri- 
tories of  Canada  and  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Soiator  will  take  occasion  to  read  what  I  have  read — and 
I  am  not  taking  time  to  read  it  all — he  will  discover  that  the  whole  trend  of 
the  statements  made  was  to  compare  the  wages  paid  in  Canada  as  a  whole  with 
wages  paid  hi  our  northei-n  border  States  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  As  a  whole.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  intends 
to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  published  during  the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  Intend  to  refer  to  it.    I  have  it  here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  It  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  wages  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec  and  in  the  New  EIn gland  States. 

Mr.  Stone.  Clearly,  and  it  ought  to. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes.  By  that  it  appecirs  that  the  wages  in  New  England 
for  farm  labor  are  very  much  higher  than  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  true  that  the  Tariff  Board  re|x>rt  gives  a  higher  average 
wage  in  New  England,  particularly  on  yearly  hirings,  than  in  the  eastern  Prov- 
inces of  Canada.  But  I  will  come  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  presently.  The 
Senator  is  anticipating. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator  as  long  as  he  Intends  to 
refer  to  that  report. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  intend  to  get  to  it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  Prt^sident 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oallinglb.  The  Senator  has  quoted  from  the  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  I  think  also  from  the  master  of  one  State  grange. 

Mr.  Stone.  Of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GALLiNotJi.  Of  Massachusetts.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  carefully 
read  the  statement  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Layliu,  master  of  the  Ohio  State  Grange,  on 
this  question,  and  would  it  interrupt  the  Senator  If  I  read  four  or  five  tines? 

Mr.  Stone.  No:  It  will  not  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  Laylin  says: 

I  have  here  flicurea  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — 
This  is  not  outside  talk  at  all;  It  is  official— 

In  regard  to  the  wages  paid  along  the  )x>rder  in  Canada  and  In  the  United  States  from 
the  ocean  to  western  New  York.  I  will  mention  Just  a  few  of  the  places  and  give  the 
aTerage  on  hoth  sides.  In  this  table  Eastport.  Calais,  Fort  Fairflela,  Van  Buren.  Fort 
Kent,  and  two  other  place  In  Maine  are  compared  with  Halifax.  Nora  Scotia  (right  over 
the  border),  Yarmoutii,  and  sereral  different  districts  of  St.  John.  The  aTerage  cost  of 
labor  In  eastern  Maine  is  from  $25  to  $31  a  month.  The  ayerage  cost  of  labor  in  NoTa 
Scotia  or  New  Bmnswick  is  from  $17  to  $24  a  month. 

And  on  page  60  Mr.  I^ylin  inserts  a  very  Illuminating  table  from  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  that  there  is  substantially 
that  dllference  all  along  the  line  in  the  case  of  farm  labor. 
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Mr.  Stone.  What  diflference? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  figures  themselves  show.  I  should  say,  20  or  21  per  cent; 
and  if  it  would  not  trouble  the  Senator  or  in  any  way  disarrange  his  illuminat- 
ing speech  I  would  like  to  have  that  table  inserted  right  here.  It  is  an  official 
table. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  I  would  rather  not  put  that  into  my  speech,  for  I  have 
not  examined  that  table  and  am  not  prepared  ai  this  moment  to  analyze  it  or 
pass  Judgment  upon  it,  and  it  would  have  to  go  la  without  any  answer  from  me. 
That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  me  or  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  observe  that  while  the  Senator  did  interrogate  ex-Gov. 
Bachelder  and  one  or  two  others  he  did  not  take  Mr.  Laylin  in  hand,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  was  not  present  when  he  addressed  the  committee  nor  have  I 
since  examined  the  table  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  We  can  have  the  table  inserted  later  on. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  can  be  inserted  later  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  It  is  a  very  valuable  exhibit. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  intend  now  to  submit  some  data  on  this  subject  of  wages 
prepared  by  the  Tariff  Board  and  sent  to  the  Senate  near  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  the  President  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  calling 
for  the  information.  After  that  I  intend  to  submit  other  data  on  the  same 
subject.  So  far  as  the  Tariff  Board  is  concerned,  I  will  say  that  the  figures 
the  board  gives  ought  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  by  our  friends  on  the  other 
side.  They  have  been  beating  the  air  and  clamoring  for  a  Tariff  Board,  so 
that  we  might  accurately  ascertain  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  all  the  various  industries.  For  myself  I  have 
never  had  much  faith  in  a  Tariff  Board.  I  have  always  opposed  the  creation 
of  a  Tariff  Board  and  am  still  opposed  to  having  one,  particularly  an  Executive- 
made  Tariff  Board.  But  since  we  have  a  Tariff  Board — a  pet  creation  of 
Senators  on  the  other  side,  and  especially  of  such  Senators  as  my  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  and  created  by  them  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  would  supply  Congress  and  the  country  with  absolutely  trust- 
worthy information — it  seems  to  me  that  the  mouths  of  its  sponsors  are  closed 
against  protest  when  I  quote  the  figures  furnished  by  that  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  first  to  quote  some  figures  for  the  esi)ecial  benefit  of 

my  distinguished  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr.  McCum- 

berl ;  in  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  both  Senators  from  that  State,  for  both  have 

inveighed  against  this  trade  agreement.    I^t  me  read  from  the  report  of  the 

Tariff  Board  : 

The  tables  submitted  herewith  relate  to  wages  of  farm  hands  in  1910  in  the  Provinces 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  and  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  South  Dakota.  Wages  In  the  States  were  secured  altogether  by  personal  interviews 
with  farmers  and  owners  of  thrashing  outfits  employing  help ;  while  wages  in  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces  were  secured  by  personal  interviews  with  farmers  and  owners  of  thrash- 
ing outfits  employing  help,  and  also  from  the  records  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration 

at  Winnipeg.  ^      ^      ,^      ^ 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages  of  experienced  season  hands  (hands  em- 
ployed for  a  period  of  seven,  seven  and  a  half,  or  eight  months,  beginning  about  April  1) 
are*  on  the  same  general  level  in  Manitoba  and  Minnesota  and  also  on  the  same  general 
level  In  Saskatchewan  and  North  Dakota,  and  they  are  higher  in  the  two  last-named 
localities  than  in  the  two  first  named. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  North  Dakota  Senators  to  this  report,  both 
of  whom,  in  February  last,  lifted  their  eloquent  voices  in  such  vehement  pro- 
test against  this  measure  because  of  the  fear  they  had  that  American  farm 
wages  would  be  reduced  if  Congress  should  enact  the  agreement  into  a  law. 
Remember  what  I  have  just  read  is  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  refer  to  is  also  from  that  report.  I  have  a  Tariff  Board 
table  before  me,  and  from  that  I  find  that — 

The  average  wage  paid  per  year,  with  bed  and  board,  in  1910,  in  North 
Dakota,  was  $350,  while  in  Saskatchewan,  just  across  the  line,  it  was  $370. 
That  was  the  average  yearly  wage  paid  in  1910.  Then  they  hire  hands  by  the 
season,  the  season  running  from  seven  to  eight  months,  beginning  April  1. 
Season  hands,  with  bed  and  board,  were  paid  in  1910  in  North  Dakota  an 
average  of  $33.79  per  month,  while  in  Saskatchewan  the  monthly  season  wage 
was  $35.14. 

Mr  Warren    Per  month? 

Mr.  Stone.  Per  month  for  season  hands,  the  season  running  from  seven  to 

eight  months.  ,  ^^  ., , 

This  table  shows  that,  whether  by  the  year  or  by  the  season,  the  monthly 
wage  paid  in  Saskatchewan  was  higher  than  that  paid  in  North  Dakota.    The 
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Tariff  Board  then  goes  Into  particulars  and  furnishes  a  table  of  wages  as  to 
special  individual  employments.  Here  are  some  of  the  comparisons:  Spike 
pitchers  in  North  Dakota  received  $3  a  day ;  in  Saskatchewan,  $3  a  day.  Field 
pitchers  in  North  Dakota,  $2.50  to  $3;  in  Sliskatchewan.  |3.  Engineers — that 
is,  thrashing-machine  engineers — received  in  North  Dakota  $5  to  |6  per  day; 
in  Saskatchewan,  |5  to  $7  per  day.  Separator  men  in  North  Dakota.  $5  to  |6; 
in  Saskatchewan.  $5  to  $7.  Water  haulers,  without  teams,  in  North  Dakota, 
$2.50  to  |3;  in  Saskatchewan,  $2.50  to  $3.  Bundle  haulers,  without  teama  in 
North  Dakota,  $2.50  to  $3;  in  Saskatchewan,  $2.50  to  $3— all  showing  that  in 
every  instance  the  wage  paid  in  Saskatchewan  was  equal  to.  and  in  some  in- 
stances greater  than,  the  wage  paid  in  North  Dakota  for  the  sme  description  of 
labor. 

I  invite  the  prayerful  attention  of  my  friends  from  North  Dakota  to  this 
report  of  their  Tariff  Board,  aye.  their  Tariff  Board.  If  they  care  to  contra- 
dict or  to  join  issue  with  tlie  board  they  have  my  permission.  I  am  free  to 
say  that  I  have  not  myself  profound  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
given.  I  have  not  profound  confidence  in  their  accuracy  for  the  reason,  as  I 
shall  show  later  on,  that  according  to  the  wage  scale  given  by  the  statistical 
authorities  in  Canada  the  wage  actually  paid  in  the  Provinces  is  higher  than  that 
given  by  the  Tariff  Board.  But  I  ask  the  North  Dakota  Senators  to  bear  in 
mined  that  the  wage  as  given  by  the  Tariff  Board  is  higher  in  Saskatchewan 
than  in  their  Stata 

Now,  I  leave  my  North  Dakota  friends  to  cogitate  on  these  figures,  and  turn 
to  give  respectful,  though  brief,  attention  to  some  of  my  Missouri  friends. 
Accordingly  I  bow  to  the  Charlton  County  Republican  committee,  who  in  solemn 
conclave  expressed  a  grave  fear  that  reciprocity  was  going  to  decrease  the 
munificent  wages  now  being  imld  to  farm  ]at>orers  in  Missouri.  I  am  going  to 
show  these  ill-advised  constituents  of  mine  that  they  are  wholly  mistaken,  and 
that  they  have  been  dei^eived  as  to  the  facts.  I  say  they  have  been  deceived  as 
to  the  facts,  and  I  will  add  that  I  believe  they  have  been  deliberately  deceived 
by  secretly  interested  parties. 

I  will  pause  here  long  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  whenever  any  move 
is  made  to  lower  the  burden  of  tariff  taxes  on  anything,  and  especially  on  the 
production  of  any  Important  industry,  the  great  protected  monopolies  of  the 
country,  which  have  grown  enormously  rich  through  extortions  on  the  consum- 
ing public,  become  alarmed  and  forthwith  put  an  opi)osing  force  in  motion.  They 
not  only  stand  ready  to  support,  but  they  first  secretly  Initiate  and  then  support 
movements  intended  to  excite  alarm  among  the  |>eopIe  immediately  affected  in 
the  hope  that  the  threat — any  serious  threat — of  tariff  reduction  may  be  sup- 
pressed. In  this  instance  there  is  an  organized  effort,  adroitly  worked,  to  alarm 
the  farmers,  and  to  that  end  a  propaganda  has  been  established  to  scatter  mis- 
information among  the  farmers  with  the  ho]je  and  exiiectatlon  that  they  will 
rush  forward  and  thrust  ttieir  bands  into  the  fire  to  pull  out  the  chestnuts  of 
the  very  monopolists  who  seek  to  use  them.  The  monopolists  may  not  be 
immediately  interested  in  a  given  movement  to  reduce  tariff  taxes,  and  they 
are  not  Immediately  interested  in  the  removal  of  duties  on  agricultural  products; 
but  they  are  afraid  of  every  movement  in  the  direction  of  tariff  reduction, 
fearing  that  the  tide  might  run  on  until  it  beat  against  their  own  fortress. 
Hence  they  are  against  everything  that  tends  to  disturb  the  status  quo  and 
menace  the  strongly  protected  and  opulent  privileges  they  enjoy  and  have 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  *  But  I  will  not  longer  digress.  I  return  to  the 
Chariton  County  Republican  committee. 

I^t  me  read  again  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  so  as  to  give  my 
Chariton  County  constituents  information  soniewliat  more  reliable  as  to  wages 
paid  farm  laborers  than  that  they  seem  now  to  {lossess.  The  Tariff  Board  gives 
the  average  wage  paid  by  the  month  in  1909  for  season  hiring  in  Missouri  at 
$21.10.  and  gives  the  average  wage  paid  jier  month  on  yearly  hiring  at  $18.85. 
Now,  Ontario  lies  practically  due  north  of  Missouri,  and  it  is  fairer  [lerhaps  to 
compare  the  wage  paid  in  Ontario  with  that  |>ald  in  Mls»)url  than  to  make  the 
comparison  between  the  State  and  any  other  Province.  The  Tariff  Board  says 
that  the  wage  paid  with  board  for  this  same  year  (1009)  in  Ontario  |)er  month 
on  hirlngs  for  the  season  was  $21.52.  as  against  $21.10  in  Missouri;  and  that 
the  wage  paid  in  Ontario  on  yearly  hirlngs  was  $17.63  per  month,  as  against 
$18.85  In  Missouri,  thus  showing  that  the  wages  in  Missouri  and  in  Ontario, 
according  to  this  Tariff  Board  re|K>rt,  are  substantially  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  t(»  call  attention  to  some  figures  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  our  lamented  friend,  former  Senator  Hale.    1  say  "  lamented  **  because 
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I  believe  It  to  be  true  that  every  Senator  who  served  with  Mr.  Hale  misses  him 
and  regrets  his  absence.  We  Democrats,  of  course,  find  a  soothing  consolation 
In  the  fact  that  he  Is  displaced  by  a  Democrat,  and  a  fine  Democrat  at  that.  If 
you  recall  what  I  have  read  from  the  tariff  hearings  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Senator  Hale  Indorsed  what  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Bachelder  said  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent  In  farm  wages  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  When  Mr.  Bachelder  said  to  the  Finance  Committee  that 
labor  was  25  ver  cent  cheaper  In  Canada  than  In  the  United  States.  Senator  Hale 
responded,  "At  least."  I^t  me  further  quote  from  the  Tariff  Board,  getting 
nearer  home  to  Senator  Hale  and  Mr.  Bachelder.  I  find  that  the  board  gives  the 
wage  per  month  for  season  hiring — the  season  running  from  seven  to  eight 
months  beginning  April  1— In  New  York,  at  $26:  Michigan.  $25.10;  Ohio,  $22.11: 
malting  an  average  for  the  three  States  of  $24.40. 

These  figures  are  somewhat  higher,  though  not  materially  higher,  than  the 
figures  given  for  the  same  States  in  a  tabulated  publication  dated  March,  1911, 
and  given  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  what  Is  linowu  as  the  Crop 
Reporter,  a  departmental  periodical  Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary^ 
of  Agriculture.  According  to  these  figures  given  by  the  Agrricultural  Depart- 
ment, the  average  wage  for  farm  labor  per  mouth  In  the  three  States  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  is  as  follows:  For  New  York.  $23.50:  Michigan,  $23: 
Ohio,  $21 :  average.  $22.50.  The  department  does  not  say  whether  these  figures 
are  for  annual  or  season  hiring. 

Now,  take  three  of  the  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada — New  Brunswick,  Quebec, 
and  Ontario — and  I  find  that  our  Tariff  Board  gives  the  monthly  wage  on  season 
hiring  in  those  Provinces  as  follows:  New  Brunswick,  $22.59;  Quebec,  $23.33; 
Ontario,  $21.52 ;  making  an  average  of  $22.48.  Now,  group  these  three  averages 
and  we  find:  For  the  three  States,  per  Tariff  Board,  $24.40:  for  the  three  States, 
per  Crop  Reporter,  $22.50 ;  for  the  three  Provinces,  per  Tariff  Board,  $22.48. 

The  difference  thus  disclosed  In  monthly  wages  between  the  three  States  and 
the  three  Provinces,  as  shown  by  the  Tariff  Board  report  is  $1.92  per  month: 
while  the  difference  as  disclosed  by  the  Crop  Reporter  rei^ort  for  the  States  and 
the  Tariff  Board  report  for  the  Provinces  is  only  2  cents  per  month.  So  that, 
instead  of  the  average  difference  in  farm  wages,  even  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
eastern  Provinces,  being  25  per  cent,  they  are  substantially  equal. 

I  wish  It  kept  In  mind  as  we  go  along  that  the  Canadian  wage  as  given  by  the 
Tariff  Board  Is  lower  than  the  Canadian  wage  as  given  by  the  statistical  author- 
ities of  Canada.  When  we  exjimine  into  this  itifterence  between  the  otticinl 
reports  of  the  two  Goveraments  we  find  a  very  Interesting  phase  of  this  subject, 
and  I  shall  advert  to  it  presently  in  a  specific  way. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Does  the  Senator  Intend  to  give  the  comparison  between  the 
New  England  States  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  other  eastern  Provinces 
of  Canada? 

Mr.  Stone.  In  a  way  later  on  I  will  do  so,  but  not  so  specifically  as  w^lth  the 
States  I  have  named,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  can  not  go  on  multiplying  specific 
comparisons  indefinitely,  and  besides  it  seems  to  me  that  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan  can  well  be  taken  as  being  even  a  little  more  than  typical  of  the 
E^astern  and  Middle  Eastern  States.  I  shall,  hdwever,  embody  tables  in  my 
address  covering  the  subject  of  farm  wages  in  all  the  States  and  Provinces. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  My  reason  for  interrupting  was  this :  Of  course  the  agricul- 
ture of  New  EiUgland  differs  from  the  agriculture  of  any  other  section  of  the 
Union.  It  has  its  near-by  markets,  and  it  suits  its  products  to  those  markets. 
By  the  report  from  which  the  Senator  was  reading  I  see  that  the  average  rate 
of  wages  for  the  season  in  Maine  and  Vermont  would  be  $27.23  i)er  month,  while 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  lying  directly  north  and  being  the  great  general  agri- 
cultural Province  of  Canada,  the  wages  were  only  $23.33,  or  16.70  per  cent  less 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  than  in  those  States.  If  the  comparison  were  made 
between  those  States  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Quebec  combined,  the  wages  of  those  States  would  be  22  per  cent  more  than 
in  the  Provinces  I  have  named.  I  only  mention  it  because  I  see  the  Senator  is 
inclined  to  be  fair  and  wants  to  bring  out  all  the  facts,  and  the  agriculture  of 
New  England  being  so  peculiar  to  itself,  I  thought  that  a  comparison  between 
the  wages  paid  there  and  in  the  near-by  Canadian  Provinces  ought  to  appear  in 
the  debate. 
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Mr.  Stonk.  I  will  say  to  the  Seuator  that  presently  I  shall  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  put  into  the  Record  complete  tables  showing  the  wages  of  all  Uie  States 
In  New  England  and  elsewhere  and  the  wages  of  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
BO  that  the  comparison  can  l>e  made  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly.  ' 

Mr.  GALLmoEB.  The  Senator  will  put  in  the  official  figures.  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  put  in  the  figures  I  get  from  official  documents. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  The  Canadian  Government  issues  a  publication  called  the 
Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Montiily,  and  in  the  issue  for  January,  1911, 
there  will  be  found  a  statement  of  wages. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  our  Agricultural  Department  has  taken  up  this  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  has. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  I  know  the  Senator,  of  course,  aims  to  be  fair,  and  I  merely 
suggest  that  I  trust  the  figures  will  be  official,  because  a  great  many  wild  state- 
ments are  made  outside. 

Mr.  Stone.  Every  figure  I  have  given  and  every  figure  I  shall  give  will  be 
taken  from  an  official  document,  and  I  will  name  the  document. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that,  and  I  will  take  occasion  to 
examine  them  later  on. 

Mr.  Bagon.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Missouri  think  that  it  is  pertinent  to 
remark  in  connection  with  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Dillingham] 
has  said  as  to  wages  in  his  particular  section,  that  he  himself  has  given  the 
explanation  of  the  superior  wages  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country  in 
citing  the  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the  great  cities?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  of  wages  is  one  of  general  average  throughout  the  country,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  general  average  throughout  the  United  States  were  taken  it 
would  be  far  less  than  the  general  average  throughout  Canada. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is,  as  I  will  show  presently. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Stone.  Senators  are  anticipating  me,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  simply  wanted  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  (leorgia  I  Mr.  Bacon],  that  the  State  of  Maine  is  very  little  nearer 
to  the  markets  of  New  I^ugland  than  is  the  Province  of  Quebe<',  which  produces 
67i  per  cent  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  the  figures  read  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  from 
the  re|)ort  of  the  Tariff  Board — they  are  from  that  rei)ort,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  Those  figures  from  the  Tariff  Board  report  are  unquestionably 
as  the  Senator  has  stated  them,  and  they  show  a  somewhat  higher  rate  of  wage 
in  Maine  and  Vermont  than  in  Quebec. 

But  while  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  in  a  large  measure  bound  by  what 
his  Tariff  Board  says,  I  do  not  place,  and  am  under  no  such  obligation  as  he  to 
place,  implicit  faith  in  the  figures  the  board  gives  to  the  Senate  and  the  country 
with  resi>ect  to  Canadian  wages.  I  shall  undertake  presently  to  show  that  the 
wage  in  the  Canadian  Provinces  is  higher  than  that  stated  in  the  report  from 
which  the  Senator  read  and  from  which  I  have  read.  I  have  read  from  the  Tariff 
Board  refx>rt  partly  to  impress  my  argument  on  our  friends  on  the  other  side, 
for.  althouf^  they  may  deny  the  accuracy  of  other  statistics^  they  are  estopped 
in  all  good  faith  from  assailing  what  their  pet  Tariff  Board  furnishes  to  us. 
To  Republican  Senators  the  Tariff  Board  should  be  sacred  and  its  deliverances 
above  reproach.  A  little  later  on  I  will  call  attention  to  the  Canadian  wage  as 
given  by  the  Canadian  Government,  which,  as  I  understand  the  statistics,  show 
a  much  higher  level  of  wages  in  Canada  than  that  given  by  the  Tariff  Board. 

Now,  80  far  I  have  directed  my  remarks  principally  to  monthly  wages  on 
season  hlrlngs.  I  will  now  call  attention  to  monthly  wages  on  yearly  hirlnss, 
and  make  comparisons  between  the  Provinces  and  the  States  on  that  basia  The 
average  i^er  month  for  yearly  hi  rings  in  New  York.  Mi<*higan.  and  Ohio,  a« 
given  by  the  Tariff  Board,  is  $20.94.  while  the  average,  as  given  by  the  same 
board,  for  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  is  $17.60.  Manifestly,  ac- 
cording to  these  figures,  there  is  a  larger  demand  for  labor  during  the  winter 
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months  In  the  States  than  In  the  Provinces;  and,  according  to  these  flgnrvK, 
wages  during  the  winter  months  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  States  thAii  in 
the  Provinces,  wliiie  during  the  seven  or  eight  months,  which  cover  the  farming 
Mmson,  tlie  wages  are  Hul)HtantiaIly  the  sauio.  But.  Mr.  President,  It  i^ould 
seem  that  the  monthly  wage  given  by  the  Tariff  Board  for  yearly  hlrings  in  tlic 
Canadian  Provinces  Is  less  than  that  given  by  the  Canadian  authorities* 
themselves. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  publication  to  which  the  Senator  from  New  HamiMvliire 
[Mr.  Gallinger]  referred,  entitled  "Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,*'  a  statlBticai 
periodical  published  by  the  Dominion  agricultural  department.  On  page  2  of 
that  publication  for  the  month  of  January  I  And  a  table  giving  the  average  fa  mi 
wage,  including  board,  for  both  season  and  yearly  hi  rings.  In  all  the  Provluc^en 
for  the  years  1909  and  1910.  The  average  wage  given  in  this  table  for  Prince 
Edward  Island  is  $25.27  per  month  on  season  hlrings;  Nova  Scotia.  $31.20; 
New  Brunswick,  $32.59,  and  so  on  with  the  other  Provinces.  Mr.  President* 
I  ask  leave,  at  this  point,  to  insert  the  table  referred  to  and  from  which  I  have 
Just  quoted,  or  w  much  thereof  as  will  make  clear  what  I  am  endeavorinic  to 
show. 

The  Pbesidiko  Officer.  Without  objection,  the  request  will  be  granted. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Tnhlr  xhotriMg  nrerage  wage  /wr  numth  ftaid  in  Canatla  for  farm  tabor,  inrf tid- 
ing board  on  fffjth  ftvason  and  yvarly  hiringn.  and  arrrage  rafar  of  board  pr-r 
month,  1909  and  1910. 


Provinces. 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nora  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 


Year. 


{ 


Ontario. 


Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan . 


lOOV 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 


AlberU 1/  }??? 


1910 


British  Columbia i{  }*^ 


Bv  season 
hiring. 


$25.  r 
2R.G0 

81.  ao 

33.70 
32.59 
33.90 
33^33 
36.40 
31.52 
31.40 
35.95 
40.00 
38.30 
40.00 
40.  OH 
40.00 
45.50 
57. 40 


By  yearly 
hiring. 


?l 


118.  S7 
20.41 
25.90 

a&n 

19.96 
24.12 
27. 
2& 
27.63 
27.90 
30.46 
33.33 
32.49 
33.  .M 
35.13 
34.ii(i 
35.69 
•47.00 


Average 

vahieof 

board. 


18.  ou 
tats 
law 

11.50 
10.00 
11.25 

laoo 
\i.ri6 
laoo 

12.00 
11.00 
14.70 
16.00 
14.00 
15.00 
lfi.70 
15.00 
2a  00 


1  Estimated. 


Mr.  Stone.  According  to  this  table  the  average  wage  i)er  month  on  yearly 
hi  rings  in  Que»>ec  and  Ontario  is  $27.60  instead  of  $17.00  as  given  by  the  Tariff 
Board.  Aw'ording  to  the  Tariff  Board  the  yearly  wage  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
slightly  alwve  the  yearly  wage  in  the  etistern  Provinces,  while  this  table  gives 
the  yearly  wage  In  those  Provinces  as  materially  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Eastern 
States.  A  little  further  on  I  shall  show.  Mr.  President,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
Tariff  Board  by  which  it  figured  wages  for  the  Provinces  lower  than  the  Cana- 
dian Government  puts  them,  but  for  the  present  I  merely  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  board's  figures  are  lower  than  the  figures  given  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  compared  farm  wages  in  the  Northwestern  States  with 
ftimi  wages  in  the  Northwestern  Provinces  and  find  them  to  be  substantially 
equal,  as  shown  by  the  Tariff  Board  rei)ort.  I  have  comimred  wages  paid  in 
Missouri  with  wages  tmid  in  Ontario,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  my  Republican 
fitlends  In  Charlton  County,  and  find  that  wages  in  Missouri  per  month  are  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  those  imid  in  Ontario,  as  appears  from  the  Tariff 
Board  rejwrt. 

I  have  comi»ared  the  three  great  easterly  I-.ake  and  border  States  of  New 
York.  Michigan,  and  Ohio  with  eastern  Canadian  Provinces  and  find  the  dif- 
ferences to  l)e  sHeht.  according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Tariff  Board.    I 
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wish  iMirticuiarly  that  the  comparisous  between  the  States  unmed  and  the 
Provinces  named,  which  are  based  on  figures  furnished  by  the  Tariff  Board  and 
our  Agricultural  Department,  be  kept  in  mind,  and  that  for  the  present  the 
figures  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Government  be  put  aside.  Comparisous 
based  on  Canadian  figures  constitute  another  and  a  quite  different  story,  and 
the  two  bases  of  comparison  should  be  kept  separated.  Now,  the  States  of  New 
York,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  North  Dakota,  all  of  which  I  have  used 
for  comparative  purposes,  maintain  a  higher  average  level  of  wages  than  the 
average  of  ail  the  States.  In  fact,  that  is  true  of  all  the  northern  border  States; 
their  average  is  higher  than  the  general  average.  These  States  are  high  up 
amimg  the  leading  industrial  and  agricultural  States  of  the  rniuu,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  them  for  all  kinds  of  labor  is  much  above  the  geuenil  level  of 
the  whole  country. 

According  to  a  table  printed  last  month  in  Crop  Reporter,  a  publication  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  the  average  of  wages  paid  per  month,  with  board, 
for  farm  labor  in  the  whole  Ignited  States  is  only  $19.21.  That  is  the  average  of 
all  the  States.  If  you  will  examine  the  8  South  Atlantic  States,  you  will  find 
the  average  monthly  farm  wage,  as  shown  by  this  table,  to  be  only  $13.77.  If 
you  will  take  the  8  South  Central  St^ites,  you  will  find  the  average  wage  to  be 
only  $15.28. 

If  you  will  take  the  0  North  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania,  in- 
clusive, you  will  find  the  average  wage  to  be  only  $21.65.  According  to  the 
Tariff  Board  report,  the  average  wage  on  yearly  hirings  paid  in  these  three 
groups  of  States — ^that  is,  the  8  South  Atlantic  States,  the  8  South  Central 
States,  and  the  9  North  Atlantic  States,  or  25  States  in  all— is  $16.90,  wheretis 
the  average  monthly  wage  on  yearly  hirings,  as  shown  in  the  Tariff  Board 
report,  paid  In  the  Canadian  Provinces,  is  $18.45,  or  $1.55  [ler  month  more  than 
is  paid  in  the  25  States  named.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  point  to  insert 
the  table  to  which  I  have  referred,  printed  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  March,  1911, 
at  page  19,  under  the  title  **  Farm  wages."  This  table  gives  the  wage,  with  and 
without  board,  per  month  for  all  the  States  on  yearly  hirings.  I  understand 
this  table  to  be  based  on  yearly  hirings,  as  contradistinguished  from  season 
hirings,  although  that  does  not  distinctly  appear.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  that 
table. 

The  Prksidino  Offices.  Without  objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

FARM    WAORS. 

The  avenge  wageg  of  farm  labor  (male)  durlns  the  past  year,  baaed  upon  reports  of 
amenta  and  correapondenta  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  .\griculture,  with 
comparisons,  is  giren  aa  follows : 

Wages  of  farm  labor  tohen  enupHoyed  hy  month. 


States,  Territories,  and  Dirision 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 


Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut... 
New  York.... 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 


North  Atlantic. 


Delaware. 
Maryland, 


VirKinia. 

WfsiVlTKlnia 

.North  Carolina 

Aouth  Carolina 

<»eorda 

Florida 

South  Atlantic. 


1910 

Without 

With 

board. 

board. 

S34.50 

$23.50 

35.50 

23.50 

35.50 

25.00 

37. » 

22.75 

34.00 

21.00 

3(i.aO 

21.00 

35.00 

23.50 

31.50 

19.50 

29.00 

Ih.  75 

33.19 

21.65 

24.75 

"lu.OO 

21.:i0 

13. .-« 

19.50 

14.00 

29.00 

19.40 

19.  .W 

13.  (iO 

Ui.50 

12.00 

IK.  00 

i3.no 

25.00 

l.*>.  WP 

19.75 

13.77 
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Wages  of  farm  labor  when  employed  by  month — Continued. 


1910 

states,  Territories,  and  Divisions. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Ohio 

29.00 
28.40 
32.90 
33.00 
37.25 

21.60 

Indian* ,-- - - - - 

20.50 

Illinois 

24.50 

Michigan 

23.00 

Wisconsin 

26.00 

North  f>^ntrTal.  wwt  of  Mississippi  Riv^r ,  , . , 

31.81 

22.94 

Minnesota - 

38.00 
39.00 
29.50 
42.00 
39.00 
3&00 
34.00 

at>.oe 

Iowa 

28.00 

Missouri , 

21.50 

North  Dakota 

29.00 

South  Dakota 

27.00 

Nebraska 

26.50 

Kansas 

24.00 

North  Central,  west  of  Mississippi  River 

35.45 

25.10 

Kentucky 

23.10 
20.00 
18.50 
19.50 
2a  25 
24.  .W 
28.10 
24.00 

10.00 

Tennessee 

14.00 

Alabama 

13.00 

13.30 

Louisiana 

13.50 

18.00 

Oklahoma 

19.10 

16.25 

21.90 

15.28 

50.00 
49.00 
44.50 
34.25 
40.00 
47.50 
54.00 
49.50 
50.00 
44.50 
47.00 

38.00 

Wyoming 

35.00 

Colorado 

29.50 

N  ew  Me  xico 

24.50 

Arizona 

30.00 

Utah 

35.00 

Nevaia 

37.00 

Idaho 

35.00 

33.00 

Oregon 

32.00 

33.00 

46.48 

32.69 

27.50 

19.21 

Mr.  Stone.  And  now,  by  way  of  immediate  contrast,  I  present  the  following 
table,  covering  the  same  period  and  showing  the  average  monthly  wages  paid 
on  yearly  hirings,  with  board,  in  the  several  Canadian  Provinces,  with  an  aver- 
age of  the  whole.  This  table  is  based  on  the  figures  given  by  our  Tariff  Board, 
not  by  the  Canadian  Government: 

Prince  Edward  Island $10.  87 

Nova  Scotia , 15.  90 

New  Brunswick 9.  96 

Quebec 17.  58 

Ontario 17.63 

Manitoba 24.  17 

Saskatchewan 30.  83 

Alberta  (estimated) 26. 10 

British  Columbia 20.  69 

Canada L 19.30 

By  comparing  these  two  tables  I  have  just  asked  leave  to  insert  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  of  the  monthly  wage,  with  board,  paid  on  yearly  hiring 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  $19.21,  while  the  average  for  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  basis  for  all  the  Canadian  Provinces,  is  $19.30.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  according  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  our  own  Agricultural  De- 
partment and  the  Tariff  Board  the  average  yearly  wage  as  between  the  two 
countries  is  substantially  the  same.  If  we  should  compare  the  average  monthly 
wage  paid  in  the  two  countries  on  season  hiring  instead  of  yearly  hiring  the 
average  would  be  appreciably  larger  in  favor  of  Canada. 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  the  comparisons  I  have  here  made  are,  as  I  have  Baid« 
based  on  data  furnished  by  our  own  Government.  I  wish  now  to  revert  to  the 
table  I  submitted  some  time  ago,  showing  the  average  wage  per  month  paid  in 
Canada,  including  board,  for  the  years  1909  and  1910,  as  given  by  the  Canadian 
Government.  These  Canadian  statistics  show  that  the  average  wage  per  month, 
including  board,  in  all  the  Provinces  on  yearly  hiring  is  $30.44.  All  the  figures 
in  this  table  are  official  except  those  given  for  yearly  hiring  for  1910  in  British 
Columbia,  which  are  estimated.  Now,  grouping  these  three  averages  together, 
we  have  this  showing : 

Average  in  the  United  States,  as  per  Agricultural  Department  table,  $19.21 ; 
average  in  Canada,  as  per  Tariff  Board,  $19.30;  average  in  Canada,  as  per 
Canadian  statistics,  $30.44. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESiDiNO  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Galunoeb.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  average  monthly 
wage  paid  in  the  United  States  is  nineteen  dollars  and  some  cents? 

Mr.  Stone.  Nineteen  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  as  shown  in  the  table 
printed  in  the  Crop  Reporter. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  in  Canada  $30? 

Mr.  Stone.  Thirty  dollars  and  forty-four  cents,  as  shown  by  the  Canadian 
report,  and  $19.30  as  shown  by  your  Tariff  Board  report. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  is  a  most  astonishing  statement.  I  think  before  we  get 
through  this  debate  the  Senator  will  want  to  change  his  figures. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  giving  my  figures. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Well,  the  figures  which  have  been  givea  here. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  nm  giving  the  figures  furnished  by  our  Agricultural  Department, 
by  the  Tariff  Board,  and  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  permit  me  a  single  observa- 
tion, it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  Canadian  work- 
ingmen  are  coming  to  this  country  in  much  larger  numbers  than  Americans  are 
going  to  Canada- 


Mr.  Stone.  That  is  a  statement- 


Mr.  Gaixingeb.  I  mean  laboring  men;  while,  according  to  the  Senator's  fig- 
ures, they  get  $12  a  month  more  in  Canada  than  they  would  across  the  border. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  that  can  be  so. 

Mr.  Stone.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  admit  that  Canadian  laborers  are  com- 
ing into  the  United  States  in  greater  number  than  American  laborers  are  going 
into  Canada.  During  the  winter  months  French  Canadians,  as  I  am  told,  do 
come  across  in  numbers  more  or  less  greiit  Into  the  New  England  States  and 
seek  employment  there  because  there  is  more  employment  during  those  months 
in  the  States  than  in  the  adjacent  Provinces.  But,  taking  the  Provinces  and 
the  States  as  a  whole  and  for  the  whole  year,  I  do  not  admit  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  assumes.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
not  go  to  Cnnada.  He  would  deprive  his  country  of  valuable  services  if  he 
should. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  I  was  a  laboring  man,  under  those  conditions  I  surely  would 

go  there. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  this  wage  in  Canada  is  so  tempting  as  to  put  into  the  mind  of 
my  friend  the  thought  of  going  across  the  line,  it  is  surprising,  if  his  contention 
be  true,  that  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Canada  do  not  come  over  and  seek  homes 
!n  this  laud  of  the  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  through  with  this  subject  of  labor  as  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  Canada,  but  I  wish  to  print  a  table  giving  a  comparison  of 
the  average  wages  paid  agricultural  labor  in  specified  States  and  Provinces.  I 
give  in  column  1  of  this  table  the  wages  as  fixed  by  the  Tariff  Board  for  season 
hi  rings  and  in  column  2  the  wages  fixed  by  the  Tariff  Board  for  annual  hirings. 
In  column  3  I  set  down  the  wages  paid  in  the  Provinces,  as  given  in  the  Cana- 
dian Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  for  season  hirings;  in  column  4,  like  figures 
from  the  same  source  on  yearly  hirings:  and  in  the  fifth  column  I  give  the 
average  value  in  the  Provinces  of  board  per  month. 
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The  table  is  as  follows: 

Comparison  of  average  wages  of  agrUultwral  labor  in  specified  States  and  Provinces 

in  Canada. 


■ 

Tariff  Board's  re- 
port,    included 
with  President's 
message  on  reci- 
procity,  Febru- 
ary. 1911. 

From  Dominion  of 
Canada    Census 
and      Statistics 
Monthly,  Janu- 
ary, 1911. 

Average 
value  of 
board  per 
month, 
from  Cen- 
sus and 
Statistics 
Monthly, 
January, 
1911. 

._ 

Season 

hiring, 

1909. 

Annual 

hiring, 

1909. 

Season 

hiring, 

1909. 

Annual 

hiring, 

1909. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Maine 

$27.60 
26.00 
25.10 

17:25 

$23.17 
22.08 
21.57 

10.87 

New  York 

Michigan 



CANADA. 

Prlnoe  Edward  Island 

$25.27 
31.20 
32.59 
33.33 
31.52 

$18.87 
25.90 
19.96 
27.58 
27.63 



$8.00 

Nova  Sootia 

21.20          15.90 
22.59            9.96 

23.33  17.58 
21.52  ,        17.63 

1 

33.34  29.16 
29.25  1        27.83 
39.29  1        35.00 

31.84          24.17 
35.14          30.83 

10.00 

New  Brunswick 

10.00 

Quebec 

10.00 

Ontario 

10.00 

UNITED  STATES. 

North  Dakota 

Minnesota 



Montana 

CANADA. 

Manitoba 

35.95 
38.30 

30.46 
32.49 

11.00 

SaskatchflWHn  , 

U4. 00-16. 00 

British  Columbia 

30.50 
36.39 

45.50 

15.00 

UNITED  STATES. 
WftAhinffton , 

1 

1 

1  This  table  in  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly  of  Canada,  Januarv,  1911,  gives  value  of  board  in  Sas- 
katchewan as  $16  for  1909  and  $14  for  1910.    Evidently  these  figures  should  be  $14  for  1909  and  $16  for  1910. 

This  table  shows  that  with  two  exceptions  the  Tariff  Board  arrived  at  the  monthly  wage  paid  in  the 
Canadian  Provinces  as  shown  in  columns  1  and  2  by  subtracting  the  board  of  the  laborRr  from  the  monthly 
wage  as  given  In  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly  of  Canada,  January,  1911,  from  which  the  Tariff  Board 
obtained  their  statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Tariff  Board  report  that  the  board 
of  the  laborer  was  deducted  from  his  wage  in  the  States. 


Mr.  Stone.  I  will  now  show  the  process  followed  by  the  Tariff  Board  in  fixing 
the  wage  In  the  Provinces  lower  than  the  wage  was  fixed  by  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities.    It  was  done  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Daltota? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Will  the  Senator  give  us  the  figures  as  to  the  amount  paid  by 
the  season  in  North  Dal£Ota? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  done  that,  and  at  the  time  regretted  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  tried  to 
listen  to  his  address,  but  I  was  called  out  of  the  Chamber  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  am  i)aying  by  the  season 
$35  per  month  for  laboring  men.  No  farmer  pays  less  than  $30  per  month  for 
the  season.    The  season  is  generally  about  eight  months. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  right. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  I  will  again  read  what 
I  have  already  read  from  the  Tariff  Board  report  with  respect  to  wages  In  North 
Dakota  and  in  Saskatchewan.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  not 
impeach  or  repudiate  his  Tariff  Board.  It  is  an  ofllcial  body  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  been  so 
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Mr.  Oronna.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  repudiate  anything.  I  am  simply 
stating  facts  which  I  know  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  which  I  know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  question  anything  the  Senator  says  he  knows  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  in  this  instance  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  do  so.  for  the 
Senator  and  the  board  do  not  disagree.  In  what  I  said  I  was  only  seeking  to 
impress  on  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  and  on  all  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  that  the}*  are  not  in  iM>Hitiou  to  reproach,  much  less  to  condenui  and  re- 
pudiate what  the  Tariff  Board  furnishes  the  Senate  as  the  wages  rec*eived  by 
laborers  of  any  kind  in  any  country. 

Now,  here  is  what  the  Tariff  Board  says  about  North  Dakota  and  Saskatche- 
wan. The  Senator  spoke  of  season  hiring.  The  Tariff  Board  speaks  of  season 
hiring  also,  and  for  the  year  1910  the  Tariff  Board  gave  the  average  monthly 
wage  for  season  hiring  paid  in  North  Dakota  at  $33.79,  and  gave  the  average 
wage  paid  for  the  same  year  in  Saskatchewan  at  $35.14.  In  other  words,  the 
wage  in  Saskatchewan  was  $1.35  i)er  month  higher  than  in  North  Dakota. 
Does  the  Senator  still  think  that  if  this  reciprocity  agreement  goes  through  the 
farm  laborers  of  North  Dakota  are  likely  to  suffer  seriously  from  cheap  labor  in 
Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Galunger.  I  am  not  iiarticularly  enamored  with  tariff  boards  or  tariff 
commissions,  but  the  Senator  is  quoting  from  the  Tariff  Board  and  holding  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Chamber  responsible  for  it.  I  have  In  my  hand  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  from 
the  Tariff  Board  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  of  February  23,  1911.  If  the 
Senator  will  turn  to  page  MB  of  that  message  he  will  find  this  statement  by  the 
Tariff  Board : 

Where  North  Dalcota  and  Manitoba  Join  each  other  the  waives  for  season  handH  are 
about  |5  higher  In  North  Dakota  than  In  Manitoba. 

Now.  it  seems  to  me  that  either  the  Tariff  Board  is  considerably  mixed  on  its 
figures  or  else  the  Senator's  contention  is  not  sustained. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  did  not  compare  North  Dakota  with  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba  adjoin  each  other. 

Mr.  Stone.  So  they  do,  and  so  do  Saskatchewan  and  North  Dakota  adjoin 
each  other. 

Here  are  some  figures,  to  which  I  invite  the  (Attention  of  the  Senator,  given 
by  the  Tariff  Board  for  monthly  wages  on  season  hirings  for  1910 : 

North  DakoU $83.  79 

Saskatchewan 35.  14 

Minnesota 31.  68 

Manitoba 31.84 

These  two  States  and  two  Provinces  lie  altogether  in  a  bunch.  The  wage  in 
Manitoba  is  somewhat  below  that  In  North  Dakota,  but  so  Is  the  wage  in  Min- 
nesota biAovr  that  in  North  Dakota.  The  differences  are  common  alike  to  the 
States  and  the  Provinces.  If  the  Manitoba  wage  is  a  little  under  that  of  North 
Dakota  it  is  still  a  little  above  that  of  Minnesota.  And  here  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
authorities  give  the  avernge  wage  on  season  hirings  in  Manitoba  for  1910  at  $40 
per  month. 

It  Is  not  my  province  to  defend  what  the  Tariff  Board  says  or  does.  That 
burden  lies  ui)on  the  shoulders  of  Senators  upon  the  other  side.  The  board 
is  of  their  creation,  not  of  mine  or  ours.  For  myself,  I  think  the  t>oard  is  sub- 
ject to  criticism  for  the  way  in  which  it  prepared  and  published  its  figures  on 
farm  wages  in  Canada.  The  Tariff  Board,  for  example,  gave  the  average  wage 
in  1900  in  Prince  Edward  Island  on  season  hirings  at  $17.25,  while  the  Cana- 
dian Government  gave  it  at  $25.27.  Now,  how  did  the  Tariff  Board  arrive  at 
its  conclusion?  Here  is  how  It  was  done:  The  Canadian  (government  in  the 
same  table  In  which  it  gave  the  average  monthly  wage  also  gave  the  average 
value  of  monthly  lK>ard.  In  Prince  Edward  Island  the  value  of  lx>ard  was 
fixed  at  $8  per  month.  The  Tariff  Board  subtracted  the  $S  board  from  the 
$25.27  wage,  and  the  remainder  was  put  down  as  the  average  wage  for  that 
Province.  Take  Nova  Scotia  for  another  example:  The  Tariff  Boord  fixed  the 
wage  at  $21.20.  Canada  fixed  the  wage  at  $31.20.  and  fixed  the  average  value 
of  the  lnl>orer*8  board  at  $10.    The  Tariff  Board  subtracted  the  $10  from  the 
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$31.20.  and  that  left  $21.20.  which  the  Tariff  Board  set  down  as  the  average 
wRKe  for  the  Province;  and  so  on  with  the  other  Provinces.  The  same  rale 
waH  not  applied  to  wages  and  board  in  the  States.  That  strilces  me  as  strange* 
to  say  the  leaitt :  it  is  inexplicable ;  I  do  not  know  why  it  was  done.  I  do  not 
Icnow  why  the  Tariff  Board  subtracted  the  iKwrd  of  the  laborer  in  Canada  from 
his  wage  and  did  not  subtract  it  from  the  wage  paid  to  the  American  laborer. 
They  pat  down  90  much  as  paid  the  American  laborer,  with  board,  and  left  It 
stand  at  that  but  they  subtracted  the  board  from  the  Canadian  wage  and  set 
the  remainder  down  as  the  sum  received. 

.Mr.  OALLiNoiai.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamiishire? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallixheb.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  that  fact  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  or  in  any  official  document? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  find. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  Where  did  the  Senator  get  his  authority  for  making  the 
statement? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  got  it  from  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly  issued  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  in  Canada,  coupled  with  the  statistics  furnished  by 
the  Tariff  Board. 

Mr.  GALLimiKB.  It  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  any  board  in  making  np  a 
table  could  do  so  absurd  a  thing  as  to  subtract  the  price  of  board  in  one  country 
and  not  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  it  Heems  so  to  me. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  It  certainly  must  look  so  to  everybody,  and  I  think  we  had 
better  wait  to  hear  from  the  Tariff  Board  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  tried  to  get  the  board  this  morning  by  phone,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  an  explanation,  but  that  is  the  way  the 
matter  api)ears  in  the  tables  and  In  the  reiK>rts.  Possibly  it  can  be  explained, 
and  I  hope  it  can  l>e. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  iiermlsslon  to  Insert  this  table. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Without  objection.  permlKsion  is  granted. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 

Table  ftfiotrinff  immihly  %cnge,  with  hoani,  on  yearly  hirinff  (1910)^  paid  farm 
laborers  in  Sfafvg  natned,  as  sh4>icn  in  tabic  published  by  United  States  Affri- 
cuUural  Department  in  Crop  Repntrter,  March,  1911,  and  also  showing  monthly 
irayc,  irith  hoards  on  yearly  hiring  (1910),  paid  farm  laborers  in  Canadian 
I'rftHni'i's  as  shown  in  table  published  by  Canadian  agricultural  department 
in  Cctisus  and  Statistics  Monthly  for  January,  1911, 

Maine ^ $23.  60 

Vermont 25.  00 

N>w  York-- 23.  .50 

Ohio 21.00 

Mhhiiran- _ 28.00 

WiHconsiD 26.00 

Minnesota 26.00 

Iowa 28.  00 

MlHsour! 21.50 

North  DakoU 29.  00 

Montana 38.00 

Washington  - 88. 00 

CAKADA. 


I'rlnce  Kdward  Uland... 20.41 

Nova   Sootia _ _ —  26.77 

New  Rrunitwick 24. 12 

uobeo 26.  12 

ntarlo 27.99 

Manitoba 83.  88 

t^aikatchewan 83.  54 

.\lberta 84.66 

British  Columbia  <e>tlmated) 47.  00 


O 


Mr.  Stonf.  Now,  Mr.  Preslcleut.  I  am  through  with  the  lalwr  phase  of  this 
diHcussion.  at  leastt  for  the  present.  I  think  If  this  official  data,  abstracted 
iritu)  the  official  re^iorts  of  both  countries,  can  be  relied  upon  I  have  demou- 
nt rated  that  farm  wacos  are  not  higher  in  the  Vnitwl  State.«»  than  in  Canada. 
Onr  own  official  flgun'»  prove  that  they  are  not  higher,  while  the  Canadian 
•*iailstlcH  pru\e  thoy  art*  lower.     If  these  official  figures  can  be  relied  upon. 
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then  all  this  hnllabalcK)  about  higher  wages  being  paid  farm  laborers  in  the 
United  States  than  are  paid  to  Uke  laborers  in  Canada  is  the  merest  bosh. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Stone.  With  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Mr.  Page.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  always  so  candid  and  fair  that  I 
am  sure  he  does  not  want  any  statement  to  go  out  to  the  country  that  he  does 
not  fully  believe,  and  so  I  am  going  to  ask  him  a  plain  question.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that,  as  between  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  this  country 
and  of  farm  laborers  in  Canada,  they  are  really  50  (ter  cent  more  in  Canada 
than  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Stone.  No.    I  do  not  so  believe. 

Mr.  Page.  Then  I  misunderstood  the  Senator,  because  I  understood  him  to 
state  that  the  labor  wage  in  this  country  is  $19.21,  as  against  $30  in  Canada ; 
in  other  words,  more  than  50  per  cent  more  in  Canada  than  here. 

Mr.  Stone.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the  average  of  the  whole  country? 

Mr.  Page.  I  took  the  S^iator*s  statement  as  he  gave  it,  and  If  I  misunder- 
stood him  I  want  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Stone.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  Senator*s  question  as  I  now  understand 
him:  The  figures  I  have  given  show  the  average  wages  paid  farm  lal)orers  in 
all  the  States  to  be  $19.21  per  month.  These  figures  I  have  taken  from  official 
reports  furnished  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  wages  I  have  given  for  Canadian  labor  in  all  the  Provinces  I  have 
taken  from  two  sour(*es,  first,  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and.  second, 
from  a  report  given  out  by  the  agricultural  department  of  Canadn.  Comparing 
the  average  monthly  wage  on  yearly  hlrings  for  the  whole  United  States  as 
given  by  our  Agricultural  Department  with  the  average  of  all  the  Provinces 
according  t6  the  estimates  of  the  Tariff  Board,  we  have  this  result : 

Average  for  the  United  States $19.21 

Averago  for  all  the  I'rovlnces 19.  30 

Comparing  the  same  average  for  the  T'nlteii  Stales  with  the  nverjiKe  of  the 
Provinces  as  given  by  the  Canadian  Government,  we  have  this  result : 

Average  for  the  T'nlted  States $10.21 

Average  for  all  the  Provinces 30.  44 

According  to  our  own  statistics,  the  .average  wage  in  Canada  is  sliglUly 
higher  than  in  the  I'nitcHl  States,  while  the  Canadian  statistics  show  the  aver- 
age wage  in  Canada  to  be  much  higher  than  here.  Does  the  Senator  ask  nie 
to  S'ly  that  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United  States,  so  long  and  so 
ably  conducted  under  the  wise  and  judicious  supervision  of  its  distinguished 
and  venerable  head,  imbllshes  statistics  that  are  Incorrect:  that  they  can  not 
be  relied  ut)on;  that  they  are  absolutely  untrue;  or  does  he  ask  mo  to  say  that 
the  agricultural  department  of  Canada  has  cooked  up  and  falsified  figures,  with- 
out any  apparent  object,  to  decei\eV 

Mr.  Pace.  Mr.  President,  1  am  not  seeking  to  queslon  the  figures  <»f  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  I  am  simply  asking  him  if  he  wishes  it  to  go  out  to  the 
world  that  he  believes — and  he  certainly  has  given  us  language  which  prompts 
us  to  think  he  believes — that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wages  of  Canada  are  50 
per  cent  more  than  they  are  m  this  country.  That  is  a  plain  question  as  to 
the  Senator's  belief. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  wants  my  belief  as  to  whether  the  official  figures 
furnished  by  the  agricultural  deimrtments  of  the  two  countries  are  reliable.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  prima  facie  they  are  reliable.  Being  from  Missouri,  until 
1  can  be  shown  to  he  contrary,  I  must  accept  the  otficial  data  as  a(*ci irate. 

Mr.  Page.  I  simply  wish  to  press  the  matter  home.  Does  the  Senator  say  to 
me  that  he  believes  in  his  own  heart 

Mr.  Stone.  My  heart  does  not  exercise  the  function  of  believing.     [I^aughter.] 

Mr.  Page.  Of  course  I  would  not  insist  that  the  Senator  was  uncandid.  He 
can  not  be. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  uncandid,  nor  do  I  Intend  to  be. 

Mr.  Page.  But  living,  as  I  do,  within  the  shadow  of  the  l>order  wall,  as  I  am 
only  88  miles  from  the  line.  I  know  it  is  not  true.  I  know  that  it  can  not  be 
tme.  I  believe  the  Senator  himself  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  absolutely 
impomible. 

I  remember  that  during  the  contest  over  the  tariff  bill  of  190S)  the  question  of 
wage  in  the  granite  industry  in  Vermont  and  across  the  line  came  up.  and  I  took 
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Ijoitm  to  \n\*^x\vMie  It.  I  found  that  in  the  town  of  Stnnstead,  Quebec,  about 
Jj^>  iiilJe^  from  where  I  live,  the  price  ptild  for  the  oomrooneKt  kind  of  labor  was 
*Jf}  f-ents  iier  hour  In  the  (H'anite  quarries,  and  about  15  miles  from  where  I  lire, 
fn  ifardwirk,  Vt. — and  the  towns  of  Ktanstend  and  Hard  wick  are  only  about  35 
or  40  miles  apart — the  wa^es  were  25  ceiitx  jyer  hour,  or  25  per  cent  more  on  tbis 
Kide  of  the  Canadian  iiorder  than  on  the  other.  Anyone  who  lives  on  the  border, 
aM  for  instauce.  our  gOtfKl  friend  the  Senator  from  North  I>akota,  knows  that  It 
can  not  be  possible  that  waf?es  under  like  conditions  are  hlfrher  in  Canada  than 
the  United  Ktates.  and  yet  we  have  a  rifcht  to  infer  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sr>nrl  beUrven  they  are.  I  do  not  l>elieve  he  has  been  correctly  shown  anytbiuf^ 
of  that  kind,  for  nothiiiK  of  that  kind  really  exists. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  somewhat  too  provin> 
clal  in  the  scofie  of  his  thomcht  resiiectin^  this  particular  matter.  He  si>eak8  of 
wafpes  in  Verm.>nt  and  in  the  adjoining  Province,  while  at  the  time  he  inter* 
rupted  me  I  was  reading  comparlf^ms  made  in  official  figures  relating  to  all  the 
States  of  (he  I'nion  and  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  friend  from  Vermont  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
monthly  wage  for  the  season  of  1910  in  British  Columbia  was  $57.40.  as  given 
by  the  Canadian  (tovernment,  and  the  average  value  of  the  lal)orer'8  board  was 
fixeil  at  $17  |)er  month.  If  we  should  follow  the  rule  established  by  the  Tarllf 
JUmrd  and  subtract  the  $17  from  the  $57.40,  there  would  still  remain  $40.40 
21*^  the  wage  fiaid  In  cash.  That  is  nearly  double  the  cash  wage  paid  in  Ver- 
mont fc»r  farm  lalyir.  The  wages  In  the  other  northwestern  Provinces  are  not 
quite  so  high  as  In  firlttsh  Columbia,  still  in  all  tho?<e  Pro\inces  the  wage  Is 
\fry  high,  and  In  all  of  them  far  above  the  wage  i^aid  In  Vermont.  You  can, 
of  coarse,  select  a  irlven  Mtpte  in  New  England  or  elsewhere  and  compare  tbe 
wages  paid  In  that  State  with  the  wages  paid  in  some  particular  Province  and 
til  id  that  the  wages  in  the  imrticular  State  are  higher  than  in  the  particular 
I*rovin<*e:  but  when  you  take  the  figures  as  given  by  the  two  Governments  and 
average  them  as  a  whole  you  will  gel  a  totally  diflTerent  and  more  accurate  re- 
ihult.  I  have  no  reason  to  question  tbe  accuracy  of  the  statistics  published  by 
tbe  agricultural  departments  of  the  two  Governments. 

.Mr  I'M.K  .Mr.  President.  1  apprehend  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not 
«»iily  giving  the  Senate  his  vk'ws,  but  is  giving  to  the  country  at  large  his 
opliilfai  with  refen»iM-e  tr)  the  coniparative  wages  in  the  T'nited  States  and  in 
Caiijida.  I  want  to  believe  that  he  desires  to  be  candid,  and  I  want  to  l>elleTe 
tint  he  meatiH  to  have  the  public  understand  that  he  has  (*ompared  like  with 
llk«*.  If  he  takes  the  wages  paid  in  the  Klondike  and  compares  them  with  tbe 
wag«*s  of  South  Carolina,  under  conditions  so  vastly  dilTerent.  he  may  reach 
(■on<-lusionH  that  can  be  explaincnl  away. 

Mr.  Stonk.  rtut  I  have  done  nothing  of  that  kind.  nt>r  have  I  the  remotest 
thought  of  doing  w». 

.Mr.  PAOK.  Hut  the  general  i>ro|H>Hltlon  that  wages  are  higher  in  Canada  than 
they  are  here  is  something  that  Is  so  foreign  to  those  who  have  lived  near  tbe 
iMirder  and  whti  understand  those  conditions  from  itersonal  contact  that  I  did 
not  feel  I  ought  to  allow  the  Senator  to  make  the  statement  without  question. 

Mr.  (Jallinc.kji.  Mr.  President 

.Mr.  Stonk.  If  my  friend  from  Vermont  will  imrdon  me  for  saying  so.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  follows  closely  the  Yankee  fashion  of  answering  a  question  by 
asking  one.  I  piu  a  din*<*t  question  to  him.  which  he  evades  by  a  counterques- 
tlon.    I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

.Mr.  (iALLt.NUKR.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mlss<mrl  a  question  for  in- 
formation. I  am  greatly  lniereste<l  In  this  discussion.  I  ask  the  Senator 
whether  in  making  this  average  it  does  not  make  a  very  great  difference  that 
tlie  colored  laborer  of  the  South  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  labor  in  any 
other  jmrt  of  the  country? 

.Mr.  Stonk.  I  think  that  should  be  and  will  be  taken  into  consideration;  and 
yet  the  coloretl  laborers  of  the  South  are  chiefly  engaged  in  farm  work,  and  they 
constitute  a  |wrt  of  the  great  army  of  men  who  work  on  the  farm.  Of  necessity 
they  are  Include*!  in  any  average  of  wages  made  for  the  T'fnited  States;  but  un- 
doubte<lly  the  wage  paid  the  colore*!  laborers  in  the  Southern  States  is  l)elow  the 
average  i>ald  to  white  laborers  in  the  Northern  States. 

Mr.  <iAi.ijn(;kb.  Yes:  but  InaHunu-h  a.**  the  laborer  is  \w\A  so  much  leas  per 
month  or  i>er  day  than  Is  paid  in  the  North.  esixHially  in  the  States  along  the 
bonier.  States  this  reclprcwlty  agreement  is  g<»lng  to  very  seriously  affect.  It  is 
proiier  that  we  should  keep  th.it  in  view. 

Mr.  Stonk.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  tables  I  shall  print  contain  com- 
plete data  which  any  intelligent  man  can  use  to  make  any  comiwirlson  he  may 
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<lesire  betweeu  (llffereiit  States  or  betweeu  differeDt  States  and  Provinces.  I 
will  furnish  the  material  for  any  kind  of  comparison  any  man  wants  to  make, 
and  from  that  he  can  draw  such  conclusions  as  will  best  appeal  to  his  own  Judg- 
luent  or  afford  him  the  greatest  comfort. 

Mr.  Gallfsgeh.  I  venture  to  make  the  assertion,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  sub- 
stantiate it  before  the  debate  closes,  that  taking  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  starting  In  New  York  State  and  going  to  Eastport,  Me., 
we  pay  from  20  to  25  i)er  cent  more  than  is  paid  across  the  line  in  Canada.  I 
make  that  statement  without  any  qualification. 

Mr.  Stone.  Very  well,  we  will  wait  to  discuss  that  promise  until  the  Senator 
makes  his  showing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  concluded  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
labor  for  a  short  while.  I  will  now  direct  my  attention,  and,  so  far  as  I  can. 
the  attention  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  comparative  prices  or  values  of  live  stock 
in  the  States  and  in  tbe  Provinces. 

Mr.  CUM.MINS.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
friuu  lowaV 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Before  the  Senator  from  Missouri  passes  to  this  new  sub- 
jiK't  I  want  to  be  clear  about  one  thing,  because  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  a  startling  one,  and  if  it  be  a  Just  criticism  of  the 
Tariff  Board  it  is  one  that  well  deserves  examination. 

May  I  say  here,  in  answer  to  the  very  kind  reference  made  to  me  in  my 
relation  to  the  Tariff  Board,  I  beg  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  remember 
that  I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the  present  ^stem — that  is,  the  present 
Tariff  Board  or  a  board  of  experts.  I  have  been  doing  what  little  I  can  for  the 
establishment  of  a  iiermanent  as  well  as  a  nonpartisan  and  independent  tariff 
board,  with  a  conttiiuons  existence  and  with  the  necessary  power  to  ascertain 
the  truth  in  respect  to  these  things.  I  do  not  in  saying  that  disparage  the  work 
of  the  present  board  at  all,  but  I  want  to  be  fully  understood  that  the  ex- 
isting system  is  not  one  to  my  liking,  and  it  is  one  I  intend  to  use  what  little 
intlueiioe  I  have  to  change  Just  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  tried  it  at  the  last  session, 
liut  I  found  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a  great  obstacle  In  the  way  of  bringing 
:>boiit  the  change  that  we  so  much  desired.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  follow  me  in  this  reference.  The  Senator  has  stated  that  in  Table  2 
of  tbe  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  this  informa- 
tion in  response  to  a  resolution  which  I  had  the  honor  to  offer,  on  page  85, 
in  determining  the  monthly  wage  of  workers  in  the  United  States  or  in  certain 
.States  <»f  the  United  States  and  in  certain  Provinces  of  Canada  the  board  In 
de-iling  with  the  Canadian  wage  has  deducted  the  price  of  board.  I  marvel  at 
Ibis,  because  the  table  begins  with  this  statement: 

Average  wngeii  of  agricultural  labor,  with  board,  in  specified  States,  eastern  Canada, 
and  Britlsb  Columbia,  1909. 

Now,  if  the  Tariff  Board  has  deducte<l  the  cost  of  living  from  the  wages  of 
the  Canadian  worklngman,  then  the  statement  contained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  table  is  an  error,  because  It  declares  that  these  are  the  average  wages  of 
]alH>r  with  board.  It  will  be  obser^'ed  that  with  reference  to  the  Canadian 
table  a  reference  is  made  to  the  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly, 
January,  1911,  imge  2.    I  have  not  that  publication  at  my  hand. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  It  here. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  it  Is  entirely  for 
Information  and  not  in  the  way  of  contradicting  what  he  has  said,  if  the 
immphlet  to  which  reference  Is  made  shows  that  the  average  wages  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  are  twenty-five  dollars  and  some  cents  per  month  with  board? 

Mr.  Stone,  The  Senator  asks  me  if  the  pamphlet  shows  that  fact.  What 
pamphlet? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  mean  the  pamphlet  to  which  reference  is  here  made.  It  is 
alleged  or  suggestetl  here  that  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  Canadian 
Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  January,  1911.  page  2. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  I  will  hand  the  Senator  from  Iowa  the  table 
printed  in  the  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  January,  1911,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  tbe  report  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Now,  here  Is  what  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to.  There  Is 
nothing  that  I  have  found  in  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  showing  in  so 
many  words  that  the  laborer's  board  was  deducted  from  his  wage,  but  here  is 
what  I  do  find  In  this  table.    The  Senator  can  see  by  examining  that  the  wage 
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Mr.  Wabben.  Tbe  wages  do  not  vary  much  in  farming  and  herding.  Since  the 
Senator  has  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  regarding  my  State,  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  tell  us  from  his  personal  experience  what  farm  laborers  get  in  his  State. 

Mr.  Stone.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  refer  to  farm  hands? 

Mr.  Warren.  Yes ;  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  wages  they  receive. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  get  much  less  than  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  like  to  know  from  the  Senator's  own  knowledge  and 
then  consult  the  figures  and  ascertain  if  they  come  out  as  well  as  they  do  for 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  so  ready  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge  as  are  the 
Senators  from  Wyoming  and  Vermont.  My  own  knowledge  is  somewhat  limited, 
and  I  could  not  speak  from  that  standpoint  with  confidence,  but  the  figures  as 
given  by  the  Agricultural  Department  put  the  Missouri  average  much  below 
that  of  Wyoming  and  the  other  new  and  rapidly  growing  States  of  the  North- 
west. The  wages,  with  board  on  annual  hirings  in  Missouri,  are  put  down  in 
the  table  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  from  which  I  have  read 
to  the  Senator,  at  $21.50  per  month.  The  Tariff  Board  places  the  Missouri  wage 
somewhat  below  that  sum. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  I* resident 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Warren.  Observing  the  difference  in  wages  in  Missouri,  a  central  State, 
and  in  Wyoming,  near  the  northern  line,  does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the 
wages  in  the  States  bordering  along  Canada  should  be  considered  as  apart,  per- 
haps, from  those  in  the  extreme  southernmost  States  when  comparing  them  with 
Canadian  wages  and  trying  to  ascertain  what  might  be  the  effect  of  this  reci- 
procity measure  which  the  Senator  is  indorsing? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  it  had  been  convenient  and  agreeable  to  my  friend  to  have  been 
present  during  the  remarks  I  have  made  to  the  Senate  and  heard  all  that  I  said, 
he  would  know  that  I  did  compare  the  border  States  with  the  border  Provinces, 
and  then  I  took  up  and  compared  the  two  countries  as  a  whole.  We  were  upon 
this  latter  phase  of  the  subject  when  the  Senator  came  in  and  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smoot.  In  examining  both  reports  I  can  not  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  which  the  -Senator  from  Missouri  has  reached,  that  the  Tariff 
Board  has  made  a  mistake  in  relation  to  the  Provinces  of  Canada  by  deducting 
from  the  statement  of  wages  the  amount  of  board,  as  referred  to  in  the 
Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly  of  January,  1911,  page  2.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  mistake  has  occurred  in  this  report  Just  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  indicated.  I  can  not  conceive  how  the  board  made 
the  mistake,  but,  they  evidently  have  done  so  in  this  particular  report. 

Mr.  Stone.  So  it  looked  to  me.  It  may  be  that  the  mistake  is  only  apparent 
and  can  be  explained.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  the  Tariff  Board  unduly 
or  unjustly.  I  merely  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
Possibly  it  can  be  explained  to  our  satisfaction.  So  far  as  my  argument  goes, 
it  is  in  no  wise  materially  affected  even  if  the  board  has  committed  no  error. 
If  no  error  has  been  committed,  and  if  the  figures  given  by  the  Tariff  Board 
are  correct,  it  still  remains  that  according  to  the  statistics  of  both  Govern- 
ments the  wages  in  Canada,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  effect  of  the  mistake  I  have  indicated,  if  a  mistake 
has  been  made  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  is  to  increase  the  margin  of  difference 
in  favor  of  Canada  above  that  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Inasmuch  a^  I  asked  the  question  which  precipitated  this 
examination,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
seems  to  me  to  be  true.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  table  as  reported  by 
»^he  Tariff  Board. 
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Mr.  Wabben.  Aside  from  the  figures  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
quoted,  in  the  Senator's  personal  knowledge  does  he  believe  that  those  flgnree 
are  correct? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  only  a  limited  persona]  knowledge  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wareen.  They  do  not  seem  to  conform  to  any  knowledge  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Stone.  My  statement  Is  that  if  you  will  subtract  the  average  board  as 
given  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  Canadian  workmen  from  the  laborers^ 
wage  as  given  by  the  Canadian  Government,  the  remainder  will  be  the  wage  as 
given  by  the  Tariff  Board  for  Canadian  farm  labor. 

Mr.  Wa&ren.  How  much  per  month  Is  the  average  board  for  agricultural 
laborers  in  yearly  hiring? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  varies  in  different  Provinces. 

Mr.  Wabben.  We  know  the  figures  are  absolutely  incorrect  as  to  the  yearly 
price  of  labor  and  the  price  per  month. 

Mr.  CcTiiMiNS.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  is  not  now  dealing 
with  the  price  of  labor  in  this  country,  but  he  is  dealing  with  the  price  of  labor 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  comparison  is  In  my  mind,  and  it  is  incorrect  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  put  It  up  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren]  as  I 
did  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Page].  The  figures  as  to  this  country  are 
taken  from  the  official  report  of  our  Department  of  Agriculture,  indorsed  by  the 
Tariff  Board.  The  Canadian  figures  are  taken  from  the  official  report  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Senator  may  wave  his  hand  arbi- 
trarily and  say  that  these  figures  are  false;  that  the  Tariff  Board  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  this  coimtry  and  the  minister  of  agriculture  in  Canada 
are  ignorant  and  that  they  are  giving  statistics  to  the  people  of  their  respective 
countries  which  are  absolutely  unreliable.  The  Senator  can  take  that  position 
if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Oh,  well,  there  are  opportunities  for  misunderstandings;  but 
facts  which  are  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  observant,  of  course,  can  not  be 
set  aside  upon  the  array  of  any  man's  figures  until  we  have  had  at  least  the 
opportunity  to  compare  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  are  the  average  wages  paid  farm  laborers  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Wabben.  They  run  from  $25  tc  |45  a  month. 
*  Mr.  Stone.  What  will  that  make  the  average? 

Mr.  Wabben.  Of  course,  they  have  board  besides. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  makes  what  average? 

Mr.  Wabben.  An  average  of  $35  a  month. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not,  of  course,  know  the  extent  of  the  Senator's  knowledge  or 
the  extent  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  subject,  but  I  accept  his  assurance.  Now,  this 
table  I  hold,  printed  In  the  Crop  Reporter,  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and,  the  officials  say,  was  compiled  after  diligent  Inquiry,  and  on 
that  showing  I  hold  that  prima  facie  it  is  entitled  to  credence.  Let  us  test  its 
accuracy  in  Wyoming.  In  this  table  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
average  monthly  wage  in  Wyoming  for  1910  at  $35,  being  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  says  the  average  monthly  wage  is  in  his  State. 

Mr.  Jones.  With  board? 

Mr.  Stone.  With  board — ^Just  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  says. 

The  PBEsmiNo  Officeb  (Mr.  Curtis  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  merely  asked  whether  the  figures  given  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri included  board.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  say  that  his 
figures  did  not  include  board. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Farm  laborers  in  Wyoming  get  $35,  with  board. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  understood  the  Senator  In  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Net    Of  course  the  farm  laborer  has  his  board. 

Mr.  8tt)NE.  So  I  understood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  asked  me  what  my 
Informatton  was.  I  dislike  to  Inject  my  personality  into  the  debate,  but  I  will 
say  that  I  have  paid  wages  to  not  less  than  a  hundred  men  and  from  that  to 
several  hundred  men  a  month  for  a  great  many  years,  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursalta. 

Mr.  Stone.  In  herding  or  in  farming? 

Mr.  Wabben.  In  both. 

Mr.  Stone.  How  much  is  paid  to  those  engaged  in  farmhig? 
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I  want  to  show  Col.  Pryor  and  these  friends  of  mine  at  Sikeston,  and  all 
others  who  suffer  from  this  apprehension,  that  they  are  mistaken  so  far  as  cattle 
and  other  live  stock  are  concerned.  I  want  to  show  them  that  they  have  been 
Imposed  upon  and  that  there  Is  no  danger  of  an  overflow  of  cheap  Canadian 
cattle  Into  the  United  States.  Now,  as  to  the  facts:  EMrst,  let  us  see  about 
dairy  cattle.  Turning  to  the  Tariff  Board  report,  at  page  109,  here  Is  what  I 
find  about  dairy  cattle.     I  will  read  it : 

Prices  of  dairy  cows  range  from  $33  to  $39  a  head  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York.  In  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota  the  range  is 
practically  the  same.  In  tne  western  border  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
the  range  is  from  $41.80  to  $46.50.  In  eastern  Canada  prices  of  dairy  cows  range  from 
$32  to  $48,  and  in  western  Canada  from  $.39  to  $41.  The  highest  Canadian  price  quoted 
is  $48  in  Ontario  as  against  $46.50  in  Montana,  the  highest  American  price. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Is  the  Senator  refiding  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  sent  by  th^  President  to  the 
Senate  in  response  to  a  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cum- 
mins]. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  And  it  gives  the  price  of  cows  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Stone.  Dairy  cowa 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Dairy  cows,  and  gives  the  price  at  from  $35  to  $45  per  head? 

Mr.  Stone.  Let  me  .see.    It  says : 

In  the  western  border  States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  the  range  Is  from 
$41.80  to  $46.50. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  They  rendily  command,  I  think  I  might  safely  say,  double  that 

Mr.  Cummins  (to  Mr.  Stone).  On  page  110  you  will  find  Idaho  specified. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  turn  over  to  that  page. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  Page  110.  On  that  page  is  a  table  giving  prices  in  various  States 
and  Provinces.  The  iiverago  in  Idaho  for  dairy  cows  is  fixed  in  this  table  at 
$41.40. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Forty-one  dollars? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  the  average. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  That  is  above  the  other  average 

Mr.  Stone.  No. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  But  it  is  very  much  below  the  fact. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  above  the  average  of  the  values  given  in  what  I  first 
read.  That  covered  three  States — Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington — and  gave 
a  range  of  values  for  the  three  States  of  $41.80  to  $46.50. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  In  my  State  a  cow  that  is  considered  worth  keeping  and  feed- 
ing will  bring  $75  and  upward. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  can  settle  that  with  the  Tariff  Board— his  Tariff 
Board.  The  Tariff  Board  claims  to  have  Investigated  the  facta  and  to  speak 
with  definite  information.  I  will  not  stop  to  exchange  offhand  opinions  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  permit  me,  of  course  that 
means  that  that  is  the  general  average  on  the  general  range  of  cattle.  It  does 
not  mean  that  there  may  not  be  here  and  there,  in  connection  with  private 
residence,  a  cow  running  up  to  $70.  At  the  same  time  there  are  a  great  many 
on  the  range  that  run  down  to  $20. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Dairy  cows  are  not  kept  on  what  we  call  the  range.  They  are 
kept  within  an  area  where  they  can  be  found  at  least  twice  a  day.  and  they 
are  fed  and  taken  care  of,  as  they  should  be  in  any  country.  The  price  of  dairy 
cows  that  are  considered  worth  keeping  is  above  $75.  The  accidental  scrub 
cows,  of  course,  have  a  price  according  to  the  individual  cow. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  speaking  not  Of  scrub  cows  but  of  dairy  cows.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  cows  described  in  the  report  are  Jersey,  Holstein,  or  what, 
but  they  are  dairy  cows. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  The  price  of  them  will  run  up  above  $100  when  you  get  into 
that  class  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Baiuby.  Mr.  President 

The  ViCJE  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  ' 
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Mr.  Bailet.  The  average  dairy  cow  is  a  grade  cow  and  worth  less  than  half 
as  mach  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  estimates.  Of  course  the  registered  Jersey 
cows  are  worth  more,  and,  taking  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  prices  of 
them,  woald  perhaps  average  $100.  But  the  average  dairy  cow  of  the  country 
will  not  command  one-half  that  much.  They  certainly  will  not  equal  $50  per 
head.  ,  . 

Mr.  Hbt'bubn.  The  effort  has  been  for  years  to  raise  the  standard  of  our 
cattle,  both  beef  cattle  and  dairy  cows,  and  it  has  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  some  of  the  best  cattle-breeding  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
resulted  in  raising  the  grade  even  of  the  ordinary  dairy  cow  so  far  above 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  that  unless  you  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance- 
ment in  the  betterment  of  the  grade  of  dairy  cattle  you  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
in  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Maktine  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  allow  me  to  say 
Just  a  word?  As  a  farmer  all  my  life,  I  can  assert  that  throughout  New  Jersey 
and  the  most  of  New  York  it  is  a  rarity  to  And  a  milch  cow  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts that  will  command  over  $50.  There  are  instances,  as  the  Senator  states, 
where  dairy  cows  will  nm  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  uud  fifty  dollars, 
and  I  have  neighbors  who  have  paid  as  high  as  $2,500  for  a  cow.  But  the 
average  cow  throughout  the  dairy  districts  of  New  York  State,  up  in  great 
Orange  County,  the  dairying  county  of  New  York  State,  and  through  Sussex 
Comity,  will  not  average  over  from  forty-five  to  fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr,  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  simply  desire  to  state  that  in  the  dairy  districts  of  the  State 
of  Washington  a  cow  at  less  than  $50  is  a  rarity. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  I  can  find  you  hundreds  of  them  for  $40  through- 
out Sussex. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  speaking  simply  of  the  State  of  Washington.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  New  Jersey  or  New  York. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  from  Washington  might  buy  cows  in  New  Jersey  and 
sell  them  in  Washington  at  a  good  profit 

Mr.  Jones.  Not  very  well,  with  the  expense  of  sending  them  out  there.  It 
is  too  far. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Just  a  word.  It  does  seem  to  be  conceded  that  the  dairies  of 
the  East  are  composed  at  least  in  part  of  mixed  breeds  of  cattle.  Among  men 
who  engage  in  dairying  for  profit  in  the  West  they  do  not  keep  mixed  cattle  to 
any  extent. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  certainly  will  not  be  contended  seriously  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  that  in  his  State,  or  in  any  State,  dairies  kept  and  run  as  a  business  for 
milk  and  butter  are  made  up  of  thoroughbred  cows? 

Mr.  IIbyburn.  To  a  very  large  extent,  and  more  so  every  year. 

Mr.  Stone.  My  observation  has  been  and  my  belief  is  that  dairy  herds  are 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  mixed  blood  or  grade  cattle.  The  thoroughbreds 
are  used  chiefly  for  improving  the  grade  cows.  Thoroughbred  bulls  are  often 
sold  at  high  prices,  and  cows,  too,  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  should  consider  that  in  a  new 
country,  where  we  are  stocking  up  for  the  first  time,  we  are  not  apt  to  have  any 
oarried-over  stock,  as  it  were,  while  in  an  older  country  they  have  a  remnant 
of  a  condition  that  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  a  new  country. 
We  have  very  little  of  what  you  would  call  the  old  breed  of  cattle.  Whatever 
we  have  is  new  and  the  best. 

.Mr.  Stone.  There  is  at  C-olumbIa,  Mo.,  a  thoroughbred  dairy  cow  called  Mis- 
souri Chief  Josephine,  now  about  8  years  old,  belonging  to  the  State  agricul- 
tural farm,  valued  at  $20,000.  One  of  hor  calves  sold  for  $3,000.  But  that  cow 
is.  of  course,  a  rare  exception.    Such  cows  are  produced  only  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Oat.linoer.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaixinoer.  We  have  a  herd  In  New  Hampshire  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably even  with  that  famous  Missouri  cow.  But  that  was  not  what  I  rose  to 
inquire  about.  This  is  an  interesting  phase  of  this  discussion.  As  I  understand 
from  this  table  which  the  Senator  has  quoted,  the  average  value  of  dairy  cows 
in  the  United  States  is  $35.79? 
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Mr.  Stone.  No;  not  in  the  United  States;  in  17  Statee. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  Well,  in  17  States — ^the  dairy  Slates? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  They  comprise  the  dairy  States.  Thirty-five  dollars  nnd 
seventy-nine  cents  and  in  Canada  $48? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  believed  we  would  get  nincb  for 
the  United  States  out  of  this  reciprocity  agreement  People  have  talked  about 
its  being  a  great  boon  to  us  to  get  Into  the  Canadian  market  for  cattle,  and 
yet  it  seems  that  that  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  According  to  the  Senator's 
argument  we  are  not  going  to  get  any  benefit  from  that,  and  the  claim  that 
reduced  cost  of  living  will  result  is  a  myth. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  we  would  get  benefits  from  reciprocal  trade  in  Canada. 
But  I  will  not  now  be  diverted  into  an  argument  about  benefits,  which  would 
lead  me  entirely  away  from  what  I  am  discussing  and  thus  confuse  when  I  nm 
seeking  to  instruct  Later  on  we  will  discuss  the  question  of  benefits.  One 
thing  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Bailet.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  have  here 
the  Statistical  Abstract,  which  gives,  on  page  148,  the  number  and  value  of 
specified  farm  animals.  The  number  of  milch  cows  in  this  country  in  1910  is 
given  as  21,801,000,  and  the  value  of  those  milch  cows  as  $780,308,000,  making 
an  average  value  of  less  than  $40  per  head  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  average. 

Mr.  Stone.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  hns  already  called  attention 
to  the  average  price  of  dairy  cows  in  17  States  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Canada, 
showing  the  average  in  the  States  to  be  $35.79  and  in  the  Provinces  $43,  per- 
haps I  had  better  read  into  the  Record  the  names  of  the  States  from  which 
this  average  is  made.  They  are  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  Soatb 
Dakota,  Texas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Mr.  Bacon   Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  Stone.  Tes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  permit  me  for  a  moment, 
although  I  hardly  will  get  credit  for  it,  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in 
this  business.  The  trouble  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  that  he  estimates 
the  value  of  a  cow  when  she  Is  at  her  best,  giving  milk,  whereas  the  averap^e 
of  the  same  herd  of  cattle  is  based  uiK)n  the  value  of  the  cow  when  it  Is  not 
in  that  condition  of  productivity,  if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  and  when  it  is 
giving  no  milk  at  all.  Therefore  the  two  things  are  very  different.  A  cow  1a 
productive,  practically,  for  only  one-half  the  time;  of  course  she  gives  milk 
largely  more  than  half  the  time,  but  the  average  value  is  not  the  value  at  her 
best.  A  cow  in  full  milk  Is  worth  fully  r^O  per  cent  more  than  when  she  Is  not 
giving  milk.    So  the  average  must  be  taken  that  way. 

Mr.  IIeyburn.  A  cow  Is  averaged  up  for  a  year,  and  she  sells  on  her  yearly 
average.    It  is  not  a  dairy  cow  after  it  ceases  to  bo  productive. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Oh.  yes;  they  are  all  dairy  cattle. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  It  is  converted  into  meat  or  whatever  It  can  be  converted  into. 

Mr.  Bacon.  (Vrtainly  that  \i<  what  i.H  meant  when  they  take  the  average  of 
dairy  cattle.  They  mean  dairy  herds.  They  do  not  mean  simply  the  cottlo  at 
their  best  in  giving  milk. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  A  cow  that  has  a  record  or  can  make  one  is  worth  as  much 
at  one  time  of  the  year  as  another. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  with  your  iiermfsslon,  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed. I  have  given  the  average  for  the  17  States  and  for  the  Provinces.  I  wish 
now  to  make  some  particular  conipari.(<ons.  In  the  eastern  border  States.  fn>m 
Maine  to  New  York,  prices  for  dairj*  cows  ranjre  from  $33  to  $39  iier  head :  in 
the  Middle  States,  from  Mi'*higan  to  North  Dakoia.  Inclusive,  dairy  cows  like- 
wise range  from  $.33  to  $39  |>er  head:  in  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Washingt(»n  the 
range  of  prices  rises  from  $41.80  to  $46..V).  In  the  eastern  Provinces  of  Cana<Ia 
the  value  of  dairy  cows  ranges  from  $32  to  $48.  as  agjilnnt  $33  to  $39  for  the 
Eastern  States.  In  western  Canada  the  value  runs  from  $39  to  $41,  as  against 
$3S  to  $39  In  the  Middle  States  and  $41.S0  to  $40.r)<)  in  .Montana.  Idaho,  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  especially  to  cnimmend  these  flgures  to  Dairjrman  Gard- 
ner, the  master  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Orange.  He  is  engaged  in  the  dairy 
business,  and  when  before  the  Fiuitnce  Committee  last  February  he  seemed  to  be 
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suffering  acutely  from  an  oppressive  fear  that  if  this  reciprocity  agreement 
should  be  consented  to  by  Congress  the  prices  of  his  dairy  stoclc  might  be  dis 
astrously  affected. 

Having  said  this  much  about  dairy  cattle,  I  will  now  spealc  of  other  cattle. 
I  will  b^n  by  reading  an  excerpt  from  page  110  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report  : 

I*rlce8  of  other  cattle  vary  in  the  United  States  from  $14.30  a  head  in  Minnesota  to 
$27.40  In  Montana,  while  in  Canada  the  range  of  prices  is  from  $31  in  Saskatchewan  to 
$34  in  Ontario. 

Does  no  one  rise  to  dispute  that? 

Next  I  will  call  attention  to  some  figures  given  at  page  130  of  the  Tariff 
Board  report,  which  furnish  a  comparison  of  prices — specific  prices — in  certain 
cities.  The  first  comi>arison  to  which  I  call  attention  is  between  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Toronto,  Canada.  According  to  the  table  of  prices  given  by  the  Tariff 
Board  the  producer's  price  for  beef  steers  and  heifers  ranges  from  $4  to  $6.20 
per  hundred  pounds  at  Buffalo,  while  at  Toronto  the  price  runs  from  $4  to  $i5.65. 
These  figures  are  for  January,  1911. 

Next,  take  stockers  and  feeders.  At  Buffalo  the  price  for  this  class  of  cattle 
ranges  from  $3.30  to  $4.75;  at  Toronto,  $3.75  to  $5.  This  table  covers  other 
descriptions  of  cattle,  but  instead  of  reading  all  of  it  I  will  insert  it. 

Now,  let  us  compare  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  Windsor,  Ontario.  Beef  steers  and 
heifers  range  in  market  price  at  Detroit  from  $3.65  to  $5.30  per  hundred  pounds, 
and  at  Windsor  from  $3.95  to  $5.60  per  hundred  pounds.  Stockers  and  feeders 
range  at  Detroit  from  $2.45  to  $4.15  and  at  Windsor  from  $3.70  to  $4.90  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

There  is  also  in  these  tables  a  comparison  of  wholesale  prices  as  well  as  the 
prices  of  producers,  and  relatively  they  run  about  the  same.  There  are  other 
tables  and  other  comparisons,  but  what  I  have  given  should  suffice.  However, 
Mr.  Presidoit,  I  will  ask  leave  to  Insert  in  my  remarks  the  two  tables  on  page 
130  of  the  Tariff  Board*s  report  to  which  I  have  alluded.  They  can  be  studied 
with  profit. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Without  objection,  permission  is  granted  as  requested. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Comparaiive  prices  of  agricultural  products,  January,  1911, 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS, 
r  Prices  quoted  January,  1911.1 


Commodity. 


BMf  steers  and  heifen 

Beefoows 

Stockers  and  feeders. . 
CalTCi 

Milken  and  sprin|>erB. 

Lambs 

Sheep 

Hoa 


BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Canada. 


Place. 


{ 


A. 
C. 
A, 
C. 
A. 
C. 
A. 
C, 


A. 
C. 


A. 

C. 
A. 
C. 
A. 
C. 


Producer's  price. 


Wholesale  price. 


Highest.   I    Lowest.    |   Highest. 


PertOOtbt. 
S6.20 
5.65 
4.80 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 
6.55 
7.80 

Per  head, 

861.00 
71.00 

PertOOlbf. 
S5.90 
5.70 
4.00 
4.15 
7.75 
0.30 


Per  too  Ihi. 
$400 
4.00 
3.55 
2. 
3 
3 
5 


.60 
30 
75 

.35 


2.50 

Perfteod. 

$18.00 
26.00 

PerlOOlbt. 
14.15 
5.20 
2.25 
2.55 
5.40 
6.50 


Per  too  lbs. 
S6.75 
6.25 
5.35 
5.25 
5.25 
5.50 
7.25 
8.50 

Per  head. 

S70.00 
80.00 

Per  too  Ou. 

$6.50 
6.25 
4.50 
4.65 
8.50 

10.00 


Lowest. 


PerlOOlbt. 
16.26 
4.60 
4.00 
3.00 
S.75 
4.26 
6.00 
3.00 

Per  head. 
120.00 
30.00 

PertOOlbe, 
14.75 
5.75 
2.70 
3.00 
6.00 
7.16 
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ComparaHve  prices  of  agricultural  products^  January ^  1911 — Continued. 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEAT8--Conttaiued. 


Commodltf. 


Beef  steera  and  helten. 


Stooken  and  feeders. 
Calves 


Lambs. 

Sheep. 

Hogs.. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Windsor,  Ontario. 


Place. ;      Piodtioer'B  price. 


A. 

C. 


I     A 

Beef  cows ,<    ^' 


A. 
C. 
A. 
C. 


Milkers  and  springers ^i  ^' 


A. 
C. 
A. 

r. 

A. 


Highest. 


PertOOlbt. 
$5.30 
5.60 
4.00 
4.65 
4.15 
4.90 
8.75 
7.25 


Lowest 


PerlOOlbt. 
13.65 
3.06 
3.00 
2.50 
2.45 
3.70 
3.40 
2.50 


Per  head. 

Per  head. 

$47.00 

120.00 

70.00 

25.00 

PerlOOlha, 

PerlOOUn. 

$5.60 

$3.90 

6.65 

5.15 

4.70 

2.00 

4.15 

2.55 

R  40 

5.50 

9.20 

6.50 

(In  this  table  A.  st«nds  for  United  SUtes  and  C.  for  Canada.) 


Commission  prioe. 


Highest 


I 


PerSOOlbe. 
$6.00 
6.25 
4.50 
5.25 
4.75 
5.50 
9.50 
$.00 


Perl00lb9. 
•4.25 
4.50 
3.50 
3.  00 
3.00 
4.25 
4.00 
3.00 


I 


Per  head.      Per  head. 
$55. 00  $25. 00 

80. 00  I         an  00 

PerJ0Olbi.,PntOOib$, 


$6.25 
6.25 
4.25 
4.65 
9.15 

laoo 


$4.50 
5.75 
2.50 

3.00 
0.25 
7.15 


Mr.  Stone.  Now.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider  a  rather  important 
fact.  During  the  five  years  from  1906  to  1911  the  value  of  all  cattle,  dutiable 
and  free,  imported  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States  was  $1,193,796,  while  the 
value  of  the  dutiable  cattle  exported  during  that  period  from  the  rnlte<l  States 
to  Canada  was  $1,578,179,  showing  an  excess  of  exi)ort8  over  linimrts  of  $384,383. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbksident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi'om  Iowa? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a  question  at  this 
ix>int,  because  I  do  not  thiulc  that  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  just  made  without  either  explanation  or  an  addition  to  it 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  going  to  make  one  explanation 

Mr.  Cummins.  Namely,  what  are  the  duties 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  just  going  to  refer  to  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well ;  then  I  will  withhold  my  question. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  anticipated  me  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Canadian  and  American  tariff  duties  on  cattle  are  not  mate- 
rially different.    The  duties  levied  in  the  respective  countries  are  as  follows: 

Canada,  duty  on  all  cattle,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

United  States,  duty  on  cattle  under  1  year  old,  $2  each. 

Duty  on  cattle  over  1  year  old  and  worth  not  over  $14  per  head,  $3.75  each. 

Duty  on  cattle  worth  $14  or  over,  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  imported  cattle  which  come  in  under  a  specific  rate  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain their  value  in  order  to  estimate  the  equivalent  ad  valorem.  Accordingly  I 
requested  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pep|)er,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  to 
reduce  specific  duties  to  ad  valorem  duties  and  inform  me  what  was  the  ad 
valorem  duty  paid  on  all  Canadian  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1910.  I  asmimed  that  the  imi)orts  of  that 
year  would  re|)resent  a  fair  average  of  the  imi)ortH  for  a  series  of  years. 
Responding  to  my  request  Mr.  Pepper  wrote  me  as  follows: 

United  States  dutiable  imports  for  connumption  of  cattle  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1010,  conitlRted  of  5,168  head,  valued  at  $109,772,  a  per  capita  value 
of  $21.24.  Reference  to  Canadian  export  statiatica  ahowa  that  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  those  were  oyer  1  year  old  and  were  theroforo  dutiable  at  271  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  only  2i  per  cent  higher  than  the  Canadian  rate  of  25  per  cent  agalnat  Amerlean 
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cattle.  TLo  remaining  one-fourth  were  dutiable  at  but  |2  each,  an  average  ad  yalorem 
of  only  21  i>or  cent.  In  the  face  of  Identical  duties,  Mexico  during  the  same  period  sold 
to  the  United  States  |!2,094J96  worth  of  cattle,  the  majority  of  which  were  taxed  at  27i 
per  cent.  This  shows  that  If  Canada  had  wished  to  sell  her  cattle  in  the  United  States 
she  should  have  found  a  good  market  in  spite  of  the  duty. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  of  the  cattle  Imported  from  Canada  last  year 
three-fourths  paid  a  duty  of  27^  per  cent  and  one-fourth  a  duty  of  21  per  cent 
ad  valorem  as  against  25  per  cent  paid  on  our  exports  to  Canada.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  paid  on  cattle  going  from  the  States 
to  the  Dominion  and  coming  from  the  Dominion  into  the  States  was  almost 
identical. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  Introduce  a  distinguished  Canadian  wit- 
ness. I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  brief  extract  from  an  address  deliv- 
ered in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  on  March  7,  1911,  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Currie,  a  member  of  that  body.  I  have  been  reading  with  keen  interest  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  find  that  there  are  many  members  of 
that  body  as  intensely  opposed  to  this  reciprocity  agreement  as  any  Senator  on 
this  floor.    Mr.  Currie  is  one  of  them.    I  read  as  follows  from  his  speech : 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  cattle  trade  in  Ontario.  The  honorable  member  from 
South  Wellington  [Mr.  Guthrie]  told  the  House,  with  a  great  deal  of  chest  beating — 

They  are  almost  as  complimentary  over  there  as  we  are  on  this  side  of  the 

line- 
That  he  would  warrant  that  the  statistics  of  the  Mail  were  very  reliable,  and  that  If 

one  opened  the  Mail  he  would  find  that  at  any  time  in  the  last  10  years  the  price  of  beef 

cattle  was  higher  in  Chicago  than  In  Toronto. 

That  seemed  strange  to  me,  because  when  I  was  a  young  newspaper  man  I  used  to  write 

the  market  reports  for  the  Mail,  and  I  know  a  little  about  the  business. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Currie,  like  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  proceeded  to  testify  and  give  his  personal  experience.  Proceeding,  he 
says: 

However,  I  went  to  the  library  and  I  hunted  up  the  files  of  the  Mail,  and  I  took  the 
prices  at  haphazard  for  each  two  weeks  during  those  several  years ;  and  I  have  prepared 
a  table,  and  that  table  nhows,  among  other  things,  that  when  a  professional  man  talks  to 
an  Intelligent  audience  like  this  he  ought  to  speak  the  truth,  because  I  never  heard  in  all 
my  life  so  many  absolutely  improbable  and  untruthful — if  that  is  a  parliamentary  expres- 
sion— statements  made  with  regard  to  any  question  as  have  been  made  about  this  treaty. 
To  get  these  prices  I  took  the  strer  weighing  about  1,100  pounds,  which  would  average 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  cattle.  Of  course,  there  may  be  a  nigh-priced  bunch  that  would 
fetch  a  dollar  a  hundrewcight  more  than  the  ordinary  animals  for  Christmas  beef  or 
something  like  that,  but  I  took  the  prices  for  the  standard  animal  in  Toronto  and  Chicago 
from  the  files  of  the  mall  and  Empire  from  1901  to  1910,  and  this  is  the  result : 


May  4, 1901 

May  II,  1902.... 
Msy  VS,  1903.... 
Msy  12,  IWM.... 

May  9, 1905 

May  10, 1900.... 
May  17, 1907.... 
May  15,  I90H.... 
May  25, 1909.... 
May  13, 1910.... 


Toronto. 
»4.25 

Chicago. 

S3. 95 

5.  2.*) 

,').00 

4.iO 

4.06 

5.20 

4.90 

o.  70 

5.50 

5.10 

4.00 

:>.  12i 

4.  CO 

."j.  .'iO 

5.00 

5.  To 

.5.10 

7.00 

6.25 

It  seems  as  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Is  having  his  troubles,  too.  Over  there,  as 
over  here,  there  are  powerful  Influences  oi)eratiug  to  defeat  this  trade  agree- 
ment and  they  use  much  the  same  kind  of  arguments  against  it  that  we  hear  in 
the  American  Congress,  only  they  say  if  the  agreement  is  ratified  and  carried 
into  effect  it  will  ruin  Tauadn.  whlU*  on  this  Hide  wc  are  told  it  will  ruin  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  a  fearful  pact,  indeed,  that  the  President  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  have  concluded  If  it  would  be  ruinous  to  lK>th  countries. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  what  I  have  to  say  about  cattle.  Just  a  word 
now  about  i^eep.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  allay  the  apprehension  of  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren],  the  watchful  guardian  and  champion  of  woolgrowers 
and  sheep  herders,  that  the  sheep  industry  Is  in  danger  of  destruction  from  this 
agreement  Let  me  read  some  statistics  about  sheep.  Possibly  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  all  cocked  and  primed  to  show  that  these  statistics  are  unre- 
liable; but  they,  too,  are  statistics  furnished  by  his  Tariff  Board. 
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Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President- 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  approaclilng  the  figures  with  a  good 
deal  of  apprehension  himself  that  they  are  incorrect. 

Mr.  Stone.  No  ;  I  am  not.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
furnished  by  the  board*  and,  having  no  information  to  the  contrary,  I  must 
accept  what  they  say  as  correct  On  page  110  pf  the  Tariff  Board  report  I  read 
as  follows: 

Prices  of  sheep  are  much  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ontario  specializes  on  pedigreed  flocks,  as  appears  later  on.  In  the  United  States 
they  range  from  $2.90  per  head  in  Texas  to  $5.30  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  while  in  Canada 
the  range  is  from  $4  in  Nova  Scotia  to  $7  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan. 

With  these  higher  prices  prevailing  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  prices 
given  for  the  States,  it  would  not  seem  that  there  Is  any  imminent  danger  of  the 
sheep  herders  of  Wyoming  or  any  other  State  being  overwhelmed  by  an  undue 
influx  of  Canadian  sheep  Into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  will  indulge  me  a  moment  I  will  then  yield. 

Mr.  Warren.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  already  obtained  leave  to  insert  some  tables  showing  the 
comparative  prices  of  sheep  in  different  leading  markets  in  both  countries.  I 
will  ask  Senators  to  examine  those  tables  and  thus  relieve  me  of  further  refer- 
ring to  them  at  this  time.  I  am  getting  weary  from  this  protracted  speech,  and 
I  fear  the  Senate  is  also. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Warren.  Since  the  Senator  has  so  broadly  referred  to  me,  I  am  tempted 
to  make  an  observation  or  two. 

I  notice  that  when  he  quoted  the  price  of  beef  in  Chicago  and  in  Toronto  he 
quoted  various  days  in  different  months.  If  one  wants  to  make  an  absolutely 
correct  statement,  he  ought  to  take  the  price  every  day  during  the  month  in  one 
market  and  the  price  every  day  in  the  other,  and  compare  the  averages,  or  if  he 
wants  to  abbreviate  it,  he  ought  to  have  the  market  price  taken  on  the  same 
day  of  the  month  In  each  month  quoted.  I  observe  that  the  prices  quoted  are 
on  the  26th  day  of  the  month  in  one  case  and  the  13th  day  In  another,  and  so 
forth.  Prices  go  up  and  down  In  the  various  markets.  Sometimes  they  are 
lower  In  one  and  higher  in  the  other.  I  notice  that  difference  often  between  the 
Chicago  and  Omaha  markets. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  be  a  little  more  definite,  so  that  I  may 
better  understand  him.     I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  was  alluding  to  the  quotation  which  the  Senator  made  from 
figures  given  at  two  places  In  comparison.  I  will  not  charge  the  Senator  with 
any  unfairness. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  read  what  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  said. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  Giving  the  figures  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  For  the  same  day  In  each  town. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  same  day  in  each  town,  but  the  Senator  did  not  take  the 
same  day  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Stone.  I^t  us  settle  that  fact.  Take  May  4,  1901.  The  price  Is  given 
in  Toronto  and  Chicago  for  that  day. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  observe  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  Take  May  13,  1910;  the  same  thing  is  done;  and  so  with  the 
others. 

Mr.  Warren.  But  why  did  not  the  Senator  take  May  3  or  May  4  in  every 
year?  It  shows  to  me  the  effect  of  Juggling  figures  not  in  a  way,  I  will  say, 
that  is  not  prevalent  with  a  man  who  likes  to  make  his  case.  You  may  take 
the  market  of  Chicago  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  in  comparison  with  Omaha, 
and  take  the  26th  day  of  another  month,  and  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  prove  from 
such  figures  that  one  market  is  higher  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  in  the  table  quoted  the  same  day  of  the  month  is  taken  for 
each  year. 

Mr.  Warren.  No  ;  but  you  are  comparing  them. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  comparison  Is  made  for  the  same  day  In  each  year. 
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Mr.  Wabbbn.  I  understand.  Now,  then,  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  sheep 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  proves  nothing.  In  the  first  place,  if 
they  are  that  much  higher  in  Canada,  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  we  should 
remove  the  tariff ;  I  do  not  see  any  benefits  that  we  would  get  from  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  sheep  in  Canada  are  grown  largely  for  the  sale  of  thorough- 
breds for  breeding  purposes,  and  of  course  they  average  higher.  They  have  not 
the  large  flocks  of  plain  mutton  sheep  and  plain  wool  sheep  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  see  that  it  cuts  any  figure  whatever  as  to  the  tariff 
whettier  the  prices  there  are  higher  or  lower. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  it  has  been  contended  that  this  agreement  would  injure  the 
American  sheep  raiser  by  letting  in  the  cheaper  sheep  of  Canada.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  that  assumption  is  not  well  founded.  To  show  that  is 
the  full  scope  of  my  present  purpose,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  now  says 
that  it  cuts  no  figure,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  whether  prices  in  Canada 
are  higher  or  lower  than  in  the  States.  I  think  I  can  afford  to  dismiss  the 
fsheep  question  at  this  point. 

As  to  swine,  I  will  Just  put  in  a  little  bit  in  passing.  There  is  not  enough 
exchange  of  swine  between  the  two  countries  to  make  this  subject  worth  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  Gk)BE.  Put  in  a  few  shoats. 

Mr.  Stone.  There  are  not  hogs  enough  going  and  coming,  even  with  the  shoats, 
to  make  the  subject  interesting. 

On  page  110  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report  I  find  what  I  read : 

Prices  of  swine  are  slightly  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  In  our 
eastern  border  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York — ^they  range 
from  $10  to  111.50  a  head;  and  in  the  central  border  States  the  range  is  about  the  same. 
In  the  western  border  States  the  range  of  prices  is  from  $10.40  to  $11.10.  In  the  great 
agricultural  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  prices  of  swine  vary  little  from  those 
already  quoted.  In  eastern  Canada  the  range  of  swine  prices  is  from  $10  to  $13,  and  in 
western  Canada  from  $12  to  $13.  The  highest  American  price  is  $11.80  a  head  in  Wis- 
consin, as  against  the  highest  Canadian  price  of  $13  a  head,  which  is  quoted  for  Quebec, 
Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan. 

In  addition  to  that  I  will  ask  Senators  to  examine  the  comparative  prices  of 
swine  in  leading  markets  of  the  two  countries,  as  shown  in  the  Tariff  Board 
tables  I  have  obtained  leave  to  insert  in  my  remarks. 

Now,  a  word  or  two  about  horses  and  I  am  done.  On  i)age  109  of  the  Tariff 
Board  report  I  read: 

Prices  of  horsen  range  from  $106  to  $125  per  h*»ad  in  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York.  In  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota  the  range  is  from 
$111  to  $126,  and  In  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington  from  $80  to  $108.  In  eastern 
Canada  prices  of  horses  range  from  $107  to  $139  per  head,  while  in  western  Canada  the 
range  Is  from  $107  to  $156.  In  the  great  agricultural  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa  prices  range  from  $120  to  $124.  In  all  the  Canadian  Provinces  except  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  Nova  Scotia  the  prices  are  higher  than  in  any  of  our 
States. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  average  price  of  horses  in  17  States:  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon.  The  average  price  in  these  States  is  $108.19.  The  average 
price  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  is  $133. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Is  that  last  year? 

Mr.  Stowe.  It  is  for  1900. 

Mr.  President,  the  table  I  hold  here,  found  at  page  110  of  the  Tariff  Board 
report,  shows  the  comparative  prices  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  as  well  as 
horses,  as  between  certain  States  and  Provinces,  and  I  ask  leave  to  insert  it  in 
mj  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  request  Is  granted. 
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The  table  is  as  follows : 

Numher  and  average  value  per  head  of  live  stock  on  farms,  "by  classes,  in  speci- 
fied States  and  Canada, 


Number  of  live  stock  on  farms  (in  1909): 

United  States » 

Canada » 


Average  value  per  head  (in  1910): 
United  States  ^— 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

New  York 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 


Average. 


Canada*— 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Ckilumbla 


Average . 


Horses. 


21,040,000 
2,132,489 


$125.00 
106.00 
106.00 
125.00 
122.00 
124.00 
126.00 
121.00 
111.00 
120.00 
114.00 
105.00 
73.00 
80.00 
102.00 
108.00 
103.00 


108.19 


107.00 
113.00 
131.00 
139.00 
133.00 
107.00 
156.00 
126.00 


133.00 


Dairy 
cows. 


21,801,000 
2,849,306 


$33.00 
30.20 
34.20 
39.50 
41.00 
42.80 
39.50 
36.60 
33.00 
36.00 
33.90 
33.00 
29.50 
46.50 
41.40 
41.80 
39.60 


35.79 


32.00 
37.00 
34.00 
31.00 
48.00 
40.00 
41.00 
39.00 


43.00 


Other 
cattle. 


47,279,000 

4,384,779 


$16.90 
20.30 
14.40 
18.20 
24.50 
26.40 
18.50 
16.40 
14.30 
22.20 
20.50 
21.50 
15.30 
27.40 
21.40 
19.90 
18.50 


19.41 


Sheep. 


57,216,000 
2,705.390 


23.00 
29.00 
28.00 
31.00 
34.00 
23.00 
31.00 
30.00 


31.00 


$3.70 
3.70 
4.00 
5.00 
5.20 
5.30 
4.70 
4.50 
4.00 
5.30 
4.00 
4.00 
2.90 
4.20 
4.70 
3.90 
3.70 


4.08 


6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 


Swine. 


47,782,000 
2,912,509 


6.00 


$11.50 

11.50 

10.00 

11.50 

10.00 

10.90 

10.50 

11.80 

11.50 

11.30 

11.00 

11.10 

6.60 

10.10 

8.70 

9.40 

8.20 


9.14 


10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
10.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.00 


11.00 


1  Crop  Reporter,  United  States,  February,  1911. 

3  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  Canada,  January,  1911. 


Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  I  am  through  with  what  I  have  to  say  relating  to 
live  stock :  and  having  shown  from  these  official  figures  the  comparative  prices 
of  live  stock  as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  I  want  to  ask  the  Re- 
publican committee  of  Chariton  County,  and  also  my  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic friends  who  assembled  in  mass  meeting  at  Sikeston,  Mo.,  to  protest 
against  reciprocity,  what  the  producer  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  or  the  horse 
breeder  has  to  fear  from  Canadian  competition? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  1  will  ask  the  Senator,  who  has  promised  us  two  more 
speeches  on  this  subject,  if  he  is  going  to  take  up  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Then  I  will  venture  the  observation  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  has  proved,  not  to  my  entire  satisfaction  but  from  so-called  statistics, 
that  labor  is  higher  in  Canada,  that  cattle  are  higher,  swine  higher,  sheep 
higher,  and  horses  higher,  I  utterly  fail  to  see  what  benefit  is  going  to  come  to 
the  American  people  from  that  phase  of  this  reciprocal  agreement.  As  an  illus- 
tration, we  are  promised  a  lower  cost  of  living ;  it  is  going  to  lessen  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  about  whom  we  have  heard  so  much,  the  price  of  living.  Man- 
ifestly it  is  not  going  to  do  so  in  the  matter  of  meats.  For  that  reason,  I 
inquired  of  the  Senator  if  he  is  going  to  take  up  agricultural  products,  because 
possibly  he  may  prove  to  us  that  there  is  some  advantage  to  the  American  con- 
sumer along  that  line.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  or  not,  but  the  Senator 
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natural  impulse  of  our  export  trade  would  be  to  Canada — inevitably  so;  but 
with  free  trade  between  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  seems 
to  me  as  certain  as  the  sun  shines  that  prices  would  eeek  a  common  level,  very 
much  as  they  do  between  the  States  where  we  have  free  trade.  In  some  of  the 
States  prices  are  higher  than  in  other  States,  as  in  some  of  the  Provinces  prices 
are  higher  than  in  other  Provinces.  Cattle  may  be  higher  in  the  Northwestern 
Provinces  than  in  the  Northeastern  Provinces,  and  higher  in  the  Northwestern 
States  than  in  the  Northeastern  States,  but  there  is  no  perceptible  movement  of 
live  stock  on  that  account  from  the  East  to  the  West  either  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States.  Canada  and  the  United  States  adjoin  as  Iowa  and  Missouri 
adjoin.  With  free  trade  between  the  two  countries  the  prices  of  cattle  in  the 
two  countries  will  find  a  common  level,  and  the  trade  will  be  regulated  by  the 
same  economic  principles  which  now  obtain  between  the  States  or  between  the 
Provinces. 

There  would  be  no  more  reason  for  larger  exports  into  Canada  than  there  is 
for  exporting  New  Jersey  daii-y  cows  to  Washington.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is,  from  what  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  says,  that  dairy  cows 
command  the  price  he  gave  in  his  State;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is,  from  what  the  Senator  from  Washington  says,  that  dairy  cows  command 
a  higher  price  in  his  State  than  in  New  Jersey,  why,  as  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  are  not  dairy  cows  shipped  from  New  Jersey  to  Washington? 
The  Senator  from  Washington  said  that  transportation  charges  and  other  con< 
siderations  would  mal^e  that  impracticable  and  unprofitable.  No  more  can  you 
transport  dairy  cows,  or  any  other  cows,  from  Quebec  to  British  Columbia  for 
market  purposes.  And  if  we  had  free  trade  on  live  stock  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  you  could  no  more  ship  cattle  from  Quebec  to  Washington 
than  you  can  from  New  Jersey  to  Washington.  The  same  law  of  commerce 
would  obtain,  and  the  prices  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  young  or  mature,  calves  or 
beeves,  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  the  markets  of  the  two  countries.  I 
believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  with  regard  to 
his  general  analysis;  but  there  is  a  single  reason  why  these  things  are  higher 
in  Canada,  if  they  are  higher — and  I  think  they  are — than  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  is  because  it  costs  more  to  produce  them,  assuming  that  tbey 
want  no  more  profit  there  than  we  do.  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  them  in 
Canada  than  it  does  in  the  United  States,  then  the  production  of  Canada  will 
give  way  to  the  production  of  the  United  States;  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  admit  that  at  least  there  will  be  no  tendency  whatever  to 
reduce  the  price  of  any  of  these  articles  if  we  establish  free  trade  in  them  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada.  That  is  all  the  point  that  I  desired  to 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  because  I  wanted  him  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion before  he  left  the  facts. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  know  just  what  character  of  conclusion  the  Senator  de- 
sires me  to  draw  that  I  have  not  drawn,  and  hence  I  am  at  a  loss.  I  have 
already  said  that  I  did  not  believe  that  Canadian  cattle  raisers  would  be  im- 
periled by  reciprocal  free  trade,  although  many  Canadians  contend  that  they 
would  be.  If  the  Senator  means  to  ask  whether  I  believe  that  free  trade  In 
cattle  between  these  two  countries  would  reduce  the  cost  of  beef  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Canada  I  will  say  to  him  that  I  doubt  It. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  this  dlcussion,  so  far  as 
I  can  help  it  along,  to  proceed  upon  its  true  basis.  There  are  some  people  who 
think,  apparently,  that  if  we  enter  into  free- trade  relations  with  Canada  there 
will  be  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  do  not  so  believe.  If 
there  is  a  reason  for  entering  into  this  relation — and  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  not — it  is  not  because  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The  conclusion  that 
I  drew  from  the  Senator's  very  lucid  and  illuminating  statement  was  that, 
with  respect  to  live  stock  at  least,  no  hope  could  be  based  upon  these  statistics 
for  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  horses  or  dairy  cows  or  other  cattle  or  sheep 
or  swine,  and  when  we  reach  that  conclusion,  if  that  be  the  proper  one,  we  are 
prepared  to  examine  the  proposition  from  some  other  standpoint. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  the  Senator  understood  me  correctly.  I  have  said  several 
times  that  my  chief  purpose  has  been  to  show  that  free  trade  in  live  stock 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  would  not  result  in  depreciating  the 
ralne  of  cattle  in  the  States.  As  to  the  benefits  that  might  result  from  this 
agreem«it,  that  is  another  and  totally  different  phase  of  the  question.  In  due 
Mine  I  will  express  my  views  on  that  phase  of  the  subject,  but  I  will  wait 
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Mr.  Beed.  Tbe  bill  pending  in  the  House  does  not  put  cattle  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Stone.  As  my  colleague  suggests,  the  bill  pending  in  the  House  does  not 
put  cattle  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  puts  meat  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  well,  the  Senator  said  cattle. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Of  course,  meat  is  simply  slaughtered  cattle,  and  it  could  come 
in  that  way  just  as  well  as  on  the  hoof. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  so  the  coat  the  Senator  has  on  is  the  product  of  sheep's  wool, 
but  it  is  not  a  sheep's  fleece. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No  ;  and  neither  could  the  sheep  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Stone.  No  ;  they  do  not  come  in  free.  I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind,  namely,  that  if  meat  is  put  on  the  free  list  it  opens  our  markets  to 
meats  slaughtered  in  Argentina,  Mexico,  or  anywhere.  But,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  discussing  the  reciprocity  bill,  which  is  before  the  Senate,  and 
not  the  free-list  bill,  which  is  not  before  the  Senate.  I  will  discuss  that  bill 
after  it  passes  the  House  and  reaches  the  Senate.  For  the  present  I  will  stick 
to  the  bill  we  have  before  us,  and  I  shall  not  allow  others  to  run  away  from 
it  and  confuse  the  argument  by  shifting  the  ground. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  I  will  yield;  but  as  I  am  through  I  would  prefer  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  believe  that  my  friends,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Gallingerl  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot],  would 
like  to  be  grouped  with  me  upon  matters  relating  to  the  tariff,  and  I  hasten  to 
relieve  them  of  the  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  in  which  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  left  them. 

Mr.  Smoot.  There  is  no  embarrassment  whatever. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  did  not  mean  to  embarrass  either  Senator.  Rather  did  I  suppose 
that  to  couple  their  names  would  be  esteemed  by  each  as  a  compliment  to  all. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in  the  least  embarrassed  about  the 
grouping;  but  I  wanted  to  be  permitted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  one 
or  two  questions  before  he  closes,  because  there  must  be  some  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  facts  which  he  has  stated,  facts  which,  I  think,  are  in  the  main 
well  sustained  by  the  proof. 

Assuming  that  it  is  true  that  horses  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  and  sheep  and 
hogs  are  higher  in  price  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Smoot.  Labor  is  higher 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  labor  question  now.  Then,  with  the 
tariff  duties  removed  as  between  the  two  countries,  I  assume,  under  a  perfectly 
well-recognized  law  of  political  economy,  or,  rather,  of  commerce,  that  the 
movement  of  trade  with  respect  to  these  things  will  be  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada,  rather  than  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  My  friend  from  Iowa  is  now  endeavoring  to  help  out  Mr.  Currie 
and  other  members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  you  will  observe  presently  that  I  am  not.  I  npsume  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  recognize  that  well-established  law  of  trade  and 
commerce.  I  assume,  also  that  he  recognizes  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  of 
which  this  Nation  is  a  large  exporter  is  fixed  chiefly,  at  least,  by  the  price  at 
the  market  to  which  the  exr^ort  goes.  If  that  is  true,  then  I  assume  that  he  will 
agree  that,  with  respect  to  all  these  things,  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  will  increase  the  price  in  the  United  States;  that,  in  other  words, 
the  price  of  cattle,  of  horses,  of  swine,  and  of  sheep  will  be  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  that  price  has  hitherto  been.  I  simply  want  to  fasten  one  proposi- 
tion clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  of  the  Senate,  that, 
so  far  as  these  things  are  concerned  and  ufwn  this  evidence,  instead  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  living,  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Stone.  Another  proof  that  our  friends  on  that  side  are  shifting  their 
position.  Now,  as  to  whether  free  trade  in  live  stock — since  we  are  conflning 
ourselves  to  that 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  confine  my  suggestion  to  live  stock. 

Mr.  Stone.  Would  result  in  an  increase  of  exports  to  Canada.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  relative  prices,  as  given  in  the  statistics  I  have  submitted, 
should  be  maintained;  that  Is  to  say,  if  the  prices  for  cattle,  horses,  and  so 
forth,    should  be  higher  continually  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States,  the 
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baB  absolutely  refuted,  In  tlio  statistics  he  has  given  us  to-day,  the  claim  that 
we  are  going  to  have  lower  prices  and  cheaper  living  if  this  reciprocity  agree- 
ment becomes  a  law. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  is  shifting  his  position.  However.  I  have  not  been 
trying  to  prove  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  benefited  by  free 
trade  in  live  stock,  or  that  the  farm  laborers  of  the  United  States  would  be 
benefited  by  this  reciprocity  arrangement.  I  have  not  so  far  sought  or  at- 
tempted to  point  out  what  benefits  would  accrue  to  our  people  from  the  agree- 
ment, but  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  injured  by  free  trade  with  Canada  in  live  stock,  and  that  farm 
laborers  would  not  bo  injured  by  this  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada.  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  refute  the  contention,  widely  made,  that  injury  would 
result  to  farm  laborers  and  the  producers  of  live  stock  if  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law.  Having  refuted  that  contention  I  am  now  asked  to  tell  in 
what  way  the  agreement  would  benefit  the  United  States.  I  will  say  that  I 
doubt  whether  free  trade  In  live  stock  between  this  country  and  Canada  will 
result  in  cheaper  meat  to  the  consumer,  and  certainly  not  immediately.  If  it 
will  not  lower  the  price  of  cattle,  and  it  will  not,  then  it  will  not  on  that  ac- 
count lower  the  price  of  beef. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  is  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  Stone.  More  than  that,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  reciprocity 
agreement,  standing  alone,  will  result  in  any  immediate  material  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  will  materially  aid  some  industries, 
and  then,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it  is  a  decided  advance  in  the  direction  of 
broader  trade  relations  with  the  world,  and  that  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  yet  we  give  away  ^0,000,000  of  revenue  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  give  away  $10,000,000  of  revenue,  but  Canada  also  gives  away 
a  part  of  her  revenue. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  A  million  and  three-quarters  or  so,  possibly  two  millions. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  my  finger  tips;  but  if  they  give  away  a 
million  and  three-quarters  or  two  millions,  that  to  Canada  is  about  as  much  as 
ten  millions  to  the  United  States. 

However,  I  can  not  now  take  up  the  question  as  to  what  benefits  wmild  result 
to  either  country.  I  think  in  the  end  there  would  be  great  resultant  benefits  to 
the  people  of  both  countries.  It  is  my  purpose  later  on  to  discuss  that,  but 
not  now. 

For  the  present  it  is  suflScient  for  me  to  say  that  I  will  vote  for  this  bill 
because  it  is  a  movement  In  what  I  think  is  the  right  direction.  Freer  trade 
with  our  great,  growing,  and  prosperous  neighbor  on  the  north  will,  I  believe, 
open  the  way  to  freer  trade  with  the  world.  But  while  I  am  heartily  for  this 
trade  agreement,  I  shall  insist  upon  following  it  with  additional  legislation 
that  will  result  in  immediate  and  perceptible  benefits  to  American  consumers. 

Mr.  SiuuoNS.  Will  the  Senator  be  in  favor  of  coupling  that  additional  legis- 
lation with  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  other  Senators  around 
me,  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamt>er,  like  the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire, 
Iowa,  and  Utah,  will  vote  for  the  reciprocity  bill,  coupled  with  the  free  list 
embodied  in  the  pending  House  bill,  or  substantially  that,  I  will  be  more  than 
happy  to  Join  tbem  in  passing  the  bill  in  that  form. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stone.  If  we  can  pass  a  bill  in  that  form,  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  aid  in 
l)aB8ing  It. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  will  say  I  will  take  great  pleasure  in 
voting  against  them  both. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  supposed  the  Senator  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  suppose  one  reason  why  the  resolutions  were  passed  in  a  cer- 
tain county  in  Missouri  in  relation  to  cattle  was  that  they  knew  the  free  list 
included  cattle  from  all  the  world  and  that 

Mr.  Stone.  The  reciprocity  agreement  does  not  provide  for  free  cattle  for 
all  the  world. 

Mr.  Shoot.  No ;  not  with  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  resolution  referred  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  SuooT.  I  thought  it  referred  to  Mexico  and  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  they  were  discussing  the  effect  on  cattle  production  in 
Missoari.  I  have  been  trying  to  show  them  that  reciprocity  with  Canada  will 
not  reduce  the  price  of  cattle  in  Missouri. 
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until  I  reach  it  in  the  course  of  my  plan  for  discussing  the  whole  subject 
before  taking  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  thank  the  Senate  and  Senators  for  theiz 
attention  and  kind  indulgence. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  concludes,  I  desire  to  ask 
him  a  question.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  the  Senator  a  little  while 
ago  when  he  made  reply  to  an  inquiry  I  put  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
his  reply.  After  the  Senator  had  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  free-list 
bill,  which  is  now  pending  in  the  other  House,  I  inquired  if  he  would  favor 
joining  that  free-list  bill  with  the  reciprocity  agreement,  so  as  to  Incorporate 
them  both  into  the  same  act.  That  was  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  I  made  of  the 
Senator,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understood  the  Senator's  reply  to  that 
question.    The  Senator  said  he  was  in  favor  of  both,  as  I  understood  him. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  make  myself  more  intelligible  than  I  attempted  to  do  in 
the  reply  I  made  to  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  may  have  made  himself  clear  to  others,  but  I 
did  not  hear  him  distinctly. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free  list,  and,  without  having  examined  It 
critically,  I  will  say  that  in  the  main  I  approve  the  free  list  embodied  in  the 
bill  before  the  House.  Personally  I  would  be  more  than  willing  to  incorporate 
the  free  list  as  an  additional  section  on  the  reciprocity  bill,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  defeating  the  whole  legislation.  I  would  like  to  know,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  I  now  know  as  to  the  effect  such  an  amendment  would  have 
on  the  chance  of  passing  the  reciprocity  bill.  I  am  for  the  reciprocity  bill;  I 
am  also  for  the  free-list  bill,  and  I  would  be  delighted  if  we  could  pass  the  two 
together  as  one. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  want  to  have  some  conferences 
with  other  Senators  with  respect  to  that  matter  before  committing  myself  un- 
reservedly to  a  program  of  that  kind. 

Mr,  Simmons.  Then  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  he  sees  no  ob- 
jection in  the  nature  of  the  two  bills  to  coupling  the  legislation,  and  that  he 
would  be  in  favor  of  doing  so,  provided  he  was  assured  that  the  two  measures 
so  coupled  could  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  become  a  law? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  certainly. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  considerably  fatigued,  and  if  there  are  no  further 
questions  to  be  asked,  I  will  again  thank  Senators  for  their  kindness  and  close 
this  installment  of  my  reciprocity  series.  I  hope  my  future  addresses  will  not 
be  so  protracted  as  this  has  been. 

Monday,  May  15, 1911. 

FARM  wages  in  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  In  a  speech  I  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  of 
the  present  month  in  support  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  and  while 
discussing  the  question  of  comparative  wages  paid  farm  laborers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  I  had  occasion  to  quote  from  a  report  made  on  that  subject 
by  the  Tariff  Board.  In  that  report  there  are  tables  in  which  the  average 
wages  paid  to  such  laborers  in  the  American  States  and  the  wages  paid  in  the 
Canadian  Provinces  are  given.  As  appeared  from  a  footnote  to  one  of  those 
tables,  the  Tariff  Board  had  obtained  their  information  as  to  Canadian  wages, 
in  part  at  least,  from  a  report  made  by  the  agricultural  department  of  Canada 
and  published  in  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  a  periodical  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  that  department.  On  examining  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Tariff 
Board  and  the  table  prepared  by  the  Canadian  agricultural  department  it 
seemed  manifest  to  me  that  the  Tariff  Board,  in  determining  the  wages  paid 
Canadian  farm  laborers,  had  deducted  the  value  of  the  laborer's  board  from 
the  total  given  as  his  wage  in  the  Canadian  publication  referred  to,  and  had 
stated  the  remainder  to  be  the  sum  received  for  his  work  per  month  or  year.  I 
went  on  to  say  that  while  it  appeared  from  these  reports  that  the  Tariff  Board 
had  deducted  the  monthly  board  of  the  Canadian  laborer  from  his  monthly 
wage,  the  same  course  had  not  been  pursued  with  respect  to  American  farm 
laborers.  I  called  attention  to  this  as  a  mistake  made  by  the  Tariff  Board  in 
fixing  the  wages  received  by  farm  laborers  in  Canada. 

Several  days  after  the  delivery  of  that  speech  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Cummins]  and  I  had  a  conference  with  Prof.  Emery,  chairman  of  the  Tariff 
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I  aiu  as  guilty  as  he,  if  eitlier  of  us  is  guilty,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
which  he  has  been  speaking.    I  desire  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

ftfr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the  debate  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  which  I  took  a  little  part,  I  doubted — and  ex- 
pressed the  doubt — the  accuracy  of  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Board. 
My  doubt  arose  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  titles  or  the  headings  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  table  by  the  board.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  already  explained  the  character  of  the  titles.  I  desire  to  say — and  I 
say  it  in  justice  to  the  Tariff  Board — that  a  subsequent  examination  and  con- 
ference with  Prof.  Emery,  the  head  of  the  board,  has  convinced  me  that  I  was 
in  error  with  respect  to  my  interpretation  of  the  language  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  table  is  accurate.  I  want  to 
express  that  conviction  as  publicly  and  as  emphatically  as  I  originally  expressed 
my  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  further  into  the  discussion  of  the  matter.  I  am  not 
concerned  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  argument  or  what  these 
facts  may  establish.  All  that  I  desire  to  do  is  to  withdraw  the  expression  of 
doubt  that  I  then  felt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  table  itself. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CtJLLOM.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  desires  to  make 
a  brief  statement  on  the  same  subject  concerning  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  be  very  brief  indeed;  in  fact, 
I  will  only  occupy  a  moment. 

I  wish  to  state,  and  to  acknowledge,  as  the  other  two  Senators  have  done, 
that  In  the  examination  of  the  report  made  by  the  Tariff  Board  I  also  was 
mistaken.  I  believe  that  almost  any  Senator  examining  the  two  reports  would 
liave  been  misled  under  similar  circumstances.  I  had  no  desire  other  than  to 
reach  the  facts,  and  I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  find  that  our  Tariff  Board 
report  is  correct  The  explanation  made  by  Prof.  Emery  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  wish  to  make  that  announcement. 


Tuesday,  May  16,  1911. 

Mr.  Dixow.  I  present  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Meagher  County  (Mont.) 
Wool  growers'  Association  regarding  both  tariff  and  reciprocity.  The  resolu- 
tion is  very  short;  it  is  not  in  the  usual  stereotyped  form,  and  I  think  in  the 
time — about  three-quarters  of  a  minute — it  would  take  to  read  it  the  Senate 
might  get  some  real  information.    I  should  like  to  have  it  read. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read  the  reso- 
lution. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows : 

It*'  it  retolref!  by  the  Meapher  Cuuntji  WoolfirmrerM'  AfMoriation,  held  in  convention 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont,  this  Ud  day  of  April,  1911,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any 
reduction  in  the  present  wool  tariff  or  any  legislation  leading  toward  a  reduction  in  the 
present  duty  on  wool  at  this  special  session  oi  Congress. 

That  the  present  cost  of  production  be  fully  investigated,  and  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  Tariff  Commission  our  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  cost  of 
producing  our  wool  and  mutton. 

That  we  ask  and  demand  the  same  protection  on  wool  and  mutton  as  other  industries 
have  on  their  products,  and  ask  farther  that  we  be  acceded  sufficient  duty  to  cover  the 
difference  In  our  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  in  other  countries 
which  are  in  position  to  export  to  this  country. 

We  cordially  invite  any  authorized  agent  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  meet  with  us 
relative  to  the  cost  of  production,  ana  will  give  them  all  facts  regarding  same,  and 
further  take  them  to  our  ranches  and  show  them  our  method  of  handling  our  sheep  and 
wools. 

We  feel  that  if  we  are  given  an  opportunity  of  presenting  our  side  of  the  situation 
that  not  onlv  would  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wools,  but  they  would  feel  that 
an  Increase  in  the  same  would  be  our  lust  deserts. 

We  solicit  no  pardon  In  demanding  for  our  employees  or  ourselves  that  same  protection 
which  Is  accorded  other  industries  whose  hours  of  labor  are  8  and  10,  while  ours  range 
from  10  to  16  hours,  sometimes  all  night  and  on  Sundays. 

We  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  consumer  is  now  paying  09  cents  duty  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  of  wools  imported  Into  this  country,  this  on  a  strictly  all-wool  suit,  which 
retails  at  from  $40  to  $60.  This  applies  to  the  present  duty,  and  Is  supposed  to  afford 
OS  a  protection  of  11  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease,  which  we  do  not  realize  for  some 
cause  or  other. 

We  are  In  favor  of  remodeling  Schedule  K  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  realize  this  pro- 
tection In  fact  Instead  of  In  theory. 
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instant.  My  contention  then  was  to  the  effect  that  the  average  wages  paid  fan: 
laborers  In  Canada  were  not  below  the  average  wages  paid  farm  laborers  In  tt 
United  States.  I  sought  to  show  this  in  two  ways:  First  and  chiefly,  by  quotir.i 
from  wage  tables  published  by  the  Agricultural  Department  and  tlie  Tar.^ 
Board  of  the  United  States;  and,  second,  by  again  quoting  from  the  same  wa»:>* 
tables  in  connection  with  a  wnge  table  published  by  the  Canadian  Govemmeir 
I  proved  beyond  dispute  that  if  the  statistics  furnished  by  our  own  Agrlcaltan. 
Department  and  Tariff  Board  are  reliable,  then,  based  on  those  statistics  a]ou<>. 
the  average  Canadian  wage  paid  for  farm  labor  was  slightly  higher  tban  tin- 
average  wage  paid  for  such  labor  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michiffan.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  am  about  through.  I  will  then 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  question  on  the  very  point  the  S<m- 
ator  was  emphasizing. 

Mr.  Stone.  All  I  have  to  sny  covers  that  very  point 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  No. 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  let  the  Senator  proceed. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  should  like  to  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  communication  regarding  the  wages  of  farm  labor, 
which  was  read  from  the  Secretary's  desk,  states  $35.15  as  being  the  averatre 
wage  per  month  for  the  summer  season  in  Canada,  which  includes  fl2  for 
board — not  for  the  year,  but  for  the  summer  season.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  if  he  knows  whether  the  figure  given  is  for  the  har>-e>t 
time  only  or  not?    The  statement  of  the  writer  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  the  letter  read  from  the  Secretary's  desk  t«i 
simply  a  letter  from  the  officer  in  charge  of  statistics  in  Canada,  explaining  tu 
the  Tariff  Board  how  the  wage  table  wus  made  up. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  But.  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  permit  m<>. 
I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  that  communication  pretends  to  ^Uv^ 
the  wages  paid,  including  board,  for  farm  labor  in  Canada  during  the  summer 
season. 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly;  that  is  what  It  gives. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  I  dare  say,  although  I  am  not  quite  sure  about 
It,  that  the  wages  of  the  American  farm  laborer  are  given  for  a  whole  year. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  Mr.  President,  that  is  Incorrect,  for  the  tables  I  read  in  the 
si)eech  I  made  before  the  Senate  two  weeks  ago  referred  to  and  covered  wages 
paid  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  by  the  season  and  by  the  year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  This  communication  does  not  state  that 

Mr.  Stone.  This  communication  does  not  cover  all  that  This  communication 
was  simply  to  show  the  manner  of  making  the  table,  whether  made  for  the 
year  or  for  the  season.  It  in  no  sense  conflicts  with  the  tables  I  produced  in 
the  hearing  of  the  Senate  two  weeks  ago.  The  main  body  of  my  argument  at 
that  time  was  predicated  on  the  statistics  furnished  by  our  own  Government. 
I  thought  that  those  who  heard  me  or  should  read  what  I  said,  especially 
Republicans,  would  be  less  likely  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  statistics  furnished 
by  our  own  officials,  appointed  and  holding  office  under  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, than  they  would  be  to  dispute  statistics  tabulated  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Having  shown  by  these  statistics,  prepared  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Ciinudinn  wajre  is  e<|ual  to  ami  a  little  above  the  American  wapi\ 
I  then  took  up  the  Canadian  statistics,  and,  coupling  them  with  our  own  sta- 
tistics, I  proceeded  to  show  that  on  that  basis  the  wages  paid  in  Canada  were. 
In  fact,  considerably  and  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  States.  This  latter 
argument  I  now  withdraw  for  the  rensons  stated,  but  the  other  stands  unshaken 
and  undlsturbe<1.  It  still  remains  that,  according  to  the  statistics  gathered  and 
published  alone  by  our  own  officials,  the  wage  paid  to  farm  laborers  in  Canada 
is  above  and  not  below  the  wage  imid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  Mr.  President.  I  renew  my  motion  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  election  of  a  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  moves  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr,  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  It  is  not  a  debatable  motion. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  hope,  however,  the  same  courtesy  will  be  extended  to  me 
that  has  been  given  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone],  Inasmu^  as 
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I  am  as  guilty  as  he,  if  either  of  us  is  guilty,  with  respect  to  the  mutter  of 
which  he  has  been  speaking.    I  desire  Just  a  moment 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the  debate  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  which  I  tools  a  little  part,  I  doubted — and  ex- 
pressed the  doubt — the  accuracy  of  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Board. 
My  doubt  arose  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  titles  or  the  headings  which 
bad  been  attached  to  the  table  by  the  board.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  already  explained  the  character  of  the  titles.  I  desire  to  say — and  I 
say  it  in  justice  to  the  Tariff  Board — that  a  subsequent  examination  and  con- 
ference with  Prof.  Emery,  the  head  of  the  board,  has  convinced  me  that  I  was 
in  error  with  respect  to  my  interpretation  of  the  language  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  I  have  become  convinced  that  the  table  is  accurate.  I  want  to 
express  that  conviction  ns  publicly  and  as  emphatically  as  I  originally  expressed 
my  doubt  of  its  accuracy. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  further  into  the  discussion  of  the  matter.  I  am  not 
concerned  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  argument  or  what  these 
facts  may  establish.  All  that  I  desire  to  do  is  to  withdraw  the  expression  of 
doubt  that  I  then  felt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  table  itself. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CuixoM.  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  desires  to  make 
a  brief  statement  on  the  same  subject  concerning  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will  be  very  brief  indeed;  in  fact, 
I  will  only  occupy  a  moment 

I  wish  to  state,  and  to  acknowledge,  as  the  other  two  Senators  have  done, 
that  in  the  examination  of  the  report  made  by  the  Tariff  Board  I  also  was 
mistaken.  I  believe  that  almost  any  Senator  examining  the  two  reports  would 
have  been  misled  under  similar  circumstances.  I  had  no  desire  other  than  to 
reach  the  fticts,  and  I  am  very  pleased,  indeed,  to  find  that  our  Tariff  Board 
reiwrt  is  correct.  The  explanation  made  by  Prof.  Emery  Is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  wish  to  make  that  announcement 


Tuesday,  May  16,  1011. 

Mr.  DixoN.  I  present  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Meagher  County  (Mont.) 
Woolgrowers'  AsmK'intlon  re>;nrdlng  both  tariff  and  reciprocity.  The  resolu- 
tion is  very  short;  It  is  not  in  the  usual  stereotyped  form,  and  I  think  in  the 
time — about  threeniuarters  of  a  minute — It  would  take  to  read  it  the  Senate 
mipht  get  some  real  information.    I  should  like  to  have  it  read. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read  the  reso- 
lution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  rend  and  referred  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  as  follows : 

It*'  it  rtnolrrti  hu  the  Meafihrr  Count ji  Wooh/rowfrtt'  AfMoriatfon,  held  in  convention 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont.,  this  ttd  day  of  April,  1911,  That  we  are  opposed  to  any 
ri'duotlon  In  the  present  wool  tariff  or  any  legislation  leading  toward  a  reonctlon  In  the 
pri'M'nt  duty  on  wool  at  this  special  session  or  Congress. 

That  the  present  cost  of  production  be  fully  Investigated,  and  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  the  Tariff  Commission  our  facts  and  figures  relative  to  the  cost  of 
producing  our  wool  and  mutton. 

That  we  ask  and  demand  the  same  protection  on  wool  and  mutton  as  other  industries 
havo  on  their  products,  and  ask  farther  that  we  be  acceded  sufficient  duty  to  cover  the 
difference  In  our  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  tai  other  countries 
which  are  in  position  to  export  to  this  country. 

We  cordially  Invite  any  authorized  agent  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  meet  with  ns 
relative  to  the  cost  of  production,  ana  will  give  them  all  facts  regarding  same,  and 
further  take  them  to  our  ranches  and  show  them  our  method  of  handling  our  sheep  and 
wools. 

We  feel  that  If  we  are  given  an  opportunity  of  presenting  our  side  of  the  situation 
that  not  onlv  would  there  be  no  reduction  In  the  duty  on  wools,  but  they  would  feel  that 
an  Increase  in  the  same  would  be  our  lust  deserts. 

We  solicit  no  pardon  In  demanding  for  our  employees  or  ourselves  that  same  protection 
which  is  accorded  other  Industries  whose  hours  of  labor  are  8  and  10,  while  ours  range 
from  10  to  16  hours,  sometimes  all  night  and  on  Sundays. 

We  are  willing  to  idmlt  that  the  consumer  Is  now  paying  99  cents  duty  on  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  of  wools  Imported  into  this  country,  this  on  a  strictly  all-wool  suit,  which 
reUlls  at  from  $40  to  $50.  This  applies  to  the  present  duty,  and  is  supposed  to  afford 
us  a  protection  of  11  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease,  which  we  do  not  realize  for  some 
cause  or  other. 

We  are  In  favor  of  remodeling  Schedule  K  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  realise  this  pro- 
tection In  fact  instead  of  in  theory. 
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Mr.  President,  I  can  not  give  my  assent  to  this  proposal,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States;  in  the  second  place,  it  will,  in  my  judgment,  do  irreparable  harm 
to  agriculture,  which  is  our  greatest  Industry. 

The  proposed  law  is,  in  effect,  a  declaration  that  we  intend  no  longer  to 
depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  our  own  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  American 
farmer  for  our  food  supplies,  and  that  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  to  hold  its  imperial  place  at  the  head  of  our  great  induf>>tries,  but  is 
henceforth  to  be  treated  as  a  pursuit  of  lesser  importance  among  American 
people,  because  from  this  time  on  we  shall  look  beyond  these  American  farms 
into  foreign  lands  and  we  shall  invitee  the  whole  world,  upon  equal  terms,  to 
compete  with  the  American  farmer  in  his  own  marlcet  place.  In  the  third 
place,  the  law,  as  proposed,  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  and  an  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  certain  trusts  in  the  United  States  without  giving  any 
relief  to  the  consumer  from  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  living,  against  which  he 
bitterly  complains. 

The  policy  of  this  legislation  is  to  recognize  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  as  a  people  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  with  the 
dominating  Influence  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  rural  communities,  but  an 
urban  people  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits,  with  its 
dominating  and  formative  national  tendencies  in  the  great  cities  and  congested 
centers ;  a  people  who  shun  the  country  as  a  place  of  solitude  and  loneliness  and 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  as  a  vanishing  type,  who  will  disappear  from  the  land  in 
a  few  more  generations.  This  i)roposed  law  not  only  recognizes  this  tendency, 
but  will  accentuate  it  ten  thousandfold. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  seemingly  unaware  of  the  remarkable  influx  of  human- 
ity that  Is  swiftly  changing  the  entire  current  of  our  national  life.  What  a 
vast  difference  between  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  a  farming  cotnmunity 
in  the  West,  several  hundred  miles  distant  from  a  city,  and  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  East  Side,  in  the  Bronx,  or  in  lower  Manhattan,  in  the  great  city 
of  New  York. 

I  have  examined  with  great  interest  the  report  of  the  New  York  City  com- 
mission on  "  Congestion  of  population,"  made  on  the  28th  day  of  February  last, 
in  which  it  quotes  the  following,  written  in  1905  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Veller.  a 
well-known  housing  expert : 

No  conception  of  the  existing  conditions  can  be  obtained  from  any  general  statements. 
To  say  that  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  is  the  most  densely  populated  spot  in  the 
habitable  globe  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  real  conditions.  To  say  that  in  one  section 
of  the  city  the  density  of  the  population  is  1,000  to  the  acre ;  and  that  the  greatest  density 
of  population  in  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Bombay  is  but  759  to  the  acre ;  in 
Prague  485  to  the  acre ;  in  Paris,  434  ;  in  London,  .365 ;  in  Glasgow.  350 ;  in  Calcutta,  204  ; 
gives  one  no  adequate  realization  of  the  state  of  affairs.  No  more  does  it  to  say  that  in 
many  city  blocks  on  the  East  Side  there  is  often  a  population  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
persons,  a  population  equal  to  that  of  a  good-sized  village. 

The  only  way  that  one  can  understand  the  real  conditions  Is  to  go  down  Into  the  streets 
of  these  districts  and  see  the  thousands  of  persons  thronging  there  and  making  them 
impassable.  So  congested  have  become  the  conditions  of  some  of  the  quarters  of  this 
city  that  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  more  people  living  there  than  the 
land  or  the  atmosphere  can  safely  sustain.  The  limits  have  not  only  been  reached,  but 
have  long  been  passed. 

The  New  York  City  commission  to  which  I  have  referred  also  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  book  published  last  year  by  Mr.  Veiller.  called  The  Housing 
Problem,  in  which  the  author  charges  that — 

The  conditions  of  New  York  are  without  parallel  in  the  civilized  world.  In  no  city  in 
Europe,  not  in  Naples  nor  in  Rome,  neither  in  London  nor  In  Paris,  neither  In  Berlin  nor 
Budapest,  not  in  Constantinople  nor  in  St.  Petersburg,  not  in  ancient  Edinburgh  nor  mod- 
ern Glasgow,  not  in  heathen  Canton  nor  Bombay  are  to  be  found  such  conditions  as  pre- 
vail in  modern,  enlightened,  twentieth-century,  Christian  New  York. 

In  no  other  city  is  the  mass  of  the  working  population  housed  as  it  is  in  New  York.  In 
tall  tenement  houses  extending  up  into  the  air  50  or  60  feet  and  stretching  for  miles  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  no  other  city  are  there  the  Hame  appalling  conditions  with  regard  to  lack  of  light  and 
air  in  the  homes  of  the  poor.  In  no  other  city  is  there  so  great  congestion  and  over- 
crowding. In  no  other  city  do  the  poor  so  suffer  from  excessive  rents.  In  no  other  city 
are  the  conditions  of  city  life  so  complex.  Nowhere  are  the  evils  of  modem  life  so  varied. 
Nowhere  are  the  problems  so  difiRcult  of  solution. 

This  commission,  appointed  under  the  administration  of  Mayor  Gaynor,  reports 
that  the  congestion  so  scathingly  arraigned  by  Mr.  Veiller  in  1905  is  growing 
worse  and  is  still  increasing  in  the  sections  of  the  city  which  had  even  In  that 
year  the  greatest  density  of  population  per  acre.  While  the  commission  was 
preparing  its  report,  a  building  of  55  stories  was  planned  for  lower  Manhattan, 
and  yet  the  commission  reports  that  In  a  six-story  tenement,  under  existing  laws. 
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it  is  possible  that  only  one  room  out  of  four  will  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
sunshine,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  cover  an  entire  plot  of  land  adjacent  to  such 
a  tenement  house  by  a  factory  or  warehouse  of  almost  any  height ;  that  in  this 
way  a  tenement  house  may  be  deprived  not  only  of  light,  but  of  ventilation,  for 
the  yards  or  shafts  become  closed  ducts.  It  reports  that  in  certain  blocks  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  no  thorough  ventilation  can  be  had  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  these  various  buildings  surround  the  tenement  house.  The  congestion  is 
growing  worse.  In  the  block  in  Manhattan  bounded  by  Grand,  Broome,  Ridge, 
and  Pitt  Streets  the  population  increased  from  1,845  to  2,552  from  1905  to  1910, 
an  increase  in  that  one  block  of  709.  In  that  district  there  was  an  increase  from 
910  per  acre  to  1,2^  per  acre.    The  commission  goes  on  to  say : 

A  study  of  the  changes  in  density  of  population  from  1906  to  1910  of  28  important 
blocks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bronx  which  had  in  1905  a  population  of  1,000  or  over  is 
even  more  significant,  because  near  many  of  these  bloclcs  are  others  practically  unimproved, 
and  within  walking  distance  of  some  are  scores  of  acres  of  vacant  lands. 

In  these  crowded  tenements  parents,  children,  and  from  three  to  eight  adult 
boarders  are  often  found  occupying  apartments  of  two,  three,  and  four  rooma 

In  122  blocks  in  Manhattan,  which  in  1905  had  a  density  of  over  750  people  per 
acre,  65  per  cent  were  foreign  bom,  the  Italians  and  Russians  predominating. 
In  1906  the  foreign-bom  population  of  Manhattan  Borough  was  890,142,  and  23 
I)er  cent  of  these  were  domiciled  in  blocks  having  a  density  of  over  750  per  acre, 
while  only  9  per  cent  of  American-born  people  were  living  under  like  conditions. 
South  of  Fourteenth  Street,  on  the  East  Side,  the  native-born  population  from 
1900  to  1905  increased  less  than  4  per  cent,  while  the  foreign  bom  increased 
nearly  20  per  cent.  There  were  many  other  districts  where  the  number  of 
native  boni  in  1005  was  actually  less  than  in  1900.  The  tenement  house  com- 
missioners report  that  to  provide  a  good  standard  of  housing  for  unskilled  wage 
earners  in  New  York  City  the  maximum  value  of  the  land  occupied  by  a  tene- 
ment should  not  exceed  60  cents  per  square  foot,  but  that  in  1906  the  assessed 
value  of  land  per  square  foot  occupied  by  the  congested  blocks  of  lower  Man- 
hattan ranged  from  $2.74  to  $16,  and  in  most  of  these  blocks  exceeded  $10  per 
square  foot.  They  find  that  a  large  part  of  the  juvenile  delinquencies,  which  are 
so  serious  in  these  congested  districts,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  congested  con- 
ditions of  population  among  a  large  portion  of  the  families  from  which  the 
delinquents  come. 

Mr.  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  clerk  of  the  children's  court  of  New  York  County,  told 
the  commissioners  that  congestion  is  responsible  for  a  vast  number  of  the  cases 
that  come  into  the  children's  court  of  New  York  City.    He  said : 

Environment  counts  nine-tenths  in  the  whole  proposition  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

He  gave  many  instances  of  the  results  of  room  overcrowding,  and  claimed 
that  children  often  come  to  feel  that  they  are  not  wanted  in  their  so-called 
homes,  and  that  they  are  really  forced  to  the  streets.  He  says  that  the  most 
skillful  pickpockets  in  New  York  City  are  children  from  these  places,  and  that 
their  ranks  are  constantly  being  recruited  from  the  districts  where  there  is  the 
greatest  congestion. 

Hon.  William  McAdoo,  chief  city  magistrate,  gave  the  following  as  his  obser- 
vation : 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  connection  between  congestion  of  popu- 
lation, especially  in  that  form  which  It  takes  in  the  tenement  houses,  and  crime  and 
delinquency  is  very  marked. 

The  crowded  living  conditions  In  these  small  rooms,  lack  of  personal  privacy,  and 
separation  of  the  sexes  must,  in  the  verr  nature  of  thlnes,  beget  conditions  which  con- 
duce to  Immorality  and  the  lack  of  self-respect.  I  think  that  the  poor  famllv  In  the 
cDuntrv,  however  impoverisbed,  has  a  much  fwtter  chance  of  bringing  up  the  children  to 
load  clean  moral  Uvea  and  be  less  sophisticated  as  to  vice  than  children  brought  up  In 
the  congested  quarters  of  the  cttr.  For  Instance,  said  he,  I  recently  visited  what  are 
railed  the  **  agricultural  slums  "  in  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland,  in  a  mountainous 
and  very  healthy  country,  where  the  Indoor  life  is  cramped  and  poverty  obvious,  but  where 
the  outdoor  life  Is  very  healthful  and  the  climate  moderate  and  even  and  the  moral  and 
religions  atmosphere  excellent ;  and  I  should  hesitate,  if  It  had  been  left  to  me  to  trans* 
plant  these  people  to  the  crowded  tenements  of  the  East  Side,  even  If  thej  got  more  food 
and  better  clothing  than  they  did  In  the  old  country.  The  percentage  of  crime  amongst 
these  people  In  the  old  land  Is  so  low  as  to  be  scarcelv  perceptible,  and  they  lead  clean, 
moral  lives,  situated  under  adverse  conditions  by  high  spiritual  exaltation  and  deep 
reverence. 

The  tenement  commissioners  find  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  this 
congestion  Is  poverty ;  another,  lack  of  control  over  aliens  and  citizens ;  another, 
high  price  of  land  in  the  city. 
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Shall  we  now  accentuate  the  evil  by  adopting  a  national  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion against  the  American  farm,  thus  encouraging  the  tendency  to  smother  the 
life  of  our  race  in  these  congested  centers? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Root  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  the  people  of  New  York  City  are  In  the  desperate  condition 
pictured,  does  the  Senator  think  that  we  can  aid  them  by  Increasing  the  price 
of  farm  products  by  taxation? 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  certainly  can  stop  country  people  from  flocking  to  the 
cities  if  we  make  it  possible  for  them  to  make  a  living  on  their  farms.  I  shall 
later  elaborate  on  that  a  little  further. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  those  people  were  nearly  all 
coming,  not  from  farms  in  the  Dakotas  and  Iowa,  but  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  those  particular  localities.  I  do  not  wish  the  Senator  to 
understand  me  that  that  is  a  situation  which  would  apply,  so  far  as  the  farm 
element  is  concerned,  to  all  cities,  his  own,  for  instance.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed, 
make  that  clear. 

The  positive  menace  this  abnormal  congestion  of  our  population  is  to  the 
public  welfare  was  the  subject  of  a  conference  held  in  New  York  in  1908.  The 
little  group  of  humanitarians  who  had  been  fighting  bad  housing,  tuberculosis, 
insufficient  schools,  dearth  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  ill  health,  accidents,  and 
juvenile  crimes  concluded  that  the  only  cure  for  the  evils  of  congestion  is  the 
abolition  of  congestion.  A  writer,  giving  an  account  of  that  meeting  in  the 
Charities  and  the  Commons  of  April  4,  1908,  says : 

Within  19  miles  of  City  Hall  a  population  numbering  5,404.638  human  souls  lives  and 
works.  If  the  Increase  continues  at  the  same,  pace  as  durine  the  last  50  years,  there 
will  reside  in  Greater  New  York  alone,  in  the  year  1950.  25,000,000  souls.  Such  figures 
would  be  appalling  enough  if  the  population  were  distributed  over  the  whole  city  area, 
but  it  is  packed  upon  a  small  part  of  the  area.  Eleven  New  York  blocks  have  a  density 
of  1,200  per  acre,  which  means  that  If  the  whole  of  little  Delaware  were  similarly 
crowded  It  could  contain  the  entire  population  of  the  world — white,  black,  yellow,  and  red. 

But  these  conditions  are  not  confined  to  New  York  City.  In  Charities  and 
the  Commons  for  May  9,  1008,  Jacob  A.  Ilils  writes  thus  about  the  city  of 
St.  Louis: 

Hear  the  report  of  the  housing  committee  of  the  Civic  League  Just  made.  It  deals 
with  that  district  between  Seventh  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  Lucas  Avenue,  and  O'Fallon 
Street,  comprisln.q;  48  blocks,  where  the  poor  live  in  ne^jlected  rear  tenements,  sometimes 
two,  and  in  one  case  three,  upon  the  same  lot  beside  the  front  of  the  house.  The  lower 
rooms  of  these  houses  might,  for  all  the  sunlight  they  receive,  be  at  the  bottom  of  a  w^ell. 
Dilapidation,  misery,  and  dirt  reach  their  depths  In  the  rear  buildings.  People  who  live 
in  them  are  poorer,  more  sickly,  less  cleanly,  and  generally  of  a  lower  standard  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  indefinitely  and  present  similar  pictures  showing 
similar  conditions  of  congestion  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
American  cities,  but  I  have  presentt^  enough  to  call  attention  to  what,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  most  unwise  in  this  proiwsed  change  in  our  national  attitude 
toward  the  American  farmer,  and  that  is  this: 

It  will  inevitably  accentuate  the  tendency  to  leave  the  country  and  crowd 
into  these  cities,  which  are  already  too  large,  and  it  will  depress  and  discour- 
age the  farming  industry  of  the  United  States.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  raise 
any  question  of  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
American  farmer  to  supply  the  domestic  demands  of  his  own  country  for  farm 
products,  and  why  was  it  necessary  to  create  in  his  mind  an  apprehension  that 
his  occupation  will  be  attended  in  the  future  with  greater  risk  and  uncertainty 
than  before,  because  his  competitors,  living  in  another  land  and  giving  adhesion 
to  another  flag,  are  invited  by  his  Government  to  bring  the  competing  products 
of  their  soils  into  this  market  which  he  has  created,  and.  without  the  payment 
of  even  a  duty  for  revenue,  allowed  to  compete  against  him  in  the  land  of  his 
own  domicile? 

The  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1909  shows  a  condition  of  agriculture  In  the 
United  States  that  should  not  be  threatened  by  the  passage  of  this  proposed 
Canadian  free  trade  in  farm  products.  In  it  we  are  told  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Wilson,  that — 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  is  so  Incomprehensibly  large  that  it  has  become  merely 
a  row  of  figures.  For  this  year  it  is  $8,760,000,000 :  the  gain  of  this  year  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  $869,000,000.  Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  farm  was 
only  five  and  one-half  times  the  mere  gain  of  this  year  over  1908 ;  it  was  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  value  of  this  year.     It  has  advanced  year  by  year  during  the 
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last  11  years.  It  has  paid  off  morteagea ;  it  has  established  banks;  11  has  made  better 
homes ;  It  has  helped  to  make  the  farmer  a  cItlzeD  of  the  world ;  it  has  provided  him 
with  means  for  improving  his  soil  and  making  It  more  productive. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  this  Yearbook  that  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  time  when  they  will  not  be  able  to  provide  enough 
food  products  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  own  people  or  when  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  buy  our  bread  and  meat. 

The  corn  crop  this  year  was  greater  than  the  average  croi)  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years  by  3^  per  cent.  We  raised  2,767,000,000  bushels  of  corn  In  11K)9. 
We  had  the  largest  wheat  crop  in  six  years  with  two  exceptions.  We  raised  a 
oroi>  of  725.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  In  1909.  We  raised  04,000.000  tons  of  hay, 
nearly  3  per  cent  more  than  the  average  for  the  five  preceding  years ;  984,000.000 
bushels  of  oats,  12  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  the  five  pret^eding  years; 
105,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  0  per  cent  more  than  the  average  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years;  307,000,000  bushels  of  i)otatoes,  24  \)er  cent  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  five  preceding  years;  also  25,767.000  bushels  of  flaxseed  and  31,000,000 
bushels  of  rye,  which  was  a  full  average  yield  In  each  case. 

The  total  crop  of  all  cereals  was  9.711,000,000  bushels  in  1009,  which  was  6i 
I)er  cent  higher  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Productiontls  not 
falling  off,  but  increasing.  The  values  both  of  the  farms  and  their  products  are 
subHtantial  and  are  based  upon  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  d«uand.  Each 
fanner  Is  an  indeiiendent  unit.  He  possesses  no  wealth  created  out  of  mo- 
nopoly or  by  Issuing  watered  stock.  He  is  not  a  i)art  of  any  combination  in 
res«tralnt  of  trade.  He  Is  not  In  a  trust.  He  Is  one  among  about  12.000,000 
others  In  the  United  States,  constituting  more  than  one-third  of  the  35,000,000 
men  engaged  In  so-called  gainful  occupations,  but  he  Is  in  no  labor  union.  He  is  a 
creator  of  wealth  and  a  builder  of  homes.  Once  only  has  he  combined  with 
others  of  his  class  to  secure  a  fair  price  for  his  product.  The  Kentucky  tobacco 
farmer  did  that.  He  combined  to  defend  himself  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Tobacco  Trust.  It  is  said  that  the  grower  of  a  certain  kind  of  tobacco,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  his  crop  for  7  cents  a  pound,  found  that  the  trunt  u^ed 
it  In  manufacturing  what  was  known  as  Star  Plug,  and  when  this  farmer 
.sought  to  buy  Star  Plug  he  had  to  pay  GO  cents  a  i)ound  for  it.  Where  was  the 
difference'/  It  was  due  to  the  sins  of  monopoly  and  overcapitalization.  So 
theJH»  tobacco  farmers  took  notice  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  He  became  a  night 
rider.  This  wide  difference  In  price  was  the  |)rotits  on  the  water  in  the  trust 
stocks.  He  found  that  out.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  enormous  wealth  which 
the  farmer  has  created  Is  without  any  of  this  alloy.  He  has  never  yet  failed 
to  supply  the  i)eople  of  his  own  country  with  food.  There  is  no  ground  for 
fear  that  he  can  not  continue  to  do  so  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  unless 
his  own  (Government  by  unjust  discrimination  disheartens  him  and  destroys 
the  Incentive  that  has  been  his  inspiration  in  all  the  struggles  of  past  years. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  who  is  just  now  working  for  the  (ireat  Northern  Hall- 
road  Co.  rather  than  the  American  farmer,  and  who  Is  a  deep  student  of  scien- 
tific methods  of  agriculture,  says: 

\n  InduntrioUB.  fairly  intelligent,  and  exceedingly  comfortable  agricultural  community 
can  raise  from  the  soil  food  enough  for  the  ne4'd«  of  490  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
\duDtins  that  ratio,  the  414,498,487  acres  of  improved  lands  in  the  United  States  on  the 
date  of  the  last  official  record— an  area  materially  enlarged  hy  the  present  time — would 
support  in  comfort  :U7,.*ir)0,4O5  people,  enabling  them  at  the  aame  time  to  raise  consider- 
able food  for  eiport  and  to  engage  in  necessary  manufacturing  employments. 

But  this  will  never  come  to  pass  If  the  bars  are  to  be  thrown  down  and  the 
doc»trine  of  laissea-faire  followed  as  to  the  American  farmer  alone.  T'nre- 
Htrained  comi>etItlon  with  foreign  peoples  will  tempt  our  farmer  to  follow  the 
lines  of  least  resl.Htam^  and  to  reap  what  he  can  for  the  day's  needs  only. 

Such  a  iiollcy  holds  out  to  him  no  hoi)e  for  the  future. 

H  will  Increase  the  number  of  abandoned  farms,  encourage  soil  waste  and 
neglect,  and  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  American  farmer  in  many 

lines  of  fiKxl  production.  .„     .       «       .  •* 

Mr.   Mabtine  of   New   Jersey.  Mr.    President,   will    the    Senator   permit    a 

Question  ? 
The  Presiding  Offkeb.  Doee  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  I'BAwroRD.  Certainly.  ^  ^^ 

Mr  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  aban- 
doned farms  have  not  been  brought  about  under  the  system  of  Kepubllcan  high 
protection?  Previous  to  Republican  high  protection,  did  we  ever  hear  of 
abandoned  farms?    Yet  throughout  New  England— not  in  the  far  Dakotas.  but 
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throughout  New   Eugland — farm  after  farm  is  to-day  abandoned  under   the 
iniquitous  system  of  your  so-called  high  protection. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  be  patient  I  will  discxtmm 
that,  and  I  will  show  that  under  the  present  tariff  on  farm  products  and  under 
present  conditions,  whatever  abuses  there  may  be,  there  has  been  a  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  abandoned  farms  even  in  New  England,  and  we  want  to  lec 
the  progress  we  are  now  making  go  on. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  That  has  t>een  largely  due  to  immigration  and 
not  to  the  iniquitous  system  that  has  burdened  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  In  his  claim  that  it  Is  tiecaofle 
of  immigration.  It  is  because  farming  has  become  profitable,  and  as  Ions  ti^ 
farming  can  be  kept  profitable  the  number  of  your  abandoned  farms  will  con- 
tinue to  decrease. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  One  moment.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  a  question? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  ask  under  what  administration  and 
what  public  policy  this  horrid  system  of  congestion  takes  place  in  the  greot  city 
of  New  York? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  is  one  of  the 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  ask  under  what  system  and  under 
what  administrative  policy  this  horrid  condition  that  is  pictured  in  the  eloquent 
address  of  the  Senator  took  place.  Was  it  under  Republican  policy  or  some 
other  policy?    Answer,  please;  answer. 

Mr.  Crawford.  We  had  in  my  recollection,  as  young  as  I  am,  about  four  years 
of  Democratic  rule,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  the  conditions  were  alleviated 
one  particle  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  You  have  not  alleviated  them  in  10  times  four 
yeara 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  say  this  will  never  come  to  pass  if  the  bars  are  thrown  down 
and  the  products  of  the  alien  farmers  admitted  upon  an  equal  basis  with  our 
own.  Speaking  of  abandoned  farms,  Secretary  Wilson,  in  the  Yearbook  for 
1909,  says: 

The  United  States  has  been  developing  for  agricultural  purposei  an  area  aa  large  as 
the  whole  of  Europe,  while  ita  population  la  but  little  larger  than  that  of  any  or  the 
several  European  countries. 

8o  much  has  fashion  and  sentiment  had  to  do  with  this  agricultural  development  that 
many  of  the  lands,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  have  been  practically  abandoned, 
so  far  as  profitable  agricultural  use  is  concerned,  by  the  shifting  and  moving  of  our 
agricultural  population  Into  new  regions  In  which  lands  are  purported  to  be  cheaper  and 
in  which  the  advertised  Inducements  have  been  proportionately  lar^e.  With  the  rapid 
extension  also  of  our  industrial  life  and  the  opportunities  offered  in  the  past  in  bualnem 
and  in  the  professions,  the  cities  have  called  upon  the  country  for  clear  brains  and 
vigorous  bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  large  areas  have  become  so  depopulated  of  active 
vigorous  minds  and  bodies  that  the  stock  is  insufficient  to  repeople  the  country  districts. 
The  results  Is  that  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  our  Eastern  States,  some  of  the 
most  fertile  lands  in  the  world,  have  been  left  in  a  condition  of  practical.  If  not  actual 
abandonment,  and  the  prices  of  provisions  have  increased  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
are  not  enough  people  to  actually  work  the  soils  and  raise  the  crops  necessary  to  feed  the 
nonproduclng  population  of  the  cities.  The  great  problem  which  faces  American  agrlcal- 
ture  to-day  Is  the  problem  of  the  proper  utilization  of  our  soils  and  the  development  of 
our  agricultural  Interests  in  spite  of  and  In  face  of  the  allurements  of  the  cities  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  avocations.  It  has  now  become  as  serious  a  problem  to 
settle  up  our  Eastern  States  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  settle  the  West.  The  first 
problem  of  all  is  to  devise  means  of  resettling  the  lands  which  have  in  recent  years  besn 
neplected  through  the  mistaken  Idea  that  they  have  been  exhausted,  but  which  can  be 
brought  back  to  an  increasing  production  through  a  change  in  farm  management  and  the 
Infusion  of  new  and  active  blood  into  the  rural  communities. 

I  think  every  patriotic  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  readily  assent  U> 
what  Secretary' Wilson  says;  but  is  it  not  very  inconsistent.  In  face  of  the  con- 
ditions he  describes,  to  enter  upon  a  national  policy  thnt  will  make  these  aban- 
doned landa  less  attractive  and  that  will  accelerate  emigration  out  of  our  own 
country  and  give  new  and  Increased  value  to  farm  lands  beyond  our  borders? 
We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years  about  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  In  190S,  while  I  was  governor  of  the  State  I  now  have  the  honor 
In  part  to  represent,  I  attended  a  notable  conference  of  the  governors  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  which  met  upon  the  Invitation  of  the  President,  who  at 
that  time  was  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  a  most  remarkable  address  delivered  at  that 
conference  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  discussed  the  necessity  of  conserving  our  soils. 
He  said : 

There  ars  two  ways  In  which  the  productive  power  of  the  earth  Is  lessened :  First,  by 
erosion  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  fertile  surface  Into  streams  and  thence  to  tbe 
sea;  and.  second,  by  exhaustion  through  wrong  methods  of  cultivation.  The  former 
process  hss  gone  far.    Thouaands  of  acres  in  the  Bast  and  South  have  been  made  annt 
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for  tillage.  Far  more  ruinous  la  the  proceas  of  soil  exhauetlon.  It  la  creeping  over  the 
*?P.^  *9^  ^*"*w  ***  ^*'*-  ^^^  abandoned  farms  that  are  now  the  playthings  of  the 
cities  rlch^  or  the  game  preserres  of  the  patrons  of  sport,  bear  witness  to  the  melancholy 
cbange.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont,  northern  New  York  show  long  lists  of  them.  •  •  * 
Vl  t  if"- P  «*!_**'  ^VSi^  should  rise  by  Increase  of  population  In  many  cases  they  are 
falling.  Betweenl880  and  1900  the  land  values  of  Ohio  shrank  $60,000,000.  Official 
InTestlgatlon  of  two  counties  In  central  New  York  disclosed  a  condition  of  agricultural 
aecay.  In  one  land  was  for  sale  for  about  the  cost  of  Improvement,  and  150  vacant 
?^SS?*.  ^®^  counted  In  a  limited  area.  In  the  other  population  In  1905  was  nearly 
4.OO0  less  than  it  was  in  1850. 

And,  yet,  he  continues: 

We  might  expand  our  resources  and  add  billions  of  dollars  to  our  national  wealth  by 
conserving  soil  resources  •  •  •  for  there  is  good  authority  for  the  assertion  that  a 
rarmer  could  take  more  from  the  same  area  or  ground  in  four  years'  grain  crop  than 
seven  now  gives  him,  leaving  the  product  of  the  other  three  years,  when  the  land  rested 
from  grain,  as  a  clear  profit  due  to  better  methods.  •  ♦  •  Nearly  36  per  cent  of 
our  people  are  engaged  directly  In  agriculture ;  but  all  the  rest  depend  upon  it.  In 
the  last  analysis  commerce,  manufactures,  our  home  market,  every  form  of  activity,  run 
back  to  the  bounty  of  the  earth  by  which  every  worker,  skilled  and  unskilled,  must  be 
fed  and  by  which  his  wages  are  ultimately  paid.  •  ♦  ♦  Of  our  farm  area  only  one- 
half  Is  improved.  It  does  not  produce  one-half  of  what  it  could  be  made  to  yield — not 
by  some  complex  system  of  intensive  culture,  but  merely  by  ordinary  care  and  industry 
Intelligently  applied. 

Placing  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  upon  a  free-trade  basis,  so  far  as  the 
vast  and  undeveloped  empire  of  Canada  Is  concerned,  while  leaving  him  no 
choice  in  the  purchase  of  manufactured  products,  except  to  buy  them  in  a  pro- 
tected market,  will  not  help  this  situation.  It  will  make  a  bad  matter  far 
worse,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  rapidly  curing  itself.  The  American  farmer 
has  slowly  forced  his  way  across  a  vast  continent.  Each  generation  has  opened 
n  new  empire  of  virgin  soil  which  has,  in  a  way,  become  a  competitor  of  the 
older  section  of  which  it  became  an  offshoot,  but  the  process  has  gone  on  under 
fnll  and  complete  free-trade  relations  between  the  States  embracing  all  sub- 
jects of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  new  country  has  been  formed  into  States, 
from  time  to  time  coming  into  the  Union,  being  a  part  of  the  same  people, 
owing  allegiance  to  one  Nation,  all  contributing  alike  to  its  support.  In  time 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  have  balanced  each  other ;  a  loss  in  one  thing 
has  been  offset  by  gain  in  another.  During  the  past  10  years  agriculture  has 
been  improving  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and  land  values  have  been 
moving  upward  there  as  elsewhere.  Why  should  this  splendid  advance  be  now 
disturbed  by  an  unfair  proposal  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  who  assumes  no  bur- 
den of  this  Government,  but  owes  allegiance  to  another,  which  refuses  to  aban- 
don the  protective  tariff  upon  those  manufactured  articles  which  the  American 
farmer  does  not  sell  but  which  he  is  obliged  to  buy? 

Mr.  Mark  A.  Cnrleton,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  grain  invest Igiitton  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  land  area 
of  the  United  States  is  nearly  2.000,000,000  acres.  In  1000  less  than  half  of  this 
area  was  included  in  farms,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  farm  area  was  im- 
proved, and  of  the  area  improved  less  than  3  per  cent  was  devoted  to  wheat 
culture.  In  1850  our  total  improved  farm  acreage  was  113,032,614  acres;  In 
1900.  414,498,487  acres.  In  1866  our  total  acreage  of  wheat  was  15.424,496 
acres;  in  1900.  41.971,000  acres,  only  4  per  cent  of  our  total  farm  acreage.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Carleton  says  the  yield  of  wheat  i)er  acre  In  the  United 
States  is  not  decreasing,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  increased.  He  gives  10-year 
averages  of  yield  per  acre  in  this  country,  from  1866  to  1905.  as  follows: 

Bashels. 

1 A66-1875 11.9 

187«~1R85 12.  3 

1MS6-188S  — 12.  7 

1896-1005 13.  6 

At  the  same  time  be  shows  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  by  our  people  per 

capita  has  Been  materially  increasing,  as  follows : 

Bushels. 

1870 — 5.02 

1H80 5.  52 

1890 5.49 

11)00 5.  11 

1906 8.39 

1008 6.34 

He  shows  that  we  have  sufficient  land  adn|)ted  to  wheat  raising  for  all  our 
domestic  needs  for  50  years  to  come ;  that  we  have  at  least  80,000,00t)  acres  of 
farm  land  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Let  American  farmers  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  this  wheat  land  and  raise 
this  wheat.  It  will  not  increase  the  price  of  bread,  but  it  will  strengthen  our 
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quantity  he  had  before — each  acre  of  which  will  yield  more  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
or  flaxseed  than  an  acre  of  Iowa  land,  or  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  Dakota 
land,  as  the  case  may  be.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  the  result  will  be  a 
depression  in  the  values  of  Iowa,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  land  and 
a  great  boom  for  the  Canadian  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer? 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  just  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  land  in  low^a  is  worth  $300  per  acre  and  in  South  Dakota  $46  per 
acre.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  the  growing  of  wheat  in  South  Dakota 
on  land  worth  $46  an  acre  has  proved  a  disastrous  competition  to  the  growing 
of  wheat  in  Iowa  on  land  worth  $100  an  acre. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  so ;  but 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Then,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how  it  is  going  to 
prove  a  disaster  to  this  country  to  have  Canadian  wheat  come  in  grown  on  their 
cheaper  land,  so  that  it  will  compete  with  the  wheat  grown  on  the  land  of 
Iowa  or  of  South  Dakota  or  of  Nebraska,  the  price  of  which  varies  greatly. 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  Senator  lives  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  he  certainly 
knows  that  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  the  chief  product  is  corn — corn,  cattle,  and  hogs — and  those  States  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  Canada  as  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  because  we 
are  cereal -growing  States  while  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  Nebraska  grows  many 
million  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  every  year  and  has  not  felt  that  the  competition 
with  South  Dakota  on  her  cheaper  lands  is  at  all  disastrous.  I  want  to  say 
that  wheat  land  in  the  United  States  varies  enormously  in  value ;  that  it  varies 
more  in  value  in  the  difl'erent  States  than  the  land  in  South  Dakota  varies  from 
the  land  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  discussed  that.  There  is  a  self-adjustment,  a  give  and 
take,  a  loss  and  gain,  an  equilibrium,  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it 
where  we  are  all  bearing  the  same  burdens,  giving  allegiance  to  the  same 
Government,  acting  in  loyalty  to  the  same  system.  It  is  true  that  it  has  many, 
many  times  depreciated  the  value  of  our  lands.  I  remember  when  my  people 
lived  in  central  Ohio  30  years  ago  they  thought  their  land  was  worth  $100  an 
acre  and  it  went  down  to  $25  an  acre,  because  they  could  not  compete  with  the 
great  empire  of  the  West  that  developed  as  it  did ;  but  it  afterwards  regained 
its  value;  it  was  all  in  the  United  States,  and  adjusted  itself. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  fact  that  at  the  very  time  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma  was  being 
opened  to  settlement  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were  being  thrown 
into  corn  cultivation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  com  land  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  had  their  greatest  advance  in  value  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  that  competition. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  remember  that  they  used  to  talk  about  burning  corn  for 
fuel  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  was  before  the  days  when  Oklahoma  was  opened  to 
com  cultivation. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  not  prepared  to  question  the  Senator  in  that  respect. 
If  you  throw  the  bars  down,  you  are  going  to  drop  our  price  and  you  are  going 
to  raise  theirs  until  they  reach  a  level.     There  is  no  escape  from  that  conclusion. 

What  is  called  the  "  farm  price  per  bushel "  of  cereals  by  the  Tariff  Board 
was  uniformly  higher  in  1910  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  as  the  fol- 
lowing list  shows : 


Wheat : 


Per  bushel. 


New    York $0.96 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missonri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Montana 

Kansas 

Saskatchewan . 

Manitoba 

Ontario 


87 
88 
89 
92 
94 
85 
87 
90 
80 
86 
84 
65 
80 
88 


Flaxseed :                                         ^®*'  bushel. 

New    York $2.20 

Wisconsin 2.  20 

Minnesota 2.80 

Iowa 2.  20 

Missouri 2. 10 

North  Dakota 2.36 

South  Dakota 2.20 

Nebraska 2.  25 

Kansas 2. 10 

Montana 2.  40 

Manitoba 2.09 

Saskatchewan 2.  08 

Alberta 1.  87 
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78  per  cent  in  Minaouri,  74  per  cent  In  Minnesota,  65  jier  cent  in  Iowa.  73  \ier 
cent  in  Michigan,  77  per  cent  in  Nebraska.  (i4  i)er  cent  in  Kansas,  62  i)er  cent 
in  Ohio,  39  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania,  and  4i)  t)er  cent  in  New  Yorlc.  And  all 
these  implejuents  came  from  the  highly  protected  ninuii factories  of  tlie  United 
States.  Besides  opening  up  new  farms,  paying  out  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  for  fertilizers,  and  for  farm  labor,  and  for  farm  implements,  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  during  the  past  10  years  has  been  erecting  new  farm  buildings  and 
improving  the  old  ones. 

The  census  returns  Just  out  for  1910  show  an  enormous  increase  in  the  value 
of  buildings  on  the  farms  in  this  group  of  States  during  the  10  years  from 
1900  to  1910.  In  Colorado  that  increase  was  183  per  cent ;  in  Connecticut,  45 
per  cent;  In  Idaho,  267  per  cent;  In  Illinois,  71  per  cent;  in  Indiana,  89  per 
cent;  in  Iowa,  89  per  cent;  in  Kansas,  79  per  cent;  in  Maine.  54  per  cent;  in 
Maryland,  42  i>er  cent:  in  Massachusetts.  22  i)er  cent;  in  Michigau,  79  \)er  cent; 
in  Minnesota,  120  i)er  cent;  in  Missouri,  81  per  cent;  in  Montana,  164  f)er  cent; 
in  Nebraska,  US  i)er  cent:  in  New  Hampshire.  23  per  cent;  in  New  York, 
40  jxir  cent ;  in  North  Dakota.  262  per  cent ;  in  Oregon,  127  \)er  cent ;  In  Penn- 
sylvania, 26  per  cent;  in  Rhode  Island,  30  per  cent;  in  South  Dakota,  231  T>er 
cent;  In  Vermont,  45  per  cent;  in  West  Virginia,  67  iier  cent;  in  Wisconsin,' 
85  i)er  cent ;  In  Washington,  233  per  c*ent ;  in  Ohio,  67  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the 
TTnited  States,  and  it  has  not  been  confined  to  any  locality.  It  has  occurred 
in  New  England  and  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  Central  West  and  Northwest. 
This  Increase  indicates  that  the  attention  of  the  people  is  turning  again  to  the 
country  and  to  farm  lands. 

Mr.  President,  how  fatal  would  be  the  mistake  should  we  now  check  this 
tendency  to  **  go  back  to  the  American  farm  *'  by  inviting  an  era  of  free  trade 
in  farm  products  with  Canada.  During  the  10  years  from  1900  to  1910,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  returns  for  29  States,  the  total  value  of  farm  land  alone 
increased  as  follows: 

(%>lorado.  ,100  iier  cent:  Idaho,  518  r>er  cent;  Illinois,  106  per  cent:  Con- 
necticut. 36  i)er  cent;  Indiana.  93  |»er  cent;  Iowa,  122  per  cent;  Kansa:$.  188 
per  cent:  Maine,  74  \>er  cent;  Maryland,  35  i>er  cent;  Massachu8i»tts,  32  per 
cent:  Michigan,  45  per  cent;  Minnesota.  82  \)er  cent;  Missouri,  104  iier  cent; 
Montana,  394  per  cent:  Nebraska.  231  per  cent:  Nevada.  163  per  cent;  New 
Hampshire.  25  iier  cent:  New  Jersey.  31  per  cent;  New  York,  28  per  i-ent;  North 
Dakota,  321  |>er  cent:  Oregon,  262  per  cent;  Pennsylvania.  0  i)er  cent;  Rhode 
Island,  11  per  cent:  South  Dakota.  376  per  cent;  Vermont,  27  i)er  cent:  West 
Virginia.  5,3  i>er  cent;  Wisconsin,  71  |)er  cent;  Washington,  419  i>er  cent:  Ohio. 
57  per  cent 

But  should  we  have  free  trade  In  farm  products  with  Canada,  our  chief  rival 
in  the  pro«luction  of  cereal  grains  would  be  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  we  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

I^nd  in  Wis'-onsln  worth  $57  i)er  acre,  in  Michigan  worth  $46  i)er  acre,  in 
Iowa  worth  $109  iK»r  acre,  in  Minnesota  worth  $46  per  aore.  in  North  ami 
South  Djikota  worth  $40  per  acre,  yielding  jui  average  of  11.7  bushels  of 
spring  wheat  to  the  acre  and  15.8  bushels  of  winter  wheat  to  the  acre,  must 
coroi>ete  with  land  in  Manitoba  worth  $29  i>er  acre.  In  Saskatchewan  worth 
$22  i>er  acre.  In  Alberta  worth  $20  per  acre,  yielding  15.53  bushels  of  spring 
wheat  and  23.49  bushels  of  winter  wheat  per  acre,  with  the  barley  average 
vield  per  acre  24.6  bushels  in  Canada  and  22.4  bushels  In  the  I'nited  States; 
flaxseed.  4.8  bushels  in  the  United  States  and  7.97  bushels  in  Canjula:  oats. 
31.9  bushels  per  acre  In  the  United  States  and  32.79  bushels  in  Canada:  hay, 
1..^3  tons  per  acre  in  the  United  States  and  1.82  tons  per  acre  in  Canada:  and 
the  average  yearly  wage  of  farm  hands  in  Canada  $250  to  $300,  as  against 
$.^00  to  $360  \ier  year  In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  With  the  tariff  on  farm 
pro<lucts  cfmilng  Into  this  market  from  Canada  entirely  removed,  the  farmer 
In  Iowa  who  owns  160  acres  of  land  worth  $100  i)er  acre  could  sell  It,  take  the 
$16,000.  and  buy  800  acres  of  land  In  Alberta— Just  five  times  the  quantity  he 
had  before— each  acre  of  which  will  yield  more  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  flaxsewl 
than  an  acre  of  Iowa  land, 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  let  me  finish  this  senten(»e.  so  as 
not  to  have  It  broken  in  two.  and  then  I  will  yield.  I  am  si)eaklng  about  the 
farms  of  the  West,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator  listen  to  It.  I  say 
the  farmer  In  Iowa  who  owns  160  acres  of  land  worth  $100  per  acre  could  sell 
It,  take  the  $16,000.  and  buy  800  acres  of  land  In  Alberta— Just  five  times  the 
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In  1897  December  barley  ran  from  25^  cents  per  bushel  to  42  cents,  and  May 
barley  from  36  cents  to  53  cents. 

Then,  on  July  24,  1897,  the  old  rate  of  30  cents  per  bushel  was  restored  by  the 
Dingley  law,  and  has  been  continued  in  our  present  law,  and  the  price  of  barley 
has  steadily  advanced,  as  shown  by  the  following: 

[Cents  per  bushel.] 


Yenrs. 

December    high 
and  low  price  in 
Chicago. 

Mav  high  and  low 
price  in  Chicago. 

Low. 

High. 

Low. 

High. 

1898 

40 
35 
37 
56 
36 
42 
38 
37 
44 
78 
57 
55 
78 

50i 
45 
61 
63 
70 
61J 
52 
53 
56 
102 
64 
72 
82 

36 
36 
37 
64 
48 
38 
40 
42 
66 
60 
66 

42 

1899 

44 

1900 

57 

1901 

72 

1902 

56 

1903 

59 

1904 

50 

1905 

66* 

86 

1906 

1907 

75 

1908 

75 

1909 

« 

1910 

» Not  given. 


These  figures  are  taken  from  Table  17,  page  101,  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board. 
This  board  also  reports  (p.  105)  that — 

the  price  of  barley  In  Canada  is  generally  below  the  price  of  the  United  States.  From 
1900  to  1909  the  Chicago  price  ranged  from  1  cent  to  46  cents  above  the  Winnipeg 
price.    Half  of  this  time  the  difference  was  above  13  cents. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do,  if  the  Senator  wishes  just  to  ask  a  question.  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  the  Senate  unduly  long. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yields. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  hold  that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  on  barley 
raised  the  price  of  barley  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  Who  pays  ultimately  that  increased  price?   ■ 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  man  who  drinks  the  beer,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  hold  that  that  is  true  of  the  tariff  on  all  farm 
products? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not.  I  will  demonstrate  it,  if  the  Senator  will  i)ermit  me. 
right  here,  and  we  will  save  time.  I  am  going  into  that  quite  fully,  and  I  will 
demonstrate  that  the  small  tariff  on  this  cereal  as  it  leaves  the  farm  is  not  a 
factor  when  you  consider  the  loaf  of  bread.  However,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  elaborated  on  that  so  completely  and  made  it  so  plain 
that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  spend  much  time  on  it.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  loaf  of  bread,  the  difference  is  absolutely  inconsequential. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  the  matter  further  than  to  get  clearly  the 
Senator's  view.  As  I  understand  it,  if  you  increase  the  price  of  barley  by  a 
tariff,  the  man  who  drinks  the  beer  pays  the  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Crawford.  He  will  not  in  this  case.  If  we  pass  this  Canadian  tariff  it 
will  not  change  the  price  of  a  glass  of  beer,  but  I  will  demonstrate  before  I  get 
through  that  your  Brewers*  Trust  and  your  distillers  are  getting  something  here 
that  is  an  absolute  outrage,  when  it  comes  to  the  American  farmer,  and  you 
are  giving  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  trust  the  Senator  is  not  delivering  over  the  Brewers'  Trust  to  me. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  hope  not 

Mr.  Reed.  As  my  trust, 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  wish  you  any  harm. 
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Mr.  Rekd.  I  wanted  to  pursue  my  question  to  a  direct  answer.  I  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  tariff  upon  barley  increased  the  price  which  was 
ultimately  paid  by  the  man  who  drank  the  beer. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  think  that  would  really  be  a  disaster,  but  it  may  be 
true  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  that  is  true  then  why  will  not  an  increase  of  the  price  of  wheat 
ultimately  be  paid  by  the  man  who  eats  the  bread? 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  the  Senator  will  do  me  the  honor  to  remain  here  until  I 
finish  my  remarks  I  will  make  it  plain  to  him  that  the  way  this  bill  is  presented 
to  the  Senate  it  leaves  a  tariff  of  60  cents  a  barrel  on  flour  while  it  takes  the 
tnriff  off  of  wheat,  and  it  will  not  decrease  the  price  of  bread  a  farthing,  but 
It  will  give  the  manufacturers  of  flour  an  undue  and  unfair  advantage  at  the 
exi)ense  of  the  American  farmer.  I  will  do  that  as  to  every  item  in  this  bill 
relating  to  farm  products,  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  diverted  nt  this  part  of  my 
remarks  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  think 

The  Vice  Presu)£nt.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  declines  to  further  yield. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  remain  to  hear  the  Senator,  but  I  will  remind  him  that  we 
are  furnishing  a  majority  of  the  audience  who  are  remaining  to  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  I  do  not  take  it  up  I  will  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  my 
attention  to  it. 

Speaking  of  hay.  the  Tariff  Board  says  that  Ontario,  which  produces  more 
hay  than  New  York,  reports  an  average  yield  of  1.84  tons  as  against  New  York's 
average  of  1.32  tons  i)er  acre.  The  highest  American  farm  price — over  $15  per 
ton — is  reported  from  New  Hampshire  and  from  Wisconsin.  The  highest  Cana- 
dian price.  .514.58.  is  that  quoted  for  Alberta.  The  Ontario  price  is  $10.21  per 
ton  as  against  the  New  York  price  of  $13.70. 

Flaxseed  is  a  staple  crop  in  several  northwestern  States  near  the  Canadian 
border.  In  1910,  be(*ause  of  drouth,  the  yields  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
fell  far  below  normal.  But  despite  these  low  yields  In  1910  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  each  produced  nearly  as  much  flaxseed  as  all  Canada ;  North  Dakota 
produced  about  2,000,000  bushels  more  than  Canada.  Take  the  tariff  off  flax- 
seed and  the  situation  will  swiftly  change.  The  yield  of  bushels  per  acre  iu 
1910  was  11.79  bushels  in  Manitoba,  7.87  bushels  in  Saskatchewan,  and  4.48 
bushels  in  Alberta ;  3.6  bushels  in  North  Dakota,  5  bushels  in  South  Dakota,  8 
bushels'  in  Nebraska,  7  bushels  in  Montana.  The  highest  farm  price  was  $2.40 
ver  bushel  in  Montana ;  the  lowest  $2.10  in  Kansas.  In  Canada  the  highest  farm 
price  per  bushel  was  $2.08  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  lowest  $1.87  in  Alberta. 
Prepared  flaxseed  is  known  as  linseed,  and  the  flaxseed  crop  is  used  by  the  Lin- 
seed Oil  Trust  in  the  United  States. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  are  great  dairying  Provinces.  Quebec  has  an  excellent 
local  breed  of  dairy  stock  and  Ontario  is  favorably  situated  and  well  equipped 
for  the  production  of  fine  grades  of  dairy  goods.  The  necessary  foodstuffs  are 
available  and  the  skill  of  her  dairymen  is  acknowledged.  The  Tariff  Board  re- 
jiorts  that  there  are  856,151  milch  cows  in  Quebec  and  1.243.6S0  in  Ontario,  while 
.Matue,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  combined  have  582,000;  New  York,  1,771,- 
0(KI;  Michigan,  nearly  1,000.000;  Wisconsin,  1,500,000.  It  is  true  that  east  Can- 
ada is  not  equipped  for  raising  and  fattening  beef  because  Indian  com  is  neither 
cheap  nor  abundant  there;  but  Indian  corn  is  not  a  factor  of  the  flrst  importance 
in  the  maintenance  of  dairy  herds.  What  are  known  as  mill  feeds  are  much 
cheaper  In  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  The  prices  of  bran  and  middlings 
are  constantly  lower  at  Winnii»eg  than  at  MInneaiwlis;  in  Toronto  the  prices  of 
these  protlucts  are  constantly  lower  than  at  Buffalo;  also  lower  at  Montreal  than 
at  Buffalo.  The  Tariff  Board  reiwrts  that  on  ITebruary  26  the  price  of  bran  in 
Wlnniiieg  was  $19  jier  ton  and  of  middlings  $20,  while  on  the  same  day — thanks 
to  the  Millers'  Trust — the  Iowa  farmers  were  paying  $25  to  $28  per  ton  for 
bran  and  $27  to  $30  for  middlings. 

The  great  dair>*  countries  of  the  world  are  Denmark,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  Kussia.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  cl^e  American  farmer  has 
(h*veloped  what  is  known  as  modern  dairying.  I^ist  year  the  total  ex|)ort  of 
cheese  by  all  the  countries  of  the  world  was  4H5,0(X),0(K)  pounds,  of  which 
Canatla  oxi»orted  172,000.(00  pounds  and  the  Inlted  States  only  10.000,000 
|)ounds.     (^anada  also  ox[)orts  ab<»ut  0,0<K).000  p«>nnds  of  butter  annually. 

The  American  farmer  and  dairjnian  can  not  but  feel  that  he  is  unjustly  dis- 
criminated against  by  a  pro|)osal  which  will  admit  such  a  competitor  Into  our 
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home  market  without  the  impoRition  of  any  import  duty  whatever.  The  Domin- 
ion in  looking  after  its  farmers  and  their  welfare.  Why  should  the  Uiiit<^ 
States  not  remain  loyal  to  all  its  citizens?  Why  discriminate  against  the 
farmer?  The  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  are  bnilding  up  dairy- 
ing interests  by  Mibstdizing  Government  creameries.  A  farmer  living  at  a  dis- 
tance from  a  creamery  ships  his  cream  by  express,  and  the  express  charigee  an^ 
rebated.  Consul  General  John  E.  Jones,  of  Winnipeg,  reports  that  t>efore  the 
Government  creamery  was  established  there  in  1008  dairy  butter  sold  for  12} 
cents  per  pound  in  trade;  but  that  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  October,  since  the 
opening  of  the  creamery,  the  lowest  price  paid  by  the  Government  was  21}  centr 
per  pound  and  the  highest  price  was  31^  cents  per  pound  for  butter  ftet,  payuM^ts 
made  in  cash  twice  a  month. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Cbawfobd.  I  do. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  been  talking  for  a  long 
time.  I  know  that  he  is  far  from  well.  I  ask  him  if  he  would  not  prefer  to 
continue  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  do  not  know  but  that  almost  an  apology  is  due  to  the  Senate, 
but  I  feel  constrained  to  discuss  this  question  at  some  length.  It  is  a  matter  my 
constituents  look  at  with  tremendous  seriousness,  and  I  feel  under  the  moat 
profound  obligation  to  do  what  I  can  to  get  this  case  squarely  l>efore  the  country 
for  them.  While  I  have  not  been  very  well,  I  have  talked  for  a  good  while,  and 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  might  go  on  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  4  o*clock  and  26  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  18, 1911,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Thursday,  May  18,  1911. 

reciprociiy  with  canada. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  will  lay  l>efore  the  Senate  the  amendmeDt 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford]  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
for  other  purpofes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  yesterday  I  was 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  Canadian  people  enjoy 
through  discriminatory  legislation,  which  has  the  effect  of  protective  Ic^lation. 

The  Dominion  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  cheese-producing  countries  In 
the  world  by  means  of  Government  subsidies.  She  is  also,  I  understand,  build- 
ing grain  elevators  for  her  grain  farmers.  She  has  a  system  of  patent  laws 
which  have  the  force  and  eflTect  of  high-protective  tariflT  laws,  because  a  patent 
becomes  void  within  tw^o  years  from  its  date  unless  within  that  time  the  pat- 
entee, or  his  legal  representatives,  commence  and  continuously  carry  on  in  Can- 
ada the  construction  or  manufacturing  of  the  patented  invention;  and  should 
the  patentee,  or  his  legal  representatives,  after  12  months  from  the  date  of  hia 
patent,  import  or  cause  to  be  imported  into  Canada  his  invention,  the  patent 
shall  be  void  as  to  his  interest  therein. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  another  advantage  over  the  American  termer  in 
that  the  Canadian  consumer  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential  tariff 
under  which  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  are  admitted  at  33|  per  cent  leas 
than  the  rate  imposed  upon  other  nationa  The  tariff  In  the  United  States  upon 
the  manufactured  articles  that  the  American  fanner  must  buy  is  from  25  per 
cent  to  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  the  British  preferential  tariff  which  the 
Canadian  farmer  pays.  I  have  seen  It  stated  during  these  debates  that  mi 
rubber  boots  and  shoes  and  on  rubber  coats  the  Canadian  pays  15  per  cent 
duty  and  the  American  35  per  cent;  on  jute  bags  the  Canadian  pays  15  per  cent 
and  (he  American  45  iier  cent;  on  a  sewing  machine  the  Canadian  pays  20  per 
cent  and  the  American  30  per  cent;  on  a  kitchen  stove  the  Canadian  pays  15 
per  cent  and  the  American  45  per  cent ;  on  dress  goods  the  Canadian  pays  15 
per  cent  and  the  American  60  per  cent;  on  wire  the  Canadian  pays  10  cents 
and  the  American  75  cents  per  100  pounds;  on  his  hat  the  Canadian  pays  20 
per  cent  and  the  American  55  per  cent ;  on  his  underwear  the  Canadian  pays 
22|  per  cent  and  the  American  45  per  cent ;  all  because  of  the  preferential  rate 
between  Canada  and  the  great  manufacturing  country  of  Great  Britain.    This 
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is  a  very  unjust  and  unfair  proposal  we  are  asked  to  consider,  Mr.  President. 
It  will  injure  tbe  American  farmer.  It  will  not  reduce  prices  to  the  American 
consumer  unless  it  be  upon  news-print  paper.  It  will  be  of  substantial  benefit 
to  many  of  the  ^eat  trusts  end  monopolies  of  the  United  Statea  I  have  said 
that  the  farmer  is  an  independent  unit,  who  creates  wealth  and  does  not  issue 
watered  stoclc  nor  enter  into  contracts  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  can  not  say 
that  many  of  the  beneficiaries  who  will  profit  by  the  passage  of  this  law 
should  it  be  enacted.  , 

The  creation  of  enormous  fortunes  by  the  issuance  of  stocks  in  corporations 
for  so-called  good  will  and  the  exaction  of  prices  sufficient  to  pay  large  divi- 
4lend8  upon  this  kind  of  capital  are  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  age.  Take*  for 
example,  the  tin-plate  and  steel  industries.  When  the  different  tin-plate  manu- 
facturers gave  options  on  their  several  plants,  it  was  for  an  agreed  cash  price. 
The  manufacturer  could  take  that  price  in  cash  or  an  equal  amount  in  preferred 
stock  in  the  new  company,  and  if  he  took  preferred  stock,  he  got  an  equal 
amount  of  common  stock  as  a  bonus.  Nearly  all  took  stock  for  their  plants 
instead  of  cash.  When  they  fixed  the  price  on  their  plants  they  estimated  the 
Kood  will,  together  with  the  managerial  talent  and  the  organization  of  each 
<'oncem,  worth  as  much  as  the  tangible  property. 

For  instance,  if  the  tangible  proi^erty  in  a  given  plant  were  $250,000,  the 
organization,  good  will,  and  talent  was  estimated  at  a  like  value,  or  more, 
$250,000,  making  the  agreed  price  $500,000;  for  this  the  owner  would  receive 
in  preferred  stock  in  the  trust  $500,000,  and  as  a  pure  bonus  he  would  receive 
in  common  stock  $500,000  more,  making  it  all  an  issue  of  $1,000,000  stock  in 
Iiayment  for' a  plant  whose  tangible  property  was  worth  only  $250,000. 

According  to  "  The  Inside  History  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,"  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Bridge,  the  actual  value  of  the  various  plants  put  into  the  American  Tin  Plate 
Trust  including  organization,  good  will,  and  talent,  was  about  $12,000,000.  It 
is  said  that  the  Moores  raised  about  $5,000,000  cash  as  working  capitat  for  the 
trust  and  received  $5,000,000  in  preferred  and  $5,000,000  in  common  stock. 
Eighteen  millions  preferred  and  $18,000,000  common  were  Isaued,  and  then  an 
extra  $10,000,000  of  common  was  issued  and  divided  up  among  the  promoters, 
making  $28,000,000  common  in  all.  A  monopoly  was  created  and  competition 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  ceased.  It  went  from  $2.65  per  box  in  January, 
38()0,  to  $4.66  per  box  in  the  following  October.  Two  years  later  the  concern 
^^-as  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer  has  created  enormous  wealth  in  the 
aggregate;  but  each  farmer  did  his  share  as  an  indei^endent  working  unit; 
there  are  no  millionaires  among  them.  The  farmer  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  creating  wealth  out  of  nothing. 

In  the  process  of  merging  the  Tin  Plate  Trust  with  the  United  States  Steel 
(Corporation  its  capitalization  of  $46,000,000  was  converted  into  $60,000,000  of 
stock  in  the  Steel  Trust  Probably  the  largest  actual  investment  of  capital 
ever  made  in  the  tin-plate  business  was  the  $5,000,000  in  cash  turned  in  by  the 
promoters. 

Take  as  another  instance  of  this  kind  of  stock  watering  the  National  Steel 
(^o.  and  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Co.,  which,  history  tells  us.  Issued  $51,000,000 
c»f  common  stock  that  was  all  good  will,  but  when  these  concerns  were  merged 
into  the  St(«l  Trust,  that  good-will  capitalization  was  increased. 

Then  came  Mr.  John  W.  Gates,  with  his  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  and 
auxiliary  companies,  capitalized  at  about  $5,000,000;  these  were  merged  into  the 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  Illinois,  capitalized  at  twenty-four  millions,  and 
in  1890  taken  into  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  with  a  capi- 
talization of  ninety  milliona  That  in  its  turn  was  absorbed  by  the  United 
States  Steel  and  its  capitalization  increased  in  the  usual  way  in  the  process. 

Then  came  Morgan  and  Gates  with  a  merger  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Co..  the 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  and  the  Elgin.  Jollet  &  Eastern  Railway  Co.  into  the  Federal 
Steel  Co..  capitalized,  under  quite  similar  methods,  at  al>out  $50,000,000. 

Then  there  was  the  I^ake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines,  a  Rockefeller 
concern,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Steel  Trust,  In  which  process  Its  less  tlian 
thirty  millions  of  capital  stock  were  exchanged  for  eighty-one  millions  of  the 
cnpltal  stock  of  the  Steel  Trust.  But  this  is  not  nil — there  remains  the  mar- 
velous story  of  securing  monoiK)llstic  control  of  the  Ijike  Suiterlor  ores,  whereby, 
u|Hin  a  mere  loan  of  half  a  million  dollars,  for  which  he  held  security  from  the 
Oliver  Mining  Co..  Mr.  (Mmegie  got  Into  the  ore  bu.Hlness  iind  finally  secured 
atisolute  control  of  the  Oliver,  the  Rockefeller,  and  the  Hill  ores,  which  Mr. 
Sc'hwal)  estimates  to  lie  500,000.000  tons  of  picked  quality  of  ore.  ufjon  which  the 
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Steel  Trust  can  reckon  a  profit  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton,  which  furnlsbes  : 
ba»is  for  a  capitalization  of  more  tlian  $1,000,000,000  based  upon  the  ore  aIoci*> 

The  great  Stcol  Trust  was  organized  in  1901  with  a  capitalization.  In  rooD<1 
numbers,  of  $1,500,000,000,  and  people  naturally  asked :  Can  a  trust  earn  enotifrl' 
to  support  this  immense  and  highly  watered  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks?  Th** 
report  for  the  year  ending  December  30,  1900,  shows  that  in  8  years  and  t» 
months  from  its  organization,  on  April  1,  1901,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  ir* 
net  earnings,  after  deducting  expenses,  taxes,  bond  interest,  sinking-fund  r^ 
quirements,  nil  ordinary  charges  for  malnt^iance  and  depreciation  of  p]ant> 
and  some  extraordinary  charges  for  extension  of  the  plants,  were.  In  rf»uD<i 
numbers,  $616,500,000,  or  about  $68,500,000  per  year.  It  is  proposed  to  put  fan:.* 
products  on  the  free  list  and  leave  the  products  of  this  trust  on  the  protect <>«1 
list.  I  for  one  will  not  give  my  consent.  These  Industrial  trusts  are  ever?- 
where.  Undoubtedly  they  have  come  to  stay,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  prote«- 
tlon  in  preference  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  John  Moody  in  his  book.  The  Truth  About  the  Trusts,  quotes  the  follow 
ing  definition,  given  by  Mr.  S.  O.  T.  Dodd,  solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co ,  of 
the  modern  trust,  and  gives  it  his  approval.    Mr.  Oodd  says : 

The  term  "  trust  *'  has  now  obtained  a  wider  sinilflcation,  and  embraces  every  act. 
agreement,  or  combination  of  persons  or  capital  made  or  formed  with  tbe  Intent,  power. 
or  tendency  to  monopolize  businesR.  to  restrain  or  Interfere  with  competitive  trade,  or  t-< 
fix,  influence,  or  increase  the  price  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Moody  goes  on  to  say : 

The  writer  is  fully  aware  of  tbe  importance  of  monopoly  as  a  factor  for  succeMi   !b 
modern  business  life,  and  he  recognises  Us  correlation  witn  our  current  ethical  staodftrd* 
In  a  personal  discussion  of  modern  business  and  flnancial  methods  with  the  miinaie«-r  ••' 
one  of  our  larger  trusts  he  was  told  that  the  goal  of  success  In  business  life  to-day.  apeak 
ing  particularly  of  the  larger  corporate  field,  was  to  be  reached  through  the  succes»fi. 
pursuit  for  advantage  and  dltTerentlals.  both  natural  and  artlflclal.     Said  he — the  mannz^r 
referred  to — "This  talk  of  the  elimination  of  competition  Is  all  nonsense.     Competition 
Is  keener  than  ever  to-day.  but  It  Is,  of  course,  carried  on  on  a  larger  plane.     Where  f«>r 
merly  the  smaller  producer  competed  to  reduce  his  costs  and  undersell  his  competlti>r* 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  great  economy  and  superior  efficiency,  he  has  now  gone  beyon<i 
that  point.     •     •     •     The  advantages  he  now  seeks  are  not  so  crude.     They  conslut  i'. 
going  to  the  rent  of  things:  In  acquiring  and  dominating  the  sourccH  of  supply  and  «>' 
raw  material :  In  controlling  shipping  rights  of  way;  in  securing  exclusive  t)enentK,  rebate* 
on  large  shipments,  beneficial  legislation,  etc.     Open  competition   long  ago  reached  that 
point  where  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  these  more  far-reaching  methods." 

After  reviewing  all  the  great  trusts  and  combinations  of  the  United  Stato^ 
and  giving  their  capltnlizntion,  this  author  says: 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that.  Including  industrial,  franchise,  transportation,  and  mlscelt.« 
neous.   about  445  active  trusts  are  represented   in   this  book,   with  a  capitalisation   «>r 
$20.379. 162,5.'>1.     They  embrace  in  all  8,644  original  companies. 

Those  nro  the  great  companies  which  "go  to  the  root  of  things,**  nrqulre  :iinl 
dominate  **  the  sources  of  supply  and  of  raw  material,"  secure  **  exclusive  lH»n«' 
fits,"  "beneficial  legislation,  etc." 

While  defending  the  organizations  of  trusts  as  useful  on  the  whole,  the  author 
admits  that  they  promote  monopoly.    He  says  (p.  495)  : 

We  find  this  same  tendency  has  been  the  creator  of  and  is  the  underlying  caune  r>f 
monopoly  •  •  •  for  man.  in  seeking  to  accomplish  his  purposeM  quickly,  simply,  an.', 
cheaply,  has  ever  been  alert  to  the  posstbilltles  of  economy  In  method  through  the  m^k- 
Ing  of  "short  cuts."  It  i'*  hlH  desire  to  achieve  at  all  hazards  and  In  all  ways;  It  m-s»* 
this  Inherent  tendencv  which  was  the  cr'^ator  of  competition.  •  •  ♦  And  up  t»»  n 
certain  point  competition  was  the  life  of  trade.  Tltit  not  so  beyond  that  point.  K.-- 
quite  early  in  the  modern  commercial  and  Industrial  life  of  man  it  whm  discovered  th.it 
there  were  advantages  to  be  gained  In  the  adopting  of  methods  somewhat  different  fr<»'*; 
those  In  vogue  under  the  old  r^'glrae  of  competition. 

Hy  combining  together  and  acfiulrlng.  either  as  a  result  of  this  Joint  effort  or  oth^-r 
wise  a  special  privilege  or  monopoly,  men  found  they  could  accomplish  the  same  emU 
far  more  cheaply  and  satisfactorily  than  in  the  old  ways.  •  •  ♦  It  was  then  that 
men  began  to  first  cultivate  this  element  of  monopoly,  and  It  was  not  long  before  xi' 
more  progressive  all  recognized  the  Importance  of  the  monopoly  feiture  and  hastened  i« 
take  advantage  of  It.     •     "     " 


to   get   away  from   It      •      •      *     Is.    in  the  light  of   the   foregoing  facts,   an   exre1-1lln|;:^ 
Intricate  question. 

Mr  President,  the  oflro<t  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  l>e  fully  xuuUt 
stood  by  the  country  until  they  know  that  Its  chief,  if  not  Its  only  beneflolarI«>s. 
are  the  trusts,  who  can  lmi>ort  free  raw  material  under  its  provisions,  and  wh.» 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  prote<tlve  tariff  upon  the  artlcU»«  tho\ 
manufacture.  I  proiJ»se  here  to  name  the  trusts,  or  some  of  them,  that  will  N- 
thus  benefited. 
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Free  flaxpfed  from  Canada  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  American  Linseed  Oil  Co., 
known  as  the  Linseed  Oil  Trust,  which  was  created  by  the  merger  of  47  dif- 
ferent corporations.  It  is  allied  with  the  Smelters  Trust  and  is  under  Standard 
Oil  domination.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  one  of  its  directors.  It  controls  85  i)er  cent 
of  the  llnseed-oll  production  In  the  United  States.  It  manufactures  American 
and  Calcutta  linseed  oil,  raw  and  boiled,  and  refined  varnish,  oil  cake,  oil  meal, 
and  crushed  flaxseed.  It  Is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  with  its  main  office  In 
New  York.  Its  common  stock  Is  $16,750,000  and  Its  preferred  stock  Is  $16,- 
750,000. 

The  American  farmer  is  asked  to  surrender  his  protection  under  a  duty  upon 
flaxseed,  so  that  this  trust  may  get  free  raw  material. 

And  so  It  goes. 

The  admission  of  barley  and  rye  from  Canada  free  of  duty  will  help  the  fol- 
lowing brewing  and  distillery  trusts,  among  others: 

The  American  Malt  CorrKirntlon,  a  big  holding  company  of  New  Jersey; 
Common  stock,  $5,248,300;  iireferred  stock,  $8,353,400;  bonds,* $3,714,000,  bearing 
0  per  cent  Interest. 

The  Distilleries  Securities  Corporation  (over  100  plants  and  warehouses  in 
the  United  States),  a  New  Jersey  cori)oratlon :  Common  stock,  $30,762,050,  pay- 
ing 6  per  cent  dividends;  bonds,  $15,400,412,  bearing  5  and  6  per  cent.  It  con- 
trols ahso  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  whose  common  stock  is 
$12,000,000;  preferred  stock,  $6,000,000;  paying  7  per  cent. 

The  Chicago  Breweries  (Ltd.),  I/)ndon  and  Chicago:  Common  stock,  £4(X),0()0 
sterling,  paying  5i  jjer  cent  dividends,  with  bonds  In  £276,500  sterling,  paying 
6  i)er  cent. 

Dayton  Breweries  Co.  (consolidation  of  7  companies)  :  Common  stock.  $1,249,- 
125;  preferred  stock,  same  amount;  bonds,  $2,500,000;  6  per  cent  interest. 

Independent  Brewing  Cos.  (10  comimules),  of  Pittsburg:  Common  stock, 
$3,918  023;  preferred  stock,  the  same  amount,  paying  7  iJer  cent;  bond.s,  $3,900,- 
000,  at  6  jier  cent  interest. 

Huebner-Toledo  United  Breweries  Co.,  of  Toledo.  Ohio:  Common  stock, 
$1,278,000;  preferred  stock,  the  same  amount,  pays  6  i>er  cent ;  bonds,  $2,556,000, 
pays  6  per  cent  interest. 

Jones  Brewing  Co.  (Boston  and  Ixjndon)  :  Common  stock,  $5,324,000. 

Kansas  City  Breweries  Co. :  Common  stock,  $1,557,000;  preferred  stock, 
$1,446.<J00,  pnylng  6  ])er  cent  dividends;  bonds,  $3,114,111,  i)aying  0  per  cent 
Interest. 

Massachusetts  Breweries  Co.  (10  combined  Boston  companies)  :  Common 
stock,  $(;,532.0(K>,  paying  3  iwr  cent  dividends. 

Milwaukee  &  Chicago  Breweries  (Ltd.)  (English  and  American  trust)  :  Com- 
mon stock,  $3,774,2r)0;  i>referred  stock,  exactly  same  amount,  paying  S  per  cent 
dividends;  bonds,  $3,500,000,  paying  5  i)er  cent  interest. 

r(H)ple's  Brewing  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.:  Common  st<K*k,  $1,100,000;  preferred 
st<H-k.  $1,1()(MK)0;  bonds,  $1,000,000,  bearing  6  |>er  cent  interest. 

Pittsburg  Brewing  Co.  (10  companies  consolldattHl)  :  Common  stt>ck,  $5,962,- 
250,  paying  5  i>er  cent  dividends;  preferred  sto<*k,  $(;,10<MKKJ,  paying  7  i)er  cent 
dt\idendK:  bonds,  .<6,319.000,  paying  6  lar  I'cnt  iuiercst. 

St.  I^iuls  Breweries  (Ltd.)  (10  companies  consolidated):  (Vminion  stock, 
$4,3.S'J,(KK) :  preferrtHl  stcK'k,  exactly  same  amount,  paying  S  |)er  <'ent  dividends; 
bonds.  $4.SS0,(iO0,  paying  6  per  ci»nt  Interest. 

Springtield  Breweries  Co..  Springfield,  Mas.s. :  Common  st<K-k.  $1,1,^>0.(MM); 
preferrwl  stock,  $l,15(MJ0O.  imying  8  per  cent  divlden«ls;  b<aMis,  $5«o,(m)0,  imy- 
ing  0  i>er  cent  Uiterest. 

United  Breweries  Co.  (13  Chicago  companies  cons<ilidate<lK  Common  st(K*k, 
$2,731,500:  preferred  stock.  $2,731,500;  bonds,  $l.(r>4,(HHi,  paying  6  iier  cent 
interest. 

Iloster-Columbus  Assoclale*!  Breweries  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Oinnnon  st(K>k, 
$l,tiri0.000;  preferred  stock,  $2,7()O.(H»0;  bonds,  $.'i.2.''.0,(KKi. 

Mr.  President,  here  are  over  200  brewing  and  distilling  companies  combined 
Into  17  trusts,  with  enormous  lssu(*s  of  watere<l  storks,  and  a  total  cai)itallza- 
tlon  of  $  1. SS,.'!* KM MiO,  which  will  l)e  bencflle<l  by  admitting  barley  and  rye  from 
Canada  free  of  duty.  The  consumer  of  whisky  and  bwr  will  pay  the  same 
I»rli*e  and  the  American  fanner  will  suffer  from  the  conii>etlthai  of  his  (^anadlan 
nelghltor;  the  Brewing  Trust  and  the  Whisky  Trust  will  add  enormously  to 
their  net  Incfinies  by  reason  of  this  chai'ge.  should  It  lie  made.  But  the  profits 
will  not  be  confineil  U*  the  Brewing  lYust  and  to  the  .Xnicrlcan  Linse:»d  Oil  Co, 

There  Is  the  Anii»rican  Hominy  Co.  (a  trust  of  S  companies ».  organizeil  In 
New  Jers«'y.  with  main  ottice  at   lndlana|H»Ils:  (%inininii  sto^k,  $2.347.r»iH»:  pre- 
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ferred  stock,  $l,lf>3.ri00.  layinj?  G  per  cent;  bonds,  ^1)5,000,  paying  Ti  i>er  cent 
interest. 

The  Bordens  Condensed  Milk  Co.  (a  trust  of  United  States  and  foreign  com- 
panies), organized  in  New  Jersey,  with  main  office  in  New  York  City:  Common 
8toc»k,  $17.5iD0,0(K).  paying  10  jier  cent  dividends;  prcfen-ed  stock,  $17,300,000, 
paying  6  per  cent 

The  National  Biscuit  Co.  (a  consolidation  of  80  plants  in  the  United  States), 
a  New  Jersey  trust,  with  main  office  In  New  York :  Common  stock,  $29,236,000, 
paying  5  per  cent  dividends;  preferred  stock,  $24,804,500,  paying  7  per  cent; 
bonds,  $070,000,  paying  5  and  6  per  cent. 

Of  course,  this  proposed  law  would  help  this  great  trust.  Free  Canadian 
wheat,  with  a  tariff  remaining  on  flour  and  biscuits,  would  "  make  money  " 
for  it. 

On  March  31,  1911,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
which  shows  who  is  helped  by  the  prospect  of  this  Canadian  trade  deal  being 
ratified  by  Congress : 

BISCUIT  SHABBS    SELL   AT   NEW    HIGH   BBCOBD COMMON    STOCK    BIBACHES    136    IN   BOTH    THE 

CHICAGO  AND  NEW  TOBK  MABKETS. 

National  Biscuit  common  jumped  to  a  new  record  price,  135,  yesterday  in  the  Chicago 
market  and  In  New  York.  At  that  price  it  was  5  points  above  the  preferred  stock.  The 
steady  advance  recentiv  has  led  to  the  expectation  of  some  favorable  announcement  on 
the  stock  other  than  toe  reports  of  larger  earnings  and  the  recent  increase  in  the  divi- 
dend rate  to  7  per  cent,  with  the  preferred  and  common  drawing  the  same  dividend 
as  they  now  do.  the  common  would  hardly  run  ahead  of  the  preferred  In  the  market  If 
no  further  developments  were  expected. 

But  where  does  the  consumer  get  any  benefit?  The  tariff  remains  on  biscuit, 
oatmeal,  and  all  prepared  foods.  The  trust,  and  the  trust  alone,  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Biscuit  Co.,  there  are  still  other  big  cereal  trusts. 

Here,  for  Instance,  is  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  (another  New  Jersey  trust)  ; 
common  stock,  $4,487,200;  preferred  stock,  $8,532,900,  paying  6  per  cent. 

The  North  American  Biscuit  Co. ;  common  stock,  $4,438,300 ;  preferred  stock, 
$3,000,000. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co.,  with  main  oflSce  at  Portland,  Oreg. ;  common 
stock,  $1,235,000;  bonds,  $825,000,  paying  6  per  cent  interest.  Also  the  Great 
Western  Cereal  Co.  (another  New  Jersey  trust)  ;  common  stock,  $2,500,0(X); 
preferred  stock,  $500,000,  paying  8  per  cent;  bonds,  $1,017,000,  pajing  6  per 
cent  interest. 

These  trusts  will  profit  enormously  by  free  trade  with  Canada  In  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  with  a  protective  tariff  on  flour,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat, 
hulled  barley,  Grape  Nuts,  Force,  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits,  and  the  like.  The 
poor  man  will  pay  no  less  for  these,  but  the  proflts  of  the  trust  will  be  greater. 
Can  anyone  dispute  this? 

The  Agricultural  Implement  Trust  will  be  able  to  get  into  Canada  without 
the  payment  of  a  tariff,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  may  thus  get  his  farm 
machinery  cheaper,  and  be  thereby  still  better  equipped  to  compete  with  the 
American  farmer  under  free  trade  in  farm  products.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing trusts  will  proflt  by  that  arrangement: 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  (a  New  Jersey  trust) ;  common  stock, 
$2,000,000 ;  preferred  stock,  $1,161,000 ;  paying  7  per  cent. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.  (a  New  Jersey  trust) ;  common  stock, 
$60,000,000;  preferred  stock,  $60,000,000. 

With  cattle  coming  in  free  and  the  tariff  remaining  on  all  packing-house 
products,  the  great  American  packers  will  proflt  by  the  new  law,  but  the  con- 
sumer of  meat  will  receive  no  benefit  whatever. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  author  of  the  book.  The  Truth  about  the  Trusts,  says: 

The  so-called  Meat  Trust,  or  Beef  Trust,  while  nonexistent,  as  far  as  a  distinct  cor- 
poration is  concerned,  yet  is  In  a  sense  an  actual  fact. 

When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  Beef  Trust,  upon  the  basis  of  their  ship- 
ments Into  Canada  last  year,  will  save  in  duties  $239,213,  and  the  Agricultural 
Implement  Trust  will  save  in  reduction  in  tariff  rates  $218,488.  The  Canadian 
farmer  may  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  this  saving,  but  the  American  farmer 
will  get  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the  advantage,  If  any,  will  go  to  his  Cana- 
dian competitor. 

I  wonder  If  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Reed]  will  notice  this.  I 
think  he  interrupted  me  yesterday  as  to  the  tariff  on  flour  and  on  wheat. 
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The  removal  of  the  tariff  of  25  cents  i)er  bushel  on  wheat  and  the  placing  of 
a  protective  duty  of  50  cents  a  barrel  on  tlour  actually  Increases  the  protection 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Millers'  Trust.  This  can  easily  be  demonstrated,  and  was 
demonstrated  very  clearly  in  the  House  debates.  For  Instance,  it  takes  4| 
bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  With  the  present  duty  on  wheat 
the  manufacturer  of  flour  should  have  a  compensatory  duty  of  $1.12  per  barrel 
OD  flour,  because  the  tariff  on  4|  bushels  of  wheat  at  25  cents  per  bushel  Is 
$1.12.  Under  the  Payne  tariff  the  duty  on  flour  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
during  1910  the  flour  Imported  from  Canada  was  valued  on  an  average  at  $5 
per  barrel.  The  duty  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  amounted  to  $1.25  per  barrel. 
but  $1.12  of  that  amount  was  to  comi)ensate  for  the  tariff  of  25  cents  per  bushel 
CD  the  4i  bushels  of  wheat  it  contained.  This  left  a  protective  duty  on  flour 
of  only  13  cents  per  barrel  under  the  Payne  law. 

Under  this  law  wheat  will  come  in  free  and  the  compensatory  duty  of  $1.12 
per  barrel  will  be  eliminated ;  but  a  clear  protective  duty  of  50  cents  per  barrel 
will  be  imposed,  as  against  13  cents  per  barrel  under  the  Payne  law,  an  actual 
Increase  in  the  duty  on  flour  of  37  cents  per  barrel.  Wheat  will  come  in  free, 
bread  will  be  no  cheaper,  and  the  Millers'  Trust  alone  will  profit  To  show 
how  this  Millers*  Trust  is  robbing  the  American  farmer  and  dairyman  by 
extortionate  charges  for  bran  and  middlings,  I  will  incorporate  in  my  remarks 
a  table  showing  comparative  prices  of  mill  feeds  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  for  1910.  as  reported  by  the  Northwestern  Miller: 

Table  showing  comparative  prices  (per  Um)  of  mill  feeds  in  United  States  and 

Canada  for  1910. 


MlnneapoUs. 

Winnipeg. 

Toronto. 

BuAalo. 

MontieaL 

Bran. 

Mid- 
dlings.* 

Bran. 

Mid- 
dlings.* 

Bnm.' 

Mid- 
dlings. 

Bran.* 

Mid- 
dlings. 

Bran. 

Mid- 
dlings. 

January 

122.50 

122.50 

$17.00 

$18.00 

$21.00 

$23.00 

$25.50 

$25.50 

$22.00 

$23.50 

February 

22.50 

22.00 

18.00 

19.00 

22.00 

23.00 

25.50 

Z'i.dO 

22.00 

24.00 

Mareh 

21.50 

21.75 

18.00 

19.00 

23.00 

23.50 

24.25 

24.25 

23.00 

24.00 

April 

IS.  00 

18.75 

16.50 

17.50 

20.50 

21.75 

22.00 

22.00 

20.00 

24.00 

May 

18.00 

19.00 

15.00 

16.00 

19.00 

21.00 

20.75 

21.25 

18.00 

23.00 

June 

16.00 

18.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

20.00 

20.60 

22.60 

18.00 

22.00 

July 

2D.  00 

21.75 

15.  OU 

10.00 

18.50 

21.00 

22.00 

24.00 

18.00 

22.00 

August 

19.00 

21.50 

18.50 

20.50 

30.00 

21.00 

22.00 

24.65 

20.00 

"22.00 

September 

18.00 

19.00 

17.00 

18.00 

20.00 

21.50 

20.75 

22.75 

20.00 

S22.00 

October 

17.50 

lfl.50 

17.00 

18.00 

18.50 

22.00 

21.00 

23.00 

17.00 

23.00 

NoTBinber 

18.75 

20.75 

16.00 

17.00 

18.50 

20.50 

20.50 

23.00 

18.00 

23.00 

December 

20.00 

22.00 

18.00 

20.00 

19.50 

21.50 

23.00 

23.50 

l&OO 

22.50 

t "  Standard  middlings." 
Mr.  Beed.  Mr.  Presldent- 


«  "Shorts." 


•"Manitoba  bran." 


«"  Spring  bian. 


tt 


The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CRAwroiD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  addressed  himself  to  me  ];)er8onaIly  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  Crawfobd.  If  the  Senator  will  recall,  on  yesterday  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  elaborate  on  this  point    That  is  the  only  reason  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  the  tariff  of  $1.12  on  the  wheat  going 
into  a  barrel  of  flour  under  the  presmt  Payne-AIdrich  bill  affects  the  price  of 
wheat  in  this  oountr>? 

Mr.  Cbawford.  The  flmires  overwhelmingly  show  a  difference  in  the  price, 
when  comparisons  are  made  between  points  in  the  United  States  and  points  on 
the  Canadian  side,  of  from  15  to  25  cents  per  bushel,  about  half  the  amount  of 
the  tariff,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  like  to  get  a  direct  answer,  whether  it  does  affect  the  price 
of  wheat  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Crawfobd.  My  contention  is  that  it  does  in  large  centers,  like  that  domi- 
nated  by  Minneapolis  with  its  milling  industry. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  it  do  it  generally? 

Mr.  Crawford.  To  a  certain  extent  it  will  everywhere. 

Mr.  Reed.  Now,  if  it  affects  the  i)rlce  of  wheat,  does  It  make  it  higher  or 
lower  on  this  side  of  tlie  line? 
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Mr.  Crawfobo.  Higher.    We  admit  it,  nnd  we  wnnt  to  make  it  higher. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  a  reduction  from  $1.12  on  the  wheat  necesaary  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  to  50  cents  on  the  wheat  necessary  to  make  a  barrel  of  floor 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  wheat  on  this  side  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  think  it  follows  that  It  will  affect  it 

Mr.  Rees).  Yes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Depress  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  miller. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  there  Ik  a  hard  and  fast  Milling  Trnsct 
in  this  country  that  absolutely  controls  the  price  of  flour? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  have  not  gone  to  the  extent  of  making  so  sweeping  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reed.  No.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  thousands  of  absolutely  Iniie- 
pendent  mills,  are  there  not? 
,    Mr.  Crawford.  Undoubtedly— small  mills,  In  the  country. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  those  mills  get  their  wheat  cheaper  and  are  not  in  a  trast  '*r 
combination,  will  they  not  be  able  to  sell  flour  cheaper? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Those  mills  would  not  import  many  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Refd.  Do  they  not  buy  on  the  market  of  the  wheat  that  is  imported? 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  the  larger  sense  possibly  it  mighc  affect  it.  but  so  far  9«r 
concerns  the  small  amount  consumed  by  them  I  think  the  difference  would  not 
be  appreciable.  But  the  point  to  which  I  am  directing  attention  Is  that  In  this 
bill,  which  I  understand  the  Senator  and  others  are  supporting,  you  are  lea  vine 
«  the  tariff  on  the  flour  and  taking  It  off  of  the  wheat.  You  are  not  rediicln;;  the 
price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  one  penny. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  the  placing  of  a  dollar  and  twelve  cents  tariff  on  the  wheat 
necessary  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  does  raise  the  price,  then  will  not  the  reduc- 
tion to  do  cents  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price? 

Mr.  Crawford.  It  would. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  you  lower  the  price  of  flour,  does  the  Senator  contend.  In  view 
of  his  concession  that  not  all  of  the  mills  are  in  the  Milling  Trust.  If  there  be 
one,  that  that  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  flour  in  the  sack  that  is  purchased  by 
the  heads  of  families  nnd  manufactured  into  bread  in  the  households  of  the 
land? 

Mr.  Crawford.  The  amount  in  that  case  would  be  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  Reek  If  the  benefit  will  be  infinitesimal  to  the  consumer,  will  not  the 
Injury  be  infinitesimal  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Crawford.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the  Senator  is  supporting  a  bill  here 
which  is  singling  out  the  farmer  and  applying  to  him  the  principle  of  free 
trade — absolute  free  trade — and  the  injustice  of  it,  to  which  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion, is  in  the  fact  that  he  is  exi)ectcHl  to  buy  In  a  protected  market  and  yield  the 
advantage  which  the  present  tariff  gives  him. 

Mr.  Rekd.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  In  buying  In  a  protected  market  the 
purchaser  has  to  pay  a  greater  price? 

Mr.  Crawford.  Undoubtedly,  in  many  cases  where  competition  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  on  which  the  Senator's  iMirty 
has  stood  for  30  years — that  the  foreigner  pays  the  tax? 

Mr.  CR.VWFOHD.  That  argument  is  very  sound  where  you  can  maintain  healthy- 
competition  at  home,  but  In  the  face  of  a  large  array  of  trusts,  such  as  the^ie. 
It  Is  very  greatly  weakened. 

Mr.  RtiKD.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  trusts  so  stand  astride 
this  land  now  that  there  is  in  fact  no  real  competition. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  many  lines  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  that  has  all  grown  up  under  the  protective  pt^Iloy  and  under 
the  protecting  control  of  your  party. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  |)erfectly  satisfied  with  the  declaration  of  our  platform 
to  discriminate  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  cost  and  to  pay  that  difference 
In  cost  In  the  Interests  of  American  Industry,  and  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  pay  it.    Bue  we  want  it  to  be  dlslributod  fairly. 

Mr.  RE^J).  I  wnnt  to  say  this,  in  conclusion 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  further  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  conclude,  be(»ause  I  want  to  proceeil. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  wish  to  make  one  matter  clear  and  then  will  not  disturb  the  Sena- 
tor longer.  I  would  not  have  interrupte<l  him.  but  he  referred  to  nie  personally. 
The  Senator  refers  U»  this  as  my  bill,  or  a  bill  that  I  am  supporting. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Its  chief  support  comes  from  that  sid**  of  the  Chamber. 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  file  a  disclaimer.  Jt  is  neither  my  bill  nor  a  IKnuocratic 
bill. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  am  very  lerlad  to  hear  that.  I  thought  it  was  n  Democratic 
bill.    Its  chief  support  comes  from  the  Democratic  Party  just  now. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  appears  to  be  a  bill  drawn  or  dictated  by  a  very  distinguished 
gentlemau  whom  your  i>arty  nominated  and  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Crawford.  A  most  excellent  President,  but  in  this  one  instance  the  com- 
pany he  keeps  is  very  amazing  to  me. 

The  American  farmer  was  unjustly  discriminated  against  in  the  Payne  tariff 
law  when  it  removed  the  duty  from  hides  and  left  a  protective  rate  upon  boots 
and  shoes  and  leather  proilucts,  a  proceeding  which  subsequent  trado  shows  did 
not  reduce  prices  a  penny  to  the  consumer,  but  hel[)ed  the  I^eather  Trust.  Shall 
we  now  malve  a  similar  present  to  the  Miller  Trust? 

The  American  Hide  &  leather  Co.  is  a  consolidation  of  21  large  companies 
and  controls  75  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  upi)er  leather.  It  also  is  one  of  these 
New  Jersey  concerns,  with  common  stock,  $11,274,100;  preferred  stock,  $12,548,- 
300,  paying  7  i)er  cent ;  bonds,  $7,194,000,  paying  6  \)er  cent  interest. 

Its  companion  in  monoi>oly  is  the  Central  leather  Co.,  a  New  Jersey  concern, 
which  is  a  consolidation  of  70  per  cent  of  the  tanneries  of  the  United  States: 
Common  stock,  $aS,409,800 ;  preferre<l  stock,  $31,061,000,  paying  7  per  cent ;  and 
bonds,  $39,062,000,  paying  5  per  cent  interest. 

I'nder  the  Payne  law  these  trusts  secured  the  benefit  of  free  hides  at  the  ex- 
l>en8e  of  the  American  farmer.  I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  he  is  compelled  to 
pay  many  million  dollars  a  year  for  fertilizers  to  restore  his  land  and  maintain 
cultivation.  He  pays  his  money  to  the  Fertilizer  Trust,  such  as  the  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  a  consolidation  of  25  fertilizer  plants,  with  common 
stock,  $17,114,100;  preferred  stock,  $18,382,000,  paying  6  per  cent:  bonds, 
$2,500,000,  paying  41  per  cent  interest. 

Mr.  President,  these  great  trusts  employ  many  men,  and  in  recent  years  the 
cry  has  been  made  by  their  employees  that  the  cost  of  living  is  oppressive. 
Instead  of  raising  the  wages  of  their  employees  they  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
demand  by  securing  the  passage  of  this  law,  which  will  deceive  the  masses  tem- 
porarily but  will  not  bring  relief  from  high  prices.  At  the  same  time,  under  the 
pretense  that  this  law  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  they  are  securing  a  still 
greater  monopoly  than  that  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  and.  as  usual,  the 
American  farmer  will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Reed]  disclaims  it,  but  I  am  glad  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the  passage  of 
this  law.  Republicans  should  be  willing  to  let  them  have  the  credit  for  it. 
L'nder  this  proposed  law,  at  every  turn,  after  a  product  leaves  the  farm,  it 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  trust.  The  Corn  Products  Refining  Co..  capi- 
talized at  $S7,tKK),000 ;  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $94,- 
000,000:  the  American  Tin  Can  Trust,  in  which  123  different  plants  have  been 
merged,  with  a  capitalization  of  $82,000,000;  the  Lumber  Trust  and  timber 
barons,  with  their  control  of  the  standing  timber — ail  these  are  organized  to 
control  and  can  largely  determine  prices  and  limit  output.  The  farmer  alone 
runs  a  single-handed  business,  his  farm  and  farm  stock  and  implements  being 
his  capital,  his  hired  man  and  the  members  of  his  own  family  supplying  his 
labor..  This  bill  proposes  to  protect  the  others  and  require  him  to  com|>ete  with 
the  world,  because  free  trade  with  Canada  in  farm  products  amounts  to  that. 

The  Canadians  refused  to  throw  down  the  bars  and  take  an  equal  chance  with 
the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  by  a  mutual  remission  of  tariff  duties  on  all 
manufactured  articles,  because  they  know  that  they  can  not  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  American  manufacturer.  But  they  are  eager  to  do  this  with 
the  pHKlucts  of  the  farm,  bei*ause  they  know  that  with  cheajier  land  and  greater 
productivity  of  soil  they  can  succes.sfully  compete  with  our  farmers  In  the 
raising  of  cereals  and  many  other  farm  products. 

The  s|>eech  which  Sir  Wilfrid  I-aurier  made  in  the  (^inadlan  Parliament  on 
the  7th  day  of  March  last  shows  how  they  look  at  It.    He  said : 

W<»  are  exportem.  not  of  manufacturod  products,  but  of  natural  product (>.  and  we  are 
larso  Importers  of  manufactured  products :  and  we  have  friven  the  Americans  a  free  en- 
trance Into  our  markets  for  their  natural  productft.  ns  they  have  given  us  a  free  entrance 
Into  their  markets  for  our  natural  products.  It  li*  not  a  grcnt  effort  of  Imagination  to 
suppose  that  the  Americans  were  far  more  roncorned  ahout  obtaining  reciprocity  in  manu* 
fBctnred  products:  init  <»ur  no|:otlnlorp  would  not  couHcnt  to  any  reciprocity  in  manufac- 
tared  products,  but  Insisted  on  limiting  the  agreement  simply  to  such  manufactured 
products  ns  agricultural  implements. 
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We  have  allowed  Canada  to  tickle  the  adherents  of  Gov.  Fo9r.  of  MaNU"b: 
setts,  and  the  selfish  and  highly  protected  manufacturers  of  New  Kd^U^I 
through  this  treaty,  into  a  cold-blooded  betrayal  of  the  American  farmer. 

In  1904  Mr.  Foss  delivered  an  address  which  was  put  In  the  CongresHiic: 
Record  the  other  day  as  representing   the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  MjiflBti«-s 
setts,  in  which  he  advocated  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  the  following.  «)»'. 
imported  from  Canada :  Horses,  sheep,  breadstuff s,  eggs,  hay,  fish,  fruits,  hiA^ 
dairy  products,  vegetables,  wood  pulp,  and  unmanufactured  wood.     In  ta 
speech  Mr.  Foss  said: 

It  is  now  fully  recognised  among  those  whose  opinion  is  worth  anjrtblnf  that  w«  m-.*' 
either  make  wheat  free  or  prepare  to  suffer  disaster  in  our  milling  Interests.  As  u  ^«* 
ley.  the  outrageous  duty  upon  that,  and  upon  the  malt  made  from  It,  Is  the  hcsTr**' 
hurden  our  great  brewing  industries  are  called  upon  to  bear. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  so  much  the  securing  of  cheaper  bread  that  Mr 
Foss  wanted,  because  he  was  not  proposing  to  remove  the  duty  from  floor:  r 
was  the  Massachusetts  Millers'  Trust  he  was  concerned  about.  It  was  noc  t**- 
cause  be  wanted  to  secure  beer  at  a  smaller  price  per  glass  to  the  consamer  tha' 
he  wanted  the  "outrageous  tariff"  removed  from  barley  and  barley  malt:  it 
was  the  precious  Brewing  Trust  of  Massachusetts  lie  was  anxious  to  serve  b} 
sacrificing  the  American  farmer.  This  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  now  manlff^' 
Ing  Itself  In  Massachusetts  under  the  Democratic  leadership  of  Gov.  Foas.  T<- 
save  her  millers  and  her  brewers  they  are  willing  to  proclaim  free  trade  In  thr 
two  staple  cereals  raised  on  tbe  farms  of  the  United  States,  even  though  doinr 
so  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living  a  single  mill — Just  as  two  years  ago  they 
succeeded  In  putting  hides  on  tbe  free  list  without  reducing  a  particle  tlie  prici* 
of  the  manufactures  of  leather,  which  was  left  on  the  protected  4iBt. 

TO  show  more  in  detail  how  this  bill  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  tmats  and 
against  the  fiirmer  of  the  United  States,  I  ask  leave  to  print  as  a  part  of  mj 
remarks  the  following  table,  prepared  by  Hon.  A.  B.  Chamberlain,  saperlntend- 
ent  of  farmers'  Institutes,  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sonth  Dakota 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  Without  objection,  leave  Is  granted. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Crawfobd.  This  table  Is  made  from  the  schedules  submitted  with  the 
President's  message  accompanying  the  trade  agreement.  The  table  is  confined 
to  articles  In  which  the  American  farmer  Is  most  directly  Interested.  As  shown 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  present  duty  on  plows,  harrows,  disks,  harvesters, 
seed  drills,  mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators,  and  thrashing  machines  coming  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada  Is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  going  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Under  the  proposed  law 
the  duty  will  be  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  each  way,  which  is  a  reduction  of  from 
2i  to  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  present  Canadian  rate.  I>ast  year  we  Im- 
ported $74,618  worth  of  agricultural  implements  from  Canada,  and  our  manu- 
facturers shipped  $2,579,597  worth  into  Canada.  The  proposed  law  would  have 
made  no  reduction  on  the  Implements  coming  this  way,  but  would  have  saved  to 
our  manufacturers  $123,052.38  on  the  duty  paid  on  the  implements  they  shipped 
to  Canada.  This  would  have  helped  the  great  International  Harvester  Trust 
and  the  Canadian  farmer,  but  not  the  American  farmer. 

The  present  duty  on  portable  and  traction  engines  and  horsepowers  for  farm 
use  Is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  articles  coming  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States,  and  20  per  cent  on  the  articles  going  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada.  Under  the  proposed  law  It  would  be  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  each  way. 
We  did  not  import  any  of  these  articles  from  Canada  last  year,  but  we  exported 
$1,803,792  worth  to  Canada.  Had  the  reduced  rate  been  in  force  our  manu- 
facturers would  have  saved  $18,037.92,  and  some  gain  might  have  accrued  to 
the  (Canadian  consumer,  but  none  to  the  American  farmer. 

On  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  hay  tedders,  feed  cutters,  grain  crushers,  fan- 
ning mills,  and  field  and  road  rollers  the  present  duty  on  the  articles  coming 
from  Canada  Into  the  United  States  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  the  same 
articles  going  from  the  United  States  Into  Canada  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  We 
do  not  import  any  of  these  articles  from  Canada,  and  the  5  i)er  cent  reduction 
on  the  Canadian  duty  will  inure  solely  to  the  benefit  of  our  American  manufac- 
turers.   There  Is  nothing  In  that  for  a  consumer  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

On  clodm.  watches,  and  parts  thereof,  the  present  duty  on  the  articles  coming 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States  Is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  (average) ;  on  the 
articles  going  from  the  ITnited  States  Into  Canada,  30  per  cent.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law  the  duty  would  be  27i  per  cent  ad  valorem  either  way.  I^st  year  we 
ex|K)rted  $294,442  worth  of  these  articles  to  Canada  and  Imported  from  Canada 
only  $1,090  worth.  This  change  can  not  be  expected  to  enlarge  the  trade  either 
way  or  be  of  any  consequence,  even  to  Connecticut. 

With  a  higher  duty  on  horses,  cattle.  sheef».  and  hogs  than  Canada  Imposed, 
we  imported  from  there  $1,128,100  worth  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  only 
exported  $500,285  in  animals  to  them,  u  difference  of  $567,815.  Placing  them 
on  the  free  list  both  ways  will,  no  doubt,  increase  the  number  we  shall  export 
considerably. 

Of  wheat,  we  Imported  152,383  bushels  that  paid  a  duty  of  25  cents  i>er  bushel, 
and  we  exported  to  Canada  only  54,964  bushels;  the  duty  Imposed  by  them  was 
only  12  cents  per  bushel.  With  the  duty  on  wheat  removed  by  both  countries, 
the  American  flour  mills  will  undoubtedly  Import  from  Canada  millions  of  bushels 
each  year  for  milling  purposes,  and  thus  Canadian  wheat  will  come  Into  direct 
competition  with  wheat  raised  by  the  American  farmer  In  every  milling  center  in 
the  I'nited  States.  The  miller's  price  Is  not  controlled  by  Liverpool.  liocal 
competition  is  very  potential. 

We  imported  946.479  bushels  of  oats  from  Canada  last  year,  u|)on  which  there 
was  f>ald  to  the  United  States  a  duty  of  15  cents  i>er. bushel.  We  exported  to 
Canada  23.361  bushels.  uix>n  which  there  was  paid  to  the  Canadians  a  duty  of 
10  cents  per  bushel.  With  oats  on  the  free  list  each  way,  and  with  prepared 
cereals,  such  as  Quaker  Oats,  oatmeal,  and  hulled  oats,  on  the  protected  list, 
the  ImiMtrtation  of  oats  from  Canada  will,  no  doubt,  Increase  very  materially. 

Our  i*«>ni.  under  present  law.  is  admitted  Into  Canada  free;  so  the  proposed 
law  will  not  enlarge  the  market  for  our  surplus  corn  crop.  Com  and  cotton 
are  the  only  stai>le  crops  in  which  (^anada  can  not  compete  with  us.  and  they 
are  now  on  the  free  list  in  Canada. 

Of  flaxseed,  with  a  duty  of  25  cents  i>er  bushel,  last  year  we  inii)orted  from 
Canada  1.410,398  bushels,  and  with  a  Canadian  duty  of  only  10  cents  per  bushel, 
we  exported  to  Canada  less  than  2.000  bushels.  We  do  not  fully  supply  the 
home  demand.  If  the  tariff  Is  removed  entirely  the  American  Linseed  Oil 
Trust  will  use  the  Canadian  flaxseed  supply  to  beat  down  the  price  charged 
by  the  AlilMl|^^|rnier.  This  is  itlain  enough.  Tender  the  present  duty  of  6 
cents  a.M^^^B^BMri  more  cheese  and  butter  than  we  oxt^^i't.     If  Canadian 
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cheefle  and  butter  are  put  on  the  fri*e  lint  the  American  farmer  will  certainly 
feel  the  effect  of  the  competition. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  calla  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  moment  the  manufac- 
turer touches  one  of  these  "  natural  products "  It  Is  protected  in  the  proposed 
law.  The  free  list  Is  so  formed  as  to  practically  prevent  an  article,  coming  in 
duty  free,  from  reachii\g  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  goes  first  and  always  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  packer,  under  this  proi>osed  law,  may  send  his  agent  to 
Canada  and  buy  a  trainload  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs;  the  whole  lot,  1  tralnlond 
or  20  trainloads,  can  come  in  free;  "but  if  n  citizen  of  Detroit  should  buy  a 
mutton  chop,  a  ]mii  of  lard,  a  ham,  or  a  pig's  ear  In  Windsor,  Canada,  and 
bring  it  home  for  use  at  his  family  table  in  Detroit,  he  would  have  to  pay  ttie 
Ignited  States  custom  officer  li  cents  per  pound  duty." 

T'nder  the  present  duty  on  meat  products  we  exported  Into  Canada  from  the 
I'nlted  States,  during  the  1a»t  fiscal  year,  $3,587,044  worth  ot  meats,  lard,  and 
tallow,  on  which  the  American  packers  paid  a  duty  of  $626,355.14.  Tender  the 
proposed  law  they  would  have  paid  .on  the  same  products  only  $378,040.85,  and 
would  thereby  have  saved  $230,314.20.  The  saving  would  have  gone  to  the 
packer.    The  consumer  would  have  received  none  of  it. 

We  Imported  from  Canada  during  the  same  period  $S4,704  worth  of  meat,  on 
which  a  dnty  of  $16,941  was  collected  by  the  United  States.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law  this  would  be  reduced  only  $4,236.  In  other  words,  the  American 
Iiacker  now  dominates  the  Canadian  market  after  paying,  in  advance,  2  cents 
per  pound  duty  on  his  product.  What  will  he  be  able  to  do  If  this  duty  is  re> 
duced  37|  per  cent,  as  proposed  by  this  bill?  And  how  will  the  American  con- 
sumer be  benefited?  The  Canadian  can  not  compete  with  the  American  packer 
in  his  own  market,  which  he  has  attempted  to  protect  against  him :  how,  then, 
can  we  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay  li  cents  per  pound  duty  to  the  United 
States  and  compete  against  the  Packing  House  Trust  In  the  United  States? 

With  a  duty  of  from  $2  on  a  veal  calf  up  to  $22  on  an  $80  steer,  we  Imported 
from  Canada  4.156  head  of  cattle  more  than  we  exported  to  Canada  last  year. 
With  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  head  on  hogs,  we  Imported  from  Canada  about  $4,000 
worth  more  than  we  exported  to  her.  With  a  duty  of  75  cents  on  a  lamb 
and  $1.50  on  a  sheep,  we  imported  from  Canada  67,675  head  more  than  we  ex- 
ported to  her.  The  packer  kills  them  and  ships  them  back  to  Canada,  paying 
the  Canadian  Government  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  or  $626^55,  and  thus  does  a 
business  in  that  country  of  about  $4,000,000  a  year — ^jnd  does  that  at  a  profit. 
If  we  reduce  the  duty  he  Is  required  to  pay  Canada,  $239,314,  and  allow  him 
also  to  Impo^^t  these  animals  from  Canada  free  of  duty,  he  will  make  much  more 
on  this  Canadian  business  than  he  does  now;  but  he  will  not  reduce  the  price: 
neither  here  nor  there.  This  is  a  good  proposal  for  the  American  packer  and 
the  Canadian  stock  farmer.  It  Is  a  bad  one  for  the  Canadian  packer  and  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  it  gives  no  relief  whatever  to  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Chaml>erlaln  also  confirms  the  statement  I  have  made  that  it  takes  ap- 
proximately 4^  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  that  there  are 
7^  pounds  nt  bran  and  middlings  left. 

We  imported  fiom  Canada  during  the  last  year  143,830  barrels  of  flour  and 
$10r»,2<»5  of  bran  and  middlings  more  than  we  exported  to  Canada.  This  was 
approximately  equal  to  505.944  bushels  of  wheat.  We  also  Imported  97,419 
bushels  of  wheat  from  there  in  excess  of  our  exportation  to  Canada.  When 
wheat  Is  worth  $1  per  bushel,  flour  usually  sells  at  $5  per  barrel,  and  bran 
and  shorts  at  a  little  more  than  $20  per  ton.  When  the  American  miller, 
under  the  present  duty,  goes  to  Canada  and  buys  4)  bushels  of  wheat  to  make 
h  barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  he  pays  $1.12)  duty  on 
the  wheat.  If  the  Canadian  miller  takes  another  4)  bushels  of  wheat  and 
makes  from  It  1  barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts  and  brings 
it  to  the  Ignited  States  to  sell,  he  must  pay  $1.25  dnty  on  the  flour  and  15 
cents  on  the  bran  and  middlings,  or  a  total  of  $1.40.  But  under  the  present 
law  the  American  miller  Is  protected  against  the  Canadian  miller  to  the  amount 
of  27)  cents  per  barrel  of  flour  and  the  by-products,  If  both  barrels  are  made 
of  Canadian  wheat.  Under  the  proposed  treaty  he  would  be  protected  to 
the  amount  of  50  cents  on  the  flour  and  9  cents  on  the  bran  and  shorts,  or  50 
cents  In  all.  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  This  will  add  to  the  profits  of 
the  Millers*  Trust,  but  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the 
consumer. 

Rough  lumber,  right  from  the  oaw.  Is  placed  on  the  f^ee  list  by  the  pendfaig 
bill,  but  the  farmer  does  not  use  rongh  lumber.  To  avail  himself  of  this  imh 
TlBion  he  would  have  to  unlood  his  car  In  transit  at  a  planing  mill,  have  tba 
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lumber  finished,  and  tben  reload  and  resbip  It  The  expense  involved  would  be 
far  more  than  what  he  saves  by  the  remission  of  the  tariff.  The  manufacturer 
bringing  from  Canada  large  quantities  of  rough  lumber  to  his  own  mill  in  the 
United  States  is  the  only  person  who  could  profit  by  the  placing  of  rough  lumber 
on  the  free  list  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  lath,  shingles,  and  finished  lum- 
ber is  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  lilcely  to  result  in  a  reduction  in  price  by 
the  retailer  of  lumt)er.  The  proposed  bill  reduces  the  Canadian  duty  on  coal 
coming  into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  and  if  our  exports  of  coal  to  that 
comitry  continue  as  large  as  they  were  last  year  our  coal  barons  will  save 
$466,246.08  per  annum  by  the  reduction;  but  there  is  notliing  in  this  to  com- 
pensate the  American  farmer  for  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  farm  products, 
nor  to  reduce  the  price  he  pays  for  coal. 

The  American  Implement  Trust  now  sells  to  the  Canadian  farmer  every  im- 
plement which  he  uses.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  can  not  hold  the  Canadian 
market  against  the  American  manufacturer  of  farm  tools  and  machinery  under 
the  rates  as  they  now  exist,  to  say  nothing  of  undertaking  to  compete  with  him 
in  the  United  Stotes. 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  proposed  bill  no  reduction  of  duty  is 
proposed  on  these  farm  implements,  necessary  on  every  farm,  when  imported 
into  this  country,  but  there  is  a  material  reduction  of  the  duty  on  almost  every 
article  of  that  cliaracter  entering  Canada.  This  tends  to  help  the  Canadian 
farmer,  but  does  not  help  the  American  farmer.  It  is  difllcult  to  conceive  how 
a  bill  more  discriminatory  and  unjust  to  a  great  producing  class  could  be  de- 
vised. The  Republican  Party  has  declared  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  that 
would  measure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  and 
secure  to  American  industry  a  reasonable  profit.  To  ascertain  this. cost  in  pro- 
duction it  has  favored,  and  does  favor,  the  creation  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff  board. 
We  have  such  a  board  now,  and  it  has  gpent  many  months  in  patient  and  faith- 
ful and  efllcient  investigation.  Strange  to  say,  its  investigations  as  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  news-print  paper,  and  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  value  of  farm  lands,  farm  lal>or,  and  amount  of  crop  yield  per  acre  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States  have  been  completely  ignored  in  these  negotia- 
tions with  Canada  and  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  page  32,  shows  that  in  Canada  the  average 
cost  per  ton  of  wood  pulp  and  news-print  paper  is  $28.39;  in  the  United  States, 
$82J^  a  difference  against  us  of  $4.14  per  ton.  The  present  tariff  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  cover  this  difference,  being  only  about  $3.12i  per  ton.  But  the  puriK)8e 
of  the  present  bill  is,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament 
and  a  contemporaneous  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  ignore  this 
difference  in  cost  of  production  entirely  and  to  put  news-print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  on  the  free  list. 

Why?  Simply  because  the  great  new8pai)ers  and  the  great  magazines  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  special  class — aggressively  organized  for  the  purpose — de- 
mand it,  and  propose  to  get  it  as  a  special  privilege. 

The  American  farmer  is  not  organized.  He  does  not  control  these  great  in- 
strumentalities for  molding  public  opinion,  so  his  right  to  a  square  deal  is  set 
aside  Instantly  when  a  powerful  organization  like  that  of  the  American  News- 
paper Union  or  of  the  New  England  manufacturers,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  governor  of  Massachusetts,  want  free  raw  material,  decide 
that  agriculture  Is  no  longer  one  of  the  great  industries  in  the  United  States 
entitled  to  conslderntion  by  the  Government.  Mr.  President,  why,  if  the  imposi- 
tion of  tariff  duties  is  restricted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  revenues,  should 
the  Importers  of  wood  pulp  and  news-print  paper,  as  a  class,  be  exempt  from 
taxation?  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  paper  manufacturers;  we  have  no  paper  mills 
in  tlie  State  I,  in  part,  represent,  and  I  am  simply  trying  to  look  at  this  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  simple  justice ;  but  I  confess  that  I  can  not  see  anything 
fair  in  a  proposal  which  bestows  a  special  privilege  upon  one  great  class  well 
able  to  bear  Its  fair  share^of  the  burden  of  taxation. 

If  the  tariff  Is  restricted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  there  will, 
nevertheless,  be  a  substantial  discrimination  in  favor  of  our  home  market  in 
the  very  fact  that  import  duties  to  the  extent  of  $300,000,000  are  levied  each 
year.  That  discrimination  will  help  somebody  in  the  United  States.  Is  It  not 
fair  and  reasonable  that  the  American  farmer,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  iu 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Idaod,  and  Afaflsechnsetts,  should  have  some  of  the  benefits 
by  having  a  part  of  llilMMMU|||f  laid  tip<m  those  products  of  the  farm  sent 

into  this  great  mafM[J^^^^^^H|fewn^'^^^^    '^  refuse  even  this  much 
is  a  dtscriminatlOQ  i^f^^^^^^^^^^^^o  reasonable  excuse  can  be  given. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  submit,  and  every  product  of  the  farm  pro- 
duced by  his  Canadian  competitor  must  come  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty,  why  not  enlarge  the  list,  so  that  Canada  may  send  her  manufactured 
products  into  this  market  free  of  duty  also?  It  seems  clear  that  we  can  do 
this,  if  we  make  it  a  part  of  the  reciprocal  act,  without  involving  the  favored- 
nation  clause  in  treaties  with  other  countries.  An  amendment  of  that  kind 
certainly  would  not  annul  the  agreement.  The  bill  pending  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament  to  carry  out  the  proposed  reciprocal  agreement  is  printed  on  page 
195  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  con- 
tains the  following  clause : 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  act  proposed  ♦  ♦  •  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  a  date  to 
be  named  by  the  governor  in  council  In  a  proclamation  to  he  published  in  the  Canadian 
Gazette,  and  that  such  proclamation  may  be  Issued  whenever  it  appears  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  governor  in  council  that  the  United  States  has  enacted,  or  will  forthwith 
enact,  such  legislation  as  will  grant  to  Canada  the  reciprocal  advantages  provided  for 
In  certain  correspondence  dated  Washington,  January  21,  1911,  between  the  Hon.  P.  C. 
Knox,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  minister 
of  finance  for  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  William  Patterson,  minister  of  commerce  for  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  the  intention  of  this  language  Is  plain.  This  Canadian  bill 
simply  requires  that  it  shall  not  become  operative  until  the  United  States  has 
enacted  a  law  granting  to  Canada  the  reciprocal  advantages  provided  for  in 
the  agreement.  When  the  United  States  has  done  that,  the  Canadian  act  will 
^o  into  efifect.  It  will  not  prevent  its  taking  effect  if  the  act  of  the  United 
States  not  only  grants  to  Canada  the  reciprocal  advantages  named  In  the  agree- 
ment, but  does  more,  and,  without  asking  anything  further  from  her,  gives  to 
Canada  other  concessions,  which  will  not  only  benefit  her,  but  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  Is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  favor  the  Canadian  farmer  for  the  purpose  of 
"  cementing  our  friendly  relations  "  with  the  Dominion,  it  is  a  still  better  thing 
to  favor  the  Canadian  manufacturer  for  a  like  reason;  and  by  favoring  him 
we  may  be  able  to  restore  to  some  extent  the  competition  which  our  great 
trusts  have  destroyed  in  the  United  States;  In  other  words,  actually  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  masses. 

The  Canadian  Yearbooks  for  1908  and  1909  show  marked  progress  in  the 
manufacture  of  food  products  in  Canada  from  1871  to  1906. 

In  1871  there  were  3,922  establishments  for  the  mamufacture  of  food  products 
in  the  Dominion,  with  a  capital  employed  of  $12,532,202,  in  which  10,728  persons 
were  employed;  $2,413,701  paid  annually  as  wages  for  labor,  $45,911,827  for 
raw  materials,  and  the  value  of  the  output  that  year  was  $56,689,227. 

In  1906  there  were  5,012  establishments  In  the  Dominion  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing food  products,  as  follows :  Twenty-nine,  baking  powder  and  flavoring 
extracts;  456,  bread  and  biscuits;  2,958,  butter  and  cheese;  4,  chewing  gum; 
4,  cocoa  and  chocolate;  33,  coffee  and  spices;  5,  condensed  milk;  3,  confec- 
noners'  supplies;  41,  evaporated  fruits  and  vegetables;  465,  preserved  fish; 
832,  flouring  and  grist  mill  products;  59.  fruit  and  vegetable  canning;  61, 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  7,  slaughtering,  not  including  packing;  8  sugar 
refineries:  3  tallow  refineries;  34  vinegar  and  pickle  factories;  10  other  food- 
product  establishments.  The  capital  employed  was  $89,880,145;  the  amount 
paid  out  that  year  in  these  plants  for  wages  was  $12,025,927.  The  number  of 
wage  earners  employed  was  45,520.    The  value  of  the  output  was  $173,359,431. 

This  is  one  line  of  manufacturing  only — food  products.  If  the  products  of 
the  Canadian  farms  must  be  admitted  free  to  promote  good  will  with  our 
Canadian  neighbors  and  to  check  the  tendency  in  the  cost  of  living  to  increase, 
why  should  we  not  admit  these  manufactured  food  products  from  the  Canadian 
factories  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  for  the  same  reason?  Who,  except 
the  American  trust  and  the  American  manufacturer — who  seems  to  think  the 
country  exists  for  his  sole  benefit — can  be  opposed  to  it?  Why  give  free  trade 
to  the  Canadian  farmer  and  refuse  to  remit  duties  to  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer ? 

The  United  States  Crop  Reporter  for  January,  1911,  shows  clearly  that  the 
American  farmer  is  capable  for  years  to  come,  if  given  a  square  deal  with  other 
classes,  of  increasing  the  production  of  farm  lands  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
an  ever-Increasing  population.    I  read  from  page  5: 

The  foregoing  presentation  of  the  information  that  is  possessed  concerning  the  trend 
of  agricultural  production  in  this  country,  in  comparison  with  population,  makes  it  plain 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  now  passing  through  some  of  the  early 
and  middle  phases  of  agricultural  land  exploitation,  it  nevertheless  appears  tnat  the  final 
stage  of  better  agriculture  and  increased  production  per  acre  has  been  reached  In  many 
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States  for  a  Tarying  number  of  crops,  and  tlat  production  per  acre  is  not  only  beginning 
to  exceed  normal  increase  of  population,  but  really  to  exceed  the  actual  increase.  The 
abilitj  of  the  soil  and  of  the  agricultural  arts  and  sciences  to  produce  crops  at  a  rate 
greater  than  either  the  normal  rate  of  increase  of  population  or  the  normal  as  tempo- 
rarily Infliienced  by  immigration  has  been  demonstratea  times  innumerable  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  AjETlcnlture,  by  the  experiment  stations,  and  by  intelligent  farmers  all  over  the 
eooBtry.  The  potentiality  of  agricultural  production  as  a  national  achievement  sufficient 
for  growth  of  population  has  been  so  numerously  and  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  as  to 
be  now  beyond  intelligent  question.     •     •     • 

Quietlj  the  fanner  has  been  rising  from  the  depths  into  which  he  was  cast  by  the 
minowlj  low  prices  in  the  early  nineties  until  now  he  has  reached  a  plane  where  he 
receiTea  a  well-deserTed  recompense  for  his  labors.  Frobably  never  before  has  the  average 
tamer  been  in  better  condition  than  in  recent  years.  Farmers  are  rapidly  acquiring  the 
modem  conveniences  formerly  possessed  only  by  those  living  in  the  cities,  such  as 
fomace-beated  houses*  water  and  bath  facilities,  free  mail  delivery,  telephones,  etc.,  and, 
with  good  crops  commanding  remunerative  prices,  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  able  to 
secure  such  conveniences  and  to  indulge  in  many  luxuries  enjoyed  previously  only  by  the 
prosperooB  urban  communities. 

Within  the  past  10  years  the  purchasing  power  of  Ihe  farmer  has  increased  more  than 
60  per  cent.  Such  conditions  are  having,  and  will  continue  to  have,  more  force  in 
keeping  the  rising  generation  of  farmers  children  upon  the  farm  than  volumes  upon 
volumes  of  printed  advice  to  stay  there.  When  there  was  hardship  and  no  profit  in 
farming,  each  advice  was  useless;  now  farm  life  is  becoming  profitable  and  more 
attractive,  and  such  advice  is  becoming  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  that  situatiou  gives  ns  the  ii^olution  of  the  puzzling  social  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  congestion  in  our  great  cities.  It  is  a  situation  that 
should  be  safeguarded  end  encouraged.  There  is  the  pure  fragrance  of  the 
clover  field  and  new-mown  hay  about  it.  Why  should  it  be  disturbed  by  the 
nightmare  of  free  trade  in  Canadian  farm  products?  Why  should  we  break 
down  the  work  of  the  agricultural  college  in  the  United  States  by  a  retrograde 
policy? 

The  profits  made  by  the  farmer  are  not  inordinate.  Some  ridiculously  false 
atatem^its  are  being  circulated  about  them.  The  claim  has  been  made  recently 
that  the  Crop  Reporter,  from  which  I  have  been  reading,  shows  that  while  the 
price  of  85  articles  purchased  by  the  farmer  during  the  period  from  1899  to 
1909  increased  only  32.1  per  c^it,  the  money  return  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  In  crops  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwhent,  potatoes,  hay, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  increased  72.7  per  cent.  The  figures  quoted  were  tabu  In  ted 
by  Victor  H,  Olmsted,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  from  replies  received 
by  the  bureau  from  a  circular  letter  mailed  by  it  to  a  large  number  of  retail 
dealerik  These  replies  were  such  as  would  be  voluntarily  made  by  mail,  under 
such  ctrcnmstances,  and  were  not  shown  to  be  based  upon  book  entries,  nor  given 
under  oath.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  farm  products  advanced  very  mate- 
rially in  price  between  1899  and  1909,  but  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  make  the 
aflsertion  based  upon  letters  written  by  retailers  that  the  articles  the  farmer 
buys  increased  in  price  during  the  same  period  only  12.1  ver  cent. 

The  figures  presented  by  Mr.  Hinds  the  other  day  show  how  absurd  the  figures 
given  by  these  retailers  are.  He  compared  the  "consumer's  price"  and  the 
"farmer's  price"  in  New  York  for  one  year.  The  figures  show  that  the  con- 
Runiers  paid  $8,212,000  for  onions,  for  which  the  farmer  received  only  $821,000; 
160,000,000  for  potatoes,  for  which  the  farmer  received  only  $8,437,000 ;  $9,125,000 
for  cabbages,  for  which  he  was  paid  only  $1,825,000;  $48,880,000  for  milk,  for 
which  be  received  only  $22,912,000;  also,  $28,730,000  for  eggs,  for  which  the 
farmer  was  paid  only  $17,238,000. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  in  the  remarkably 
able  address  he  delivered  on  this  subject  recently,  left  nothing  to  be  said  upon 
tlM»  claim  that  the  farmer  Is  receiving  an  excessive  price  for  the  products  of  his 
farm.  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  during  the  eight 
yen  re  from  1800  to  1908  there  was  an  increase  of  three  and  four  times  12.1  per 
cent  in  the  |)rice  of  cloths  and  clothing,  fuel  and  lighting,  metals  and  implements, 
lumber  and*  building  materials,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  farm  products,  and 
that  when  we  consider  the  unusually  low  prices  of  farm  products  for  10  years 
prior  to  1809,  tbe  increase  in  the  price  of  this  class  of  commodities  since  then  is 
not  at  all  disproportionate  to  that  in  other  lines.  The  majority  report  of  the 
select  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  last  year  to  investigate  wages  and  the 
prices  of  commodities,  although  It  was  never  able  to  carry  on  an  exhaustive 
examination  because  the  Democratic  Meml)ers  of  this  body  defeated  the  con- 
sideration of  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigation,  found 
that  during  tbe  period  from  1900  to  1909  the  natural  products  of  the  farm  in 
crude  form  advanced  In  price  36.1  i)er  cent,  while  the  products  of  the  forest 
advanced  40.3  iier  cent,  and  manufactured  farm  i)roducl«  advanced  24.2  per  cent. 

432<u-s.  Doc.  SO,  C2-1.  pt  3b « 
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The  MassachusettB  commlsHion  to  Investigate  the  cost  of  living  in  1910  (p.  64) 

gives  the  following  percentages,  showing  increase  In  average  prices  paid  for 

food  products  during  the  period  from  1897  to  1910 : 

Percenc 

Beef  (roaetlng)  Increased - - 87.0 

Pork  (fresh)  Increased - 79.0 

Port  (salt)  increased 92.  0 

Flour  (wheat)  increased - - 28.  8 

Bacon  increased - — « « .. 71.  4 

Eggs  increased . -. . - 25. 1 

Butter  increased - - 46. 1 

Milk  increased 87.  6 

Potatoes  decreased . 83.  4 

Coal  increased SO.  2 

Cotton  goods: 

Sheeting,  0-8,  brown.  Increased 49.  4 

Sheeting,  9-8,  bleached,  increased R4.  1 

Cotton  flannel  increased . . .. 2SO.  0 

Ticking  Increased - — 70.  0 

Prints  increased . _- 88.  5 

Boots,  men's  heavy,  increased . ... 80.  9 

The  investigation  of  the  Massachusetts  commission  was  strictly  nonpartisan 
and  very  exhaustive. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  as  well  as  In  the  face  of  facts  uniTerflally 
known  to  all,  how  abnurd  it  is  for  a  few  retailers  to  attempt  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  articles  which  the  farmer  buys  have  only  increased  in  price 
12.1  per  cent  during  the  last  10  yeara  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  tbat  tbe 
attitude  of  the  highly  protected  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  in  Joining  In  this  movement  to  put  the  American  farmer  on 
a  free-trade  basis  is  extremely  narrow  and  selfish.  They  have,  over  and  over 
again,  demanded  and  received  protection  for  their  industries  against  all  tbe 
other  countries  of  the  world,  until  they  have  become  rich  and  powerful.  During 
the  last  10  years,  by  combination,  they  have  crushed  out  competition  in  their 
own  country,  and  now,  having  done  that,  they  want  special  privileges  further 
extended  to  them  by  taking  away  from  the  only  independent  individual  in  this 
country,  the  American  farmer,  protection  on  the  material  produced  by  him. 
Hides,  wheat,  Imrley,  rye.  flaxseed,  rough  lumber,  dairy  products,  cattle,  wool, 
vegetables,  eggs,  and  poultry  must  t>e  admitted  from  an  alien  country  free  of 
tax,  to  help  these  great  trusts  in  the  United  States  who  have  crushed  out  com- 
petition at  home,  who  will  pocket  the  Increased  profit  and  the  consumer  will 
go  on  paying  the  same  old  pricea  Of  course,  these  patriots  make  their  demands 
on  the  ground  that  they  want  to  more  firmly  cement  the  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  tM'o  nations.  But  you  all  know  what  old  Dr.  Johnson  said 
about  patriot! 8m  being  tbe  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  here.  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  sincerity  and 
patriotism  of  the  President.  I  accept  with  full  credit  his  purpose  to  view  the 
proposed  enactment  from  a  high  plane,  without  attempting  to  determine  the 
exact  Imlance  of  financial  gain;  and  that,  as  it  appears  to  him,  "no  yardstick 
can  measure  the  benefits  of  the  two  peoples  of  this  freer  commercial  inter- 
course and  no  trade  agreement  should  be  judged  wholly  by  customhouse 
statistics."  But  I  refuse  to  credit  the  manufacturers,  who  have  fattened  to 
excess  under  the  privilege  of  excessive  tariff  protection,  with  the  same  disin- 
terestedness, when  they — In  order  to  escape  paying  their  employees  better  wages, 
and  in  order  to  make  still  greater  profits  for  themselves  by  securing  free  raw 
materials  while  retaining  a  protective  rate  on  their  manufactured  products — 
Join  in  the  movement  against  the  American  farmer.  Experience  Is  the  great 
teacher,  Mr.  President,  and  fortunately  we  have  had  some  experience  with 
Canadian  reciprocity. 

A  proposal  of  almost  identically  the  same  character,  even  in  detail,  was 
enacted  by  both  countries  in  1854  and  remained  in  force  until  18ft5.  The  act 
approved  August  5,  IXTA,  was  to  become  operative  whenever  the  President 
received  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Provincial  Canadian  Parliaments  had  imssed  laws  on  their  part  giving  full 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  It  admitted  free  of  duty  the  following  articles,  being  the  growth  and 
produce  of  the  Canadian  Provinces: 

Grain;  flour  and  breadsttiffs  of  all  kinds;  animals  of  all  kinds;  fresh,  smoked, 
and  salte<l  meats;  cotton  wool:  seeds  and  vegetables:  nndrle<l  fruits;  dried 
fruits:  flah  of  nil  klmls:  products  of  flnh  and  all  other  creatures  living  in  the 
water:  poultry;  eggs:  hides:  fnrn,  skins,  fir  tails,  undressed :  stone  or  marble 
in  its  crude  or  ninvronjrht  stati»:  slate:  bnttfr:  chrwe:  tallow;  lard;  hams; 
manures:  ores  of  li.etnis  <»f  nil  khuls:  <*oal.  pit<*h.  and  tar:  tnr|H'ntlne:  ashes; 
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timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  unmanufactured  in 
wbole  or  in  part;  firewood;  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees;  pelts;  wool;  fish  oil; 
rice;  broom  com  and  bark;  gypsum,  ground  or  unground;  hewn  or  wrought 
or  nnwrought  burr  or  grind  stones;  dyestuffs;  fiaz,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanu- 
factured; unmanufactured  tobacco;  rag& 

Article  6  of  the  Elgln-Marcy  treaty  of  1854  provided  that  it  should  take 
effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  carry  it  into  operation  shall  have  become 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  by  the  Provincial  Par- 
liaments of  those  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  which  are  affected  by 
this  treaty,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the 
other.  "  Such  assent  having  been  given,  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for 
10  years  from  the  date  at  which  it  may  come  Into  operation,  and,  further,  until 
the  expiration  of  12  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
give  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same,  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  being  at  liberty  to  give  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  said  term  of  10  years  or  at  any  time  afterwards.  It  is  clearly  understood, 
however,  that  this  stipulation  is  not  Intended  to  affect  the  reservation  made  by 
article  4  of  the  present  treaty  with  regard  to  the  right  of  temporarily  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  articles  3  and  4  thereof.** 

In  1860  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Cobb,  submitted  to  Congress  the 
reports  of  two  agents  of  the  United  States  Government,  Mr.  Israel  T.  Hntch 
and  Mr.  James  W.  Taylor,  who  had  made  investigations  of  the  operation  of 
this  law  since  its  enactment.  The  report  of  Mr.  Hatch  was  decidedly  unfavor- 
able. He  quotes  with  approval  the  following  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren, 
Secretary  of  State  under  President  Jackson,  in  regard  to  trade  with  the  British 
Colonies  In  North  America: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  In  relation  to  their  commercial  intercourse  with  other 
nations  is  fonnded  on  principles  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  Bv  the  adoption  of 
these  principles  thej  have  endeavored  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  discussions,  discon- 
tents, and  emharrassments  inseparable  from  the  Imposition  of  burdensome  discriminations. 
These  principles  were  avowed  while  thej  were  yet  strugfrltn^  for  their  independence,  ore 
recorded  In  the  first  treaty,  and  have  been  adhered  to  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity. 

In  the  same  connection  he  quotes  the  following  from  the  report  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  1793 : 

Rhould  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  It  may  better  find  its  advantages  by 
contlnning  tiie  system  of  prohibitions,  duties,  and  remilatlons.  It  behooves  us  to  protect 
our  citlsens.  their  commerce,  and  navliratlon  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  recita- 
tions also.  Pree  commerce  and  nnvleatloii  are  not  to  be  friven  in  exchange  for  restric- 
tions and  vexations,  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  relaxation  of  them. 

Speaking  of  the  Elgin  treaty  of  1^^,  Mr.  Hatch  then  adds: 

The  leadlne  Idea  of  the  treaty  Itself  was  to  permit  the  Introduction  of  the  prodnctn  of 
one  country  Into  the  other  free  of  duty,  and  consequent  reciprocal  hrneflts  were  expected 
to  follow  both.  •  •  •  No  statesmnnnhlp  could,  however,  foretell  the  workinjcs  of 
the  treatv.  or  had  a  riirht  to  anticipate  leelslatlon  adverse  to  the  spirit.  Correct  In  prin- 
ciple as  the  treatv  Itself  was.  the  perversion  of  Its  solrlt  and  the  disregard  of  Its  sub- 
ttancs  on  the  part  of  Canada  have  produeed  resalts  it  la  the  province  of  this  report  to 
tthlMt. 

Mr.  notch  Pbows  tl'st  after  the  provisions  nf  the  treaty  went  into  effect  the 
value  of  the  free  Imports  from  Canada  to  the  Tnited  Sates  increased  from 
$380,041  in  ISM  to  |13.7aS.748  In  1859,  while  the  imports  paying  duty  decreased 
from  $6.341,4ft«  In  1854  to  only  $813,053  in  18,'V8.  He  also  shows  that  the  v«hie 
of  goods  exported  by  the  Tnlted  States  into  Canada,  and  paying  a  duty,  fell  from 
$13,440,341  In  1854  to  $8,473,007  in  18,58.  while  the  value  of  goods  going  free  of 
duty  from  the  Tnlted  States  into  Canada  increased  from  $2,08.3.756  In  1854  to 
$7,161,058  in  18.58.  He  shows  also  that  Canada,  pending  the  life  of  the  Flein 
treaty,  violated  Its  spirit,  if  not  its  letter,  by  increasing  the  Canadian  duties 
imposed  upon  manufactured  goods  from  the  United  States  very  materially,  and 
observes : 

This  lefdslatlon  occurred  at  a  time  when,  without  asking  for  any  equlyalent.  we  had 
reduced  our  duties  on  Canadian  manufactures  20  per  cent.  Before  this,  desirous  of  ren- 
derinc  "our  commercial  relations  reciprocally  beneficial  and  satisfactory."  we  have  con- 
ferred upon  Canada  benefits  shared  by  all  classes  of  her  people.  We  ifave  to  her  farmers 
hichly  remunerative  prices,  snd  brought  their  lands  snd  productions  upon  an  equnllty 
with  our  own,  and  thus  fcreatly  Increased  the  yalne  of  their  homesteads.  Through  t^elr 
agriculture  we  aided  every  branch  of  th«»Ir  Industrial  occupation,  though  we  thereby  l«»ft 
the  most  Important  points  of  our  trade  In  the  hands  of  those  amoni;  whom  hostile  tradi- 
tions are  not  yet  wholly  distinct.     •     •     • 

The  Increase  In  the  profits  of  the  Csnadlsn  farmer,  since  the  treatT.  Ip  wHl  known  on 
both  wMm  of  th«»  frontl#»r.  The  larjre  nmonnt  which  troiild  have  nccrued  to  th#»  Fnlted 
Ststps  In  thr  form  of  dotli>«<  has  Eono  to  hf*  brnofit  In  tho  lnrr«>R<*<Ml  valno  of  hl«  nroducts 
and  real  estate.  The  T>ro«liirtlon  of  many  nrtlcli»s  htm  tx^ii  jreatlr  stlmnlsted.  much  to 
his  adrantnire.  and  thHr  Im porta t Ion i  have  lieen  sererely  felt  hy  our  own  prodnrepa  along 
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all  that  line  of  frontier  throjgh  which  access  is  naturally  sought  in  an  eastward  course  to 
our  cities,  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  great  highway  of  the  world.     •     «     • 

Contrary  to  the  belief  commonlv  held  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  the  Liverpool  marliet 
docs  not  determine  the  standard  of  value  for  breadstuffa  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Eu- 
ropean prices  are  now  far  from  being  remunerative  to  the  American  producer.  They  have 
seldom  been  profitable  to  us  since  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war.  Reopening  the 
Russian  granaries  threw  the  Russian  serf  into  close  competition  with  the  American 
farmer,  who  can  only  sustain  himself  by  his  superior  intelligence  and  the  application  of 
modern  labor-saving  implements  of  agriculture.  •  •  •  All  the  wheat  and  flour  sent 
by  us  in  1858-59  to  England,  where  flour  is  charged  with  a  duty  of  4}  pence  per  hundred- 
weight, or  about  16  cents  a  barrel,  and  a  corresponding  duty  is  levied  on  grain,  was  only 
$1,136,152  in  value,  or  lesR  than  half  of  $3.66o,502,  the  amount  thrown  on  our  market 
from  Canada,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  her  crop. 

The  grain-growing  regions  of  the  Northwestern  States  have  suflTered  more  than  other 
parts  of  the  IJnion  from  a  depression  of  prices  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  thus  caused  by  the 
influx  of  Canadian  products. 

A  temporary  cheapness  of  transportation  will  not  compensate  for  reduction  in  the 
value  of  grain  ;  and  Canada,  by  virtually  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American  manu- 
factures, prevents,  so  far  as  she  is  able,  an  increased  demand  and  consumption  of  bread- 
stuffs  within  the  limits  of  our  confederacy. 

I  have  been  reading  from  the  report  of  the  special  conmiiRsioner,  made  after  a 
full  investigation  of  the  eflfects  of  the  Elgin  treaty,  dated  March  28,  3860,  pub- 
lished in  Congressional  Document  No.  1350,  printed  under  an  order  made  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1911. 

The  treaty  of  1854  secured  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  fish  on  the 
coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  but  those  features,  which  aided 
that  law,  have  no  place  in  the  trade  agreement  of  1911. 

On  December  14,  1863,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  distinguished  friends  the  American  farmer  ever  had,  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  joint  resolution  giving  notice  of  the  termination 
of  the  Elgin  treaty.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfalra  and 
favorably  reiKirted  on  April  1,  1864.  Mr.  Ward,  of  New  Yoris,  who  made  the 
report,  on  presenting  it  to  the  House,  among  other  things,  said : 

General  dissatisfaction  with  the  party  exists  along  the  whole  of  our  northern  frontier 
near  Canada,  and  the  moral  and  political  effects  whicn  it  hoped  would  result  from  it  have 
been  destroyed,  the  effect  of  the  Canadian  tariffs  exacted  since  1855  having  been  to 
decrease  very  materially  the  amount  of  manufactures  and  goods  of  foreign  origin  sold 
by  the  people  of  this  country  to  those  of  the  I'rovinces.  •  •  •  During  the  past  five 
years  the  export  of  manufactures  of  the  United  States  to  Canada  have  in  the  aggregate 
decreased  from  $4,185,516  in  lHo8--9  to  $1,510,802  in  1862-3. 

Mr.  Pike,  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  spoke  thus  of  the  treaty : 

I  confess  I  am  impatient  of  delay.  I  desire  this  treaty  to  draw  its  last  breath  as 
soon  as  possible.  Had  it  much  longer  to  live  in  order  to  die  a  natural  death,  if  that  be 
not  paradoxical,  I  should  be  disposed  to  use  violence  and  destroy  a  life  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  has  been  productive  of  so  much  injury.  It  was  a  creature  of  mistaken  views 
and  of  expectations  which  had  no  basis  in  fact.  Its  workings  have  been  a  continuous 
and  protracted  disappointment.  It  has  achieved  no  considerable  result  which  was  pre- 
dicted for  it,  and  1  ask  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short  time  while  I  exhibit  Its 
utter  failure  in  all  particulars  which  should  render  a  commercial  arrangement  with  a 
foreign  country  desirable  to  us. 

Mr.  Baxter,  of  Illinois: 

within  12  months  after  this  reciprocity  treaty — as  by  an  Infamous  misnomer  it  is 
called — went  into  operation  real  estate  in  Canada  rose  25  per  cent,  and  within  12  months 
thereafter  it  rose  50  per  cent.  And  why?  Because  my  neighbor  from  the  Canadas  could 
go  to  our  market  any  morning  with  me  In  the  same  car  and  receive  the  same  price 
that  I  could  get  for  my  produce,  without  Incurring  any  of  the  burdens  which  I  nave 
to  bear. 

The  Joint  resolution  tormina  ting  the  treaty  passed  the  House  December  13, 
18()4.  Allison,  Rlalne.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  I^tt  M.  Morrill,  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
and  Elihu  B.  Wnshburne  voted  for  it.    There  were  80  yeas  and  57  nays. 

On  December  18,  IHVA,  the  joint  resolution  was  reported  favorably  by  Mr. 
Sunmer  in  the  ScMiate  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Sumner  said: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  uneasy  under  the  reciprocity  .treaty  for 
several  years ;  I  may  almost  say  from  Its  date.  There  was  a  feeling  that  it  was  more 
advantageous  to  Canada  than  to  the  TTnited  States;  that,  in  short.  It  was  unilateral. 
This  feeling  has  of  late  ripened  into  conviction. 

Mr.  Sherman  favored  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  With  his  accustomed 
good  sense  and  practical  wisdom  he  remarked : 

My  vote  shall  be  controlled  by  one  idea  alone,  and  that  is  that  it  Is  now  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  pecuniary  way,  to  terminate  this  treaty.  •  •  •  Nations  in 
their  commercial  intercourse  are  always  governed  by  their  interests,  and  especially  is 
this  so  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  admitted  to  be  so  bv  all  her  distinguished  statesmen. 
She  has  always  been  guided  by  her  interests  as  a  nation,  precisely  as  an  individual  In 
the  ordinarv  affairs  of  life  would  l)e  ffuided  by  his  Interests.  •  •  •  When  the  reci- 
procity treaty  was  adopted  in  1H.'>5  there  was  then  a  state  of  things  along  the  border 
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which  Induced  hoth  imrtlea  to  cnltlyate  kindly  relations  and  the  exchange  of  commodities 
litftween  them. 

I  have  no  donbt  that  Great  Britain  got  a  great  deal  the  best  of  the  bargain,  especially 
In  the  schedule  of  articles  named  which  should  be  exchanged  free  of  duty.  The  treaty 
has  operated  from  the  beginning  against  our  Interests ;  and  It  can  be  plainly  demonstrated 
by  the  tables  which  are  rumlshed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  from  the  begin- 
ning our  trade  has  fallen  off  and  theirs  Increased,  comparatively. 

The  amount  of  goods  exported  to  Canada  In  1855,  subject  to  duty,  was  $11,440,472, 
and  In  1862  no  more  than  $6,128,783.  •  •  •  While  the  goods  we  receiyed  from 
Canada  came  to  us  duty  free,  except  a  very  insignificant  amount,  they  charge  us  duty 
on  more  than  half  of  what  we  send  them.  Can  that  be  said  to  be  reciprocal?  •  •  • 
While  this  treaty  stands  it  is  a  discrimination  against  every  farmer  and  against  every 
mechanic  and  every  industrial  Interest  in  the  Western  States.  The  farmer  In  Canada 
may  raise  his  grain  and  produce  and  send  it  to  our  markets  free  of  duty,  and  it  pays 
no  tax.  We  can  not  reach  their  railroads ;  we  can  not  tax  their  transportation ;  we  can 
not  affect  them  in  the  least ;  and  yet  every  interest  of  our  farmers  is  taxed.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  while  we  maintain  our  present  system  of  Internal  taxation  the  reci- 
procity treaty  Is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Canadian  producer,  farmer,  and  mechanic,  and 
It  is  a  discrimination  against  our  own  farmers  and  mechanics. 

The  resolution  teniiinating  the  treaty  passed  the  Senate  January  12,  1865. 
Senators  Chandler,  Col  lamer,  Doollttle.  Grimes,  Harlan,  Lane  of  Indiana,  Mor- 
rill, Sherman,  Sumner,  Trumbull,  Ben  Wade,  and  Henry  Wilson  voted  for  it 
There  were  33  yeas  and  only  8  nays. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  after  trying  a  similar  arrangement  with  Canada  for 
10  years,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
each  House  terminated  it  by  Joint  resolution,  which  was  approved  by  President 
Lincoln  January  18,  1865. 

The  decree  of  history  and  experience  has  been  of  record  against  this  proposal 
for  46  yearH.  It  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  grown  and  that  she  has 
taken  her  proud  place  as  a  **  world  power  "  since  then.  But  the  Dominion  of 
(Canada  has  grown  also,  and  Is  seeing  the  flrst  dim  outlines  of  a  great  empire 
growing  rapidly  under  her  northern  skies.  It  was  found  that  the  admission  of 
farm  products  from  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  into  the  United  States  was  a 
one-sided  agreement,  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  then. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1865  make  such  an  agreement  equally 

unfair  and  discriminatory  against  ua  now.     In  1892  President  Harrison  refused 

to  entertain  a  similar  proposal  by  Canada,  because,  he  said : 

A  reciprocity  treaty  limited  to  the  exchange  of  natural  products  would  have  been  such 
(•nlj  in  form.  The  benefits  of  such  a  treaty  would  have  inured  almost  wholly  to  Canada. 
l^revlouB  experiments  on  this  line  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  this  country.  A  treaty 
that  should  oe  reciprocal  In  fact  and  of  mutual  advantage  must  necessarily  have  embraced 
an  important  list  of  manufactured  articles  and  have  secured  to  the  United  States  a  free 
and  favored  Introduction  of  these  articles  Into  Canada  as  against  the  world,  but  it  was  not 
believed  that  the  Canadian  ministry  was  ready  to  propose  or  assent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment. *  .  *  *  It  must  be  accepted.  I  think,  as  the  statement  of  a  condition  which 
places  an  Insuperable  barrier  In  the  way  of  that  large  and  beneficial  intercourse  and 
reciprocal  trade  which  might  otherwise  be  developed  between  the  United  States  and  the 
I»ominlon. 

This  was  the  oi)lnion  of  President  Harrison  against  a  similar  proposal  of 
Canada  in  1892.  The  changes  which  have  occurred  since  1865  and  1^2  have 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  the  objections  so  potent  as  to  defeat  it 
then. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  hinted  in  some  places  that  the  opposition  of  the 
farmer  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  Is  an  artificial  one,  caused  by  interests 
other  than  bis  ou^,  and  that  It  Is  the  result  of  a  systematic  and  organized  effort 
of  politicians,  of  lumbermen,  and  of  certain  cor] lorat ions,  who  have  deceived 
and  misled  the  farmer.  No  claim  could  possibly  be  more  unjust.  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  actual  farmers  in  South  Dakota  protesting  against 
fhls  law  and  only  a  very  few  favoring  It.  The  letters  opposing  it  do  not 
r*ome  from  iioliticlans  nor  corporations,  but  from  at-tual  farmers,  who  state  their 
objections  In  their  own  way. 

I  usk  iiernilssion  to  print  in  conne<*tion  with  my  remarks  some  tables  based 
niN>n  tlie  census  of  1910,  from  which  I  have  made  quotations,  and  some  of  the 
protesting  letters  and  petitions  I  have  received. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  permission  Is  granted. 

Mr.  C^'RAWFORD.  In  order  that  this  bill  may  l)e  really  and  truly  reciprocal, 
rather  than  a  one-sided  law,  which  will  allow  the  trusts  of  the  United  States 
to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  it  should  be  so 
amendeil  as  t<»  admit  the  manufacture<l  prcMlucts  of  i*anada  free  of  duty  along 
with  the  natural  pn)ducts.  To  acwpt  less  Is  to  discriminate  unju.^tly  against 
The  *\ni«»rlcjin  farmer  and  In  favor  of  the  Americnn  manufactnrer  and  the 
American  trust.  I  cjffer  such  an  amendment  ami  ask  (hat  It  be  referred  to  the 
c*omniittee  <m  Finance. 

A  law  like  the  one  which  has  l)een  proiM»sed  here,  except  that  It  was  n  lietter' 
tine,  beciiuw  It  put  flour  on  the  free  list,  and  secMired  th<*  frw  use  of  tiie  St 
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Lawrence  River,  and  the  right  to  fish  in  tlie  waters  adjacent  to  the  Canadian 
Provinces  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  found,  after  10  years*  trial,  to  be 
so  unfair  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  it  was  repealed  by  a  dedaive 
vote  in  1866. 

Now,  why  should  we  undertalce  to  repeat  in  1911  the  error  of  1854 — 46  yearv 
later? 

During  these  46  years  the  modem  monopolistic  trust  has  come  into  our  com- 
mercial life ;  it  has  crushed  out  competition ;  it  will  appropriate  ail  the  benefits 
that  can  flow  from  this  law  If  enacted  in  its  present  form ;  no  relief  will  come 
to  the  ultimate  consumer;  it  will  depress  American  agriculture  and  intensify 
the  congestion  of  our  population  in  great  cities.  The  opposite  course  should  be 
taken. 

The  trust  should  be  held  in  check ;  congestion  In  the  cities  should  be  relieved : 
the  open  simces  in  the  country  should  be  occupied  aud  made  to  yield  harvests 
and  support  homes.  Profitable  returns  In  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  will  take 
our  people  back  to  the  farm.  l*rofltable  returns  will  keep  them  there.  Nothing 
else  will.  The  great  L>ei>artment  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
colleges,  assisted  by  Federal  appropriations  and  the  work  of  experimental  sta- 
tions, have  made  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  a  science  where  brain,  as  well  as 
muscle,  is  essential  to  its  mastery.  With  profitable  returns  for  the  lal>or  and 
intellect  bestowed,  the  calling  of  the  farmer  becomes  dignified  as  well  as  Inde- 
pendent But  all  depends  upon  its  yielding  him  a  fair  profit.  Unless  it  doea 
that,  his  sons  will  yield  to  the  lure  of  the  city.  We  are  at  the  iwrting  of  the 
waya  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  now  to  l>e  definitely  determined.  The 
issues  are  momentous.  If  this  is  to  be  henceforth  an  urban  Nation — living 
as  England  lives,  where  26,000,000  of  her  38,000,000  live  on  imported  wheat,  and 
13,000,000  live  on  imported  meat,  which,  put  in  other  words,  means,  as  Mr. 
Mallock  tells  us,  that  her  whole  population  lives  on  imported  meat  for  nearly 
five  months  of  the  year,  and  on  imported  wheat  for  eight  months  of  the  year—* 
if  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  this  is  to  be  our  destiny  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  shall  ransack  the  world  for  our  food  and  not  depend  upon  the  American 
farms  for  it,  then  1  say  agriculture  will  go  down  in  this  country,  and  with  it 
will  begin  the  permanent  decay  of  our  civilisation.  And  if  we  have  decided  tu 
maintain  a  protective  tariff  upon  manufactured  products,  while  exposing  the 
products  of  our  farms  to  free  trade  with  their  greatest  world  competitor,  our 
conduct  is  the  strongest  possible  admission  that  we  have  reached  that  melan- 
choly conclusion. 

i  protest  against  it  because.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  a  cowardly  abandomuent 
of  a  grave  duty  and  obligation  we  owe  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  ourselvea. 
Necessity  has  not  yet  pushed  us  so  far.  We  ow^e  much  to  the  soil  of  this  favored 
land.  We  must  not  fail  to  give  it  our  allegiance  now.  The  farmer  has  fought  a 
good  fight,  and  Is  always  and  ever  pushing  on.  By  drainage  and  by  irrigation, 
by  intensive  pro<-e8Scs,  and  by  reclamation,  through  crop  rotation  and  the  use 
of  fertllijsers,  he  is  opening  oe^-  fields  and  restoring  waste  places.  He  Is  always 
working  at  the  bane  of  the  triangle.  He  was  the  Nation  builder.  He  is  th«* 
home  builder.  When  he  fails,  all  is  lost  These  great  cities,  these  vast  rail- 
ways,  these  enormous  combinations  of  wealth,  these  stock  and  commission  gam- 
blers will  not  remain  long  when  the  American  farmer  gives  up  the  fight.  How, 
then,  can  we  make  so  fundamental  a  change  In  our  policy  toward  the  farmer 
with  such  seeming  indifference?  How  do  we  dare  do  It  when  it  Is  clear  that 
the  trusts,  and  the  trusts  only,  will  profit  by  the  change? 

The  farmer  will  resent  it  and  the  workingmau,  when  he  findM  that  It  bus 
given  no  relief  to  him,  will  resent  it.  Those  who  believe  that  a  iM>Iicy  ahouUI 
be  followed  which  will  protect  the  American  producer  against  foreign  competi- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  difference  In  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  by 
tariff  duties  will  find  that  a  fatal  breach  has  been  made  in  the  system  they  would 
maintain  and  that  it  will  q)eedily  fall  into  disuse. 

Instead  of  leading  in  the  system  which  is  developing  an  empire  In  Canada,  aud 
which  enables  Germany  and  France  to  keep  first  place  in  the  world  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  the  United  States  will  fi>llow  Kngland  in  a 
policy  which,  in  many  ways.  Is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  tiie  two  small  islands 
known  as  Great  Britain,  but  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  nation  like 
ours,  the  possessor  of  half  a  continent,  with  infinite  possibilities  in  the  yet  un- 
developed resources  of  Its  soil:  the  adoption  of  a  policy  In  which  the  country  Ik 
to  yield  forever  the  scepter  of  power  and  Infinence  to  the  city ;  a  |)ollcy  which 
will  soon  cliange  the  entire  character  of  our  institutions  and  the  quality  of 
oar  dtlMoahlpk, 
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I  ltoi>e  the  attempt  may  fall  now,  but  abould  It  succeed,  temporarily,  I  cau 
not  believe  that  the  American  people  will  permanently  abandon  the  policleB 
which,  in  three  ceaenitlonB,  have  witnessed  ber  advancement  from  a  feeble  be- 
ginning to  the  first  place  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  tbe  earth. 


Increase  in  number  of  farmt,  1910  oi 
[  +  (tncNaae)  ;  —  (decrvasc).] 
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Cath  paid  mil  for  labor  upon  farm*  in  1910  and  1900  and  rate  of  interest. 
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Proportion  of  total  area  in  tcficat. 


Stat«8. 


I 

Maine 

Peniuyl  vanlA 

Delaware 

Maryland 

WestViTKinla 

North  Carolina 

South  OaroUna 

Ohio 

IndJana 


1870-1879 

1900-1909 

Percent, 

Percent. 

0.1 

1.6 

4.4 

5.6 

5.0 

H.9 

7.5 

12.3 

1.9 

2.5 

1.4 

L9 

A\ 

1.5 

fi.4 

7.2 

8.0 

9.0 

States. 


MhiDesota 
Missouri.. 
Nebraska. 
Kansas... 

Texas 

Arkansas.. 
Oreeon . . . 
California. 


1870- 1S79 


Per  cerU. 

3.3 

2.7 

.9 

1.5 

.1 

.4 

.4 

.2 


i«oo-Mm 


Per  ereu. 

4.5 

5.1 
111.5 

• - 

1.3 
1.7 


Erpcnditurcft  for  fertilizers,  and  increase,  years  1910  and  19(*0, 

i  +  (increase) ;  —  (decrease).] 


States. 


Colorado 

(Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kanww , 

Matoe 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota... 
Oregon. 


Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island., 
South  Dakota. 

Vermont 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Washington . . . 
Ohio 


1910 

1900 
'           $23,000 

Penseotacv. 

$58,000 

+152 

1,930,000 

1.078.000 

+  79 

IC.OOO 

23.000 

-  ao 

21,000 

17,000 

+  24 

571.000 

831,000 

-  51 

2,181.000 

1.554,000 

+  40 

107.000 

337,000 

-  70 

73,000 

268,000 

-  7» 

4.063.000 

830,000 

+39S 

3,375,000 

2,619,000 

+  29 

1.931.000 

1.321.000 

+  4^ 

936.000 

492,000 

+  90 

63,000^ 

251.000 

-  75 

662.000 

371,000 

+  78 

10.000 

4,000 

+  150 

29.000 

153.000 

-  81 

8.000 

0) 

0) 

510.000 

368.000 

+  » 

4.206.000 

2.165,000 

+  94 

7,057,000 

4,493,000 

+  57 

9.000 

14.000 

-  » 

63.000 

27,000 

+133 

6.756.000 

4.686,000 

+  44 

309.000 

264,000 

+  17 

11,000 

13.000, 

-  15 

570.000 

447,000  ' 

+  28 

520.000 

406.000 

+  28 

122.000 

294.000 

-  59 

79,000 

29.000 

+  172 

4,163.000 

2.695.000 

+  54 

Total 40.409.000        26.062,000 


+  51 


1  No  figures. 

Increase  in  ralue  of  huitdinpH  on  farms  during  10  years  from  1900  to  1910. 

Per  cent.  Pa 

Colorado 183      Nebraska 118 

(Connecticut 45      Nevada 83 

District  of  Columbia  (decrease) XMJ     New  Hampshire 25 


Idaho 2«»7 

nilnols 71 

Indiana 89 

Iowa s« 

Kamias 79 

Maine 54 

Mar>'land 42 

Massachusetts 22 

Michigan 79 

Minnesota 120 

Mbnoi  iri 81 

Montana 164 


New  Jersev 31 

New  York 40 

North  DakoU 2« 

Oregon 127 

Pennsylvania 26 

RhotlelHland 30 

South  DakoU 231 


Vermont 

West  Virginia. 
WLvonsln.... 
Washington.. 
Ohio 


45 

233 

67 
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A  veraffc  icagca  of  affricultural  labor,  irith  hoard,  in  specified  States,  eastern 

Canada,  and  BHtish  Columbia,  1909. 


By  the  month. 


United  States:  ^ 

Maine 

New  York 

lliohigan 

Minnesota 

Wlscore^ln 

North  DakoU 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Vermont 

Montana 

Washington 

Missouri. 

Canada:* 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Bnmswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

British  Columbia 


Hiring  by 
the  season. 


127.60 

moo 

25l10 
29.25 
28.57 
33.34 
28.93 
22.11 
26.  R6 
39.29 
36.39 
21.10 

17.25 
21.20 
22.59 
23.33 

21.52 

30.50 


Hiring  by 
the  year. 


«23.17 
22.08 
21.57 
23.96 
24.39 
27.01 
2&63 
19.19 
24.08 
35.00 
31.32 
18.86 

10.87 

15.90 

9.96 

17.58 

17.63 

20.60 


In  harvesL 


SSI.  63 
1.77 
1.75 
2.23 
1.79 
2.58 
2.08 
1.67 
1.73 
2.23 
2.34 
1.50 


{ 


(<) 


.40 
.50 


.30 
.35 
.20 
.35 
».35 
.50 


1  Advance  flgurm  from  unpublished  bulletin  on  agricultural  wages  by  Department  of  Agriculture. 
■  Wages  by  the  day. 

*  From  Canadian  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  Jan.,  1911,  p.  2. 
^  Wages  by  the  month. 

*  Incltides  only  lodging. 

Production  and  farm  prices  per  ton  of  hay  in  specified  States  compared  with 

Canada  in  1910. 


Produc- 
tion. 


UNTTBD  STATEfl. 

Tom. 

Maine i  1.750,000 

New  Ilampshlra ,  7(i8,000 

Vermont 1,256,000 

New  York 6,351.000 

lUinols 3,717.000 

Michigan l  3.370.000 

Wisconsin 2,260.000 

Minnesota 908,000 

Iowa 3,780,000 

North  DakoU lai.OOO 

South  DakoU 408,000 

Montana 840,000 

ToUl (iO.  978,000 

CANADA  (bat  AND  CLOTER). 

Prince  Edward  Island 495.000 

Nova  Scotia 1,284,000 

New  Brunswick 1.261,000 

Suebec 5,502,000 

nUrio ft.  749. 000 

Manitoba IW.OOO 

Saskatchewan 23.000 

Alberto 57,000 

Total ,  15,497,000 


Farm 

prire  per 

ton. 


1.33 


$12.80 
15.80 
12 
13 
12.00 
1.1.60 


40 
70 


15. 
9. 


10 
10 


9.(i0 

7.(» 

7.10 

12..'i0 


12.26 


8.30 

9.70 

8. 56 

9.29 

10.21 

10.21 

9.56 

14.58 


9.66 
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Comparative  values  of  farm  lands  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


UmTKD  CTATI8. 

Maine 

NewHampahire 

Vennont 

Rhode  Island 

Connectleat 

PenDsylvaiila 

Delaware 

nilnoU 

Indiana 

Ifiaaoail 

Iowa 

Wtoconaln* .« 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

CAKADA. 

Biltiah  Colombia 

Manitoba^  .^^..^ 

Naw  Bninswiok.. 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario 

PriDoe  Edward  Island 

Quebec 

Baskato 

Alberta 


Av«ra0B  Taloe  per  aon  of 
'land. 


Improved 


\ 


1900 


1010 


$26 
25 
34 
63 
O 
M 
61 

108 
76 
60 

100 
67 

m 

46 


73 
20 
34 
31 
60 
32 

a 

22 
20 


P«r 


37 


101 

« 

100 

117 


77 


130 
lAl 

48 
70 


18S 


Production  and  farm  price  per  bushel  of  oats  in  specified  States  compared  with 

Canada  in  1910, 


UNIRD 


Maine 

New  Hampahlre. 

Vermont 

New  York 

Indiana 


HUnob 

Michigan 

Wlsocmsin...., 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

North  DakoU. 
South  Dakota. 
Montana , 


Washington. 


Total. 


CANADA. 


ProdoctJon. 


Butkdt. 

6,564,000 
600,000 

3,50,000 
46,161,000 
66,490,000 
171,000,000 
61,170,000 
00,136,000 
78,523,000 
181,440,000 
26,208,000 
11,306,000 
86,076,000 
13,300,000 
46,630,000 

8,817,000 


1,126,766,000 


Prince  Edward  Island 6,778,000 

Nova  Scotia 6,723,000 

NewBnmswksk 661,000 

SOBbec '  48,927,000 

ntario '  128,917,000 

Manitoba 41,742,000 

Baskatohewan 61,367,000 

Alberta 23,644,000 


Total 323,440,000 


yield  per 


Bmikdt. 
42.4 
42.8 
41.6 
34.6 
35.4 
3&0 
34.0 
29.8 
28.7 
37.8 
33.6 
7.0 
23.0 
3&0 
38.3 
42.8 


31.9 


36.48 

30.62 
20.60 
29.66 
30.40, 

28.76  1 
31.10 
34.37  I 


'iSsur 


32.79 


10148 
SI 


42 
31 
30 
36 
34 
S3 
27 
S3 
37 
30 
46 
34 


.34 


.443 

.31 
.31 


.364 
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Productiw^  and  farm  price  per  bushel  of  flaxseed  in  specified  States  compared 

icith  Canada  in  1910. 


UNITED  8TATS8. 


Wlaoonsin 

MlnneMto..... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota. 
Sooth  Dakota. 
Nebraska 


Montana. 


Total. 


CANADA. 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta. 


Total. 


Production. 


Bushels. 

180,000 

5,540,000 

196,000 

168,000 

5,778.000 

3,300,000 

80,000 

410,000 

420,000 


14,116,000 


200,000 

3,448,000 

64.000 


3,802,000 


Yield  per 
acre. 


Bu^UU. 

10 
7.6 

12.2 
8.4 
3.6 
5 
8 

8.2 
7 


4.8 


11.70 
7.87 
4.48 


Farm 

price  per 

bushel. 


7.OT 


12.20 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 
2.36 
2.20 
2.25 
2.10 
2.40 


2.30 


2.09 
2.08 
1.87 


2.07 


Farm  acreage  and  wheat  acreage^  1850-1900, 


Years. 


Farms. 


Improved. 


Acreoj^. 


1900 838,501,774 

laOO ;  623,218,610 

1880 536,081,835 

1870 '  407,735,041 

18B0 ,  417,212,538 

18S0 !  393,500,614 

I 


centage.       Acreage. 


I 


44.1 
32.8 
28.2 
21.4 
21.4 
15.4 


414,496,487 
357,616,755 
284,771,042 
188,921.099 
163,110,730 
113,032,614 


Per- 
centage. 


21.8 

18.8 

15.0 

9.9 

8.6 

6.0 


Wheat. 


Acreage. 


41,971,000 
37,275,000 
31,912,000 
18,386,000 
1 15,424,496 


Per- 
centage. 


?.2 
2.0 
1.7 
1.0 

.8 


>  This  sum  is  the  acreage  for  1866. 


Years. 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1906 
1908 


Population. 


38,558,371 
50,189,209 
62,979,766 
76,149,386 
184,024,026 
>  87,000,000 


Home  con- 
sumption. 


Per  capita 
consump- 
tion. 


Bushels. 

193,608,324 

276,864,727 

345,602,279 

389,331,530 

536,706,866 

551,801,954 


Bushfls. 
5.02 
5.63 
5.49 
5.11 
A.  39 
6.34 


1  Estimated. 

Increase  in  total  ralue  of  farm  land  alone  from  1900  to  1910. 

(Bnreau  of  Cenau8«  1900,  1910.] 


Per  cent. 


I 


Colofado 300      '  Nevada. 

Idaho 518 

IlltaXKis 106 

Connectlcot 36 

Indiana 93 

Iowa V 122. ; 

Kansas 188 

Maine 74 

Maryland 35 

Massachusetts 32 

Michigan 45 

MlnnesoU 82 

Miwxirl. 104 

Montana 394 

Nebraska 231 


Percent. 
163 


New  Hampshire 25 

New  Jersey 31 

New  York 28 

North  DakoU 321 

Oregon 262 

Pennsylvania. 9 

Rhode  Island U 

South  Dakota 376 

Vermont 27 

WcstVirgtaila 53 

Wisconsin 71 

Washfaigton 419 

Ohte 57 

District  of  Columbia  (decrease) 57 
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2.  While  putting  farm  products  on  the  free  list  the  reciprocity  bill  makes  no  material 
reduction  in  the  hUh  tariff  rates  on  all  the  manufactured  articles  the  farmer  buys,  and 
therefore  crives  no  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  Imposed  bv  these  duties. 

3.  The  theory  on  which  our  protective  policy  has  always  been  defended  Is  that  all 
classes  and  interests  arc  equally  entitled  to  protection.  The  farmers,  however,  receive 
much  less  protection  than  the  manufacturers,  for  while  farm  products  are  taxed  on  the 
average  about  25  per  cent,  manufactured  articles  are  taxed  on  an  average  about  45  per 
cent. 

4.  The  enactment  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  would  still  further  discriminate 
against  the  farmers  by  abolishing  the  comparatively  slight  protection  now  given  them, 
while  leaving  the  hieh  protective  duties  on  manufactures  practically  untouched. 

5.  The  Canadian  farmers,  by  reason  of  their  lower  general  tariff  and  their  preferential 
trade  arrangements,  can  buy  manufactured  goods  at  lower  prices  than  those  prevailing 
in  this  country.  The  prices  of  farm  lands  in  Canada  are  also  much  lower  than  in  the 
United  States.  These  conditions  give  the  Canadian  farmers  an  advantage  over  us,  and 
the  free  admission  of  their  products  will  subject  us  to  unfair  competition. 

6.  We  hold  that  the  farmers  should  receive  exactlv  the  same  measure  of  protection  as 
is  given  the  manufacturers,  and  that  there  must  be  no  reduction  of  duues  on  farm 
products,  either  by  reciprocity  or  tariff  revision,  unless'  the  duties  on  all  manufactured 
articles  are  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  reduced. 

7.  To  show  that  this  reciprocity  measure  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  while  wheat  is 
on  the  free  list,  flour  is  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  while  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
are  free,  meats,  both  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  1}  cents  per  pound  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Meat  Trust. 

As  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  law  would  be  a  serious  Injury  to  the  farm- 
ing  Interests  of  this  country  and  -would  greatly  reduce  the  value  of  our  farm  lands,  while 
increasing  the  value  of  Canadian  farms,  we  earnestly  protest  against  its  enactment. 

Protest  in  the  same  manner  is  also  made  by  the  following  farmers:  A.  Brink,  Frank- 
fort ;  C.  R.  Walworth,  Westport ;  Henry  Dalgaard,  Beresford ;  O.  R.  Schmeling,  Water- 
town  ;  and  John  Bottcher,  —. 

Protpst  from  Erwin  Grange,  No.  5,  Erwin,  S.  Dak.,  which  reads  as  follows : 

We.  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  Implore  you  to  vote  for  the  revocation  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  treaty  made  by  our  Executive  and  Canadian  officials.  As  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  people  of  this  State  you  are  by  duty  bound  to  cause  this  treaty  to  be  revoked, 
firstly,  because  its  burdens  fall  most  heavily  on  this  and  other  agricultural  States,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  unjust  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  unjust  and 

Eartial  regulation  of  commerce  between  the  States  and  Canada.     We  will  not  detain  you 
y  going  into  details,  as  you   have  the  original   treaty  before  you.     Thanking  yon   in 
advance  for  your  prompt  action  upon  this  matter,  we  remain, 

J.  F.  WoLKOW,  Committeeman. 
Mrs.  Claba.  B.  Hodges,  Master, 
F.  G.  Labson,  Seeretary. 

Also,  protest  from  Florence  Grange,  of  Florence,  S.  Dak.,  signed  by  George  Moody, 
master;  W.  R.  Hayden,  secretary. 

Also,  protest  signed  by  C.  G.  Loriks  and  56  farmers  of  Oldham,  S.  Dak.  This  protest 
states  that  the  reciprocity  act  with  Canada  would  mean  an  immense  blow  to  the  present 
market  of  the  farmer  for  our  largest  asset,  the  production  of  small  grains.  Canadian 
grain  has  almost  direct  access  to  the  large  milling  and  grain  market  of  Minneapolis. 

Protest  signed  by  N.  L.  Sateren  and  62  farmers  of  Roberts  County,  S.  Dak.  This  pro- 
test sets  forth  the-  following  grounds  of  objection : 

1.  The  bill  provides  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  all  Canadian  farm  products. 
Since  Canada  is  the  only  country  from  which  a  consiaerable  quantity  of  these  products 
can  under  uny  circumstances  be  imported,  this  would  result  In  practically  free  trade  in 
everything  the  farmer  produces. 

2.  While  putting  farm  products  on  the  free  list,  the  reciprocity  bill  makes  no  material 
reduction  in  the  high  tariff  rates  on  all  the  manufactured  articles  the  farmer  buys,  and 
therefore  gives  no  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  imposed  by  these  duties. 

3.  The  theory  on  which  our  protective  policy  has  always  been  defended  is  that  all 
classes  and  interests  are  equally  entitled  to  protection.  The  farmers,  however,  receive 
much  less  protection  than  the  manufacturers,  for  while  farm  products  are  taxed  on  the 
average  about  25  per  cent  manufactured  articles  are  taxed  on  an  average  about  45  per 
cent. 

4.  The  enactment  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  would  still  further  discriminate 
against  the  farmers  by  abolishing  the  comparatively  slight  protection  now  given  them, 
while  leaving  the  high  protective  duties  on  manufactures  practically  untouched. 

5.  We  hold  that  the  farmer  should  receive  exactly  the  same  measure  of  protection  as 
is  given  the  manufacturers,  and  that  there  must  be  no  reduction  of  duties  on  farm  prod- 
ucts, either  by  reciprocity  or  tariff  revision,  unless  the  duties  on  all  manufacteured 
articles  are  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  reduced. 

The  farmers  have  been  the  last  to  feel  any  direct  benefit  from  protective  tariffs.  Why 
should  the  protective  party  expect  the  farmers  to  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  loss  of  the 
protective  policy? 

6.  To  show  that  this  reciprocity  measure  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  while  wheat  is  on 
the  free  list  flour  is  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  while  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are 
free,  meats,  both  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  IJ  cents  per  pound  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Meat  Trust. 

We.  the  undersigned,  therefore  earnestly  appeal  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  to  defend  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Northwest  against  this  unfair  and 
misnamed  species  of  reciprocity,  at  least  until  the  same  principle  of  free  trade  can  be 
applied  to  what  the  American  farmers  have  to  buy  that  Is  now  proposed  upon  what 
American  farmers  have  to  sell. 

Protest  in  Identically  the  same  language  as  above  and  signed  by  Joseph  Fleet  and  6 
farmers  of  Roberts  County. 

Protest  of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association.  Murdo  McKenzle,  president,  and 
T.  W.  Tomlinson,  secretary,  of  Denver.  Colo.,  dated  February  13.  1911.  The  executive 
committee  of  this  association  Is  composed  of  70  men  who  are  leading  cattle  and  ranch  men 
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and  stock  raiser*  In  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  Chicago.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are  scattered  through  the  States  and  Territories  of  Arizona.  California, 
Colorado.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

The  association  favors  a  nonpartisan  permanent  tariff  commission  and  opposeft  the 
tariff  agreement  with  Canada. 

CANADIAN  BBCiraOCITT  PBOPOSAL — LETTERS   FBOM    SOUTH  DAKOTA  PABMEBS  AGAINST   IT. 

Oldham,  S.  Dak.,  February  11,  VJit. 

Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfobd,  WaMhingion,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  a  petition  regarding  the  reciprocity  act  now  In 
session,  and  you  will  note  that  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that 
it  will  affect  their  markets  for  small  grain  and  that  it  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Kindly  advise  me  what  you  think  of  our  petition  and  if  you  will  be  able  to  assist 
us  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  truly,  


Farmer. 

Hebbeid,  S.  Dak.,  February  tO,  191 1. 
Hon.  Cob.  I.  Cbawpobd,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sbnatob  :  The  Inclosed  clippings  from  Up-to-Date  Farming,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
express  my  views  and  also  of  other  citlsens  of  this  county  in  regard  to  the  Impending 
reciprocity  law  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  heard  you  make  a  speech  at 
Pollock.  8.  I>ak.,  at  the  time  you  were  candidate  for  Senator,  and  from  vour  speech  I 
took  it  that  you  were  a  sincere  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see 
that  there  will  be  a  great  wrong  done  to  the  poor  or  working  people  of  the  whole  United 
States,  not  alone  to  the  farmer,  if  this  reciprocity  bill  becomes  a  law.  It  is  an  open- 
faced  fact  that  very  few  farmers  become  millionaires,  even  with  the  little  protection  that 
we  have  had  so  far,  and  now  that  it  Is  about  to  be  of  some  benefit  to  us,  steps  are  to  be 
taken  to  deprive  us  of  It.     We  have  had  a  very  hard  time  of  It  here  so  far.  with  the 

?rice«  which  we  have  been  receiving  for  our  farm  produce.  This  year  In  Campbell 
oonty,  8.  Dak.,  we  had  a  short  all-around  crop  on  account  of  the  drouth,  and  it  Is 
making  It  hard  already  for  the  farmers  to  make  ends  meet  even  after  having  had  three 
qnlte  successful  years  and  good  prices  besides. 

Some  people  tell  us  that  farming  is  the  most  Independent  occupation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  may  be,  but  let  those  people  try  farming,  and  they  will  find  that  there  are 
qnlte  a  few  expenses  attached  to  farming.  When  one  piece  of  machinery  Is  paid  for, 
another  one  has  to  be  replaced,  and  so  it  goes  on.  We  are  comi>elled  to  produce  more 
than  we  consume  ourselves  or  lose  our  homes,  and  If  we  can  not  get  good  enough  prices 
when  seasons  are  good  to  help  us  through  a  poor  year,  then  we  go  backward. 

I  have  been  farming  for  20  years  and  have  worked  hard,  not  loafed,  and  have  not 
■pent  money  foolishly,  and  part  of  the  time  my  wife  has  been  our  hired  man,  so  as  to 
make  ends  meet,  and  still  we  have  liot  been  able  to  put  anything  by  for  that  rainy  day. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  this  reciprocity  bill  from  a  selfish  Interest,  Just  because  I  am  a 
farmer  and  would  benefit  us,  but  I  am  sure  it  would  benefit  all,  even  the  big  millionaires. 
If  this  bill  does  not  become  a  law,  because  if  a  farmer  is  not  able  to  buy  all  other  busi- 
ness must  In  time  come  to  a  standstill  also,  and  the  wage  earners  would  not  be  able  to 
eat  bread  even  if  wheat  were  only  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  all  other  stuff  in  proportion. 

How  Is  it  In  China,  India,  and  other  countries  where  people  can  live  on  less  than  half 
or  one-foarth  what  it  costs  here  In  the  United  States?  They  starve  by  the  millions  with 
plenty  around  them,  simply  because  they  do  not  have  the  price  to  buy  with.  *I  under- 
stand that  this  Is  a  so-called  pet  bill  of  our  Hon.  President  William  H.  Taft,  and  I  hope 
be  Is  not  trying  his  best  to  get  this  bill  pasned  because  he  has  any  special  arudge  against 
the  farmers  and  wants  to  kill  them  off ;  If  so,  he  might  better  bunch  us  all  up  and  turn 
a  few  of  the  modem  guns  loose  on  us.  as  we  would  rather  be  put  out  of  existence  at 
once  than  in  the  miserable  way  the  reciprocity  law  would.  Well,  we  are  hoping  for  the 
best  and  axpect  you  people  that  have  us  in  vour  hands  to  use  us  right,  and  If  in  any 
way  you  see  that  it  is  best  to  favor  that  bill  be  dead  sure  of  It  before  making  so  serious 
a  mistake. 

Bespectfnlly,  , 

Farmer, 

Hiormobe,  S.  Dak.,  February  H,  19 tt. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawpobd,  Washington,  D.  C 

Deab  Sib  :  I  inclofie  a  signed  dipping  from  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  trust  you  will 
do  all  In  your  power  to  defeat  that  reciprocity  bill  In  the  Senate.  I  am  one  of  the 
countv  commissioners  of  Hyde  County,  and  there  are  thousands  of  farmers  throughout 
the  Northwest  that  do  not  want  to  see  that  bill  passed.  If  passed.  It  would  l»e  a  detri- 
ment to  the  entire  Northwest,  as  we  can  not  compete  with  Canada  raising  grain.  While 
It  probably  would  not  hurt  us  much  this  year,  there  would  be  years  when  it  would  affect 
the  price  of  wheat  at  least  15  or  20  cents  per  bushel. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Farmer. 


HraoN,  8.  Dak.,  February  IS,  19 U. 

To  Senator  Cob  I.  Cbawpobd.  Senator  Robrbt  Gamble,  Representative  Chables  U.  Bcbkb, 
Representative  Ebbn  Mabtin,  of  the  South  Dakota  delegation  in  Congre*: 

HoNOBARLE  BiBH :  Tour  constituents  hsve  been  taught  that  protection  was  a  Justlflsble 
policy  of  this  Government;  thiit  this  market  was  "ours";  that  the  products  of  the  farm 
were  entitled  to  equal  protection  with  the  manufactured  article;  that  one  was  a  necessity 
to  the  otbor. 

As  we  understsnd  the  propo«ed  rpclprocity  treat v,  we  will  divide  this  market  with 
others  «'ho  do  not  oontrilMite  tfwiird  cur  revenues,  all  to  furnish  a  market  for  the  finished 
article  of  manufactured  enterprU«>«  fo«>tered  and  protected  at  our  ex|M>Dse.     If  wheat  is 
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admitted  free,  the  dealers  in  flour  can't  expect  nor  receive  the  protection  the  unfinished 
product  Is  deprived  of.  If  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  etc.,  are  to  be  admitted  free,  why  should 
the  Meat  Trust  receive  protection?  If  logs  and  rough  lumber  be  admitted  free,  whv  pro- 
tect the  Lumber  Trust  on  finished  lumber?  If  free  trade  (or  what  Is  practically  the 
same)  should  prevail  on  raw  material,  causing  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  to  share 
his  loaf — his  market — with  the  Canadian  farmer,  why  not  relieve  the  farmer  from  the 
tax  on  manufactured  articles?  Knock  off  excessive  duties  upon  trust-made  articles  and 
destroy  Illegal  combines. 

Respectfully,  yours,  , 

Retired  farmer. 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  February  6,  1911. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Csawfobd,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  in  hopes  that  you  will  vote  against  the-  measure  which 
contemplates  removing  the  tariff  on  farm  products  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  we  hope  you  will  not  only  vote  against  It,  but  use  your  best  efforts  to  defeat  it. 

If  the  tariff  is  removed,  It  will  mean  that  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  will  be  com- 

? celled  to  market  their  butter  at  6  cents  per  pound  less  than  they  would  otherwise  secure 
or  it.  as  the  Canadian  farmers  have  a  big  advantage  over  the  producers  in  the  West 
and  Central  West.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where 
dairying  Is  carried  on  more  extensively  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union,  are  very  close 
to  our  leading  markets,  therefore ^ they  can  deliver  their  butter  in  New  York,  Boston,  etc., 
in  about  half  the  time  required  to  deliver  butter  to  those  points  from  South  Dakota. 
Consequently  the  Canadian  butter  would  arrive  in  a  much  fresher  condition  and  at  a 
very  much  lower  transportation  expense ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  farm  lands  and 
farm  labor  are  not  nearly  as  high  In  Canada  as  in  South  Dakota.  Therefore  the  Canadians 
will  be  able  to  outsell  your  constituents,  not  only  on  butter,  but  numerous  other  farm 
products,  and  the  result  will  be  that  South  Dakota  farmers  will  suffer  severely  and  the 
value  of  their  lands  will  be  lowered  materially. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  each  Representative  in  Congress  looks  after  his  own 
constituents,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  you  appreciate  the  fact  if  you  could  Interview 
every  farmer,  or.  In  fact,  every  voter,  in  South  Dakota  that  you  would  find  that  05  per 
cent  of  them  would  be  unalterably  opposed  to  the  removal  of  this  tariff. 

I  Imow  It  Is  an  utter  impossibility  to  induce  a  farmer  to  write  a  letter  to  his  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  expressing  his  desires ;  therefore  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will 
hear  from  many  of  your  constituents  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time  these  same 
farmers  will  spend  an  hour  on  the  street  corner  condemning  a  measure  of  this  kind,  but 
would  not  take  10  minutes  to  express  their  views  to  you  in  a  letter ;  but  the  writer  Is 
sure  that  If  you  will  take  the  welfare  of  your  constituents  into  consideration  that  you 
win  agree  with  me  that  your  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  defeating  this  bill,  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  advise  me  whether  we  can  depend  upon  your  assistance  in 
this  matter. 

Very  truly,  yours,  , 

Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Creamery  Butter 
and  Wholesale  Dealers  in  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Poultry. 


DOLAND,  S.  Dak.,  February  14,  1911. 
CoE  I.  CuAWPoao,  Washington,  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hope  you  can  vote  against  the  Canadian  reciprocity  pact  now  nending 
before  Congress  as  it  now  reads,  while  it  admits  all  farm  products  free  of  duty,  it 
makes  no  material  reduction  In  articles  manufactured.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  claim 
It  will  help  the  high  cost  of  living  by  admitting  farm  products  free  and  at  the  same 
time  say  it  won't  hurt  the  farmer.  The  farmer  fails  to  see  this.  While  the  farmer  has 
bpcn  protected  on  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  the  manufacturers  were  on  an  average  of 
45  per  cent.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  removes  the  farmers'  protection  while  leaving  the 
manufacturers'  protection  practically  untouched.  I  do  not  see  where  It  will  help  the 
high  cost  of  living  much  to  the  consumer.  It  will,  no  doubt,  help  the  manufacturers. 
They  put  wheat  on  the  free  list  and  50  cents  per  barrel  on  flour,  live  stock  on  the  free 
list  and  1\  cents  per  pound  on  fresh  meats,  2  cents  per  pound  on  bacon,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  farm  machinery,  etc. 

The  farmers  should  receive  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  the  manufacturers. 
There  should  be  no  reduction  on  the  duties  of  farm  products  unless  duties  on  all  manu- 
factured articles  are  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  reduced.  The  farmers  emphatically 
protest  against  the  present  Canadian  reciprocity  pact.  I  hope  you  will  use  your  Influence 
to  defeat  this  measure.  If  the  farmer  prospers,  others  prosper  with  him.  I  thank  you 
for  voting  against  the  ship-subsidy  bill. 

Very    respectfully,  , 

Farmer. 

Groton,  S.  Dak.,  February  15,  1911. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Crawford,  Washington,  D.  V. 

Dear  Friend  :  The  farmers  hereabout  are  greatly  alarmed  to  think  that  reciprocity 
with  Canada  might  be  established,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  the  price  of 
all  small  grain,  especially  wheat,  from  5  to  12  cents  a  bushel  in  the  Dakotas,  for  the 
Minneapolis  and  otner  mills  now  need  this  wheat  to  make  good  flour. 

While  it  temporarily  might  help  Minneapolis  manufacturers  and  the  railroads  it  cer- 
tainly will  seriously  injure  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  Some  claim  it  would  reduce 
the  price  of  living,  yet  the  people  of  the  Northwest  were  never  better  fed  and  clothed 
than  they  are  now.  We  now  can  and  do  employ  more  labor  at  $30  to  $45  a  month  than 
we  did  when  wheat  was  from  40  cents  to  50  cents  a  bushel  at  $15  to  $25  per  month. 
As  the  welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  farmers,  we  hope  to  flnd  you  on  our  side. 
Respectfully, 

,  Farmer. 
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Hon.  Cob  I.  Ciawfobd,  WfuMngion,  D   O         Hakkinbon,  N.  Dak..  February  15,  191/. 

?*tiSS'thnK5tt  5j°i*Jf.  *°  ConirMB,  Coe  I.  Crawford  : 
bordering  Stote,  where  we  depend  on  mln  Jnd  «  JhI.?i!„1*'T®"  *^'  ^^^""^  «***«  »"<»  al«o 

,  Farmer. 

Hon.  Co«  I.  Crawford,  WathingUm  D   C  Silbt,  S.  Dak.,  February  i,  19U. 

bone  to  make  us  chaw  and  choke  o?     Whv    hip««  viS  tif  ^-     ^**"  '^™^  ""  *  lumber 

*"""•  '•"  '"■"•  ,  Farmer. 

„  ^  Madison,  S.  Dak..  Fehruaru  i   isit 

m  Sn!;??*S  ?iVhP.t JlSf*^??" K*'?'""'  "*"  »*eO  ■»•  »<>  write  you  thaVwr^ouM   ike 

You™.  r«pwt(un,.     •  ^^^^^ 

Senator  Co.  I.  Ceawfoeo.  WatMngton.  D.  j,.^""™*"".  »•  D*"-.  Febr^ar,  10.  Oil. 
DBAS  Sir  :  I  inclose  a  statement  about  farmlns  and  a  re«oinHAn      i>ia*«a  w^^a   i*- 

£p;^r"?r.  d'S't'^M*  fr^hVk^SSfan^'t'reSy"''^  Sro^uYhTwlirS  YbHo'^l 
Yours,  rery  truly,  ^  ^^,,^ 

eon.  Mr.  CBAWWRD.  WaehingUm,  D,  O,  '""■•  ®-  ^^"'-  ^•'^^^r  7,  mt. 

Dbab  Sib  :  There  Is  now  pending  before  the  House  a  treaty  with  Canada  nroTldlnff 

?flSt•t,^£''bSi^^2"Sm^tf?^         ^^^^^  ?}^^^^  ^^^^^^^s?!^  A^t^i 

Yours,  truly.  ^  ^  ^„,.,^ 

B.  2,  Castlbwood,  a  Dak.,  February  11,  mi. 
Senator  Cbawtoro,  Wa9h4mffiot^,  D,  O, 

wHrtiJEfi^^k  ^iliff •Sff'iS  !l;*li5?*  l»«*MlnCJit.**»«  ■ettlemsnt  the  fBrmers  hare 
seen  paying  high  tariff,  with  all  Its  results,  on  STerythlng  we  had  to  buy.    Now.  when 

^  *2S  JomeB  that  we  may  expect  some  benefit  of  the  tariff  on  Srm  producte,  It  ta 

R!2B2?l#**i.S°^  *"  '"fA.  **»*"B  ®."  ^«  ^  .»"*•     I*  «■  the  most  unfair  tolng  In  the 
history  of  American  politics.    Hoping  you  will  see  fit  to  fight  for  us,  I  am, 
oincereiy,  yourst 

N.  B.  Kniqrt.  Farmer. 

Hon.  C.  I.  Cbawtobd,  iras*<n^o»,  D.  C.  ^^^  ^^'^ 

^^^P"^  Fbibnd:  I  and  the  rest  of  the  farmers  see  with  renet  that  President  Taft 
iSPii?  lorce  throuBh  a  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  certain 
articles,  of  which  lOl  grains  are  the  principal  ones.  The  reduction  on  lumber  to  our 
adTsntage  would  not  amount  to  |1  a  year  to  the  average  farmer,  and  on  erery  load  of 
grain  we  sell  be  will  recelTe  sereral  dollars  less.  He  will  thereby  sacrifice  and  cripple 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  and  he  will  not  deserre  a  rote  for  hto 
renominatlon  from  us.  I  hope  you  will  work  with  all  your  might  to  defeat  and  modify 
tbatBiMsurs.  I  know  your  fighting  qualities,  and  I  hope  you  will  use  them  In  our 
lotsrest. 

Yours,  truly. 

,  Farmer. 

432S— 8.  Doc.  80. 62-1,  pt  3b 7 
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CoLMAH,  8.  Dak.^  Febntory  17,  911. 
Hon.  Coi  I.  Crawfobo,  United  8taie$  Senate, 

DiAB  8ib:  Since  b11  eyes  are  now  tarned  on  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States.  I 
the  liberty  to  write  you  for  your  encoarajcement  tbe  Tiews  of  a  South  Dakota 
tbe  reciprocity  agreement  between  tbe  United  Statea  and  Canada.    These  Tiews  I  have 
taken  from  every  conceivable  ansle  and  drawn  my  condualona  accordingly. 

What  will  we  gain  by  opening  our  marketa  to  the  Canadian  farmer*  who  prodvee  tb« 
same  things  as  we  do?  In  looking  over  the  list  of  things  placed  on  tbe  free  llat  ws  4lto- 
cover  but  one  article — lumber — ^wfiich,  if  placed  on  tbe  free  list,  might  come  cheaper  to 
the  farmer  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Lumber  Trust  by  perhaps  a  dollar  a 
thousand  feet,  and  as  the  average  farmer  will  not  uie  to  exceed  a  thousand  feet  per  f^nr, 
he  might  save  from  that  source  s  dollar  a  year,  .while  on  the  other  hand  all  his  products 
would  be  cheapened  by  increased  competition.  President  Taft's  statement  to  the  oontrmry 
notwithstanding,  for  is  it  not  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  agreement  to  reduce  the  ooot  of 
living,  which  means  a  reduced  price  for  farm  products?  As  I  understand  this  agrcemeot, 
the  American  farm-implement  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  ship  farm  machinery  Into 
Canada  duty  free,  to  be  sold  to  the  Canadian  farmer  cheaper  than  we  buy  them  at  hooic, 
yet  at  a  larger  profit  to  the  manufacturer  than  he  now  obtains.  The  Canadian  farmer, 
on  cheap  land  with  cheap  machinery,  comes  in  open  competition  with  the  farmer  on  tbio 
side  on  nigh-priced  land  with  hlKb-priced  machinery. 

The  people  of  South  Dakota  do  not  want  free  trade  and  are  quite  satisfied  with  eon- 
ditions  as  they  are  now,  as  well  they  may  be,  because  th^  never  were  more  prosperoosi* 
as,  indeed,  sre  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

Then,  why  do  anything  that  will  at  once  change  this  prosperity  to  adversity?  To  bo 
sure,  the  prices  of  farm  products  are  high,  not  too  high ;  so  slso  is  labor  blah  and  well 
employed,  as  is  proven  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  for  if  the  laborer,  who  la  tne  principal 
consumer  of  farm  products,  had  not  the  money  to  buy  with  we  could  not  get  good  prices 
and  consequently  could  not  prosper — a  condition  which  we  too  well  remember  obtained 
back  In  the  nineties,  caused  by  tne  same  experiment  that  is  now  being  proposed  In  tbls 
Canadian  agreement.    Who  wants  a  repetition  of  those  times? 

Quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Coe  I.  Crawford  at  Brookings  In  1896:  **Thla 
free-trade  experiment  (referring  to  the  Wilson  bill)  has  cost  the  farmers  of  this  countrj. 
in  decline  In  value  of  farm  animals  and  farm  crops,  the  enormous  sum  of  11,483.829.574. 

Now,  then.  Is  It  any  wonder  we  are  alarmed  and  afraid  of  anything  that  looks  like 
another  experiment  in  free  trade?    **  It  Is  a  fool  who  won't  learn  from  experience.** 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  had  we  wanted  free  trade,  or  partial  free  trade,  we 
would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  If  the  manufacturing  Interests  think  the/  can 
deal  the  farmer  such  a  body  blow  without  hurting  themselves  they  are  mistaken,  for  as 
our  products  cheapen  our  power  to  buy  goods  from  them  diminishes,  and  as  the  western 
farmer  is  the  best  customer  of  American  factories,  demand  for  their  goods  decreases, 
which  would  soon  lead  to  closing  factories  and  putting  labor  out  of  employment, 
while  the  Canadian  farmer,  with  his  increased  power  to  buy,  would  still  buy  most  of  hia 
goods  from  old  England. 

The  adoption  of  this  agreement  or  anything  else  at  this  time  would  materially  reduce 
the  price  of  farm  products,  would  spell  **  r-u-l-n  "  to  a  great  many  farmers  of  the  North- 
west— I  mean  those  who  have  recently  bought  farms  on  the  present  high-priced  besls« 
paying  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  down  (all  their  hard-earned  savings),  expecting  bjr 
hard  work  and  aavlng  habits  to  sell  enough  products  st  present  prices  to  make  a  IfVinc 
and  meet  future  payments.  Falling  in  this,  they  would  be  compelled  to  seek  new  homes 
in  Canada,  where  land  Is  cheaper  and  farmers  more  favored. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  agreement  because  it  places  all  our  products  on  the  free  list, 
while  everything  vre  have  to  buy  is  still  protected.  By  placing  barley  on  the  free  list 
brewers  will  be  able  to  buy  our  barley  duty  less ;  the  Canadian  farmer  will  not  be  bene- 
fited any,  but  American  brewers  will,  at  our  expense.  (Score  one  for  millionaire  brew> 
era.)  Live  stock  free  listed,  cured  meats  still  protected.  (Score  one  for  the  millionaire 
na  cxer. ) 

We  are  opposed  to  this  agreement  because  It  seems  to  be  one  step  toward  a  well-laid 
scheme  to  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rich  man's  dollar  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  man's  labor,  for  when  the  price  of  a  product  is  lowered  the  price  of  the  labor 
required  to  obtain  that  product  is  lowered. 

On  reading  comments  of  different  advocates  of  the  **pact,"  we  notice  that  while  some 
claim  it  will  not  injure  the  farming  interests,  none  of  them  have  the  nerve  to  dalm 
that  it  will  benefit  it 

Preaident  Taft,  In  his  Springfield  speech,  defending  his  position,  says:  "This  form 
of  sgreement  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  changing  the  statute  by  leglslatloa.'* 
One  Ihing  sure,  Canada  won't  want  to  withdraw,  as  they  have  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose.  As  to  this  country  withdrawing,  imflgine.  If  vou  can,  a  Republican 
President  asking  a  Democratic  Congress  to  repeal  a  l>emocratlc  measure,  which  the 
Republican  I*resident  has  advocated  and  caused  to  be  enacted,  then  you  will  have  an 
Idea  how  long  we  would  be  recovering  from  such  an  experiment. 

Then,  I  say,  if  this  free-trade  experiment  must  be  tried,  let  the  Democrats  try  It. 
shoulder  the  reeponsibility.  and  abide  by  tbe  consequences,  for  I  do  not  see  how  any 
party  or  faction  could  remain  long  in  power  after  committing  such  a  blunder.  I  will 
does  by  saying  that  this  communis  Is  of  one  mind  In  expecting  our  Senators  to  do  all 
they  can  to  protect  the  farming  Interests  of  South  Dakota.  Fair  play  and  a  square  deal 
Is  all  we  want. 

Yours,  truly,  ,  Fanner. 


Oboton«  S.  Dak.,  April  9,  Bit 
United  States  Senator  Coa  I.  Ckawioro. 

Senate,  Waehington,  D.  (7. 

A  mass  convention  of  about  800  farmers  unanimously  passed  resolutions  unalterably 
opposed  to  proposed  reciprocity  pact  with  Canada.     Letter  and  resolatlons  follow. 

,  OhaUman 
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H0LMQUI8T,  S.  Dak.,  April  4,  $911. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfoed^  WoBhingtont  D.  C 

DBim  Pbibnd:  I  see  your  hard  labor  Is  again  beginning.  We  appreciate  Tery  much 
your  great  work  in  the  Interest  of  the  prodacers  of  oar  great  Northwest.  I  regret  very 
mach  that  Got.  Vessey  did  not  have  a  resolation  passed  In  oar  State  legislature  against 
the  proposed  reeiprocity.  as  it  does  not  glTO  us  one  penny  adyantage  to  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest  It  would  be  far  better  to  haye  eTerythlng  on  the  free  list  with  Canada 
than  is  now  proposed.  President  Taft  is  taking  away  the  only  advantage  of  protection 
the  Northwest  has.  and  is  giving  us  nothing  in  return.  The  West  and  the  Northwest 
will  demand  that  if  they  are  forced  to  sell  their  products  tn  an  open  and  free  market, 
they  will  also  ask  the  prlrllege  of  buying  in  a  competitlye  or  free  market.  It  is  a  stag- 
gering blow  to  the  producers  of  the  soil  and  the  development  of  our  own  great  North- 
west, which  can  not  compete  with  Canada,  which  has  less  taxes,  cheaper  labor,  material, 
and  land.  We  write  this  in  the  view  to  encourage  you  in  your  struggle  for  our  cause. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  former. 

BUiis,  S.  Dak.,  April  9,  Oil. 
Hon.  Cos  I.  CBAWroRO^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dbar  Ssnatob  :  Although  I  know  and  see  you  are  against  reciprocity,  I  understand 
you  would  support  it  under  certain  amendments  of  your  own.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not.  I  do  not  know.  As  a  resident  of  South  Dakota  for  83  years  and  a  careful  student 
of  Its  great  resources  and  undreamt  of  wealth  as  an  agricultural  State,  I,  with  thousands 
of  my  fellow  farmers  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  are  against  any  such  move  at  this  or  any 
other  time,  and  we  can  see  no  necessity  for  such.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  as 
State  Senator  I  know  if  such  a  resolution  would  have  come  to  a  vote  in  either  house 
of  that  body  it  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  defeated,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  our  fair  young  State  is  opposed  to.  Canadian  reciprocity.  Now,  as  an 
agricultural  State  we  excel.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  or  any  other  State  to  compete 
with  Canada's  cheaper  products.  Dealers  in  every  commodity  will  buy  in  the  cheaper 
markets.  Canada  is  Just  across  the  road,  as  one  might  say,  and  the  cost  of  transporra- 
tlon  will  be  even  less  than  ttom  remote  points  within  our  own  trade  territory,  and 
Canadian  farmers  are  bound  to  shut  us  out.  or  compel  us  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  the' 
products  of  our  farms,  which  are  Identically  the  same  as  that  which  the  Canadian 
nrmer  raises,  for  Canada  can  in  every  Instance  produce  cheaper  than  we  can.  It  is 
the  American  farmer  that  has  brought  the  products  of  the  farm  up  to  the  standard  of 
what  it  Is  to^lay,  and  we  must  In  every  Instance— cost  what  It  may — be  protected.  As 
farmers  we  have  tolled  a  lifetime,  and  when  the  evening  sun  begins  to  snine  upon  the 
white-capped  cerebrum  of  us  makers  of  empires,  we — few  of  us — can  retire  from  active 
work  and  toll  and  live  comfortably  the  declining  days  of  the  life  allotted  to  us. 

We  find  as  we  Investigate  that  by  arts  known  to  skilled  manipulators  that  the  cost  of 
bread,  pork,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  remain  substantially  the  same  to  those  that 
have  to  buy.  These  are  facts  that  can  not  be  disputed  and  nave  shown  up  more  dis- 
tinctly In  late  years. 

Here  we  can  plainly  see  It  Is  capital,  and  capital  alone,  that  will  be  benefited  by 
reciprocity,  and  no  one  else. 

And  now,  mv  dear  Senator,  1  could  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  you  know  it  Is 
against  our  wishes,  and  hope  it  cad  be  stopped  and  killed  forever.  Town  meetings, 
board  meetings,  and  bodies  of  various  kinds  nave  signed  petitions,  and  thousands  or 
names  will  be  sent  in  protesting  against  it.  But  now  I  will  stop  and  hope  you  will  be 
on  the  firing  lines  against  anyuing  that  will  come  up  over  the  Canadian  line  to  take 
the  place  of  our  own.     Wishing  you  success,  I  am. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ,  Farmer, 

Albbb.  S.  Dak..  March  tS,  Ifltli. 
Senator  Cob  I.  Cbawfobd,  Hmron, 

DxAB  Sib  :  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  stand  you  have  taken  against  reci- 
procity with  Canada.  All  I  have  seen  In  Grant  County  congratulates  you,  especially 
the  farmers.  In  its  present  form  It  Is  a  great  thing  for  the  millers  of  Minneapolis. 
We  began  to  prosper  and  get  good  prices  for  our  produce  and  land  raised  in  value.  If 
reciprocity  passes  Congress,  wheat  will  go  down  to  60-65  cents  per  bushel,  barley  30 
and  40  cents,  and  we  will  have  to  struggle  for  our  existence  and  support  the  rich,  and 
this  comes  from  a  Republican  President  to  work  tor  a  bill  to  sit  down  on  the  common 
people  and  help  the  rich.  Mr.  Cbawvobo^  continue  in  the  path  you  have  taken  and  the 
people  will  be  on  your  side. 

Very  respectfully,  ,  Farmer. 

SXBSBTON^  S.  Dak.,  March  90,  Btl, 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfobo. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  write  to  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  defeat  Taft*s  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada.  We,  as  farmers,  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  treaty,  and  every  farmer 
we  meet  has  the  same  talk.  We  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  treaty  that  Intends  to 
put  us  against  the  cheap  wheat  and  barley  of  Canada  and  makes  us  buy  our  groceries, 
clothes,  and  machinery  under  high  protection.  The  farmers  never  did  have  a  square 
deal,  and  this  treaty  will  only  dnve  more  boys  and  girls  to  the  cities  to  become  factory 
■laves.  I  inclose  some  letters  clipped  from  the  farm  papers.  Hoping  that  this  treaty 
rao  be  defeated,  I  am. 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Agent  Agrionltural  Newspaper. 

liBOia^  8.  Dak.,  March  4«  BU, 
Cob  I.  Cbawfobo,  Washington,  D,  0. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  something  I  should  like  the  Govemment  to  do.  First, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  see  Canadian  lumber  on  the  free  list,  as  I  think  lumber 
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comiMUiles  are  charging  enormous  profits;  have  not  made  up  my  mind  on  reclprodtj, 
as  I  hsTe  so  far  been  unable  to  find  statistics  on  same. 

Second.  Should  like  to  see  subexperiment  station  establlsbed  abont  center  of  «ftch 
founty,  which  should  be  used  as  county  farm  also. 

Yours,  etc.,  ,  Ft 


Dn  SuiT^  S.  Dak.^  April  — ,  Jfli. 
Hon.  Cob  i.  Cbawfobo,  Wa»hingion,  D.  C: 

I  am  writing  you  to  ask  you  to  help  us  out  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  casting  your  vote  against  it.  In  asking  you  to  do  this  I  am  not 
•nly  giving  you  my  opinion,  out  am  Toicins  the  sentiment  of  every  farmer  that  I  have 
diacossed  the  matter  with.  I  see  nothing  out  the  grossest  discrimination  In  the  agree- 
ment. Nearly  every  article  mentioned  in  the  list  becomes  protected  after  leaving  the 
hands  of  the  producer.  Give  us  absolute  free  trade  with  Canada  and  we  will  take  our 
medicine.  I  might  mention  several  other  reasons,  but  will  not  take  your  valuable  time, 
hut  feel  certain  you  will  see  the  sense  of  our  position  and  help  us  to  defeat  this  unreaaon- 
able  compact    Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Special  Carre9pandent  Dakota  Farmer. 

BbwxNj  S.  Vak.,  April  S,  mi, 
Mr.  Cob  I.  CBAwroBo,  Benaiar  of  South  Dakota. 

Dbab  Sbnatob  :  Knowing  that  the  special  session  of  Congress  called  for  April  4,  191 1, 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  it  is  a  great  Injustice 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  In  fact,  to  all  producers  and  consumers  ox  foodstun. 

Our  doctrine  Is  "A  tariff  for  all,  or  a  tariff  for  none.*'  We  ask  you  to  use  your  iBfliieBcc 
and  vote  to  help  defeat  the  said  treaty. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, ,  Matter  Brwin  Oramga. 


Bbtamt^  S.  Dak.,  April  X,  SBU. 
To  the  honorable  United  States  Senator  Cbawfobo, 

WaMMngion,  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  regard  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  I  wish  you  would  do  all  In 
your  power  to  defeat  it.  I  am  sure  you  will.  If  It  should  pass.  It  will  make  a  worse 
panic  than  1893.  We  feel  the  effects  of  It  now.  Business  has  come  to  a  standstlU.  I  do 
Bot  see  why  Taft  ever  proposed  such  a  treaty,  unless  it  is  to  favor  the  trusts.  If  the 
fanner  does  not  prosper,  how  Is  the  rest  of  the  world  going  to  prosper?  J.  J.  Hill  say* 
anyone  that  la  opposed  to  it  is  a  demagogue.  Now,  if  I  understand  the  word*  he  la  a 
genolne  demagogue  of  the  first  water.    He  says  there  is  only  a  few  cents*  differenoe  la 

2rloe  of  grain  here  and  Canada.  I  was  talking  with  a  man  from  Canada,  and  he  sajrs 
le  moatlhey  ever  paid  for  1911  wheat  i»ms  85  cents,  when  we  sot  |1.06.  why  ts  It  that 
the  only  time  the  farmer  was  benefited  by  the  tariff  they  are  taking  the  bars  down?  We 
have  been  contributing  to  the  trusts  so  long  that  they  have  got  so  strong  that  it  Is  hard  to 
down  them.  Now,  u  they  would  take  the  doty  off  manuiaclured  producta.  It  would  do 
lots  more  good  than  to  take  It  off  of  farm  products.  I  do  not  think  Taft  could  get  a 
single  rote  In  the  Northwest,  nor  any  of  his  fellows.  Hoping  the  treaty  will  be  defeated. 
I  rBBBBlB,  as  ever, 


Vallbt  Sfbimos,  April  $,  IPtl. 
Hon.  COB  I.  Cbawfobo, 

I7a<led  Btatn  Senate,  Waehington,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Canadian 
redDiodty  treaty,  also  any  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  This  Canadian  •  deal  la  cer- 
talBly  rank.  If  we  farmers  can*t  have  a  square  deal,  I  am  In  favor  of  free  trade  with 
the  world.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  Prealdent  Taft  and  the  Bepubllean  Partr  are 
**  goners  "  Jost  aa  sore  as  the  sun  shines.  I  can  get  you  a  petition  signed  by  pracocally 
•vBry  man  In  my  townahlp  protesting  against  this  treaty.  Trusting  that  you  will 
STsry  honorable  means  In  your  power  to  defeat  this  unfair  measure,  I  am, 
Bespeetfolly, 

~^^^~~*  •  Ft 


DoLAXp,  S.  Dak.,  April  $,  Bit, 
Cam  I.  Cbawfobo,  Waehlmgton,  D,  0,: 

Inclosed  Had  clipping  from  the  Dakota  Fanner,  showing  the  Injnstlce  of  the  proposed 
ifdproclty  treaty  with  Canada,  which  about  fits  the  Northwest,  especially  South  Dakota. 
Hope  yoQ  will  stay  by  us,  aa  yoa  have  done  in  the  past,  and  oblige, 
Yonrs,  etc. 


If iTCHBtx,  S.  Dak.,  March  ft,  BU. 
■on.  Cob  I.  CBAwroao,  ifiiroa,  8.  Dak, 

Dbab  Sib  :  The  writer  has  understood  that  if  Canada  removes  the  duty  on  farm  products 
whieh  now  exists  betvreen  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  that  they  will  be  compelled  to 
remove  the  duty  on  farm  products  coming  from  other  countries  as  well.  If  that  state> 
saent  Is  correct  It  would  teem  to  me  as  tnooah  the  paasage  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
would  create  havoc  with  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  It  figured  out  that  if  the  statement  made  at  the  be^nning  of  this  letter  Is  tme 
that  the  Canadians  eould  Import  butter  from  New  Zealand.  Denmark,  Aostralla,  Siberia, 
and  elsewhere  for  their  own  consumption  and  ship  the  products  of  their  dairies  Into  the 
United  States,  which  would  virtually  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  though  the  dnty  en 
Batter  was  removed  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  above  named. 

It  la  a  well-known  fact  that  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia  can  prodnee  iMttcr 
at  a  very  much  lower  cost  than  can  the  farmers  In  the  United  States,  and  If  ths  hntter 
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market  In  the  United  States  should  he  high  enough  to  pay  the  farmer  to  produce  It  the 
Canadians  would  Import  cheap  butter  for  their  own  use,  take  adTantage  of  the  markets 
In  the  United  States  for  the  batter  which  they  produce  In  Canada,  and  thereby  shut  off 
the  American  farmers*  outlet  for  this  product.  This,  of  course,  wouldn't  be  likely  to 
take  place  If  the  United  States  market  were  around  15  to  18  cents  per  pound,  but  If  the 
market  should  get  that  low  the  farmer  could  not  produce  It  without  sustaining  a  loss, 
and  consequently  he  would  be  drlyen  out  of  business. 

I  am  inclosing  a  clipping  herewith,  which  is  along  the  same  line  of  reasoning  which 
has  been  occupying  my  mind  for  some  time,  and  it  Is  possibly  a  new  feature  to  you,  and 
I  trust  you  will  give  It  some  attention  and  thought,  and  ft  seems  to  the  writer  that 
eTery  Senator  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  see  the  dairy  business  prosper,  even  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  can  not  but  realise  that  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
would  simply  ruin  the  dairy  interests  of  this  country. 

Tours,  truly,  , 

Manufaeturen  and  Dealer9  in  Butter. 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  February  It,  mi, 

Dk.\r  Sbnatob:  I  Inclose  herewith  clippings  from  the  Argus  Leader,  containing  two 
letters  of  mine  on  the  subject  of  Canadian  reciprocity.     I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
South  Dakota  delegation  in  Conrreas  will  oppose  the  treaty.     Its  passage,  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  calamity  to  the  Northwest.     Wishing  you  success  In  the  fight,  I  remain. 
Yours,  truly, 

Lawyer  and  landowner, 

Chaiibeblaim,  S.  Dak. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfobo,  WaeMnfftan,  D.  0, 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  am  opposed  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty.     It  does  not  deal  fairly  by 
all  classes. 

Tours,  truly,  ,  Farmer, 

Stouz  Falvb,  8.  Dak. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfobo,  Waehingion,  D.  0. 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Canada,  I  think  it  is  very  bad  for  the  farmers. 
In  Mr.  Hiirs  speech  In  Chicago  he  says  that  the  treaty  with  Canada  would  not  and 
could  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat,  as  we  have  to  compete  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Hill — does  he  forget  the  speeches  that  he  has  been  making  for  the  last  two  years, 
where  he  says  that  the  ftirmers  of  the  Northwest  would  have  to  Improve  their  method 
of  fhrmlng  or  they  would  not  be  able  to  feed  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  the  rate 
they  are  increasing?  In  other  words,  just  at  the  moment  that  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  could  derive  some  benefit  from  the  existing  tariff  Mr.  Taft  would  have  it  removed. 
This  would  be  an  Insult  to  the  farmers:  still,  would  make  Mr.  Hill  millions,  could  the 
tariff  be  removed,  by  hauling  Canadian  wheat  into  Minneapolis. 
Tours,  truly, 

■  ,  FarmeTm 


Hambubo,  S.  Dak.,  Fehmary  9, 1911, 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawpobo,  WMMfi^foii,  D,  O, 

Dbab  Sib:  Allow  us  to  make  this  statement  In  regard  to  proposed  reciprocity:  Seem- 
ingly we  all  like  to  be  protected,  though  only  our  own  production.  The  other  party's 
Industry  may  see  how  It  comes  along.  Hlgh-ltvlng  prices  without  doubt  point  to  specu- 
lative manipulation  In  farm  products,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Our  wheat 
and  barley  products,  which  arc  marketed  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  in  September 
to  November  around  60  cents  and  70  cents,  later  in  the  season,  when  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mill  and  big  elevator,  get  well  up.  but  have  passed  the  producer.  Beef 
sold  In  cities  averaging  twelve  and  fifteen  Is  sold  by  the  producer  here  at  two  and  a 
half  and  three  and  a  half.  Pork  Is  up  until  we  have  a  new  supply.  Butter  and  e|egs 
product  down  one-half.  Reason  evident.  While  labor,  tax,  mode  of  production,  supplies 
keep  fairly  pace  with  principle  of  protection,  though  for  the  sake  of  that  principle  we  are 
asked  to  let  our  protection  drop.  ^  ,  ^ 

Now.  is  there  anything  In  the  line  of  tariff  protection  from  the  soft,  warm  wool  to 
the  hard,  cold  steel  that  the  farmer,  living  as  ne  does  In  this  latitude,  could  get  along 
without  and  so  shirk  his  end  of  the  burden  ?  ^.  ^ 

And  now  only  one  season  with  only  local  drought  has  swept  these  States,  and  another, 
more  general,  and  where  is  our  imaginary  prosperity?  To  reason,  luxury,  and  exag> 
gerated  high  fly  are  poor  signs  of  prosperity.  Deterioration  by  either  crop  failure  or  legls> 
latlon  for  this  country  spells  exodus.  Impetus  to  the  city  and  to  Canada. 

Tours,  truly,  -  ^^^ 

Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfobo,  Waeh^ffton,  D.  C, 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  come  to  you  in  an  humble  way  and  ask  you  to  try  and  put  your  .power 
against  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  It  would  fall 
to  do  any  good  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 

Tours,  truly,  f  Farmer, 

Hon.  Cob  I.  Cbawfobo,  Waehtngton,  D,  (7. 

Dbab  Sib:  How  do  yon  like  the  President's  position  on  Canadian  reciprocity  bill T 
He  thinks  all  cereaU  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  but  holds  that  manufactures 
should  have  duty  about  as  high  as  they  now  enJoy.  I  suppose  he  Is  Influenced  some- 
what, because  his  own  State  b  more  Interested  m  mBnimairea  than  It  te  in  agricul- 
ture^ If  It  Is  good  to  help  the  CanadlBB  tKtmutgt  MpdMw  bta  wheat  and  other  prod- 
ucts free  of  do^,  why  not  give  their  msaaftMiiMLnftflHP  good? 
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The  motiye  tmck  of  the  whole  thing  Is  the  Interest  of  our  mannfactttrers.  They  want 
cheaper  food  for  their  labor  and  conclude  the  war  to  get  it  is  to  admit  Canadals  aerl- 
cultural  products  free.  It  is  shown  by  a  careful  myestigation  of  the  cost  of  production 
that  the  ayerage  price  of  wheat  Is  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  producing  it. 

Now,  on  this  snowing,  is  It  right  or  Just  to  force  the  American  farmer  to  a  lower 
price?  Again,  see  what  an  impetus  the  additional  price  would  be  to  the  Canadians. 
Their  wheat  lands  are  yery  much  cheaper  than  ours  are,  hence  the  yer/  material  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  to  them.  There  may  come  a  time  in  the  distant  future 
when  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  will  not  be  so  great  as  now.  It  will  then 
be  soon  enough  to  come  to  their  rescue  by  lowering  the  duties  on  their  cereals. 

This  notion  of  sympathy  that  the  manufacturers  are  trying  to  work  up  as  between 
the  two  countries  is  all  nonsense.  We  haye  our  own  interests  to  care  for,  just  as 
Canada  has,  and  let  us  see  that  they  are  cared  for.  We  haye  succeeded  as  a  Nation 
by  keeping  up  our  own  interests  and  letting  other  people  do  the  same.  Why  not  continue 
in  the  good  work?    The  farmers  are  not  ready  to  take  the  duty  off  their  products  yet. 

Why  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  choose  the  time  of  the  remoyal  of  the  duty  and 
not  permit  the  manufacturers  to  choose  for  them?    Treat  all  Interests  alike. 
Yours, 

,  Farmer. 


A8HTON,  8.  Dak.,  April  ^,  i911. 
Hon.  Coi  I.  CBAwroBD,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Sbnatob:  *  *  *  I  hope  that  our  delegation  in  Congress  will  do  what  they 
can  to  defeat  the  reciprocity  pact,  at  least  in  its  present  form.  If  passed,  It  will  not 
only  be  a  hard  blow  on  the  Dakota  farmers,  but  also  will  greatly  endanger  the  Republican 
policy  of  protection.  The  manufacturing  interests — labor  as  well  as  owner — must  not 
expect  that  the  largest  body  of  workers  will  stand  for  the  cutting  off  of  duties  on  eyerj- 
thing  that  they  produce  and  not  result  in  similar  sction  as  regards  articles  which  they 
must  buy. 

Yours,  truly,  ,  Farmer. 

Sinai,  8.  Dak.,  April  7,  mi. 
Hon.  Cob  I.  Crawpobo, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  O, 

Dbab  Sib:  Inclosed  find  a  petition  against  the  proposed  Canadian  reciprocity.  The 
farmers  are  opposed  to  it  to  a  man.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  same  are  giyen  in  the 
petition.  These  signatures  were  obtained  in  less  than  two  days.  Not  a  man  refused  ta 
sign.  The  same  sentiment,  I  belieye,  preyalls  throughout  the  State  and  the  entire  North- 
west. Hoping  that  your  interest  and  ability  will  be  used  in  fighting  this  unjust  measure, 
I  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  ,  Farmer. 

LBOI.A,  S.  Dak.,  April  7,  XMl. 
Cob  I.  CBAWroBO,  Esq.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Dbab  Sib:  Since  receiying  yours  of  March  12  haye  seen  considerable  in  the  newspaper 
concerning  Canadian  reciprocity.  Now,  I  am  selfish,  as  well  as  most  other  men,  and  as 
I  am  a  farmer  I  should  be  pleased,  to  haye  you  do  all  you  can  to  keep  eyerything  off  the 
free  list  that  would  be  detrimental  to  farmers.  You  speak  of  our  being  an  exporting 
country  of  wheat,  hence  no  harm  to  put  that  on  the  free  list,  but  since  this  reciprocity 
treaty  has  been  talked  I  notice  wheat  has  gone  down  about  10  cents  per  busnel  in 
Minneapolis — fall,  I  think,  caused  by  reciprocity.  I  should  like  to  see  the  tariff  remain 
on  wheat,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  meats.  Let  farmers  haye  their  Innings  awhile. 
Xhey  haye  been  the  under  dog  long  enough.  I  should  like  also  to  see  a  parcels-post 
law  passed. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ^i  Farmer. 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1911. 
beoipitocity  with  oanada. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  I  report  back  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment,  and  without  recom- 
mendation.    (S.  Rept  63.) 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Overman.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a  report  from 
his  committee  on  what  is  known  as  the  farmers'  free-list  bill  during  this  session 
of  Congress? 

Mr.  Penrose.  For  the  Information  of  the  Senator  I  can  tell  him  that  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  take  that  matter  up  within  a  reasonable  time  and  give  it 
careful  consideration.  The  hearings  on  the  reciprocity  measure  occupied  nearly 
a  month  of  patient  and  faithful  work,  and  that  bill  having  been  reported  to  the 
Senate,  of  course  the  Finance  Committee  will  perform  its  duty  in  taking  up 
the  free-list  measure. 

Mr.  Overman.  I  noticed  In  one  of  the  newspapers  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  to  be  no  report  at  this  session.    Therefore  I  wished  to  inquire  of 
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the  Senator  whether  he  could  assure  us  that  there  would  be  a  report  on  that 
measure  at  this  extra  session. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  can  not  give  the  Senator  any  assurance  as  to  when  the  report 
will  be  made  on  the  free-list  measure.  It  is  a  very  sweeping  one.  The  com- 
mittee is  in  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  applications  from  people  all  over  the 
country  desiring  hearings.  I  assume  the  same  privilege  will  be  extended  to 
them  that  was  extended  to  the  people  interested  for  or  against  the  reciprocity 
measure. 

Mr.  Bailkt.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  information  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  fur- 
nished in  response  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  not 
very  illuminating,  and  I  want  to  supplement  it  by  saying  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  in  my  judgment  that  committee  has  no  idea  of  reporting 
the  free-list  bill.  But  I  also  want  to  say  that  if  it  does  not  report  it  I  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  act  upon  a  motion  to  discharge  that  committee  after  a  reason- 
able time,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  brought  before  us  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  the  impression  go  forth  that  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  bill  fairly  and  treat  it  with  every 
consideration. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  have  not  suggested  that  the  committee  would  not  deal  with  the 
bill  fairly,  according  to  their  Judgment. 

Mr.  Penrose.  If  the  Senator  means  to  imply  that  the  bill  may  be  adversely 
reported,  that  is  another  question,  but  that  the  committee  will  never  report  it 
is  not  founded  upon  anything  that  has  developed  up  to  that  date. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Nothing  has  developed  up  to  date  to  encourage  us  to  believe  that 
the  bill  will  be  reported,  even  without  recommendation. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  hope  the  Senator  froih  Texas  will  not  abandon  all  hope. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  not  abandon  all  hope. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  understood  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  say  that  the  bill  was  reported  without  a  recommendation. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Without  a  recommendation  either  way,  but  with  an  amendment 
which  the  committee  offers  to  the  bill,  which  it  neither  favors  nor  rejects. 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  bill  was  amended  by  the  committee  and  then  reported 
without  recommendation. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Is  there  any  reconmiendation  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
you  have  reported? 

Mr.  I^ENROSE.  I  suppose  the  members  of  the  committee  who  voted  for  the 
amendment,  being  in  the  majority,  would  recommend  the  amendment  if  the 
bill  shoald  pass. 

Mr.  Bbown.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  recommend  the  amendment 
which  they  brought  in? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  was  somewhat  like  the  experience  yesterday.  I  assume  sev- 
eral gentlemen  voted  for  the  amendment  intending  to  vote  against  the  bill. 
"Hiat  is  not  an  unusual  experience. 

Mr.  Brown.  Both  the  bill  and  the  amendment  which  the  committee  offers 
Are  laid  before  the  ^ate  without  recommendation  either  for  or  against? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Tliere  is  no  formal  recommendation  of  the  amendment  or 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  whether  it  is  the 
Intention  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  make  any 
report  on  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Mr.  Penrose.  There  is  no  majority  report  of  the  committee.  Every  member 
of  the  committee  seems  to  be  searching  his  own  conscience,  and  within  the 
minority,  the  chairman  is  informed,  several  representing  the  conmiittee  will 
file  minority  reports. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  majority  of  the  cbmmittee  make  any  report? 

Mr.  Penrose.  There  is  no  majority  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  there  a  majority  of  the  committee  against  the  bill?  Is  that 
what  we  are  to  understand? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  la  not  disclosing  any  secrets,  because  the  matter  has  in  some 
way  gotten  into  the  newspapers,  that  there  was  a  tie  vote  to  report  the  bill 
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• 
favorably  and  a  tie  Tote  on  tbe  question  of  reporting  It  adversely.   The 
can  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  why,  after  six  weeks  of  hearings,  the 
great  Finance  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Senate  in  reporting  the  bill  back,  which  fwob- 
ably  revolotionizes  the  protective  tariff  of  this  counti^,  that  committee  did  not 
either  file  a  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  report  I  believe  it  is  hardly  a  sqaare 
deal  to  the  Senate  for  this  committee,  after  six  weeks  were  spent  In  condoeCliis 
these  hearings,  amounting  to  several  thousand  pages,  to  report  a  bill  that  Is 
of  such  tremendous  importance  without  giving  us  a  synopsis  of  what  the  liSAr- 
ings  amounted  to  and.  at  least,  giving  us  some  kind  of  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  bill  ought  or  ought  not  to  become  a  law.  If  it  was  an  ordinary  measore. 
such  as  are  introduced  here  by  the  thousands,  possibly  the  fact  that  no  com- 
ipittee  report  accompanied  the  bill  would  occasion  no  comm^it;  but  on  a  bill 
of  this  kind  certainly  some  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance — the  Befmb- 
lican  end  of  it,  at  least — ought  to  make  some  kind  of  a  report  to  the  Senate;  and 
I  am  surprised- 


Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact.  The  committee  was  unable  to 
agree,  and  the  testimony,  of  course,  will  be  very  valuable  to  each  S^mtor  In 
making  up  his  own  mind  on  this  question.  A  copy  of  the  testimony  has  been 
sent  to  each  Senator,  and  I  hope  Senators  will  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  Bailet.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  permit  me,  I  want  to 
correct  a  statement.    As  we  have  gone  into  the  committee  room,  we  might  as 
well  put  the  exact  facts  into  the  Record.    On  the  motion  to  Report  this  bill 
favorably  the  vote  was  8  to  6. 
Mr.  McGumbeb  and  Mr.  Lodge.  Against  it 

Mr.  Bailet.  Against  it.  On  the  motion  to  report  it  adversely  the  vote  was 
7  to  7.  I  voted  against  reporting  it  favorably  because  I  do  not  think  It  oagbt 
to  pass,  and  I  voted  In  favor  of  reporting  it  adversely  for  the  same  reason ;  bat 
I  felt  that  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  an  opportunl^  to  judge  of  that  matter 
for  itself.  As  I  could  not  report  it  with  the  recommendation  it  should  not  ps8s» 
and  as  I  would  not  report  it  with  the  recommendation  that  it  should  pasi»  I 
agreed  that  it  should  be  brought  back  here  without  recommendation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana  would  not  be  willing  to  say  that  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  should  deprive  the  Senate  of  an  opportunity 
to  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  DixoN.  No;  but 

Mr.  Baujet.  I  hope  to  use  my  own  action  in  this  matter  to  get  the  free-list 
bill  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  the  greatest  committee 
of  the  Senate  in  power  certainly,  at  least,  should  have  the  moral  courage  to 
express  their  opinion  to  the  body  of  the  Senate  as  to  whether  the  bill  ou^t  or 
ought  not  to  pass,  and  to  give  their  reasona  therfor. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Where  can  the  question  of  moral  courage  arise?  Suppose  there 
are  7  and  7.  Each  Senator  must  have  the  moral  courage  to  sustain  his  own 
opinion,  and  yet  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  merely  an  organ  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  after  we  liave  taken  this  voluminous  testimony,  and  not  only  toIiud- 
inous  but  valuable,  we  bring  it  back  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Without  a  word  of  comment. 

Mr.  Bailet.  We  bring  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate,  and  we  say  to  the  Senate. 
We  are  unable  to  recommend  to  you  action,  either  one  way  or  the  other*  but 
we  report  it  back  to  you  for  such  action  as  you  think  proper  to  take. 
Mr.  Dixon.  Without  any  comment  whatever. 
Mr.  Bailet.  Some  Members  will  submit  comments. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Does  that  mean  that  nobody  on  the  committee  is  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill  or  advances  any  reason  for  its  passage? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do  not  think  that  many  are  very  zealous  about  it. 
Mr.  Williams  rose, 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  note  that  I  said  not  many  arc 
very  zealous. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  Imow  how  many  members  of  the  Finance  Oom* 
mittee  are  really  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Bailet.  Let  the  Senator  interview  his  side. 
Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  tried,  but  I  got  no  resulta 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  will  report  for  our  side.  Most  of  our  side  will  report  for  them> 
selves.  I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana  this  far,  that  the  bill 
ought  to  have  been  brought  back  with  a  recommendation.    Without  intending  te 
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criticise  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  member  of  tbe  committee,  the  Senator 
who  would  not  vote  to  report  it  favorably,  It  seems  to  me,  ought  to  have  voted 
to  report  it  adversely. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Certainly  there  ought  to  have  been  some  report 

Mr.  Bailst.  Because  It  ought  to  pass  or  it  ought  not  to  pass;  but  a  Senator 
decides  that  for  himself. 

The  only  suggestion- 1  rose  to  make  is  that  it  is  not  a  fair  criticism  against 
the  committee  that  it  brings  back  the  bill  for  the  action  of  the  Senate;  for  if 
we  had  not  brought  it  back  any  Senator  could  have  moved  to  discharge  us 
from  its  further  consideration,  and  I  would  have  voted  for  that  motion  myself. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  that  would  have  resulted  in  precisely 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Precisely ;  for  then,  as  now,  it  would  have  been  without  a  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  loooE.  We  could  not  get  a  majority  to  report  the  bill  favorably.  The 
vote  to  report  it  adversely  was  a  tie,  by  which  the  motion  to  substitute  adversely 
for  favorably  was  lost.  The  only  thing  that  remained  was  either  that  the  bill 
should  linger  in  the  committee  or  that  it  should  be  brought  here  by  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee,  or  by  our  own  voluntary  action  in  reporting  it 
without  recommendation.    There  was  no  other  way  to  get  it  before  the  Senate. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Pbebident.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  has 
been  recognized. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  will  not  yield  any  further  Just  now. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  some  six  weeks  ago.  It  was  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  and  reporting  back  the  result  of  the  investigation 
in  some  concrete  form  that  would  evidence  the  conclusion  of  the  Finance 
Committee  upon  this  measure.  The  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee  have 
failed  to  give  their  conclusion.  So  far  the  mind  of  the  majority,  so  far  as 
the  Senate  Is  concerned,  seems  to  be  a  blank. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  two  of  the  members  of  that  committee  who 
have  very  strong  convictions  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
bill  should  pass.  I  desire  to  state  that  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee reports  it  back  to  the  Senate  without  any  recommendation  I  shall  feel 
called  upon,  and  I  give  notice,  that  to-morrow.  Immediately  after  the  morning 
business,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  be  allowed  to  present  some  reasons  and  some 
conclusions  which  I  derived  from  the  testimony  showing  why  the  bill  should 
not  pass.  That  the  Senate  may  have  something  and  some  reasons  before  it 
before  we  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject  I  dictated  my  own  minority 
views.  They  are  in  a  very  few  words.  I  wiU  ask  that  they  be  read  and  inserted 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  Batlet.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  describe  them  as  minority  views,  but 
Just  as  his  own  views,  because  there  is  really  no  minority. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  It  is  the  minority  so  t&r  as  reporting  the  bill  without  recom- 
mendation is  concerned.  I  voted  with  those  in  the  minority  to  report  it  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  should  not  pass.    I  will  ask  that  my  views  may  be  read. 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

VIEWS    OP    MR.    ll'CUMBEB. 

(B.  R«pt  68,  pt  2.) 

After  nearlv  two  months  of  Investigation  of  the  above-mentioned  bill,  the  underaigned 
belierea  tbat  it  la  the  duty  of  tbe  Committee  on  Finance  to  report  to  the  Senate  Ita  con- 
cloalona  thereon. 

If  thia  bill  la  Inat  and  right,  the  committee  ought  to  aay  ao.  If  it  la  nnjaat  and  wrong, 
the  committee  abould  ao  report. 

The  evidence  anbmitted  to  tbe  committee  condnalvely  abowa  tbat  tbe  enactment  of  tbla 
bill  into  law  would  be  a  great  Injuatice  to  tbe  agricultural  Intereata  of  all  tbe  Northern 
Btatea,  for  tbe  following  reaaona: 

(1)  Tbe  occupation  of  farming  to-day  paya  leea  profit  upon  tbe  capita!  and  labor 
actually  employed  therein  than  any  other  Important  oceunatlon  In  the  united  Btatea. 

(2)  Therefore  anv  leglalatlon  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  tbla  occupation 
Icaa  profitable  ia  both  wrong  and  Inexpedient. 

(3)  On  the  contrary,  ao  far  aa  It  can  be  accompUabcd  by  legislative  enactment,  tbe 
bualneaa  of  farming  ahould  be  made  more  remunerative  and  inviting. 

(4)  For  the  paat  few  yeara  tbla  occupation  In  the  Northern  Btatea  baa  abown  an 
Increaalng  proflfableneaa  aa  our  production  and  oonaumptlon  of  food  products  more 
nariy  approached  each  other. 
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(5)  Bat  we  no  sooner  enter  npon  these  new  and  better  conditions,  when  we  mrv 

ing  for  farm  labor  and  for  capital  Invested  in  farms  and  farm  property  a  more  fair  and 
Just  remuneration,  than  we  And  ourselves  confronted  by  this  measare,  which  will  operate 
as  a  check  SAinst  any  further  progress  and  will  even  deprive  as  of  the  advanta^  we 
have  gained  In  the  last  few  years  by  the  unbnildlng  and  extension  of  oar  home  markcta. 

(6)  For  many  vears  the  popalatfon  of  the  rural  districts  has  been  drifting  Into  the 
cities  because  of  the  more  remunerative  occupations  in  the  cities.    The  latelncreaalng 

f prosperity  on  the  farms  had  checked  this  flow  of  population  from  the  farm  to  the  dllca. 
and  values  had  advanced,  farms  long  since  deserted  were  being  rehabilitated,  and  an  era 
of  general  prosperity  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  farming  population. 

(7)  By  aestroving,  as  this  measure  certainly  does  destroy,  every  hope  of  the  Cai 
of  the  benefits  of  an  Increasing  home  demand  and  his  ability  to  finally  secnre  )Qst 
pensatlon  for  his  labor,  we  will  again  check  our  agricultural  development  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  to  crowd  the  cities. 

(8)  For  a  number  of  years  the  northwestern  farmers  have  received  for  their  c_^  _ 
products  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  what  such  products  wonld  bring  for  eacport 
purposes.  The  great  markets  of  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  have  for  several  yearn  eansed 
to  be  exporting  markets  for  the  principal  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  the  States  trlbatazy  to 
those  markets. 

(9)  I^  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  this  measure  that,  as  we  stfll  export 
grain  from  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  our  prices  are  governed  and  fixed  by  the 
foreign  prices.  This  Is  not  true  to-day  and  has  not  been  true  for  a  number  of  jenra. 
The  cost  of  transporting  grain  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool,  incindlng  Insoraaee,  eom* 
mission,  handling,  etc.,  is  about  16  cents  per  bushel.  Allowing  reasonable  profit  oo 
capital  and  risk  of  bnslness.  we  can  export  ftom  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool  only  when  the 
Liverpool  prices  are  from  Id  to  17  cents  above  Minneapolis  prices. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  paid  for  No.  1  northern  wheat  In  Minneapolis 
and  Liverpool  for  the  years  190$.  1909,  and  1910,  as  reported  by  the  Borean  of  Btatlstica. 
Agrlenltoral  Department: 


Years. 

1 
Mlnnsapolls. 

1 

Liverpool. 

Dlfisram. 

1908 

'             $1.11 

$1,39  1            SDiU 

1900 

1.20 

1.2$                 .m 

1910 

'                 1.14 

L14                      0 

I 

If.  therefore,  we  had  been  dependent  upon  Liverpool  prices  for  our  wheat,  we  would  have  reoeSved  3  u.^^ 
per  bushel  less  for  it  In  1906, 8  cents  per  bushel  less  in  1909,  and  17  cents  per  bushel  less  in  1910.  Oompatlng 
these  losses  on  the  wheat  crop  of  Miioiesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  for  these  three  years,  we ' 


Years. 

Total  crop. 

BuiluU. 
174,847,000 
Z32,430,000 
177,905,000 

Loss  per 
boahsl. 

Total  loK. 

1908 

dealt. 
3 
8 

17 

86,946^410 

1909. 

, 

18,694,400 

1910. 

30^94i»&SO 

Total  loss  of  3  States  Ux  3  years 

54,oa»ooo 

(10)  What  la  true  of  wheat  Is  also  true  of  flax  and  barley,  and  In  most  years  la  alau 
true  of  oata.  During  the  year  1910  the  price  of  barley  on  the  American  side  of  the  bor* 
der  Ibie  averaged  atraut  30  cents  a  bushel  above  that  on  the  Canadian  aide.  Daring  the 
same  period  the  price  of  flax  averaged  about  26  cents  a  bushel  higher  on  the  American 
side  tnan  on  the  Canadian  side.  It  is  equally  certain  that  our  dairy  products  and  bay 
will  suffer  diminution  In  price  by  reason  of  Canadian  competition. 

(11)  The  prices  of  our  grains  in  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  markets,  of  the  kind 
required  for  milling  In  this  country,  have  risen  alK>ve  an  export  basis  because  of  th<> 
great  demand  for  such  grain  in  thia  country.  This  same  character  of  grain  la  raised 
at  the  present  time  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta.  These  prices  on  the  American  side  during  the  past  few  years  have  averaged 
about  10  cents  per  buehel  on  wheat  higher  than  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  prloea  for 
grain  on  the  Canadian  side  are  the  Liverpool  prices  less  cost  of  transportation,  commis- 
sions, insurance,  etc.  It  follows  that  the  moment  the  tariif  wall  between  this  country 
and  C'anada  is  demolished  the  Canadian  product  will  flow  into  thia  country  until  the  prlre« 
of  both  are  on  a  level  with  a  general  level  of  the  world's  prices. 

(12)  We  are  thus  not  only  forced  to  surrender  the  advantage  which  we  have  been 
receiving,  an  advantage  which  accrued  to  us  only  when  our  home  demand  becaine  about 
equal  to  our  home  supply,  but  we  will  be  doomed  to  remain  in  that  condition  Indefinitely. 

(IS)  The  evidence  clearly  establishes  that  in  the  three  Provinces  mentioned  there  could 
be  raised  sufllcient  wheat  to  meet  the  world's  demand.  The  three  ProTlnces  of  the 
Canadian  northwest — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta — are  destined  In  a  rery  few 
years  to  become  the  granary  of  the  world.  They  have  a  combined  tillable  acreage, 
according  to  Government  reports,  capable  of  raising  wheat,  barley,  flax.  oata.  and  rye.  of 
213.826,240  acres.  The  average  production  of  wheat  in  those  Provincea  to  •boot  20 
bushels  per  acre.  The  world's  production  of  wheat  is  now  about  8,000,000,000  boabela. 
Thus  the  enormous  probabllitlea  of  this  section  at  once  become  apparent. 

It  Is  not  contended  that  all  of  this  vast  Canadian  territory  will  In  the  near  fOtnre 
be  sown  to  wheat  or  other  cereals.  To  do  that  would  so  oversupply  the  world'aneeds 
that  the  product  would  be  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  hauling  It  to  market.  Wbat  ia 
contended  is  that  the  land  with  its  virgin  soil  la  there.     Ita  poeslblUty  of  prodoeClon 
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iB  there—right  at  our  door.  It  must  for  manj  years  produce  an  enormous  surplus,  which 
must  seek  Its  nearest  profitable  market.  This  surplus  would  flow  into  our  markets 
whenever  their  demand  might  raise  the  price  of  our  products  abOTe  an  export  basis  and 
Immediately  drive  these  prices  down  to  such  an  export  basis.  And,  therefore,  though 
not  a  single  bushel  should  be  imported  into  this  country,  the  fact  that  it  is  there,  ready 
for  importation  whenever  our  prices  would  warrant,  will  keep  these  prices  down  to  an 
export  basis. 

With  these  great  possibilities,  and  with  soil  and  climatic  conditions  which  make  that 
section  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  those  cereals  which  come  in  competition  with 
tbo  products  of  the  border  States,  it  Is  certain  that  those  cereals  will  be  raised  in  that 
section  so  Ions:  as  there  Is  a  world  demand  for  them  at  prices  that  will  allow  even  a 
meager  profit  In  their  production.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  under  such  conditions 
the  prices  on  the  American  side,  with  free  trade  In  such  cereals,  must  always  be  on  the 
level  with  the  prices  on  the  Canadian  side,  modified  by  only  slight  advantages  on  either 
side  in  certain  localities  by  differences  in  transportation  rates. 

(14)  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farming  public,  which  has  supported  the  protective 
policy  of  this  Government  for  over  40  years,  has  purchased  all  of  its  comforts  and 
necessities  on  a  high  protective  basis,  and  has,  until  within  the  past  few  years,  been 
compelled  to  sell  its  products  on  a  free-trade  basis  in  competition  with  the  entire  world, 
will  by  this  act  be  forced  to  yield  the  advantages  it  has  earned  in  building  up  a  home 
market  at  its  own  expense;  will  again  be  forcM  to  compete  not  only  with  the  markets 
of  the  whole  world,  but  against  what  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  wheat-raising  section 
In  the  whole  world,  at  its  very  doors,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  still  purchase  on 
a  protected  market. 

(15)  Our  farming  population  has  for  years  patiently  paid  their  assessments  of  tariff 
duties,  which  gave  them  only  an  indirect  and  somewhat  uncertain  benefit,  with  a  hope 
and  promise  that  with  our  growing  population  our  home  consumption  would  soon  equal 
our  production  of  food  products  and  tMat  they  should  then  reap  the  full  benefits  of  pro- 
tection In  an  enhanced  value  of  all  their  products ;  that  their  earning  for  their  labor  and 
capital  employed  would  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality  with  like  earning  of  labor  and 
capital  employed  in  the  city ;  that  they  could  then  surround  themselves  with  the  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  opportunities  of  the  city  life.  But  just  as  this  hope  and  promise  were 
about  to  be  realised  and  this  assured  and  permanent  prosperity  Is  almost  within  their 
grasp  the  hope  is  dashed  to  the  earth  and  the  promise  is  broken  by  allowing  their  only 
great  competitor  free  access  to  those  home  markets'  developed  and  purchased  by  their 
sacrifices. 

(10)  The  great  majority  of  the  farms  along  the  border  States,  and  especially  of  those 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  have  been  sold  and  resold  at  prices  which  could  only  be  Justified 
on  the  assumption  that  the  benefits  we  were  receiving  from  a  protected  home  market 
would  continue.  Heavy  mortagages  have  been  given  for  deferred  payments,  and  to  now 
destroy  this  expectation  and  depress  and  diminish  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
is  an  Injustice  against  every  purchaser  of  such  land. 

;17)  This  measure  is  subversive  of  the  whole  Idea  of  protection,  and  If  enacted  into  law 
Inevitably  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  that  policy. 

P.  J.  MC(^MBBll. 
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Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Heybum  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Chair  understands, 
desires  to  submit  some  matter  from  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  report. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  bore  the  Senate  by  having  it  read, 
but  I  wish  to  submit  the  views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kern],  and  my  own,  favorable  to  the 
passage  of  Canadian  reciprocity  l^slation.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  as  a  document. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  In  connection  with  the  other  report.  Without  objection, 
that  order  will  be  entered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

VIKW8  OF  MB88B8.  WILLIAMS,  0TONII,  AND  KCKN. 

(8.  Rept  63.  pt.  2.) 

Mr.  Williams,  for  himself,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Kern,  submitted  the  following  views : 

That  some  sort  of  reciprocal  trade  arrangement  between  us  and  our  nearest  neighbor, 
Canada,  is  better  than  none  at  all  goes  without  saving ;  that  the  particular  trade  arrange- 
ment agreed  upon  is  a  good  one  Is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  defeat  it  are  trying  to  do  it  not  directly,  but  Indirectly  by  amendment. 

I  ao  not  believe  that  I  can  better  express  the  objections  to  the  Root  amendment, 
which  has  been  grafted  upon  the  bill  by  the  committee,  than  by  quoting  a  part  of  a 
speech  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Orchestra  Hall,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
June  8,  1911 : 

**  Second,  as  to  print  paper.  The  Tariff  Board  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  examine* 
tlon  of  the  comparative  cost  of  production  of  print  paper  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  Indeed,  the  report  Is  so  complete  as  to  vindicate  the  Judgment  of  those  who 
proposed  the  use  of  a  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
articles  at  home  and  abroad  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  Congress  In  a  rational  readjust- 
ment  of  the  tariffs.  This  report  shows  that  the  mills  best  situated  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  best  machinery,  can  manufacture  print  paper  at  a  slightly  less  cost  than  the 
mills  best  situated  In  Canada ;  that  the  Canadian  mills,  on  an  average,  have  newer  ma- 
chinery than  the  American  mills;  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  American  mills  that 
use  old  machinery,  and  therefore  do  not  conduct  their  business  on  economical  lines ;  that 
the  avsrags  cost  of  production  In  all  the  mills  of  the  United  States,  Including  the  poorest 
mills.  Is  about  $5  more  a  ton  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada,  with  Its  newer  mills, 
•ad  that  this  95  Is  just  about  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  In  the  United 
States  and  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  In  Canada.     It  seems  fairly  reasonable  to  suppose,  too. 
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that  tb«  palp  wood,  which  only  fgrown  north  of  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  will  t« 
exhanst^d  In  the  united  States  or  remain  In  control  of  a  few  persons,  hecaase  of  the 
drain  of  the  American  mills. 

*'  It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance,  therefore,  not  only  to  the  consumers,  but  to  the  maao 
factarers  of  print  paper.  In  order  that  they  may  secure  their  raw  material  at  a  rcasoo- 
able  price,  to  secure  a  letting  down  of  the  bars  in  Canada  for  the  exportation  of  pQlp 
wood.     The  I*rovlnces  of  Canada  have  control  over  the  Crown  lands.  In  which  nlne-teoth« 
of  the  pulp  wood  is  grown,  and  they  have  Imposed  restrictions  and  export  datle«  rf 
various  kinds  upon  the  pulp  wood  in  the  Crown  lands.  In  order  to  prevent  the  export  c  f 
the  wood  except  In  the  form  of  paper.     The  agreement  provides  that  whenever  the  Ca&a 
dlan  Provinces  remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  then  Canadj 
will  permit  American  paper  to  come  in  free  Into  Canada,  and  the  United  States  will  p^r 
mlt  Canadian  paper  to  come  in  free  into  the  United  States.     This  exact  agreement  Is  dm 
embodied  In  the  bill  as  recommended  to  the  House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  azMl 
AS  passed  by  the  House.    Instead,  in  order  to  induce  the  Canadian  Provinces,  over  wh'^m 
the  Dominion  can  exercise  no  control,  to  lift  the  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  th^lr 

f»ulp  wood,  it  is  provided  that  when  the  paper  is  made  in  Canada  from  wood  srowii  oa 
and  not  under  export  restrictions  the  paper  may  come  Into  the  United  States  nree ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  tne  difference  of  $5.75  between  the  duty  on  paper  from  restricted  wood 
and  no  duty  on  paper  made  from  unrestricted  wood  will  Induce  tne  Provinces  to  lift  Ibelr 
restrictions.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  treating  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United 
Stales  fairly.  It  Is  a  provision  calculated  to  secure  to  them  a  source  of  supply  wher^ 
they  can  ttet  their  wood  at  $5  less  a  ton  than  In  this  country,  with  the  dlsadrantAge  of 
a  small  competition  of  paper  made  in  Canada  from  Canadian  wood  upon  which  there  H 
no  restriction.  It  Is  a  provision  looking  far  into  the  future,  and  whlcn  we  all  hope  mav 
create  a  condition  of  absolutely  free  trade  In  paper  and  its  materials,  a  condition  that 
some  candid  and  sagacious  paper  manufacturers  will  admit  Is  the  best  thing  for  the  in- 
dustry, as  it  certainly  Is  for  the  consumers. 

**  In  the  first  class  comes  what  Is  known  as  the  Root  amendment  Mr.  Root  prooonf 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  embodvlng  the  exact  terms  or  th# 
reciprocity  agreement  with  reference  to  paper  and  material — that  is,  a  provision  that  when 
the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  are  removed  hy  the  Prov 
Inces  so  that  pulp  wood  may  come  in  free  Into  the  United  States  without  the  parmeiit  nf 
an  export  duty,  then  there  may  be  ft'ee  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  state*  la 

firint  paper.  The  pending  bill  provides,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  In  order  to  ladoce 
he  lifting  of  the  restrictions  wnlch  are  now  imposed  by  the  Canadian  Provinces  oa  wood 
from  Crown  lands,  which  Includes  about  nine-tenths  of  the  Canadian  wood,  paper  made 
In  Canada  from  wood  upon  which  there  is  no  restriction  in  Canada  may  come  la  frw 
It  Is  only  fair  to  say.  with  reference  to  the  Root  amendment,  that  it  Is  In  exact  accord 
ance  with  the  agreement.  But  It  does  not  offer  the  Inducement  to  the  lifting  of  th# 
Canadian  restrictions  which  the  present  provision  In  the  bill  does.  More  than  this,  therv 
are  so  many  In  favor  of  the  provision  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  that  I  fear  tbat 
Its  adoption  In  the  Senate  might  prove  a  tactical  obstacle  to  the  paasage  of  the  bir 
through  both  Honses." 

Two  things  are  perfectly  evident  to  my  mind :  First,  that  with  regard  to  print  paper. 
wood  pulp,  and  pulp  wood  there  was  no  real  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  neicotla- 
tors  representing  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  obstacle  lying  in  the  way  was  what 
may  be  properly  called  the  "  state  rlirhts  **  of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  All  that  tb^ 
Dominion  Government  of  Canada  could  promise  was  to  do  whatsoever  was  In  Its  power 
to  do  In  order  to  Induce  the  lemoval  of  restrictions  upon  exportatlons,  so  that  the  two 
Governments,  without  coming  to  any  executable  agreement — ^the  two  national  minds  ttM 
meeting  upon  any  common  around  within  the  nower  of  the  Canadian  OoTemmeot  con«tl- 
tntlonally  to  occupv — agreed  upon  a  lot  of  "  Ifs  "  and  "  ands.'*  as  If  one  had  said  to  the 
other :  *'  If  yon  will  try  to  bring  about  this  result.  I  will  try  to  bring  abont  that  result  " 

The  Canadian  Government,  in  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
naes  the  following  languaae  under  the  head  of  "Articles  free  of  duty  '* : 

*'  Pulp  of  wood,  mechanically  ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached  or  nnbleact»ed : 
news-print  paner  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured  from  mechaatcal  wnral 
pulp  or  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  oulp  is  the  component  material  of  cbl^ 
value,  colored  In  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  popond. 
not  Including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper. 

"  Providetf,  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  dutv  Into  Cenada  from  the  United  States  when  warf 
wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  bein?  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United  StRtee." 

This  proves  ranada*s  vood  faith.  She  Is  trying  to  bring  abont  the  result  that  abe 
promised.     It  is  her  part  of  the  undertaking. 

Oor  Government  attempts  to  meet  the  8itn.ntlon  by  giving  free  entry  as  an  indacemevt 
to  the  lifting  of  the  Canadian  restrictions  by  the  Provinces.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  erldeat 
that  that  Is  the  only  wav  In  which  the  lifting  of  the  restrictions  upon  exportatloos  of 
the  raw  materials  from  Canada  can  be  secured.  Our  manufacturers  can  not  get  their 
spruce  from  Canada  on  any  other  plan.  It  seems  equally  evident  that  the  Root  amend 
meat  will  defeat  the  purposes  of  both  Governments,  although  In  language  It  pretends  te 
strive  to  execute  that  purpose. 

If  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  made  out  of  wood  In  Provinces  which  have  lesaofed  the 
restriction  be  permitted  to  come  In  free  to  us,  while  the  duty  remains  upon  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  made  out  of  Canadian  wood  In  Provinces  which  hare 
retained  the  restriction,  then  It  is  evident  that  It  becomes  to  the  immediate  Interest  M 
the  wood  and  wood  pulp  and  paper  people  of  Canada  to  bring  to  bear  every  Indue tmi  tit 
upon  the  Provinces  not  removing  restrictions  to  get  them  to  remove  the  rsstrietloae 
thus  benefiting  our  consumers  and  our  manufacturers  of  paper. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  maiorlty  of  the  amendments  that  were  offered  In  committee  and 
that  will  be  offered  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  If  offers  as  original  propoaltlmM. 
standing  upon  their  own  merits,  but  I  am  not  In  favor  of  them  as  amendments  to  tfcte 
bill,  bM^nse  I  think  that  their  effect  In  all  cnses  and  their  purpose  In  most  caasn  Is  to 
defeat  Canadian  reciprocity,  either  by  means  of  causing  an  adveree  vote  upon  the  proptfk> 
sit  Ion  aa  thua  amended  in  the  Senate  or  by  forcing  a  protectionist  Preeldent  to  teto  the 
bill 
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I  regret  that  it  was  not  found  possible  in  oar  negotiations  with  Canada  to  remove  the 
duty  on  dressed  meat- and  flour  going  from  each  country  into  the  other.  I  am  willing 
to  admit  dr3ssed  meat  and  flour  bito  the  United  States,  not  only  from  Canada,  but  from 
all  the  woild,  though  I  would  much  prefer  that  a  slight  revenue  duty,  not  enough  to 
interfere  with  possible  importations,  were  levied. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  farmers'  free-list  bill,  with  some  Immaterial  amendments, 
but  I  am  not  In  favor  of  It  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  because  I  think  the  result  of 
putting  it  on  would  be  to  defeat  the  bill,  and  I  suspect,  not  discourteously,  I  hope,  that 
the  purpose  in  putting  It  on  is  to  defeat  the  bill.  I  am  not  willing  to  run  the  risk  of 
defeating  two  measures  that  I  favor  merely  to  escape  criticism  for  not  having  voted  to 
tack  one  of  them  as  an  amendment  upon  the  other.  Bd^  constituents  have  plenty  of 
sense  to  understand  the  real  situation  and  the  shallowness.  If  not  bad  faith,  of  the 
criticism. 

When  I  want  two  things,  I  want  both,  but  if  I  can't  have  both,  then  I  want  the  one 
I  can  get.  Not  only  Is  it  true  thnt  I  would,  as  original  propositions,  favor  most  of  the 
amendments  offered,  but  I  could  easily  write  down  several  hundred  others  that  I  would 
like  to  put  upon  the  statute  books,  reducing  the  burden  of  tariff  taxation  upon  the 
people.  Bat  I  see  no  particular  sense  m  refusing  to  shoot  a  rattlesnake  because  I  can 
not  at  the  same  time  shoot  an  anaconda.  This  is  especially  true  If  the  anaconda  Is  not 
within  effective  gun  range. 

John  Shabp  Williams. 

Substantially  and  in  the  main  I  agree  with  the  above  statement  of  Senator  Williams's 
views. 

Wm.  J.  Stonb. 

I  am  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  because  It  looks  to  freer  trade  and  more  inti- 
mate commercial  relationship  oetween  this  country  and  Canada.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Root  amendment  for  the  reasons  so  well  stated  by  Senator  Williams.  I  would  be  glad 
to  support  any  of  the  proposed  amendments  whlcn.  In  independent  and  additional  sec- 
tions, provide  for  reductions  in  tariff  taxation  If  the  reciprocity  bill,  with  such  amend- 
ments, could  command  enough  votes  to  insure  its  passage.  But,  believing  that  the  reci- 
procity bill  will  pass  the  Senate  without  the  amendments,  and  would  fall  of  passage 
with  them.  I  can  sec  but  one  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  friends  of  reciprocity,  and  that 
is  (o  oppose  all  amendments  which.  If  added,  would  likely  defeat  the  measure. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  farmers*  free-list  bill,  which  Is  now  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  will  take  but  little  time  for  the  consideration 
and  passage  of  that  measure,  or  one  of  similar  Import  I  am  entirely  willing  to  support 
any  measure,  no  matter  by  whom  proposed,  which  looks  to  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  our- 
dcns,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  imperil  the  success  of  any  one  measure  looking  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  people  by  amalgamating  it  with  another,  when  it  Is  apparent  that  such 
amalgamation  will  defeat  both.  If  Republican  Senators  who  have  proposed  amendments 
to  the  reciprocity  bill  looking  to  tariff  reduction  are  earnest  and  sincere  In  such  action 
they  will  gladly  Join  with  the  Democrats  in  the  support  of  the  reform  measure  already 
enacted  by  Um  House  and  now  pending  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  this  body. 

Jno.  W.  Kbbn. 

Mr.  Heybom  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  T^  FoLLETTE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  If  he  will  yield  to  me  to  offer 
a  minority  report  upon  tills  bill? 

Mr.  Hdhubn.  I8  it  to  be  read? 

Mr.  I^  FoLLKTTE.  No ;  I  do  not  ask  to  have  it  reed. 

Mr.  Hkybubn.  I  rose  for  a  kindred  purpose;  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  wish  to  file  or  to  present  my  views  adverse  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  Pbksident.  Tbey  will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  document.  All  the  reports  will  be  printed  as  one  document  when 
they  are  all  received. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

VIEWS  or  ME.  UA  roLLvm. 
(8.  Rept.  63,  pt.  2.) 

I  herewith  respectfnlly  submit  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  oppose 
Hoase  bill  4412  in  Its  present  form. 

The  pending  measure  Is  not  a  treaty.  It  Is  a  revenue  bill.  That  it  is  framed  to-  give 
effect  to  a  tentative  agreement  between  this  and  the  Canadian  Governments  In  nowise 
changes  Its  character.     It  Is  a  tariff  bill. 

It  Is  not  framed  upon  any  principle  heretofore  recognlied  In  the  history  of  the  tariff 
legislation  of  this  Government.  It  represents  neither  the  principle  of  protection  nor  that 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  only  principle  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  find  con- 
sistent expression  In  this  bul  Is  the  principle  of  free  trade. 

It  Is  perfectly  consistent  for  one  who  believes  in  free  trade  to  support  It 

I  respectfully  submit  that  no  man  who  believes  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  in  a 
protective  tariff  can  consistently  give  It  his  support. 

In  the  belief  that  duties  should  represent  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  others  I  contended,  when  the  Payne>Aldrlch  tariff  bill  was  pending 
for  rsductlons  In  duties  to  that  level  in  so  far  as  the  information  then  at  hand  furnished 
any  safe  criteria  to  determine  rates  upon  that  principle. 

I  sliall  eontlnue  to  advocate  tariff  legislation  based  upon  that  principle. 

I  believe  In  reciprocity.  I  believe  In  reciprocity  with  Canada.  The  mutual  rive  and 
take  of  tariff  concessions  between  our  country  and  our  world  neighbors  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Blaine  and  McKinley,  is  a  policy  that  hss  In  view  the  best  welfare  of  all 
concerned.  Thf"  fair  <»xrhange  of  conimorclal  privlloges  between  the  people  of  two  greot 
producing  and  consuming  interdependent  nations  must  result  In  good  for  both. 
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Bat  I  protest  sgalost  this  propoMd  rerlslon  of  our  taHff  tar  BxecutlTO  «*»?*5»v,.  * 
protedt  agaloHt  tliis  diplonttitlc  Uarjcain  that  is  mnMiueradlnj;  In  the  iniiBe  or  redproat j 
It  la  not  reciprocity,  it  Is  not  a  fair  exchange  of  tariff  adTantages  between  on rcltlscM 
and  the  cltlEens  of  Canada.  It  Is  a  torlff  trade,  conceived  In  specUMntmst  wlflataaM. 
negotiated  in  secret,  and  broagbt  Into  the  open  with  the  attractlTe  label  of  reclproclcj 
aa  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  tbe  American  public — a  people  who  belleye  alncerelj  In  reeSprodt j 

that  la  genuine.  ...  ^      ^      m-*m  . 

The  Injustice  and  the  unfairness  of  this  one-sided  arrangement,  when  folly  andervtood 
by  all  people  who  believe  In  justice  and  fair  dealing,  will  meet  with  tbe  rMentmcat  It 
merita.  Reciprocity — true  reciprocity — Implies  a  fair  exchange  between  thpae  wtaoac 
products  are  the  subjects  of  the  exchange.  This  compact,  the  rotlftcatlon  of  wbldi  U 
demanded  withont  chance,  without  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  Is,  In  plain  English,  an  Executive  bargain,  the  terms  of  which  require  th* 
farmer  to  surrender  his  market  at  an  enormous  loss  to  secure  valuable  cooceaalona  to 
a  few  prosperous  special  interests.  That  Is  all.  President  Taft'a  Canadian  pact  will 
increase  tbe  profits  of  the  railroads,  the  milling  Interests,  and  the  Beef  Tmst. 

The  railroads,  particularly  the  Hill  line,  has  15  or  20  branches  extending  far  op  tatA 
the  wheat-producing  sections  of  Canada.  Mr.  Hill  Is  one  of  the  strongest  aupportera  of 
the  President's  pact.  lie  hungers  for  the  big  tonnage  to  flow  from  Canadian  wheat  tate 
a  free  American  market.  The  effect  of  this  competition  on  our  fanners  does  not  ocn&ecra 
him.     There  will  be  no  reduction  in  his  international  freight  rates. 

The  milling  interests  approve  of  the  President's  pact.  They  want  the  cheaper  wbeat 
which  will  result  from  a  Canadian  glut  of  tbe  northern  American  market  The  miliar* 
are  safe.  Canadian  flour  can  not  come  In  free  to  compete  with  them.  The  farmer  caa 
take  his  cut  in  prices.     The  price  of  flour  will  not  be  affected. 

The  Beef  Trust  regards  President  Taft's  Canadian  deal  as  a  good  thing.  It  meaaa  Crr« 
rattle  and  sheep  for  the  packing  houses.  This  strengtbens  the  position  of  the  troirt  moA 
makes  It  easier  to  hold  down  prices  for  American  cattle  and  sheep.  The  trifling  rctfnr- 
tion  of  duty  on  dressed  meats  will  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  firm  control  of  tbe  pric* 
of  dressed  meats  by  the  packers.  It  will  put  from  $12  to  $18  In  the  pocket  of  the  packrr 
to  remove  the  duty  from  the  fat  steer.  It  will  cost  the  consumer  whatever  tbe  packer 
pleases  to  charge  for  dressed  meats  under  the  President's  pact. 

Our  great  consuming  public  must  still  buy  what  It  uses  In  a  highly  protected  market. 
And  the  farmer,  as  a  consumer,  gets  no  compensating  benefit  in  what  be  has  to  bay.  H*- 
Is  asked  to  sell  what  he  produces  In  a  free-trade  market  and  buy  what  be  needs  fa  a 
protected  market. 

If  there  Is  any  Justice  at  all  In  a  protective  tariff.  It  must  be  found  In  the  Impartia! 
application  of  it  to  all  Industries.  This  proposed  agreement  does  violence  to  that  prin- 
ciple. It  singles  out  the  farmer  and  forces  free  trade  upon  him,  but  It  eoafars  erva 
?:reater  benefits  upon  a  few  of  tbe  great  combinations  sheltered  behind  the  high  ratr* 
ouod  In  the  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff. 

The  American  farmer,  through  years  of  patient  toll,  has  given  his  support  to  protcctlfw 
to  build  up  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country.  The  protective  tariff  directly 
benefited  his  own  industry  to  a  far  less  degree  than  any  other  great  Interest  in  this 
country.  Through  all  those  years  there  was  held  out  to  him  the  promise  that  If  br 
would  pay  the  higher  prices  necessary  to  maintain  a  high  wage  scale  for  the  men  In  tbi» 
factories  ne  would  be  compensated  by  the  better  market  for  his  produce — ^the  home  nark'* 
at  his  own  door. 

This  home  market  has  been  at  last  developed.  Now  It  Is  proposed  that  he  shall  dtrHW- 
thls  market  with  Canada.  The  injury  to  our  agricultural  interests  that  will  reaal: 
from  such  an  arrangement  will  be  appalling — not  alone  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollar* 
annually,  great  as  that  will  be,  but  also  in  the  Incentive  to  apply  to  our  lands  the  In 
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tensive  cultivation  and  scientific  management  which  alone  will  enable  our  baslat 
tilling  the  soil  to  be  successfully  continued  at  all. 

This  agreement  is  not  In  tbe  interest  of  the  consumer.     Relief  from  the  high  east  of 
living  is  not  to  he  found  In  Boch  a  tariff  compact  as  that  represented  In  the  pending  bill 
What  avails  it,  for  example,  to  bring  the  supply  of  Canadian  wheat  and  cattle  and  ahe^p 
into  our  country  free  when  we  still  must  pay  the  same  price  for  flour  to  our  millers  and 
the  same  price  for  dressed  meats  to  our  packers? 

It  Is  not  necessarv  to  wrong  any  class  or  do  Injustice  to  any  Interest  in  order  to  biveflt 
the  consumer.  And  It  Is  scarcely  less  than  criminal  to  make  a  acapegoat  of  the  fknn«r 
for  the  benefit  of  any  unlawful  combination. 

President  Taft  and  the  Congress  had  ample  opportunity  to  benefit  every  coasma^r 
and  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  every  home  by  revising  duties  downward 
as  promised  by  the  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  bill  was  enacted — and  that,  too,  without 
Impairing  the  Just  measure  of  protection  on  any  article  of  production  In  any  industry. 

The  combined  forces  that  stand  between  tbe  American  farmer  and  the  full  enloyment 
of  his  own  market — that  home  market  he  suffered  so  much  to  create — ^wlll  ooattaae  to 
Interpose  between  tbe  consumer  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  is  free:  bat  there 
will  be  a  tariff  of  DO  cents  a  barrel  upon  flour.  Live  stock  is  free ;  but  tliers  Is  pro^ 
vided  a  tariff  of  1|  cents  a  pound  on  fresh  meats,  bacon,  hams,  and  dried  or  otberwtsr 
prepared 
Flaxseed 
Something 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

No  relief  from  the  excessive  cost  of  living  will  result  from  the  changes  in  tbe  tariff 
on  the  manufactures  covered  by  this  agreement.  While  Canada  is  our  formldabis  cooh 
petitor.  actually  and  potentially,  in  agriculture,  we  have  now  such  an  overwbclmlas 
advantage  that  we  need  never  fear  that  Canadian  manufacturing  will  tbrsaten  <mr 
supremacy  on  this  continent.  If  the  statement  of  President  Taft  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction Is  substantially  alike  In  the  two  countries  Is  true  as  to  manufactares.  what 
possible  hope  Is  there  for  Canadian  capital  to  build  mills  and  compete  with  oar  grssi 
and  established  Industries  over  a  tariff  wall?  The  facts  do  not  warrant  the  coateatiea 
that  our  consumers  will  be  able  to  purchase  manufactured  articles  any  dieapcr  tf  thU 


meats,  of  20  per  C4>nt  on  canned  meats,  canned  poultry,  and  extract  of  meat. 

Is  free ;  but  on  Its  product,  linseed  oil,  there  is  a  tariff  of  15  ceata  a  gallon. 

g  far  different  from  this  arrangement,  with  regard  to  foodstuffs.  Is  needed  lo 


**iris*not  the  farmer.  It  Is  not  the  consumer,  for  whom  these  negotiatioaa  wsrt  madt 
It  was  made  to  beneflt  the  railroad,  the  miller,  the  packer,  the  newspaper  pabllaher 
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cxSid°SKat*t8rfoSJ'SiJr.nn^^  '****  "I?'"'?'  for  print  paper,  for  which  they 

^iMrty^r^l^f^^:SS2'^*^^^^^l'     3^^  9?*  ^^^  inveatlgates  the   conditions  under 
whl<di  the  newspapers  of  this  country  hare  been  compelled  to  purchase  their  supply  of 

P5i"L.'**P®'»*?'*   escape  ^the   conclusion   that   the  publishers  have   bSen    subjected  to 
extortion.      Prices  have  been  arbitrarily  fixed  for  them,  and  to  keen  their  enterm-IsS 
£Sfnl*in^?„'/*  ^"^  '°K^  to  submlt'to  exactions  unwarrint?d  by^  condm^^^^ 
wood-pulp   and   paper-maklne   Industries— conditions   rendered  possible  only  because  of 
the  unlawful  trust  organisations  of  the  paper  manufacturers.  w«w*u»e  oi 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  newspaper  publishers  have  had  to  accept 
whatever  contracts  the  Print  Paper  Trust  offered  them  to  sign  or  be  denied  a  paner 
supply  with  which  to  continue  business.  It  Is  true  the  hearings  of  the  committees  of 
cottgrett  contain  many  denials  by  paper  manufacturers  of  the  existence  of  this  trust, 
but  airalnst  these  are  the  Indictments,  pleas  of  guUty.  convictions,  and  fines,  all  of  record* 
in  more  than  50  Instances. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  publishers  of  newspapers  are  forced  to  conduct  their 
boslaaii  are  Intolerable.  These  conditions  call  for  action  which  will  afford  Immediate 
relief!  It  should  be  dealt  with  directly  and  not  by  Indirection.  The  removal  of  this 
duty.  In  justice  to  the  users  of  paper,  should  be  the  direct  and  deliberate  action  of 
Congress.  It  is  our  right  and  duty  to  fix  the  tariff  on  certain  varieties  of  pulp  and 
paper  so  as  to  best  serve  the  Interests  of  our  country.  All  of  the  evidence  sustains  the 
contention  for  the  Immediate  removal  of  the  duty. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  recent  Investigations  made  by  the  Tariff  Board  that,  with  the 
exception  of  wood  pulp,  we  can  manufacture  paper  on  an  even  basis  with  Canadian 
manufacturers.  Therefore,  I  believe  we  should,  In  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
the  tariff  should  be  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  remove  the  present  duty  from  print  paper.  The  proposed  method  of  doing  this, 
however,  can  not  In  Justice  be  approved.  However  Just  the  demands  of  the  publiahera 
to  be  relieved  from  the  oppressive  prices  fixed  by  the  paper  makers'  combination,  It 
does  not  outweigh  the  gross  Injustice  of  this  pact.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  put 
print  paper  on  the  free  list.  It  Is  not  the  duty,  nor  should  It  be  made  toe  privilege, 
of  the  Executive  to  secure  this  concession  from  Canada  at  the  expense  of  our  agricultural 
Interests. 

Furthermore,  this  scheme  of  tariff  revision  Is  an  Invasion  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  by  the  Executive.  Strip  It  of  the  enticing  name  that  has  been  given 
to  it  and  It  Is  plain  tariff  revision.  And  as  tariff  revision  It  is  even  more  Iniquitous 
than  the  Payne-Aldrlch  revision.  It  Is  not  sdentlflc.  It  Is  not  the  product  of  the  TarUf 
Board.  It  can  not  be  defended  even  as  an  attempt  to  lower  our  excessive  duties  on  a 
schedule-by-schedule  plan.  Why  cut  off  the  low  duties  on  farm  products  that  oppress 
nobody  and  leave  untouched  the  fiagrantly  high  and  burdensome  duties  on  trust-made 
necessities? 

The  history  of  this  pact  discloses  the  same  sort  of  Influences,  the  same  secret  con- 
ferences, the  same  consideration  for  powerful  Interests  that  characterized  the  framing 
of  the  Aldrlch  schedules.  Beginning  with  personal  conferences  between  the  big  bene- 
ficiaries and  the  administration,  and  coming  ^fore  us  now  with  all  the  pressure  of 
administrative  Influence  behind  It,  wc  are  confronted  with  a  situation  not  unlike  that  of 
two  years  ago  In  the  Senate.  Like  that  other  revision,  too,  this  Is  marked  by  the 
same  trading  and  bartering  that  always  has  worked  so  much  injustice  upon  the  public. 
The  influential  Interests,  as  always,  were  on  hand.  But  not  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
had  no  voice  in  this  agreement.  He  had  no  part  in  the  changing  of  the  schedules, 
though  he  Is  more  serlouslv  affected  than  all  others.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  tarllr 
revision  demanded  by  the  American  people.  Downward-revision  mandates  will  not  be 
satlsfled  by  such  admin iatratlve  bargaining. 

There  are  already  Indications  that  this  pact,  if  ratified  by  Congress,  will  Involve  the 
United  States  In  serlouji  tariff  and  trade  complications  wltn  other  countries.  It  will 
place  us  in  the  dilemma  of  making  similar  diplomatic  bargains  with  the  great  nations 
of  the  whole  world.  I  refer  to  the  **  most-favored-natlon "  clause  of  commercial- 
treaties  and  to  the  maximum  and  minimum  provision  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  law. 
Our  Government  has  steadfastly  and  consistent! v  pursued  the  policy  In  negotiating 
tariff  treaties  that  when  the  ^'  most-favored-natlon  *'  treatment  Is  accorded  to  one 
country.  It  Is  also,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  accorded  to  any  other  country  that  extends 
to  us  similar  concessions.  This  traditional  policy  was  complicated  by  the  maximum  and 
minimum  provision  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  Tariff  Act. 

Now,  if  this  n^w  tariff  arrangement  with  Canada  Is  consummated,  we  shall  be  placed 
In  the  position  of  establishing  a  new  set  of  minimum  tariff  rates,  which,  under  our  well- 
settled  diplomatic  policy  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  clause,  would  force  the  Depart- 
ment of  state  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  country  that  wished  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  Canada  under  the  "  most-favored-natlon "  clause.  To  refuse  these- 
demands  would  be  to  abandon  our  traditional  policy,  would  precipitate  International 
tariff  complications,  and  may  Imperii  our  whole  tariff  structure.  That  there  Is  real 
danger  In  this  direction  la  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  question  has  been  raised  In  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  fact  that  there  have  been  inquiries,  understood  to  have  come 
from  Germany,  as  to  the  answer  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  extending  the 
rates  provided  in  the  Canadian  agreement  to  the  products  of  that  country. 

The  gross  Injustice  of  the  proposed  bill  Impels  me  to  oppose  It.  I  recognise  no  canon 
of  right  and  fair  dealing  that  would  permit  me  to  support  It  In  its  present  form.  If, 
however.  It  Is  to  be  enacted  Into  law.  It  should  not  pass  without  amendments  In  the 
Interest  of  the  great  body  of  consumers.  Including  the  farmers,  who  are  compelled  to 
carry  all  the  burden  of  tne  President's  lopsided  pact.  If  agriculture  la  to  be  legialated 
out  of  100.000,000  to  170,000.000  to  help  Mr.  Hlirs  railroad  to  larger  dividends,  the 
millers  and  the  packers  to  larger  profits,  and  the  newspapers  to  free  themselves  from 
trust  extortion,  then  wc  should  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunltv  to  reduce  In  some 
reasonable  measure  the  excessive  tariff  burden  and  the  high  prices  which  the  farmers  and 
other  consumers  are  required  to  pay  for  all  they  buy. 

This  is  a  tariff  measure.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  until  such  time  as  sdentlflc  investi- 
gation shall  enable  us  to  adjust  all  schedules  on  the  dlfferenee-in-coet  prindple  there 
should  be  no  effort  spared  whenever  the  subject  of  tariff  revision  Is  before  Congress  t<y 
roduce  the  notoriously  excessive  duties  as  a  means  of  aflerding  immediate,  even  though 
partial,  relief  to  the  consumer.  Bo.  In  the  present  instance,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  to  a  considerable  extent  the  cost  of  living  by  revising  downward  a  few  of  toe 
most  excessive  schedules,  such  as  manufactured  wool,  cotton,  sugar,  Iron,  and  steel. 
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I  paipoae  to  offer  amendments  providing  for  a  complete  reTislon  o(  the  wool  and  cot- 
ton acbedules  of  the  present  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  revision  of  the  rates  on  stnactnral 
Iron  and  steel,  and  certain  other  paragraphs  of  that  schedule ;  also  amendments  rcTlslB« 
the  sugar  schedule.  Such  revision  downward,  while  reducing  our  Oovemment  rvreaoM 
less  than  110,000,000  annually,  will  effect  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  by  lowering 
prices  to  the  consuming  public  aggregating  more  than  1200.000,000  a  year. 

I  shall  ask  that  all  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool  in  Schedule  K  be  placed  •Qoarrlj 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  with  an  average  reduction  of  26  per  cent.  The  character  of 
Schedule  K  as  to  alt  manufactures  of  wool  Is  welt  known  to  the  public.  Its  nrnnaoleBC 
compensatory  duties,  its  unfair  discrimination  against  the  carded-wool  manufnctorers  in 
favor  of  the  worsted-goods  manufacturers,  and  its  iniquitous  discrimination  anliut  the 
poor  man's  cloth  in  favor  of  that  of  the  rich  man  have  all  been  exposed  in  detalL  Tbt 
ad  valorem  rates  proposed  in  my  amendments  will  wipe  out  completely  the  Ineqiialtt/ 
that  la  found  in  the  existing  rates — rates  that  rise  higher  and  higher  as  th«  valoe  of 
the  cloth  declines,  exceeding  200  per  cent  on  the  cheapest  while  dropping  as  low  aa  Mi 
per  cent  on  the  most  expensive  cloths. 

These  amendments  will  not  affect  the  woolgrower.     They  provide  reaaooably   aaspie 

8rotection  for  all  manufacturers  of  wool.  The  consumer  is  no  longer  left  completely  at 
tie  mercy  of  the  manufacturer. 
Like  the  wool  tariff,  the  cotton  tariff — Schedule  I — lays  Its  unreasonable  burdens  open 
the  backs  of  the  great  mass  of  people  who  can  not  afford  the  expensive  cotton  aooda.  It 
does  this  through  the  complex  classiflcatlons  providing  enormous  duties  on  certain  articles 
and  relatively  insigniflcant  duties  on  other  articles.  My  amendments  to  this  sebcdolc 
contemplate  an  average  reduction  of  7  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  adopted,  they  will,  at  a  stroke,  eliminate  from  this  schedule  the  excesMt  and  dla- 
erlminations  which  cost  the  consuming  public,  and  particularly  that  portion  of  It  leaat 
able  to  pay  the  price,  not  less  than  150,000,000  annually.  In  this  amendment,  bowwrer. 
as  In  the  amendment  to  Schedule  K,  I  have  left  a  margin  in  favor  of  the  manniactnrer. 
pending  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  as  a  basis  for  further  revision  in  accordanea  with 
the  exact  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  In  this  and  competing  conntrlea. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  I  desire  to  say  it  was  understood  that  any  member  of  the  coni- 
mittee  might  file  personal  views,  either  singly  or  fn  connection  with  other  nBem- 
bers,  when  the  measure  was  reported.  I  should  like  to  reserve  that  right  to 
myself,  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  am  not  yet  really  determined  in 
regard  to  it 

Now,  I  desire  to  say  something  else.  Inasmuch  as  the  door  has  been  opened  a 
part  of  the  way  In  regard  to  the  committee's  work.  It  is  well  enough  that  It 
should  be  opened  sufficiently  so  that  there  may  be  no  false  Impreaslons  la 
regard  to  It 

The  vote  on  the  resolution  or  motion  which  I  had  the  honor  to  introdooe — 
that  this  bill  be  reported  adversely — resulted  in  a  tie  vote,  and  I  do  not  derire 
it  to  appear  that  I  favored  either  a  favorable  report  or  the  report  that  has  been 
mada  I  believe  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the  committee.  If  they  could  not  agree, 
that  they  shoald  do  nothing.    That  Is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  committee  viewed  the  bill.  Three 
leading  Democratic  members  of  the  committee  have  filed  a  report  favoring  its 
adoption.  The  Republican  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  has 
Just  filed  and  had  read  a  very  argumentative  discourse  to  show  why  It  Aonld 
not  be  adopted.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heybum]. 
another  Republican  Member,  is  against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  IIeyburn.  I  moved  that  It  be  reported  adversely. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes.  How  did  the  committee  stand?  Were  the  Republican  mem- 
bers for  the  bill  or  the  Democratic  members  for  it? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  stood  7  to  7  on  the  motion  which  I  made  that  It  be  reported 
adversely. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  how  was  the  committee  divided  as  to  the  Republican  member- 
ship,  which  supposedly  represents  the  policy  of  protection,  and  as  to  the  Denxw 
cratic  membership,  which  supposedly  leans  toward  free  trade? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  can  not  speak  of  any  other  member. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  as 
represented  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Which  part  of  the  Republican  Party? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  desire  merely  to  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
I  made  the  motion  to  report  the  bill  favorably,  and  that  motion  was  voted  down 
in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  8  to  6.  That  vote  of  6  was  composed  of  8  DenKv 
crata  and  3  Republicans. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  there  any  objection  to  stating  to  the  Senate  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Ix)DoE.  Three  Democrats  Joined  In  the  report  I  have  not  the  slightf^v 
objection  to  stating  what  has  been  already  stated  in  every  newspaper  t^  the 
country,  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose],  the  Senator  trvtn 
Illinois  [Mr.  Cullom],  and  myself  were  the  three  Republicans  who  helped  com 
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pose  the  six  who  were  defeated  on  that  motion.  Some  Senators  have  filed  in- 
dividual minority  reports.  The  Senator  from  Missiesippi  [Mr.  Williams]  has 
filed  an  Individual  report  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Those  Republicans  who  voted 
for  a  favorable  report  will,  in  their  own  time  and  method,  say  what  they  have 
to  say  in  defense  of  their  position.  They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  file  their 
views  in  the  form  of  a  report.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was,  of  coarse, 
debarred  from  doing  that  because  the  action  of  the  committee  bound  him,  and 
the  action  of  the  committee  was  that  he  should  report  the  bill  without  recom; 
mendation.    He  had  no  right,  therefore,  to  malce  a  report. 

Mr.  DaoN.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  I  understand  it,  then 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  further? 

Mr.  llETBUEN.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon],  inas- 
much as  he  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  Mississippi  and  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvamla  struck 
hands  iu  reporting  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  left  Montana  out. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  .Montana  is  out. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  presume  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Montana  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  had  weight  with  some  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oalungeb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose]  wants  a  history 
of  the  Montana  lieglslature,  I  will  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Gaixingeb.  Mr.  President,  in  the  hope  that  what  I  say  may  comfort  my 
friend  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon],  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  I  always  am  a 
consistent  protectionist 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  opposed  the  bill  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  committee,  and 
I  shall  vote  against  it  here.  The  Senator  from  Montana  will  recall  that  in  the 
last  Congress,  with  a  pressure  that  was  almost  unprecedented,  particularly  from 
Massachusetts,  I  voted  with  the  western  Senators  to  keep  the  duty  on  hides>  and 
I  believe  now  that  duty  ought  never  to  have  been  taken  from  hides. 

Mr.  OvEBHAN.  That  is  because  the  Senator  believes  that  it  Is  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  protection. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  believe  it  is,  if  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly.  The 
Democratic  leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives  has  somewhat  openly  de- 
clared that  this  takes  out  the  foundation  stone  from  the  doctrine  of  protection ; 
that  they  have  started  on  a  movement  that  will  absolutely  destroy  protection 
In  the  country.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  think  the  Senator  is 
cooperating  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  OvEBHAN.  And  that  is  the  reason  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Is 
opposed  to  it. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heybum]  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HETB17BN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Member  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  a  prophet,  subject  to  the  condition  that  there  are 
enough  Republicans  in  this  country  to  defeat  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
That  is  the  condition  that  will  prevent  it  I  made  no  reference  to  any  party 
organisation.  I  spoke  of  Republicans,  and  it  is  the  Republicans  that  vote,  and 
not  the  organisation. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  purpose  in  retaining  the 'floor  was  that  I  might  make 
this  statement  When  the  press  sent  out  an  account  of  the  proceedings  had  in 
committee  with  reference  to  this  bill  after  the  hearings  had  closed,  it  made 
no  proper  or  truthful  statement  as  to  the  vote  on  the  question  of  an  adverse 
report — ^accidoital  probably — but  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  country  was 
not  at  all  interested  in  loiowing  that  the  committee  voted  seven  to  seven  on  a 
direct  motion  to  report  the  bill  adversely. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my  intention  to  submit  some  remarks 
apoQ  this  agreement  during  the  afternoon,  but  I  understand  there  is  to  be  a 
caucus.  So  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  to-morrow  I  shall  submit  some  remarks 
on  the  bllL 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  as  I  intend  at  an  early  day  to  address  the  Sea- 
ate  in  opposition  to  this  measure,  I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  file  any 
views  npon  it,  and  I  shall  not  now  detain  the  Senate  longer  than  to  say  that 
I  can  demonstrate,  and  I  shall  demonstrate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  In 
respect  to  Its  principal  Items  this  bill  affords  the  manufacturers  a  larger  pro- 
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fayor  of  this  pact,  that  since  making  my  former  address  I  have  tried  to  see  tf 
it  were  possible  that  my  political  creed  or  my  prophecy  has  been  bottomed  od 
faul^  premisea  While  I  wonld  mach  prefer  to  be  both  consistent  and  risht, 
if  the  two  will  not  harmonize^  I  will  abandon  the  consistency. 

I  have  therefore  ftilthfully  attended  every  hearing  before  the  Cominllter 
on  Finance  in  which  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  treaty  upon  acrlealtiml 
interests  was  discussed.  The  evidence  in  respect  thereto  has  been  rety  fall. 
very  interesting,  and,  to  my  mind,  very  c(Hiclusive.  Most  of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  their  testimony  before  the  committee  were  men  who  had  made  eerefol 
study  of  the  question  and  were  able  to  discuss  it  in  all  of  its  bearingB.  TIte 
questions  propounded  by  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  for  the  most 
part  pertinent  and  searching.  The  spirit  which  seemed  to  dominate  tike  oom- 
mittee  was  the  desire  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  ques^ 
tion  aslsed  by  any  Senator  of  any  witness  was  propounded  for  the  parpoee  of 
eliciting  information  which  would  elucidate  any  theory  or  conclusion  advanced 
or  denied. 

The  hearings  having  been  completed,  the  matter  comes  before  the  Senate  with 
u  great  array  of  facts  and  flgurea  And  if  the  evidence  contained  In  tbeae 
hearings  has  not  had  the  effect  of  changing  previous  convictions  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  of  those  Senators  who  will  talse  time  to  read  them,  it 
has  at  least  given  them  a  vast  fund  of  information  which  will  oiable  them  t^ 
refute  erroneous  conclusions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  influencee  of  our 
life's  environments,  and  especially  of  those  convictions  engendered  duxinff  the 
formative  period  of  our  existence  when  we  were  first  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  world  into  whose  confiicts  we  were  sometimes  prematurely  hurried  by  tte 
necessities  of  our  situation. 

Leaving  a  backwoods  ftirm,  the  memory  of  whose  hardships  and  Ilmltatloos 
always  touch  into  vibration  every  chord  of  my  sympathy,  for  an  occnpatton  of 
greater  remuneration  and  broader  opportunities,  I  am  compelled  to  admit 
that  I  carry  a  degree  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  my  early  companions  and  of  al2 
those  who  labor  in  the  fields,  whether  through  inclination  or  because  coatroUinc 
conditions  have  chained  them  to  the  reluctant  soil.  I  start  out  in  thla  argih 
ment  with  a  conviction  that  never  within  the  period  of  recorded  history,  nevvr 
since  cities  were  known,  has  the  tiller  of  the  soil  lived  on  a  plane  of  equality, 
measured  by  comforts,  luxuries,  or  opportunities,  with  the  dwellers  of  the 
cities,  and  that  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  cities  of  to-day  represent  t 
tribute  exacted  from  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  I  have  the  abiding  conviction  that 
there  is  a  wrong  to  be  righted,  and  that  it  can  only  be  righted  by  increasing 
the  profits  of  country  occupations  to  an  extent  that  they  will  equal  the  profits 
of  city  occupations  and  trades  so  far  as  governmental  agency  can  properly 
and  constitutionally  bring  about  such  a  result 

The  earnings  of  the  one  class  above  that  which  insures  comfort  and  reason- 
able recreation  leads  it  into  excesses  and  ostentatious  show  and  rivalry  thAt 
destroys  every  fiber  of  sturdy  character.  The  meager  earnings  of  the  other, 
the  denial  of  proper  comforts,  rest,  recreation,  and  hygienic  conditions  muA 
be  detrimental  to  his  highest  welfare.  A  more  fair  and  equitable  balance 
of  the  income  and  the  expense  of  each  would  be  most  healthful  and  baieflclal 
to  both. 

Mr.  President,  we  arrive  at  most  of  our  conclusions  In  life  through  our  senile 
of  observation,  and  we  acquire  certain  convictions  that  c'an  not  be  shaken  by 
any  sort  of  statistics.  But  if  we  do  study  those  statistics  in  the  light  of  all 
surrounding  cou'litions,  we  will  find  that  they  wift  c^enerally  agree  with  what 
our  observation  teaches  us.  We  1;now,  for  instance,  that  the  majority  of  people 
live  according  to  their  means;  that  most  people  who  have  means  to  live  In 
palaces  do  not  live  In  hovels;  that  most  people  who  have  means  to  array  them- 
selves in  fair  and  becoming  fabrics  do  not  dress  in  a  shabby  and  sloven! t 
manner ;  that  most  people  who  have  means  to  travel  do  not  tie  themselves  for< 
ever  within  the  walls  of  their  own  homes.  And  when  I  go  through  this  country 
and  compare  the  average  farm  home  with  the  average  city  home — and  we  always 
are  forced  to  deal  with  averages — ^when  I  compare  the  home  furniture  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  the  shabby  and  meager  clothing  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
the  hours  of  labor  of  the  one  with  the  other,  the  opportunities  and  environments 
of  the  one  with  the  other,  the  exi)enditure  for  luxuries  and  unnecessaries  of  the 
one  with  the  other,  I  Itnow  that  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  family  receive  fSir 
less  for  their  labor  than  any  other  equally  intelligent  workmen  in  the  United 
States. 
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And  I  further  know,  Mr.  President,  tbat  the  economic  laws,  whether  of  and^t 
or  modem  birth,  which  hIIow,  or,  at  least  in  this  age  of  general  enlightenment, 
permit,  this  condition  to  remain  needs  some  amendment  I  Imow  we  can  not  by 
legislative  enactment  remove  great  natural  barriers  or  utterly  overcome  the 
great  economic  laws  of  the  world's  supply  and  demand  as  they  affect  the  general 
level  of  values.  But  I  do  know  that  every  gretft  country,  through  its  revenue 
laws,  does,  and  purposely  does,  affect  the  value  of  the  products  of  its  important 
industries  within  its  own  borders,  and  does  protect,  stimulate,  and  make  profit- 
able industries  which  otherwise  could  not  stand  the  test  of  international  com- 
petition, and  to  that  extent  I  invoke  legislation  favoring  the  American  farmer. 
If  I  can  raise  his  financial  condition  so  that  his  life  will  more  nearly  correffpond 
with  the  life  of  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  cities,  I  want  to  do  so.  If  I  can 
make  farming  more  remunerative  by  law,  I  want  that  law. 

If  any  of  you  believe  that  the  farmer  of  this  country  is  to^ay  receiving  his 
proportionate  share  of  income  for  his  labor  and  capital  employed,  you  will  be 
Justified  in  saying  by  your  vote  that  he  shall  have  no  greater  reward  for  his 
industry ;  and  if  you  believe  that  his  prosperity  for  the  next  century  should  not 
be  superior  to  the  prosperity  of  the  average  grain  producer  of  the  world,  you 
will  be  Justified  in  voting  for  this  reciprocity  agreement,  because  the  certain 
effect  of  the  vote  will  be  to  fix  his  status  on  that  plane. 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  boy  who,  driving  his  broken  and  heavy  horses  with 
his  load  of  vegetables  or  cordwood  for  city  consumption,  reverentially  turns 
aside  to  yield  the  road  to  high-bred  steeds,  glittering  harness,  and  spotless  car- 
riage, or  who  by  accident  may  get  n  glimpse,  through  folds  of  silken  tapestry, 
into  some  parlor  whose  shining  floor  he  feels  would  be  profaned  by  his  step,  may 
Justly  be  excused  if  he  does  feel  in  his  heart  the  stirring  birth  of  some  vague, 
indefinite  hope  that  some  day,  some  way,  the  walls  of  his  own  little  cottage  may 
be  broadened  and  heightened  and  all  his  shabby  surroundings  brought  to  a 
higher  degree  of  beauty,  with  its  influence  for  reflnement  and  culture.  And  I, 
who  have  followed  this  lad  and  know  every  impulse  of  his  heart,  may  also  be 
pardoned  if  I  approach  this  subject  from  his  standpoint,  and  actuated  by  a  desire 
to  help  him  and  all  those  who  live  his  life  to  realize  to  some  extent  these  hopes 
and  aspirations. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  some  of  the  broad  and  statesmanlike 
reasons  which  guide  the  minds  of  many  in  supporting  this  reciprocal  trade 
agreement.  No  one  can  deny  that  one  of  the  principal  factors  that  enter  into 
national  prosperity  is  the  element  of  balance  of  trade.  Nor  is  there  any  denial 
of  the  truth  that  as  our  agricultural  surplus  dwindles  by  reason  of  home  con- 
sumption our  balance  of  trade  will  decrease.  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be 
doubted  whether  our  manufacturers  will  be  long  able  to  compete  In  the  world's 
market  with  the  more  cheaply  produced  articles  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or 
Japan.  With  our  exportation  of  food  products  growing  less  and  our  supremacy  in 
the  exportation  of  manufactured  articles  being  very  doubtful,  we  may  well  consider 
how  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain  that  balance  of  trade  which  has  given  us  our 
great  prosperity  during  most  of  the  last  40  years.  These  trade  conditions  may 
justify  those  in  supporting  this  bill  who  believe  that  by  this  treaty  we  shall  be 
able  to  considerably  increase  the  exportation  of  our  manufactured  products 
without  materially  affecting  our  agricultural  exportations  or  the  value  of  the 
home  product. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  need  the  balance  of  trade.  But  will  this  agreement, 
If  enacted  into  law,  increase  our  balance  of  trade  with  Canada?  If  it  will,  will 
that  increase  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  price?  If  it  will  Increase  our  balance 
of  trade,  of  course  we  will  all  reap  some  benefit  from  it  It  may  be  small,  but 
every  dollar  of  a  balance  of  trade  means  something  to  every  American  citizen* 

It  may  increase  our  exportations  of  farm  machinery.  As  the  Canadian  North- 
west develops,  as  it  will  undoubtedly  enormously  develop  in  the  next  decade, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  exportation  of  farm  machinery 
for  the  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba  grain  flelda  I  believe  we  will 
have  that  increase  whether  we  have  reciprocity  or  not  We  are  at  present 
supplying  the  demand  of  that  section  even  with  the  Canadian  tariff  to  be  over- 
come With  that  tariff  off,  the  Canadian  field  may  be  a  little  more  inviting. 
But  will  there  not  be  an  Increase  of  agricultural  importations  from  Canada 
that  will  more  than  offset  the  exportation  of  all  manuftictured  articles  into 
Canada?    I  feel  certain  this  will  be  the  result 

My  investigation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  an  Immediate 
increase  in  the  Importation  of  Canadian  potatoes,  hay,  barley,  flax,  wheat,  oats, 
considerable  dairy  products,  and  some  cattle,  and  that  in  the  grain  trade  there 
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will  be  an  ever-increaBlng  supply  from  Canada  as  her  new  landa  are  beinir 
brought  under  the  plow  and  our  old  lands  are  becoming  leas  prodocttre.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  if  our  prices  of  cereal  products  continue  on  this 
side  of  the  line  to  be  higher,  as  they  are  to-day,  than  on  the  Canadian  aide, 
Canada  will  export  heavily  into  this  country  until  such  exportatlons  produce  a 
level  of  prices.  It  may  be  that  after  the  level  has  been  once  obtained  and 
there  will  be  no  object  in  further  importing  from  Canada  into  this  country.  th« 
prices  on  both  sides  of  the  line  being  substantially  the  same,  Canadian  prvMl- 
ucts  will  go  directly  to  Europe  instead  of  the  United  States.  But  the  fact  tb^it 
she  will  have  an  enormous  surplus  for  exportation,  ready  to  be  dump^  into  our 
markets  the  moment  our  prices  rise  al)ove  hers,  will  have  the  same  effect  iu 
keeping  our  prices  on  a  plane  with  hers  as  though  she  were  actuaUy  Importing 
into  this  country.    This  Is  so  obvious  that  It  needs  no  elucidation. 

And  I  might  suggest  as  a  further  fact  along  this  line  that  there  are  two  waya 
of  increasing  our  balance  of  trade — one  by  increasing  our  exports  and  the  other 
by  diminishing  our  imports ;  or,  expressed  in  other  words,  by  buying  onr  own 
products  from  our  own  people  instead  of  buying  them  abroad.  A  dollmr  ex- 
pended at  home  is  always  a  dollar  saved  for  home;  and  a  dollar  saved  is 
always  equivalent  to  a  dollar  earned. 

The  Liberal  Party  of  Canada  supports  this  treaty  on  the  ground,  and  almost 
the  only  ground,  that  the  American  markets  will  afford  them  a  field  for  vast 
exportatlons  of  agricultural  products.  The  northwestern  farmers  of  Canada 
support  this  pact  for  the  same  reason  that  the  northwestern  American  UkTtnen 
oppose  it 

In  his  address  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  March  7,  1911«  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  said: 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  agreement  we  made  la  simply  to  get  better  prleee  f«r 
the  prodncts  of  the  Canadian  former.  This  la  a  proposition  so  obvlooa  that  I  mae  sor- 
prloed  that  it  should  have  received  the  treatment  it  has  received  on  the  part  of  oor 
friends  on  the  outside. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  the  Canadian  statesman  that  Canadian  farmers  will 
get  better  prices  for  their  products,  but  It  is  not  at  all  obvious  to  the  supporterv 
of  this  agreement  that  the  American  farmers  must  therefore  receive  leas  f^T 
their  products.  WiU  some  of  these  mathematically  inclined  snpporiers  of  tb^« 
proposition  demonstrate  to  me  how  It  is  possible  for  the  Canadian  farmer  to 
get  more  for  his  products  by  sending  them  into  the  United  States  if  the  prices 
are  not  higher  in  the  United  States?  And  if  it  is  true,  as  I  have  always  8Q|»- 
posed  it  was  mathematically  true,  that  increase  of  quantity  in  a  given  market 
tends  to  decrease  prices,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  Canadian  farmers^  prodncta 
to  come  into  this  country  in  any  great  quantities — such  quantities  aa  wonid 
greatly  benctft  the  Canadian  farmers — without  tending  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  American  products?  Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  American 
negotiators,  this  Canadian  statesman  declares  the  agreement  was  made  aim  pi  v 
to  get  better  prices  for  the  products  of  the  Canadian  farmers.  He  could  not 
get  better  prices  unless  the  American  prices  average  higher  than  the  Canadian 
prices,  and  he  could  not  get  his  higher  prices  from  the  American  side  nnleaa  the 
prodncts  were  exported  from  Canada  into  this  country.  So  I  have  strong  sap* 
port  In  my  position*  outside  of  facts  and  figures  which  I  will  produce  to  demon* 
strate  its  correctness,  in  the  well-weighed  and  carefully  worded  sentencea  of 
the  Canadian  premier. 

And  it  Is  also  evident  that  the  Canadian  statesman  believed  that  tbe  ad- 
vantage was  all  with  Canada ;  that  while  Canada  would  increase  her  exports  of 
agricultural  products  into  this  country,  we  would  not  materially  increase  tbe 
exportation  of  numufactured  products  into  Canada,  except  possibly  the  afrri- 
cultural  Imi^ementa  which  I  have  mentioned ;  for  in  the  same  address  he  bi^ly 
eomplimented  the  Canadian  minister  for — using  his  exact  words — having 
obtained  from  our  neighbors  such  an  advantageous  arrangemoit  and  having 
attained  it  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  Canadian  interests.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  only  thing  he  admitted  we  might  gain  advantage  in  was  in  the  ex- 
portation of  our  farm  machinery. 

Thus,  then,  do  my  views  accord  with  the  views  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Can- 
ada, that  we  will  not  Increase  our  balance  of  trade  by  this  agreement,  but.  o*^ 
the  contrary,  will  diminish  It,  and  Canada  will  increase  hers. 

Again,  it  is  urged  by  our  President,  and  I  believe  not  without  some  Juatlfi«ni- 
tlon,  that  now  is  the  accepted  time  to  enter  into  such  commercial  relatlona  with 
Canada  as  shall  assure  to  us  the  Canadian  trade.  "  Now  or  never.**  In  nsins 
theee  last  words,  with  co?i8iderable  emphasis,  the  President  undoubtedly  had  io 
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wind  the  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  more  close  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  her  colonlea  The  effort  of  Joseph  Chamberlain 
to  bring  about  such  a  condition  is  recent  history.  Representation  in  the  British 
Parliament  by  Canada  would  undoubtedly  place  the  home  Government  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  secure  preferential  rates  with  Canada  than  it  at  present  occupies. 
But,  Mr.  President,  unless  Canada  should  surrender  her  autonomy  entirely, 
which  I  do  not  believe  she  will  do  under  any  sort  of  an  agi'eement  with  Great 
Britain,  I  shall  still  have  faith  in  the  continuing  power  of  that  element  of 
human  nature  which  we  call  selfishness.  With  her  enormous  surplus  at  our 
door  we  need  have  no  fears  that  she  will  not  be  most  glad  to  avail  herself  of 
the  opportunity  to  enter  so  near  a  market  whenever  our  diminishing  home  sup- 
ply will  Justify  us  in  opening  ttiat  door.  I  shall  still  believe  that  a  people  with 
3,000  miles  of  imaginary  border  line  will  always  find  means  to  enter  into  advan- 
tageous commercial  relations  when  such  relations  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  of 
advantage  to  both  and  without  injury  to  the  great  industries  of  either.  But  the 
basts  of  such  a  commercial  relation  ought  to  be  reciprocally  Just,  one  which 
should  not  surrender  the  interests  of  one  great  class  of  people  of  either  country 
for  the  benefit  of  another  great  class. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  should  feel  compelled  to  vote  against  this  mesisure  for 
another  most  potent  reason,  even  though  I  had  some  doubts,  which  I  have  not, 
of  the  correctness  of  my  position.  I  know  that  the  people  ef  my  State,  not  by  a 
bare  majority,  but  in  overwhelming  numbers,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ratifi- 
cation df  this  agreement,  and  a  vote  in  its  favor  would  do  extreme  violence  to 
their  views  and  wishes.  I  know  it  is  said  by  many  that  the  farmers  are  not  so 
much  exercised  about  the  matter  as  we  are  led  to  believe.  I  have,  however, 
taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  my  State,  and  I 
know,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  are  overwhelmingly  and  extremely  bitter  against 
this  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  for  years  been  preaching  to  the  farmers  of  my  State 
this  doctrine:  You  are  not  receiving  your  full  share  of  American  prosperity; 
you  are  not  receiving  for  your  labor,  hour  for  hour,  anything  like  equally  intel- 
ligent labor  is  receiving  in  other  vocations ;  you  are  selling  the  products  of  your 
farm,  the  result  of  your  labor,  in  an  unprotected  world's  market  and  in  competi- 
tion with  the  farm  products  of  the  world,  w*hile  everything  which  you  purchase 
has  an  artificial  and  'enhanced  value,  due  to  protective  duties  and  the  higher 
prices  allowed  for  the  labor  employed  in  producing  it  You  can  not  remedy  this 
by  depriving  others  of  their  protection,  for  in  doing  so  you  will  destroy  your 
best  market — ^the  home  demand.  If  you  should  put  the  laborers  engaged  in 
manafiicturing  on  an  earning  basis  equal  only  to  that  of  the  labor  of  the  whole 
world,  you  would  thereby  decrease  their  purchasing  power  and  diminish  their 
ability  to  purchase  your  products.  And  what  is  still  worse,  by  closing  their 
mills  you  would  send  your  own  money  abroad  to  be  expended  by  a  foreign  people 
In  the  purchase  of  foreign  products. 

You  are  laboring  under  what  is  always  a  material  disadvantage  and  a  price 
depreaser,  namely,  a  surplus.  The  great  question  for  you  is  how  to  get  rid  of 
that  surplus.  There  are  two  ways  of  eliminating  it — one  by  producing  less;  the 
other  by  Increasing  consumption.  You  have  the  land.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  to  production.  You  can  not  allow  that  land  to  be  nonproductive  or  to 
produce  that  which  gives  you  no  profit.  It  is  far  better  for  you  to  increase  the 
home  consumption  to  take  care  of  that  surplus,  and  maintain  a  living  price,  than 
to  decrease  your  production.  You  also  know  that  a  home  market  has  a  greater 
Influence  in  maintaining  good  prices,  evoi  though  it  may  not  take  all  of  your 
surplus,  than  has  a  foreign  market.  The  home  consumption  always  reduces  the 
volume  of  the  surplus  which  otherwise  would  liave  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  world's  production.  The  smaller  the  surplus  the  greater  the  value  per 
unit 

Now  let  us  look  this  condition  straight  in  the  face  and  see  what  is  the  best 
future  policy  for  us  as  farmers.  We  can  start  our  investigation  with  this 
assured  fact:  There  is  a  natural  limit  to  acreage  and  production;  there  Is  no 
natural  barrier  which  will  limit  Increase  of  population.  Our  population  will 
go  right  on  increasing,  but  when  our  available  acreage  Is  all  converted  Into 
productive  soil  we  can  not  add  to  that  acreage.  We  may  Increase  within  limits 
the  productiveness  of  each  acre,  but  we  can  not  increase  the  number  of  acrea 
It  needs  no  expert  mathematician  to  demonstrate  that  consumption  will  soon 
overtake  production,  and  that  your  surplus  will  soon  be  wiped  out  When  we 
began  to  turn  the  sod  of  the  prairies  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east 
of  the  desert  plains,  we  had  a  vast  empire  of  fertile  land  to  convert,  and  for 
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a  while  production  kept  more  than  apace  with  consumption.  Prior  to  ISTO  we 
were  producing  about  250,000,000  buahels  of  wheat  annually.  In  the  aereotles 
there  was  a  wonderful  migration  to  these  western  lands.  In  the  later  serenties 
we  began  to  see  the  result  of  this  western  settlement  Within  a  very  few  j^tkn 
our  wheat  production  mounted  up  to  the  600,000,000-bushel  mark.  Since  1880 
the  increase  has  been  very  gradual.  We  can  therefore  take  1880  as  the  becin- 
ning  of  the  era  of  the  greater  wheat  production  in  the  United  States  and  oae 
it  as  a  proper  basis  for  computation.  In  1880  our  population  was,  in  round 
numbers,  60,000,000  and  our  wheat  production  408,540,868  bushels.  In  1910  oar 
population  was  92,000,000  and  our  estimated  wheat  production  070,000.000 
bushels.  In  the  last  80  years,  therefore,  our  population  has  increased  88  per 
cent  and  our  wheat  production  only  54  per  cent  In  a  few  years  we  will  priah- 
ably  reach  a  stationary  period  in  the  production  of  wheat  Onr  best  statistlcUnfl 
and  those  who  have  given  the  matter  very  great  study  l)elieTe  tliat  we  can  hoc 
under  present  methods  of  farming,  raise  on  an  average  more  than  aboot 
700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum.  We  will,  of  course,  place  some  new 
lands  under  cultivation,  but  old  lands  which  have  heretofore  t>een  need  for 
wheat  raising  must  necessarily  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Our  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  is  now  about  6^  bushels.  If  oar  maxi- 
mum production  of  wheat  is  700,000,000  bushels  it  would  supply  the  needs  of 
107,000,000  people  in  round  numbers.  In  other  words,  when  our  population  la 
107,000,000  wheat  production  and  consumption  will  be  equal.  How  long  will 
that  be?  Two  converging  lines  must  sooner  or  later  meet,  and  the  period  of 
time  in  which  they  will  meet  depends  upon  the  velocity  by  which  they  are 
continued  and  the  degree  of  their  convergence.  A  glance  at  our  popnlatloD 
statistics  shows  that  from  1890  to  1900  we  Increased  21  per  cent  From  1900  to 
1910  we  Increased  21  per  cent  We  may  naturally  assume  that  we  will  increase 
In  the  next  10  years  at  the  same  rate.  This  would  be  an  increase  of  Zl  per 
cent  per  year.  The  population  in  1910  was,  in  round  numbers^  92,000,000. 
Ninety-two  million  from  107,000,000  leaves  15,000,000.  Two  and  one-tenth  per 
cent  of  92,000,000  is  1,982,000,  the  increase  in  one  year.  Dividing  15,000,000 
by  this  average  yearly  increase,  we  have  eight  yeara  Therefore,  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  in  population  and  with  an  increase  of  our  wheat  prodncUon 
up  to  an  average  of  700,000,000,  consumption  and  production  will  equal  each 
other  in  1918,  or  seven  years  hence. 

In  the  year  1918,  then,  your  crop  will  sell  for  the  world's  price,  plus  the 
tariff.  If  your  tariff  Is  25  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  you  will  receive  25  cents 
a  bushel  more  than  the  world's  price,  and  so  of  flax  and  barley,  unleas  there 
should  be  a  shortage  in  the  world's  supply.  But  if  the  tariff  wall  is  broken 
down  between  this  country  and  Canada  the  enormous  Canadian  surplus  will 
certainly  bring  your  production  to  the  level  of  the  world's  price. 

There,  however,  will  l>e  no  danger  of  any  food  famine,  because,  first,  tbere 
will  be  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  on  our  border  line  seeking  admission ; 
and,  second,  whenever  the  price  of  our  product  will  Justify  the  expense  of  more 
Intensive  farming  we  can  for  a  century  at  least  keep  up  with  our  Increaatna 
home  demand. 

So,  Mr.  President  even  though  we  were  receiving  no  benefit  from  our  present 
protective  duties  the  future  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  wheat  tu&rley,  oats,  and 
flax  demand  the  maintenance  of  the  present  protective  law.  That,  Mr.  Presl- 
doit  la  what  I  have  been  praying  for.  I  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
production  of  wheat  In  this  country  might  be  a  little  less  than  the  home  deouuMl« 
Just  sufllciently  less  to  give  the  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  protection.  I  know 
that  when  that  time  arrives  the  farmer  will  be  receiving  a  price  for  his  prodnct 
that  will  give  him  for  his  labor  a  value  greater  than  he  has  ever  received  before, 
a  value  that  will  place  him  on  a  more  equal  earning  plane  with  hie  brotliers 

of  the  city. 

This  has  been  my  doctrine,  this  has  been  my  hope,  this  is  what  I  have 
preadied  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  fanner 
constituency,  believing  in  the  correctness  of  my  doctrine  and  holding  the  eon- 
victlons  which  I  do,  that  the  compensation  for  farm  labor  should  l>e  materially 
raised  and  not  lowered,  my  moral  duty  is  to  vote  against  this  treaty. 

Even  if  we  admitted  that  the  American  market  is  now  no  better  than  the 
Canadian  market  still  we  must  answer  that  as  soon  as  consumption  orotakes 
production  in  this  country  we  will  reap  an  advantage,  and  that  advantage  Is 
what  we  have  earned  and  what  we  have  been  promised  as  a  compensatioD  for 
our  sacrifices  for  the  general  principle  of  protection  during  the  last  40  years 

But  Mr.  President  we  are  tonlay  and  have  for  several  years  been  receiving  bet- 
ter prices  in  the  Northwest  for  our  cereals  because  of  the  protection  accorded 
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And  I  come  now  directly  to  tbe  question :  Does  tbe  present  tariff  secure  to 
the  American  farmer  a  price  for  his  products  greater  than  that  which  the  Cana- 
dian receives*  and  greater  than  what  he  would  receive  without  the  duty,  or  is 
his  price  fixed  by  the  exiwrt  value  of  his  product?  Is  it  the  home  demand  or 
the  foreign  demand  that  governs  his  values? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ^ve  one  rule  governing  commercial  values  which  I  be- 
lieve is  most  comprehensive  and  most  nearly  correct  That  Is  this :  The  general 
level  of  the  value  of  staple  products,  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  is  governed 
by  the  world's  supply  and  demand.  But  whether  prices  are  above  or  below  that 
level  in  particular  sections  of  the  world  depends  on  many  extraneous  conditions, 
such  as  local  supply  and  demand,  freight,  course  of  trade,  and  character  of  the 
particular  staple  produced.  This  general  level  of  wheat  prices,  for  instance,  is 
not  fixed  by  Liverpool,  Hamburg,  or  Chicago.  If  the  world's  supply  shows  an 
overabundance.  It  depresses  the  price  everywhere.  If  there  is  a  world's  short- 
age, every  market  in  the  world  responds  In  a  higher  general  level  of  prices. 

But  while  this  world's  supply  and  demand  affects  the  general  level  of  values, 
it  does  not  bring  every  market  on  the  same  level.  If  the  demand  In  a  particular 
section  is  greater  than  the  product  in  that  section,  Its  prices  will  be  above  the 
world's  level  of  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  error  of  many  men  who  discuss  this  question  is  that  they 
fall  to  take  into  consideration  those  secondary  influ^ices  which  often  arc  of 
more  value  than  the  primary  cause  of  supply  and  need. 

Whoi  they  consider  the  subject  of  wheat,  they  will  say  to  us:  We  raised 
this  year,  say,  650,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  we  need  for  home  consumption 
600,000,000  bushels;  we  must  therefore  export  50,000,000  bushels;  and  if  that 
50,000,000  bushels  must  compete  with  the  world's  markets,  it  fixes  the  price  of 
the  whole  of  the  product  of  this  year.  With  this  simple  and  academic  course 
of  reasoning  they  close  their  investigation  and  refuse  to  be  convinced  of  their 
error. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  easily  their  philosophy  may  be  shattered:  In  their 
mind's  eye  they  see  a  great  bin  of  American  wheat  holding  50,000,000  bu^els, 
designated  surplus.  They  never  stop  to  ask  where  this  bin  is  located,  whether 
it  is  at  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  or  Minneapolis ;  they  never  ask  what  par- 
ticular kind  of  grain  makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  surplus ;  they  never  ask  in  what 
particular  section  is  the  bulk  of  this  grain  raised ;  they  never  ask  where  Is  the 
field  of  consumption  for  this  particular  kind  of  grain ;  they  never  stop  to  figure 
out  whether  the  surplus  of  one  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  one  particular  section 
will  affect  the  price  of  another  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  another  section ;  they 
lose  sight  of  the  sise  of  their  country  and  the  particular  territory  which  pro- 
duces certain  kinds  of  grain.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  there  may  be  an 
insufllcient  supply  of  No.  1  northern  wheat  to  meet  the  milling  demand  of  one 
section,  and  that  the  millers  must  mix  all  they  dare  of  a  softer  wheat  from 
another  section  to  supply  this  deficiency;  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  this 
60,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  is  not  in  one  bin  located  at  one  point,  but  In  several 
large  bins  located  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  apart,  and  also  many 
smaller  bins,  each  holding  Its  particular  species  or  grade  of  grain  and  represent- 
ing the  special  product  of  a  particular  section  with  outlet  only  at  a  particular 
port ;  it  never  occurs  to  them  tbat  one  bin  may  be  located  at  San  Francisco  with 
its  particular  kind  of  soft  wheat,  one  at  Minneapolis  with  its  No.  1  northern 
wheat,  one  at  Chicago  with  its  winter  red,  one  at  New  Orleans  with  its  turkey 
red ;  it  never  occurs  to  them  that  the  course  of  transportation  may  prevent  the 
surplus  of  one  section  being  used  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  another  section; 
and  yet,  Mr.  President,  every  one  of  these  factors  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  that  surplus  in  different  markets. 

Now,  suppose  the  San  E^nclsco  bin,  which  holds  the  surplus  of  what  may 
be  designated  San  Francisco  territory,  is  full  to  overflowing  and  the  Minne- 
apolis surplus  bin  is  empty,  as  it  has  been  for  about  10  years  or  more.  Minne- 
apolis can  not  get  San  Francisco  wheat  Freight  rates  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition.  Nor  would  Minneapolis  take  San  Francisco  wheat  If  she  could 
get  it  It  would  not  answer  her  milling  purposes.  She  could  not  depend  on 
the  Chicago  bin  for  It,  because  she  can  only  use  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  kind 
of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  bin  for  the  grade  of  fiour  which  she  must  make  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  her  product,  a  standard  tbat  has  given  her  fame  and 
wealth.  The  New  Orleans  bin,  like  the  San  Francisco  bin,  is  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  both  the  character  of  grain  and  freii^t  rates.  Thus  you  will  see 
that  while  each  one  of  those  last-moitioned  bins  might  have  a  discharge  spout 
leading  to  some  port  of  exportation,  the  Minneapolis  consumptive  demand  might 
have  for  exportation  none  of  the  grain  raised  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
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South  Dakota,  parts  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Montana  which  she  needs  for 
milling  purposes;  and  all  of  the  grain  raised  In  these  States  might  hare  a 
value  fixed  by  the  home  demand:  and  that  demand  might  lift  the  price  con- 
siderably above  the  price  in  Canada  or  in  any  other  section  which  was  obliged 
to  seek  the  open  world's  field  with  its  surplus. 

Now,  let  me  bring  this  theory  home  to  you  in  concrete  fticts  and  figures. 

I  have  here  a  table  of  comparative  prices  of  the  same  grade  of  grain  In 
Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis.  Winnipeg  quotations,  which  all  grain  naen  know 
to  mean  the  price  at  elevators  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  are  taken  from 
the  market  reports  at  Winnipeg,  and  the  Minneapolis  quotations  from  the 
reports  at  Minneapolis.  They  have  the  same  grade  of  grain.  No.  1  northern, 
in  both  citiea  But  If  you  will  examine  into  the  requirements  of  the  Wlnnlpec 
and  Minneapolis  grades  of  No.  1  northern  you  will  see  that  Canadian  No.  2 
northern  approximates  our  American  No.  1.  For  instance,  Canadian  No.  1 
northern  requires  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  Minneapolis  No.  1  northern  reqnlrHi 
58  pounds  to  the  bushel,  Winnipeg  No.  2  requires  58  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  au*! 
as  there  are  generally  about  3  cents  spread  between  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  gndea. 
you  would  obtain  a  closer  comparative  price  If  you  would  add  8  cents  more  to 
each  bushel  at  Minneapolis  as  you  go  through  this  table.  But  as  this  Is  nut 
goierally  known  or  understood,  we  use  No.  1  northern  as  the  basis  of  com> 
parlson  in  eadi  instance. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 


Comparative  figures, 
[Winnipeg  1  northern  and  Mlnueapolla  1  northern.] 


Dste.> 


190B. 
July  10... 
July  17... 
July  24... 
July  31... 
Aug.  9... 
Aug.  14. . 
Aug.  21 . . 
Aug.  28. . 
Sept.  4... 
Sept.  11. 
Sept.  18.. 
Sept.  26.. 
Oct.  2.... 
Oct.».... 
Oct.  16. . . 
Oct.  23... 
Oct.  30... 
Nov.  6. . . 
Not.  18. . 
Nov.  20.. 
Nov.  27.. 
DeQ.  4.... 
Bee,  11... 
Dec.  18... 
Dec  25... 


1910. 

Jan.  1 

Jen.  8 

Jen.  15.... 
Je&.22.... 

Jen.  29 

Feb.  5.... 
Feb.  12... 
Feb.  19... 
Feb.  25... 
Her.  5.... 
Her.  12... 
Her.  19... 
Her.  20... 
Apr.  2.... 
Apr.  9.... 
Apr.  16..., 


Wionipcs 
cloeins 
price  1*. 


UlnneapoUs 

cloelne 

Dricel*. 


(«) 


(«) 


Date.1 


1910 
Apr.  23. 
Apr.  30. 
May  7... 
May  14. . 
May  21.. 
May  28.. 
June  4.. 
June  11. 
June  18. 
June  25. 
July  2... 
JulyO... 
July  16. . 
July  23. . 
July  30. . 
Aug.  6. . 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  27. 
Sept.  3.. 
Sept.  10. 
Sept.  17. 
Sept.  24. 
Octl... 
Oct.  9... 
Oct  15. . 
Oct,  22.. 
Oct.  29.. 
Nov.  5. . 
Nov.  12. 
Nov.  19. 
Nov.  26. 
Dec.  3... 
Deo.  10.. 
Dec.  17.. 
Deo.  24.. 
Dec  31.. 

1911 
Jan.  7... 
Jan.  14.. 
Jan.  21 . . 
Jan.  28.. 


Winnipeg 
closing 
price  1*. 


I 


(») 


(•) 


OU 


closing 
price  1*. 


(«) 


1301 

130 

136 

12M 

120 

IH 

"2 

113 
112 
111 
111 
113 
109 
111 
107 
104 
103 
101 
lOB 
104 
IQB 
104 
101 
101 


^ 


ui 


>  The  day  dted  in  eeoh  oeae.U  Saturday. 
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Mr.  McGuMBEB.  Mr.  President  I  want  Senators  to  understand  that  I  have 
given  here  the  last  Saturday  of  every  month  in  every  year  for  the  years  1909, 
1910,  and  a  part  of  1911,  and  that  on  every  one  of  those  dates  throughout  all 
of  the  time  we  could  not  have  exported  to  Europe  from  the  northern  part  of  this 
country  one  bushel  of  grain  of  the  kind  that  is  enumerated  in  this  table. 

I  start  with  July  10,  1909,  when  prices  were  nearly  the  same.  The  price  in 
Winnipeg  was  $1.31}  and  in  Minneapolis  only  $1,801.  There  was  then  an  ad- 
vantage in  Winnipeg  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  bushel.  But  that  was  due  to 
speculation  and  a  sort  of  cornering  of  the  market  It  immediately  went  down 
to  its  normal  condition,  and  when  we  get  along  as  far  as  July  31  the  price  was 
$1.19  in  Winnipeg  and  $1.32  in  Minneapolis;  the  next  week,  August  9,  $1.12  in 
Winuipes:  and  $1.28  in  MimicaiM)li8 — IG  cents  difference;  August  14,  $1.10  in 
Winnipeg  and  $1.43  in  Minneapolis — 33  cents  difference. 

Here  was  the  same  cause — speculation  in  the  Minneapolis  markets  for  a  few 
day&  The  bulls  had  the  better  of  it  and  forced  the  price  of  wheat  up  to  much 
beyond  the  average  difference  between  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg.  Why  is  this 
great  difference  between  Minneapolis  and  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  prices? 
To  reach  water  transportation  Minneapolis  grain  must  be  shipped  to  Duluth. 
So  tBLT  as  transportation  is  concerned  to  European  countries,  Port  Arthur  and 
Duluth  are  situated  about  the  same.  The  cost  of  transportation  to  European 
coimtTies  is  practically  the  same,  and  yet  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  both  pay  uni- 
formly higher  prices  than  Winnipeg  pays  for  grain  of  the  same  grade.  This 
is  not  due  to  speculation  or  any  great  fluctuation  caused  thereby,  because,  as 
you  will  observe,  the  spread  between  the  two  places  has  for  years  been  growing 
wider,  and  if  you  will  look  carefully  you  will  note  that  our  prices  advance  about 
In  proportion  as  our  general  exports  decline. 

And  there  must  be  some  trade  condition  which  gives  the  American  farmer 
better  prices  for  his  grade.  If  you  will  investigate  this  subject  still  further, 
you  will  find  that  Minneapolis  has  practically  ceased  to  export  our  commercial 
grade.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  from  Minnesota,  was  to  the  effect  that 
for  about  12  or  15  years  Minnearx>lls  has  not  been  exporting  at  all.  Yet  this 
Is  the  greatest  wheat  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nbxson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

The  Presiding  Offices  (Mr.  Gallinger  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  NEi..80if .  The  Senator  might  add  in  that  connection  that  Duluth  for  years 
has  not  exported  any  wheat  to  Europe. 

Mr.  McCiTMBEB.  Not  anything  except  a  little  macaroni  and  the  poorest  grades. 

I  tried  to  find  out  through  Minneapolis  wheat  Arms  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool.  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one  of  the  principal 
grain  firms  could  give  me  the  information.  One  firm  which  was  also  doing 
business  in  Duluth  and  which  exported  some  grain — I  think  this  was  mostly 
macaroni  or  the  lower  grades  of  grain — ^was  able  to  give  me  the  approximate 
cost  of  transportation.  But  why  is  it  that  Minneapolis  is  not  exporting  and  has 
not  been  exporting  grain?  There  is  Just  one  answer.  Because  she  has  had  to 
pay  such  prices  in  order  to  get  the  grain  she  needed  for  her  flour  mills  that 
she  has  remained  above  an  export  basis.  She  Is  manufacturing  a  grade  of  flour 
for  her  American  as  well  as  her  export  business  which  she  must  maintain  at 
her  high  standard  of  perfection.  She  must  have  all  of  the  wheat  of  a  certain 
kind  raised  In  that  section  of  the  country  for  that  purpose.  In  fact,  she  must 
have  more  than  what  is  raised  in  the  Minneapolis  territory  for  that  purpose, 
and  she  must  therefore  reach  farther  South  and  get  another  kind  of  grain 
which  she  can  mix,  sometimes  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  I  am  informed,  with  her 
northern  wheat  without  reducing  the  standard  of  her  flour.  Some  of  you  still 
insist  that  Uverpool  flxes  our  price.  I  have  here  another  table,  which  I  pro- 
cured from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  giving 
the  range  of  cash  price  per  bushel  of  No.  1  northern  during  each  month  of  the 
years  1908, 1009,  and  1910  in  Minneapolis  and  Liverpool. 

I  am  informed^  and  I  think  correctly,  that  the  transportation  from  Minne- 
apolis to  Liverpool,  including  insurance,  handling,  and  so  forth,  is  from  15  to 
16  cents  per  bushel ;  and  as  people  are  not  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  wheat 
for  amusement,  yon  can  properly  assume  that  the  wheat  would  not  be  shipped 
from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool  unless  the  dealer  receives  from  1  to  2  cents  per 
bushel  proflt  upon  his  risk  and  investment  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  on  an 
exporting  basis,  Minneapolis  prices  would  have  to  be  about  17  cents  lower  than 
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LiTerpooI  prices.  If  yon  will  Inspect  the  table,  you  will  observe,  taking 
ayeragee,  that  during  the  year  1008  the  average  price  ot  No.  1  northern  In 
Minneapolis  was  $1.11 ;  the  average  price  in  Liverpool  was  $1.25,  or  14  cents  dif- 
ference— ^less  than  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation,  and  so  forth. 
Yon  will  also  find  that  the  average  price  of  No.  1  northern  in  Minneapolts  in 
1909  was  $1.20,  while  the  average  price  in  Liverpool  was  only  $1.29,  a  difference 
of  only  9  cents.  You  will  also  find  from  the  same  table  that  the  average  price 
of  No.  1  northern  in  Minneapolis  during  1910  was  $1.14,  and  the  average  price  in 
Liverpool  was  $1.14,  exactly  the  same  in  Minneapolis  as  in  Liverpool ;  and  yet 
some  of  you  keep  on  insisting  that  Liverpool  fixes  our  prices.  There  was  iMt  a 
single  day,  Mr.  President,  in  those  three  years  that  Minneapolis  could  have 
shipped  this  grade  of  grain  to  Liverpool. 

I  will  ask  leave  to  introduce  this  table,  from  which  Senators  can  see 
month  the  average  in  both  of  those  great  markets. 

The  Pbbsidino  Offices.  Without  objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Range  of  cash  prices^  per  bushel,  of  No.  1  northern. 


Mootb. 


MlnoeapoUs.      Liverpool. 


1908. 

Juraary 

Febmwy 

March 

iS!!::::::::; 

June 

July 

August 

Septambfr.... 

October 

NovamlMr.... 
Deoexnbar.... 


Average. 

1909. 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 


91.0&41.14 

1.01-  1.10 

1.03-1.11 

.98-  1.08 

1.06-  1.11 
l.OS-l.lO 

1.07-  1.21 
.9»-1.36 

1.00-1.05 
1.0^  1.05 
1.04-  1.08 
1.06-  1.12 


l.U 


81.27-91.82 
1.1»-1.26 
1.18-1.29 
1.21-1.26 
1.25-  1.28 
1.1»-1.22 
1.1»-1.21 
1.26 

1.2fr-1.27 
1.1»-1.22 
1.18-  1.20 
1.17-1.20 


1.25 


1.07-  1.11 
1.10-1.10 
1.12-1.17  ; 
MS-  1.29  ' 
1.27-  1.85  . 
1.2»-  1.38  I 
1.2^1.35  , 


1.1»-1.20 
L23-  1.27 
1.27-  1.31 
1.32-  1.41 
1.38-  1.41 
1.38-  1.39 


Month. 


MlnnaapoUi.;  UwwyouA. 


1909— Continued. 

August 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 

Average 

1910. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average 


to.  97-41. 44 

.97-1.01 

.9»-1.06 

1.01-  1.07 

1.0^  l.U 


■ 

I 


1.81^  un 

1.16-  l.lf 

i.i7>  i.a» 
1.19*  un 


1.20 


1.10- 
1.10- 
1.12- 
1.01^ 
1.0»- 
1.02- 
1.18- 
1.09- 
1.0»- 
1.02- 
.99- 
1.00- 


1.16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.14 
1.17 
1.29 
1.23 
1.16 
1.12 
1.07 
1.06 


1.22- 
1.9»- 
1.19* 
1.16- 
1.00- 
1.02- 
1.10- 
1.21- 
1.19- 
1.14- 
1.07- 
1.07- 


1.29 


1.24 
1.21 
i.S 
1.23 
1.14 
1.10 
1.27 
1.26 
l.M 
1.19 
1.11 
1.09 


1.14 


1.14 


These  figures  are  taken  from  statistics  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Aniculture. 
All  Inactions  are  omitted. 


DepartnMBt  of 


Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Now,  if  you  will  compare  this  table  with  the  previous  table 
referred  to,  you  will  find  about  the  same  relation  between  Minneapolis  and  L«iv- 
erpool  prices  that  you  find  betweoi  Minneapolis  and  Port  Arthur.  It  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  while  Port  Arthur  must  pay  for  her  grain  Lirerpool 
prices,  less  transportation,  insurance  commissions,  profits,  and  so  forth,  because 
of  her  very  heavy  exports,  Minneapolis  does  not  pay  for  grain  on  the  basis  of  an 
export  price,  but  on  the  basis  of  home  consumption  and  demand. 

I  might  add  that  Chicago  for  most  of  the  year  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  further  into  this  question  of  northwestern 
products,  her  home  consumption  and  her  exportation,  you  will  again  find  evi- 
dence of  the  Importance  of  home  consumption.  We  do  raise  a  wheat  in  that 
section  which  we  are  compelled  to  export,  namely,  macaroni.  The  demand  of 
this  country  for  macaroni  wheat  is  not  large.  I  am  informed  that  this  wheat 
is  nearly  all  exported.  It  must  therefore  sell  on  an  export  basia  And  I  have 
known  the  difference  in  price  between  that  kind  of  wheat  and  No.  1  northern 
to  run  from  15  cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel.  The  value  of  macaroni  was  fixed 
by  the  foreign  demand;  the  value  of  No.  1  northern  was  fixed  by  the  home 
demand.  That  Is  why  our  northwestern  farmers  are  receiving  a  price  for  their 
pnxluct  very  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  Canadian  product. 

Now,  does  this  benefit  of  higher  prices  accrue  to  the  other  wheat  ralsen  In 
the  country,  or  is  It  limited  to  the  wheat  raisers  of  the  Northwestern  States^ 
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Mr.  President,  the  application  of  this  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
answer  this  question.  Using  the  bin  illustration  again :  The  price  of  the  Chi- 
cago grain  will  be  higher  or  lower  than  what  we  call  the  world's  level  in  prices 
just  to  the  extent  that  her  surplus  bin  is  full  to  overflowing,  partially  full,  or 
empty.  Prices  will  be  depressed  or  enlivened  according  to  whether  the  supply 
of  grain  in  that  market  is  great,  medium,  or  below  the  demand.  Well,  then, 
supposing  there  is  a  surplus  in  the. Chicago  bin.  Will  it. not  follow  that  any 
condition  which  will  reduce  that  surplus  will  enhance  Its  value?  What  is  one 
of  the  principal  factors  that  will  reduce  that  surplus?  It  is  the  demand  of  the 
Minneapolis  mills  for  more  wheat  than  their  territory  will  supply — that  is,  for 
more  wheat  of  the  kind  they  can  use  for  their  standard  of  flour.  Durum  wheat, 
for  instance,  can  not  be  used.  But  the  millers  can  use  a  percentage  of  other 
grades  of  grain.  Nearly  every  year  Minneapolis  draws  from  the  Chicago  terri- 
tory some  wheat  which  can  be  mixed  with  northern  wheat  This  lowers  the 
surplus;  this  enhances  the  value  of  all  of  the  grain  in  the  Chicago  territory. 
If  the  Minneapolis  millers  could  get  this  No.  1  northern  wheat  or  No.  1  hard 
wheat  free  from  Canada,  which  is  within  her  territory,  do  you  suppose  for  a 
moment  she  would  go  into  the  Chicago  territory  for  a  grain  which  she  dare  not 
use  beyond  a  certain  percentage?  Thus  not  only  are  the  border  State  farmers 
benefited,  but  every  other  grain  State  is  to  some  extent  benefited  by  a  mainte- 
nance of  the  tariff  law ;  and  all  would  suffer,  but  not  in  the  same  degree,  if  that 
wall  is  leveled. 

Every  farmer  knows  the  depressing  price  on  wheat  when  there  is  an  enormous 
com  surplus,  and  every  com  producer  understands  the  depressing  price  on  corn 
when  there  is  an  enormous  wheat  surplus.  You  can  not  Injure  one  of  these  in- 
dustries without  to  some  extent  injuring  the  other  industries. 

ACOOUNTINO  FOB  DIFFEBENGES  IN  OBAIN   PRICES. 

Finding  these  American  prices  so  universally  and  persistently  higher  on  the 
American  than  on  the  Canadian  side,  those  Senators  and  others  who  feel  the 
need  of  some  plausible  excuse  for  voting  for  a  proposition  which  will  bring  all 
those  prices  to  the  same  level  have  sought  In  every  way  to  demonstrate  that 
these  differences  were  due  to  some  other  cause  than  protection.  They  have 
tried  to  show  that  there  were  equivalent  differences  between  the  prices  of  wheat 
In  oar  own  different  grain  markets.  They  have  failed  in  every  instance.  When 
investigated  it  would  be  found  that  these  differences  in  our  own  markets  were 
transitory  and  that  they  were  due  either  to  erroneous  comparison  of  different 
kinds  of  grain  or  to  speculation,  the  temporary  cornering  or  overloading  of 
markets  or  a  difference  in  freight  rates  between  those  markets,  whereas  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Canadian  and  American  markets  was  permanent,  and  towns 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  border  line  situated  the  same,  with  rates  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  sen  board  tlie  same,  showed  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat, 
from  20  to  30  cents  a  bushel  on  barley,  and  from  25  to  90  cents  a  bushel  on  flax. 
In  ftivor  of  the  American  farmer,  and  that  other  great  wheat  centers  having 
exactly  the  same  facilities  to  reach  foreign  markets  showed  the  Fame  advantage 
to  the  American  farmer. 

I  will  again  use  a  table  which  I  used  in  a  previous  discussion  on  the  subject. 
This  is  a  new  Congress,  with  many  new  Senators.  After  this  reciprocity  treaty 
had  been  made  public  I  wired  to  obtain  the  prices  of  grain  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  line  between  Canada  and  North  Dakota,  in  towns  where  freight  rates 
would  be  the  same.  I  will  have  printed  here  a  table  showing  the  prices  on 
wheat  and  barley,  so  far  as  I  received  them,  in  those  towns,  showing  their  loca- 
tion and  the  distance  between  them.  Now,  what  was  shown  in  reference  to 
these  prices  on  the  dates  mentioned  in  this  table  has  been  substantially  true  for 
a  good  many  year& 
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Comparative  prices  of  wheat  and  harJey  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


Date& 


Dec.  31, 1910.. 
Jan.  10,1911.. 

Do 

Dec.  31, 1910. 
Jan.  11,1911.. 
Dec.  31, 1910. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jan.  10, 1911.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dec.  31, 1910. 
Jan.  10,1911.. 

Do 

Do 

J.H)*  ...... 


Kind  of 
grain. 


Wheat. 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do.... 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do..., 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 
..do..., 
..do.... 
Barley. 
..do.... 
..do..., 


Name  of 

town  in        „_ 

United    <-  P?' 

States. 


Price 


bushel. 


Kennit....| 

Pembina. .  i 

Neche 

1  Portal 

'  Walhalla..| 

St.  John... 

Hannah... 

Neche i 

Sarles 

Westhope. 

....do 

— do 

St.  John... 

Hansboro. 

Antler 

Portal 

Pembina. . 

Neche 

St.  John.. 


10.90 
.97 
.96 
.90 
.96 
.91 
.90 
.91 
.89 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
.96 
.90 
.91 
.92 
.67 
.66 
.66 


Name  of  town 
in  Canada 


Price 

per 

bushel. 


Estevan i 

Emerson 

Gretna 


North  Portal., 

Haskett i 

Boissevan ; 

Snowflake 

Oretna 

Clearwater...! 

Colter 

Lvleton I 

MAlita I 

Boissevan. . . 
Oartwright. . 

Lyleton 

Boscurvis... 

Emerson 

Oretna 


10.76 
.82 
.81 
.76 
.83 
.81 
.77 
.81 
.75 
.85 
.84 
.86 
.86 
.77 
.78 
.76 
.42 
.38 


Differ- 
ence in 
price. 


10.14 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.13 
.10 
.13 
.10 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.14 
.10 
.13 
.13 
.17 
.26 
.28 


Distance  apart. 


15  miles  apart.. 
4  miles  apart... 
2  miles  apart... 
Just  across  line. 
6  miles  apart... 

15  miles  apart.. 
4m0esapart... 
2  miles  apart... 
Just  across  line. 

16  miles  apart.. 
20  miles  apart.. 
30  miles  apart.. 
15  miles  apart.. 
8  miles  apart... 
6  miles  apart... 
15  miles  apart.. 
4  miles  apart... 
2  miles  apart... 


Tariff 

per 
busheL 


." 


10.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.30 
.30 


To  understand  this  table  I  call  attention  to  the  map  on  the  wall.  Yen  will 
see  there  the  Great  Northern  line  in  red  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  States 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana.  You  will  see  the. great  number  of 
feeders  running  up  to  the  Canadian  line  on  the  North  Dakota  side,  with  little 
towns  marked  in  black.  You  will  see  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  paralleling 
the  northern  part  of  the  line,  with  little  Canadian  towns  marked  in  red  coloring. 
You  will  notice  one  town  exactly  on  the  line,  which  is  Portal  and  North  Portal, 
that  Is  divided  only  by  a  street,  with  the  British  flag  flying  on  one  side  and  the 
American  flag  flying  on  the  other. 

The  freight  rates  at  those  points  on  the  Canadian  Paciflc  and  on  the  American 
side  are  the  same.  They  are  within  the  same  territory,  and  the  grain  from  one 
can  be  brought  in  bond  across  the  American  Continent  exactly  the  same  as  the 
other  and  without  the  payment  of  any  tariff.  But  that  which  you  bring  in  bond 
you  have  got  to  export.  That  which  you  do  not  bring  in  bond  you  can  sell  in 
this  country,  and  that  which  you  do  not  have  to  export  you  sell  at  from  10  to  15 
cents  on  wheat  and  from  20  to  30  cents  on  barley  and  from  25  to  80  cents  on 
flax  higher  than  that  which  you  are  compelled  to  export. 

Now,  I  will  Just  call  attention  to  a  few  of  these  differences.  I  will  take 
Kermit  wheat.  That  is  in  the  United  States.  The  price  is  00  cents  a  bushel. 
At  Estevan  the  price  is  76  cents  a  busheL  The  towns  are  15  miles  apart  and 
there  is  a  difference  of  14  cents.  I  will  take  the  next  one — Pembina,  United 
States — price,  97  cents.  At  Emerson,  Manitoba,  4  miles  from  there,  82  cents, 
a  difference  of  15  cents  a  bushel.  I  will  take  Portal,  American  side,  00  cents; 
North  Portal,  on  the  Canadian  side,  75  cents;  a  difference  of  15  cents  a  bushel 
and  only  across  the  line. 

There  is  no  use  in  running  through  all  these  flgures,  because  you  can  get 
the  information  from  the  table,  but  you  will  flnd  that  there  is,  on  an  average, 
a  difference  of  about  14  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  I  will  Just  quote  one  or  two 
on  barley:  Pemblua,  67  cents;  Emerson,  42  cents;  a  difference  of  25  cents  a 
bushel  in  our  fnvor  and  only  4  miles  apart.  Neche,  66  cents;  Gretna,  38  cents; 
only  2  miles  apart  and  a  difference  of  28  cents  a  bushel  in  our  favor. 

What  is  true  of  the  difference  in  prices  of  substantially  the  same  grade  of 
grain  between  the  little  towns  on  the  border  line  of  North  Dakota  and  Canada 
is  equally  true  of  the  difference  in  prices  at  the  great  terminals  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States,  as  I  have  shown  by  the  flrst  table  which  I  discussed. 

If  you  look  further  on  the  map  there,  you  will  see  Duluth  on  the  lake  on  the 
United  States  side  and  Port  Arthur,  or  Fort  William,  I  do  not  remember  which, 
because  they  are  close  together,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake.  Both  of  them 
can  send  their  grain  through  the  same  canal,  and  at  exactly  the  same  rate,  to 
the  Old  World. 

The  reports  contained  in  that  table  dealt  with  cash  prices — ^the  sale  of  actual 
wheat  and  not  the  stile  of  futures.  I  understand  that  other  tables  have  been 
published  differing  from  these.    I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  understand  the  Sena* 
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tor  from  MLssourl  [Mr.  Stone]  Introduced  a  table  that  did  not  agree  with  these. 
Snch  other  tables,  I  think,  do  not  refer  to  cash  wheat,  but  to  wheat  for  future 
deliveries.  They  are  simply  speculative.  The  price  of  the  cash  wheat  is  the 
basis  on  which  the  fanner  is  paid.  To  illustrate:  On  April  16,  1911,  Minne- 
apolis May  closed  at  9H  cents ;  Winnipeg  May  closed  at  93|  cents,  a  difference 
of  3{  cents;  but  the  best  No.  1  northern  cash  wheat  in  Minneapolis  closed  at 
$1.01,  while  the  same  wheat  closed  in  Winnipeg  at  92i  cents,  a  difference  of  8^ 
cents.  I  call  special  attention  to  this,  so  that  you  will  not  be  misled  by  quota- 
tions on  futures  or  gambling  contracts,  as  most  of  them  are.  This  shows  abso- 
lutely what  we  contend — that  the  home  demand  in  this  country  causes  the 
miller  to  bid  up  to  get  the  cash  wheat,  while  the  home  demand  in  Canada  or 
any  country  whose  surplus  Is  so  large  that  it  must  be  sold  abroad  will  place 
cash  wheat  at  a  discount  under  the  future  equal  to  the  cost  of  storage,  interest, 
and  Insurance  (except  where  the  future  Is  a  new-crop  option).  So  if  we  always 
base  our  figures  on  the  cash  No.  1  northern  wheat  In  the  two  markets,  we  will 
get  the  real  difference  to  the  farmer. 

This  table  showing  the  marked  advantage  of  the  American  over  the  Canadian 
market  can  not  be  explained  away  on  any  possible  hypothesis  other  than  that 
of  the  protection  accorded  under  present  tariff  law.  The  table  which  I  hereto- 
fore Introduced  showing  the  comparative  prices  between  Minneapolis  and 
Liverpool  explains  the  whole  thing.  For  three  years  we  have  not  been  on  an 
exporting  basia  I  have  reference  to  the  Minneapolis  and  northwestern  market, 
which  I  have  termed  the  Minneapolis  territory. 

Mr.  President,  the  insistence  of  those  who  have  not  or  will  not  investigate 
the  real  cause  of  the  difference  between  American  and  Canadian  prices  on 
grain,  that  we  either  do  not  have  that  difference  or  that  it  is  due  to  some  other 
cause,  justifies  me  in  quoting  some  of  the  testimony  introduced  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Finance  Committee  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  South  Dakota,  says: 

For  more  than  five  years  past  the  price  of  northern  wheat  at  Minneapolia  has  averaged 
from  5  to  15  cents  per  bushel  more  than  at  i¥lnnlpeg.  The  price  at  Winnipeg,  as  you 
all  know,  is  baaed  upon  delivery  at  Fort  William  port.  From  July  10,  1900,  to  January 
28,  1911,  the  price  of  northern  wheat  at  Minneapolis  averaged  10}  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  at  Winnipeg. 

That  is  practically  the  same  as  shown  by  the  figures  which  I  have  given,  if 
yon  will  add  them  up;  I  make  it  10)  cents,  while  he  calls  it  lOi  cents. 

The  enenee  of  shipment  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  is  approximately  11  cents  per 
bushel,  thus  maklnsr  a  difference  of  about  12  cents  per  bushel  between  the  prices  at 
Dnluth  and  Fort  WUllam.  on  opposite  sides  of  the  International  line  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  with  equal  freights  to  Liverpool.  Can  anything  show  more  clearly  that 
the  price  of  our  wheat  Is  not  determined  by  the  Liverpool  market,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  the  President?  Not  onl/  that,  but  the  Winnipeg  grade  Is  higher  and  the  weight 
2  pounds  gnmt&T  per  bushel,  ana  by  reason  of  Its  better  quality  and  higher  grade  the 
Winnipeg  wheat  sells  at  from  3  to  5  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  our  northern  wheat 
whenever  they  meet  in  the  same  market — 

But  from  10  to  16  cents  a  bushel  when  they  meet  in  the  American  market — 

There  was  therefore  sn  average  actual  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  18 
months  Immediately  preceding  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  of  more  than  10  cents  a 


bushel  in  favor  of  the  American  farmer.  The  average  price  paid  for  barley  at  Portal, 
K.  Dak.,  on  January  9  and  10,  1911.  was  63  cents;  at  North  Portal,  iust  over  the  Cana- 
dian line,  the  price  was  35  cents  a  bushel,  a  difference  In  our  favor  of  28  cents  a  bushel. 


At  the  same  time  there  was  an  average  difference  In  our  favor  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel 
In  the  price  of  flax. 

Mr.  I^on,  of  South  Dakota,  says  further : 

with  oats  we  have  at  present  little  If  any  advantage  In  the  price,  for  the  reason  that 
our  yield  last  year  was  about  125.000.000  bushels  greater  than  the  year  before,  thus 
making  It  necessary  to  export  a  considerable  portion  of  our  crop  and  thereby  necessarily 
rpduclng  the  price  to  the  world's  level.  In  IvOO.  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
oar  price  of  oats  aversged  considerably  higher  than  the  Canadian  price,  and  more  than 
900,000  bushels  were  Imported  from  Canada,  paying  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  says: 

This  Idea  of  Liverpool  controlling  the  market  has  gone  out  of  date  In  the  Isst  few 
years  and  we  have  got  a  market  of  onr  own  thst  we  have  built  up  for  ourselves,  and 
now  we  are  trying  to  defend  IL  The  fact  Is  that  the  wheat  for  the  last  five  years, 
though  the  contrast  hss  been  greater  In  the  latter  three  years,  has  averaged  from  5  to  15 
oasis  a  bushel  more  In  Duluth  than  In  Winnipeg. 

And,  further,  he  says: 

The  better  grade  of  wheat  has  to  bring  up  the  lower  price  at  the  other  side  of  Uie 
tine,  because  their  market  Is  the  export  market  of  Great  Britain;  our  wheat  not  being 
quite  as  good,  but  worth  Intrinsically  from  3  to  4  cents  per  bushel  less,  will  sell  from 
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5  to  15  cents  per  bushel  more  on  this  side  of  the  line  at  pncticallj  the 
points,  with  practically  the  same  facilities  to  get  It  to  the  markets  of  the  conntry  as  tbe 
other,  because  we  haye  built  up  that  home  market  for  our  products.    That  la  the  rsasoa 
our  northwestern  wheat  Is  worth  to  us  more  money  than  It  la  In  Llrerpool. 

Again,  he  says: 

I  make  thla  statement,  and  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  Talna  of  the 
wheat  of  Canada  at  Port  Arthur  has  been  based  on  what  It  would  brine  on  the  British 
market  In  LWerpool.  I  make  this  further  statement,  that  the  Duluth  mariet  has  a^srsmtd 
from  5  to  15  cents  per  bushel  during  that  fire  years  more  for  our  No.  1  northem  at 
Duluth  than  the  Canadian  No.  1  northern  has  brought  at  Port  Arthur.  Ton  can  not  get 
away  from  that  fact. 

He  further  gays: 

These  facta  themseWes  prore  that  we  haye  In  the  Northwestern  States  a  hooM  market 
for  our  wheat,  and  we  claim  that  It  Is  because  the  system  of  protection  has  ballt  op  the 
factories  of  this  country,  enlarged  the  manufacturing  Industries,  enlarged  Ita  eoDaamlng 
capacity,  and  that  we  look  for  that  home  market  In  helping  you  to  build  up  and  malotala 
the  system  of  protection. 

Mr.  Devlne,  of  North  Dakota,  In  his  testimony  says : 

Flax  was  sold  at  Portal  during  the  month  of  December  oo  the  Canadian  aide  at  $1.89 : 
on  the  American  side  at  $2.84.  I  might  say  now,  because  Portal  Is  a  town  Just  bsyond 
where  I  llye,  that  my  barley  on  the  Canadian  side  sold  for  88  cents  for  that  month.  On 
the  American  side  It  sold  for  66  cents — 82  cents  difference.  Wheat  for  that  mMith  of 
this  year  sold  on  the  Canadian  aide  for  74  eenta;  on  the  American  aide  for  M  caata — 
25  cents  difference. 

Mr.  Kingman,  of  North  Dakota,  says: 

It  Is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  and  are  baring  to-day  a  premium  on  our  wheat  orer 
Canadian  wheat  of  approximately  10  centa  a  bushel.  It  has  been  lower  than  that  In  the 
last  six  or  seyen  years,  and  It  has  been  higher,  but  our  wheat  has  areraged  In  the  last 
six  or  seyen  years  about  10  cents  over  the  Canadian  price. 


Mr.  HiTCHOOCK.  Mr.  President- 


The  Presiding  Offigeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  McGOMBEH.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  HrrcHCooK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  it  happens  some- 
times that  the  price  of  wheat  in  Minnenpolls  is  higher  than  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Chicago? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  How  does  the  Senator  account  for  that? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  has  not  been  here  all  the  time  that  I  haTe  been 
discussing  that  question,  and  I  have  gone  thoroughly  Into  It 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  listened  to  the  Senator's  argument  to  the  effect  that 
the  tariff  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Minneapolis  wheat  Is  higher  than  wheat 
across  the  line  in  Canada.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  he  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  wheat  in  Minneapolis  is  frequently  higher  than  It  Is  In  Chlcafo 
under  the  same  tariff? 

Mr.  McCrifBEB.  I  discussed  that  question,  spending  nearly  an  hour  on  It: 
but  I  will  state  again  that  prices  fluctuate  according  to  speculation  and  accord- 
ing to  the  surplus  that  happens  to  be  In  each  section  of  the  United  States.  A 
certain  section  of  the  Vnited  Stales  may  have  wittiln  its  territory  a  surplus  of 
grain  above  its  cousumptive  demand  which  must  go  to  the  foreign  market. 
Another  section  of  the  country  may  not  have  a  surplus,  but  a  deficiency  of  what 
is  necessary  in  its  own  section,  and  therefore  may  bid  up.  Minneapolis  Is  a 
great  home-demand  pection.  She  needs  more  wheat  than  she  can  get  of  the  grade 
that  she  uses  for  milling  in  her  territory.  She  can  not  go  into  San  Frandsco 
territory  on  account  of  freight  rates;  she  can  not  go  Into  what  might  be  de> 
nominated  St.  I^uis  or  New  Orleans  territory,  both  on  account  of  freight  rates 
and  on  account  of  the  kind  of  grain  that  they  raise  down  there.  She  may  go 
Into  a  portion  of  the  Chicago  territory  and  draw  from  that,  to  some  extent,  at 
certain  times,  and  that  will  send  the  Chicago  price  up.  If  she  does  not  go  Into 
that  territory,  the  Chicago  prices  may  be  down ;  but.  Independent  of  that,  comes 
great  speculation,  which  will  comer  the  market  and  send  it  up  at  one  time  In 
one  section  and  then  In  another,  and  then  overload  and  drive  It  down.  What  I 
have  been  speaking  about  has  been  the  general  course  of  cash  wheat — ^not  spscu- 
latlve  wheat — at  the  great  markets,  day  In  and  day  out,  and  I  have  shown 
the  general  condition  of  a  much  higher  price,  even  In  Chicago,  and  a  still  greater 
price  In  Duluth  and  Minneapolis  than  In  any  of  the  territory  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  So  that  when  the  farmer  Is  compelled  to  accept  9S  cents  for 
his  wheat  in  Chicago,  whereas  he  might  receive  |1.07  for  his  wheat  In  Mlnne- 
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apoUs,  that  difference  is  not  due  to  the  tariff,  and,  if  tliat  difference  is  not  due 
to  the  tariff,  why  Is  the  difference  between  the  price  in  Minneapolis  and  at  some 
point  In  Canada  due  to  the  tariff? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  The  Senator  has  got  the  wrong  table.  I  think,  first,  he  will 
find  it  is  not  the  same  grade  of  wheat,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  here  the  figures. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  As  I  have  stated  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  you  have 
got  to  consider  the  kind  of  gruin  in  the  several  markets.  I  am  npt  saying  the 
Senator  has  not  any  table,  but  you  have  got  to  take  the  same  kind  of  grain 
and  I  have  seen  one  table  which  dealt  with  an  entirely  different  kind  of  grain. 
Chicago  grade  No.  2  red  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Minneapolis  grade  No.  2 
northern.  They  sell  for  different  purposes;  they  are  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  different  kinds  of  fiour.    One  is  exiK>rted  and  the  other  is  not  exported. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Do  those  two  cities  deal  in  the  same  kind  of  wheat? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  On  the  whole,  I  will  say  no.  There  is  very  little  of  what 
we  call  No.  2  northern  that  goes  into  the  Chicago  market,  but  it  is  not  enough 
to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Il«et  me  ask  the  Senator  whether  Canada  deals  in  the  same 
wheat  that  Chicago  does? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  No ;  Canada  has  the  same  kind  that  Minneapolis  has. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Then  the  tariff  is  being  adjusted  simply  for  the  benefit  of 
farmers  who  deal  on  the  Minneai)olis  market? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  was  not  present  when  I  showed  that  Chicago 
got  a  benefit  as  well  as  pther  places.  If  I  felt  that  I  would  be  Justified  in  going 
over  my  remarks  again,  I  would  convince  the  Senator  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  when  the  markets  go  up  in  one  section  of  the  country,  in  Minneapolis, 
for  instance,  and  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  No.  1  northern  wheat,  she  has 
got  to  reach  down  into  the  Cliicago  territory  and  take  a  whole  lot  of  Chicago 
grain  that  otherwise  would  have  to  go  Into  a  foreign  market.  By  reducing 
the  surplus  in  the  Chicago  market  she  necessarily  raises  the  price  in  the 
Chicago  market  because  of  the  commercial  rule  that  the  smaller  the  surplus 
the  greater  the  price  per  unit. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  She  would  not  go  to  Cliicago  if  she  could  go  to  Canada. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  No;  she  would  not  go  to  Chicago  if  she  could  go  to  Canada 
for  two  reasons,  first,  Canada  is  in  what  may  be  called  Minneapolis  territory, 
and,  second,  Canada  has  the  particular  kind  of  grain  Minneapolis  requires  for 
her  fiour,  and  Chicago  has  not  the  kind  of  grain  she  prefers. 

Mr.  MABTI2VE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesibing  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
S^iator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  see  if  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  correctly.  Do  I  understand  him  to  say  that  he  has  been  preach- 
ing to  the  fiirmers  for  years  that  they  have  not  received  their  share  of  the 
country's  prosperity? 

M.  McCuMBBB.  The  Senator  has  understood  me  correctly. 

Mr.  Mabtinb  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  then,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  in  all 
seriousness  whose  fault  was  it?  Was  there  not  in  vogue  in  North  Dakota  and 
in  the  country  at  large  a  policy  of  Republican  protective  tariff?  If  protective 
tariff  was  the  thing  to  elevate  mankind  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  then,  pray 
God,  why  is  it  that  the  farmers  have  not  received  it? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why.  It  was  simply  because  we  had 
more  land,  more  acres  to  seed,  and  raised  more  crops  than  the  American  people 
could  consume,  and  we  had  to  sell  our  products  abroad  in  competition  with  the 
world's  supply. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  then 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Just  a  moment.  That  is  only  half  of  it  We  increased  the 
home  consumption,  and  we  reduced  the  surplus,  Just  as  the  protective  tariff 
gave  a  better  demand  for  our  manufactured  products  at  home,  Just  as  it  builded 
up  our  cities  and  increased  the  censuming  public  in  this  country.  Therefore 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand.  I  say  to  the  farmers,  first,  the  price  of  your  grain 
is,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  great  surplus^  fixed  by  the  foreign  demand. 
Reduce  that  surplus  by  any  economic  condition  and  it  will  increase  the  price. 
That  is  so  complete  an  answer,  Mr.  Presidait,  that  I  do  not  need  to  go  over 
it  again. 

4328—8.  Doc.  80. 02-1,  pt  3b 0 
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Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  only  to  say 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  please  address  the 
Chair.    Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only  to  say  that  that  spe- 
cious argument  has  failed  to  put  bread  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  I  Insist, 
sir,  that  continuously  that  has  been  the  argument  of  Republican  politicians  on 
the  stump.  Where  it  was  needed  their  argument  was  that  high  prices  would 
advance  the  farmers'  welfare,  and  where  it  was  thought  that  low  prices  were 
desirable,  your  same  policy  of  protection  has  been  advanced.  The  farmers  have 
listened  long  years  to  the  specious  theories  of  the  distinguished  Senator.  We 
admit  with  you  that  we  have  not  had  our  share  of  prosperity;  we  have  tried 
your  remedy,  and  it  has  failed ;  and  so  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  to-day  that 
a  process  of  taxation  will  make  us  better  off.  The  hateful  and  horrid  and  dis- 
honest policy 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  do  not  yield  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Of  trying  to  make  the  farmer  and  the  average 
citizen  believe  that  he  may  grow  rich  by  taxing  himself  is  too  fallacious  to  be 
listened  to. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Ah,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  will  never  make  the  farmer 
believe  that  fallacious  talk.  You  gave  us  a  dose  of  your  doctrine  from  1894  to 
18d7.  The  farmer  got  his  lesson,  Mr.  President,  and  he  does  not  want  another 
lesson  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.    Let  me  say 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  please  address  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  make  his  argu- 
ment when  I  get  through.  I  will  yield  now  for  any  question,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  argument. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  have  the  opportunity  then  anyway. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  will  yield  for  any  question,  but  not  for  an  argument 

Our  farmers  have  been  getting  the  benefit  of  their  protection  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  They  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  it  during  the  years  1894  to  1897. 
Instead  they  then  got  the  benefit  of  a  nearly  free-trade  doctrine.  And  they  got 
all  they  wanted  of  it. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the  Senator  answer  me? 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  will  yield  for  a  question,  but  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  When  the  Senator  says  the  benefit,  I  desire  to 
ask  him  how  It  Is,  if  the  farmers  were  so  benefited,  that  throughout  the  great 
eastern  section  of  these  United  States  we  know  to-day  of  abandoned  farms  under 
your  protective  policy? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  That  has  been  answered  several  times  here. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Well,  it  will  bear  answering  again. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  Senator  now  wants  us  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  our  farms  and  go  over  into  Canada  and  develop  theirs,  and 
we  will  not  do  it  until  we  are  compelled  to. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  That  is  not  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  will  go  on  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Twitchell. 

I  first  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  a  benefit,  and  I  will 
establish  It  even  at  the  expense  of  being  tedious,  so  that  no  Senator  can  get 
around  the  fact  that  we  are  being  protected. 

Mr.  Twitchell,  of  North  Dakota,  says: 

So  far  as  the  barley  crop  is  concerned,  since  we  have  sufficient  protection  on  the  barley 
to  give  the  American  market  to  its  farmer,  we  have  been  able  to  raise  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Idaho,  North  and  South  Dakota  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  of  barley. 
This  year  the  American  farmer  has  been  receiving  approximately  the  difference  in  the 
tariff  of  about  27  cents.  We  have  been  able  to  get  for  barley  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  In  my  Judgment,  possibly  15  cents  a  bushel  more  than  we  would  If  we  had  com- 
petition with  Canada. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  the  argument  on  this  one  proposition. 

EVIDENGE  OF   GBAIN    EXCHANGES. 

Mr.  President,  the  supporters  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  may 
flounder  as  much  as  they  see  fit  in  their  sea  of  trouble  around  tJiis  eternal 
rock  of  fact  that  our  tariff  duties  give  us  the  protection  which  we  claim  upon 
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tbe  northwestern  cereala  There  are  few  men,  Indeed,  who  know  the  grain 
baalneBS  at  the  great  terminals  better  than  those  who  have  for  many  years 
been  ^gaged  In  It  And  If  we  wanted  any  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  protective  tarifTs  do  give  us  a  very  material  protection  and  very 
materially  enhance  the  value  of  our  wheat,  barley,  and  flax  than  the  daily 
reports  of  those  great  grain  markets  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
we  shall  find  cumulative  evidence  in  the  reports  from  the  exchanges  as  to  the 
reasons  for  any  sudden  decline  or  advance  in  prices.  In  my  previous  address  on 
this  subject  I  called  attention  to  the  influence  of  this  agreement  and  the 
possibilities  of  its  adoption  In  depressing  our  price&  I  want  again  to  impress 
that  fact  on  the  Senate. 

On  the  7th  day  of  January  there  was  14  cents  difference  between  Winnipeg 
and  Minneapolis  closing  prices.  On  the  14th  there  was  a  difference  of  18 
cents  in  our  fiivor.  On  the  28th,  after  we  had  a  report  of  the  effect  of  this 
reciprocity  agreement  and  its  likelihood  to  pass  that  Congress,  Winnipeg  grain 
went  up  H  cents  and  Minneapolis  grain  went  down  5  coits.  So  the  single  fiict 
that  this  agreement  had  been  reported  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reduced  the  price  of  our  wheat  5  cents  per  bushel  and  increased  Winnipeg  1| 
cents. 

Let  us  read  the  exchange  reports  and  see  if  this  reported  agreem^it  was  the 
real  and  only  cause  for  this  decline  and  the  general  decline  in  our  prices  since 
it  was  reported. 

This  is  very  important  to  anyone  who  is  conscientiously  trying  to  get  the 
truth  of  the  affair. 

The  report  of  February  11, 1911,  from  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
published  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  says : 

The  bottom  broke  out  of  the  wheat  market  late  this  week,  and  prices  aaffered  the 
worst  decline  in  several  months.  Barlv  prices  rM^tered  moderate  declines,  and  this  wa* 
followed  by  a  moderate  reaction.  Both  May  ana  July  closed  Saturday  below  the  dollar- 
mark.  This  severe  break  was  caused  prlndpally  by  the  developments  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  those  people  who  are  buying  and  selling  wheat  know  that  the 
differeuce  between  the  Canadian  and  the  United  States  prices  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  difference  caused  by  the  tariff  duties,  and  they  know  if  we  strike 
off  those- duties  the  value  of  all  our  wheat  must  come  down;  and,  anticipating 
that  the  agreement  was  likely  to  become  a  law,  prices  did  go  down. 

Again,  the  same  report  sajrs: 

Ob  Friday  and  Saturday  prices  suffered  the  sharpest  break  In  several  weeks.  May  sold 
down  to  081  cents,  the  lowest  price  for  this  contract  since  August,  1900.  The  near 
month  fluctuated  in  a  range  of  4|  cents  for  the  week,  and  the  same  contract  In  Chlcaco 
showed  a  difference  of  5f  cents.  It  was  thouabt  that  reciprocity  with  Canada  would 
haTC  a  more  depressing  effect  on  the  price  of  Mmneapolls  wheat  than  Chicago,  because  of 
the  geographic  situation.  The  price  fluctuations  of  this  week  seemed  to  conflrm  this 
theory. 

Why  does  it  affect  Minneapolis  more  than  Chicago?  Because  the  Canadian 
wheat  is  within  the  Minneapolis  territory.  Minneapolis  would  be  its  natural 
market  It  would  come  over  and  glut  the  Minneapolis  market  before  any  of  it 
would  go  into  the  Chicago  market  That  is  why  it  affected  Minneapolis  more 
than  Chicago. 

Again,  the  same  publication  says : 

Boropean  countries  are  being  offered  wheat  at  prices  that  would  not  be  profltable 
for  Americans  to  export.  The  decline  of  this  week  naa  put  the  United  States  nearer  as 
export  basts,  but  stfll  further  declines  will  be  necessary  to  allow  this  country  to  enter 
the  Buropean  market  with  any  profit 

Have  those  chamber  of  commerce  reports  no  evidential  force  to  those  Senators 
who  are  still  talking  nbout  Liverpool  prices  fixing  American  prices?    In  our  sec* 
•  tions  of  the  country  grain  prices. must  decline  still  more  before  we  can  enter  the 
European  markets. 
Again,  the.same  dispatch  says: 

Many  of  the  local  trade  were  predicting  that  domestic  prices  would  decline  until  this 
country  was  on  an  export  basis. 

If  that  does  not  moan  that  this  country  was  not  on  an  export  basis  for  the 
kind  of  grain  we  raine  in  the  Northwest,  then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
it  does  mean. 

Hns  the  possibility  or  probability  of  Canadian  reciprocity  affected  the  price  of 
our  barley? 
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Berger  Crit tendon  Co.,  commission  men  of  Milwaukee,  speaking  of  barlej  la 
the  early  part  of  February,  In  their  reports  say  : 

The  market  was  dull  as  ever,  with  only  a  few  can  of  Wlaconsln  sold.  Outside  of  thU. 
a  few  cars  of  Mlnncsotu  were  sold,  whereas  all  the  other  cars  carried  over  for  Ibe  Immt, 
three  or  four  days  were  again  carried  over  to-day,  maltsters  and  brewers  still  boldlns 
hack.     We  naturally  have  to  await  developments. 

Wiiut  developments?  Why,  the  developments  of  the  Canadian  reclprocltj 
agreement. 

Here  is  anotlier,  from  Mohr-IIol stein  Commission  Co.,  of  Milwaukee: 

• 

Our  market  is  perfectly  lifeless — nothing  doing.  Not  many  of  our  maltsters  wooJd 
make  a  bid  on  anvthiOK  to-day.  It  certainly  does  not  look  at  all  encouraging  to  ns.  Tbc 
trade  here  feels  bearish  on  account  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  It  Is  very 
evident  that  the  brewers  are  In  a  waiting  mood  and  that  purchases  of  malt  are  cooflned 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  business.  The  uncertainty  which  exists  In  tlie 
mind  of  the  trade  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  and  the  poesibUity  of  Its 
ratification  has  created  a  bearish  sentiment,  and  the  trade  in  general  la  disposed  to  awalc 
further  development  before  supporting  the  market  with  buying  orders. 

On  February  9  barley  was  selling  at  49  cents  in  Winnipeg;  top  grades  in  Min- 
ueai)olis  and  Duluth.  84  cents;  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  86  centa  With  that 
difference  between  Winnii)eg,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Milwaukee,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  maltsters  and  brewers  were  awaiting  the  fate  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement  before  touching  the  American  barley  and  that  they  were  using  <mlj 
what  they  were  compelled  to  use?  And  can  there  be  any  question  in  the  mind 
of  any  sane  man  that  with  our  tariff  taken  off  our  prices  would  be  naturally 
lower? 

Uere  is  another  article,  printed  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  in  its  report  from 
the  grain  exchange  the  day  after  Congress  adjourned  last  session  without  paaa- 
ing  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

This  becomes  most  impoiitant  The  previous  articles  showed  that  pricea  de- 
clined because  of  the  prospect  of  the  reciprocity  bill  passing  at  the  last  seflaion 
of  Congress.  This  one  shows  that  prices  rebounded  as  soon  as  Gongreas  ad- 
journed  without  passing  the  reciprocity  agreement.  Here  is  the  quotation — 
and  remember  this  is  from  the  exchanges  and  gives  their  sentimoita  and 
reasons : 

Wheat  prices  soared  up  to  heights  to-day  that  the  market  has  not  seen  in  orer  two 
weeks.  The  advantage  in  the  near  month  of  29  and  21  cents  was  the  biggest  upward 
daily  Jump  wheat  has  taken  in  montha.  The  adjournment  of  the  United  States  fienat« 
without  acting  on  the  McCall  bill  was  the  cause  of  the  sharp  advance.  The  maiket 
declined  15i  cents,  largely  on  the  prospects  that  the  reciprocity  treaty  might  be  adopted. 

Think  of  this,  Senators.  This  is  from  your  exchanges.  Since  we  proclaimed 
this  reciprocity  agreement  our  wheat  has  declined  on  an  average  15|  cents  a 
bushel.  Do  you  know  what  that  means  to  the  Northwest?  North  Dakota,  Mln- 
nesota,  and  South  Dakota  have  raised  in  a  single  year  for  sale  about  200,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  What  does  15  cents  a  bushel  on  the  wheat  that  they  would 
sell  mean?  It  means  130,000,000  loss  to  those  three  States  in  a  single  year; 
and  yet  you  are  telling  us  that  we  will  not  suffer  any  by  putting  our  price  down 
to  the  Canadian  price. 

Proceeding  furUier  with  this: 

Now  that  this  bill  is  temporarily  disposed  of — 
I  am  quoting  now  from  the  exchange — 

Now  that  this  bill  is  temporarily  disposed  of,  it  was  only  natural  that  wheat  should 
take  a  sharp  upturn.  The  local  mills  were  good  buyers  of  wheat  in  the  pit,  and  the 
flrmer  caah  market  made  the  future  strong  also.  Shorts  were  forced  to  cover  and  there 
was  some  speculative  buying  on  the  news  from  Washington. 

That  is  published  in  a  pai)er  day  after  day  in  Minneapolis,  which  is  booming 
reciprocity  and  yet  showing  to  its  readers  by  every  publication  the  loss  that  the 
people  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota  will  suffer  by  reason  of  thia 
reciprocity  agreement. 

Mr.  Kenton.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Psesioent.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa? 

Mr.  McC^*MBEB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kenton.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  in  the  best  of  faith. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  know  the  Senator  would  ask  it  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.  Kenton.  In  the  reduction  of  prices,  as  the  Senator  has  stated*  was  there 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  flour,  of  breadstuffs? 

Mr.  McCvMBgR.  I  understand  that  there  has  been  a  very  trifling  redaction, 
but  none  in  breadstuffa 
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In  the  face  of  the  Indisputable  evidence  of  figures  and  the  reports  from  the 
floor  of  the  grain  exchanges,  can  any  man  honestly  deny  that  this  reciprocity 
agreement,  If  enacted  into  law,  will  materially  reduce  our  grain  value? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  person  who  has  heard  or  read 
the  testimony  who  will  not  agree  that  the  present  rates  of  tariff  have  been  a 
great  protection  to  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  Northwest.  And  if  they 
vote  to  guppcirt  this  measure  they  must  Justify  themselves  on  Pome  other  ground 
than  that  their  vote  will  not  be  an  injury  to  all  of  the  northwestern  farmers. 

BOTLB. 

These  conditions  have  remained  so  long  and  so  steadfast  that  they  could  not 
be  accounted  for  on  theory  of  speculation.  These  comparative  prices  were 
80  many  Irrefutable  facts  that  protection  did  protect.  They  would  not  get  out 
of  the  path  of  the  reciprocity  advocates  who  tried  to  show  that  protection  did  not 
protect.  So  those  advocates  had  to  at  least  make  some  effort  to  reconcile  them 
with  their  declarations.  And  so  they  brought  from  my  State  Prof.  Boyle,  who, 
with  his  lance  of  political  science,  was  to  clear  the  track  of  argument  of  these 
disagreeable  facts. 

Prof.  Boyle  was  modest.  He  had  evidently  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
those  facts  before.  They  had  confronted  and  confounded  his  philosophy,  and 
he  had  not  been  able  to  explain  them  away  even  satisfactorily  to  himself.  And 
he  therefore  admitted  that  his  explanation  for  them  might  not  quite  satisfy 
others.  But  he  was  courageous  and  willing  to  take  the  chance.  His  argument 
was  that  several  years  ago  the  Province  of  Manitoba  enacted  a  law  prohibiting 
the  dealing  in  grain  futures.  Prior  to  that  time  the  dealer  who  purchased 
grain  from  the  farmer  could  sell  his  product  the  same  day  at  the  price  on  that 
day,  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time.  This  enabled  him  to  hedge  against 
I08&    It  operated  as  an  insurnnce  against  subsequent  fluctuations  in  tlie  market 

But  when  this  prohibitory  law  was  enacted  and  the  dealer  could  not  sell 
futures,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  safe  he  was  compelled  to  pay  the  farmer  less 
than  he  otherwise  would ;  he  was  compelled  to  make  his  profits  so  much  larger ; 
and  that  this  accounted  for  the  difference  of  from  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  in 
the  American  and  Canadian  prices  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Of  course,  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  grain  dealing  could  see  the 
weakness  of  this  argument.  There  were  two  great  reasons  why  the  argument 
did  not  prove  the  premises — first  because  it  could  not  account  for  so  great  a 
difference,  if  it  had  been  true ;  and,  second,  because  it  was  not  true. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  there  would  be  no  reason  for  hedging.  The  market 
was  just  as  lialble  to  advance  as  to  go  down.  By  the  law  of  chance  he  would 
break  even.  But,  assuming  that  he  did  not  want  to  take  that  chance,  1  or  2 
cents  a  bushel  in  his  favor  would  certainly  have  been  a  sufficient  insurance, 
whereas,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Boyle,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  His  argument  to  those  having  even  a  limited 
knowledge  of  grain  dealing  would  be  its  own  refutation. 

But  Mr.  Boyle*s  testimony  and  his  philosophy  were  based  upon  an  erroneous 
assumption.*  There  has  never  been  any  law  in  Canada  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
grain  to  arrive.  No  sooner  had  his  testimony  been  given  than  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses from  North  Dakota  informed  me  that  it  could  not  be  so.  But  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain,  Mr.  Helgesen.  Representative  from  our  State,  wired  to  Winnipeg 
for  the  information,  and  received  in  response  from  the  secretary  of  the  grain 
exchange  the  following  telegram: 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  May  tz,  IBil. 

H.  T.  HeLOBSBN, 

Mrmhcr  of  Congre^B,  VTaihinQton,  D.  C: 

Country  elevators  horo  rcII  daily  purchas<»8  as  hodge  as  a  rejnilar  tblnf?.  No  law  pre- 
venting it.      Exchange  floor  baftinesa  here  practically  same  as  Minneapolis. 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Boyle,  of  course,  was  publishecl  in  all  the  reciprocity 
pa|)ers  as  nn  oxplnnation  of  why  there  was  this  difforonce  betwoon  the  Canadian 
and  American  markets.  But  when  it  was  rend  in  Winnipeg  It  called  for  Imme- 
diate refutation. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  of  Saturday,  May  27, 
does  not  leave  even  a  shadow  of  the  nrgument  of  Mr.  Boyle. 

I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  this  editorial  for  me. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

[From  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Saturday,  May  27«  1911.] 

NOT    WELL    POSTED. 

Prof.  James  D.  Boyle,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  North  Dakota,  has  been  giving  evidence 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington,  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocity  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  Winnipeg.  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth.  If  all  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  professor  is  as  accurate  as  that  about  the  Winnipeg  Grain 
Exchange,  it  will  be  well  for  the  Senate  committee  to  have  it  revised  before  use.  The 
following  is  his  statement  on  this  point: 

"  There  was  good  reason  for  the  depression  of  prices  at  Winnipeg  entirely  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  tariff.  This  reason  was  the  passage  of  hostile  legislation  by  the  Man- 
itoba Legislature.  This  legislation  was  directed  against  trading  in  futures,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  disrupting  entirely  the  Winnipeg  Produce  &  Grain  Exchange.  It  was  forced 
out  of  business,  and  a  voluntary  organization  known  as  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange 
took  its  place.  Trading  in  futures  was  given  up.  Government  elevators  were  also  buut 
In  competition  with  the  private  ones. 

"  The  result  of  these  changes  was  that  Winnipeg  grain  dealers  could  no  longer  pay  the 

£  rices  they  had  hitherto  paid.  Elevators,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  hedge  by  selling 
1  futures  against  what  they  bought  for  cash,  had  to  give  up  this  form  of  insurance 
against  loss.  They  had  to  carry  Ihe  ri^  themselves  now,  whereas  formerly  they  had 
been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  it.  Naturally  that  risk  had  to  be  paid  for.  It 
was  paid  for  In  lower  prices  for  wheat.  The  Manitoba  farmer  is,  therefore,  paying  insur- 
ance against  loss  to  the  agencies  that  gather  and  ship  his  wheat — ^an  insurance  that  was 
before  taken  care  of  by  the  device  of  trading  in  futures." 

This  will  be  news  indeed  to  the  members  of  the  Winnipeg '  Grain  Exchange.  The 
"  hostile  legislation  '*  referred  to  by  Prof.  Boyle  was  passed  during  the  winter  session  of 
the  Manitoba  Legislature  of  1008.  It  modified  certain  by-laws  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  & 
Produce  Exchange,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  trading  in  futures.  The  old 
exchange  disappeared  because  that  was  the  easiest  way  out  of  the  situation  which  was 
created  by  the  passage  of  the  legislation,  and  the  new  voluntary  association  was  formed, 
the  change  in  the  name  being  made  by  dropping  the  word  "  Produce."  This  new  exchange 
came  into  active  being  with  the  opening  of  the  new  building  on  the  1st  of  September, 
1908,  and  the  trading  in  futures  goes  on  increasing  year  by  year,  until  to-day  it  is  rather 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1908.  Indeed,  the  grain-option  market  in 
Winnipeg  is  now  the  third  largest  on  the  continent  of  America,  as  it  is  toe  largest  cash- 
wheat  market  on  the  continent  of  America.  Its  fluctuations  are  momentarily  posted 
both  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  as  the  fl actuations  of  those  exchanges  are  posted  in 
Winnipeg.  Sales  are  hedged  as  thev  always  have  been,  and  elevators  do  not  carry  one 
dollar  more  risk  now  than  they  did  in  the  days  before  the  passage  of  the  "  hostile 
legislation." 

As  to  the  effect  of  Government  elevators,  they  are  supposed  to  enhance,  not  depre- 
date, the  price  of  wheat.  At  least  that  is  the  claim  made  for  them  by  their  most  ardent 
supporters,  and  in  any  case  they  have  only  existed,  partially  in  one  Province,  for  one 
season,  so  they  could  hardly  have  affected  prices  in  1908,  before  they  came  into 
existence. 

CANADIAN   COMPETITION. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Having  established  beyond  any  possible  controversy  that  our 
prices  are  higher  than  the  Canadian  prices  at  the  present  time,  and  that  this 
reciprocity  agreement  if  enacted  into  law  will  level  those  prices  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  the  world's  level,  the  question  arises,  Will  it  be  possible  for  ns 
at  any  time  in  the  future  to  again  occupy  the  position  we  have  for  the  last 
several  years,  that  of  having  a  home  market  worth  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel 
on  wheat,  25  to  30  cents  a  bushel  on  flax,  and  20  to  30  cents  a  bushel  on  barley 
more  than  it  would  be  if  we  were  dependent  upon  the  foreign  market? 

I  say  again  that  the  farmer  who  for  years  has  looked  forward  to  that  period 
when  consumption  and  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  flax  should  equal  each 
other  in  this  country,  looked  forward  to  it  with  a  longing  hope  and  a  steadfast 
faith  that  this  protective  duty  would  some  day  bring  to  him  a  measure  of 
justice  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure  in  the  past,  because  of  his  surplus 
production,  will  be  doomed  to  remain  for  a  century  to  come  absolutely  dependent 
upon  and  subservient  to  the  world's  level  of  prices  for  his  products;  and  that 
with  the  enormous  possibilities  of  grain  production  in  the  Canadian  northwest 
those  prices  will  be  lower,  comparatively,  than  he  has  received  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Impossible  to  get  the  average  person  to  comprehend  either 
the  extent  of  territory  or  the  measure  of  possibility  of  grain  raising  in  the 
Canadian  northwest.  The  figures  which  you  will  give  him  are  so  startling  that 
he  can  scarcely  give  credence  to  them. 

The  wheat  production  of  the  world  is  to-day  about  3,000,000,000  bushels.  The 
northwestern  Provinces  of  Canada  have  an  available  acreage  which  can  be  cul- 
tivated, and  which,  if  all  sowed  wheat,  would  yield  a  supply  equal  to  the  "pres- 
ent  world's  production.  Our  annual  crop  is,  in  round  numbers,  about  650.000,000 
bushels.  That  northwestern  country  has  an  acreage  which,  when  all  under 
cultivation,  is  capable  of  producing  four  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the 
average  yield  of  the  IFnited  States. 
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I  again  do  not  want  this  to  stand  on  my  uncorroborated  declaration.  I  pro- 
pose to  back  up  my  assertions  with  irrefutable  evidence. 

The  GoTemment  statistics  of  Canada,  which  are  not  inclined  to  exaggerate, 
give  the  following  acreage  in  the  three  northwestern  Provinces  capable  of  cul- 
tivation and  raising  crops: 


Provinces. 


MsDitoba 

Saskatchewm. 
Atbena 

Total.... 


Number  of 
acres. 


47,188,480 
160,416,000 
162,000,000 


309,604,480 


Number  of 

acres  of  till»> 

ble  land. 


27,000,000 

86,826,240 

100,000,000 


213,826,240 


Xow,  let  US  suppose  that  nil  of  this  tillable  land  is  under  cultivation.  The 
average  yield  of  these  northwestern  Provinces  has  been  about  20  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  million  acres,  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  would 
produce  4,260,000,000  bushels. 

Will  all  this  be  sown  to  wheat  In  the  future?  Certainly  not.  Why?  Be- 
cause there  could  be  no  demand  for  it  in  the  immediate  future.  If  you  double 
the  world's  supply  of  wheat,  the  product  would  scarcely  be  worth  hauling  to 
market  The  only  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  to  make  clear,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  that  country  and  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  vast  empire  of  virgin 
soil,  capable  of  being  opened  up  and  made  productive  Just  as  rapidly  as  the 
world's  increase  of  population  will  demand  its  production.  And  I  want  to  con- 
vince the  Senate  and  everyone  who  will  make  a  careful  investigation  of  this 
subject  that  the  effect  of  these  possibilities,  the  fact  that  the  land  is  there  to 
produce  this  immense  quantity  of  wheat,  means  that  so  long  as  it  can  enter  free 
hito  this  country  in  competition  with  our  own  wheat  the  value  of  our  wheat 
can  never  maintain  a  level  for  any  length  of  time  in  excess  of  the  value  of  that 
grain  for  exporting  purposes.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  for  at  least  a 
hundred  years  to  come  the  farmers  of  our  Northwestern  States  must  remain 
exactly  where  they  have  been  for  the  last  hundred  years,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  decade,  subject  to  the  world's  demand  for  their  products,  and  that  they 
will  hereafter  be  denied  that  which  they  have  waited  so  long  to  obtain — a  really 
protected  market  for  their  products.  Of  course  they  will  exist.  Of  course 
they  will  live  Just  as  they  have  lived,  but  the  enactment  of  this  law  is  a  legis- 
lative decree  depriving  them  of  their  well-earned  inheritance.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
4lent,  he  who  robs  me  of  the  right  to  Inherit  that  which  my  own  labors  or  my 
own  sacrifices  have  helped  to  create  does  me  as  great  an  injustice  as  he  who 
deprives  me  of  my  present  possessions. 

Mr.  President  it  is  so  difficult  to  impress  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opiwrtunity  to  visit  this  land  of  wonderful  potentiality  with  either  its 
territorial  extent  or  its  productive  capacity  that  I  feel  Justified  in  supporting 
the  reports  of  the  Canadian  Government  with  additional  evidence. 

Great  numbers  are  incomprehensible.  The  illustration  given  by  Prof.  Cham- 
berlain will  help  us  to  understand  the  extent  of  the  productive  section  of  this 
territory.  He  says — and  I  again  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  map  on 
the  wall  which,  while  it  shows  only  a  portion  of  the  United  States,  will  help 
elucidate  the  illustration : 

Qcntlemen,  you  can  atep  to  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  take  a  pair  of  dlTlders  and 
place  one  lev  or  one  toe  on  Minneapolis,  place  the  other  toe  at  the  Boutheaatern  comer  of 
Tenneeaec  I  say  TenDesnee,  because  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  I  think,  are  our  most 
•oQthem  States  that  produced  a  surplus  of  wheat :  I  do  not  think  Texas  does  unless 
within  the  last  year  or  two.  Now,  that  covers  a  big  area.  From  Minneapolis  to  Ten- 
otasee  is  our  entire  wheat  field,  except  a  little  on  the  coast.  Now,  turn  It  around  to  the 
Northwest  and  set  down  the  le^  from  Tennessee,  keeping  the  other  on  Minneapolis,  and 
you  have  not  reached  the  northern  houndarv  of  the  wheat  field  by  600  miles;  you  have  not 
reached  their  best  wheat  fields  by  800  miles,  the  Peace  Biver  valley,  from  the  evidence 
wt  have  at  hand. 

I  again  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  map.  Tou  will  find  on  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  road  farthest  to  the  northwest  Edmonton.  I  am  Informed  they 
are  raising  good  wheat  and  grinding  it  to-day  600  miles  north  of  Edmonton,  and 
raising  it  very  successfully.  To-day  that  country  has  not  the  raih-oads  and  the 
settlements,  but  it  has  the  salubrious  climate  that  comes  from  warm  winds  from 
the  Japan  current,  and  its  capabilities  are  beyond  comprehension. 
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I  am  still  following  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain — 

I  want  to  rend  a  quotation  from  George  Harcourt,  minister  of  agriculture  for  tha 
ProTlnce  of  Alberta,  In  1009.  He  made  this  report,  Speaker  Cannon  sa/s :  **  Of  the  coos- 
try  which  is  known,  the  area  capable  of  producing  grain  is  220,000,000  acres/* 

He  Is  referring  to  the  three  Provinces. 

"  Two  hundred  and  twenty  million  acrcn.  The  total  area  in  crops  last  year  was 
11.267,870  acres."  Now,  remember,  11,000,000  in  220,000,000  capable  of  being  pot  to 
cultlyatlon. 

Senator  McCumber.  One-twentieth  in  cultivation? 

Mr.  CiiAMBEBLAiN.  One-twcutieth,  "producing  a  total  crop  of  240,000,000  bushels,**  •■/• 
Mr.  Harcourt.  '*  The  unoccupied  land  In  the  future  will  produce  at  lease  5.000.O0O.O«iO 
bushels.  This  is  not  the  end.  There  is  a  great  northern  country — The  McKensle  Basin — 
which  Is  capable  of  producing  grain.*'  That  is  taken  from  the  Canadian  Yearbook,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  those  people  up  there,  her  officials,  are  not  given  to  exaggerated  stat*> 
ments,  and  from  what  I  have  read  and  irom  what  I  know,  I  believe  that  statement  to 
absolutely  correct :  and  I  want  to  say,  further,  that  two  lines  of  railway  are  building 
into  that  very  country  at  the  rate  of  four  or  flye  hundred  miles  a  year,  bringing  It  within 
the  reach  of  the  settler  and  affording  a  market  for  the  crop  when  it  is  produced. 

Senator  McCcmber.  Now,  of  course,  the  vast  proportion,  or  large  proportion,  of  all  tbto 
grain  raised  in  the  northwest  must  be  exported  to  some  country,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Up  there? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes.     Canada  can  not  take  it.     It  has  got  to  be  exported. 

Mr.  Chamderlain.  It  has  got  to  be  exported. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  Is  not  the  logical  and  the  only  conclusion  that,  with  ttimt 
vast  area,  with  its  Immense  possibilities,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  ita  products  must  b« 
exported,  that  it  stands  there  as  a  club  against  the  American  farmer  ever  receiving  any- 
thing more  for  his  grain  than  what  we  call  the  level  of  the  world's  prices? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  only  thing  that  will  save  the  American  farmer,  if  this  hill  be- 
comes effective,  will  be  that  tne  Almighty  destroys  that  crop ;  that  is  the  only  thing  tbnt 
can  save  him. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then,  from  60  to  80  or  100  years  it  means  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  will  never  get  the  price  for  their  products  greater  than  the  world's  market? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  American  market,  because  th« 
moment  we  get  a  price  above  the  market  of  the  world  here  is  this  surplus  of  Canada  to 
rush  in  and  drive  it  down. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir :  and  that  surplus  is  so  great  that  it  will  not  result  even 
In  raising  the  price  of  the  Canadian  wheat.  We  come  down  to  the  Liverpool  level,  both 
of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  then  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  Is  that  even  though  th«ra 
should  not  be  a  bushel  exported  into  this  country,  still  the  fact  of  its  being  there  for 
export,  and  no  tariff  wall  oetween  us,  would  result  in  constantly  and  eternally  keeping 
ours  down? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely.     It  can  not  do  anything  else  that  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Provident,  Mr.  I^urier,  in  h\^  dIflousRion  of  this  treaty  before  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament,  Bpeaking  of  the  wheat  production  of  Canada  In  the  near  future, 
says: 

We  are  sure  the  production  will  Increase  tenfold  by  and  by. 

He  was  discussing  a  product  which  was  then,  I  believe.  166.000.000  bushela. 
If  it  is  to  Increase  tenfold  by  and  by,  you  would  have  1.600,000.000  bushels,  or 
half  of  tho  world's  supply.  He  does  not  claim  that  this  tenfold  is  the  limit  of 
its  Increase. 

Mr.  Devine,  si>eaking  of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  says; 

I  want  to  say  to  you.  gentlemen,  that  they  have  200,000.000  acres  of  grain  land — that 
Is,  oats,  baiioy.  flax,  wheat,  rye — nnd  I  would  say  to  you  that  in  no  place  on  this  conti- 
nent are  there  200.000.000  acres  that  will  compare  with  it  in  Its  ability  as  a  farm  country. 
They  have  14J>.000.0<M)  acres  of  grazing  and  dairy  land,  and  10?),00o  people  went  there 
last  year.  •  •  •  They  are  beginning  In  Canada  on  the  highest  level  that  we  know 
In  the  West  to  develop  It,  develop  it  rapidly,  develop  it  well.  They  will  have  this  year 
to  sell,  in  all,  prohahly  .'l.'O.OOO.OOO  bushels.  Ten  years  ago  they  raised  no  flax;  now. they 
are  raising  from  ,'>.000.(MM>  to  7.0<K),fM»0  bush«'ls.  and  you  toke  that  30  cents  off  and  1 
want  to  tell  you  you  am  ^uiug  to  do  a  ereat  hurt  and  you  are  going  to  cripple  the  people 
of  the  West  in  competition  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Kingman,  of  North  I>akota,  sj^ys: 

Well,  the  possibilities  are  way  beyond  the  conception  of  most  men — the  poasibllttlea  of 
the  three  northwestern  Provinces  of  Canada — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  .Vlberta. 
They  have  been  raising  an  avera^'o  of  about  21  bushels  of  wheat.  Their  tillable  area.  OB 
a  basis  of  ir»  bushels  of  wheat  per  acr<>.  would  produce  an  amount  equal  to  the  present 
world's  supply  of  more  than  H.OOO.OOO.OOO  bushels.  It  Is  not  at  all  reasonable  to  presume 
that  it  would  all  Ive  simhI^hI  to  whtat,  but  St  Is  a  possiUility.  That  is  a  rather  strong 
statement,  but  I  think  it  Is  true. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  rapid  development  of  a  single  one  of  these 
Provinces,  will  tend  to  give  you  s(»iue  idea  of  the  coiu))etltion  that  is  in  store  for 
our  northwestern  farmers: 
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How  Is  that  rarming  done  In  tbnt  country?  Why  la  It  tbnt  our  mtinufacturers 
of  form  mnchlnery  nre  so  anxious  to  net  the  tnriff  taken  off  o(  their  innnu- 
ftactured  product?  I  will  give  you  a  Itttle  example  of  what  I  have  seen  up- 
there.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  raontb  of  May,  on  the  broad  prairies,  nt  the 
time  for  seeding  das.  I  have  seen  au  engine  drawing  12  breaking  plows.  Behind 
the  breaking  plows  were  dish  hntrows  to  cut  the  sod.  Behind  them  were 
seeders  or  drills.  AH  that  breaking,  cultivating,  pulverizing,  and  seeding  flax 
was  done  at  one  time.  That  gives  you  something  of  an  Idea  of  the  way  they 
are  developing  that  country  and  what  Is  meant  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Devlne 
whai  he  says  they  are  adopting  (he  latest  methods  known  In  tbe  development 
of  that  great  Northwest. 

Here,  then,  Is  this  enormous  Canadian  product  lying  along  our  entire  Mlnne- 
Bota,  Dakota,  and  Montana  border  Just  ns  acceeslbte  to  Minneapolis  as  the 
wheat  of  those  States,  the  kind  of  wbeat  that  Minneapolis  wants  for  the  grade 
of  flour  she  makes  for  the  American  people — flour  wblcb,  I  believe,  brings  more 
in  tbe  markets  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  Chan  any  other  flour  pro- 
duced. Where  will  be  the  market  for  this  grain?  If  our  prices  should  for  a 
weA  be  higher  on  the  American  side,  of  course  It  would  come  In. 

Now,  If  you  will  again  look  at  the  map,  you  can  see  the  natural  flow  of  that 
grain.  It  can  come  down  to  Minneapolis  and  Dulutb  or  it  can  go  on  the  Cana- 
dian roads  to  Port  Arthur.  It  Is  practically  as  near  to  one  section  of  the  lake 
as  It  Is  to  another  section  of  the  lake.  Practically  nil  of  the  Canadian  products 
most  be  exported,  because,  with  a  population  of  only  8,000,000,  they  will  pro- 
duce In  a  few  years  more  grain  than  will  be  produced  by  us.  Therefore  theli 
prodnct  will  practically  be  all  exported,  and  It  will  naturally  go  to  tbe  nearest 
market  that  will  give  It  anything  above  the  export  price.  That  means  that 
our  market  must  t>e  eternally  down  to  the  export  price.  In  competition  with  the 
world,  while  we  buy  everything  upon  a  more  or  less  protected  basis. 

I  am  not,  however,  claiming  ihtit  It  will  come  in  any  great  quantities.  We 
will  be  producing  enough  to  supply  the  American  demand  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions for  some  years.  We  will  be  exporting  in  some  sections  of  the  countr; 
for  a  nnmber  of  years.  And  though  we  might  not  Import  one  bushel  of  It  In 
10  years,  the  very  fact  that  It  Is  there  and  ready  to  come  over  Into  this  conntrj 
the  moment  onr  prlcea  are  above  tbe  general  world's  prices,  that  of  itself  wilt 
keep  onr  prices  down  to  the  Canadian  price.  Though  the  Canadian  farmer 
might  not  export  a  bushel  of  that  vast  production  of  grain  Into  ihe  United 
States,  he  stands  there  with  a  club — and  an  enormous  club  is  this  Canadian 
sarplns — resdy  to  l«at  down  the  American  price  the  moment  it  rises  above  the 
world's  level  of  prices. 


E>oefl  the  raising  of  barley  In  the  United  Slates  need  protection? 

Mr.  Mnuff  slates  tbat  the  world's  crop  of  barley  is  1,400.000,000  bushels,  and 
probably  1.000,000.000  bushels  of  It  Is  fed  to  animals. 

Mr.  GsosMA.  Mr.  President 

Tbe  Vice  Pbebidcitt.  Does  tbe  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  his  col- 
lea  gne? 

Mr.  McCcMBEB.  I  do. 

Mr.  Okohka.  My  cotleagae  has  covered  this  question  very  thoroughly,  but  I 
want  to  suggest  to  Senators  who  come  from  Slates  where  they  do  not  raise 
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No.  1  hard  wheat  that  they  will  be  the  losers  Just  as  well  as  the  States  which 
raise  hard  wheat.  We  buy  wheat  raised  in  the  Southern  States  and  mix  it 
with  the  hard  wheat,  and  therefore  the  southern  fanner  is  benefited. 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  I  think  I  have  covered  that. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator  on  that  point  I  simply  wanted  to 
make  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in  that  respect. 

The  barley  acreage  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  2,894,282  and  the  crop 
58,925,833  bushels,  while  this  year— 1910— the  acreage  was  7,257,000  and  the 
crop  162,227,000  bushels.    Note  its  wonderful  growth  under  protection. 

In  the  five  principal  barley-growing  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the 
farmers  increased  their  acreage  during  that  period  as  follows :  Minnesota,  from 
825,000  acres  to  1,285,000  acres;  Wiscousin,  from  245,000  acres  to  866,000  acres; 
South  Dakota,  from  108,000  acres  to  1,025,000  acres;  North  Dakota,  from 
244,000  acres  to  987,000  acres;  and  Iowa,  from  444,000  acres  to  510,000  acres. 

This  wonderful  development  in  the  increase  on  acreage  and  production  in  the 
United  States  is  due  to  the  stimulus  given  the  barley  trade  by  the  protection 
of  30  cents  per  bushel.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1904  and  while  the 
tariff  was  30  cents  a  bushel  on  barley,  it  was  worth  about  45  cents  a  bushel, 
notwithstanding  the  few  markets  and  dull  times  and  low  prices  of  all  products. 
We  changed  the  tariff  in  1904  to  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounted  to 
about  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  soon  brought  the  price  of  barley  down  to  about 
30  cents  a  bushel.  From  the  fiscal  year  of  1898,  when  we  raised  the  tariff 
again  to  30  cents  a  bushel,  the  price  of  barley  began  an  ascent,  continuing  until 
1908,  when  it  was  73  cents  a  bushel.  The  large  crop  of  1909  brought  it  down 
to  55  cents  a  bushel  and  the  short  crop  of  1910  brought  it  up  to  86  cents  or  90 
cents  and  even  $1  a  bushel.  For  the  fiscal  year  18E§,  when  the  duty  was  but 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  from  10  to  12  cents  a  bushel,  we  imported  over 
2,000,000  bushels.  As  soon  as  we  put  on  our  tariff  of  30  cents  a  bushel  our  Im- 
portations dropped  from  about  2,000,000  bushels  down  to  104,000  bushels,  and 
they  have  not  been  of  any  moment  since  then.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
tariff  did  have  a  very  decided  effect  upon  our  barley  during  all  of  these  years, 
and  during  the  last  year  we  have  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff,  or  about  30 
cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  says: 

Canada  grows  1,800,000  acres  of  barlev,  yielding  55,400,000  bushels:  80  busbels  per 
acre,  7i  bushels  per  capita.  The  United  States  grows  about  7,000,000  acres,  yielding 
about  170,000,000  bushels ;  25  busbels  to  the  acre,  or  less  than  2  bushels  per  capita. 
Those  are  the  figures  taken  from  the  best  available  authority. 

The  average  barley  yield  in  Canada  is  30  bushels.  If  it  costs  $8  to  produce 
an  acre  of  barley,  it  costs  27  cents  a  bushel  in  Canada.  The  yield  in  the  United 
States  is  25  bushels  and  the  cost  per  bushel  32  cents,  or  5  cents  more  per  bushel 
than  in  Canada.  With  the  tariff  removed,  Canada  could  easily  supply  the  entire 
barley  market  of  the  United  States. 

EFFECT  ON   OXHEB  PB0DT7CTS. 

Mr.  President,  I  haye  shown  what  the  effect  of  this  agreement  has  been  and 
will  be  on  the  principal  products  of  the  State  which  I  represent — ^wheat,  barley, 
fiax,  and  oat&  Will  its  effect  be  injurious  to  other  farm  products?  If  so,  what 
and  to  what  extent?  It  will,  of  course,  have  no  direct  effect  on  com.  It  may 
have  little  on  poultry,  eggs,  and  vegetables.  It  will  depend  on  location.  At 
some  points  we  may  be  able  to  export  those  things  into  Canada,  and  in  other 
sections  Canada  will  export  them  into  this  country. 

For  a  few  years  we  shall  be  exporting  horses  into  northwestern  Canada  to 
fill  the  needs  of  that  rapidly  developing  section.  The  demand  for  horses  to 
cultivate  the  new  fields  will  not  allow  time  for  colts  to  grow  horses.  Twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  ago  we  imported  into  North  Dakota  the  horses  we  needed. 
To-day  we  are  exporting  horses.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  hence,  if  not 
before,  Canada  will  be  exporting  horses  into  this  country. 

For  a  while  we  shall  undoubtedly  send  cattle  into  northwestern  Canada,  but 
their  increase,  raised  and  fattened  on  those  vast  ranges,  will  return  to  compete 
with  our  cattle,  raised  on  higher-priced  land  and  under  less  favorable  conditions. 

The  Canadian  sheep  industry  is  not  now  very  considerable,  but  with  millions 
of  acres  of  range  land  and  with  freedom  of  entry,  not  only  for  the  sheep  but 
also  for  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  this  industry  will  in  a  few  years  become 
£  most  earnest  competitor  in  our  market. 
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The  evidence  clearly  establisheB  tliat  in  the  eastem  section  of  the  United 
States  our  hay  crop  will  suffer  severely  by  Canadian  competition.  In  the  West 
we  shall  not  feel  this  competition. 

Premier  Laurier,  in  his  address  In  the  Canadian  Parliament,  dwelt  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  great  value  of  the  American  marlcet  for  Canadian  hay.  His 
views  are  substantiated  by  the  evidence  submitted  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  better  sum  up  my  conclusion  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
agreement  on  some  of  the  products  of  the  farm  than  by  quoting  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hull.    He  says: 

Mr.  Duff,  who  Is  minlBter  of  agricaltare  of  Ontario,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
Canadian  farmers  of  Stratford  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Canada  to  go  across 
the  border  and  ask  for  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
leading  farmers  of  that  section  got  np  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Dnff.  I  hitched  my  lambs  on  behind  a  carload  of  Michigan  lambs,  and  when  they 
croased  the  border  I  had  to  pay  76  cents  on  eyery  one  of  those  lambs.  The  American 
Iambs  from  Michigan  went  across  free.  Had  we  had  this  relation  I  would  have  had 
75  cents  more  for  those  lambs.  I  have  been  marketing  many  of  my  products  over  there. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  I  would  haye  had  the  money.  Could  I  self  over  there  in  New 
York,  in  Ohio,  or  Michigan  my  butter  which  I  am  producing  this  year,  I  could  get  8 
eenta  a  pound  more  on  the  average  than  I  have  gotten.  I  could  have  gotten  3i  to  4 
eents  a  bushel  more  for  my  oats;  I  could  have  gotten  30  cents  more  for  my  barley; 
I  could  have  40  cents  more  a  bushel  for  my  beans.  Mr.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  yon 
and  your  dignity  be  hanged.    I  am  in  this  for  the  money  there  is  In  it.*' 

That,  I  think,  expresses  tersely  and  accurately  the  condition  in  the  eastern 
section.  But  I  have  dealt  more  particularly  with  what  I  know  to  be  the 
conditions  in  the  western  part 

CX>8T  or  PBODUOnON. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  declared  as  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  we  should 
enact  no  legislation  that  would  diminish  the  earnings  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
that  their  earnings  under  present  conditions  are  very  meager  and  far  less  than 
those  of  any  other  class  of  labor.  The  occupation  of  fiirming  to-day  is  one 
reqniring  very  considerable  intelligence  and  most  careful  study  and  training 
in  order  to  secure  even  moderate  success.  To-day  It  requires  more  capital 
than  ever  before  to  engage  in  farming  and  more  than  it  does  to  engage  in  most 
busiiiesse&  In  my  State  a  half  section  of  land  will  cost  all  the  way  from 
$8,000  to  $15,000,  and  it  would  require  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  worth  of  per- 
sonal property  to  run  it.  You  can  start  in  the  mercantile  business  in  most 
of  the  small  towns  on  only  a  fraction  of  this  amount  You  can  start  a  State 
twnk  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  and  a  national  bank  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 
And  I  repeat  it  requires  far  more  study  and  Judgment  to  know  how  to  rotate 
crops,  how  to  vary  your  plowing  and  cultivation  for  different  kinds  of  crops 
and  in  different  seasons,  how  to  rehabilitate  worn-out  soil,  how  to. prepare 
your  seed — far  more  thought  and  judgment  than  it  requires  to  buy  cloth  at  15 
cents  a  yard  and  sell  it  at  35  cents  a  yard. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  to  me  statistics  of  the  vast  number  of  men  who  fiill 
in  mercantile  enterprises.  Those  same  men  would,  every  one  of  them,  fail  as 
farmers.  In  most  instances  the  same  lack  of  application  and  industry  which 
caused  a  fiiilure  in  their  own  business  would  have  caused  them  to  fail  in  the 
farming  business.  It  would  probably  be  found  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
mercantile  failures  the  owner  was  doing  business  wholly  on  somebody  else's 
capital,  and  the  interest  would  not  stop  while  he  was  attending  baseball  games. 

Mr.  President  difficult  as  is  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  producing 
farmers*  products,  the  very  thorough  and  careful  methods  adopted  by  some  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  have  reduced  the  subject  to  a  reasonable  certainty.  I 
have  made  up  a  table  from  the  testimony  of  Prof.  Chamberlain,  of  the  South 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  combined  with  the  reports  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  per  acre  and  per 
bushel  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  for  five  years,  1005  to 
1909,  Inclusive.  This  table  includes  cost  of  production  per  acre,  yield  in  bushels 
per  acre,  fftrm  value  per  acre,  cost  per  bushel,  farm  value  per  bushel,  profit 
per  acre,  loss  per  acre, 'profit  per  bushel,  and  loss  per  bushel.  I  have  used  the 
Minnesota  cost  of  production  for  both  the  Dakotas,  having  no  other  data. 
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Coat  of  producing  wheat,  including  profits  and  losses. 


States  and  years. 


ICinnesota: 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

jgOQ 

North  Dakota: 

1905 

1906 

1907 

]9Q9 

South  Dakota: 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Cost  per 

Averai^ 

acre 

yield 

produc- 

P« 

tion. 

acre. 

Buth. 

18.40 

13.3 

8.40 

10.9 

8.40 

13 

8.40 

12.8 

8.40 

16.8 

8.40 

14 

8.40 

13 

8.40 

10 

8.40 

13.7 

8.40 

13.7 

8.40 

13.4 

8.40 

11.2 

8.40 

12.8 

8.40 

14.1 

Farm 

value 

per 

acre. 

Cost 

per 

bushel. 

90.63 
.77 
.64 
.66 
.50 

.60 
.09 
.84 
.61 

.61 
.62 
.75 
.65 
.50 

Farm 

value 

per 

bushel. 

10.71 
.65 
.02 
.94 
.06 

.00 
.03 
.87 
.02 

.67 
.61 

:S 

.90 

Profit 
acre.i 

91.01 

Loss 
acre. 

PfOllt 

per 
b«Mfael. 

b«Sri. 

SO.  44 

10.08 

.'»* 

.2» 
.46 

.00 

.03* 

.31 

.05 

1 

7.08 

91.32 

ip.  1 

11.96 

3.56 
3.03 
7.73 

1.26 

12,03 

16.13 

9.66 

8.19 

.31 

V. 

8.70 

.30 
4.20 

.78 

12.60 

9.18 
8.17 

."is* 

m 

9.97 

1.57 
3.38 
4.29 

.14 

.27 
.31 

11.78 
12.69 

I  Averafre  for  these  States,  92. 

Cost  per  acre  for  producing  wheat  tn  Minnesota  found  in  Bulletin  No.  73,  DcpartiD«nt 
of  Agriculture,  on  page  50. 

Yield  per  acre  from  Agricultural  Yearbook,  1909,  page  450. 

Farm  value  per  acre.  Agricultural  Yearbook,  1009.  page  451. 

Farm  value  per  bunhcl.  Agricultural  Yearbook,  1909,  page  452. 

In  this  table  no  allowance  is  made  for  depreciation  In  improvements,  horses,  machinery, 
insurance,  etc.,  nor  loss  by  hail,  drought,  and  other  extraordinary  circumstances.  *Ad 
nothing  for  the  large  acreage  each  year  which  may  be  either  summer  fallowed  or  In  pas- 
ture or  for  any  cause  not  producing. 

Without  going  over  this  table,  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  ftict  that  the 
average  profit  per  acre  was  $2  during  all  these  years.  There  were  two  yeftn 
in  which  there  was  an  actual  loss,  and  if  we  bad  considered  1910,  when  tikere 
was  a  total  loss,  we  probably  would  not  have  averaged  over  |lu25  or  $1.50  an 
acre. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  very  much  talk  and  considerable  evidence  con- 
cerning the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
I  have  paid  little  attention  to  it  I  know  that  in  my  section  of  the  country  there 
is  very  little  difference  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  line,  either  in  the  co«t  of 
labor  on  the  farm  or  farm  machinery  to  operate  it.  It  is  probable  that  as  the 
Canadian  farmer  uses  American  machinery,  which  must  pay  a  Canadian  duty, 
that  such  machinery  costs  him  a  little  more  than  it  costs  the  American  farmer. 
although  I  am  informed  that  this  machinery  is  sold  to  the  Canadian  wholesaler 
very  often  lower  than  It  is  wholesaled  to  the  American  dealer.  But  that  In 
a  trivial  matter  in  making  up  the  general  cost  of  production.  The  two  great 
items  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production  are.  first,  value  of  land,  and,  second, 
value  of  crop  raised  thereon.  The  price  of  land  in  Richland  County,  in  my 
State,  is  at  least  twice  the  average  price  of  land  in  Saskatchewan.  If  our  land, 
therefore,  costs  $40  i)or  acre  and  i)roduce8  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  worth 
80  cents  a  bushel,  we  would  receive  a  gross  return  of  $12  per  acre.  And  If  it 
costs  $10  per  acre  to  produce  it  (and  charging  depreciation  of  personal  prop- 
erty, insurance,  and  the  many  other  unlooked-for  expenses  it  will  cost  more 
than  that  on  an  avernge),  there  will  be  a  net  gain  of  $2  per  acre,  or  5  per  cent 
interest  on  the  investment. 

If  the  Canadian  farmer's  land  costs  $20  per  acre  and  produces  20  bushels  per 
acre,  worth  SO  cents  per  bushel,  he  would  receive  a  gross  return  of  $16  per  acre. 
And  if  it  costs  $11  per  acre  to  produce  it  (allowing  a  little  more  cost  for  han- 
dling  the  heavier  crop  raised),  there  will  be  a  net  gain  of  $5  per  acre,  or  25 
per  cent  on  the  Investment. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  to  secure  the  same  return  the  American  farmer 
must  make  a  much  heavier  investment,  and  as  we  must  consider  the  capital 
employed  In  computing  the  cost  of  production,  we  should  therefore  need  our 
tariff  wall  to  jilace  the  American  farmer  on  an  equality  with  the  northwestern 
Canadian  farmer.  Of  course.  Mr,  President,  the  value  of  the  lands  close  to 
the  border  do  not  show  this  difference,  but,  taking  the  two  great  sections,  the 
difference  at  the  present  time  Is  very  considerable.  It  stands  to  reason  that  at 
soon  as  the  duty  is  removed  this  difference  will  grow  less. 
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Bat,  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  given  my  assent  to  the  doctrhie  that  the 
measure  of  our  protection  should  always  be  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
<luctlon  of  an  article  in  this  and  any  foreign  country. 

In  that  I  do  differ  from  many  of  my  Republican  associates.  I  want  protection 
that  protects  I  want  it  just  high  enough  to  insure  reasonable  profits  to  the 
producer,  after  allowing  good  and  reasonable  wages  for  the  labor  employed  in 
producing  it.  And  I  Want  that  protection  Just  low  enough  that  if  the  producer, 
either  by  combination  or  otherwise,  advances  the  price  of  his  product  to  an 
unreasonable  point,  the  foreign  goods  will  come  in  and  force  him  down  to  a 
reasonable  basis.  I  want  all  of  our  people  to  live  well.  If  it  should  actually  cost 
just  as  much  to  produce  an  article  in  China  as  it  costs  to  produce  it  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  Chinaman,  because  he  can  live  on  one-fourth  as  much 
as  the  American  can  live  on,  is  willing  to  sell  his  product  over  here  on  a  basis 
of  one-fourth  the  profit  the  American  should  have,  I  would  not  let  his  goods 
come  into  the  country  free.  And,  Mr.  President,  that  is  Just  the  ridiculous 
position  this  theory  of  the  measure  of  protection  would  drive  us  into  if  applied 
In  every  case.    I  admit  that  in  most  cases  it  might  be  Just  and  fair. 

The  question  I  ask  myself  is  this:  Is  the  vocation  of  farming  in  this  country, 
considering  the  capital  necessarily  Invested  nnd  the  amount  of  intelligence  of  the 
labor  necessarily  employed,  as  profitable  as  other  vocations?  My  answer  to 
that  question  is  "  No."  Applying  my  principle  of  protection  to  that  condition,  I 
then  conclude  that  I  should  give  the  farmer's  products  that  protection  which 
will  Insure  him  Just,  fair,  and  equitable  remuneration,  no  more  and  no  less. 
And  that  which  I  would  apply  to  the  farmer's  products  I  would  apply  to  every 
other  great  product. 

fhksident's  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  read  the  position  of  President  Taft  on  this 
subject  as  outlined  in  his  Chicago  address  of  June  3.  I  am  certain  the  President 
wishes  to  be  fair.  But  it  is  evident  from  his  address  that  he,  too,  is  imbued 
with  the  vsry  general  error  that  Liverpool  fixes  the  price  of  our  wheat.  I  have 
been  for  some  hours  engaged  in  refuting  that  error ;  and,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
refuted  that  fallacy  and  have  shown  that  the  proposition  has  no  possible  applt- 
cation  where  the  home  demand  is  greater  than  the  home  supply. 

The  President  says: 

The  onlv  real  importation  of  ai?rlcultural  products  that  we  may  expect  from  Canada  of 
any  considerable  amount  will  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats.  The  world's  price 
of  these  four  cereals  is  fixed  abroad,  where  the  surplus  from  the  producing?  countries  is 
disposed  of,  and  Is  little  affected  by  the  place  from  which  the  supply  is  derived. 

Let  me  ask  the  President  this  question :  The  cost  of  transporting  wheat  from 
Minneapolis  to  Liverpool,  Including  insurance,  commissions,  cost  of  handling, 
and  so  forth,  and  allowing  no  profits  for  the  dealer,  is  about  15  cents  per  bushel. 
If  Liverpool  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  in  Minneapolis,  then  Llveri)ool  prices  must 
average  at  least  15  cents  per  bushel  above  Minneapolis  price  for  the  same  kind 
of  grain.  But  your  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department  shows, 
by  the  table  I  have  referred  to,  that  the  average  price  of  No.  1  northern  for 
the  year  1908  was,  Minneapolis  $1.11  per  bushel,  Liverpool  $1.25  -per  bushel,  a 
difference  of  only  14  cents.  The  average  price  at  Minneapolis  for  the  year  1900 
was  $1.20  per  bushel,  Liverpool  $1.29  per  bushel,  a  difference  of  only  9  cents. 
The  average  price  at  Minneapolis  for  the  year  1910  was  $1.14  per  bushel,  Liver- 
pool $1.14  per  bushel,  a  difference  of  no  cents.  How,  then,  could  Liverpool  fix 
Minneapolis  prices  for  that  grain  when  not  for  a  single  day  during  those  three 
years  could  MInnear)oli8  have  shiped  a  bushel  of  that  grain  to  Liverpool? 

The  very  next  sentence  of  the  President,  wherein  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  difference  of  10  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota farmer,  shows  that  those  to  whom  he  has  looked  for  Information  on  this 
subject  have  not  given  him  the  actual  status.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  his  manifold  duties,  can  not  possibly  go  Into  the  details  of  every 
one  of  these  questions.    Note  his  explanation.    He  says : 

Canadian  wheat  nets,  perhaps,  10  cents  less  a  bushel  to  the  producer  than  wheat  grown 
In  the  Dakotas  or  in  Minnesota,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  exporting  that  wheat 
and  warehousing  It  and  transporting  it  to  Liverpool  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
cost  to  the  Dakota  farmer  of  disposing  of  his  wheat  to  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  or 
Moding  It  abroad. 

Note  the  President  says  that  our  higher  price  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  exporting  that  wheat  and  warehousing  it  and  transporting  it  to  Liverpool  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  Dakota  farmer  in  disposing  of  his 
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wheat  to  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  or  sending  it  abroad.  It  is  clearly  apparent 
that  the  President  is  laboring  under  a  mistaken  idea  that  this  difference  in 
price  applies  only  to  those  places  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  so  forth,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  all  along  the  border  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  the  freight  is  exactly  the  same 
and  where  the  Canadian  wheat  can  go  through  this  country  in  bond,  there  is 
the  same  difference;  and  when  you  get  back  into  the  interior  of  northwestern 
Canada,  where  the  cost  of  transportation  and  housing  the  Canadian  wheat  is 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  the  difference  between  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  prices  is  just  so  much  greater.  Every  case  that  we  have  cited  has 
been  where  the  cost  of  transportation  and  warehousing  was  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  line.  The  average  difference  of  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  in 
favor  of  the  American  side,  which  we  have  been  discussing,  is  where  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  Liverpool,  warehousing,  and  so  forth,  is  the  same.  Cer- 
tainly the  President  will  not  contend  that  it  costs  more  to  transport  grain  to 
Liverpool  from  Port  Arthur  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Superior  than  it 
costs  to  transport  it  to  Liverpool  from  Duluth  on  the  American  side  of  the 
lake.  And  yet  the  Duluth  market  for  several  years  past,  like  the  Minneapolis 
market,  has  been  from  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel  better  than  on  the  Port  Arthur 
side. 

In  the  very  next  sentence  which  the  President  utters  in  that  speech,  although 
given  by  him  to  elucidate  another  proposition,  he  is  unconsciously  disclosing 
the  one  great  cause  and  the  one  great  explanation  of  this  difference  lu  prices, 
namely,  home  demand. 

He  says: 

The  capacity  of  the  American  mills  is  33  per  cent  greater  than  is  needed  to  mill  the 
wheat  of  this  country. 

That  is  the  answer,  Mr.  President. 

Now,  remember  the  greatest  milling  capacity  in  this  country  Is  at  Minne- 
apolis. The  greatest  demand  for  wheat  for  milling  is  at  Minneapolis.  The 
supply  of  the  kind  of  wheat  needed  by  Minneapolis  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Minneapolis  territory  is  not  equal  to  that  demand,  hence  the  higher  prices. 
When  the  Canadian  product  can  come  in  from  Canada  free,  the  supply  will  be 
much  more  than  the  Minneapolis  demand,  hence  prices  must  go  down. 

There  are  three  other  ideas  suggested  in  the  President's  address  which  chal- 
lenge consideration.    Referring  to  this  agreement  generally,  the  President  says: 

It  will  not,  in  my  Judgment,  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  or  other  farming  products  for 
onr  people  in  any  marked  way.  It  will,  however,  by  enlarging  the  source  of  supply, 
prevent  undue  fluctuations,  and  it  will  and  ought  to  prevent  an  exorbitant  Increase  In 
the  price  of  farm  products,  which,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  have 
Inured  equally  to  the  benefit  of  all  engaged  in  agriculture. 

And  again: 

But  I  do  think  that  reciprocity  will  enlarge  the  reservoir  of  the  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  our  people,  and  thus  prevent  undue  enhancement  of  prices  beyond  the  present 
standard.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  neither  the  farmer  will  be  injured  nor  will  prices 
increase. 

These  two  sentences,  Mr.  President,  disclose  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  three  things:  First,  that  the  farmers  of  this 
coimtry  are  receiving  as  much  for  their  products  as  they  should  receive;  second, 
that  in  order  to  prevent  an  exorbitant  increase  in  the  price  of  the  farmers* 
products  this  Canadian  reservoir  of  wheat  should  be  tapped  and  its  contents 
allowed  to  enter  into  this  country;  and,  third,  that  by  so  doing  the  price  of 
wheat  will  not  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  marked  degree. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  proposition  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
that  the  price  of  the  farmer's  product  is  to  be  so  regulated  by  this  free  wheat, 
this  Canndian  reservoir,  that  it  shall  not  advance.  The  Justice  of  that  proposi- 
tion must  rest  upon  the  assumption  either  that  the  farmer  is  now  receiving  a 
compensation  for  his  labor  and  capital  employed  equal  to  the  returns  upon  labor 
and  capital  employed  in  other  vocntions,  or  that  the  farmer  is  not  entitled  to 
equal  compensation.  I  know  the  President  would  not  for  a  moment  advocate  the 
latter.  I  know  of  no  man  whose  sense  of  right  and  justice  Is  more  keen  than 
that  of  our  President.  In  the  table  which  I  have  already  put  into  the  Record, 
and  which  has  the  seal  of  authenticity  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the 
average  profit  per  acre  of  farming  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  North  and 
South  Dakota,  for  the  years  1905  to  1909,  inclusive,  the  most  profitable  farming 
years  we  have  ever  had,  is  about  $2  per  acre.  And  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  table  leaves  out  of  consideration  entirely  depreciation  of  buildings, 
horses,  machinery,  insurance  against  hall,  and  that  it  does  not  include  the  year 
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1910,  when,  on  account  of  drought,  there  was  almost  a  complete  crop  failure 
and  a  heavy  loss  In  most  parts  of  those  States.  This  table  shows  what  I  have 
claimed  again  and  again,  that  the  only  reason  that  the  farmer  has  been  able  to 
exist  is  that  he  and  his  whole  family  make  no  allowance  for  their  own  labor.  In 
other  words,  the  farmer  and  his  family  worlc  for  their  board  and  clothing,  and 
mighty  cheap  clothing  at  that.  The  city  young  man  spends  $10  for  neckties 
where  the  farmer  boy  spends  $1. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  that  in  a  farm  of  160  acres  there  are  120  acres  actually 
in  crop  each  year.  The  farmer  will  then  have  $240  to  purchase  new  farm 
machinery  as  the  old  wears  out,  buy  other  horses  as  the  old  ones  die,  clothe 
himself  and  family,  educate  his  children,  pay  doctor  bills  when  they  are  sick, 
and  buy  a  cheap  coffin  when  they  die.  What  other  intelligent  labor  in  the 
United  States  that  does  not  reap  a  greater  reward?  Mr.  President,  I  am  ultra- 
conservative  when  I  say  that  160  acres  of  land  in  the  Red  River  Valley  will 
cost  at  least  $5,000,  and  $3,000  will  be  required  for  horses  and  necessary  farm 
machinery  to  operate  it.    That  menus  a  capital  of  $8,000  invested. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Will  it  disturb  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  if  I 
ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  say 
that  these  tables  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  profit  is  $2  an  acre,  and  that  in 
reaching  that  sum  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  not 
included. 

Mr.  McCcTMBEB.  We  have  not  figured  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  The  farm  labor  which  the  farmer  hires  has  been  figured  in,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  as  it  was  given.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  given  here.  These 
tables  are  on  the  basis  of  what  they  call  rent — rent  or  interest  on  the  value  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Then  taking  the  Senator's  figures,  if  I  understand 
them  correctly,  and  his  statement  if  the  farmer  could  charge  up  in  the  cost  of 
production  his  own  labor,  which  he  gives  and  that  of  his  family,  the  profit 
would  be  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  McCuMBRR.  As  shoTin  by  another  table  which  I  gave  In  another  address 
on  this  subject,  there  would  not  be  a  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  would 
not  be  running  behind  if  he  would  charge  up,  for  his  own  labor  and  that  of  his 
family,  as  much  as  he  pays  his  hired  labor.    That  is  the  point. 

Thus  the  farmer,  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  perform  his  farm 
labor,  must  make  an  investment  of  $8,000.  If  he  purchases  to-day,  he  must 
generally  give  a  mortgage  back  on  the  land  to  secure  that  purchase  price.  And 
I  am  clearly  within  the  facts  when  I  say,  if  they  stait  with  nothing,  as  the 
ordinary  laborer  starts,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  carry  mortgages  on 
two-thirds  of  the  working  years  of  their  life  whenever  they  buy  a  farm ;  that 
two-thirds  of  those  working  years  are  consumed  before  the  mortgage  is  lifted. 

How  does  this  farmer's  earnings  compare  with  the  earnings  of  a  bricklayer 
in  our  large  cities?  We  will  say  there  are  300  workdays  in  a  year;  that  the 
farmer  works  12  hours  a  day  on  the  average.  In  the  summer  time  he  works 
16  hoars  a  day.  He  would  tiierefore  work  3,600  hours  a  year  to  earn  $240,  or 
about  6i  cents  per  hour.  What  wage  does  a  bricklayer  get  in  Washington? 
He  gets  62i  cents  an  hour,  or  10  times  as  much  as  the  farmer  gets  for  his  labor. 
Does  bricklaying  require  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  or  education  than  farm- 
ing? Mr.  President,  it  does  not  require  as  much  of  either.  If  farming  does 
not  require  greater  study  and  the  exercise  of  greater  intelligence,  then  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  support  of  agricultural  colleges  for 
information  to  the  farmer  has  been  and  is  a  gi'oss  waste.  And  I  am  here  to 
deny  that  it  Is  a  waste. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  an  ob- 
servation Just  there? 

Mr.  McCuMFER.  Certainly, 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  listened  to  the  Senator's  quotation  regarding 
the  wages  of  bricklayers.  I  think  the  Senati>r  will  realize  that  a  bricklayer 
receiving  $4,  $5,  and  $6  a  day  is  engaged  in  one  of  the  unprotected  industries 
of  our  land.  They  receive  $4,  $5,  and  $6  a  day,  and  carpenters  receive  nearly  as 
much  in  my  part  of  the  country.  Those  industries  and  callings  are  unprotected. 
What  has  the  Senator  to  say  to  that,  I  ask  him? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  lam  not  seeking  to  take  away  the  earnings  of  the  brickla^'er. 
What  I  am  asking  is  tliat  we  raise  the  earnings  of  the  farmer  until  they  are 
snbstantially  upon  the  same  basis. 
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Mr.  ^fABTiNE  of  New  Jersey.  My  point  Is  that  yonr  protection  fails  to  protect; 
that  the  wages  In  the  highest  protected  industries  are  the  lowest  and  the  car- 
penters, machinists,  bricklayers,  and  artisans  of  this  land,  who  are  unprotected, 
with  the  doors  open  to  the  world,  have  the  highest  wages  known  in  our  land. 
What  is  the  Senator's  answer  to  that,  I  will  ask  him? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President,  we  had  before  us  a  short  time  ago  the  wage 
prices  for  the  different  kinds  of  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  bricklayer  in  the  protected  United  States  gets  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  the  bricklayer  in  unprotected  Great  Britain. 

>fr.  Martixe  of  New  Jersey.  One  more  question,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
ask  the  Senator.  How  do  the  wages  of  bricklayers  in  unprotected  England 
compare  with  the  wages  of  bricklayers  in  protected  Germany,  and  Russia,  and 
China,  and  the  Orient,  generally? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  wages  of  that  character  of  labor  in  Germany  and  in  Great  Britain.  I  am, 
however,  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  protected  Germany  every  laborer  is  at  worlv, 
that  there  is  work  for  every  one  of  them  to  do.  In  unprotected  England  about 
a  third  of  them,  nearly,  are  in  the  aismhouse  or  are  begging.  Now,  that  is  the 
difference. 

I  could  illustrate  this  truth  in  a  hundred  different  ways  had  I  the  time  and 
you  the  patience.  If  it  is  answered  that  the  lal>orer  has  to  pay  a  higher  rent 
than  the  farmer  and  is  under  greater  expense  in  many  ways  in  the  cities  than 
is  the  farmer  in  the  countrj',  I  reply  that  it  is  his  higher-priced  labor  in  making 
the  brick,  in  laying  them,  in  doing  the  carpentering  work,  in  plastering  and 
papering,  that  makes  the  higher  rent  and  the  higher  expense;  and  he  is  there- 
fore only  expending  a  fraction  of  the  greater  earnings  of  his  own  labor. 

This  answers  both  assumptions  of  the  President  that  the  farmer  is  reaping  a 
snflScient  reward  for  his  labor  and  that  any  material  raise  in  the  value  of  his 
products  might  be  deemed  exorbitant,  requiring  us  to  open  the  faucet  of  the 
Canadian  surplus.  Justice  to  him  demands  a  protection,  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
against  competition  rather  than  a  subjection  to  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  fear  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  comprehend  the  enormous  possibilities  of  this  Canadian 
country.  These  possibilities  have  not  been  brought  home  to  him.  It  is  evident 
from  his  remarivs  that  he  fears  a  stringency  in  food  supplies.  If  he  could  fully 
understand  the  size,  the  capacity,  of  this  Canadian  reservoir,  with  which  he 
hopes  to  prevent  a  lack  of  food  supply,  I  am  certain  that  his  fears  would  vanish. 
I  am  certain  that  if  he  knew  that  this  great  empire  in  a  few  years,  if  necessity 
required,  could  raise  more  wheat  than  the  whole  world  now  produces  he  would 
be  more  fearful  of  a  Johnstown  flood  than  of  a  drouth.  I  am  certain  that  if  he 
understood  it  as  we  who  have  carefully  investigated  it,  and  as  the  hearings 
before  the  Finance  Committee  conclusively  establishes,  he  would  say  that  it 
is  time  enough  to  open  the  Canadian  reservoir  when  our  food  supply  is  really 
threatened.  He  would  know  that  the  wonderful  surplus  of  this  region  will 
always  be  glad  to  find  our  market  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  open  our  doors 
to  it  until  we  do  need  it. 

FUTURE  POLITICAL  EFFECT. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  future  poli- 
cies and  destinies  of  the  two  important  political  parties  in  this  country?  This 
is  not  a  Republican  measure.  It  is  not  protection.  It  is  not  a  Democratic 
measure.  It  is  not  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  a  hybrid  which  inherits  none 
of  the  good  qualities  of  the  one  parent  and  only  the  bad  qualities  of  the  other. 
The  Republicans  in  Congress  are  almost  solidly  against  it  in  sentiment  and  a 
majority  will  be  against  it  on  final  vote.  It  can  not  be  charged  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  except  to  the  extent  that  it  is  supported  by  a  Republican  Executive. 
It  can  be  charged  to  the  Democratic  Party,  because  that  party,  through  its 
representatives  and  after  conferences  and  caucuses,  have  espoused  it  as  their 
cause. 

Its  effect  upon  Republican  doctrines  may  not  be  immediate,  but  it  will  be 
certain.  A  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand.  A  party,  one-half  of 
whose  membership  supports  a  policy  in  exact  antagonism  to  its  cardinal  doc- 
trines, can  not  long  hold  its  supremacy. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  power  of  the  press  of  the  country  in  upholding 
any  doctrine.  For  selfish  ends  the  great  press  of  the  country  created  a  fklse 
and  prejudiced  impression  and  nearly  overthrew  the  Republican  Party  at  the 
last  election.    For  selfish  ends  it  proposes  to  support  the  party  next  year  pro- 
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Tided  this  reciprocity  agreement  is  miacted.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
limit  even  to  the  power  of  the  press.  It  is  not  difficult  for  it  to  make  right 
seem  wrong  by  misstatement  of  facts  and  suppression  of  truth,  because  it  is  a 
weakness  of  our  human  nature  that  we  seem  to  get  more  comfort  in  having 
some  one  else  denounced  than  in  having  him  praised.  But  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  make  wrong  look  right  to  the  man  who  himself  suffers  the 
wrong.  And,  Mr.  President,  I  can  see  great  difficulty  in  bringing  out  that  en- 
thusiastic agricultural  vote  which  in  all  times  past  has  saved  the  doubtful 
States  to  the  Republican  Party  to  support  a  Republican  policy  of  protection 
when  everything  on  the  agricultural  schedule  must  compete  in  the  open  markets 
of  the  world  and  with  what  is  destined  in  a  few  years  to  become  the  greatest 
agricultural  producer  in  the  world — Canada. 

I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  that  the  agricultural  vote  can  not  consistently 
turn  to  the  Democratic  Party,  which  has  at  least  mothered  this  proposition  to 
destroy  every  vestige  of  agricultural  protection.  But  I  am  certain  they  will 
see  to  it  that  their  representatives  stand  pledged  to  right  the  wrong  inflicted 
upon  them  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  if  their  products  are  placed  upon  the  free 
list  our  protective  policy  will  lose  its  ancient  support. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist  I  shall 
continue  to  be  a  loyal  supporter  of  that  party  and  of  its  nominee,  because  if 
we  ever  get  back  our  protection  on  our  agricultural  products  it  must  be  through 
the  Republican  Party. 

And  I  say  to  the  Republican  Party  to-day:  There  is  one  platform  on  which 
we  can  win,  both  in  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  that  platform  must  read:  Fair  and  just  protection  to  every 
Important  American  industry.    Excessive  and  unjust  protection  to  none. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr,  President,  the  question  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  discussed  by  the  people  of  this  country  and  Canada  for  man> 
years.  Nor  is  it  an  untried  question.  A  reciprocal  treaty  was  in  existence  be- 
tween the  two  countries  from  1854  to  186G,  aiid  the  result  was  not  only  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people  of  the  United  Statog,  but  injurious  to  many  of  their  indus- 
tries. WMle  the  p«ilicy  or  plan  is  understood  by  the  people,  yet  the  terms  of 
the  pending  agreement  are  unknown,  and  I  regret  that  the  question  could  not 
have  been  postponed  until  the  regular  session,  in  December,  so  that  they  might 
have  become  familiar  with  those  provisions  and  their  probable  effect  upon  the 
country  at  large.  The  question  involved  Is  one  of  the  most  important  which  has 
been  presented  to  Congress  in  recent  yeara  Not  only  Is  one  great  industry 
thrcntened,  but  tlie  i)olicy  of  protection  to  all  American  industries  is  involved, 
and  the  result  of  the  vote  on  this  question  will  greatly  affect  that  policy.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider  for  a  few  moments  what  the  agreement  contains  and 
what  products  of  this  country  it  affects.  By  its  terms  the  following  products 
imported  from  Canada  are  placed  on  the  free  list:  Cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  all  otber  live  animals;  wheat,  com,  hay.  oats,  and  other  farm  products; 
poultry  and  eggs;  fruits  and  dairy  products.  These  are  some  of  the  principal 
products  placed  on  the  free  list.  They  are  produced  on  the  American  farm. 
Now,  what  does  the  farmer  get  in  return?  Sawed  boards  and  other  lumber  not 
further  manufactured  than  »iwed;  in  other  words,  rough  lumber,  pickets,  and 
palings,  cream  separators,  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates  No.  14  in  gauge 
and  barbed  fencing  wire.  These  are  not  all  the  articles  placed  on  the  free  list, 
but  they  are  the  ones  which  will  affect  the  farmer.  The  newspapers  get  free 
pulp  of  wood  and  news-print  paper.  On  secondary  food  products,  such  as  fresh 
and  canned  meats,  flonr,  and  partly  manufactured  food  products  the  rates  are 
reduced  and  made  Identical.  On  manufactured  commodities,  such  as  motor 
vehicles,  cutlery,  and  sanitary  fixtures,  the  rates  are  materially  reduced.  There 
is  a  small  list  of  articles  on  which  special  rates  are  given.  Many  say  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  much  time  or  consideration  to  this  question,  because  the 
agreement  is  similar  to  the  reciprocal  treaty  that  existed  from  18,54  to  1866. 
The  fact  that  it  is  so  similar  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  opposing  it,  because  that 
agreement  proved  disastrous  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fielding,  who  spoke 
for  the  Government  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  said : 

It  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  of  1864  over  agftin,  with  comparatively  little  change. 
It  promtoes  proaperity  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  thto  House  would  make  a  grave  mis- 
take and  do  a  great  wrong  If  It  refused  to  take  advantage  of  tt. 

A  comparison  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  with  the  treaty  of  1854 
will  convince  anyone  that  they  are  substantially  the  same,  except  in  the  treaty 
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of  1854  the  United  States  secured  flsberles  concessions  not  contained  In  the 
pending  agreement  Before  we  vote  upon  this  agreement,  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  for  us  to  examine  into  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1864?  Mr.  Blaine, 
in  his  book,  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  has  the  following  to  say  in  refcard  to 
that  treaty: 

The  right  in  the  fisheries  conceded  by  the  treaty  of  1854— originally  ours  ao<ler  tb« 
treaty  of  1782,  and  unnecessarily  and  unwisely  renounced  in  the  treaty  of  1818 — was  Dot 
glren  freely,  but  in  consideration  of  a  great  price.  That  price  was  reciprocity  of  trade, 
so  called,  between  the  United  States  acd  tbe  British  North  American  Provinces  In  certain 
commodities  named  In  tbe  treaty.  Tbe  selection,  as  shown  by  the  schedule,  wan  ma<}* 
almost  wbollT  to  favor  Canadian  Interests.  There  was  scarcely  a  product  In  tbe  list 
which  could  Be  exported  from  tbe  United  States  to  Canada  without  loss,  while  the  k^**i 
market  of  the  United  States  was  thrown  open  to  Canada  without  tax  or  chanp*  for 
nearly  everything  which  she  could  produce  and  export.  All  her  raw  materials  w«»re  ad- 
mitted freo,  while  all  our  manufactures  were  charged  with  heavy  duty,  tbe  market  t>eiiur 
reserved  for  Bnglisb  merchants.  The  fishery  question  bad  been  adroitly  used  to  m^-utv 
from  the  United  States  an  agreement  which  was  one-sided,  vexatious,  and  unprofltah'*- 
It  had  served  its  purpose  admirably  as  a  makeweight  for  Canada  in  acquiring  the  mo«r 
generous  and  profitable  market  she  ever  enjoyed  for  her  products. 

You  will  observe  that  Mr.  Blaine  says  the  treaty  of  1854  was  "one-ivlded, 
rexatious,  and  unprofitable."  The  Government  trade  reports  of  the  yean^  from 
1854  to  1866  sustain  the  contention  of  Mr.  Blaine: 

Our  exports  to  Canada  In  18R6  were  $20,828,670,  but  under  the  operation  of  reciprocity, 
then  commenced,  thev  dwindled  In  12  vears  down  to  $15,243,834,  while  tbe  exports  of 
Canada  to  tbe  United  States  Increased  from  $12,000,000  and  odd  to  $46,000,000  and  odd. 
When  tbe  treaty  began  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  $8,000,000  annually  in  oar  favor 
and  that  paid  in  specie,  but  at  tbe  end  tbe  balance  against  us  to  be  paid  In  specie  In  a 
single  year  was  $30,000,000.  Here  was  a  positive  yei^rly  loss  of  over  $6,000,000  of  oar 
export  trade  and  a  loss  of  $38,000,000  specie,  all  going  to  enrich  the  Canadians  at  oar 
expense. 


But  those  who  favor  the  treaty  say  it  is  not  fair  to  use  the  resultant 
of  the  treaty  of  1854  to  1866  upon  the  country  as  an  argrument  against  this 
agreement,  because  tbey  say  that  treaty  existed  during  a  war  period.  It  la  tro^ 
that  for  four  years  of  that  time  this  country  was  engaged  In  the  greatest  war 
the  world  has  ever  known;  but  that  war  did  not  begin  until  1991,  and  the 
treaty  had  been  in  force  seven  years  before  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  Again,  the 
bad  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  this  country  was  felt  very  soon  after  its  ratillca- 
tlon — In  1864 — and  conceded  to  be  unwise  and  disastrous  t>efore  It  bad  been 
in  force  two  years.  Another  thing,  it  was  not  terminated  nntll  1806*  a  year 
after  tbe  war  closed,  and  there  was  no  improvement  in  conditions  between  the 
date  of  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  Tbe  benefits 
of  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  in  1866  were  very  soon  felt,  and  onr  exports 
to  that  country  have  continued  satisfactory.  They  have  gone  from  aboat 
$16,000,000  in  1866  to  $241,000,000  in  1010. 

We  do  not  need  it  to  secure  or  retain  the  trade  of  Canada,  for  thebnlk  of  that 
we  now  have.  Our  exports  to  Canada  last  year  amounted  to  $241,809,233,  and 
our  Imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  $103»256,965.  or,  in  other  words,  under 
present  conditions  Inst  year  tbe  balance  of  trade  was  in  our  favor  to  the  extent 
of  $ias,552,278.  This  is  a  good  showing  for  the  United  States,  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  well  enough  alone.  It  would  be  unwise  to  return 
to  the  disastrous  policy  which  was  followed  from  1854  to  1866.  Our  trade  rela- 
tions with  Canada  are  now  very  satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  so  why  should 
we  change  them?  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  we  are  to  open  to  them  oar 
splendid  market  of  90.000,000  of  people,  and  In  return  they  give  us  the  market 
of  9,000.000  of  |)e<)|>le,  and  this,  too,  a  market  which  is  now  largely  controlled 
by  our  producers.  There  is  no  better  home  market  in  the  world  than  ours,  and 
why  should  we  part  with  any  portion  of  it  without  an  equivalent  return?  In 
order  that  you  may  know  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Kansas  lo 
this  question  it  is  only  necessary  to  tell  you  that  the  products  of  the  farms  of 
our  State  last  year,  including  live  stock,  amounted  to  nearly  $600,000,000,  and 
tbe  market  for  the  larger  part  of  this  wonderful  production  is  found  beyond 
our  own  borders.  But  this  is  only  one  agricultural  State.  Consider  the  result- 
ant effects  uiK)n  the  7,000,000  farmers,  with  the  35,000,000  people,  who  would 
be  directly  affecteti  by  this  measure.  But,  they  say,  we  who  oppose  this  agree^ 
ment  view  it  from  an  erroneous  standpoint,  and  that  we  should  be  broader 
gauged  and  look  at  It  from  the  point  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nmnher. 
We  believe  if  those  who  favor  this  agreement  will  take  pains  to  examine  tbe 
question  they  will  And  we  who  oppose  it  stand  for  not  only  35.000,000  people 
directly  dependent  upon  the  farmers,  but  many  millions  more  who  live  in  the 
small  towns  and  villages  and  depend  uiK>n  the  trade  of  the  farming  commontty« 
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And  If  you  add  to  these  the  people  engaged  In  other  Indystrles  affected  by  this 
agreement  you  will  find  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  It  stand  for  the  greatest 
number. 

I  quote  the  following  statistics  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Asher  Hinds,  of 
Maine,  which  covers  the  trade  of  Canada  on  some  Important  items  of  the 
farm,  to  wit: 

In  1908  when  Canada  was  sending  us  only  28,000  dosens  of  eggs  she  was  sending  Eng- 
land 1,200,000  dosen.  While  she  has  in  the  last  five  years  sent  to  us  an  average  of  less 
than  100,000  pounds  of  butter  a  year  she  has  sent  to  England  as  high  as  33,000,000 
pounds  in  a  Tear.  In  the  same  five  years  she  has  sent  us  an  average  of  less  than  150,000 
pounds  of  Cheese  a  year,  but  her  normal  annual  export  to  England  was,  until  New 
Zealand  began  to  shut  her  out,  about  200,000.000  pounds.  In  1909  she  sent  to  us  less 
than  20,000  barrels  of  apples,  but  in  the  same  year  she  sent  to  England  more  than 
1,000,000  barrels. 

Now,  It  is  evident  If  these  products  of  Canada,  which  now  ilnd  markets  across 
the  Atlontlc  Ocean,  are  given  free  entry  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
they  will  be  sent  to  such  markets  which  are  Just  across  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
or  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  further  evident  that  every  dozen  of  eggs,  every 
bushel  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  every  ton  of  hay,  every  pound  of  cheese  and 
butter,  every  barrel  of  apples  and  potatoes  produced  In  Canada  and  sold  in  this 
country  means  a  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  of  that  much  of  his 
home  market,  and  the  money  paid  for  such  Canadian  products  will  go  Inte 
the  pockets  of  the  Canadian  farmer  and  not  Into  the  pockets  of  our  farmers; 
yet  the  farmer  of  the  United  States  will  continue  to  pay  his  share  of  the  expense 
to  run  this  billion-dollar  Government  of  ours,  increased  by  Just  so  much  as  the 
loss  of  tariff  on  these  articles  entails. 

It  is  not  the  present  products,  which,  If  admitted  free  from  Canada,  would 
Injnre  American  producers,  but  the  danger  Is  in  what  would  follow  the  opening 
of  our  ports  to  her  natural  products.  At  present  the  people  of  Canada  are 
cultivating  only  30,065,556  acres,  which  is  not  as  large  for  the  entire  Dominion 
as  the  cultivated  acreage  in  the  State  of  Kansas  alone.  Have  you  considered 
that  the  land  area  of  Canada  Is  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  Including 
Alaska?  And  yet  they  are  cultivating  only  30,000,000  acres.  This  means  that 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  which  can  be  had  at  very  low 
prices — ^from  50  cents  an  acre,  under  the  homestead  law,  up  to  $10  and  $20 
per  acre.  To  open  up  our  markets  to  their  products  would  mean  that  a  large 
number  of  people  would  be  attracted  to  Canada  by  the  low  price  of  land ;  that 
great  development.  Improvement,  and  production  would  follow. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land  in  western  Can- 
ada not  yet  cultivated,  which  would  yield  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annu- 
ally. Do  you  think  the  opening  up  of  these  vast  tracts  would  help  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  United  States?  Many  of  the  men  and  women  upon  the  farms  of 
this  country  are  those  who  blazed  the  way  to  the  West  and  Northwest  They 
endured  the  hardships  and  the  privations  of  the  pioneer  life.  They,  and  they 
alone,  know  the  hardships  they  endured,  but  they  had  the  courage  to  stay  by 
the  farm,  and  the  soil  teems  with  rich  fruit  and  the  fields  are  blessed  with  abun- 
dant harvest,  the  result  of  their  patience,  their  courage,  and  their  labor.  These 
men  and  women  and  their  children  should  enjoy  the  harvest  of  those  flelda 
which  they  have  cleared  and  tilled,  and  they  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  great 
home  markets  which  they  helped  to  build  up,  nor  should  they  be  forced  by  an 
act  of  the  Congress  of  this  country  to  share  that  market  with  the  people  of  any 
other  country  unless  they  receive  a  full  equivalent  in  return.  This  is  not  done 
in  the  pending  agreement 

The  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  started  the  wheels  of  the  factory,  gave 
labor  employment  and  the  farmer  a  market,  and  for  12  years  the  farmer  has 
enjoyed  greater  prosperity  than  ever  before.  But  now,  Just  as  he  has  begun  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  blessings  for  which  he  has  worked  so  hard,  I  regret  to  see 
some  of  the  Representatives  from  the  protective  sections  ready  to  force  him  to 
share  with  another  the  home  market,  which  of  right  belongs  to  him. 

THE  FARMERS*  SHARE. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  much  more  written  in  regard  to  the  farmer^ 
share  of  consumers'  cost.  The  people  are  very  much  Interested  in  this  question, 
and  it  should  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  agi-eement  An  examination 
of  the  reports  will  convince  anyone  that  the  farmer  is  not  receiving  any  more 
than  his  share.    Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  reixirt  of  1010,  goes 
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into  this  question  qui^Q  fully,  and,  believing  his  conclusions  are  of  interest  to 
the  people  on  this  point,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  extr^ict  from  that 
report  (p.  15)  : 

High  prices  was  one  of  the  sabjects  of  my  annual  report  for  1909.  It  was  shown  that 
for  many  years  previous  to  about  1897,  or  a  little  later,  the  prices  of  farm  products 
received  by  farmers  were  even  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  and  often  little,  if  any, 
above  that  cost,  so  that  during  a  long  period  of  years  the  farmer  was  not  thriving.  It 
was  shown  also  that  in  the  upward-price  movement,  which  beean  about  1897,  the  prices 
received  by  the  farmer  have  advanced  in  greater  degree  than  those  received  by  nearly  all 
other  classes  of  producers.  That  this  should  have  been  so  was  merely  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  farmer  to  equalize  the  reward  of  his  efforts  with  the  rewards  received  in  other 
lines  of  production. 

The  increased  cost  of  fresh  beef  between  the  slaughterer  and  the  consumer  is  given  at 
38  per  cent ;  the  dairyman  receives  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer ;  the 
creamery  receives  about  86  per  cent  of  the  consumers*  price  oi  butter;  the  apple  grower 
receives  about  55  per  cent ;  the  farmer  gets  70  per  cent  on  corn ;  the  strawberry  grower, 
48  per  cent.  The  farmer  receives  also  83.3  per  cent  of  the  final  price  In  the  retail  pur- 
chase of  blackberries  by  the  crate,  75  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of  cucumbers  by  the  tnird 
of  a  bushel,  66.7  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of  eggplant  by  the  crate,  60  per  cent  in  the 

gurchase  of  green  peas  by  the  quart,  70.5  per  cent  when  hay  was  bought  by  the  ton,  and 
2.2  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of  horses  from  retailers. 
Among  the  many  other  products  represented  in  this  list  are  oats,  with  73.6  per  cent  of 
the  price  going  to  the  farmer  when  bought  bv  the  bushel ;  melons,  50  per  cent  wnen  bought 
by  the  pound ;  parsnips,  60  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  bunch ;  potatoes,  59.3  per  cent 
when  bought  by  the  bushel ;  string  beans.  80  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  barrel ;  sweet 
potatoes,  60.8  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  barrel ;  turnips,  60  per  cent  in  purchases  by 
the  bunch ;  watermelons,  33.5  per  cent  when  bought  singly. 

But,  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  the  Secretary  says: 

From  the  details  that  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  prices  of 
farm  products  between  farmer  and  consumer  the  conclusion  is  Inevitable  that  the  con- 
sumer has  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  the  farmer  for  the  prices  that  he  pays. 
The  farmer  supplies  the  capital  for  production  and  takes  the  risk  of  bis  losses;  his  crops 
are  at  the  mercy  of  drought,  and  nood,  and  heat,  and  frost,  to  say  nothing  of  noxious 
insects  and  blighting  diseases.  He  supplies  hard,  exacting,  unremitting  labor.  A  degree 
and  range  of  information  and  intelligence  are  demanded  by  agriculture  which  are  hardly 
equaled  in  any  other  occupation.  Then  there  is  the  risk  of  overproduction  and  disas- 
trously low  prices.  From  beginning  to  end  the  farmer  must  steer  dexterously  to  escape 
perils  to  his  profits  and,  indeed,  to  his  capital  on  every  hand. 

We  urge  you  not  to  attempt  to  promote  your  industries  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  We  would  have  you  know  that  we  a^-e  disciples  of 
that  Teacher  who  strictly  charged  His  followers  to  do  unto  others  as  they  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  them.  The  foundation  of  our  prosperity  as  producers 
is  found  in  the  diversity  of  our  vocations.  Agriculturists  are  the  great  produc- 
ing class,  but  they  are  not  independent  of  the  other  classes.  The  farmer  fur- 
nishes tlie  food  i)roducts  b5'  which  the  entire  nation  is  fed;  the  consumer 
furnishes  the  money  to  buy  the  products  of  the  farm ;  and,  therefore,  these  two 
great  forces  should  be  continued  in  perfect  harmony. 

The  homes  of  our  farmers,  the  artisans,  and  laboring  people  throughout  our 
great  domain  are  to-day  better  furnished,  have  more  of  the  comforts,  and  are 
more  beautiful  than  the  homes  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  agri- 
culturalists of  the  country  are  by  far  the  largest  producing  class.  Their 
products  reached  in  the  past  year  $8,926,000,000  in  value,  a  sum  which  staggers 
computation.  Yet  these  products  would  not  command  such  prices  as  they  have 
for  12  years  but  for  the  fact  that  labor  was  employed  and  capital  profitably 
invested,  thereby  giving  to  the  farmer  a  good  home  market.  By  working 
together  we  can  continue  this  prosperity,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  we  work  In 
harmony  and  let  well  enough  alone.  One  of  my  constituents  in  a  letter  to 
me,  says: 

I  am  opposed  to  reciprocity,  as  It  Will  mean  low  prices  to  the  farmer  for  what  he  has 
to  Rell.  The  Republican  Party  has  always  contended  that  the  tariff  was  intended  to 
build  up  the  home  market,  and  now  that  we  have  such  a  market  we  desire  to  retain  it, 
but  this  agreement  would  compel  us  to  divide  it  with  the  people  of  another  country. 

Another  writes: 

We  have  been  enjoying  prosperous  times  for  12  years,  and  do  not  see  how  we  can 
better  them  by  giving  up  a  part  of  our  market.  High  prices  for  all  our  produce  ts 
what  we  have  and  want.  We  nave  a  good  thing ;  why  not  keep  it ;  think  Congress  should 
adjourn  at  once ;  the  people  need  a  rest  if  Congress  don't. 

Our  farmers  can  not  understand  why  they  are  asked  to  give  up  what  little 
protection  they  have  upon  their  products  while  the  factories  and  corporations 
are  given  protection  upon  their  finished  products.    One  writes: 

Why  free  wheat  for  the  farmers  and  a  duty  on  flour  for  the  millers?  Why  free  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  for  the  farmer  and  a  duty  upon  meats  for  the  Meat  Trust  and  the 
packer?  Why  free  oats  for  the  farmer  and  a  duty  retained  on  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal 
for  the  breakfast-food  producers?  Why  free  hay  for  the  farmer  and  a  duty  upon  the 
hay  press  and  stackers?    Why  free  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  and  a  duty  upon  lumber? 
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There  is  another  question.  They  ask  why,  when  the  reT^iues  are  low,  the 
outlay  great,  and  the  surplus  getting  near  the  danger  line,  is  $5,000,000  of 
revenue  given  up?  Why  lose  the  revenue,  give  up  the  farmers'  market,  and 
get  nothing  in  return?  Why  is  the  farmer  interested?  Simply  because  he 
does  not  believe  he  is  given  a  fair  deal.  He  thinks  the  agreement  is  one-sided. 
It  gives  Canada,  on  all  agricultural  products,  access  to  our  splendid  market 
without  the  pajrment  of  any  duty. . 

Before  we  pass  upon  this  question,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  see  how 
it  is  regarded  by  the  leaders  in  Canada.  The  prime  minister,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Columbian  Magazine,  among  other  things, 
■ays: 

Our  policy  haa  been,  is,  and  will  be,  so  long  as  the  Canadian  people  continue  to  place 
In  us  the  confidence  they  have  shown  as  daring  15  years,  to  seek  markets  wherever 
markets  are  to  be  foand.  We  are,  above  all,  an  anlcaltural  people,  and  under  free 
competition,  not  bound  in  any  way  by  tariff  legislation.  They  will  displace  all  other 
prooucts  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Our  object  to-daj  !s  to  open  the  door  of  the 
American  market,  to  open  the  door  of  a  Nation  of  90,000,000,  which  has  been  closed  to 
us  for  the  last  50  years. 

Again,  iu  the  same  article,  he  says : 

Canada  consames  only  50  per  cent  of  her  production  of  wheat.  Where  is  the  balance 
to  go?  All  along  the  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter  there  are  natural  meadows,  a  few  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  are  yearly  flooded,  and  which,  to  the  knowledge  of 
everyone  In  the  Province,  have  been  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  growing  hay  and 
nothing  else,  *  *  *  a  very  considerable  population  who  are  growers  of  hay,  and  for 
whom  this  treaty,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  be  a  most  positive  boon.  To-day  they  can 
Dot  sell  any  hay  in  the  United  States  because  there  is  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton.  Let  the 
duty  be  removed  and  then  immediately  there  will  be  nn  Immense  trade  in  that  section. 
•  •  •  The  same  thing  applies  in  the  case  of  ens,  poultry,  and  mining  products. 
I^or  this  reason  it  Is  to  our  advantage  that  we  should  have  not  only  the  British  market. 
but  the  American  market  also.  Then  there  is  the  cattle  trade.  *  *  *  If  we  are  not 
able  to  sell  all  the  cattle  we  can  raise  In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  more  ready  market 
In  the  United  States.  Although  it  was  a  part  of  our  policy  to  obtain  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States  we  have  acted  carefully  in  so  doing,  and  have  not  injured  any  Industry. 

The  above  quotations  from  the  prime  minister  of  Canada  should  be  enough 
to  convince  anyone  in  the  United  States  that  the  agreement  can  not  benefit  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  If  they  are  to  secure  our  market  of  90,000,000 
people  for  their  products  without  Injury  to  any  of  their  industries,  then  what 
will  the  giving  up  of  that  market  do  to  our  people?  It  seems  there  is  but  one 
answer,  and  that  is  it  will  injure  our  great  industry.  Do  not  we  lose  what  they 
gain? 

There  is  the  true  reciprocity  which  the  Republican  farmers,  artisans,  mer- 
chants, and  all  others  indorse.  That  is  the  reciprocity  advocated  by  Blaine, 
Harrison,  and  McKinley — reciprocity  in  noncompetitive  articles,  reciprocity 
which  provides  for  a  fair  exchange,  but  those  statesmen  were  never  In  favor 
of  a  one-sided  proposition  that  took  the  duty  off  of  everything  the  farmer 
produces  for  sale  and  made  him  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  a  protected 
market.    This  is  the  way  President  McKinley  defined  reciprocity  in  1897 : 

The  end  In  view  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
country  by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  can 
Dot  prodncc  ourselves,  and  which  do  not  Involve  any  loss  of  labor  of  our  own  people,  but 
tend  to  increase  their  prosperity. 

I  have  read  the  speeches  of  the  lamented  McKinley  and  find  in  none  of  them 
a  change  of  the  policy  advocated  by  him  in  1897.  Listen  to  what  he  said  in  his 
last  speech,  the  one  he  delivered  just  before  the  bullet  of  an  assassin  took  him 
to  the  great  beyond.  That  great  man,  whom  the  people  honored  and  loved  so 
well,  Siiid  at  Buffalo: 

By  sensible  trade  agreements,  which  will  not  Interrupt  our  home  productions,  we  shall 
extend  the  outlets  for  our  Increasing  surplus.  A  system  which  provides  a  mutual  ex- 
change  of  commodities  Is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continaed  and  healthful  growth  of 
our  export  trade.  We  must  not  rcpoRe  in  fancied  security  that  we  can  forever  sell 
everything  and  buy  little  or  nothing.  If  such  a  thing  was  possible.  It  would  not  be  best 
for  us  or  for  those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their 
products  aft  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  Industries  and  labor.  Reciprocity  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  wonderful  Industrial  development  under  domestic  policy  now 
firmly  established. 

So  you  see  the  reciprocity  he  advocated  was  one  which  would  enable  us  to 
"  take  from  our  customers  puch  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm 
to  our  Industries  and  labor."  The  pending  agreement  would  harm  our  greatest 
Industry — agriculture. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  Is  any  truth  in  the 
proverb  that  misery  loves  company,  but  If  there  be  any  truth  in  that  adage,  I 
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desire  to  afford  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  and  the 
ator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Curtis]  all  the  wretched  rapture  resulting  from  the 
companionship  of  misery. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  si)eeeh  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Sexsmitli,  a 
member  of  the  Cnnndlan  Parliament.  Mr.  Sexsmith  is  a  farmer,  and  In  his 
acEdress  he  demonstrates,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  approval  of  the  red- 
procity  agreement  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  would  absolutely  shipwreck  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  demonstrates  that  it 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  their  lands,  depress  the  price  of  their  prodocti^ 
reduce  the  wages  of  their  labor,  and  that  it  would  subject  them  to  a  compedtloo 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Ignited  States  which  they  could  not  withstand. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  imagines  that  he  has  painted  the  darkest 
picture  which  it  is  possible  for  an  artist  to  portray,  I  desire  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  gloomy  prospect  portrayed  in  this  picture  by  Mr.  Sexsmith. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  either  artist  has  painted  true  to  nature 
Both  have  projected  upon  the  canvas  the  phantoms  of  their  own  orerbeatad 
fancies  rather  than  the  cold  facts  of  intemntional  trade  and  commerce.  I 
desire  to  ask  that  this  speech  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  order  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  may  be  assured  that  if  this  agreement  does  doc 
resolt  in  reciprocal  benefit  it  will  at  least  result  in  reciprocal  ruin. 

According  to  the  prophetic  vision,  according  to  the  equally  conclusive  and 
unanswerable  argument  of  Mr.  Sexsmith  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
the  fair  and  fruitful  fields  of  the  Dominion  and  of  this  Republic  are  destined 
soon  to  become  a  weltering  waste  of  wreck  and  ruin. 

Mr.  President,  the  section  of  this  Union  now  designated  as  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  was  once  peopled  by  a  prosperous  and  enlightened  race  now  known  as 
the  Cliff  Dwellers.  The  ruins  of  their  former  prosperity  still  mark  the  desolate 
mountain  sides  of  that  distant  region.  They  were  brought  to  an  nntlmc^j  end 
through  some  unaccountable  cataclysm  of  nature.  The  remains  of  those  people 
are  still  found  with  their  hands  clasped  upon  their  mouths  as  if  protecting 
themselves  against  the  noxious  fumes  and  exhalations  from  a  quaking  and  dis- 
tracted earth. 

Mr.  President,  when  ruin  comes  again  uiwn  the  people  of  this  country,  ahnred 
by  our  neighlM>rs  to  the  northward,  it  will  not  be  through  poisoning  the  air  that 
they  breathe.  Sir,  it  will  be  through  a  removal  of  the  tax  upon  the  bread  that 
they  eat,  a  removal  of  the  tax  upon  the  wheat  and  cattle  which  they  Import 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  and  our  neighbors  will  suffer  a  similar  catas- 
trophe from  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  the  wheat  and  on  the  cattle  which  thej 
import  from  the  United  States.  I  repeat,  sir,  not  from  too  little  breath,  but 
from  too  much  bread. 

Some  may  marvel  that  such  results  should  flow  from  this  Canadian  agree- 
ment, but  I  suppose  the  fact  that  it  is  to  precipitate  disaster  upon  both  the 
countries  results  from  that  ancient  and  established  canon  of  philosophy  that  like 
causes  produce  like  effects,  and  it  would  be  unfair  for  this  agreement  to  precipi- 
tate chaos  and  ruin  in  the  United  States  without  precipitating  a  similar  fate 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

I  wish  to  print  this  speech,  so  that  when  these  two  lands,  now  ftilr,  fimltfnl, 
and  prosperous,  shall  become  a  weltering  waste;  when  the  traveler  of  the 
future,  impelled  by  curiosity,  shall  wander  through  this  land,  now  proeperoua. 
then  desolate,  he  shall  find  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  of  that  mausoleum  In 
which  our  hopes,  our  prosperity,  and  our  destiny  are  entombed  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  accompanied  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sexsmith,  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  accounting  for  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed 
this  matchless  Republic  and  that  splendid  Dominion  toward  the  Northern  Star. 

I  ask  to  have  this  speech  printed. 

The  PacsiDiNG  Officeb  (Mr.  Smoot  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa asks  consent  to  have  the  speech  he  sends  to  the  desk  printed  in  the 
Record.    Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  speech  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Bpixch  or  Hon.  J.  A.  Ssxsmith  in  thb  Cawadiait  Vamuaukkt  Apbil  12,  191 L 

BVCIPBOCAL  TSADB  WITH  THS  DNITKD  8TATC8. 

Mr.  J.  A.  BsxsifiTH,  of  East  Peter)x>roagh.  Ifr.  Chairman,  ever  Blnce  the  qnesttoa  of 
rMlproclty  iiaa  come  before  this  House  I  have  lieen  deeply  interested  in  it,  Decanae  w* 
have  been  told  by  the  Oovemment  and  their  supporters  that  it  U  golnf  to  iacrtasa  the 
prosperity  of  the  farmer.    As  a  farmer  myself  ana  as  the  representalive  of  a  ridlac 
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ooMd  UrgelT  of  farmers.  It  would,  of  conrse.  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  support  anj 
■iieasure  really  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture,  because  when  the  fanner 
is  prosperous  tbe  Nation  is  prosperous,  and  when  the  farmer  is  hard  up  so  Is  the  Nation. 
Bcciprocity  is  a  question  that  requires  deep  consideration,  and  It  is  a  question  as  to 
which  the  Government  should  be  armed  with  facts  and  figures  in  respect  thereto,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  guesswork  about  it  at  all.  I  have  listened  to  honorable  gentlemen  on 
tbe  other  side  telling  us  that  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  farmer  Is  gomg  to  be  im- 
proved by  this  arrangement,  but  not  one  of  them  has  produced  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  prove  these  vague  assertions.  It  Is  really  after  all  a  Question  of  the  market .condi- 
tions  in  Canada  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
markets  are  better  for  farm  products  than  they  are  in  Canada,  then  the  Canadian  farmer 
would  be  benefited,  as  he  would  be  raised  to  that  higher  plane  which  would  be  occupied 
b/  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  under  a  prevailing  condition  of  higher  prices.  But, 
If  the  farmers  of  Canada  are  enjoving  equally  as  good  markets  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  farmers,  then  the  farmers  of  Canaaa  have  nothing  to  gain,  and,  If  the 
Canadian  farmers  are  enjoying  better  markets  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  then  we  are  sure  to  lose  and  must  be  dragged  down  to  their  level.  I 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  minister  of  agriculture  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  I 
read  it  carefully,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  one  particle  of  proof  from  that  man  in  that 
speech  to  show  that  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  farmer  is  going  to  be  improved.  I 
am  confident  that  if  the  Canadian  farmers  read  the  speeches  of  the  minister  of  agrlcul- 
tnre  and  his  supporters,  and  if  they  take  that  reciprocity  agreement  and  study  it  they 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  a  delusion,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to 
pronounce  upon  It  by  their  votes,  thev  will  declare  that  they  will  have  none  of  it.  I  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Government  went  blindfolded  into  this  arrange- 
ment. They  had  it  in  their  power  to  get  all  the  necessary  evidence;  they  could  have 
made  thorough  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  the 
markets  of  Canada,  and  they  could  have  compared  the  two  and  told  the  members  of  this 
House  and  the  farmers  of  Canada  just  what  they  were  going  to  get  by  this  arrangement. 
But  apparently  the  Government  neglected  to  secure  any  information  and  rushea  blind- 
folded into  this  thing  without  knowing  where  it  would  lead  to.  The  Government,  not 
having  the  Information  at  their  command,  and  having  refused  to  give  It  if  they  have  it,  I 
have  i>een  compelled  to  go  to  considerable  trouble  to  hunt  up  statistics  which  would  enable 
me  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  how  we  stand  in  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States.  Time  and  again  have  these  gentlemen  opposite  told  us  of  the  benefits  the 
farmers  will  derive  by  getting  our  dairy  products  Into  the  United  States  markets,  and  the 
minister  of  agriculture  told  us  the  other  night  that  we  would  sell  tbe  United  States 
people  what  they  wanted  and  send  the  rest  to  Great  Britain.  Well,  I  have  gone  Into  the 
figures  of  the  exchange  of  these  dairy  products  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
aDd  vice  versa  for  the  last  five  years :  I  have  taken  the  imports  and  exports  of  butter, 
efaeeee,  eggs,  etc.,  and  If  the  House  will  bear  with  me  I  shall  place  them  on  record.  This 
la  the  result. 

Canada  exports  to  United  States, 


Batter 

m 

Total. 


1006 


030,167 
16,380 


11,034 


1007(0 
months). 


035,078 
6,018 


0,047 


1006 


043,045 
27,347 


0,846 


1000 


1010 


$54,804  >  0301,068 
28,036    63.300 


14,052    13,806 


Total 


0371,153 
142,700 


513,051 
50,666 


Canada  imports  from  United  States. 


1006 

1007 

1008 

1000 

1010      ' 

1 

TotaL 

Batter 

$54,430 
45,004 

887,000 
84,084 

$77,004 
116.851 

$156,443 
55,030 

$18,075 
48,780 

$304,087 

CImmm                .......,,  1 ......,,, . 

360,606 

' 

Total 

1 

1 

745,546 

Kfp, 

02,173 

143.868 

216,378 

338,843 

170,406 

800,568 

Total  dairy  Imports. 
Total  dairy  exports.. 


I74S,  546 
S18, 9S1 


DIffertDce  In  favor  of  Imports. 


Total  value  of  eggs  Imported . 

Total  value  of  egg*  exported .... 


281, 594 

869,  568 
59,666 


Difference  in  favor  of  imports 809, 908 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  great  advantage  from  getting  our  dairy  products  Into  the 
United  States  market,  bat  I  do  think  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  United  States  farmers 
will  reap  conalderable  benefit  from  being  able  to  compete  with  us  In  our  home  market — 
the  maraet  which  the  minister  of  agriculture  speaks  so  highly  of,  and  as  to  which  he 
said,  spealdag  on  tbe  18th  of  December,  this  year : 

''ToHSaj  In  Caaiida  the  production  or  dairy  products — that  la,  milk  and  Its  products — 
Is  at  tholeaat  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  that  is  at  least  $20,000,000  greater  than  was  the 
prodoct  of  tlM  cows  In  1908.    The  dairy  commissioner  goes  on  to  say : 
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I*  « 


Our  home  market  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a  year,  and  It  Is  already  by 
far  the  most  important  one  that  we  have  in  point  of  volume,  as  It  takes  fully  four  times 
as  much  as  there  is  surplus  for  export.' 

"  You  will  see,  therefore,  how  very  important  it  is  in  these  calculations  and  discussions 
not  to  discard  the  home  market,  and  not  for  a  moment  to  base  our  estimates  or  our 
contentions  upon  the  export  trade." 

We  have  a  nome  market  that  consumes  $4  worth  of  our  dairy  products  to  every  dollar's 
worth  that  we  export.  That  is  the  market  which  the  honorable  minister  spoke  so  favor- 
ably of,  the  market  we  should  guard  so  religiously,  and  that  is  the  market  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  proposes  to  throw  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  world.  I  contend 
that  there  is  no  market  for  Canadian  cheese  in  tne  United  States  to-day,  and  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  we  were  practically  unoble  last  year  to  supply  the  market  of  Canada 
for  butter.  Of  eggs,  we  bought  from  the  United  States  in  five  years  nearly  $1,000,000 
worth  more  than  we  sold  to  them.  Yet  we  are  told  that  there  is  a  great  market  for  our 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  that  if  they  get  in  there  they  are  going  to  reap  a  won- 
derful reward.  On  December  13  the  minister  of  agriculture,  in  his  speech  on  cola  storage, 
referred  to  our  poultry  product  in  these  words : 

"  One  thing  my  honorable  friend  did  not  allude  to  was  the  poultry  production.  There 
is  no  question  whatever  that  to-day  there  is  a  far  greater  proouctlon  of  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  than  there  was  10  years  ago,  and  yet  the  prices  of  those  things  are  much  nlgher. 
Why?  Because  home  consumption  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  home  production, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  home  market  for  eggs  and  poultry  meat  Is  better  than  the 
export  market ;  consequently  we  have  practically  no  export  of  eggs  or  poultry  to  Great 
Britain  and  very  little  to  the  United  States." 

At  that  time  the  honorable  minister  was  very  proud  of  the  home  market.  He  said  ^e 
should  guard  it  because  it  Is  the  best  market  for  our  farmers,  and  in  that  I  agree  with 
him.  But,  sir,  when  this  reciprocity  arrangement  was  brought  down  he  immediately 
turned  his  face  away  from  the  farmer  to  the  interests  of  his  party  and  tried  to  deceive 
our  farmers  into  thinking  that  they  will  be  benefited  by  this  arrangement  which  the 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  the  servile  following  behind  them,  are  trying  to  put 
through.  Now,  it  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  things  that  could  happen  to  the  farmers  of 
Canada  to  have  their  home  market  Invaded  by  all  the  cheap  producing  countries  in  the 
world.  Even  if  the  favored-nation  clause  did  not  affect  us,  I  contend  that  our  farmers 
are  in  a  better  position  to-day  than  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  open  up  our  market  and  allow  them  to  come  in  and  compete  with  us.  lu 
answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Leeds,  on  March  9,  the  following  statement  was 
made : 


Statement  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  hutter  and  eggs  imported  for  con- 
aumiHon  into  Canada,  hy  countries^  during  the  m^nth  of  February,  1911, 


Butter: 

Great  Britain.. 

Australia 

New  Zealand... 
United  States. . 

Total 

Eggs: 

Hongkong 

Chinese  Empire 
United  States.. 

Total 


Pounds.       Value. 


2,800 

15,008 

181,826 

6.838 

S680 

3,000 

41,813 

1,707 

206,472- 

47.20» 

4,250 

11,138 

719,315 

193 

1,673 

131,341 

734,703 

133,207 

New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  countries  that  will  come  in  under  the  favored-nation  clause, 
it  is  a  cheap  producing  country,  and  its  summer  season  occurs  at  the  time  of  our  winter 
season,  when  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  producing  at  the  highest  cost  and  expect 
to  have  a  little  higher  price  for  their  products.  If  our  market  is  thrown  open  and  New 
Zealand  and  all  the  other  cheap  producing  countries  of  the  world  are  allowed  to  pour 
their  products  into  it,  and  if  New  Zealand  should  send  the  same  average  for  the  12 
months  of  the  year,  she  would  Invade  the  market  of  Canada  in  butter  alone  to  the 
extent  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  T  Just  want  to  say  that  if  this  agreement  goes  into 
force  the  farmers  of  Canada  will  get  a  blow  such  as  they  have  never  received  before. 
Our  home  market  for  dairy  products  consumes  over  80  per  cent  of  our  total  dairy  prod- 
ucts, but  if  it  is  thrown  open  the  whole  world  will  have  the  privilege  of  competing  with 
our  farmers  on  even  ground.  When  all  these  goods  come  In  under  duty,  what  may  we 
expect  when  we  have  tree  trade?  The  United  States  are  not  by  any  means  an  importing 
country.  They  are  producing  all  they  want  and  to  spare.  Last  year  they  exported  a 
great  amount  of  dairy  products  to  the  various  markets  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  deal  for 
a  little  while  with  our  imports  and  exports  of  meats.  The  Government  has  refused  to 
supply  us  the  market  prices,  as  It  should  have  done,  so  that  I  have  taken  our  own  trade 
and  commerce  reports  and  our  own  official  records  in  order  to  make  comparisons.  Here 
Is  a  list  of  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  from  1006  to  1910 : 

Bacon  and  hams : 

1006 $59,551 

1907 19.190 

1908 5,211 

1909 208,946 

1910 8,669 

Total 301.466 
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We  Imported  from  the  United  States  as  follows : 

Bacon  and  hams : 

1906 $782,830 

1907 658.225 

19081 851,807 

1909 744,694 

1910 820,242 

Total 3,  85S,  298 

Tet  this  Is  the  market  in  which  our  farmers  are  told  they  will  be  able  to  sell  to  better 
adrantace  than  in  the  home  market.  The  price  of  hogs,  honorable  gentlemen  opposite 
tell  ns.  Is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada ;  but  if  that  be  the  case,  now  is 
it  we  have  been  bujing  such  a  very  large  amount  from  them  in  excess  of  what  we  sell 
to  themT 

Take  oar  exports  of  beef  to  the  United  States.    We  exported  as  follows : 

1906 $6,141 

1907 11,484 

1908 12,708 

1009 14,227 

1910 12.635 

Total 57, 195 

Of  all  other  meats  we  exported  to  the  United  States  as  follows : 

1906 $67,  974 

1907 5.%  613 

1908 48.871 

1909 60,164 

1910 61.  508 

Total 292, 130 

And  the  total  of  all  their  exports  amounted  to  $650,863. 

Compare  that  with  our  imports.  We  imported  from  the  United  States  beef  salted  in 
barrels  as  follows : 

1906 $159,848 

1907 X 131,718 

1908 137,525 

1909 122,668 

1910 122.444 

ToUl 664.  203 

Of  canned  meats,  poultry,  and  game  we  imported  from  the  United  States  as  follows : 

1906 $82,805 

1907 28,062 

1908 27,596 

1909 30,412 

1910 45,460 

Total 214.  335 

Jjet  me  now  give  the  figures  of  the  other  meat  products  Imported  from  the  United 
States.     I  have  already  given  the  imports  of  bacon  and  hams : 


Bztiacts  of  msats  and  fluid 

beef,  not  meats  and  soups . . 

ICsato  dried  or  smoked ,  etc — 

Pork,  barreled  in  brine 

Poaltry  and  game 

All  other  msats 

Lard 

Lard  compound 


1M6 
$64,061 

1907 

1908 

1909 
$40,609 

1910 

Total. 

$33,297 

$45,503 

$52,436 

$236,016 

155.288 

136,574 

144.674 

60.328 

87,302 

593,166 

816,416 

634,752 

713,726 

880,802 

924,547 

3,979,333 

38.481 

40,363 

52,175 

45,525 

57,390 

233,034 

82,037 

76,784 

100.588 

117,572 

161,274 

538,257 

652,526 

584.275 

1,073,440 

1,228,293 

1,358,513 

4,897,047 

18,818 

1          17,427  . 

54.167 

52,538 

53.867 

196,817 

The  total  value  of  meats  and  meat  products,  including  bacon  and  hams.  Imported  from 
the  United  States  during  these  years  amounted  to  $15,411,406,  whereas  our  exports  of 
these  goods  to  that  country  only  amounted  to  $650,863.  There  is  no  use  comparing  our 
Imports  with  our  exports  for  one  year:  there  is  no  use  comparing  the  market  of  one  little 
village  on  this  side  with  that  of  one  little  village  on  the  other  side.  We  have  to  make  a 
comparison  during  a  number  of  years,  and  deal  with  It  from  a  national  standpoint.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  In  some  placed  it  might  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  farmers. 
bat,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  farming  community  of  Canada.  The  total 
value  of  hogs  and  hog  products  imported  from  the  United  States  during  these  five  years 
was  $15.41  r.466.  In  the  same  period  we  succeeded  in  selling  to  them  hogs  and  hog  prod- 
acts  to  the  amount  of  $650,863.  Is  there  any  honorable  member  if  this  House  who.  in 
the  face  of  these  figures,  would  say  that  the  market  for  hogs  and  bog  products  Is  better 
In  the  Vnltrd  Stntos  thnn  in  <'nii:idn':  \n  ft  r^isooable  to  thtaJkthat  they  would  leave 
higher  prices  and  a  better  market  and  sell  their  prodttd  iMMIMMMUriees? 

Mr.  Tatlob  of  Leeds.  And  pay  a  duty?  ^iu^MJ^^^^^MA.   ^  ^^     ^  i^  ^ 

Mr.  8BX8MITH.  And  pay  a  duty.     The  figures  ■fli^^^^^^^^^HLtfr^the  United 

States  sold  us  In  five  years  $14,760,543  more  tbaii^^^^^^^^^^^*  twe  of  this 

fact  It  Is  absurd  to  tell  the  farmers  of  Canada  tluil^r  ^^  tOMOUt 
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for  hogi  and  bog  products^  beef  cattle  and  beef,  than  we  have  In  Canada.  This  propoMd 
( bange  would  slmblv  mean  tbat  we  abould  be  lublect  to  tbe  Beef  Trust  of  Chlcnfo.  i>ur 
local  packing  establish menta,  instead  of  being  able  to  control  the  market  of  CasadA  sDd 
to  ship  to  Great  Britain,  where  we  have  had  the  best  market  in  the  world — a  market  tbat 
seU  the  price  for  the  bacon  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  that  of  Canada,  and  wbcr« 
we  have  oeen  able  to  compete  and  have  established  a  standard  for  our  bacon  tbat  far 
surpasses  that  of  the  bacon  of  the  United  States — will  come  under  the  dominatton  of  tba 
American  trust.  Let  me  read  a  few  words  from  the  speech  of  the  minister  of  aarlcol* 
ture  of  February  28  last  on  this  subject  of  reciprocity.  And  if  there  is  any  member  of 
this  House  who  more  than  another  should  lay  the  plain  facts  before  tbe  people  it  la  the 
minister  of  agriculture,  for  the  farmers  look  to  him  and  expect  him  to  give  tbem  a«i4- 
ance  and  not  to  deceive  them.  Speaking  of  the  Beef  Trust  of  Chicago,  tbe  mtnlstar  of 
agriculture  on  that  occasion  said : 

'*  I  Mid  a  moment  ago  that  the  packing  houses  would  not  disappear.  I  think  my  boo- 
orable  friend  had  in  mind  particularly  the  packing  houses  in  Winnipeg.  I  have  beard  It 
said  that  the  packing  houses  in  Winnipeg  would  disappear,  because  Chlcagp  woold  svaoip 
them  when  the  whole  West  is  thrown  open  and  made  subservient  to  theublcago  martcet. 
What  is  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day  in  the  Ignited  States?  Does  the  Chicago  packing 
business  swamp  the  packing  houses  In  Kansas  City.  In  Omaha,  or  in  South  St  Fault  We 
know,  if  the  honornble  gentleman  does  not  know,  that  these  cities  are  doing  a  large 
packinghouse  business.  1  have  here  some  figures  to  show  what  that  bnalness  u  In  com- 
parlson  with  the  packing  houses  of  Winnipeg." 

The  minister  goes  on  to  show  the  difference  between  tbe  packing  houses  of  Kansas  City 
and  Omaha  and  the  packing  houses  of  Winnipeg: 

"In  Kansas  City  last  year  the  local  killings  of  cattle  were  1,284,000;  of  abocp. 
1,186,000 ;  of  hogs.  l.OOO.OOO.  The  local  packing  and  abattoir  establUhmenU  of  Kaaaaa 
City  showed,  of  cattle,  773,000;  of  sheep,  1.256.000;  of  hogs.  1.656.000.  In  South  St. 
Paul  the  local  killings  were  160,000  cattle.  207,000  sheep,  and  823,000  hogs. 

*'  Compare  Winnipeg : 

"  Cattle.  80.000 :  half  of  those  in  St  Paul :  one-tenth,  about  of  those  In  Omaba ;  o 
fifteenth  of  those  In  Kansas  City. 

"  Sheep.  30.000 ;  one-seventh  of  those  In  St.  Paul ;  one-fortieth  of  those  in  Omaba ; 
thirty-fifth  of  those  In  Kansas  City. 

**  Hogs.  91,000 :  one-ninth  of  those  in  St.  Paul ;  one- twentieth  of  those  in  Omaba  ; 
twentieth  of  those  in  Kansas  City." 

That  is.  the  minister.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the  great  Chicago  Beef  Tmst,  tried 
to  make  this  House  and  the  people  believe  tbat  there  was  no  danger  of  tbat  trust  coaftlng 
Into  Canada  or  injuring  the  packing  Industry  in  Winnipeg.  The  reason  he  gives  is  tMt 
tbe  packing  houses  In  the  western  cities  flourished  in  spite  of  tbe  Beef  Trust  But  aos 
what  he  was  compelled  to  admit  a  moment  or  two  afterwards  when  be  was  queationad  by 
my  honorable  friend  from  East  Lambton  [Mr.  Armstrong]  : 

*'  Mr.  Armstbono.  I  merely  want  to  ask  the  minister  if  it  Is  not  a  fact  tbat  these  larn 
meat-packing  firms  in  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  and  St  Paul  are  a  part  of  tbe  Meat  Tmstt 
I  have  visited  these  cities  frequently  and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about 

**  Mr.  FiSHBs.  If  my  honorable  friend  says  that  he  knows  they  are,  I  will  not  dlapnta 
It.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are.  and  I  therefore  will  not  say  whether  they  are  or  not. 
But  that  does  not  make  any  difference." 

I  would  ask  the  minister  of  agriculture :  Is  that  a  fair  speech  to  send  oat  to  tbe  farocri 
of  this  country?  Does  that  give  our  farmers  an  Intelligent  view  of  things  aa  tbcy  really 
are — to  make  it  appear  that  there  was  no  danger  to  our  bacon  and  our  bra  Industry  froB 
tbe  Beef  Trust  of  Chicago?  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  If  this  arrangement  voea 
Into  effect  the  whole  meat  business  of  Canada  inside  of  two  years  will  be  under  tbe  great 
combine,  the  Meat  Trust  of  Chicago,  and  that  trust  will  pay  tbe  farmers  of  Canada  Inat 
what  it  pleases.  I  pointed  out  to  the  minister  of  agriculture  a  year  ago,  and  I  tbinc  la 
the  year  previous  to  that,  that  the  farmers  seemed  to  think  they  were  laboring  uDdcr 
certain  grievances  by  reason  of  the  packing  Industry  In  this  country ;  that  these  people 
had  pressed  the  market  down  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Tbe  minister  said  tbat  no 
would  have  tbe  matter  investigated.  And  this  is  the  result  of  his  Investigation :  Be  floda 
dlfllculties  that  might  be  overcome  by  proper  legislation,  but  In  order  to  avoid  this  bo 
savs.  **  Take  down  the  bare,  and  we  will  have  free  trade.'* 

NOW.  a  word  or  two  on  the  question  of  tbe  throwing  open  of  our  markets  to  tbe  for- 
eign countries  that  are  allowed  to  enter  under  this  arrangement  The  minister  of  acffi- 
culture,  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  told  the  House  that  the  Canadian  farmer  was  not 
In  a  position  to  compete  with  the  Australian  farmer  In  raising  sheep  and  cattle.  He  told 
us  that  the  conditions  In  Australia  were  entirely  different  This  is  what  tbe  mlnteter 
said ! 

"As  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business,  I  woold  not  undertake  to  say 
whether  my  honorable  friend  is  right  or  wrong.  Mv  honorable  friend  U  quite  right  In 
saying  tbat  the  number  of  sbcpp  has  decreased  In  Canada,  but  when  be  compares  tbat 
with  the  Increase  In  Australia,  .Argentina,  South  Africa,  and  other  countries  be  is  drawing 
a  comparison  with  countries  In  which  the  climate  and  other  conditions  are  entirely 
different" 

These  arc  the  words  of  the  minister  himself: 

**Au«(tralla.  both  as  regards  sheep  and  cattle.  Is  a  ranching  country.  Tbe  cattle  there 
run  wild  over  enormous  areas  and  are  not  taken  care  of  at  all.     Sheep  are  In  tbe  same 

Eosltlon.     They  have  illimitable  expanses  for  pasturing,  which  we  have  not,  and  tbcy 
ave  a  climate  more  suitable  for  tnat  kind  of  wild  life  than  ours.     Therefore  a  com- 
parison between  Canada  and  Australia  in  this  regard  Is  not  a  fair  one.** 

Now.  the  minister  of  agriculture  admitted  on  the  IStb  of  December  tbat  tbe  conditions 
In  Australia  were  so  different  from  those  In  Canada  that  tbe  Canadian  farmer  coold  not 
compete  with  tbe  Australian  farmer  In  raising  beef  or  sheep.  But  to  oblige  onr  American 
cousin  he  sajrs  we  will  allow  the  farmers  of  Cauada  to  come  Into  competition  with  Ana- 
tralla:  we  will  allow  Australian  beef  to  come  into  this  country;  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  in  allowing  Ausitralian  beef  and  mutton  to  come  into  Canada.  Now.  I  say  ba  la 
entirely  wrong.  I  wish  to  quote  an  article  tbat  appeared  In  one  of  tbe  Toronto  dally 
paners  on  April  11 :  it  is  headed  **  Will  ship  meat  from  Australia**: 

'*  Mr.  Arthur  KIdmar.  chairman  of  the  perishable  foods  committee  of  tbe  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Sydney.  New  South  Wales.  Is  at  the  King  Edward.  He  Is  breaking  bis 
return  Journey  for  s  day  In  Toronto,  and  leaves  for  home  via  Chicago  tbls  afternoon. 
Mr.  KIdmar  Is  largely  Interested  In  the  meat  butter,  and  egg  packing  Indnstnr  In 
Sydney,  and  has  been  spending  tbe  past  year  In  a  tour  of  Inspection  throogh  Oratt 
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Britain,  Kraoce,  Oermaiijr,  md  other  parts  of  Europe,  Btadying  partlcDtarlv  the  abattoir 
■ntema  and  netbodi  ol  exportation  in  tbe  coDtlnrntal  centers  of  llie  packlna  Induatrv 
He  has  alao  been  srranplng,  la  Iiebalt  of  the  ^rdney  chamlipr,  for  the  exponaliou  ot  fooil 
predncia  (rom  Australia  Co  Creat  Britain  and  America,  Bblpmentt  wilt  be  made  Imnwdl' 
atel/  10  Toronto  and  Monlreal,  and  BhorllT  also  Co  Nevr  York," 

Mr.  Taiijji  of  Leeds.  Ani]  ibp;  par  a  dtit;  of  3  cents  a  pound 

Ur.  SizsuiTH.  This  mao  says  thaC  shlpmentB  will  be  made  Immediately  under  present 
conditions,  paying  a  duty,  either  to  Toronto  or  to  ilontreal.  Now  we  propose  br  this 
arraUBenienl  (o  take  off  Cbs  duty,  and  let  them  send  Into  Canada  aa  much  meat  as  theT 
like,  and  thai  ti-om  a  country  that  the  minister  of  ajtrlciilturo  said  a  few  wreks  aiio 
waa  one  thaC  we  could  not  compete  wllh  on  even  tcrmi.  Kow,  speaking  of  the  United 
States  market,  and  wbac  we  are  lo  gain,  I  want  to  quote  some  flgures  ot  their  eiporis  In 
the  articles  I  have  been  mentioning : 

Eggs,  United  Btates  exported  In  1909.  B.a""  ' ""   ^'■'— >    -.i..~i  .»  ••    mn  r-w 

Boiler,  United  Btatea  eiporCvd  In  IflOe,  C 
Cheese,  linlled  States  exported  In  lOOS.  t 


Bacon,  United  SUtes  exported  In   1009.. 
Beef,  fresh.  United  aiates ---•  ■-  ■" 


Beef!  sallS  and  plcklHl,  United  States  expotteilln  1909 TllZZZ  .ZZZ'.Zll       3!  438|  048 

Total  meat  and  dairy  prodacts  In  1909 IBS,  SSI,  949 

And  «e  are   lo  come   Into  competition  wlCb   a  co.intry  witli   a  home  market   10  times 

Srealer  than  Cbat  of  the  Canadian  people — a  borne  market  Ibat  exports  10  times  more 
ban  Canada  does.  I  want  lo  say  n  word  to  show  what  conditions  really  are  In  our  home 
market.  In  the  Province  of  Ontario  I  and  that  Che  total  number  of  swine  slaughtered 
during  the  year  1909  was  1,980,432,  valued  at  t21.407,&49.  Our  total  exports  of  hogs 
•ad  bog  prodncls  for  the  same  year,  for  all  Canada,  amonnted  lo  only  t8,91S.B7T.  Thut 
we  see  Cbat  Ontario  stone  has  produced  three  times  more  hags  and  hog  products  than  the 
total  exports  of  all  Canada  In  cbe  year  1909.  Is  It  therefore  reasonable  (o  ^ay  that 
the  home  nurkel  Is  not  the  best  market  the  Canadian  farmer  has*  In  IflOO  the  Province 
at  Ontarla  produced  |1S4.T4T,90U  worth  of  live  stock,  and  there  were  sold  or  slaughlered 
In  that  Province  atone  In  Ibe  same  year  |M,4B4,9:;3  worth.  Ko.  In  the  ProyTncr  of 
Ontario  alone,  as  a  home   market,  we  have  disposed  ot  over  !64.0O0,0On   vcor  '       -  -      - 

and  other  cattle,  whereas  our  total  exports  of  cattle  from  all  Cf~~'~   ' 

year  only  amonnted  to  (12,264,287.     And  yet  wo  are  told  by  the 

.1... k 1..  1.  — .  ._  Taluable  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  and  we 

_. rlea  of  the  world  to  come  In  and  enloy  It.      '  ' 

B  In  bis  seat,  bat  I  wish  to  refer  to  what  be  said  a 
.     Be  !-■•  -  -  -- ■■- 


:ports  of  cattle  from  all  Canada  during  (be  s 

j'en^o/ 

axo,  in  dlacnsilng  dairy  products,     ^e  did  not  care  to  discuss  ihem  In  bulk,  but  for  si 

an  or  other,  I  suppose  for  political  roaaons,  be  re<I — '  '-  ''  ' '-   — 

rednced  dossns  of  eggs  lo  nnlts,  snd  then  told  us 


sens  of  eggs  lo  nnlts,  snd  then  told  ns  (hat  we  only  Imporc  two  or  Ibt 

..  _  .r  Chree  ounces  of  butter  per  capita  Into  cbe  Dominion.     Let  me  give  y 

w  flrnres  prepared  In  the  sonn  way.  Take  the  meat  products.  We  bought  from  t 
Fd  Slates  annaally  the  last  few  yean  (2-10  worth  for  every  man,  woman,  and  chl 
Uada,  while  we  only  sold  to  them  seyen-teoths  ot  l  per  cent  per  capita.     Now. 
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I-  notice  the  total  exports  of  potatoes  during  10  years  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  were  |1,058,886,  while  our  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  |1,419,651,  a  dif- 
ference of  $539,235  in  favor  of  the  united  States.  This  is  the  great  market  of  which 
we  hear  so  much.  Potatoes  and  hay  are  the  only  farm  products  that  we  have  been  abl6 
to  ^export  to  the  United  States  in  greater  quantity  than  we  have  received  from  them,  but 
this  18  the  market  they  are  going  to  give  us.  It  is  on  statements  of  that  kind  that  we 
are  asked  to  settle  this  great  question.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  figures  since  confedera- 
tion, but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  United  States  have  not  admitted  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  our  potatoes  more  than  sent  to  United  States  since  confederation,  let 
alone  the  $11,000,000  worth  in  12  years  of  which  the  minister  spoke. 

I  shall  quote  our  exports  and  imports  of  vegetables.  During  five  years  we  imported 
from  the  United  States  $3,368,083  worth  of  vegetables.  We  sold  to  them  $2,021,054,  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $1,347,029.  And  yet  our  market  gardeners 
are  told :  "  Oh,  you  are  all  right,  you  are  perfectly  safe ;  you  get  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, you  can  ship  your  potatoes  and  vegetables  there."  But  they  have  been  invading  our 
markets  and  selling  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  more  to  us  than  we  have  been  able 
to  sell  to  them. 

I  have  labored  hard  in  the  effort  to  come  to  some  reasonable  conclusion  in  connection 
with  our  wheat  trade.  I  have  consulted  the  statistics  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
market  prices,  and  compared  them  with  Canadian  statistics  for  the  last  15  or  20  years. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  wise  to  take  up  time  by  reading  prices  for  20  years,  so  I 
shall  read  them  for  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  give  the  averages.  I  shall  take  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  the  prices  for  No.  2  white  wheat  on  December  1  in  each  year ;  that  is,  the 
prices  paid  to  the  farmers  in  Toronto,  the  United  States,  and  Winnipeg: 

Wheat, 


No.  2  white: 
Price  per 
bushel,  To- 
ronto, On- 
tario, Dec.  1 
each  year.i 

Market 
value  Unit- 
ed States: 
Stat.  Ab- 
stract, Dec. 
leach  year  .> 

No.  1  north« 
em:  Price 

per  busheL 
Winnipeg. 

each  year.* 

1890 

CenU. 
93 
90 

64-66 
57 
57 

65-  65} 
85 
83 
68 
65 

Cents. 
89:8 
83.9 
62.4 
53.8 
49.1 
50.9 
72.6 
80.8 
58.2 
58.4 

Cents. 
75 

1891 

91 

1892 

73 

1893 

65 

1894 

58 

1895 

55 

1896 

81| 
92 

1897 

1898 

69 

1899 

65J 
76 

1900 

64-  64}  1           61.9 
72    1           62.4 

1901 

71 

1902 

68} 

77}-  78 

lOO-lOl 

7^80 

71 

95-  96 

63.0 
60.5 
92.4 
74.8 
66.7 
87.4 

71} 

1903 1 

79 

1904 

91} 

1905 

75 

1906 

72 

1907 

102 

1906 

93-  94    1           92.8 

99i 
96 

1909 

100-105 
77-  75 
82-  60 

99.8 

71.23 

77 

Average  for  last  20  years 

78.95 

Average  for  last  10  years 

85.40 

1  Quotations  Toronto  Globe. 


*  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Agriculture. 


*  Various  sources. 


I  notice,  according  to  these  statistics — and  they  are  the  only  reliable  statistics  we  can 
get — that  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  10  years 
has  been  lower  than  the  price  to  the  farmers  of  Canada,  even  In  Winnipeg.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  wheat  production  of  the  United  States  is  falling  off,  and  that  in  a  short 
time  they  will  require  some  millions  of  bushels  from  the  Canadian  farmer  to  supply  their 
own  market.     The  minister  of  agriculture,  speaking  on  the  reciprocity  question,  said : 

"This  makes  a  total' acreage  in  our  Northwest  of  213,000,000  acres  within  the  wheat- 
producing  area.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  this  land  will  produce  wheat,  or  will  ever 
be  under  wheat,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  for  me  to  say  that,  in  the 
course  of  15  or  20  years,  one-quarter  of  that  land,  say  50,000,000  acres,  will  be  producing 
wheat.  When  that  time  comes,  the  Canadian  Northwest  will  produce  1,000,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  farmers  will  need  not  only  the  home  country 
and  the  American  market,  but  also  the  European  market  in  which  to  sell  that  wheat. 
When  that  time  comes,  there  is  no  doubt,  there  will  be  in  the  United  States  from 
150,000,000  to  200,000,000  people,  and  they  will  need  at  least  250,000,000  to  300,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  mark  than  the  conjecture  of  the  minister  in  this 
respect.  I  have  gone  over  and  taken  the  production  of  the  United  States  wheat  crop  for 
several  years,  and  the  figures  taken  from  the  statistical  abstract  show  the  following 
results : 
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United  States  production  of  wheat  in  each  year  from  J891  to  1901, 

Basbels. 

1891 611,  789,  000 

1892 615,  949.  000 

1893 396, 182,  000 

1894 400,  267,  000 

1895 467, 103,  000 

1896 427,  684,  000 

1897 530, 149,  000 

1898 676, 149,  000 

1899 547,  304,  000 

1900 522,  230,  000 

ToUl  for  10  years 5, 153,  756,  000 

ATerage  for  1  year 516,  375,  000 

United  States  ffroduction  of  wheat  in  each  year  from  1901  to  1910, 

Bashelfl. 

1901 748,  460.  000 

1902 670,  063,  000 

1903 637,  822,  000 

1904 562,  400,  000 

1905 692,  979,  000 

1906 735,  261,  000 

1907 _  634,  087,  000 

1908 664,  602.  000 

1909 737, 189,  000 

1910 691,  769,  000 

Total  for  10  years 6,764,632,000 

ATerage  for  1  year 676,  463,  200 

Last  10  years*  product,  515.375,600  basbels,  an  average  of  161.087.600  busbels  more 
per  year  tban  for  preyious  decade. 

Tbey  bave  increased  tbeir  prodactlon  during  tbe  last  10  years  over  tbe  previous  10 
years  on  an  average  by  161,000,000  busbels  of  wbeat  per  year.  Tbat  is  to  say,  tbat  in 
tbe  last  period  of  10  years  tbey  produced  eacb  year  161.000.000  busbels  more  tban  tbey 
did  during  tbe  10  years  previously.     Tbe  minister  of  agriculture  told  us  tbat  in  a  few 

J  ears  tbe  people  of  tbe  united  States  would  be  consuming  all  tbe  wbeat  tbey  could  pro- 
nce  and  would  require  from  150,000,000  to  200,000,000  busbels  of  wbeat  per  year  from 
us  for  borne  consumption.  Notbing  could  be  furtber  from  tbe  mark.  Tbeir  Increase  in 
tbe  production  of  woeat  in  the  last  10  years  over  tbe  previous  10  years  is  annually 
greater  tban  tbe  total  production  of  all  Canada.  Figuring  tbat  on  tbe  average  per  capita 
consumption  of  tbe  United  States  for  tbe  last  20  years,  or  for  tbe  last  30  years,  if  you 
like,  at  5.38  busbels  per  capita,  we  find  tbat  tbeir  increased  production  in  tbe  last  10 

fears  was  capable  of  feeding  30.000,000  people,  wbile  their  increased  population  was  only 
6,000,000  people.  Instead  of  tbe  population  gaining  on  tbe  production  the  production  has 
actually  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as  tbe  population.  Tbe  United  States  is  now  pro- 
ducing wbeat  for  140,000,000  population,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  tbat  in  tbe  next  20  years 
tbey  will  be  producing  for  a  population  of  200,000,000.  Where,  then,  is  tbe  market  for 
our  Canadian  wbeat?  Why  do  tbe  Americans  want  our  wbeat?  Last  year  tbey  bad 
48.000,000  acres  under  wbeat,  and  the  American  farmer  is  an  aggressive  farmer,  and 
under  .i  propor  system  of  farming,  if  they  bring  up  tbeir  production  per  acre  to  tbe 
standard  of  Canada,  tbey  will  be  producing  in  the  next  few  years  nearly  1,000,000,000 
busbels  of  wbeat  annually-     Why,  then,  do  tbey  want  our  wbeat? 

Mr  Taylob  of  Leeds.  Tbey  want  It  to  mix  with  their  wbeat  for  export  flour. 
Mr.  Sbxsmith.  Tbat  is  it.     I  do  not  think  I  can  explain  tbat  better  tban  by  reading 
this  from  tbe  Ontario  Miller,  published  on  February  8.  1911 : 


€t 


WHBAT  AND  PLOCB. 


**  Wben  it  la  considered  tbat  owing  to  the  high  quality  and  superior  strength  of  the 
wbeat  grown  in  tbe  newly  opened  Canadian  nortbwest,  1  bushel  mixed  with  3  onsbels  of 
tbe  leas  virile  wbeat  grown  In  tbe  United  States,  and  ground  into  flour,  is  sufliclent  to 
raise  tbe  whole  to  high  value,  it  is  apparent  that  the  free  importation  of  tbls  wheat  would 
not  only  fail  to  depress  tbe  price  or  American  wbeat  but  would  actually  give  it  added 
value,  because  It  would  enable  tbe  American  miller  to  use  tbe  Canadian  product  as  a 
leaven  to  raise  the  value  of  bis  mixture;  thus  every  bushel  of  Canadian  wbeat  exported 
aa  flour  bv  tbe  American  miller  would  carry  with  it  a  much  greater  amount  of  wbeat 
grown  In  the  United  States. 

**  Tbe  miller  who  is  able  to  grind  tbls  enormous  crop  will  be  tbe  miller  of  the  future. 
and  where  he  is  there  will  be  tne  great  mills  of  tbe  world. 

**  With  free  Canadian  wbeat  secured,  tbe  prospect  is  a  grand  one,  with  this  enormous 
and  steadily  increasing  crop  free  to  pursue  its  natuial  geogrdphical  and  commercial  chan- 
nel  flowing  into  the  mills  and  elevators  of  the  States,  a  splendid  tide  of  activity  and 
prosperity  would  follow  in  its  wake.  Assured  of  their  future  supply  of  raw  material,  tbe 
mills  of  America  would  go  forward  on  tbeir  developing  course,  continuing  tbe  marcn  of 
progress  which  has  brought  them  to  tbe  front.  New  mills  would  be  built  and  capacities 
enlaraed.    New  markets  abroad  would  be  sought  and  conquered. 

**  'Ae  returns  from  this  renewed  and  extended  activity  would  be  felt  In  increased  com- 
mercial prosperity.  New  railways  would  be  extended  into  tbe  wheat-growing  territory; 
American  railroads  carrying  tbe  flour  from  tbe  mills  would  secure  additional  freights; 
American  banks  would  obtain  increased  deposits  and  greatly  enlarged  exchange  accounts ; 
American  mill  operators  would  be  In  demand  and  pay  rolls  would  be  increased;  mill 
machinery,  bags,  barrels,  and  other  mill  supplies  would  be  required  in  large  quantities; 
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I  would  like  some  honorable  gentleman  opposite  to  listen  to  this,  who  tell  as  that 
reciprocity  will  not  affect  our  horse  market — 

"With  a  rapidly  decreasing  horse  demand  at  home  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  colts  foaled  annually,  the  American  horse  raiser  will  soon  have  a  large  surplus  of 
horses ;  and  if  we  do  not  have  a  market  for  them  horses  will  take  a  decided  drop  in  value 
In  the  very  near  future.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  logical  market  the  American  horse 
raiser  can  hope  for  is  western  Canada.*' 

Now,  I  would  like  the  farmers  of  Ontario  who  are  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  heavy 
horses  to  notice  this: 

"  No  country  in  the  world  needs  so  many  horses  as  western  Canada.  With  the  duty 
off  thousands  of  carloads  of  American  horses  will  be  shipped  across  the  line  in  the  next 
few  years  and  practically  double  our  local  markets  and  give  an  outlet  for  all  the  surplus 
horses  our  farmers  raise  at  stable  and  profitable  values.^' 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  horse  raisers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  going  to 
come  out  on  this  phase  of  the  reciprocity  pact  We  have  a  great  market  in  Canada  for 
horses.  The  Americana  engaged  in  the  horse  trade  admit  this  themselves — ^that  it  is 
the  only  growing  market  on  the  continent  of  America.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  imnugrants  pouring  into  the  West,  and  they  can  not  bring  their  horses  with  them. 
The  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  can  raise  tnese  horses  and  supply  them  Just  as  well 
as  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  adjoining  States.  And  I  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  are  entitled  to  their  home  market  without  being  intruded  on  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. Just  to  show  what  our  interprovindal  trade  has  been  in  horses,  I  looked  up 
the  Ontario  statistics,  and  I  find  that  in  1909  Ontario  sold  horses  to  the  value  of 
$9,825,476,  while  we  only  exported  $783,194  worth.  Now,  1  would  like  to  ask  the  minister 
of  agriculture  where  these  horses  were  sold?  These  horses  were  sold  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada — that  is,  the  farmers  of  Ontario  disposed  of  them  to  the  people  of  our  own 
country,  and  a  majority  of  these  horses,  I  am  convinced,  went  into  the  western  market, 
which  we  have  now  lost. 

Mr.  Tatlor  of  Leeds.  If  this  bill  goes  through. 

Mr.  Sbxsmith.  If  this  bill  goes  through ;  but  I  have  great  hopes  that  it  will  never 
go  through. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  opposed  to  this  pact  as  a  Canadian  farmer.  After  going  into  the 
facts  and  studying  the  markets  from  an  unbiased  standpoint,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose 
It,  and  to  oppose  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I  oppose  it  because  I  am  a  Canaaian 
citlcen  and  oecause  I  can  see  nothing  else  In  it  but  the  oreaking  up  of  our  federation.  I 
oppose  it  as  a  British  subject,  because,  to  my  mind,  it  will  lead  to  separation  from  the 
British  £>mpire.  We  are  told  you  preach  loyalty.  Well,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
loyalty  preached  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  They  say  that  there  is  no  danger,  as 
they  put  it :  if  I  trade  with  a  Jew  that  does  not  make  me  a  Jew.  Perhaps  that  is  logical, 
but  it  reminds  me  of  the  old  BIblcal  story  of  Abraham  and  Lot.  These  nonorable  gentle- 
men opposite  tell  us  that  we  can  run  our  trade  channels  north  and  south  instead  of 
cast  and  west ;  that  we  can  deal  with  these  Americans,  but  we  will  not  become  annexed. 
I  remember  how  we  are  told  that  Abraham  said  to  Lot :  "  Let  there  be  no  strife  between 
me  and  thee  or  between  thy  herdmen  and  mv  herdmen."  He  said :  "  You  take  east  and 
I  will  go  to  the  west."  Abraham  knew  well  what  kind  of  a  man  Lot  was — anxious  to 
grab  all  the  dollars  he  could.  Lot,  with  covetous  eye,  looked  toward  Sodom,  the  low-lying, 
well-watered  land,  and  he  pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom.  He  had  heard  of  the  people 
of  Sodom,  of  course.  He  said :  **  I  will  go  down  and  deal  with  these  people ;  there  is 
no  danger  that  because  I  deal  with  them  I  shall  ever  become  their  fellow  citizen."  And 
he  went  down,  and  they  began  to  deal  with  him.  After  a  while  he  said :  "  Why,  these 
are  very  fine  people,"  and  directly  they  were  wining  and  dining  together.  And  a  short 
time  afterwards  what  took  place?  Why,  Lot's  family  were  intermarried  with  these  people 
of  Sodom,  and  they  became  one  people,  and  Lot  lived  in  Sodom.  But  Abraham  remained 
out  in  the  high  altitude  and  in  tne  open  and  became  the  head  of  a  great  nation. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  submit  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  which  I  ask  may 
lie  on  the  table. 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  The  amendment  will  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  that  to-morrow  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Pomerene]  I  shall  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  submit  some  remarks  on  the  pending  bill. 

Thursday,  June  15,  1911. 

reciprocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
<H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  CJommlttee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  discuss  the 
pending  reciprocity  bill  In  some  of  its  general  aspects,  and  I  intend  later,  on 
another  occasion,  to  discuss  some  of  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  especially  to 
review  a  part  of  the  President's  speech  at  Chicago  and  undertake  to  demonstrate 
how  utterly  mistaken  the  President  is  in  his  views  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill 
on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  and  in  his  view  when  he  intimates 
and  suggests  that  the  farmers  have  been  coached  to  make  their  protests  against 
the  bill. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  President  In  this  case  is  novel,  unusual,  and  with- 
out precedent. 
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Paragraph  2  of  section  2  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  malce  treaties,  and 
8o  forth,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

The  fair  construction  of  this  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  combined  can  alone  mal^e  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation. 

In  the  case  under  consideration  the  President  has,  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment, made  an  agreement  or  treaty,  which  he  seeks  to  ratify  not  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  but  by  a  mere  majority  of  the  Senate,  supplemented  by  a 
mere  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  by  a  mere  legislative  act. 
And  in  this  way  he  evades  the  treaty-ma  Icing  provision  of  the  Constitution.  If 
this  is  proper  in  the  case  of  commercial  and  trade  agreements,  why  can  not 
the  same  course  be  pursued  in  respect  to  other  subjects,  and  thus  practically 
transfer  the  treaty-making  power  from  the  President  and  the  Senate  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

The  trade  agreement  submitted  by  the  President  in  this  instance  for  ratifica- 
tion by  Congress  and  not  by  the  Senate  alone  has,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  no  precedent  in  our  constitutional  history  or  the  history  of  the 
executive  department. 

The  instances  in  which  agreements  or  treaties  have  been  made  without  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Agreements  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  private  American  citizens 
against  foreign  Governments,  but  never  claims  of  our  Government  against  a 
foreign  (toveniment. 

(2)  Preliminary  and  pro  tempore  agreements  concluding  a  war,  suspending 
hostilities,  and  opening  a  way  to  a  final  peace,  but  never  a  final  treaty  of  peace. 

(3)  Agreements  or  treaties  previously  authorized  by  acts  of  Congress  or  by 
treaties  duly  ratified.  Of  this  kind  are  agreements  to  submit  special  matters 
to  arbitration  or  to  submit  cases  to  The  Hague  Tribunal;  and  of  this  kind 
are  also  i)08tal,  eoi)yright,  and  trade-mark  agreements  or  conventions;  so,  also, 
in  reference  to  discriminating  duties  and  reciprocal  trade  agreements  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  tariff  acts.  (See  Willoughby  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  1, 
pp.  46T-471).) 

Stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  surplusage,  the  rgreement  negotiated  by  the 
President  Is  :\n  agreement  with  a  foreign  country  to  procure  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  In  respei't  to  the  trade  relations  between  that  country  and  ours.  In 
other  words,  to  enact  a  limited  tariff  law  between  the  two  countries.  While 
the  President  has  the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  (^ongress  such  measures  as  be  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient 
(sec.  3,  Art.  II,  Constitution),  he  has  no  constitutional  or  moral  right  to  bar- 
gain with  a  foreign  country — to  pledge  himself  in  advance  to  make  certain 
»pe<'ific  recounnendations  to  Congress — to  procure  certain  special  legislation 
from  Congress. 

Such  right  is  not  accorded  to  the  President  under  the  treaty-making  power 
of  the  Constitution,  nor  under  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
assertion  of  such  a  right  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Government.  "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
sliall  be  veste<l  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States"  Is  the  language  of  the 
Ctinstitntlon. 

The  making  t>f  such  a  bargain  in  advance,  as  In  this  case,  implies  not  merely 
a  naked  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  President  according  to  the  usual 
custom,  but  by  the  very  terms  of  the  bargain  the  President,  In  fact,  agrees  that 
be  "will  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about"  the  proposed  legislation.  In 
other  words,  he  dgreed  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  not  by  treaty,  but  by 
importunity  with  and  pressure  uiK)n  Congress  to  the  "  utmost" 

A  mere  statement  of  the  case  shows  how  unconstitutional,  how  utterly  unwar- 
ranted such  action  Is  on  the  part  of  the  President.  The  President  can  recom- 
mend, he  can  approve  or  veto,  but  he  has  no  right  to  bargain  Congress  away 
or  to  say  to  a  foreign  country  that  he  "  will  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring 
about "  certain  proimsed  legislation.  Is  not  this  a  clear  invasion  of  the  legisla- 
tive prerogative  of  Congress  and  destructive  of  its  independence?  Suppose  the 
President  were  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  some  great  industrial  or  com- 
mercial interest  in  our  own  country  "  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about " 
certain  proposed  legislation  for  the  l>eneflt  of  such  interest;  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious such  legislation  might  be,  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  President 
would,  with  one  accord,  be  declared  unconstitutional  and  most  reprehensible. 

4328—8.  Doc.  80, 62-1,  pt  3b ^11 
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In  principle,  as  applied  to  the  Independence  of  the  two  departments  of  this 
Government,  there  is  no  difference  between  such  a  bargain  and  the  Canadian 
bargain. 

The  Constitution  has  conferred  the  treaty-making  power  upon  the  President 
and  the  Senate  combined.  Suppose  the  President,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
a  foreign  country,  should  also  agree  with  the  foreign  country  *'  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  bring  about "  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  treaty  by  the  Senate, 
would  not  such  conduct  on  his  part  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate?  Suppose  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  a  treaty,  or  Con- 
gress in  the  case  of  an  act,  were  to  agree,  if  such  an  agreement  could  be  made, 
that  they  would  "  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about "  the  approval  of  the 
treaty,  or  the  act,  by  the  President,  would  not  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  Congress,  be  a  clear  invasion  of  the  rights  Of  the  executive  de- 
partment and  militate  against  its  independence?  While  the  President  may  have 
the  right  to  make  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  where  previously 
authorized  by  law  or  treaty,  he  has  no  right  to  bargain  for  legislative  influence 
or  for  legislative  pressure.  That  power  may  exist  in  the  Canadian  Government, 
where  there  is  a  merger  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments — ^where  a 
responsible  ministry  is  a  part  of  the  legislature — ^but  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, where  the  legislative  department  is  independent  of  and  divorced  from 
the  executive  department,  such  conduct  is  foreign  to  our  system  of  government 
and  destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  legislative  department. 

The  conduct  of  the  President  in  this  case  is  not  only  novel  and  without  prece- 
dent, but  to  me  it  seems  to  be  of  such  serious  moment  and  of  such  dangerous 
consequences  that  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  the  President  is  depriving  the  farmers  of  this  country 
of  their  constitutional  protection  in  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  This  agree- 
ment would  not  be  ratified  if  it  were  submitted  to  us  for  ratification  pursuant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  proper  constitutional  method  to  have  pursued  in  this  case  would  have 
been  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  by  the  President,  the  submission  of  the  treaty 
for  ratification  by  the  Senate,  and  on  its  ratification  to  supplement  it  by  an  act 
of  Congress  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  This  was  the  course  pur- 
sued in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  The  making  of  a 
treaty  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  combined  would,  morally  and  ethically  at 
least,  obligate  Congress  to  enact  the  appropriate  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  other  words,  the  treaty-making  power,  consisting 
of  the  President  and  Senate,  have  the  constitutional  right,  by  treaty,  to  invoke 
the  legislative  action  by  Congress,  as  was  done  in  1854.  But  in  this  case  only 
a  part  of  the  treaty-making  power,  the  President  alone,  regardless  of  the  Senate, 
invokes  by  his  **  utmost  efforts  "  the  legislative  action  of  Congress,  and  thereby 
with  one  bound  he  evades  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Senate  as  a  part  of 
the  treaty-making  power  and  overleaps  one  of  the  constitutional  barriers,  one 
of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  our  system  of  government,  and  blazes  the 
way  through  a  hitherto  unexplored  wilderness  where  none  have  trod  before. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  leave  to  quote  from  a  letter  of  a  prominent  attorney 
in  northern  New  York  on  this  subject,  who  states  as  follows : 

The  Constltatlon  provides  tbe  method  wbereby  agreements  with  foreign  powers  shall 
be  entered  into.  It  is  certainly  an  elemental  principle  that  in  a  government  of  delegated 
powers,  where  a  method  for  the  doing  of  an  act  has  been  prescribed  in  the  Constitution, 
uiat  method  must  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
by  changing  the  form  the  provision  In  the  Constitution  as  to  treaties  can  be  avoided. 
Certainly  the  substance  of  the  agreement  can  not  change  its  character  as  an  agreement 
betiM^een  foreifim  no^wers 

Suppose,  in  reference'  to  fisheries,  the  Congress  had  enacted  as  follows : 

"Be  it  enacted.  That  the  following  shall  be  the  regulations  as  to  Newfoundland 
fisheries : 

"  Sbction  1,  etc. :  Provided,  lliat  Great  Britain  passes  an  act  making  the  following 
regulations  as  to  Newfoundland  fisheries." 

Or  suppose  the  same  method  was  adopted  in  reference  to  sealing  or  as  to  boundaries, 
could  this  method  be  pursued?  Would  It  not  be  a  violation  of  the  express  provision  of 
the  Constitution? 

The  reason  why  the  Constitution  requires  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  approve  any 
agreement  with  a  foreign  power  is  apparent.  It  was  the  purpose,  undoubtedly,  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  no  agreement  should  be  entered  Into  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  country  as  to  which  there  was  any  considerable  opposition. 

This  proposed  agreement  is  the  most  important  which  has  been  attempted  between  this 
country  and  another  In  a  generation,  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  it  bv  a  method  never 
before  used.  You  will  search  In  Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  Wharton's  Interna- 
tional Law  Digest,  or  Miller  on  the  Constitution  in  vain  to  find  any  example  of  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  from  the  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time.  No 
doubt  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  provide  a  tariff  schedule  as  to  Canada 
without  any  conditions;  but  If  we  did.  then  the  most-favored -nation  clause  would  apply, 
and  It  is  only  upon  the  basis  that  this  is  a  reciprocity  treaty  that  the  contingency  can 
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he  arolded.     If  it  la  a  tariff  bill.  It  must  be  general  In  Ita  application ;  If  it  la  a  reel- 

{^roclty  treat/,  no  other  nation  is  entitled  to  complain ;  bat  if  It  la,  it  must  be  adopted 
n  the  constitutional  manner.  It  seems  to  me  the  prlvlleffes  of  the  Senate,  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  treaty-makins  power  under  the  Constitution,  are  belns  infringed  upon 
by  tblB  proposed  method:  and  if  it  is  allowed  in  this  case,  a  new  meuiod  of  adopting 
international  agreements  has  been  discovered,  and  section  2  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitu* 
tlon  becomes  a  nullity. 

That  is  from  a  prominent  lawyer  in  northern  New  York. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  I  understand  that  when  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of 
ISM  w«s  enacted  into  law  the  President  first  submitted  the  treaty  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly.  There  was  first  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1854.  That 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  It  was  supplemented  by  a  legislative  act. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Why  was  not  that  course  pursued  in  the  present  case? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  can  not  tell  the  Senator. 

.Mr.  HEYnuBN.  \A*t  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  was  discussed  in  execu- 
tive session  by  the  Senate;  not  in  open  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  like  to  have  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
fell  me. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Is  not  the  S^iator  from  Minnesota  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  treaty  of  1854  was  ratified  by  legislative  act? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  mistaken.  There  was  a  treaty  supplemented  by  an  net 
ot  Congress. 

Mr.  Ct7MMiNs.  I  think  it  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  alone. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  was  followed  by  a  legislative 
act. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Afterwards. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Afterwards. 

Mr.  Cummins.  So  fur  as  concerns  the  treaty,  it  was  imt  Into  effect  by  the  rati- 
fit-ntion  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  the  rule  as  to  tariff  legislation  that  a  treaty  of  that  kind 
must  l>e  supplemented  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  was  done  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Precisely,  but  I  thought  It  might  be  understood  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  treaty  secured  its  \iilidlty  by  the  combined  act  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  treaty,  the  mere  treaty,  was  made  by  the  President  and  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  that  treaty  was  followed  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Oallinoeb.  It  was  discussed  in  executive  session. 

.Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  discussed  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  CUixiNGEB.  And  agreed  to  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  lUxoN.  Not  the  bill? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  the  bill,  but  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreiini  Relations? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  this  treaty  was  ever  sent 
:t»  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  sent  for  a  little  while,  the  Senator  will  remember,  and  it 
wnH  then  passed  over  to  the  Finance  Committee.  It  was  held  there  for  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  never  took  any  action  of  any 
kind? 

.Mr.  Nelson.  I  believe  not.  It  was  put  there  In  cold  storage  for  a  short  time 
;(tid  then  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
\V<*  foiind  that  It  was  a  revenue  bill,  and  we  brought  it  back  and  had  It  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

.Mr.  (Vmmins.  I  Fhould  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  a  question  In 
order  to  emphasize  what  he  has  just  been  saying,  for  I  agree  absolutely  in  his 
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general  eonclnsion.  The  Constitution  says  that  the  President  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  treaties 

Mr.  Nelson.  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Precisely.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  just  now:  but  it  pro- 
vides that  the  President  shall  have  the  power  to  make  treaties,  and  it  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  taxes  and  to  levy  duties  on  imports.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  believe  that  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation 
which  changes  the  duties  on  imports  is  within  the  treaty-making  power?  Does 
he  not  believe  that  that  is  a  subject  which  is  committed  solely  and  absolutely 
under  the  Constitution  to  Congress? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question?  Does  he  be- 
lieve that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the  right  to  bargain  with  « 
foreign  country  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  through  Congress — a  bill  of  any 
kind  through  Congress? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  has  any 
power  whatsoever  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  Canada  or  with  any 
other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  touching  the  duties  or  taxes  which 
Congress  has  laid  upon  certain  imports. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  not  before  me  at  this  moment  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  us  on  the  26th  of  January,  but  I  have  quoted  from  it.  The, bar- 
gain is  that  the  President  will  use  **  his  utmost — his  utmost — endeavor  "  to  se- 
cure such  legislation.  Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment when  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  said  to  a  foreign 
nation,  "  I  will  use  my  utmost  endeavor  to  get  through  certain  specific  legisla- 
tion"?    I  might  as  well  talk  plainly,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  look  at  the  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Patterson  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  forms  tlie 
basis  of  this  agreement,  he  will  find  that  his  suggestion  now  is  verified  by  It, 
as  they  speak  of  tlie  State  Department  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nelson.  True. 

Mr.  W^ORKS.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Prksident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  W^ORKs.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Nllson.  What  question  was  that? 

Mr.  Works.  The  question  as  to  whether  this  matter  could  be  brought  alwut 
by  treaty  at  all,  because  if  not,  then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  nuist  be  in 
error  when  he  claims  that  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Works.  If  that  be  true,  it  must  be  done  by  bill,  and  can  not  l)e  done  In 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  a  right  of  our  own  motion  without  the  intervention  of 
the  President  to  pass  a  tariff  bill  relative  to  the  tariff  between  our  countrj'  and 
another  countrjs  but  in  this  case  the  President  has  made  a  l>argain  with  that 
country  to  secure  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Works.  Is  not  the  matter  proceeding  In  the  regular  way  at  the  present 
time  by  a  bill? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  not  in  the  regular  way.  If  this  Is  not  a  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, the  favored-nation  clause  will  apply.  If  It  Is  not  In  Its  essence  and  in 
substance  a  reciprocity  agreement  between  our  country  and  Canada,  all  the 
nations  could  come  in  under  the  treaty  and  claim   the  most-favored -nation 

clause. 

Mr.  President,  In  this  connection  I  beg  leave  further  to  quote,  bearing  ui)on 
the  action  of  the  President  in  this  case,  from  Pomeroy's  Constitutional  Law, 
these  pregnant,  apt,  and  germane  words: 

The  second  clause — he  shall  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  such  mcasuron 
as  he  shall  Judge  necessary  and  expedient — seems  to  have  a  plain  and  definite  meaning ; 
and  the  power,  according  to  that  meaning,  is  reasonable  and  Just.  But  a  signification 
has  been  given  to  it,  during  a  large  part  of  our  political  history,  entirely  dlflferent  from 
that  which  must  have  been  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
practice  has  grown  up — 

This  relates  to  matters  in  general,  and  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
of  it  In  late  administrations — 

and  a  practice  has  grown  up  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law.  The  Presi- 
dent, having  access  to  information  and  being  familiar  with  the  practical  working  of  the 
laws,  will  be  sure  to  perceive  the  occasions  for  amendments,  additions,  repeals ;  in  short. 
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for  measures  which  he  deems  necessary  or  expedient.  These  improvements  and  altera- 
tions hi  ma/  recommend  to  Congress.  I  do  not  think  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
clause  would  require  him  tc  stop  with  a  simple  suggestion ;  he  may,  doubtless,  state  facte 
and  use  arguments  in  support  of  his  views;  may  endeavor  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
show  why  the  proposed  measure  Is  necessary  or  expedient.  So  much  is  plainly  embraced 
in  the  word  "  recommend."  All  this  is  simple,  satisfactory.  In  strict  accordance  not  only 
with  the  letter  of  the  clause,  but  also  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Instrument.  Ihe 
I*resldent  uses  his  prior  official  knowledge,  is  convinced  from  that  knowledge  that  certain 
measures  are  demanded,  proposes  those  measures  to  Congress  with  whatever  of  argument 
he  thinks  proper,  and  there  leaves  the  matter.  He  has  discharged  his  duty,  and  the 
reMponsibllity  is  now  with  the  lawmaking  power. 

In  this  instance  before  he  proi)osed  the  matter  to  Ck)ngres8  he  made  a  bargain 
with  Canada. 

How  different  la  the  reality  from  this  picture.  How  often  have  Presidents  and  their 
Cabinets  seemed  to  regard  themselves  as  the  great  legislative  department  and  the  Congress 
as  a  body  expected  to  receive  and  act  upon  tneir  views.  Not  content  with  recommending 
measures,  they  have  frequently  set  themselves  at  work  with  all  the  appliances  at  their 
command  to  procure  those  measures  to  be  adopted,  as  though  the  passage  of  certain  stat- 
utes was  the  chief  object  of  their  administrations  and  the  chief  work  of  their  official 
career.  The  evil  is  not  a  recent  one;  it  had  its  origin  immediately  after  the  time  of 
those  Presidents  who  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Government,  but  it  has 
developed  with  rapidity  in  recent  years. 

While  the  President  should  not  be  Interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  those  functions 
which  are  committed  to  him  by  the  organic  law,  the  legislature  should  be  left  no  less 
free  to  act  within  their  own  peculiar  sphere  and  range  of  duties;  the  Chief  Magistrate 
should  not  overstep  the  line  w^ich  separates  their  respective  domains.  The  Constitution 
evidently  contemplates  the  Congress  as  the  great  legislative  body  and  the  President  as 
the  great  executive  officer.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  essential,  the  fundamental,  idea  of 
the  general  plan.  The  organic  law  does,  indeed,  recognise  two  exceptions  to  the  uni- 
versality of  this  principle,  and  beyond  those  exceptions  neither  Congress  nor  President 
should  go.     One  exception  has  just  been  stated. 

That  is  the  exception  of  recommending  it  to  Congress. 

The  other  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  President  must  pass  upon  all  statutes  and  approve 
or  disapprove;  and  that.  If  he  disapprove,  he  must  give  his  reasons  therefor.  This,  as 
I  have  before  shown,  makes  him  in  a  certain  sense  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture;  and  he  may,  therefore,  and  indeed  must,  have  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  enact- 
ments which  have  gone  through  the  Congress.  But  he  can  not  originate  measures,  or 
debate  them,  or  express  his  views  upon  them,  except  when  he  disapproves  of  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  him.  or  when  he  recommends  them  to  the  consideration  of  tne  Legislature.  The 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  which  separates  the  legislative  and  executive  functions  is  de- 
parted from  to  this  extent,  and  no  more.  It  can  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  modern 
practice  has  departed  from  that  spirit  much  further,  and  has  thereby  tended  to  destroy 
onv  of  the  principal  safeguards  of  every  free,  constitutional  government — ^the  independence 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments.  The  final  ana  perfected  result  of  this  prac- 
tice would  be  the  accumulation  of  all  governmental  power  In  the  hands  of  the  sole  execu- 
tive officer ;  Congress  would  Ite  virtually  driven  from  its  position  as  an  Independent  coor« 
dlnate  branch,  and  made  the  mere  registrar  of  the  President's  Informal  decrees.  This 
gradual  chanm  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  organic  law,  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  treat  all  offices  as  mere  political  rewards,  and  the  employment  of  the  appointing  power 
an  a  means  of  influencing  legislation,  have  certainly  weakened  the  well -contrived  system 
of  checks  and  balances  which  ought  to  have  prevented  either  branch  of  the  Government 
from  usurping  the  functions  of  any  other,     (romeroy's  Constitutional  Law,  pp.  586--588.) 

President  Grant,  in  1874,  pursued  an  entirely  different  course  from  that  pur- 
sued by  President  Taft  in  thin  instance.  In  1874  the  British  Government  pre- 
sented to  our  Government  the  draft  of  a  treaty  for  reciprocal  trade  relations 
between  our  country  and  Canada.  President  Grant  before  taking  any  action  on 
the  profiosed  treaty,  submitted  It  to  the  Senate. 

Jast  think  of  that  I  President  (irant,  before  taking  any  action  on  the  treaty 
proposed  by  the  British  Government,  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  Us  Information,  for  consideration  and  advice  as  to  what  action  to 
tftke  in  the  matter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  President  Grant's  message: 

To  tht  Senate  of  the  VnUed  Statee: 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Washington  have  submitted  to  the 
8ecr?tary  of  State,  for  my  consideration,  a  draft  of  a  treaty  for  the  reciprocal  regulation 
of  the  commerce  and  trade  between  the  Vnlted  States  and  Canada,  with  provision  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Canadian  canals  and  for  their  use  by  United  States  vessels  on  terms 
of  equalltv  with  British  vessels.  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  a  copy  of  the  draft  thus  proposed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  proper  treaty  for  such  purpose  would  resirit  beneficially 
for  the  United  States.  It  would  not  only  open  or  enlarge  markets  for  our  productions, 
but  It  would  increase  the  facilities  of  transportation  from  the  grain-growing  States  of 
the  West  to  the  seaboard. 

The  proposed  draft  has  many  features  to  commend  it  to  our  favorable  consideration ; 
but  whether  It  makes  all  the  concessions  which  could  Justly  be  required  of  Great  Britain, 
or  whether  It  calls  for  more  concessions  from  the  United  States  than  we  should  yield, 


I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Among  Its  provisions  are  articles  proposing  to  dlBpense     _  ^^ 

flsberlcs,  which  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  wa^lMl||^||kJiA^NpA  of  the  con- 


Among  Us  provisions  are  articles  proposing  to  dtopense  with  tlis  uhttration  respecting 


clttsloD  and  ratification  of  a  treaty,  and  the  passage  ff^^^^^^^^^g^l$gjUlBtion  to 
enfores  It. 
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These  provisions,  as  well  as  other  considerations,  make  it  desirable  that  this  subject 
should  receive  attention  before  the  close  of  the  present  session.  I  therefore  expret$s 
an  earnest  wish  that  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  consider  and  determine,  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  whether  it  will  give  its  constitutional  concurrence  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  alreadv  named,  either  In  such 
form  as  is  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  or  in  such  other  more  acceptable 
form  as  the  Senate  may  prefer. 

U.  S.  Grant. 
Washington,  June  18,  187J^ 

In  other  words,  he  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  treaty  which  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  British  Government 
for  trade  relations  with  Canada.  He  pursued  an  entirely  different  course  from 
that  which  the  President  pursued  in  this  case. 

While  this  proposed  treaty  contained  provisions  as  to  other  matters,  article  4 
relates  directly  to  trade  relations,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  Schedule  A,  B,  and  C,  hereunto 
annexed,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of 
the  United  States,  shall,  on  their-  importation  from  the  one  country  into  the  other,  from 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1875,  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1876,  both  included,  pay  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  duties  payable  at  the  date  of  this  treaty  on  the  importations  into  such 
country  of  such  articles,  respectively ;  and  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  1876,  to  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1877,  both  included,  snail  pay  only  one-third  of  such  duties;  and  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1877,  for  the  period  of  years — 

which  was  21  years;  21  years  after  the  treaty  comes  into  operation  and  In 
addition  until  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  notice  of  teimlnatlon  has  betMi 
given — 

and  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1877,  for  the  period  of  years  mentioned  in  article 
13  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  each  country,  respectively. 

For  the  term  mentioned  in  article  13  no  other  or  higher  duty  shall  be  imposed  in  the 
United  States  upon  other  articles  not  enumerated  in  said  schedules,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Canada,  or  in  Canada  upon  such  other  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  than  are.  respectively,  imposed  upon  like  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  of  any  other  country. 

Schedule  A,  consisting  of  the  following  natural  products : 

AnimalB  of  all  kinds ;  ashes,  pot,  pearl,  and  soda ;  bark ;  bark  extract,  for  tanning 
purposes ;  bath  bricks ;  breadstulfs  of  all  kinds ;  bricks  for  building  and  fire  bricks ; 
broom  corn ;  burr  or  grind  stones,  hewed,  wrought,  or  unwrought ;  butter ;  cheese ;  coal 
and  coke;  cotton  wool;  cotton  waste;  dyestuffs ;  earths,  clays,  ochers,  sand,  ground  or 
unground ;  eggs ;  fish  of  all  kinds ;  fish,  products  of,  and  of  all  other  creatures  living 
in  the  water,  except  fish  preserved  in  oil ;  firewood ;  flax,  unmanufactured ;  flour  and  meals 
of  all  kinds ;  fruits,  green  or  dried ;  furs,  undressed ;  grain  of  all  kinds ;  gypsum,  ground, 
unground,  or  calcined ;  hay  ;  hemp,  unmanufactured  ;  hides  ;  horns  ;  lard  ;  lime  ;  malt : 
manures ;  marble,  stone,  slate,  or  granite,  wrought  or  unwrought ;  meats,  fresh,  smoked, 
or  salted;  ores  of  all  kinds *oi  metals;  pelts;  peas,  whole  or  split;  petroleum  oil,  crude, 
refined,  or  benzole ;  pitch ;  plants ;  poultry  and  birds  of  all  kinds ;  rags  of  all  kinds ; 
rice ;  salt ;  seeds ;  Ehrubs ;  skins ;  straw ;  tails ;  tallow ;  tar ;  timber  and  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  manufactured  In  whole  or  in  part ;  tobacco,  unmanu- 
factured ;  tow,  unmanufactured ;  trees ;  turpentine. 

Schedule  B,  consisting  of  the  following  agricultural  implements : 

Axes ;  bag  holders ;  beehives ;  bone  crushers,  or  parts  thereof ;  cultivators,  or  parts 
thereof ;  chaflf  cutters,  or  parts  thereof ;  corn  buskers,  or  parts  thereof ;  cheese  vats ; 
cheese-factory  heaters ;  cheese  presses,  or  parts  thereof ;  churns,  or  parts  thereof ;  cattle- 
feed  boilers  and  steamers,  or  parts  thereof ;  ditchers,  or  parts  thereof ;  field  rollers,  or 
garts  thereof ;  fanning  mills,  or  parts  thereof ;  feed  choppers,  or  parts  thereof ;  forks  for 
ay  and  manure,  hand  or  horse ;  grain  drills,  or  parts  thereof ;  grain  brokdcast  sowers, 
or  parts  thereof ;  grain  crushers,  or  parts  thereof ;  harrows ;  hoes,  hand  or  horse ;  horse- 
rakes  ;  horsepower  machines,  or  parts  thereof ;  hay  tedders,  or  parts  thereof ;  liquid-manure 
carts,  or  parts  thereof ;  manure  sowers,  or  parts  thereof ;  mowers,  or  parts  thereof ;  oil 
and  oil-cake  crushers,  or  parts  thereof ;  plows,  or  parts  thereof ;  root  and  seed  planters, 
or  parts  thereof ;  root  cutters,  pulpers,  and  washers,  or  parts  thereof ;  rakes ;  reapers,  or 
parts  thereof ;  reaper  and  mower  combined,  or  parts  thereof ;  spades ;  shovels ;  scythes  ; 
snaths :  thrashing  machines,  or  parts  thereof. 

Schedule  C,  consisting  of  the  following  manufactures : 

Axles,  all  kinds ;  boots  and  shoes  of  leather ;  boot  and  shoe  making  machines ;  buffalo 
robes,  dressed  and  trimmed ;  cotton  grain  bags ;  cotton  denims ;  cotton  Jeans,  unbleached  ; 
cotton  drillings,  unbleached ;  cotton  tickings ;  cotton  plaids ;  cottonadcs,  unbleticbed ; 
cabinet  ware  and  furniture,  or  parts  thereof;  carriage-^,  carts,  wagons,  and  other  wheeled 
vehicles  and  sleighs,  or  parts  thereof;  fire  engines,  or  parts  thereof;  felt  covering  for 
boilers ;  gutta-percha  belting  and  tubing ;  iron,  bar,  hoop,  pig.  puddles,  rod,  sheet,  or 
scrap ;  iron  nails,  spikes,  holts,  tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs :  iron  castings ;  india-rubber  belt- 
ing and  tubing;  locomotives  for  railways,  or  parts  thereof;  lead,  sheet  or  pig;  leather, 
sole  or  upper;  leather,  harness  and  saddlery  of;  mill,  or  factory,  or  steamboat  fixed 
engines  ana  machines,  or  parts  thereof ;  manuf.ictures  of  marble,  stone,  slate,  or  granite ; 
manufactures  of  wood  solely  or  wood  nailed,  bound,  hinged,  or  locked  with  metal  ma- 
terials ;  mangles,  washing  machines,  wringing  machines,  and  drying  machines,  or  parts 
thereof;  printing  paper  for  newspapers;  paper-making  machines,  or  parts  thereof;  prim- 
ing type,  presses,  and  folders,  paper  cutters,  ruling  machines,  page-numbering  machines, 
and  stereotyping  and  electrotyplng  apparatus,  or  parts  thereof;  refrigerators,  or  parts 
thereof ;  railroad  cars,  carriages,  and  trucks,  or  parts  thereof ;  satinets  of  wool  and  cotton  ; 
steam  engines,  or  parts  thereof ;  steel,  wrought  or  cast,  and  steel  plates  and  rails ;  tin 
tubes  and  piping ;  tweeds  of  wool  solely ;  water-wheel  machines  and  apparatus,  or  parts 
thereof. 
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What  transpired  with  reference  to  this  treaty?  The  Senate,  after  receiving 
a  considerable  number  of  protests  against  the  proposed  treaty,  finally,  on 
February  2,  1875,  after  some  debate  and  discussion,  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution in  executive  session : 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  not  expedient  to  recommend  the  negotiation  of  tbe  treaty  for 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  submitted  to  tbe  Senate  June  18,  1874. 

It  thus  appears  that  President  Grant,  before  taking  any  definite  action,  con- 
sulted the  Senate  in  that  Important  matter.  In  this  Instance  It  seems  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  not  to  consult  the  Senate,  either  Individually  or  collec- 
tively. In  tbe  matter  before  insisting  upon  Ck)ngres8  passing  a  bill  to  carry  out 
the  arrangements  made  with  Canada.  Who  he  did  consult  and  who  guided  him 
in  the  matter  he  has  not  divulged,  but  left  us  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  matter  to  show  how 
considerate  President  Grant  was  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  Senate  but  of 
the  rights  of  the  American  farmers,  who  were  vitally  Interested  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty. 

I  come  next  to  the  matter  of  reciprocity,  Mr.  President. 

BECIPBOCITT. 

The  true  Republican  doctrine  of  reciprocity  was  laid  down  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  December  3,  1901,  In  the  following 
words: 

Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of  protection.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
see  that  tbe  protection  granted  by  tbe  tariff  In  every  case  where  It  Is  needed  is  main- 
tained, and  tbat  reciprocity  be  sougbt  for,  so  far  as  It  can  be  safely  done,  without  injury 
CO  our  home  industries. 

President  McEluley,  In  his  Inst  public  utterance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1001,  In  advocating  reciprocity,  declared 
t  hat- 
By  sensible  trade  arrangements  wMoh  wUl  not  interrupt  our  home  jMroduotion  we  shall 
extend  tbe  outlets  of  our  Increasing  surplus.  •  •  •  We  should  take  from  our  cus- 
tomers $ueh  of  their  producte  a$  ire  can  uee  icithout  harm  to  our  induttriee  and  labor. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Canada  presented  to  us  by  the  President,  and  for 
which  be  invokes  our  legislative  action,  ignores  and  does  violence  to  the  reci- 
procity creed  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  McEinley,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  the  Senate. 

In  1854  we  Altered  Into  a  reciprocity  treaty,  in  respect  to  Canada,  with  the 
British  Government.  That  treaty  was  negotiated  and  entered  into  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  duly  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  was  supplemented 
by  legislation  to  carry  it  Into  effect,  a  procedure  entirely  different  from  that 
pursued  In  this  case.  The  following  is  the  scope  of  that  treaty.  As  the  articles 
entered  are  very  few,  I  shall  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  them,  so  thai 
Senators  may  see  how  different  they  are  from  the  articles  named  In  the  present  * 
treaty: 

Abt.  8.  It  Is  agreed  that  tbe  articles  enumerated  in  tbe  schedule  hereunto  annexed, 
being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonies  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  admitted  Into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

I  will  read  the  schedule,  which  is  n  short  one: 

Schedule:  Grain,  flour,  and  breadstuffs.  of  all  kinds;  animals  of  all  kinds;  fresh, 
smoked,  and  salted  meats :  cotton  wool,  seeds,  and  vegetables ;  undried  fruits,  dried  fruits ; 
flsh  of  all  kinds ;  products  of  fish,  and  of  all  other  creatures  living  In  the  water ;  poultry, 
eggs :  hides,  furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed ;  stone  or  marble.  In  Its  crude  or  un wrought 
state :  slate ;  butter,  cheese,  tallow ;  lard ;  boms :  manures ;  ores  of  metals,  of  all  kinds : 
coal ;  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes ;  timber  and  lumber  of  all  4cinds,  round,  hewed,  and 
sawed,  unmanufactured  in  whole  or  In  part ;  flrewood ;  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees ;  pelts, 
wool ;  fish  oil :  rice,  broom  com.  and  bark ;  gypsum,  ground  or  uneround ;  hewn,  or 
Wrought,  or  unwrougbt  burr  or  grind  stones ;  dyestuffs ;  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufac- 
tured; unmanufactured  tobacco:  rags. 

This  treaty  was  abrogated  and  termlnntod  In  1806. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  wherein  it  differs.  By  this  treaty,  negotiated 
by  the  President  and  Involved  In  this  bill,  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
farmer — wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  his  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep — are  all 
on  tbe  free  list,  while  the  products  of  those  products  of  the  farmers — meat. 
dressed  meat,  canned  meet,  ham,  bacon,  flour,  bran,  and  shorts — are  all  on  the 
protected  list.    It  was  not  so  in  the  treaty  of  1854. 

The  treaty  of  1854  was  abrogated  and  terminated  In  1866.  It  was  much 
fairer,  more  equitable,  and  less  one  sided  than  ttm  fneement  In  the  case  before 
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the  Senate.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
all  kinds  of  grain,  animals,  and  fish  were  put  on  the  free  list,  flour,  breadstuffs, 
and  all  kinds  of  meat  and  fish  products  were  also  put  on  the  free  list.  The 
miller,  the  butcher,  and  the  packer  were  put  on  a  par  with  the  farmer  in  that 
treaty,  and  the  farmer  was  given  free  lumber,  all  of  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
agreement  presented  to  us  by  the  President  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Borah.  Was  coal  also  on  the  free  list  under  the  act  of  1854  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  so.  That  treaty,  I  say,  gave  us  free  lumber.  This  treaty 
does  not  give  us  free  lumber.  I  will  discuss  that  later  on  and  show  w^at  we 
get  by  this  treaty.  At  the  time  that  treaty  was  entered  into  Canada  was  de- 
veloped only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  confined  mostly  to  the  Provinces  east  of 
Lake  Superior.  I  call  your  attention  to  it  on  that  map  yonder.  That  vast  coun- 
try between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  then,  and  for  years 
thereafter,  a  wholly  undeveloped  wilderness.  Canada  had  at  that  time  a  popu- 
lation of  not  much  over  2,000,000.  Her  agricultural  resources,  outside  of  the 
Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  scant 
and  limited,  and  she  was  not  to  such  an  extent  as  now  a  competitor  of  our 
farmers.  And  yel  no  substantial  advantnge,  but  rather  disadvantages,  accrued 
to  our  country  from  that  treaty,  while  It  evidently  proved  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  Canada.  Our  exports  to  Canada  during  the  last  year  of  that  treaty 
were  over  $2,000,000  less  than  during  the  first  year  of  It,  while  our  imports  from 
Canada  were  over  $34,000,000  more  during  the  last  year  of  the  treaty  than 
during  the  first  year  of  it.  The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  during  the  first 
year  of  the  treaty  was  over  $6,500,000,  while  the  balance  of  trade  against  us 
during  the  last  year  of  the  treaty  was  over  $29,750,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  condition  of  our  trade  with  Canada  during  the  life  of  the  treaty : 

[Figures  below  taken  from  reports  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  commerce  and  naylgatlon 

for  years  listed.] 


Executive  documents. 


Vol.  16,  p.  326 
Vol.  13,  p.  644 
Vol.  14,  p.  510 
Vol.  13,  p.  548 
Vol.  15,  p.  540 
Vol.  8,  p.  648. 
Vol.  12,  p.  602 
Vol.  13,  p.  270 
Vol.  17,  p.  270 
Vol  15,  p.  320 
Vol.  17,  p.  668 
Vol.  17,  p.  394 


Years. 


1865 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


Exports  to 
Canada. 


S18,720,344 
20,883,241 
16,674,895 
17,029,254 
18,940,792 
14, 083,]  14 
14,361,858 
12,842,504 
19,898,718 
16,658,429 
19.212,467 
16,456,145 


Imports  from 
Canada. 


S12,182,314 
17,488,197 
18,291.834 
11,581,571 
14,208,717 
18,861,673 
18,645,457 
15,253.152 
18,813,840 
30,974,118 
30,647,267 
46,199.470 


Balance  of 
trade. 


+16,638,030 
+  3,396,044 

-  1,716,939 
+  6,447,683 
+  4,732,075 

-  4,778,650 

-  4,283,899 

-  2,410,648 
+  1,084,878 
-14,316,689 
-11,334,800 
-29,743,325 


Note. — Plus  sign  indicates  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor ;  minus  sign  indicates  balance 
of  trade  against  us. 

Some  question  was  raised  as  to  the  beneficial  character  of  that  treaty.  It 
was  referred  by  the  executive  department  to  a  certain  gentleman  for  a  report. 

From  the  rejwrt  (H.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  9G,  Ist  sess.  36th  Cong.)  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1860,  relative  to  the  effect  of  that  treaty  upon  our 
trade  with  Canada.  I  quote  the  following  words,  which  are  as  pertinent  to 
the  pending  bill  as  they  were  to  that  treaty,  namely : 

CANADIAN    FARMER    PLACED    BY    TREATY    ON    EQUALITY    WITH    OUB    FARMER    AS    TO 

VALUE  OF  FARM   AND  PEODUCT. 


The  increase  in  the  profits  of  the  Canadian  farmer — 

I  am  reading  from  the  report  upon  the  effects  of  the  treaty  of  1854 — 

The  Increase  in  the  profits  of  the  Canadian  farmer  since  the  treaty  Is  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier.  The  large  amount  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  United 
States  In  the  form  of  duties  has  gone  to  his  benefit  in  the  increased  value  of  his  products 
and  real  estate. 
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That  is,  the  (Canadian  farmer. 


The  production  of  many  articles  has  been  greatly  stlmulated- 

feit  by  oar  own  producers  along  all  that  line 


_  -much  to  his  advantage 

and  their  importations  haTe  been  severely 

of  frontier  through  which  access  is  naturally  sought  in  an  e'astward  course  to  our  cities, 
mannfacturing  districts,  and  the  great  highway  of  the  world. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  Senators,  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  to  this  part  of  the  report : 

Contrary  to  the  belief — 
The  report  adds — 

Contrary  to  the  belief  commonly  held  at  the  date  of  the  treaty,  the  Liverpool  market 
does  not  determine  the  standard  of  value  of  breadstulTs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

That  was  the  report  upon  the  treaty  of  1854.  In  that  case  the  argument  was 
used  as  in  this  ctise  that  the  Liverpool  market  fixed  the  price.  This  report 
ays: 

Tbe  grain-growing  regions  of  the  Northwestern  States — 

I  am  reading  from  the  report — 

have  suffered  more  tlian  other  parts  of  the  Union  from  a  depression  of  prices  in  our 
Atlantic  cities,  thus  caused  by  tiie  Influx  of  Canadian  products.  A  temporary  cheapness- 
of  transportation  will  not  compensate  for  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  grain. 

This  report  from  which  I  quote  describes  in  detiiil  and  with  threat  clearness 
the  baleful  effect  of  that  treaty  uiwn  our  trade  with  Canada  and  uijon  our  in- 
dustrial progress  and  development.  All  the  evils  which  came  to  our  country 
from  that  treaty  will  come  to  us  in  a  greater  measure  under  the  reciprocity 
scheme  outlined  In  the  pending  bill. 

In  the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  January,  1865,  uiK>n  the  resolu- 
tion directing  the  President  to  serve  notice  of  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1854« 
Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  described  that  treaty  in  the  following  words: 

If— 

He  says — 

instead  of  a  treat/  of  reciprocity  this  treaty  has  been  called  a  treaty  to  encourage 
emigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  a  treaty  to  encourage  production  in 
Canada  instead  of  in  the  United  States,  it  would  have  been  more  Justly  named. 

And  this  language  can  with  even  more  justice  l>e  applied  to  the  reciprocity 
scheme  negotiated  by  the  President  and  embraced  in  the  |>ending  bill.  And 
Senator  Foote  in  the  same  d^ate  said: 

I  believe  it  to  be  verr  generally  conceded  that  while  this  reciprocity  treaty,  so  de- 
nominated, has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Provinces,  and  has  contributed  very  largely  to  their  Interest  and  prosperity,  it  has  at 
the  same  time  proved  injurious  and  prejudicial  to  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  American  States.  The  very  title  of  the  treaty  is  a  mimomer.  There  is 
nothing  reciprocal  about  it;  there  is  nothing  reciprocal  in  its  operation;  it  produces  no- 
reclproelty  of  benefits  between  the  two  Governments.  It  is  beneficial  to  one  only  of  the 
eontrmctlng  parties  and  injurious  to  the  other. 

■ 

How  aptly  and  truly  this  language  n|>plies  to  the  iiending  bill.  There  is  no 
reciprocity  in  it  for  the  farmer. 

Since  the  abrogation  of  that  treaty,  especially  since  the  Dingley  Tariff  Act 
of  1807,  our  trade  with  Canada  has  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  and 
steadily  on  the  increase,  with  a  growing  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  as  the 
fbllowing  table  of  our  exports  to  and  imports  from  Canada  show : 

Exports  and  importn  from  Canada, 


Years. 


ins. 

isw. 

1900. 
1901. 


1908. 
1901. 
1905. 


1907. 


1910. 


Total  balaoee  of  trade. 


Exports  to 
Canada. 

988,714.086 
87,974.901 
95,319,970 
105,789,314 
109,642.903 
123,380.788 
134,234.085 
140,529,581 
150,730,685 
183,306.067 
167,035,947 
163,448,656 
315.979,220 


Imports  from 
Canada. 


831,870,490 
31,230,967 
39.309,074 
42.482.163 
48,076,134 
54.781,418 
51,552,791 
62,469.632 
68.237,653 
73,334.615 
75,131,666 
79,317,055 
95,128,310 


Balance  of 
trade. 


951, 843, 596 
56,753,994* 
55,950.896 
63,307.051 
61.566.869 
68,485,370 
79,682.194 
78,059,949 
88,499,032 

109,871,453 
91,904,281 
84,131,601 

I20,860,91() 


1,011,718,201 
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Our  total  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  were  $1,744,984,720,  and  of  this 
amount  Great  Britain*  absorbed  $505,552,871,  Germany  $249,555,926,  and  Canada 
^215,979,226.  The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  on  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
was  $234,523,099,  on  the  trade  with  Canada  $120,850,916,  and  on  the  trade  with 
Germany  $80,749,689.  These  figures;  indicate  that  our  trade  with  Canada  is  in  a 
most  prosperous,  healthy,  and  growing  condition,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
urgent  demand  for  a  reciprocity  that  would  make  our  country  the  dumping 
ground  for  all  the  surplus  agricultural  products  of.  Canada,  which  will  be  her 
chief  exports  to  this  country  under  the  reciprocity  plan  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  will  inevitably  turn  the  balance  of  trade  against  our  country 
and  work  enormous  and  continued  injury  to  our  farmers. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  prime  minister  of  Canada,  in  a  speech  delivered  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  7,  1911,  said,  among  other  things : 

We  are,  above  all,  an  agricultural  people.  Our  object  to-day  1b  to  open  the  door  to 
the  American  market.  And  shall  we  be  told  that  because  such  an  arrangement  is  to  go 
Into  effect  and  Canadian  vegetables,  cereals,  and  fruits  can  be  eaten  free  of  duty  by  the 
American  neople  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  Canadian  Federation,  and  even  the  British 
Empire  will  reel  upon  its  foundation?  Let  us  disregard  these  freaks  of  unreasoning 
panic.  All  that  we  ask  is  to  obtain  for  the  Canadian  who  works  in  the  fields  the  best 
possible  remuneration  for  his  labor. 

In  these  words  Mr.  Laurier  clearly  points  out  the  chief  advantage  that  will 
inure  to  the  Canadians,  "  who  are,  above  all,  an  agricultural  people,"  from  the 
proposed  reciprocity  plan.  He  sees  what  our  President  does  not  seem  to  see, 
that  the  Canadian  farmers  will  find  a  market  for  all  their  surplus  agricultural 
products  here  in  the  United  States  in  a  population  of  over  90,000,000  people. 

The  following  article  from  the  Calgary  Albertan,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  the  Province  of  Alberta — a  Province  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Texas,  as  you  can'  see  on  yonder  map — clearly  and  truly  states  the 
great  advantages  which  will  inure  to  Canada  from  the  proposed  reciprocity : 

BENEFITS   THAT   CANADA    SEES. 

[Calgary  Albertan.] 

But  all  the  Provinces  will  benefit — the  maritime  Provinces,  with  their  fish  and  their 
vegetables ;  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  its  hay ;  the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  its  bar- 
ley and  Its  dairy  products;  the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Bianltoba.  with  their 
?;rain ;  the  Province  of  Alberta,  with  its  grain,  its  cattle.  Its  coke ;  the  Province  of  Brit- 
sh  Columbia,  with  its  timber  and  its  coke  and,  eventually,  with  Its  fruit.  This  is 
Canada's  great  opportunity.  We  are  asked  by  the  special  Interests,  by  the  eastern  manu- 
facturer, to  sacrinca  this  advantage  because  some  eastern  people,  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  In  the  city  of  Toronto  counting  their  money,  believe,  or  say  they  believie,  that 
we  will  sell  our  loyalty  with  our  coke,  part  with  our  devotion  for  the  motherland  along 
with  our  fat  steers,  and  annex  as  we  sell  our  grain.  * 

From  the  London  Times  of  March  6,  1911,  It  appears  that  the  tariff  commis- 
sion of  Great  Britain  has  prepared  and  presented  a  long  and  elaborate  memo- 
randum on  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement.  The  memorandum,  after  giving 
a  detailed  table  of  all  the  articles  in  Schedule  A,  the  free-list  schedule,  proceeds 
to  state  that — 

While,  therefore,  little  opportunity  would  seem  to  be  given  by  the  agreement  for  the 
United  States  to  capture  any  Canadian  import  trade  in  these  articles,  there  appears  to 
be  a  large  area  for  an  increase  in  Canadian  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequent diversion  southward  of  Canadian  food  and  agricultural  products  that  now  come 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  opinion  of  British  authorities,  as  set  out  in  section  B  of 
this  memorandum,  one  effect  mav  be  expected  to  be  an  increase  in  prices  to  the  British 
consumer  of  these  food  and  agncultural  products. 

There  is  a  plain  admission  of  the  British  tariff  commission  that  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  Dominion  instead  of  flowing  to  Great  Britain,  as  they  have 
done,  will  then  flow  into  our  country  and  be  dumped  in  our  midst. 

In  the  Washington  Star  of  March  23,  1911,  appears  this  Interview: 

Farmers  for  pact — Representative  Campbell  back  from  tour  of  Canada — Makes  report 
to  Taft 

I  call  attention  to  this  report  because,  if  this  report  was  made  to  President 
Taft,  there  was  no  excuse  for  him  making  the  statements  which  he  did  In  his 
Chicago  speech 

AGBICULTURAL  INTERESTS  BELIEVE  BECIPBOCITT  WOULD  BEHOVE  THE  TABIFF  BABBIEB. 

Representative  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  who  has  been  through  Canada  on  a  "reciprocity 
tour  *^  studying  all  the  facts  he  could  gather  as  to  the  reciprocity  situation  there  called 
on  President  Taft  to-day  to  speak  of  the  visit.  Asked  for  his  observations,  he  made  the 
following  statement : 
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■■  Id  all  p«tH  of  Csnada  1  fauod  thow  who  t«Tor  the  trcatf  dslDR  bo  becinae  they  Mid 
It  mnoTci  vliHt  the;  cnll  our  tartll  barrier  and  lela  the  products  of  ttiair  farms  lato 
our  markelii  free  of  dulj. 

"  Farmers  everywhere  complain  that  now  they  can  not  fairly  compete  with  the  American 
fiirmen.  for  when  they  send  any  ot  their  products  here  tliey  get  our  prlcea.  lesa  tbe  duty. 
KurmcrB.  fishermen.  Lumber,  pulp,  nod  paper  men  eipeci  to  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of 
the  tarllT  removed  by  the  treaty." 

"  Let  me  give  you  liiat  what  some  of  them  say : 

■  tieorge  naborn.  of  MInudle,  Nora  Scotia  :  '  It  will  be  worth  a  fortune-  to  farmeca  hero 
lo  have  redproclly  with  the  linlied  Siales.' 

"John  F.  Wnllacc.  ot  Hlllsboro.  New  Brunswick:  "I  beHe™  reciprocity  will  be  tbe 
menna  of  opening  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  the  Haritlroe  PrortncM.' 

■■  James  W.  Alvord,  of  Townsend  Center.  Ontario :  ■  It  Is  Juat  what  we  farmers  haye 
been  looking  for  for  40  yeara.  waiting  with  pntlpnce.' 

"Jimea  Burnett,  of  Naplnka.  Manitoba:  'l  think  It  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
farmers  of  this  coanl^y.' 

i-_.i-    a..i....i. .,.  ^|][   put  f^^  C   to  25  ceota  per  bushel  on 


InrrrSBCd   prosperity.      The   yelue   of   our    fsrmii   wilt    increase,   our  cattle   Industry    wilt 
Boiirlsh.  and  our  gr^ln  crops  will  be  worth  from  10  to  '20  per  cent  more.'  " 

BAISIKO    OOOD    WHEAT. 

"  I  found  that  Canada  produces  all  tb*  grain  products  we  produce  In  tbt  Dnited  Ststea. 
It  la  not  a  great  com  eonntry.  but  they  ralaed  about  3S.OO0,OOO  bnsbela  laat  year.    They 

_-. ^  wheat,  oata,  rya,  and  barley  to  the  acre  than  we  do.    Tbay  are  ralalng  good 

' orth  as  the  aeTentfeth  degree  north  latitude.     Tbe  area  of  Canada  la 

"      '  "3  that  of  tbe  United  States.     The  soil  Is 


IT  ■■  far 


fertile,  the  climate  and  tbe  seasons  (iTorable.  and  land  Is  cheap.  AH  they  need  Is  a 
market— people  to  eat  what  they  produce.  They  haTe  ieaa  tban  8,000,000  people  In  tbe 
entire  Dominion. 

"  Tbe  combined  popalstlon  of  Minneapolis  and  Bt.  Paul,  Mllwaakee.  Chicago.  Duluth, 
Butraio,  and  New  Tork  la  eight  and  three-quarter  millions.  Tbew  cities  are  at  tbeir  door. 
They  can  get  moat  of  their  producta  Into  most  of  these  cittea  by  water  tranaportatlon. 

"  what  about  prices!  Perm  machinery  coals  about  the  sniae  there  aa  here.  Tbere  Is 
one  large  concern  that  mannfaclnres  most  of  tbe  machinery  In  tbe  Dominion.  Binder* 
Mil  for  tlSB  to  tl.tO.  The  difference  la  In  the  price  of  grain.  Take  wtieat  The  price 
•t  Winnipeg  and  Ulnneapolis  afforda  •  fair  cnmpnrlson. 

"July  31.  1009,  the  ■ *"  ""      t  Ulnneipolla,  (1.82. 

"  August.    Winnipeg, 

"  December.  Wfnnlpe 

"Jannary  1,  1910.  «1.1B|. 

"April  23,  IniO,  Wi  1.11. 

■■September  24,  lOK  i.  tl,12*. 

•■  .Vovember  13,  lOlf  Is,  11.041. 

■'  l>wemi>er  :il.  iniO  •.  tl.nsi. 

"Janaary  T.  1011,  i  tl,08l. 

■'January  21,  lOll.  I1.04i, 

Thnt  wflB  before  the  reciprocity  menBiire  vrns  aeut  to  Cotigreps, 


ways    from    Winnipeg    through 

.„. _.. from  MlnneBpoMs  to  Liverpool 

throaah  New  York  or  Boaton.  and  the  rate  In  a  tlitle  lean  by  the  Canadian  route. 

"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laarler'a  Oovemment  belleveii  the  dllTerenre  in  the  price  on  the  two  sidaa 
of  Ihe  line  la  dne  to  onr  tariff.  Hia  Oovernment  looks  on  the  retnovnl  of  that  tarllT  sa  tbe 
belt  poaaibic  thlDf  tbat  could  be  dbne  tor  the  Canadian  farmer," 

Thl«  is  thp  report  that  Mr.  Campbell,  n  Rpprewnliillve  from  Knnsan.  made  to 
the  I'reFlilei't  ln«  March,  and  n-hlch  the  President  eeeins  to  have  overlooked  lu 
hi""  I'lileHKO  epeeeh. 

Mr,  rt-uiiins.  Mr,  PrcHident 

The  Vict;  Pbfhiukht.  noon  tbe  Seniitor  from  MInnesotn  yield  to  the  Senator 

.Mf.  Nelbos.  Certainly. 

.Mr.  ri'MMi58.  1  d"  not  want  the  Senutor  from  Minnexotn  to  mtsi'tiderntand 
mf.  piid  I  dipllkf  tbiF  nrrang-'ment  In  Its  present  fonn  Jnst  as  miieh  na  he  does: 
hnt  I  waa  minded  yeaterday  to  aak  the  Senator  from  North  Dnkota  [Mr.  Mc- 
rnmber)  a  question  on  thia  point.  I  did  not  do  it.  and  now  I  want  to  nsk  It  of 
the  Senator  from  Mlnneaota,  beoause  1  think  the  explnnatlon  onght  to  be  made 
here  and  non-. 

The  farmer*  of  Canada.  n«  I  underatand.  are  In  favor  of  this  arrangement, 
because  they  hope  thB^  if  It  la  adopted,  they  will  be  able  to  aelt  their  prodocts 
at  American  prices. 
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Mr.  Kelson.  In  our  markets. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  it,  because 
they  fear  that,  if  it  is  adopted,  they  will  be  compelled  to  sell  their  products  at 
Canadian  prices.  Now,  one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies  of  men  is  bound  to  be 
disappointed.     Which  will  it  be? 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  you  remove  the  barrier  it  is  like  this :  If  you  have  two  dishes 
of  water  and  a  pipe  between  them  so  that  the  water  can  run  freely  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  they  will  both  be  brought  to  the  same  level. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  if  you  remove  the  tariff  barrier  at  all,  the  prices  of  Canada 
will  relatively  increase  from  what  they  have  been  and  oui  prices  will  diminish. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Our  prices  will  be  as  great  as  the  Canadian  prices,  and  if  the 
Canadian  prices  increase  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  our  prices  will  remain  as 
they  are. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Canadian  farmers  must  be  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  or  the  American  farmers  are  grounding  their  fears  upon 
an  imaginary  basis. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  leave  that  question  to  what  Mr.  Campbell  reports. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  wanted  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  upon  it.  If 
this  arrangement  results  in  prices  going  down  to  the  Canadian  point — in  other 
words,  to  the  export  point — then  the  Canadian  farmer  can  not  be  benefited  by 
this  arrangement. 

Mr.  Nelson.  He  will  in  the  end,  because  he  will  get  a  nearer  market. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If,  however,  the  prices  remain  the  same,  he  w'll  not  be 
benefited. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  prices  would  not  necessarily  remain  the  same.  The  Senator 
knows  that  prices  are  governed  by  local  conditons.  I  am  going  to  discuss  that 
later  on. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understood  it  to  be  asserted  yesterday,  and  I  simply  want  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  it,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  men  who  had  studied  the  matter 
most  carefully 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  upon  the  subject? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  asking  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  But  I  want  to  know  the  Senator's  opinion. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  answer  that  question  directly  when  I  come  to  speak.  I 
do  not  believe  in  this  arrangement,  mark  you,  but  I  want  to  understand,  if  I  can, 
every  argument  both  for  it  and  against  it.  Now,  it  can  not  be  true  that  the 
arrang<»ment  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  advance  the  Canadian  prices  to  the 
American  prices  and  reduce  the  American  prices  to  the  Canadian  prices.  It  can 
not  have  those  two  effects. 

Mr.  Nelson.  After  I  hear  the  Senator's  argument  on  that  point  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  answer  him  in  detail. 

Mr.  Warren.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Warren.  Are  they  not  likely  to  be  dlsajipointed  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
both  the  farmers  of  Canada  and  those  of  America?  Taking  the  illustration  of 
the  Senator,  of  the  pipe  between  two  vessels  of  water,  the  water  will  assume 
the  same  level  in  both  vessels,  and  in  that  case  the  water  is  higher  in  one  vessel 
than  it  was  before  and  in  the  other  it  is  lower.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Canadian  farmers,  as  I  understand  the  pact,  have  the  advantage  of  certain 
free  commodities  that  the  American  farmers  do  not  have.  For  instance,  on 
our  side  a  farmer  who  sells  wheat  at  the  same  price  for  which  the  Canadian 
sells  it,  when  he  buys  a  barrel  of  fiour  will  have  to  pay  a  customs  tax  of  50 
cents  a  barrel,  which  the  farmer  on  the  Canadian  side  does  not  have  to  pay; 
and  when  the  man  on  the  American  side  buys  a  beefsteak  for  dinner  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound  more  customs  tax  than  the  man  on 
the  other  side.  So  that  the  agreement,  even  If  an  equilibrium  of  prices  were 
established,  in  my  opinion — ^and  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
me — leaves  the  American  farmer  the  loser. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  answering  me  rather  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  at  once  agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. The  arrangement  is  manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  in  that  respect-  but  I 
wanted,  if  I  could,  to  get  cl^r  in  my  own  mind  the  effect  of  the  arrangement 
upon  the  increase  of  price  in  Canada  on  the  Canadian  products  and  the  decrease 
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of  the  price  on  Aniericau  products  in  our  own  markets.  Those  prices  will  be 
the  same  after  this  arrangement  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  necessarily.     If  the  Senator  was  not  here 

Mr.  Warben.  Mr.  President,  since  I  have  imrticipnted  in  the  discussion,  I 
will  say  that  I  was  not  so  much  in  the  humor  in  aslciug  the  question  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  propound  my  own  idea  as  to  the  result,  but  to  ask 
whether  my  Idea  were  not  true.  I  will  admit  that  the  Senator's  last  oliserva- 
tlon  is  also  true,  that  prices  may  not  be  the  same,  but  taking  his  illustration 
that  they  tend  toward  the  same  level  and  will  be  lower  in  one  country  and 
higher  In  the  other,  yet  l)ack  of  all  that  are  conditions  that  are  airainst  the 
farmer  of  this  country  and  in  favor  of  the  farmer  of  Canada  through  this  [:art. 

Mr.  NfXsoN.  I  want  to  say — I  do  not  recall  whether  at  the  time  the  Se'iat<»r 
from  Iowa  was  in  his  seat  or  not — that,  as  I  have  stated,  it  was  argued  under 
the  treaty  of  1854,  as  It  Is  being  argued  now,  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  fixed 
by  the  Liverpool  market,  and  that  that  treaty  could  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
price  of  agricultural  products:  but  a  report  made-uiwn  the  treaty  of  1S54.  from 
which  I  have  quoteil,  proved  that  not  to  be  true.  Under  the  oi)eration  of  that 
treaty  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  on  our  side  of  the  line  did  not  api)ear 
to  be  goveme<l  by  the  IJver|)ool  [irices. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  to  that  absolutely.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  world  price.  It  Is  a  fallacy  to  speak  of  it  In  those  terms.  I  agree 
that  the  prices  of  some  of  these  products  In  the  Tnited  States  have  been  higher 
at  many  times  and  for  long  iwrlods  than  the  so-called  Liveri)ool  price-,  les^  the 
cost  of  transi)ortation  and  other  incidental  exr>enFes;  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  is  being  deluded  by  the  argument  thai  is  presented  here  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  addresses  or  observations  that  I 
have  heard  quoted  In  the  Senate  coming  from  some  of  the  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  r>omini(m  Government,  I  believe  that  the  general  tendency 
will  lie  toward  a  lowering  of  prices  In  these  three  of  four  products. 

Mr.  Wasren.  Then,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  believes  that  both  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  thf  (^anadlan  farmer  will  be  disappointe<1. 

Mr.  Ci'MMiNs.  1  believe  that  especially  the  Canadian  farmer  will  be  disap- 
IK>inted,  for  I  think  that  the  prices  of  products  in  the  T'nlteil  States  and  in 
Canada  will  be  practically  the  same:  and,  if  the  surplus  is  as  large  as  dopcted 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber],  that  the  prices  will  be 
practically  the  export  prices,  varied  a  little  here  and  there  by  the  local  demand. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  suppose  this  reci- 
procity agreement  should  go  into  effect  and  the  result  of  it  should  be  that  the 
prices  of  Canadian  farm  products  should  come  up  to  the  level  of  American 
prices,  then,  if  It  costs  more  to  get  the  products  of  the  American  Northwest 
into  the  main  markets  of  the  United  States  than  it  would  cost  Canada.  Canada 
would  evidently  occupy  that  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Canada  would  make  a  larger  profit 

Mr.  Borah.  It  would  occupy  the  market,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Ci'MMiNs.  Canada  would  make  a  larger  market  for  her  sales  In  our 
market  than  our  farmers  would  u|»on  the  conditions  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  The  price,  however,  for  the  products  would  be  substantially  the 
same;  but  If  It  costs  one  farmer  10  cents  more  to  put  his  product  Into  the 
market  than  it  costs  his  rival  farmer,  the  former  would  make  10  cents  less  t>er 
bushel. 

Mr.  Borah.  I'ltimately  the  man  who  could  put  it  Into  the  market  the  cheap- 
est would  occupy  the  market. 

Mr.  CrMMiNS.  That  is  true:  but  you  must  remember  that  the  T'nited  States 
is  not  the  only  market  for  these  products ;  and  so  long  as  the  world  takes  them 
the  price  throughout  the  world  would  in  a  general  way  control  the  price  here. 
The  result  would  be.  If  the  Canadians  took  our  market  that  we  would  neces- 
sarily exiK)rt  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  our  products. 

Mr.  Borah.  That  would  result  In  a  long  distance  being  placed  between  us 
and  our  market  while  our  market  at  home  would  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
producer.  The  market  possibly  In  Chicago  and  other  places,  would  be  occupied 
by  Canadian  wheat  and  Canadian  products,  and  if  we  had  a  market  it  would 
have  to  be  a  foreign  market 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  the  case  cited  by  the  S«iator  from  Idaho,  of  course,  that 
would  be  true,  although  it  is  not  true  that  the  wheat  production  of  Canada  can 
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reach  Buffalo  or  Chicago  more  cheaply  than  can  the  wheat  production  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Borah.  It  certainly  can  reach  it  cheaper  by  water  than  can  the  product 
of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  it  is  as  far  from  the  centers  of  production  of  wheat  in 
Canada  to  water  as  it  is  from  the  centers  of  production  in  the  United  States 
to  water.  The  distances,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  are  not 
very  dissimilar. 

I  simply  wanted  to  give  publicity  to  the  idea  that  the  Canadian  farmer  was 
being  lured  on,  as  I  believe,  by  a  false  hope. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  this  reciprocity  agreement  the  American  farmer  is  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  farmer  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  manufacturer,  miller,  and  packer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  be 
has  been  called  upon,  and  is  still  called  upon,  to  support  and  promote  every 
other  industry  in  this  country  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff. 

The  treaty  of  1854  proved  to  be  of  no  advantage,  but  rather  of  disadvantage, 
to  the  United  States,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  The  reciprocity  plan 
formulated  and  now  proposed  to  us  by  the  President  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
grievous  burden  on  the  American  farmer  and  handicap  him  as  he  has  never 
been  handicapped  before,  and  to  thus  cripple  him  will  ultimately  react  upon 
and  injure  the  railroads  and  the  protected  industries  of  our  country. 

The  agricultural  conditions  now  prevailing  in  Canada  are  entirely  different 
from  what  they  were  in  1854,  or  at  any  time  since  that  date  up  to  10  years  ago. 
Up  t6  1871  that  vast  domain  of  Canada  situate  between  Lake  Superior,  James 
and  Hudson  Bays  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  was  wholly 
and  entirely  an  undeveloped  and  unsettled  wilderness  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  which  exploited  the  region  exclusively  for  furs  and  peltries 
and  industriously,  by  legerdemain — and  sometimes  by  force — excluded  all 
settlers  and  frowned  upon  all  development.  The  company  maintained  and 
insisted  on  maintaining  that  immense  region  of  fertile  prairies  and  woodlands, 
of  great  lakes  and  mighty  rivera  as  a  mere  fur  and  game  preserve,  and  the 
only  white  people  it  permitted  to  enter  were  its  employees — the  hunters, 
trappers,  voyageurs,  and  the  so-called  courier  du  bois — and  most  all  of  these 
were  chiefly  Canadian  French  and  Scotch  higblanders.  intermingled  with  some 
Orkeney  men,  who  came  to  the  country  unmarried,  and  who,  to  a  large  extent, 
took  Indian  wives  and  raised  a  progeny  of  half-breed  children.  Finally  the  com- 
pany's rule  culminated  in  the  so-called  Kiel  half-breed  rebellion  in  1869  and  1870. 
The  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  British  and  Canadian  troops,  sent  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Wolseley,  now  Lord  Wolseley. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  the  British  Government,  by  negotiation 
and  purchase,  terminated  and  extinguished  the  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  and  took  steps,  though  at  first  rather  dilatory,  to  open  the  vast  empire 
to  settlement  and  development.  There  was  at  this  time,  in  1871,  not  to  exceed 
50,000  white  people  in  the  entire  region  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Winnipeg  Lake,  Winnipeg  River,  and  Nelson  River  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west — a  distance  of  nearly  1,500  miles.  Owing  to  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  other  than  limited  navigation  on  the  Red.  the 
Asslnibolne,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Rivers,  the  process  of  settlement  and  devel- 
opment was  for  many  years  feeble  and  slow  and  little  progress  was  made.  In 
the  early  eighties  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  was  extended  from  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Superior  through  this  region  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  eighties  the  entire  line  of  railroad  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea- 
board was  completed. 

And  since  that  time  the  line  has  been  supplemented  by  many  imix^rtant 
branches  and  feeders  in  the  region  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  addition  to  the  Canadian  Pacific,  two  other  great  transconti- 
nental railroad  lines  have  been,  and  are  being,  constructed,  through  this  region, 
to  wit,  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  former  has 
completed  its  line  from  Port  Arthur,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  to 
Edmonton,  on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  from  thence  to  near  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Rockies— through  the  very  heart  of  this  country— a  distance  of 
upward  of  1.500  miles,  with  many  important  branches  and  feeders.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific— a  transcontinental  line — is  still  in  process  of  construction,  with 
a  completed  mileage,  from  Winnipeg  westward  through  this  region,  of  nearly 

1,000  miles. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  claim  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  was  extinguished, 
and  while  this  great  progress  in  railroad  construction  has  taken  place,  Canada 
has  carved  out.  established,  and  organized  three  great  Provinces  in  this  former 
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game  preserve  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  namely,  Manitoba,  with  an  area  of 
7dJ32  square  miles;  Saskatchewan,  with  an  area  of  250,650  square  miles;  and 
Alberta,  with  an  area  of  253,540  square  miles. 

These  Provinces  are  contiguous  to  and  abut  upon  the  States  of  Montana* 
North  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  and  exceed  in  area  the  States  of  lown.  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  combined.  Each  of  these 
Provinces  has  a  local  legislature,  with  a  lieutenant  governor  and  a  responsible 
ministry  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  they  hold  a  relationship  to  the 
Dominion  Government  somewhat  akin  to  the  relation  our  States  hold  to  the 
Federal  Union.  There  are  over  350,000,000  acres  of  land  in  these  three 
Provinces,  consisting  of  vast  and  fertile  prairies,  interspersed  with  patches  of 
timber  and  woodlands.  A  full  third  of  the  area  consists  of  first-class  arable 
land,  well  adapted  to  and  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  flax,  potatoes,  and  grass.  Another  third  is  well  adapted  to  and  suitable 
for  grazing  and  stock  raising.  The  remaining  third  consists  of  woodlands  of 
greater  or  less  value,  according  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  timber.  Not 
to  exceed  3,500,000  acres  of  all  these  fertile  and  arable  lands  were  under  culti- 
vation in  1900  and  over  14.500,000  acres  in  1910.  Canada  has  a  more  liberal 
homestead  law  than  ours  for  its  Dominion  lands,  and  large  quantities  of  land, 
owned  by  the  railroad  companies,  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  and  various  land 
syndicates,  can  be  purchased  on  liberal  terms  at  a  low  price — much  cheaper  than 
lands  of  similar  quality  in  our  country.  • 

These  three  Provinces  have  at  this  time  a  population  of  upward  of  1,500,000. 
over  two-thirds  of  whom  have  settled  there  within  the  last  10  years,  and  not 
less  than  a  third  of  whom  have  come  from  the  United  States  during  that  periods 
attracted  by  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  and  the  liberal  homestead  laws. 

I  may  say  that  within  the  last  five  years  over  half  a  million  of  our  people 
have  gone  across  the  border  and  settled  on  those  Canadian  lands.  Agricnlturt>^ 
is  the  chief  and  principal  industry  of  these  Provinces.  The  opening  of  our  mar- 
kets free  to  the  fiirmers  of  these  Provinces  will,  under  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing there  and  which  I  have  briefly  pointed  out,  greatly  stimulate  immigration 
Into  these  Provinces  from  the  United  States,  to  their  gain  and  our  losa  Cheap 
and  fertile  lands  have  heretofore,  in  later  years,  proved  a  great  inducement 
and  stimulation  for  emigration  to  Canada,  in  spite  of  the  tariff  embargo  which 
has  heretofore  existed.  If  this  embargo  is  removed  and  the  farmers  in  these 
Provinces  are  given  free  access  to  our  markets,  there  will  be  a  rush  of  our 
people  to  these  Provinces,  and  thus  a  double  injury  will  be  inflicted  upon  our 
country  by  the  pending  reciprocity  plan — a  loss  in  people  and  a  loss  in  'i>rices 
of  our  agricultural  products  and  our  agricultural  lands. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Marclt 
24,  1911: 

EXODUS  TO  CANADA  GBOWB. 

[Carr«iit  year's  figures  show  102,017  American  iiiiiDlgrtiit8.1 

Ottawa,  March  M,  mt. 

The  Indefattgable  immigration  department  of  the  Canadian  Government  issued  a  state- 
ment to-day  of  the  immigration  flgores  for  the  first  10  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
The  total  Immigration  during  the_perlod  was  'J60.G87,  a  gain  of  37  per  cent  over  tlie 
same  period  of  the  year  before.  From  the  United  States  the  immigration  was  102,017,. 
a  gala  of  26  per  cent 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  these  three  Provinces  in  1901 
and  the  principal  agricultural  crops  raised  there  in  1900  and  the  area  of  land 
then  tmder  cultlyatlon: 

I  Compiled  from  the  Commercial  Handbook  of  Canada.  1010,  and  the  Census  and  Statistics 

Monthly  of  Canada,  December,  1010.] 
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The  following  very  instructive  table  of  population,  railway  mileage,  land 
under  cultivation,  and  crops  raised  in  1910  shows  the  rapid  and  extensive 
growth  and  development  of  these  Provinces  during  the  last  10  years: 

(Compiled  from  the  Census  and  Statistics  Monthly,  1910,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Canada :  the  Commercial  Handbook  of  Canada,  1910 ;  the  Statesman's  Yearbook, 
1910 :  and  the  Canadian  Almanac,  1910,  relative  to  the  Provinces  of  Alberta.  Manitoba, 
and  Saskatchewan,  Canada.] 


Provinces. 


Alberta 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Total... 


Estimated 
popula- 
tion, 1910. 


306,722 
508,569 
372.257 


1,182,548 


Railway 

mileage, 

1909. 


Miles. 
1,321.52 
3.205.30 
2,631.34 


7.158.16 


Total  land 
area. 


Acres. 
160,755.200 
41,109.280 
155,092,280 


357,016,760 


Arable 
land. 


Acres. 
100,000,000 
30,000.000 
57,884,160 


187,884,160 


Land  under 
cultiva- 
tion, 1910. 


Acres. 
1,806,719 
5.318,989 
7,436,560 


14,564,268 


Provinces. 


Alberta 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Tolil... 


Production 

of  wheat, 

1910. 


Production 

of  oats, 

1910. 


Bushels. 
6.593,000 
41.159.000 
81,139.000 


128,891,000 


Bushels. 
23,644.000 
41.742,000 
61.367.000 


126.753.000 


Produc- 
tion of 
barley, 
1910. 


Bushels. 

3,053,000 

13,826.000 

3.598,000 


21,377,000 


Produc- 
tion of 
flax,  1910. 


Builds. 
64,000 
290,000 
3,448,000 


3.802.000 


Produc- 
tion of 
rye,  1910. 


Total 
produc- 
tion, 1910. 


Bushels.      Bushels. 
161.800  I    34.415,800 
92.400  '    97,109.400 
49,300     149,601.300 


303,500     281,126.500 


Owing  to  the  drought  the  crop  of  1910  was  considerably  less  that  year  than  the  crop 
of  1900. 

We  who  have  lived  and  are  living  near  these  Provinces  and  are  familiar  with 
the  conditions  there,  believe,  realize,  and  know  that  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  these  Provinces  will  be  as  great  and  rapid  during  the  next  10  years  as 
In  the  10  years  just  passed.  Pending  and  proposed  railroad  construction  in 
these  Provinces,  extending  transportation  facilities  to  so  many  unsettled  lo- 
<?alities,  make  this  manifest  beyond  a  peradventure. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  the  following  from  the  Commercial  West,  of  April  1, 
1911,  a  trustworthy  and  reliable  trade  and  commercial  newspaper  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 

MORE   RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION    ANNOUNCED. 


*  *  •  But  the  same  banker  added  that  the  program  of  the  big  railways  is  this 
season  bigger  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  With  such  big  expenditures  in  sight — as 
^14,000,000  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwav,  $8,000,000  by  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern Railway,  and  $17,000,000  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway — there  will  not  be 
any  dullness  in  the  business  world  so  far  as  western  Canada  is  concerned.  On  the  24tb 
an  announcement  was  made  of  the  projectpd  new  work  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  In 
addition  to  the  active  work  on  the  main  line,  eight  new  branch  lines  or  extensions  will 
be  made.  On  the  latter  the  work  will  be  done  largely  by  .1.  D.  McArthur  &  Co.,  and  on 
the  main  line  by  Floey,  Welsh  &  Stewart.  The  latter  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  be- 
tween Edmonton  and  the  coast,  and  they  are  working  from  both  ends.  Work  on  branch 
lines  is  as  follows : 

Miles. 

Calgary  branch 143 

Battleford  branch 50 

Melville-Reglna    branch 68 

Alberta  coal  branch 68 

Begina-Boundary   branch 110 

Moose  Jaw  branch 49 

Prince  Albert  branch 72 

Biggar   to   Calgary 60 

In  addition  to  this  work  on  the  branch  lines,  it  is  expected  that  265  miles  of  new 
work  will  be  done  on  the  main  line.  On  the  line  west  from  Edmonton  there  will  b€ 
built  165  miles,  and  on  the  line  east  from  Prince  Rupert  100  miles  will  be  built.  On 
the  branch  lines  the  road  into  Calgary  will  be  completed.  At  the  present  time  there 
has  been  built  of  this  branch  80  miles.  The  balance  comprises  143  miles.  Connection 
with  Battleford  will  be  made  through  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Oban  north.  The- 
line  into  Regina  from  Melville,  on  which  work  has  been  done  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  be  completed.  In  the  far  west  a  line  will  be  built  Into  the  coal  fields  from  Bicker- 
dike  and  will  be  known  as  the  Alberta  coal  branch. 

In  Southern  Saskatchewan  two  lines  will  be  built,  one  from  Regina  to  Moose  Jaw  and 
one  from  Regina  to  the  international  boundary.     On  the  latter  grading  was  done  last 
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year,  but  the  former  project  Is  one  on  which  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  Farther  north 
In  Saskatchewan  work  will  be  done  on  two  lines,  on  the  road  from  Blggar  to  Calgary 
and  on  the  road  from  Yoang  to  Prince  Albert.  On  the  former  60  miles  will  be  built, 
and  on  the  latter  72.     •     •     • 

And  tbe  following  from  the  same  newspaper  shows  the  great  "  boom  "  that 
is  prevailing  and  Impending  In  agricultural  lands : 

HEAVY  LAin)  FUBCHABEB. 

The  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  west  from  Edmonton  has  brought  within 
access  the  big  areas  known  as  the  Peace  River  country,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written.  From  tbe  present  terminus  of  the  line  at  Edson,  about  120  miles  west  of  Ed- 
monton, a  wagon  road  has  been  built  Into  this  country  or  that  section  of  it  known  as 
the  Grande  Prairie.  Settlers  are  trecking  over  this  road  at  the  present  time.  A  rail- 
road is  planned  to  enter  It  eventually,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  decided.  In  the  mean- 
time a  large  population  is  locating  on  what  is  said  to  be  as  good  a  class  of  land  as  can 
be  found  on  tne  continent,  with  a  climate  that  is  equal  to  that  of  southern  Alberta,  with 
the  advantage  over  that  locality  In  that  there  is  more  rainfall. 

To  the  northwest  of  this  locality  now  being  settled  there  Is  a  large  area  of  good 
land  adjoining  it,  over  the  Alberta  boundary  In  British  Columbia.  Of  this  area  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  was  acquired  recently  by  various  land  syndicates.  These  purchases  were 
made  quietly.  In  that  Province  the  land  is  procurable  by  purchase  direct  from  tlie 
British  Columbia  Government,  but  in  the  case  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
the  lands  fit  for  settlement  are  owned  by  the  Dominion  Government.  The  latter  has 
followed  the  principle  during  recent  years  of  only  alienating  land  on  terms  of  settle- 
ment. It  has  not  oeen  possible,  therefore,  to  procure  such  solid  stretches  of  land  as 
are  to  be  found  on  the  northeast  comer  of  British  Columbia.  Finding  that  the  rail- 
roads were  approaching  this  land,  some  adventurous  land  dealers  took  the  trouble  last 
year  to  thoroughly  explore  all  the  land  available.  The  result  was  that  they  found  it 
to  be,  generally  speaking,  well  fitted  for  settlement,  and  Immediately  took  steps  to 
comply  with  the  British  Columbia  law.  It  requires  a  cash  payment  of  50  cents  per 
acre  and  the  balance  in  two  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 
As  soon  as  the  land  is  staked  and  a  payment  made  upon  it  the  Government  makes  an 
Inspection  of  the  land  and,  according  to  grade,  fixes  the  price  at  from  |2  to  |6  per  acre. 

After  securing  the  land  the  companies  through  whose  agency  the  explorations  were 
made  disposed  ot  it  to  syndicates  as  follows : 

Acres. 

Winnipeg  syndicate  (headed  by  Edward  Brown) 106,620 

Winnipeg  bank  manager :. 128,  000 

New  York  syndicate 192,000 

Winnipeg  syndicate  (headed  by  Rod.  McLennan) 128,000 

Chicago  syndicate 700,  000 

Thompson  ft  Carper,  Winnipeg 192,000 

Lloyd's  syndicate,  London,  fingland 300, 000 

ToUl 1.  746,  620 

The  parties  at  the  head  of  these  various  syndicates  will  take  steps  to  get  the  railroad 
into  the  territory  where  the  lands  bought  are  situated,  and  this  will  no  doubt  be  the  next 
field  to  which  the  moKt  active  settlement  forces  of  the  West  will  direct  their  attention. 
There  can  now  be  left  no  doubt  of  the  suitability  of  the  land  purchased  for  agricultural 
purposes.  For  many  years  missions  and  trading  posts  hsve  grown  their  own  vegetables 
and  raised  their  own  wheat  and  ground  the  latter  into  fiour.  Within  the  past  decade 
actual  settlers  have  located  at  important  points  on  water  routes  and  have  been  amased 
at  the  productivity  of  the  soil  ana  the  satlRfactorv  character  of  the  climate.  In  so  far 
as  the  Canadian  west  is  concerned,  this  is  the  last  comer  that  is  available  for  the  land 
•peculator  on  a  large  scale.  Just  north  of  it  a  section  of  territory  comprising  8,600,000 
acres,  just  below  the  source  of  the  Peace  River,  will  be  available  for  free  homesteads. 
This  was  reserved  by  the  Dominion  Government  for  that  purpose.  Already  the  treck 
toward  it  has  commenced,  and  its  settlement  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
have  just  been  procured. 

Wlnni|)eg,  Bituate  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  within  70  miles  of  our 
bonndary,  Ik  a  city  of  15(».000  people,  and  Is  the  great  railroad  center  and  the 
wholesale,  Jobbing,  nnd  distributing  center  of  all  of  that  great  country  lying 
between  tbe  <«reHt  I.4ikes  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  city  and  the  three 
Provinces  referred  to  occupy  the  same  relation  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that 
Chicago  and  the  u|»per  MiKsisslppi  Valley  hold  to  our  country.  The  agricultural 
growth  and  development  of  Canada  will  In  the  future  be  largely  confined  to 
thefie  Provinces,  and  nothing  will  so  nourish  and  promote  this  growth  and  de- 
velopment as  to  give  them  a  free  market  for  their  ogrlcultural  products  Just 
over  the  border  in  our  country,  instead  of  shipping  their  surplus  products  to 
Europe,  several  thousand  miles  away. 

Canada  raised  last  year,  in  round  numt)ers,  about  150,000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
Of  this  amount,  over  one-third,  or  60,0U0.0()O  bushels,  was  exported ;  and  of  the 
entire  crop,  over  two-thirds,  consisting  of  8|)ring  wheat,  was  raised  In  these 
three  Provinces.  The  exportable  surplus  of  the  Dominion  comes,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come,  from  these  three  Provinces.  Under  present  conditions  this  sur- 
plus finds  Its  way  by  rail  and  water  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  over  4,000  miles 
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away.  Open  our  door  free  to  this  surplus  and  to  the  fivefold  (sreoter  sariHui^ 
which  will  inevitably  accrue  within  the  next  10  years,  and  it  will  all  be  damp««l 
Into  the  near-by  spring-wheat  States  of  the  Northwest — Minnesota.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  and  adjoining  States — because  a  higher  price  can  be  secnrvd 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  the  wheat  market  in  these  States  will  be  glutted  aad 
prices  depressed  and  lowered  in  consequence  thereof. 

The  recent  report  of  the  British  tariff  commission  on  this  Canadian  reciproritj 
scheme  contains  this  statement : 


Th«  Canadian  area  ander  wheat  has,  It  will  be  seen,  undergone  great  expaniion  ta 
years.  The  averaffe  Increase  In  the  last  five  years  was  60  per  cent  At  a  slmUar  rate  of 
growth  the  yield  shonld  average  200,000,000  onshels  in  the  next  five  jears,  leaving  aoav- 
thing  like  120,000,000  bushels  for  export. 

The  mere  feiir  of  this  reciprocity  scheme  has  had  a  depressing  effect.  Witbtn 
two  weeks  after  the  President  sent  in  his  message  to  Congress  wheat  dropped 
fully  10  cents  per  bushel  In  Minneapolis  in  consequence  thereof.  And  some  gratii 
elevator  men  of  Minneapolis,  who  had  been  filling  up  their  terminal  and  local 
elevators  during  the  lust  fall  and  winter  with  wheat  nt  a  much  higher  figure  tban 
since  reciprocity  was  proclaimed,  appealed  to  me  before  the  adjournment  of 
last  session  to  see  to  it  that  reciprocity  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  next  crrr^i 
Evidently  they  had  no  stomach  for  sustaining  a  loss  of  from  10  to  12  rent»  a 
bushel  on  the  wheat  they  had  in  store,  which,  as  a  rule,  they  carry  with  their 
own  or  borrowed  money. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  export  of  wheat  in  the  I'^nitei! 
States  since  1900: 


Years. 


1901... 
1902... 
1908... 
19041.. 
1906... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... 
1900... 
1910... 


Wheat  pro- 
duced. 


BuAel*. 
748.460,218 
670.063,008 
637.821,835 
552,399,617 
692.979.480 
735.260,970 
634.087,000 
664.602,000 
737.180.000 
*  700. 000. 000 


5SK2rJ^         Pr^rfDrt 


BuAeU. 

234.773.515 

202.905,508 

120.727,613 

44,112,910 

97.609.007 

146,700.425 

163.043,660 

114.268.468 

87.364.317 

<  100. 000. 000 


Ptr 


>  Owing  to  black  rust  and  drought  In  some  localities,  there  was  a  partial  crop  tellure  this  year. 
<  About. 
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From  this  It  api^ars  that  except  in  the  year  1904.  when  there  was  a  iiarti.il 
failure  of  crops,  we  have  had  an  exportable  surplus  each  ycair  of  from 
87,814.317  bushels  to  234,772,515  bushels,  and  that  of  our  last  year's  crop  we 
shall  have  about  100,000,000  bushels  for  export :  and  in  these  fi$:ure^  flour  is  r^ 
duced  to  wheat.  Owing  to  more  systematic  rotation  of  crops  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  and  to  the  reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  irrlga 
tlon  and  drainage,  consumption  will  not  overtake  production  during  the  life  <»f 
the  present  or  the  next  generation,  and  for  many  years  to  come  we  shall  ha\^ 
a  large  surplus  to  export,  so  that  there  can  be  no  good  ground  for  swelling 
that  surplus  with  the  large  and  Increasing  surplus  of  Canada. 

The  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  provided  by  the  tariff  acts  of  1S5»T 
and  1909  has  practically  excluded  Canadian  wheat  from  our  market.  Tbofv 
tariff  acts  have  had  an  equally  beneficial  effect  on  our  barley  market  and  th^ 
production  of  barley  In  this  countr}*.  The  Democratic  tariff  act  of  18M  placed 
a  duty  of  30  iier  cent  ad  valorem  on  barley,  while  the  Republican  tariff  act* 
of  \9Q7  and  1909  made  the  duty  30  cents  a  bushel.  The  following  table  show« 
the  Importation  of  barley  and  the  production  of  barley  In  this  country  onder 
these  several  acts: 
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Year  ending  June  30— 


]W6 
1896 
1807 
1808 
1800 
1900 
1901 
1908 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1900 
1007 
1906 
1900, 
1910. 


Importation 

of  barley  into 

the  United 

Btatea. 


2,116,816 

837,384 

1,271,787 

124,804 

110.475 

180,757 

171,004 

07,406 

66,462 

90,708 

81.020 

18,040 

38,319 

199,741 

2,644 

4,000 


Production 

of  barley  in 

the  United 

States. 


Btukelt, 

87.072,744 

60,606,223 

66.686,127 

65,792,267 

73,381,563 

58,925,838 

109,932.924 

134,954.028 

131,861,301 

1^0, 74o,  9So 

136,651,020 

178.916,484 

153,607,000 

166.756,000 

170.284,000 

162,227,000 


I  call  ntteiitlon  to  the  fact  that  In  1895,  under  the  Demoorntic  tnriff  law  of 
1894,  with  a  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  on  barley,  we  imported  over  2.000.000 
bnsbels  of  barley  Into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  particularly  from 
Ontario,  and  in  1897  aomething  over  a  million,  while  last  year,  1910,  we  im- 
ported only  4,000  bushels  of  barley  from  Canada.  In  other  words,  the  tnriff 
has  Kiven  the  American  farmer  the  barley  market  for  the  brewers  and  maltsters 
of  this  country. 

Our  production  of  barley  in  1895  was  87,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1909  it  was 
170.000,000,  and  in  1910,  162.000,000. 

Remove  the  tariff  from  barley  and  Ontario  and  Quebec  will  supply  our  brew- 
<^rs  and  maltsters  with  the  barley  they  require,  and  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west will  only  have  left  to  them  the  feed-lmrley  market,  at  one-half  the  price 
they  are  now  getting  for  their  barley.  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago 
as  KTeat  barley  markets  will  be  destroyed. 

What  is  true  as  to  wheat  and  barley  holds  good,  to  a  grenter  or  less  extent, 
as  to  oats,  flax,  rye.  potatoes,  butter  and  cheese,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Canada  has 
a  considerable  exportable  surplus  of  all  of  these  products,  and  this  surplus  has 
heretofore  found,  and  still  finds,  its  chief  and  principal  markets  across  the 
<)ce«n  in  Europe.  In  respect  to  the  production  of  oats,  flax,  and  cattle,  the 
three  Provinces  I  have  named  and  described  will  be  as  formidable  competitors 
as  in  the  production  of  wheat.  Their  new  and  virgin  lands  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree adapted  to  the  production  of  oats,  flax,  and  the  raising  of  cattle.  And  the 
American  railroads,  with  their  various  branches  and  connections  in  the  Prov- 
inces, can  and  will,  unhampered  by  the  interstate-commerce  law,  carry  the 
products  of  these  Provinces  to  the  Twin  Cities  or  to  Chicago  as  cheap  as  they 
can  from  the  Dakotas  and  northern  Minnesota ;  and  thus  the  Canadian  farmer, 
without  sharing  In  the  burdens  and  drawbacks  of  our  own  farmers,  will  have 
all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  our  home  markets,  and  we  shall  have  to 
look  abroad  for  markets  for  our  surplus — a  surplus  greatly  increased  and  en- 
larged by  the  large  and  growing  surplus  of  Canada  dumped  on  our  markets. 
The  Canadian  farmer  will  unload  his  surplus  upon  us,  and  we  shall  have  to 
unload  our  surplus,  increased  by  the  Canadian  surplus,  U|>on  Europe.  And 
this  will  have  a  most  depressing  effect  on  our  domestic  market  and  tend  to 
greatly  reduce  the  price  paid  to  our  own  farmers,  as  the  facts  to  which  I  shall 
call  your  attention  clearly  show. 

I  quote  from  another  newspaper  at  Calgary,  the  chief  city  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta.  The  Calgary  Telesram  of  recent  date  contains,  among  other  mat- 
ters, this  statement: 

LOWER  FREIGHT  FOB  CANADA. 

One  Important  result  of  this  airreement — 

Referring  to  the  reciprocity  agreement — 

that  may  be  expected  is  a  reduction  of  grain-carrjrlnR  rates.  With  the  free  entry  of 
Canadian  grains  into  the  United  States  the  Anaerlcin  transportation  companies  will  make 
a  determined  effort  to  aecnre  Canada*8  jrraln  trade,  and  lively  compention  will  ensne 
between  the  carrying  companies.  That  the  farmers  of  Canada  will  benefit  by  cheaper 
freight  rat«i  It  sure.     •     •     • 
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In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  Congressmen  or 
Senators  from  the  Northwest,  which  is  vitally  Interested  in  the  matter,  were 
consulted  in  the  formation  of  this  agreement.  I  do  not  know  who  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  but  it  bears  the  earmarlss  of  the  great  railroad  companies  of  the 
Northwest  and  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country.  I  do  not  say  that  tbej-- 
were  consulted,  but  I  say  that  the  bill  bears  the  earmarks  of  it. 

No  representative  of  Minnesota,  of  Wisconsin,  of  North  or  South  Dakota,  or 
Montana  or  Idaho — States  vitally  affected  and  more  vitally  affected  than  any 
other  part  of  the  country — was  ever  consulted  in  reference  to  this  reciprocity 
treaty.  I  mean  none  of  the  representatives  in  either  House  of  Congress  was 
consulted;  but  evidently  representatives  of  other  interests  have  been  consulted, 
because  the  pact  clearly  bears  the  earmarks  of  it. 

PBICE8  NOT  FIXED  BY  LrVERPOOL. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  dumping  of  the  surplus  ngricultural  products  of 
Canada  into  our  midst  will  have  no  tendency  to  reduce  our  domestic  prices; 
that  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  market ;  and  that  our  price  is 
based  upon  the  price  of  that  market.  This  is  a  plausible  theory,  but  the  hard, 
cold  facts  disprove  it.  It  is  only  remotely  and  indirectly  that  the  Liveriwol 
prices  have  a  bearing  on  our  domestic  prices.  The  prices  of  cottons  in  Man- 
chester have,  no  doubt,  a  bearing  on  the  prices  of  cottons  in  this  country. 

The  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  Birmingham  and  of  cutlery  in  Shef- 
field have,  no  doubt,  a  bearing  on  the  price  of  similar  products  in  this  country ; 
and  the  price  of  woolens  in  Leeds  and  in  Bradford  has,  no  doubt,  an  effect  on 
the  price  of  woolens  in  our  market.  In  a  general  way  low  prices  abroad  tend  to 
low  prices  at  home,  and  higher  prices  abroad  tend  to  higher  prices  at  home. 

The  local  and  domestic  price  of  wheat  is,  to  a  large  extent,  governed  by  thy 
local  conditions  prevailing  in  the  territory  tributary  and  adjacent  to  the  various 
milling  centers  of  the  country.  If  crops  in  that  territory  are  good  and  abun- 
dant, scant  crops  in  remote  parts  will  have  but  slight  bearing  on  the  local  price. 
The  local  price  will  be  kept  high  enough  to  prevent  the  local  supply  from  going 
abroad.  If  the  crop  in  that  territory  is  scant,  while  it  is  abundant  in  remote 
parts,  the  local  price  is  apt  to  reach  the  level  that  the  crop  from  the  remote 
parts  would  bring  when  laid  down  in  that  territory ;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  distance  from  market  cut  a  considerable  figure  in  either 
case.  As  a  rule,  the  farmer  who  lives  at  remote  points  from  the  market  gets  a 
lower  price  than  the  farmer  who  lives  near  by. 

There  has  been  a  marked  difference  for  years  between  the  price  the  farmers 
of  the  spring-wheat  States  have  received  for  their  wheat  at  Minneapolis  and  the 
price  the  farmers  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  have  received  for 
their  spring  wheat  at  Winnipeg,  and  a  still  more  marked  difference  along  the 
boundary  line  between  the  price  the  American  farmer  has  received  for  his  wheat 
at  the  local  points  on  our  side  of  the  line  and  the  price  the  farmers  of  these 
Canadian  Provinces  have  received  for  their  wheat  on  their  side  of  the  line. 

As  a  rule  the  price  of  wheat  at  Winnipeg  has  lieen  from  8  cents  to  15  cents  a 
bushel,  or  an  average  of  10  cents  per  bushel,  lower  than  the  price  at  Minneaiiolis, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  local  points  along  the  boundaiy  line,  as  clearly 
pointed  out  and  demonstrated  by  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
McCumberl  in  his  speech  of  February  25,  last,  has  been  from  10  cents  to  15 
cents  per  bushel  higher  on  our  side  of  the  line  than  at  near-by  points  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  line.  This  difference  in  price  has  been  so  pronounced  that 
it  has  led  to  a  considerable  number  of  wheat-smuggling  cases,  and  some  con- 
victions in  these  cases.  Several  Canadian  farmers,  on  account  of  the  higher 
prices  on  our  side  of  the  border,  have  smuggled  wheat  into  our  country  in  their 
farm  wagons  and  have  l)een  caught.  The  Liverpool  market  has  not  been  able 
in  the  past  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  Winnipeg  market  and  the 
Minneapolis  market,  (.r  between  the  Canadian  market  and  the  American  market. 

Here  I  quote  a  statement  from  the  Warren  Register,  a  paper  published  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Minnesota,  a  reliable  paper,  in  reference  to  prices.  I  have 
examined  the  figures,  and  they  are  correct,  so  far  as  I  know : 

On  May  2,  1910,  the  Minneapolis  market  for  No.  1  northern  wheat  was  $1,062.  the 
Liverpool  market  $1.04.  On  July  6,  1910,  Minneapolis  was  quoted  at  $1.16,  Liverpool  at 
97  cents.  On  September  1,  1910,  Minneapolis  was  $l.lli,  Liverpool  at  $1.08.  On  Decem- 
ber 1,  1910,  Minneapolis  was  $1.02,  while  Liverpool  was  98  cents.  This  makes  the  aver- 
age  for   Minneapolis   on   the   four   dates   mentioned   $1.09,   while   the  Liverpool   market 
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ayrraged  only  Sl.OlI.  or  7i  cents  below  Minneapolis.  This  shows  pretty  conclusively  that 
the  Minneapolis  wheat  market  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  Liverpool  market 
Barley  on  the  English  market  Mar  11,  1911,  was  87  cents,  while  In  Minneapolis  It  was 

auoted  at  80  cents  to  $1.02.  Evidently  Liverpool  does  not  always  and  everywhere 
ictate  the  price  of  barley.  On  May  11  last  the  price  of  wheat  was  11  cents  lower  In 
Minneapolis  than  it  was  in  London,  because  of  the  slumps  due  to  the  reciprocity  agitation, 
but  even  then  the  differ^ce  did  not  equal  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Minneapolis  to 
Liverpool.  It  is  probable  that  when  we  have  an  immense  surplus  for  export  the  Liver- 
pool market  exerts  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  price  here,  but  with  conditions  as 
they  have  been  for  several  years  and  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  hereafter  the  home 
prtce  has  borne  and  will  bear  no  relation  whatever  lo  tin:  Liverpool  market. 

Hon.  Henry  Feijc,  n  practical  and  experienced  farmer  of  Minnesota,  at  present 
and  for  some  time  past  State  supervising  inspector  of  country  grain  elevators, 
who  luis  given  tlie  subject  much  study  and  attention,  writes  me  as  follows : 

Statk  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  Slpervisinq  Inspectob  Country  Elevators, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  2i,  t9U, 

Hon.  Kncte  Nelson, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DmAB  Sir:  As  I  wrote  yon  a  few  days  ago,  I  am  now  inclosing  •  •  *  some  data 
that  I  have  prepared  bearing  on  the  proposed  Canadian  reciprocity. 

You  will  find  a  comparative  list  of  wheat  prices  at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Winnipeg 
for  No.  1  northern  wheat  for  the  crop  season  of  1909-10.  I  went  back  to  that  period, 
however,  because  of  the  assertion  made  by  parties  in  difTerent  places  that  the  spread  in 
prfceM  b<*tween  our  markets  and  Winnipeg  was  of  recent  origin  and  owing  to  the  short 
wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest  during  the  year  1910. 

You  will  observe  that  the  figures  adduced  In  this  statement  flatly  denv  that  assertion, 
as  they  ahow  an  average  difference  between  our  terminal  markets  and  Winnipeg  or  Port 
Arthur  exceeding  10  cvnts  per  bushel. 

I  have  taken  the  diiTerent  dates  at  random  from  the  Minneapolis  Market  Record,  which 
is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  grain  trade  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  correct  price  infor- 
mation. , 

The  second  table  Is  one  showintr  the  compnrnttve  prices  between  September  2,  1910,  and 
Janiinr.^  '27,  1011.  the  duv  of  the  publication  of  the  treaty.  This  shows  an  averago 
difference  for  the  period  mentioned  of  9|S  cents  for  Minneapolis  and  11 A  cents  for 
Duluth.     •     •     • 

Another  matter  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  rij^ht  here  is  the  fact  that  wheat  prices  Id 
the  MIiineapoli<'  mp.rk"t  ha%e  pone  dowu  OJ  cents  between  January  20  and  Februarj*  21, 
II nd  there  Is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  big  slump  was  cau.«ed  by  the 
{•rospect  of  a  speedy  adoption  of  the  treaty ;  and  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  such  final 
rntincation  would  result  In  another  depie«5:<lon  of  iirtres. 

You  will  also  f  nd  inclosed  a  table  showing  the  closing  price  on  oats,  barley,  and  flax  at 
Minneapolis  and  Winiiipe:^  from  June  24.  lOlO.  to  January  .'{0,  1911.  I  made  up  this 
table  from  (he  Minneanoijg  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  and  from  the  dally  price  cards 
i.Midned  from  one  of  the  commission  men  at  Winnipeg. 

Ycu  will  ob<iervc  that  these  tables  f;bow  that  barley  averaged  about  28  cents  lower  in 
Wiuoipe?  than  at  Minneap<'lls,  and  flnx  about  25  cents  lower.  The  price  of  oats  usually 
t*>  also  higher  at  Minneapolis,  but  owing  to  a  very  short  oat  crop  in  Canada  last  year 
fRt9  have  averaged  about  U  cents  higher  at  Winnipeg  than  at  Minneapolis,  this  owing 
<otirelv  to  a  local  shortage  of  the  oat  crop  In  Canadiii.  and  In  normal  seasons  with  a 
lM>untlful  oat  crop  there  Is  no  doubt  but  what  there  would  be  a  difference  of  over  5  cents 
to  7  cents  per  bushel,  which  would  also  be  wiped  out  by  the  treaty.     •     •     • 

In  closing.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  hope  and  trust  that  our  farmers  may  be  spared  this 
iiii^fortune.  berauso  it  Is  not  only  they  that  will  suffer  and  be  Injured  by  this  treatv  If  It 
C4'<'s  through,  but  it  is  bound  to  affect  the  whole  coant/y.  It  ^111  bring  about  conditions 
similar  to  thooe  following  ISOli.  There  will  be  a  strong  and  universal  demand  for  a 
ii>mplete  overthrow  or  cl'ange  of  the  protective  system.  This  will  involve  all  sections  of 
th«-  roiintrv.  and  would  doubtless  mean  a  business  revolution. 

ilverythfng  should  be  done  to  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  for  it  would  take  a  number  of 
\*urn  V*  ovetconte  it,  and  in  the  meantime  busines<4,  industrial  and  agricultural,  stagna- 
tion would  follow. 

There  U  no  doubt  but  what  land  values  would  either  become  stagnant  or  perhaps  even 
ISO  backward  In  this  country.     •     •     • 

Yours,  very  truly,  Henrt  Feio. 

The  following  are  the  tables  to  which  Mr,  Feig  refers  In  his  letter.  The  hard, 
rold  facts  disclosed  In  those  tables  demolish  the  Liverpool  theory,  and  show  the 
value  of  protection  to  the  American  farmer,  and  further  show  how  dangerous  It 
would  be  to  put  our  agricultnrnl  products  on  the  free  list 
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Comparative  list  of  wheat  prices  at  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  and  Winnipeg  for  No,  1 

northern  wheat  for  the  crop  season  of  1909-10. 


Date. 


1909. 

Oct.  27 

Nov.  2-4.... 

Nov.  9 

Nov- 15 

Nov,  22...  . 

Nov.  29 

Dec.  3 

Dec.10 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  27 

1910. 

Jan.  3 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  20 

Jan.  28 

Feb.  4 

Feb.  M 

Feb.  21 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  3 

Mar.  9 


Minne- 
apolis. 


Daluth. 


Winnipeg. 


Date. 


1910. 

Mar.  21 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  7 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  28 

May* 

May  10 

May  17 

May  23 

May  31 

June  3 

June  10 

June  16 

June  22 

June  27-July  2 

Julys 

July  11 

July  16 

July  21 

July  25 


Minne- 
apolis. 


Duluth. 


Winni- 
P«g- 


The  total  difference  between  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg  prices  for  the  41  days  quoted 
above  is  438  cents  on  1  bushel,  or  approximately  lOi  cents  on  an  average  per  bushel  in 
favor  of  the  Minneapolis  market. 

The  total  difference  between  Duluth  and  Winnipeg  prices  for  the  41  days  quoted  above 
is  414  cents  on  1  bushel,  or  approximately  10 j^  cents  on  an  average  per  bushel  in  favor 
of  the  Duluth  market. 

Comparative  table  showing  the  closing  price  of  oats,  barley,  and  flax  at  Minne- 
apolis and  Winnipeg  from  June  2J^,  1910,  to  Jan.  SO,  1911, 


Dates. 


1910. 

June  24 

July  6 

Julys 

July  11 

July  18 

July  20 

July  28 

Aug.  6 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  19 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  27 

Sept  .7 

Sept.  9 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  23 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  28 

Nov.3 

Nov.  9 

Nov.  16 

Nov.21 

Nov.  26 

Dec.  8 

Dec.  12 

Dec.  16 

Dec.  21 

Dec.  27 

Doc.  31 

1911. 

Jan.  4 .V 

Jan. 7 

Jan.  13 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  21 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  30 


Minneapolis. 


No.  3  oats. 


CeiO*. 
37 
40-41 
43-44 
43^-44 
43-44 
43-44 
42-43 
37-40 

36H7i 
34-35i 

SUI 

3li-32i 

32^-32} 

32^-33 

33  -33^ 

32|-33| 

31i-32i 

32  -32) 

30I-3U 
284-29{ 

29l-30] 
291-5 
30i-31J 
31 
31  -32 
31  -31) 
30  -31 
30-30) 
30 -3U 
30  -30i 
30  -30) 
30-30f 
30  -30} 
30  -30} 

30H1 
29)-30 
30-30) 
29)-30) 
30-30) 
321 
3H 


Barley. 


61 
60 


CenU. 
50-60 
52  -60 
67  -67 
68 -«0 
69)-e0) 

67  -67 
66 -«6 
64-64 
68-70 
60  -72 
68-69 

68  -68 
56  -67 

56  -68 
60  -70 
62  -72 
60  -70 
39  -«8 

-70 
-72 
60  -72 
58  -71 
58  -70 
55  -69 
55  -72 

57  -75 
62  -76) 
62-75 
60  -75 
66-85 
65-82 
60-81 
60  -80 
60  -80 
70  -88 

83-85 
80-91 
83  -96 
79  -89 
78  -89 
76  -90 
76-90 


Flax. 


Cents. 
213 
213 
216 
215 
244 
250 
246 
255 
252 
245 
245) 
249^ 
260 
281 
277 
269i 
269) 
259) 
262 
266 
264 
264) 
257) 
261 
2t)0 
262i 
265 
2.'59) 
250) 
248) 
239 
234 
234 
238 
242 

252 

254i 

256 

267) 

263 

267 

2t)3) 


Winnipeg. 


Oats.     I  Barley. 


Cents.    I 
30) 
32|  i 

33  1 
33iJ 
384  , 
38) 
36 

40)  I 
38  1 
37)  j 
37} 
37}  , 
36  I 
35 

34  , 
36}  I 

31^6} 

34 

34    I 

31 
29)-31| 
29f-32    i 
29)-31i 

«.  311 
29}-32 
32-34f  I 
33t-34| 
31)-33} 
31)-33  ' 
30}-33J 
32) 
32f 
32) 
32} 
32} 

32) 
32| 
31}-33} 
31  -33} 
31  -33} 
30)-32f 
29)-31) 


CenU. 

(») 
42)-46 
43)-47 

47)-62 

48-63 

45-51 

(») 

(») 
42-47 
42)-46} 
44-48) 
42-46 
42-46) 
42-47 
42}-47 
41  -47 
47) 
41  -47 
40)-46) 
40  -46} 
40  -46) 

37  -45 
39  -46 
39  -47 

39  -47 
39-47 

38  -46) 

47 
38)-47 
38)-47 
.38)-47 
38-47 

38-47 

39  -48 

40  -50 
40-50 

40  -50 
40  -49) 
40  -49} 


Flax. 


Cents. 

0) 
188-190 

195 

193-195 

2U 

220 

215 

220 

218 

220 

221 

220 

230 

245 

245 

240 

242-244 

236-238 

23S-240 

238-240 

240 

241-243 

237-239 

239-241 

240-242 

243-245 

248-251) 

243-245 

233-235 

212-214 

20^205 

206-208 

205-207 

.206-207 

220-222 

220-222 
224-226 
230-232 
246-248 
232-234 
243-245 
238-240 


1  No  quotation. 
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Difference  in  price  of  oats,  Parley,  and  flam  at  MinneapoUs  and  Wimnipeg  from 

June  24, 1910,  to  January  SO,  1911. 


D»t«t. 


June  24.... 

Julyft 

JuljS 

July  11.... 
July  18.... 
Julyao.... 
July  as.... 

Aiig.5 

Aug.  IS.... 
Aug.  19.... 
Aug.  24.... 
Aug.  37.... 

8«pt.  7 

8«pt.  9 

8«pt.  14.... 

8«pt.  ao.... 

fi«pt.  23.... 
fi«pt.  28.... 

Oci.5 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  17.... 
Oet.2S.... 
Oct.  24.... 
Oct.  28.... 

Not.  8 

Not.  9 

Not.  16.... 
Not.  21.... 
Not.  26.... 

Dec.8 

Dw.  12.... 
Dec.  16.... 
Dec.  21 ... . 
Dec,  27.... 
Dec.  31.... 


1910. 


Oats. 


C§nU. 

6»bigh... 
high... 
llhir 


Jan.  4.. 
Jan.  7.. 
Jan.  IS. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  21. 
Jan.2B. 
Jan.  30. 


1911. 


U  low.. 
2}  low.. 
.....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

I  low... 
ihigh.. 


Barley. 


Ceni$. 
NoquotatiOD. 

16  high 

20  high 

hSi 


38  high.. 
43  high.. 
45  high.. 
49  h^.. 

40ihifi^'! 
do... 


Flax. 


Centi. 
No  quotation. 
28  hi^. 
Xhish. 

Do. 

33  high. 
30  high. 

Do. 

35  high. 

34  high. 

25  high. 
24ihl^. 
2MhtKh. 
30hl^ 

36  high. 
32  high. 
29i£QL 

Da 
21^  high. 
22iii^r 

26  high. 
24  high. 


18  high. 
15hl£h. 

144  high. 
IMhlgh. 

26  high. 

27  high. 
31  high. 
20  high. 


SOhish. 


22  high. 
23ihl^. 


Barley,  1059  cents. 
Flax,  1041  cento. 


SUMMABT. 


On  harley,  1,0G9  cents  difference  for  87  days,  or  an  ayerage  of  28  cents  per  bushel  In 
fsTor  of  toe  Minneapolis  market. 

On  flax.  1.041  cents  difference  for  41  days,  or  an  average  of  25  cents  per  bushel  In 
favor  of  the  Minneapolis  market. 

The  price  of  oats  up  to  August,  1910,  was  about  7  cents  higher  at  Minneapolis ;  after 
that  It  averaged  about  If  cents  higher  in  Wlnnli>eg. 

The  mere  promulgation  by  the  President  of  this  reciprocity  scheme  has  had  a 
most  depreesing  effect  on  the  market  for  agricultural  products,  especially  on  the 
price  of  wheat  To  demonstrate  this  I  quote  the  following  from  the  market 
reports  contained  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  of  February  10  and  11,  1911.  The 
same  issue  of  that  imper  contained  a  great  speech  in  favor  of  Canadian  reci- 
procity, aiming  to  point  out  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  how  it  could  not  affect 
prices.  Tet  in  the  mtirket  reports  of  that  issue  of  the  paper  I  find  this  state- 
ment.   I  am  reading  from  the  paper. 

(From  market  report  of  Minneapolis  Journal  of  Friday  evening,  Feb.  10,  1911.] 

WHEAT  SOC4>  DOWN  TO  STILL  FUBTHEB  NBW  LOWS — PAVORABLB  RBCIPBOCITT  BBPOBTS 
CACSKD  SHARP  DKCLI.XB  LATB  TO-DAY — MAT  SOLD  DOWN  TO  00  CENTS,  LOWEST  PRICE 
SINCE  AUGUST,   I»o0. 

Minneapolis  Chamber  or  CommercEj  February  SO,  J9ii. 

Advices  from  the  National  Capital  late  to-day  were  favorable  for  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  This  caused  a  severe  break  In  wheat  prices.  The  near  month  sold  down  21 
cents  below  the  early  high,  and  new  low  prices  since  August,  1000,  for  this  contract  were 
made.  May  closed  at  9«|  cents,  2%  to  2]  cents  below  yesterday's  close,  and  July  at  |1 
to  $1,001,  2%  to  2 1  cents  lower. 
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The  day's  reports. 


Minneapolis. 

Chicago 

Dulufli 

New  York.. 
St.  Louis.... 
Kansas  City. 
Winnipeg... 


May  wheat. 


Close  to-day. 


10. 


SO.  93i 
.951 


Close  yester- 
day. 


Sl.Oli 
.95 
1.02f 
LOl 
.96i 
.92 
.97i 


July  wheat. 


Close  to-day. 


$1.00 
.92-|0.92i 


.88-    .88| 
.96i-    .96} 


Close  yester- 
day. 


The  issue  of  February  11  of  the  same  paper,  and  it  is  a  pnijer  that  advocated 
Canadian  reciprocity,  in  the  marlcet  reports  states: 

[From  the  market  report  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  of  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  11,  1911.) 

MAT  WHEAT  TO-DAY   SOLD  DOWN   TO  981    CENTS — POSSIBILITY  OF  BECIPBOCITY    CAUSED   STILL 

PUBTHER    DECLINES FLUCTUATIONS    SHARP    AND    NERVOUS — MAY    DFCLINES    SJ    CENTS    IN 

TWO   DAYS. 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February  tl. 

Wheat  prices  again  to-day  went  to  new  low  levels,  the  quotations  on  May  being  the 
lowest  since  August,   1909.     The  possibility — 

Now  listen — 

The  possibility  of  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  big  break  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  rlt  offerings  were  liberal  and  support  was  lack- 
ing. More  favorable  weather  conditions  in  the  Southwest  was  another  bearish  factor. 
Reports  from  Washington  were  anything  but  consoling  to  the  boars.  Sentiment  was 
strongly  bearish  in  spite  of  the  break  of  3i  cents  for  the  last  two  days,  and  predictions 
of  still  further  new  low  prices  were  frequently  heard. 

The  opening  to-day  was  wild.  May  being  quoted  99  and  99  i  cents,  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
lower  to  three-eighths  of  a  cent  higher  than  yesterday's  close.  Fluctuations  were  sharp 
and  nervous.  Early  the  near  month  sold  down  to  9oi  cents,  the  new  low  price.  This 
was  followed  by  a  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  rally.  Prices  continued  to  zigzag,  but  wore  not 
in  as  wide  range  as  in  the  early  session.  May  closed  at  983  cents,  three-eighths  of  a 
cent  lower  than  yesterday's  close,  and  July  at  99g  cents,  three-eighths  of  a  cent  and  one- 
half  of  a  cent  lower.  Minneapolis  was  more  active  than  Chicago,  and  prices  were  in 
wider  range  in  this  market. 


The  day's  reports. 


Minneapolis, 

Chicago 

Duluth 

New  York., 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 
Wlimipeg... 


May  wheat. 


Close  to-day. 


$0.9gf 
.92 


Close  yester- 
day. 


10, 


99j 

94i|-    .94i 

95] 


July  wheat. 


Close  to-day. 


|-$0. 


10.991 

.91 

1.00 

.985 
.902 
.87i- 
.96J 


91| 


.871 


Close  yester- 
day. 


SI.  00 

.924 

1.00 

.98 

.90^ 

.88; 

.96i-l0.96 


Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  effect  this  scheme  or  reci- 
procity has  had  on  the  market  price  of  railroad  shares? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  stock  of  the  principal  railroad  beneficiaries  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  shares  of  the  border  railroads? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  There  are  three  great  railroad  systems  that  have  operated 
in  harmony — the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Burlington 
Roads.  They  will  be  the  great  beneficiaries  of  this  Canadian  reciprocity.  They 
hope  and  expect  to  carry  the  Canadian  products — wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax — 
down  in  our  country  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis,  and  then  carry 
Canadian  emigrants  and  their  baggage  back  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  they  are  eager  for  reciprocity. 
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In  a  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  paper  of  recent  date  appeared  the  following: 

H.  H.  King,  of  the  Sheffield-King  MilllDg  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  written  to  Senators 
Knute  Nelson  and  Moses  E.  Clnpp  pointing  out  that  if,  under  the  proposed  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Canada,  30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  should  move  to  Minneapolis  from  west- 
ern Canada  it  would  mean  a  great  advantage  to  the  dairying  Interests  of  Minnesota, 
because  of  the  greater  supply  of  feed  that  would  be  created,  and  would  also  mean 
$1,000,000  for  Twin  City  labor,  exclusive  of  railroad  labor.  Last  year,  Mr.  Klnp's  letter 
points  out.  the  Minneapolis  flour  mills  ground  70,000.000  bushels  oi  wheat,  but  they  have 
sufficient  capacity  and  might  have  ground  100,000,000  bushels  had  it  been  available. 

This  statement  would  imply  that  the  Minneapolis  millers  are  confronted  with 
a  shortage  of  wheat  This  is  not  true.  What  are  the  facts?  The  flour  manufac- 
tured at  Mlnnea|)oli8  is  made  from  spring  wheat,  but  they  put  a  little  hard  win- 
ter wheat  Into  it,  turkey  retl  and  other  stuff,  about  20  per  cent,  to  fortify  it. 
The  leading  spring-wheat  States  are  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  spring  wheat  raised  in 
the  United  States  and  the  amount  raised  in  these  three  States  for  the  last  10 
years,  viz,  1901-1910: 

Annual  production  of  spring  wheat  for  JO  years,  1901  to  1910,  in  the  IJtUted 

States,  Minnesota,  yorth  and  South  Dakota, 


Years. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19a5. 
1900. 
1907. 
190S. 
1909. 
1910. 


Total,  United 
States. 


Bushels. 
1270,000,000 
258,274,342 
237,954,585 
219,464,171 
264,516,665 
242,373,000 
224.645,000 
22t;.694,000 
290.823,000 
2:U.399,000 


Minnesota. 


Bushels. 

80,102,627 

79,752,404 

70.652.697 

68,344,256 

72.434,234 

55,801,591 

67,600,000 

68.557,000 

94,080,000 

94,080,000 


Total. 


2,466,143,753  I    751,404,709 


North 
Dakota. 


Bushels. 

59.310,669 

62.872,241 

55.240.580 

53.892,193 

75.623,044 

77,896,000 

65,130,000 

68.428,000 

90,762.000 

36,105,000 


South 
Dakota. 


Total  for 
three  States. 


I 


Bushels. 

51,662,307 

43,973,033 

47,252,994 

31,556,784 

44,133,481 

41,955,400 

32,4M),000 

37,862.000 

47,588,000 

46,720.000 


Bushels. 

191,975,603 

186,597,678 

173,146,171 

153,793.233 

192,290,769 

175,652,991 

155, 210.  ceo 

174,847,000 

232,430.000 

176,905,000 


635,269.727  i    425.183,999     1,812,848,435 


1  Estimated.    (Spring  and  winter  wheat  not  shown  separately  at  this  time.) 

In  those  spring-wheat  States  tributary  to  Minneapolis  the  total  wheat  crop  of 
the  spring-wheat  States  have  gone  from  155,000,000  bushels  up  to  232,000.00<l 
bushels.  There  has  never  been  a  yenr  during  the  last  10  years  that  the  mills  of 
Minuesi polls  could  ever  have  utilized  the  whole  amount  of  si)rlng  wheat  raised 
In  those  three  States  in  addition  to  the  wheat  raised  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
States. 

Minneapolis  is  right  in  the  heart  of  this  spring-wheat  region,  and  its  railroad 
connections,  its  elevator  and  warehouse  facilities,  and  its  markets  are  such  that 
the  largest  share  of  this  wheat — indc<»d  most  of  it,  except  what  goes  to  Duluth — 
is  attracted  to  and  marketed  at  Minnea])olis.  The  mills  at  Minneapolis  have 
never  been  able  to  use  over  half,  part  of  the  time  only  a  third,  of  the  wheat 
raised  In  these  three  States.  The  jioorest  crops  within  the  lO-j'ear  period  were 
those  of  1904  and  1907,  when  there  was  a  partial  crop  failure,  and  one-half  of 
those  crops  more  than  equaled  the  amount  of  wheat  ground  by  the  mills  at 
Minneapolis  last  year.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  figures,  it  is  folly  to  insinuate 
that  the  Minneai)oli8  mills  are  suffering,  or  are  likely  to  suffer,  from  a  shortage 
of  wheat.  What  they  want  is  to  have  the  seventy-flve  to  one  hundred  million 
bushels  of  surplus  wheat  ral.sed  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitol)a,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan,  plac(>d  at  their  free  dis])osal.  dumped  In  their  midst,  as  it  will  be 
if  this  reciprocity  scheme  prevails,  for  they  know  that  such  an  avalanche  of 
wheat  will  always  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  Minne.ipolis  whejit  market, 
and  will  alwnys  tend  to  keep  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Mabtink  of  New  Jersey.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  How  does  the  Senator  account  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  very  large  and  intelligent  element  In  Canada  absolutely  and  totally 
opposed  to  reciprocity?  If  this  trade  agreement  shall  bring  such  Oisadvantages 
as  the  Senator  proclaims  to  the  farmers  of  the  Ignited  States,  is  it  not  fair  to 
assume  that  a  corresponding  advantage  would  <'ome  to  Canada?  Yet  the  fact 
Is  that  there  is  a  large  and  intelligent  element  in  Canada  utterly  opiM>8ed  to 
this  pact.    How  does  the  Senator  account  for  that  condition? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  not  in  touch,  Mr.  President,  and  I  bave  not  been'  in  con- 
sultation, directly  or  indirectly,  wltb  any  of  tbose  elements  in  Canada ;  neither 
do  I  know  bow  the  manufacturers  or  farmers  of  Canada  stand,  except  as  it 
appears  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Campbell  made  last  March  to  the  President 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  only  know  that  which  I  read  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  concede  that  the  reading  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
on  that  point  is  more  extensive  than  mine. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  character  of  this  reci- 
procity, to  the  one-sided  character  of  it.  When  the  treaty,  or  the  bargain,  or 
the  message  of  the  President  was  first  laid  before  the  Senate  the  great  news- 
papers commenced  to  shout  reciprocity,  oh,  what  a  grand  thing  reciprocity  with 
Canada  was,  but  they  were  careful  in  every  issue  in  those  early  days  not  to  tell 
the  farmers  of  the  country  what  kind  of  reciprocity  they  were  getting.  They 
were  shouting  reciprocity  in  one  issue  after  another,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
farmers  became  awake  to  the  fact  of  the  character  of  the  reciprocity  that  some 
of  these  great  papers  commenced  to  be  more  moderate  and  more  respectful. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PBOPOSED  BECIPBOCITY. 

I  have,  so  far,  aimed  to  explain  and  point  out  how  the  proposed  reciprocity 
scheme  would  depress  the  price  of  the  agricultural  products  of  our  farmers 
and  place  them  at  the  mercy  of  an  avalanche  of  agricultural  products  from  over 
the  border.  But,  aside  from  these  considerations,  the  scheme  is  vulnerable 
from  other  standpoints.  The  whole  burd^i  of  reciprocity  is  cast  on  the  farmer. 
His  products  are  the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  entire  scheme.  There  is  no  reciprocity 
in  any  of  his  products.  He  can  look  for  no  market  of  any  consequence  for  any 
of  his  products  in  Canada.  That  country  will  not  furnish  a  market  for  our 
cereals  or  other  agricultural  products.  The  scheme  is  to  give  the  Canadian 
farmer  our  market  to  the  end  that  our  manufacturers  can  secure  a  part  of 
the  Canadian  market  for  their  products.  Had  our  farmers  secured  free  lumber, 
a  commodity  they  stand  in  need  of  and  have  much  use  for,  there  would  have 
been  a  little  reciprocity  in  that  for  them.  But  they  do  not  get  even  that. 
All  the  lumber  the  farmer  now  gets  comes  to  him  more  or  less  planed  and 
dressed.  Scarcely  any  of  it  is  wholly  unplaned  or  undressed.  It  is  shipped  to 
him  in  that  shape  because  of  the  great  saving  in  freight — from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
thousand — which  is  much  more  than  the  cost  of  planing  and  dressing ;  and  the 
cost  of  planing  and  dressing  is  much  less  than  the  duty  retained  in  the  reci- 
procity bill;  in  fact,  it  can  be  done  for  half  of  those  rates,  and  even  less,  as 
pointed  out  in  detail  in  my  remarks  on  the  lumber  tariff,  in  April,  1909.  It  thus 
appears  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  protective  duty  on  such  lumber  as  the 
farmer  has  to  buy,  and  the  same  holds  good  as  to  laths  and  shingles,  while 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  blessed  with  free  poles  and  the  rail- 
road companies  with  free  ties.  The  farmer's  wheat  is  put  on  the  free  list,  while 
the  miller  has  50  cents  a  barrel  protection  on  liis  fiour,  equal  to  over  10  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  besides  12^  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $2.50  per  short  ton  on 
bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  and  17^  per  cent  nd  valorem  on  cereal  foods. 

I  think  attention  was  called  in  the  President's  speech  at  Chicago  to  the  im- 
IK)rtance  to  the  farmers  of  securing  cheaper  bran  and  middling  and  feed  stuffs, 
and  that  was  to  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  this  reciprocity.  But  it  is  very  odd, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  bill  contains  a  duty  of  12^  cents  a  hundred  on  bran, 
shorts,  and  mill-feed  middlings.  That  is  put  in  for  the  protection  of  the  millers 
It  so  happens  that  the  present  Tariff  Board  sent  in  a  report  here  which  show^ 
that  the  price  of  this  mill-feed  bran  and  shorts  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
dollars  a  ton  cheaper  at  Winnipeg  than  at  Minneapolis,  and  our  farmers  o:.' 
Minnesota,  on  account  of  this  protection  to  the  millers  of  the  bran  and  shorts 
and  mill  stuffs,  can  not  even  get  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  market  of  Winnipeg. 
This  table  shows  that  when  the  President  assented  to  the  reciprocity  agreement 
he  ought  to  have  been  mindful  of  this  matter  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  they 
should  have  been  put  on  the  free  list  That  would  have  helped  far  more  than 
his  present  «cheme. 

I  ask  leave  to  insert  this  table,  which  gives  the  price  of  bran,  middlings,  and 
shorts  at  Minneapolis  and  in  Winnipeg.  It  is  curious  to  read  it.  I  will  read  a 
little  of  it.  Yet  our  farmers  can  not  get  this  bran  and  feed  stuff  at  Winnipeg 
free.    The  Minnesota  farmer  can  not  even  have  the  benefit  of  the  much  cheaper 
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mill-feed  market  of  Winnipeg.  The  Tariff  Board  (S.  Doc.  No.  S49,  6l8t  Gong., 
8d  seas.,  p.  Ill)  reporta  the  following  table  of  comiiaratlve  pricea  of  mill  feeda 
at  Minneapolla  and  Winnipeg  for  the  year  1910: 

rnhlv  Hhowing  voMparatire  prices  (per  trm)  of  mill  feeds  in  Utiited  States  and 

Canada  for  1910. 


January . . . 
Febniary.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
X>ctober.... 
November. 
December., 


■ 

Minneapolis. 

Winnipeg. 

1 

Bran. 

1 

Mid- 
dlings.! 

Bran. 

Mid- 
dlings.' 

$32.60 

$22.50 

$17.00 

$18.00 

22.50 

22.00 

18.00 

19.00 

21.50 

21.75 

18.00 

19.00 

18.00 

18.75 

16.50 

17.50 

18.00 

19.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

18.00 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

21.75 

15.00 

16.00 

19.00 

21.50 

18.50 

20.50 

18.00 

19.00 

17.00 

18.00 

17.50 

19.50 

17.00 

18.00 

1        18.75 

20.75 

16.00 

17.00 

20.00 

22.00 

18.00 

20.00 

•"  Shorts." 

1  "Standard  mIddlUigs." 

It  la  a  good  deal  cheaper  in  Winnipeg*  and  3'et  our  farmers  of  northwestern 
Minnesota  can  not  get  even  that  bran  for  their  cows  without  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  miUera  of  $2.50  a  ton.  It  wduld  have  been  better  if  the  President  had 
been  mindful  of  that. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  progress  the 
Hepublican  Party  Is  making  on  this  line.  The  Senator  suggested  Just  now  that 
the  farmers  are  paying  this  tribute  to  the  millers.  I  remember  very  well  when 
the  Republican  Party  held  It  up  as  true  gospel  that  the  public  need  not  worry 
nt)out  the  tariff,  because  the  tariff  was  paid  by  the  fellow  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  The  theory  then  was  that  the  tariff  waa  paid  by  the  foreigner. 
The  Senator  and  his  party  have  advanced  marvelously.  They  now  realize  that 
the  tariff  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is  a  gratifying  progress  that  you  have 
made. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  that 
subject?  Almost  everything  in  this  reciprocity  bill  Is  on  the  protected  list 
and  some  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  present  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  will  answer  for  myself,  and  I  believe  I  reflect 
the  honest,  conscientious  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  my  State  of  New  Jersey. 
I  would  vote  for  free  trade  with  Canada  to-morrow — yes,  better,  to-day — if  I 
had  the  chance.  * 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  might  be  interesting  to  Canada,  but  it  is  not  interesting 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Yes ;  I  believe  it  would  advance  the  welfare  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  would  yield  a  broader 
and  more  liberal  and  more  just  system.  The  process  of  the  tariff  has  been 
tried  until  the  people  have  rebelled. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  take  it  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  in  favor  of  absolute 
free  trade  with  all  countries.  If  that  is  the  case,  all  I  can  say  is  de  gustlbus 
non  est  disputandum — there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  on  the  free  list,  but  the  moment  they  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  butcher  and  packer  he  gets  1^  cents  per  pound  protection  on  the 
meat  product.  It  takes  the  farmer  from  3  to  4  years  to  raise  a  steer  from  a  calf, 
and  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  I  live  there  is  from  5  to  6  mouths  of 
stabling  ami  feeding  each  year.  The  steer  is  free,  but  the  butcher,  who  in  24 
honrn  converts  that  steer  into  meat,  gets  a  protection  of  li  cents  i)er  pound. 

If  the  slogan  of  the  scheme  is  cheaper  food  for  the  masses,  why  put  a  duty 
cin  tl«»ur,  ceroalH.  meal,  bwf,  niiittoti,  veal,  iM)rk.  tiauis.  and  bacon?  We  know 
that  the  middlemen,  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  get  a  far  greater 
profit  than  the  farmer.    If  cheaper  food  is  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  scheme. 
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why  not  make  all  food  products  from  the  farm  to  the  mouth  entirely  free? 
Why  should  the  farmer's  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  be  on  the  free  list,  while 
Armour's  and  Swift's  ham,  bacon,  and  other  meat  products  be  blessed  with  a 
protective  duty?  Why  should  our  millers  get  Canadian  wheat  free  and  still 
have  a  protection  of  50  cents  a  barrel  on  flour  and  12^  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  shorts,  bran,  and  middlings  against  the  Canadian  mills?  The  farmer's 
products  are  all  on  the  free  list,  but  all  the  tools,  machinery,  and  implements 
which  he  uses  and  needs  on  his  farm  are  on  the  dutiable  list  at  from  15  per 
cent  to  22i  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Even  the  grindstone  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  5 
cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $1  per  ton. 

The  flax  he  raises  on  his  farm  is  free,  but  the  oil  made  from  that  flax  is 
protected  by  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon.  His  barley  is  free,  but  the  maltster 
is  protected  by  a  duty  of  45  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  following  brief  table  furnishes  a  vivid  picture  of  this  unique,  one-sided, 
and  most  unfair  reciprocity  scheme: 

What  the  farmer  ^ot  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  what  the  farmer  and 

manufacturer  gets  under  the  new  reciprocity  plan. 


What  the  farmer  was  given  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1909. 


Cattle:  From  $2  to  f,'i.75  per  head, 
value  not  over  $14  per  head;  over 
114,  27.i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


Swine,  $1.50  per  head. 

Horses  and  mules:  Worth  $150  per 
head  or  less,  $30  per  head;  worth 
over  8150,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sheep,  from  75  cents  to  $1 .50  per  head 

All  other  animals,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 


Wheat,  25  cents  per  bushel. 


Barley,  30  cents  per  bushel. 


Oats,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Rye,  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Buckwheat,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Flaxseed,  25  cents  per  bushel. 
Potatoes,  25  cents  per  bushel. 

Butter  and  cheese,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Hewn  square  timber  and  round  tim- 
ber for  spars,  IJ  cents  per  cubic  foot. 


What  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  manufacturer  gets  under  the 

new  reciprocity  plan. 


Sawed  boards  of  whitewood,  syca- 
more, and  basswood,  50  cents  per 
M. 

All  other  sawed  lilmber  wholly  un- 
planed  or  unfinished,  $1.25  per  M, 
and  in  addition  where  the  lumber  j 
Is  planed  and  grooved  the  rules  ; 
specified  in  the  reciprocity  bill.       | 


Fanner. 


Cattle,  horses,  mules,  swine, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  all  other 
animals,  free. 


Wheat,  free. 


Barley,  free. 


I  Oats,  free. 


Rye,  free. 


Buckwheat,  free. 
Corn,  free. 

Flaxseed  and  grass  seeds,  free. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  cab- 
bage, and  all  other  vegetables, 
free. 
Butter  and  cheese,  free. 
j  EpK8  and  poultry,  free. 


Manufacturer. 


Fresh  meats,  viz,  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  ipoTk,  and  all 
other  fresh  or  refrigerated 
meats,  except  game,  1}  cents 
per  pound. 

Bacon  and  hams,  l^  cents  per 
pound. 

Afl  kinds  of  cured  meats,  1|  cents 
per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  poultry,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Extract  of  meats,  etc.,  20  i>er 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard,  etc.,  1^  cents  per  poimd. 

Tallow,  40  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Flour,  60  cents  per  barrel— 11 
cents  per  bushel  wheat. 

Bran  and  middlings,  12}  cents 
I)er  hundredweight. 

Cereal  foods,  17^  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Malt,  45  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

Pearled  barley,  )  cent  per  pound. 

Cereal  foods,  17)  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Oatmeal,  etc.,  50  cent-s  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

Bran  and  middlings,  12}  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

Flour,  50  cents  ^t  barrel. 

Bran,  middlings,  etc.,  12}  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

Flour  or  meal,  }  cent  per  pound. 

Com  meal ,  12  J  cents  per  himdred- 
weight. 

Flaxseed  or  linseed  oil,  15  cents 
per  gallon  (by  tariff  act  1909). 

Tomatoes,  com,  and  other  vege- 
tables, canned,  1}  cents  per 
pound. 


Sawed  boards  and  lumber  of  all 

kinds,  dessed  one  side.  5<)  cents 

per  M. 
Dressed  on  one  side  and  grooved, 

or  dressed  on  two  sides,  75  cents 

per  M. 
Dressed  on  three  sides,  or  on  two 

sides  and  grooved,  $1.12}  per 

M. 
Dressed  on  four  sides,  $1.50  per  M. 
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W/tat  the  /arwi'T  got  under  the  tariff  act  of  1909  and  what  the  fanner  and 
manufavinrer  gets  vnder  the  new  reciprocity  plan — Continued. 


• 

Wbat  the  tenner  was  giveii  under 

the  tariff  act  of  IMS. 

* 

What  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  manufiusturer  gets  under  the 

new  reciprocity  plan. 

Farmer. 

Manufacturer. 

Posts,  ties,  and  poles,  20  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 
Laths,  20  cents  per  IC. 
Shingles,  50  cents  per  IC. 
Coal,  45  cents  per  ton. 
Iron  ore,  15  cents  per  ton. 
Wagons,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Plows,  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers, 
drills,  mowers,  horserakes,  culti- 
vators,  thrashing  machines,  etc., 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

All  iiteam  engines,  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  feed 
cutters,  grain  crushers,  tenning 
milb.  hay  tedderi,  field  rollers, 
manure  spreaders,  weeders,  and 
windmills,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones,  finished  or  unfinished, 
f  1.75  per  ton. 

Posts,  ties,  and  i)oles,  free. 

Laths.  10  cents  per  1,000. 

Shingles,  30  cents  per  1,000. 

Coal,  15  cents  per  ton. 

Iron  ore,  10  cents  per  ton. 

Farm  wagons  and  finished  parts 
thereof,  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Plows,  harrows,  harvesters,  reap- 
ers, drills,  mowers,  horserakes, 
cultivators,  thrashing  ma- 
chines, etc.,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Portable  and  traction  enghies, 
hay  loaders,  potato  diggers, 
feed  cutters,  grain  cnisners, 
fanning  mills,  hay  tedders, 
field  rollers,  manure  spreaders, 
weeders,  and  windmills,  and 
finished  parts  of  foregoing, 
except  shaftUig,  all  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Grindstones  (5  cents  per  100 
pounds),  11  per  ton. 

This  table  showH  the  present  duty.  It  shows  the  articles  on  the  free  list,  and 
It  Fhows  side  by  side  the  protected  duties  given  on  the  products  of  those  articles. 
In  these  three  columns  one  is  the  column  of  the  present  tariff  law  of  1909,  the 
other  is  the  Canadian  recl|)roclty  free-list  arrangement,  and  the  other  Is  the 
prote<»ted  |)art  of  the  Cnnadlnn  reciprocity.  Com  Is  free.  Corn  meal  Is  12^ 
cents  a  hundred :  flour.  50  cents  a  barrel :  pearled  barley,  one-half  cent  a  pound ; 
iintnienl.  r>0  cents  a  hundred.  On  even  the  oatmeal  that  Is  made  from  our  crop 
of  onts  there  Is  a  protective  duty  of  50  cents  a  hundred,  and  so  on.  There  never 
wns  a  more  one-slde<l  scheme  of  reciprocity  inf\*ented  by  man. 

These  manufacturers,  millers,  packers,  jobbers,  and  railroads,  who  thus  stand 
on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  and  lustily  shout  for  this  kind  of  reciprocity,  put 
me  In  mind  of  those  patriots  who,  during  the  Civil  War.  were  so  patriotic  that 
they  sent  their  brothers  and  cousins  to  the  war,  but  forgot  to  go  themselves. 
So  with  these  reciprocity  patriots;  they  are  so  patriotic  they  are  willing  to  shoul- 
der the  whole  burden  on  the  American  farmer.  Oh,  you  may  carry  the  load; 
we  will  put  the  load  on  you;  give  us  reciprocity  and  you  may  go  to  grass. 
Iljiughter.l 

The  lat)orlng  men  of  the  country  are  not  fooled  by  the  cry  of  chenper  food 
and  are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  the  farmer  on  that  account.  They  see  that  im- 
molating the  farmer  and  leaving  the  miller,  the  butcher,  and  the  packer  Im- 
mtuie  Is  of  little  help.  Besides,  they  are  less  selfish  than  the  big  Interests,  and 
h;ne  more  of  a  follow  feeling  for  the  farmers,  whom  they  regard  as  laborers 
like  themselves. 

PRINT   P.VPER.   PULP    WOOD,   AND    WOOD   PULP. 

But  what  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country?  Are  they  to  be  tempted 
with  free  pulp,  free  paiwr.  and  are  they  certain  of  getting  what  thoy  expect 
and  what  Is  pro  forma  ofTeretl  them?  Let  us  see.  The  following  part  of  the 
reclprooity  bill  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  free  pulp  and  free  news- 
print paper  may  be  obtained: 

Str.  2.  Pnlp  of  wood  mechanically  in*onnd ;  palp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  un- 
bleached ;  news-print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  maniifarturod  from  me- 
chanical wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  colored  In  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than 
4  cents  per  pound,  not  IncludlnK  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  the  products  of 
Canada,  when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
fre<»  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  dutv.  export  license  fee.  or  other 
export  charge  of  any  kind  wnatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or 
lleente  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  In  any  way  of  the  exporta- 
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In  the  letter  of  January  21,  1911,  of  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Paterson,  the 
representatives  of  Canada,  to  our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President, 
appears  the  following  statement: 

10.  With  respect  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  concerning  the  duties  upon 
the  several  erades  of  pulp,  printing  paper,  etc. — mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached,  news-printing  paper  and  other  printing  paper  and 
board  made  from  wood  pulp,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  pound  at  the  place 
of  shipment — we  note  that  you  desire  to  provide  that  such  articles  from  Canada  shall  be 
made  free  of  duty  In  the  United  States  only  upon  certain  conditions  respecting  the  ship- 
ment of  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  that  this  Is 
a  matter  in  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  agreement.  The  restrictions  at 
present  existing  in  Canada  are  of  a  provincial  character.  They  have  been  adopted  by 
several  of  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  what  are  believed  to  be  provincial  interests.  We 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  the  provincial  authorities  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  in  the  administration  of  their  public  lands 
The  provMona  you  are  proposing  to  make  respecting  the  conditions  upon  which  these 
classes  of  pulp  and  paper  may  he  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  must 
necessarily  he  for  the  present  tnoperative.  Whether  the  provincial  governments  will  de- 
sire to  in  any  wav  modify  their  regulations  with  a  view  of  securing  the  free  admission  of 
pulp  and  paper  from  their  Provinces  into  the  market  of  the  United  States  must  be  a 
question  for  the  provincial  authorities  to  decide.  In  the  meantime,  the  present  duties 
on  pulp  and  paper  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  will  remain.  Whenever 
pulp  and  paper  of  the  classes  already  mentioned  are  admitted  Into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  from  all  parts  of  Canada  tnen  similar  articles,  when  imported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  that  is  the 
case,  what  would  be  the  eflPect  of  the  so-called  Root  amendment? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Root  amendment  can  have  no  application.  I  will  come  to 
that  later.  The  President  in  his  Chicago  speech  states  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
timber  of  Canada  is  in  public  ownership — ^that  is,  it  is  owned  by  the  public 
authorities,  either  bj'  the  Dominion  Government  or  by  the  Provinces,  but  mostly 
by  the  Provinces.  There  is  only  one-tenth,  then,  taking  the  President's  state- 
ment, of  the  forest  land  of  Canada,  which  is  not  under  this  limitation;  and  as 
to  that  one-tenth  of  timber  which  Is  not  in  private  ownership  and  which  Is 
uncut  on  that  land,  one-tenth  can  come  into  this  country  free  without  our 
timber  going  into  Canada.  The  effect  of  the  Root  amendment  is  to  provide  that 
whenever  the  paper,  or  pulp,  or  wood  from  those  privately  owned  lands  in 
Canada  come  in  here  free  ours  shall  go  free  to  Canada.  That  part  of  the  reci- 
procity they  altogether  forgot  in  the  bill  which  they  sent  in  here.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  that  statement,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Just  a  moment.  If  I  understand  correctly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  the  Root  amendment  would  make  this  bill  reciprocal  in 
that  regard,  but  not  without  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  under 
the  provincial  laws  and  regulations  which  I  have  cited  the  bill  would  be  alto- 
gether inoperative ;  it  would  have  no  effect.  Paper  and  pulp  coming  from  Crown 
lands,  from  provincial  lands,  will  be  subject  to  the  duty  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909. 
This  only  applies  to  those  lands  in  private  ownership;  and  under  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  bill  paper  and  pulp  made  from  those  lands  owned  by  private 
citizens — not  public  lands — come  in  here  free,  without  a  iwund  of  our  paper  or 
a  pound  of  our  pulp  going  into  Canada  free. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Then  the  effect  of  the  utterance  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  this:  That,  so  far  as  timber  is  concljerned,  we  do  not  get  that  com- 
petition which  might  arise  from  a  rec»iprocal  arrangement,  but  so  far  as  the 
agricultural  products  of  Canada  are  concerned  we  get  absolute  competition  at 
our  borders — unrestricted  competition  so  far  as  the  products  of  agriculture  are 
concerned,  but  not  unrestricted  competition  so  far  as  timber  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  trenty  is  as  much  jug-handlod  In  respect  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  Industry  as  it  is  in  respec^t  to  farm  products.  The  agricultural  products 
are  all  to  come  in  here  free;  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  If  your  Michi- 
gan lumbermen  own  any  timber  in  Canada  their  paper  and  wood  pulp  can  come 
in  here  free  without  a  pound  of  our  paper  or  a  pound  of  our  pulp  going  free 
into  Canada.  There  is  not  a  bit  of  reciprocity  in  it.  There  never  was  a  more 
outrageous  and  jug-handled  affair  than  that. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  agree  perfectly  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  put  Into  the  Record  the  statement 
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parts  of  Gapada— rthe  very  words  "  all  parts  of  Canada  "  being  used — before 
our  paper  could  be  admitted  free  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Micblgan.  How  did  tbis  part  of  tbe  agreema:it  in  tbe  original 
pact  disappear? 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  tbe  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  further? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  How  did  it  happen  that  tbis  very  provision  which 
we  are  discussing  and  which  was  included  in  the  original  understanding  be- 
tween the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  disappears  from  the  bill?  I 
understand  it  is  in  the  bill  now  before  the  Canadian  Parliament 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Ask  the  whispering  winds,  but  do  not  ask  me,  for 
n<^t>ody  seems  to  know. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
If  he  knows  how  it  disappeared? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  reason  that  is  urged  is  that  by  admitting  their 
wood  pulp  into  this  country  free,  without  reference  to  anything  that  we  may 
do,  it  is  hoped  that  a  competition  may  be  engendered  between  the  Crown  lands 
and  the  private  lands  in  Canada,  so  that  as  to  the  Crown  lands  they  would  be 
anxious  to  remove  their  restrictions  and  we  could  get  all  their  paper  in  free. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  This  was  part  of  the  original  understanding. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  W^yoming.  The  Root  amendment  is  absolutely  in  harmony  with 
the  original  agreement  that  was  signed  by  the  Canadian  representatives  and 
our  own. 

Mr.  Smoot.  And  Is  also  in  conformity  with  the  bill  now  before  the  Canadian 
Parliament 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  It  is  absolutely  in  conformity  with  the. bill  now 
before  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  do  not  like  to  intrude  further  upon  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  also  beg  pardon  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
interrupting  him. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan  (continuing).  But  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  if  he  knows 
how  it  happened  that  the  original  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  was 
not  carried  out  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  change  referred  to  occurred  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
as  much  knowledge  about  their  action  as  I  have.  I  know  nothing  about  the 
bill,  except  as  it  came  over  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Then,  is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  changed  the 
original  agreement  and  made  it  conform  with  their  own  ideas,  rath^  than 
with  the  announced  agreement  between  the  Canadian  commissioners  and 
our  own? 

Mr.  Penrose.  They  seem  to  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Without  qusetion,  that  is  exactly  what  they  did,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  The  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  then,  is  to  give  the  Canadians  free  trade  in  their  paper  and 
their  pulp  and  not  give  us  free  trade  in  the  same  products. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Penrose,  I  will  suggest,  for  the  information  of  the  Senator 

Mr.  Smoot.  This  is  the  effect  of  it,  Mr.  President,  that  so  long  as  one  Province 
in  Canada  has  restrictions  of  any  kind  the  manufacturers  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp  in  this  country  can  not  enter  into  Canada  without  paying  the  present  duty. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  That  is  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  ? 

Mr.  Smoot.  As  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  Senator  from  Utah  might  have  added,  when  he  stated 
that  that  was  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  it  is  also  the  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Without  tbe  Root  amendment? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Without  the  Root  amendment. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  with  no  explanation  about  this  intricate  subject,  leaving 
the  newspapers  to  think  they  have  got  a  glorious  thing  in  the  paper  and  pulp 
provisions  of  the  bill,  when  they  have  got  a  "  gold  brick." 
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Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  was  going  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
he  has  not  entirely  exhausted  the  subject,  because  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill,  as  I  remember,  that  says  that  our  paper  or  wood  pulp  shall  be  admitted 
Into  Canada,  even  If  they  do  take  off  all  export  duties.  I  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  any  promise  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  originally  drawn,  when  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  did  provide  that ;  but  the  present  bill  does  not  even  allow  that. 

Mr.  Class  of  Wyoming.  There  is  absolutely  in  this  bill  not  the  first  hint  that 
ever,  under  any  conditions  or  any  circumstances,  will  our  wood  pulp  or  our 
paper  be  allowed  free  into  Canada.  In  this  section  of  the  bill,  as  I  read  It^ 
there  is  no  sentence,  no  word,  and  no  phrase  that  can  be  tortured  into  a  promise 
of  that  sort.  It  is  simply  and  solely  a  wiping  out  of  the  protective  tariff  on 
Canadian  wood  pulp,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  its  retention  upon  American  products  of  similar 
character  imported  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  do  not  want  to  Interrupt  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  he 
desires  to  go  on,  but 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  am  nearly  through. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  may  say  a  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  that.  The  agreement, 
as  submitted  by  the  President,  placed  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  valued  at 
less  than  4  cents  a  pound,  in  the  list  of  articles  to  come  in  free.  To  that  were 
appoided  two  provisos.  The  first  proviso  stated  the  conditions  upon  which 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  should  come  into  this  country  free.  The  second  pro- 
viso stated  the  conditions  on  which  our  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  should  go 
into  Canada  free.  The  result  of  those  provisos  was  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  The  House  omitted  the  second  proviso  altogether,  so  that  now 
nothing  remains  except  the  provision  for  the  admission  of  Canadian  pulp  wood 
into  this  country  tree  of  duty  on  certain  conditions.  There  is  no  provision  at 
all  for  our  paper  going  into  Canada  free. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Unless  you  adopt  the  Boot  amendment 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Then,  there  is  to  be  open  and  unrestricted  compe- 
tition in  this  country  with  Canadian  paper  and  pulp  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  as  it  now  stands,  and  no  competition  whatever  in  Canada  with 
American  paper  and  pulp? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Not  unless  Canada  chooses  to  follow  that  course.  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  Canadian  bill  corresponds  precisely  to  the  agreement  as  submitted* 
and  carries  the  second  proviso,  which  is  In  substance  the  Root  amendment  As 
the  President  stated  at  Chicago,  the  Hoot  mendment  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  agreement  as  originally  made. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  We  have  been  told,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  not 
to  change  a  word  or  a  syllable  or  a  phrase  of  this  agreem^it  for  fear  that  we 
may  imperil  It  1  should  like  to  know  if  we  have  not  changed  it  in  a  very  ma« 
terial  respect,  and  greatly  to  our  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  changing  the  agreement.  We  are  just 
perfecting  the  agreement.    We  are  amending  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  We  are  changing  the  agreement  if  we  adopt  the 
House  bill 

Mr.  Smoot.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  am  not  saying  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  by 
the  Senate;  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
changed  the  agreement  In  a  most  material  way,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  direct  advantage  of  the  manufacturers  of  print  paper 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  does  not  object,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  agreement  not  only 
applies  to  print  paper,  but  also  to  all  paper  valued  under  4  cents  a  pound, 
which  Includes  about  85  per  cent  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  United 
Statea 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Paper  for  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Paper  for  commercial  purposes,  such  as  book  paper,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
there  are  over  $20,000,000  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  that  kind  of  paper 
in  the  State  that  I  in  part  represent,  employing  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people,  and  they  are  to  be  pitted  in  the  open  market  against  aliens  without  any 
coDBideration  at  the  hands  of  our  Government.  It  is  a  most  unfair  advantage, 
and  I  am  amazed  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  pretends  to  be  so 
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BoUcitous  about  the  welfare  of  the  American  workingman,  should  have  dropped 
from  that  pact  or  agreement  the  feature  described  by  the  Senator  from  Utah* 
which  would  have  given  this  measure  a  bare  semblance  of  equity  in  one  par- 
ticular at  least. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Just  read  the  statement  of  Messr&  Field- 
ing and  Patterson  as  to  this  feature  of  the  bill  relating  to  pulp  wood  and  paper. 
I  will  quote  a  part  of  it  again : 

We  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interf<»re  with  the  provincial  authorities  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  in  the  administration  of  their  paMic 
lands.  The  provisions  vou  are  proposing  to  make  respecting  the  conditions  upon  which 
these  classes  of  pulp  ana  paper  may  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  must 
necessarily  be  for  the  present  Inoperative. 

I  have  already  read  the  whole  statement. 

Now,  in  reply  to  this — and  it  appears  iu  that  document — Secretary  Knox,  on 
the  same  date,  states : 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  on  our  part  that  we  have  been  unable  to  adjust  our  dif- 
ferences on  the  subject  of  wood  pulp,  pulp  wood,  and  print  paper.  We  recognise  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  you  refer  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  toe  relations  between  the  Do- 
minion and  Provincial  Kovemments.  and  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  the 
conditional  arrangement  which  has  been  proposed  In  Schedule  A  attached  to  your  letter. 
CS.  Doc.  787,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.) 

In  connection  with  this,  if  Senators  have  followed  me,  they  will  observe  that 
the  restrictions  on  timber  and  wood  and  pulp  wood,  in  the  great  Provinces  to 
which  I  have  referred,  are  of  such  character  that  under  existing  conditions  the 
provisions  of  section  2  would  not  relieve  them  from  the  effect  of  our  tariff  law. 
All  pulp,  pulp  wood,  'news  and  print  paper,  and  other  paper  would  have  to  come 
in  from  those  lands  and  pay  the  duty  that  is  contained  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Act 

Now,  what  do  the  newspapers  get  out  of  this  under  the  present  conditions? 
Bven  the  President,  and  I  think  he  put  the  figures  too  high,  in  his  speech  in 
Chicago  stated: 

The  pending  bill  provides,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  order  to  induce  the  lifting 
of  the  restrictions  which  are  now  Imposed  by  the  Canadian  Provinces  on  wood  from 
Crown  lands,  which  includes  about  nine-tenths  of  the  Canadian  wood.     •     •     • 

All  these,  nine- tenths  of  the  Canadian  Crown  lands,  are  subject  to  these  re- 
strictions, and  while  they  remain  not  a  pound  of  paper  or  a  pound  of  pulp  wood 
or  wood  pulp  could  be  admitted  into  the  country  free.  They  will  be  subject  to 
the  duty.  And  I  call  the  newspapers*  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  there  is  in 
this  bill,  under  present  conditions,  and  all  there  possibly  could  be,  even  without 
the  Root  amendment,  is  simply  paper  and  pulp  and  wood  pulp  made  from  land 
in  private  ownership.  Tliat  is  all  the  paper — all  the  print  paper  and  all  the 
pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  they  could  get,  even  without  the  Root  amendment. 
'  From  all  these  data,  which  I  have  thus  pointed  out  in  detail,  it  is  evident 
t)iat  free  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  and  free  news-print  paper  are  not  secured 
t«  any  material  extent,  by  the  proposed  reciprocity  legislation,  and  are  not  likely 
%%\^  secured  in  the  near  future,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  Provinces 
wrili>  voluntarily  abandon  their  present  timber  policy,  and  the  Dominion  Govern- 
meat  does  not  indicate  that  any  pressure  or  inducement  on  the  part  of  that 
QOk^eroment  will  be  resorted  to  to  bring  about  a  change.  The  recent  action  of 
New  Brunswick  indicates  the  temper  and  fixed  policy  of  the  Provinces.  Tliat 
ii^-an  act  which  was  passed  since  the  reciprocity  message  was  sent  in. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  newspapers  will  not  get  what  some  of  them  supposed 
and  imagined  they  would  get  under  this  proposed  legislation,  to  wit,  free  pulp 
and  free  paper  throughout  Canada.  The  tariff  law  of  1909  will  still  apply  and 
govern  as  to  most  of  these  products  of  the  Canadian  forests.  For  this  scant 
mess  of  pottage  the  great  newspapers  have  been  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
American  farmer. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole,  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  there  is  much  reciprocity  in  the  pro* 
posed  scheme  for  the  Canadian  farmer,  but  none  for  the  American  farmer.  He 
is  made  the  scapegoat,  and  over  his  shoulders  some  of  our  manufacturers  look 
for  an  increased  market  in  Canada,  and  some  of  our  railroads  contiguous  to  the 
boandary  and  with  branches  and  connections  in  that  country  seek  to  obtain 
additional  revenues  by  bringing  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada  into  our 
markets.  It  grieves  me  as  nothing  heretofore  in  my  public  life  has  grieved  me 
to  note  that  the  railroads,  the  millers,  and  the  wholesalers  and  Jobbers  of  Min- 
nesota are  so  eager  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  and  advantages  of  our 
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farmers,  who  are,  after  all,  the  ultimate  mainstay,  for  the  sake  of  securing  addl* 
tlonal  business  and  additional  profits  from  Canada.  It  would,  in  the  long  run, 
be  wiser,  and  certainly  much  more  considerate  and  unselfish,  if  these  big  inter- 
ests had  the  welfare  of  our  northwestern  farmers  nearer  and  dearer  to  their 
hearts.  Live  and  let  live  should  be  their  motto.  As  for  myself,  my  course  seema 
clear  in  this  matter.  My  youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  farm  work, 
and  I  have  ever  since  had  a  fondness  for  tiie  fiirm.  I  know  how  hard  the  farm« 
er*s  lot  is;  how  he  must  work  and  struggle  early  and  late,  from  dawn  until  dark. 
No  eight-hour  day  for  him.  His  life  is  so  stroiuous  that  the  allurements  of  the 
large  cities  attract  his  children  and  make  hired  help  scarce. 

In  pioneer  days,  when  contending  against  grasshoppers,  hail,  drought,  rust, 
high  transportation  rates,  and  high  interest  rates,  it  was  a  battle  that  tried 
men*8  nerves  and  souls.  But  the  farmer  did  not  flinch.  He  carved  out  a  home 
for  himself  and  furnished  traffic  for  the  railroads,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
Jobbers,  and  grain  for  the  millers,  and  they  all  waxed  strong  from  his  efforts. 
During  all  these  years  he  has  been  called  upon  and  has  stood  ready  to  help  all 
other  industries  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff.  Such  a  tariff  until  quite 
recently  has  afforded  him  no  direct  protection,  and  now  when  the  tariff  is 
about  to  afford  him  such  direct  protection  and  beneflt  for  his  industries  as  all 
the  other  industries  have  enjoyed  and  han-ested  these  many  years,  it  is  curtly 
and  in  cold  blood  proposed  to  deprive  him  and  divest  him  of  all  the  direct  advan» 
tages  of  protection.  His  products  are  to  be  singled  out  for  free  trade.  He  is 
blandly  told  that  while  protection  is  good  for  everybody  else  it  is  not  good  for 
the  farmer.  He  alone  is  to  be  an  outlaw  in  the  realm  of  protection.  Help  the 
railroads,  prop  up  the  manufacturers  and  other  big  interests,  but  let  the  farmer 
shift  for  himself,  seems  to  be  this  modern  hermaphrodite  scheme  of  reciprocity. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  my  course  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
some  of  the  railroads  in  Minnesota,  and  that  it  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  millers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  Jobbers  and  wholesalers  of  our  three 
largest  cities,  yet  nevertheless  I  can  not  see  my  way  clear  to  desert  the  farmers 
of  our  State.  My  pulse  beats  with  their  pulse,  my  heart  throbs  with  their 
hearts,  and  their  soul  is  mine.  The  words  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  come 
to  me  on  this  occasion : 

Here  I  stand ;  I  can  do  no  otherwise.    God  help  me. 


Fbidav,  JrwE  16.  1911. 

IMTOBT  AlfD  KXPORT  TRADE.  WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Mr.  President,  some  weeks  ago  I  requested  certain  Informa- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  State  Department,  in  reference  to 
exports  and  Imports  into  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
also  a  statement  as  to  certain  prices  of  agricultural  products  covered  by  the 
reciprocity  agreement  for  the  20-year  period,  1890-1900,  inclusive.  In  reply  to 
that  request  the  bureau  has  sent  me  the  Information  in  the  form  of  statistics. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  matter  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 
<S.  Doc.  No.  49.) 

llie  VicF  Pbbsident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  is  entered. 

RECIPSOCITT  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  ask  that  the  formal  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with» 
that  it  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  considering  amendments,  and  that  the  com* 
mi t tee  amendment  be  considered  first. 

The  Vice  I^sesident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Hktburn.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  order  of  procedure  that  is  the  rule  as 
to  appropriation  bills.  We  have  undertaken  to  apply  that  rule  once  or  twice 
to  other  measures  of  legislation  and  it  did  not  work  out  well.    I  am  speaking 
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of  what  we  can  enforce.  We  can  not  enforce  it,  becanse  tbere  is  no  rule  under 
whlcli  we  can  do  it.  If  we  undertake  it  in  that  way  it  will  bave  to  be  done 
by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Prnbose.  The  bill  is  short  It  does  not  make  much  difference,  if  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  prefers  to  have  the  bill  read. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere.  I  merely  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  proved  a  failure  in  the  past  as  a  method  of  considering 
legislative  measures  other  than  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Let  the  bill  be  read  In  the  usual  order. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read  in  the  usual  order. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President*  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Bankhead,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlstow,  Brown,  Bryan, 
Bumham,  Burton,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Crawford,  Cullom,  Cum- 
mins, Curtis,  Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Galllnger,  Gamble.  Guggenheim,  Heybum, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kenyon,  Kern,  La 
Follette,  Lodge,  McCumber,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Nixon, 
Owen,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Reed,  Root,  Shlvely,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot. 
Swansou,  Townsend,  Warren,  Wetmore,  and  Works. 

Mr.  Smoot.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Sutherland]  is  absent  attending  a  hearing  and 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Polndexter]  is  imav(»ldably  detained  from  the 
Chamber. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Forty-nine  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Before  the  rending  of  the  bill  Is  commenced  I  wish  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  as  to  his  information  concern- 
ing the  preparation  of  Senators  to  discuss  the  bill.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
great  enthusiasm  manifested  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  Penbose.  As  far  as  I  am  advised,  and  I  have  made  careful  Inquiry  in 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  there  are  very  few  Senators  who  expect  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  measure,  and  those  who  expressed  an  intention  to  speak  against  it 
do  not  seem  to  have  made  much  progress  in  the  way  of  being  prepared. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  raised  the  question,  because 
there  ought  to  be  some  understanding  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  should  be  pressed.  Either  the  Senate  should  fix  a  day  to 
vote  on  the  bill,  in  which  case  Senators  can  take  their  time,  or  else  there 
ought  to  be  some  disposition  shown  to  fill  in  the  days  as  they  pass  by  before  we 
come  to  a  vote  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  President,  I  raised  the  question  for  the  reason  that  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  have  suggested  to  me  that  they  are  not  ready 
and  will  not  be  ready  to-morrow  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  bill. 
Quite  a  number  of  Senators  said  to  me  that  they  are  preparing  speeches. 
Other  Senators  have  said  to  me  that  they  have  Important  committee  work  to 
do  to-morrow.  The  su^estion  was  made  that  we  could,  without  detriment  to 
the  public  service,  adjourn  over  until  ^tonday,  and  I  will  venture  to  make  the 
motion  now  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  it  be  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Penbose.  If  I  may  he  permitted 

The  Vice  President.  It  is  not  a  debatable  question. 

Mr.  Penbose.  Before  the  motion  is  put,  I  will  state  that  I  am  not  advised 
that  any  Senator  will  be  ready  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  I  think  we  ought  to  meet  on  Monday. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  moves  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  to-day  it  be  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
correctly  that  there  is  no  one  willing  to  speak  in  behalf  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  understand  that  there  are  not  as  many  desirous  of  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  measure  as  there  are  those  who  desire  to  speak  against  it.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  would  be  willing  to  vote  this  afternoon  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Without  any  debate?  « 

Mr.  Penbose.  Without  any  debate. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Is  that  the  disposition  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance? 
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Mr.  Penbose.  I  will  be  willing  to  vote  now  on  what  has  been  before  the 
oonntiy  for  six  months  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  both  sides.  Months  have 
been  taken. 

Mr.  HEYBX7RN.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  both  sides  have  been  before  the 
country? 

Mr.  Penbose.  To  an  extent,  I  think  so,  in  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
which  occupied  nearly  a  month,  during  which  over  a  hundred  persons  were 
heard  from  all  over  the  country,  chiefly  against  the  measure 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  very  strange  that  a  measure 
which  is  calculated  to  bring  into  unrestricted  competition  the  natural  products 
of  a  foreign  country  larger  than  our  own,  and  the  surrender  of  revenues  amount- 
ing to  between  four  and  five  million  dollars  a  year,  should  excite  no  controverby 
in  this  Chamber. 

Has  this  measure  no  champion  in  the  Soiate,  North  or  South,  on  either  siae 
of  the  aisle?  Theai,  in  the  name  of  reason,  why  is  it  here,  and  why  was  it 
begotten? 

I  am  surprised  that  Senators  who  have  hitherto  asserted  the  right  to  be 
heard  upon  legislation  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  countrymen  should  hesitate 
at  this  critical  Juncture  and  not  be  willing  to  come  out  Into  the  open  and  dis- 
cuss a  measure  so  shorn  of  actual  merit,  a  proposition  that  has  been  rejected 
again  and  again  by  the  chief  officers  of  this  €k>vemment.  This  agreement  is 
analogous  in  almost  every  detail  to  the  one  entered  into  l>etween  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  1864  on  behalf  of  Canada,  and  which  the  great  Lincoln 
asked  the  Senate  to  repeal.  Canada  proposed  this  same  me.isure  to  President 
Grant,  and  it  was  rejected  as  undesirable.  It  was  urged  again  and  again  by 
Canada  upon  Harrison  and  Blaine,  and  rejected  by  these  great  statesmen  as 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Perhaps,  after  all,  no  one  in 
the  Chamber  is  willing  to  defend  it  in  view  of  our  past  experience  in  this  direc- 
tion, an  experience  which  met  the  prompt  condemnation  of  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  and  which  has  met  with  no  public  or  official  favor  since  that  historic 
day  in  January,  1866,  when  the  old  agreement  was  repealed  through  the  efforts 
of  Chandler,  Wade,  Sherman,  and  other  great  leaders  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  a  history-making  forum,  the  record  here  made  is  indelible,  and  fidelity 
and  faithfulness  to  our  own  countrymen  will  be  the  sole  test  which  the  future 
will  apply  to  our  course  in  this  matter.  We  must  not  turn  the  deaf  ear  to  th*) 
apprehensions  of  our  own  people;  we  must  not  refuse  to  be  guided  by  their 
wisdom  and  past  experience  in  this  direction;  the  back  of  labor  must  not  be 
broken  for  the  wedding  feast;  the  rich  soil  of  our  own  country  must  not  be 
despoiled  for  the  purpose  of  adding  luster  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Mr.  President,  I  ran  understand  why  there  should  be  no  affirmative  side  to 
this  question,  when  we  are  to  give  to  the  people  of  a  foreign  state  all  the  rights 
of  meml>ershlp  In  the  American  Union,  and  permit  them  at  the  same  time  to  be 
protected,  defended,  and  controlled  by  one  of  the  foremost  powers  in  all  the 
world. 

Are  we,  Mr.  President,  to  put  aliens  upon  an  equality  with  our  own  American 
citisens,  without  any  power  to  tax  them  or  to  draft  them  into  the  service  of  our 
country  in  time  of  peril,  without  a  reason  being  given  for  this  extraordinury  pro- 
cedure and  this  unfair  advantage  over  the  people  of  our  own  land? 

I  am  amazed  that  a  proposition  so  radical  should  have  boon  so  seriously 
considered  for  weeks  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  appear  here  without  a 
favorable  report  or  a  word  of  enlightenment,  and  that  now  no  one  on  the  com- 
mittee Is  willing  to  rise  and  defend  it 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship?  To  lal>or 
and  toll,  preparing  the  vineyard  for  the  stranger  who  only  comes  to  us  at 
daybreak  and  again  recrosses  our  border  as  the  sun  goes  down?  Have  we  no 
exclusive  joys  within  the  confines  of  our  own  land  beyond  the  prying  gaze  of 
strangers  whose  only  mission  among  us  is  to  tear  down  and  to  destroy?  The 
burdens  of  this  €k>vemment  have  in  times  past  been  heavy  and  hard  to  bear; 
were  we  able  to  enlist  our  northern  neighbors  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came? 
Did  they  assuage  the  anguish  of  broken  hearts  or  bind  up  the  exposed  wounds ; 
did  they  defend  us  on  the  field  of  trnttle  alongside  the  farmer  soldier  whose 
Interest  Is  now  in  jeopardy ;  did  they  pay  the  debt  incurred  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  of  States,  the  largest  ever  assumed  by  a  free  people?  No!  It 
fell  upon  the  toiler  In  factory  and  field,  and  without  complaining  he  has  paid 
It  nngmdglngly.  We  promised  him  this  market  for  his  wares,  gave  him  cer- 
tain astarance  of  this  land  for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  his  genius,  and  now, 
when  the  harvest  is  ripe,  it  is  to  be  garnered  by  strangers  and  with  our  con* 
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sent  I  protest,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  against  this  arrangement.  It  Is 
nnfalr-and  nnjust  to  tbe  people  npon  the  American  farm  and  not  belpfal  to 
those  in  factory  or  mine;  It  is  reciprocity  only  in  name  and  d^rades  tbac 
wholesome  principle  into  sharp  practice  and  chicanery.  Sir,  I  woald  feel 
unworthy  to  stand  in  this  high  place  If  I  did  not  resent  with  all  my  vigor  tills 
anault  upon  the  institutions  of  the  State  which  sent  me  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  speech  at  this  time.  I  thought  that 
we  were  to  be  enlightened  by  some  great  burst  of  wisdom  that  would  abed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  this  vexatious  problem.  But,  alas,  all  tls^ts  are  oat.  Hie 
Chamber  is  in  darkness,  and  no  word  Is  to  be  spoken :  a  fit  setting  Indeed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  deed. 

Mr.  Kkbn.  Mr.  Presldoit 

The  Prksidiivg  Officrb  (Mr.  Oallinger  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  am  amazed  that  we  are  tu  have  no  enllghtenmcDt 
from  Senators  who  have  had  the  exclusive  custody  of  this  measure  for  many 
weeks  past 

Mr.  Kkbh.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  a  question? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Oertainly. 

Mr.  Kebit.  Has  the  Senator  read  the  very  able  argument  In  favor  of  this 
measure  made  by  the  Republican  President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
BepubUcan  governor  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President.  I  have  read  both. 

Mr.  KssN.  Have  they  not  illuminated  the  subject?    Have  they  shed  no  llgiit? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  uttered  many  splendid  thoughts;  he  has,  with  a  power  of 
analysis  unsurpassed  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  been  able  to  speak  intelU> 
gently  and  instructively  upon  many  public  questions;  but  I  am  amased«  sir. 
that  of  all  the  things  he  has  discussed,  of  all  the  wisdom  he  has  uttered,  of  all 
the  suggestions  he  has  made,  the  only  one  that  has  found  a  warm  welcome  or 
a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  brain  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  Is  a  measure  so  tinctored 
with  Democracy  that  It  finds  no  championship  here  in  the  par^  to  which  I 
belong. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  bill  later  as  thoroughly  as  my  time 
and  my  strength  will  permit,  but  will  not  detain  the  Senate  for  that  purpoae 
at  this  time.  Ordinarily,  we  consider  the  afllrmative  side  of  a  proposition 
and  thai  the  negative,  but  we  are  not  to  have  any  discussion.  It  is  to  be 
taken  blindly,  without  further  thought,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  do  It  are 
welcome  to  the  responsibility  which  that  course  ImiHles.  But  for  mys^  I  ahnll 
refuse  to  do  It,  and  will,  at  an  early  day,  give  reasons  which  prompt  my  earnest 
opposition  to  this  measure 

The  PsBSioiifG  Offices.  Tbe  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asks  that  the  btU 
be  read,    llie  Secretary  will  proceed  to  read  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read. 

The  ViCB  PaxfliDENT.  The  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  will  be 
stated. 

The  Secbbtabt.  On  page  24,  line  3.  after  the  word  "  board/'  it  is  proposed  to 

insert: 

sad  when  the  Pnatdent  of  th«  United  States  ehatl  btve  Mtlafaetory  evldeaee,  sad  tkall 
make  prodamfttloa  that  rack  wood  palp,  paper  and  board,  being  tbe  prodneta  of  tbe 
United  SUtee,  are  admiUed  Into  Canada  free  of  dnty. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  that  ameuduieut  be  passed  over. 

The  VdCE  PsEsiDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  passing  over  the  amendment?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Bacon.  What  Is  the  proposition,  Mr.  President?    I  did  not  hear  it 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  pflBf«ed  over  for  the  present.  be> 
cause  the  author  of  the  umeudment  is  not  yet  ready  to  speuk  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.  What  is  the  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  Ix>DGK  The  only  nmendnient  reiiorted  by  the  committee. 

Mr,  Bacon.  Very  well. 

The  ViCR  Pbksidknt.  Are  there  further  umendnients?  If  not,  the  bill  will  be 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  procedure,  while  strictly 
In  order,  would  be  In  contemplation  of  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  recent  action 
In  passing  over  the  amendment.  Of  course,  if  we  psHsed  over  the  amendmefit.  It 
would  Indicate  that  it  wouid  be  left  o|)en  and  not  that  the  bill  would  pass  Into 
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the  Senate.  So  far  na  I  am  concerned,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  perfecly  willing 
for  it  to  proceed  to  the  Senate  and  to  be  voted  on  to-day  without  further  d^ate. 

Mr.  Lodge.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  followed  the  practice  usual  in  the  case 
of  appropriation  bills  and  asked  that  the  amendment  be  passed  over  for  the 
present.    That  is  all  I  intended  to  do. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  amendm«it  can  be  considered  in  the  Senate  just  as  well  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  desires  that,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  procedure 
of  the  Senate.  I  was  out  of  the  Chamber  for  the  moment  and  am  not  informed 
as  to  what  discussion  has  taken  place  so  far,  but  I  desire  to  state  that  I  propose 
to  offer  nn  amendment  to  the  bill  providing  that  the  President  shall  enter  into 
negotiations  with  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  reciprocal  trade  with 
Canada :  and  I  am  rising  for  the  purpose  of  asking  if  I  shall  be  foreclosed  or 
estopped  from  doing  that  if  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate  to-day. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  not  be  foreclosed  if  he  offers  his  amend- 
nioit  at  any  time  before  the  bill  is  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Lodge]  has  asked  that  the  amendment  reported  by  the  conunittee  go  over^ 
and  couples  that  with  the  suggestion  that  the  author  of  the  amendment  is  not 
yet  ready  to  proceed  to  its  discussion,  it  woyld,  I  think,  be  manifestly  im- 
proper— or,  at  least.  It  would  be  very  unusual — to  have  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate.    Therefore  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  June  19,  1911,  at  12  o'clock  ro. 

Monday,  June  19, 1911. 

Mr.  Wabbbn.  I  present  resolutions  adopted  at  the  twenty-second  annual  ses- 
Kion  of  the  Congress  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January 
10-12,  1911.  relative  to  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  The  resolutions 
are  short,  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Reconl  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  Conorebs  or  TUB  Kmiohtb  or  Labob, 

Albany,  N.  7.,  June  17, 1911. 
Hod.  Fbancib  E.  Wabbbn. 

United  Statee  Senate,  waahington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sbnatob  :  At  tbe  tweoty-iecond  annual  aeaalon  of  the  Consreaa  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  held  at  Albany.  N.  T..  January  10  to  12,  1911,  the  following  resolutlona  were 
adopted: 

Reeelved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  poaltion  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  that  the 
board  of  directors  be,  and  they  hereby  are.  instructed  to  prepare  and  iaaue  an  addresa 
to  the  workera  of  the  country  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  every  dollar's  worth 
of  competitive  Imports  enterlnx  the  ports  of  the  United  States  displaces  that  amount  of 
prodncta  mannfBctured  in  American  ractorles,  mills,  and  workshops  oy  American  workmen. 

Reeolved,  That  we  oppose  any  revision  of  the  tariff,  by  reciprocity  or  otherwise,  which 
does  not  adequately  protect  American  Industrial  products  aKalnst  the  competition  of  for- 
eign labor,  as  any  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  means  a  downward  revision  of  wages. 

Article  2  of  our  constitution  reads : 

**  The  particular  objects  for  which  said  association  is  formed  and  for  which  It  was 
organised  are :  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard  of 
iBOlvldnal  and  national  greatness ;  to  enact  into  statute  law  the  preamble  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor;  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  policy  for  the  protection  of  American  labor  and 
industry ;  and  the  retention  of  the  American  market  for  American  products." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions  and  constitutional  provision  of  our  organisa- 
tion, we  are  opposed  to  House  bill  4412.  which  is  apparently  designed  to  carry  out  and 
make  effective  the  so-called  reciprocity  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Canadian  Oov- 
emmeBt  and  the  United  States.  ..    ^   ^      ^.    ..  ^.  ^ 

We  will  not  attempt,  for  it  would  be  impossible,  to  point  out  all  of  the  objections  which 
might  be  urged  to  its  favorable  consideration,  for  time  sufficient  to  accompllah  that  end  la 
Bot  at  our  command.  ,  ^  ^         .       ..^      - 

We  have  read  with  great  care  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty  with  reference  to 
tbe  admission  of  wood  pulp  and  naper  into  the  United  States,  and  we  must  admit  that 
Its  provisions  are  by  no  means  clear,  and.  in  fact,  we  think  will  be  found  not  to  carry 
tato  effect  the  views  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  It  is  really  bad  enough  aa  It  is. 
bot  to  have  any  mistake  made  about  it  would  be  worse.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  various  Provinces  of  Canada  own  what  Is  called  '*  Crown  lands,**  and  each  Province 
has  the  absolute  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  with  Its  own  products.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  about  12  year*  ago  prohibited  the  ezportaUon  of  any  of  the  products  of 
the  forests  in  rough  sUte  to  the  United  States.  This  p^Hcy  was  followed,  by  the  Prov- 
tare  of  Quebec  Jrfst  recently.  Tbe  question  now  arises  under  tbe  treaty,  Jn«t  what  are 
WB  getting?  It  does  not  say  in  expressed  terms,  as  it  should,  that  the  benefits  of  thB 
AMican  markets  shall  not  be  open  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  until  all 
rBBtrlctlOBS  of  whatsoever  kind  are  removed  by  the  various  Provinces.  Ob  the  contrary. 
It  Is  quite  possible,  and  It  Is  our  construction,  that  paper  mantifactured  from  wood  cut  on 
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Unds  owned  by  lodlvldutls  would  1m  tdmlMlble  Into  the  United  States  whether  the  rr 
•tiictloni  now  maintained  by  the  Tarlone  Provlncea  are  removed  or  not  If  we  art  eorrwct 
In  this  conetmctlon,  the  outrage  of  such  legislation  would  almply  be  Increased.  Tba  hlL 
should  at  least  be  amended  so  as  to  leave  no  error  In  it  upon  this  very  Important  missttiiii. 
for  nnless  the  American  manufacturer  of  paper  secures  a  free  and  unlimited  supply  froM 
Canada,  then  there  Is  absolutely  no  excuse  wnatsoerer  for  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  so  far 
as  this  industry  Is  concerned. 

There  was  an  exhaustlTe  inquiry  made  into  thl^  question  of  the  duty  on  print  paper  Vy 
the  Mann  committee  two  years  ago  and,  while  we  did  not  agree  with  the  deduction  aad 
cooclnslons  of  the  committee,  they  reported  at  that  time  that  there  oufrtit  to  be  a  4mtj 
of  12  per  ton  on  white  print  paper.  After  a  very  careful  investigation  the  House  agreed 
with  the  Mann  committee  on  a  |2  tariff — a  ton.  The  bill  went  \o  the  BeaatiL  and  Chey 
concluded  that  |4  per  ton  more  correctly  represented  the  required  tariff,  and  Congi  eei 
Anally  compromised  on  $3.75  per  ton. 

Further,  we  have  been  Informed  upon  the  beet  of  authority  that  the  PreeldcBt  of  tbr 
United  States  at  that  time  stated  that  the  paper  makers  had  made  a  better  case  tkaa 
anyone  else  who  had  appeared  before  him  for  a  protective  tarlflT  upon  their  Indoatrlaa 
The  subject  has  since  that  time  been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Board,  wnleh  during  the  p*«t 
year  has  made  an  exhaustive  Inquiry  into  this  subject,  and  in  the  final  report  of  tM« 
commission  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  two  countriee  was  etated  to 
be  $5.36  per  ton. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries — In  fact,  (he  second  greatest  slnde  Indostrr— <a 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  capital  Is  represented  bv  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
The  amount  paid  yearly  to  the  laborers  Is  represented  In  millions  of  dollan.  Its  toOffr* 
are  numt>ered  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  What  has  It  done  that  It  should  be  singled  oot 
from  all  the  Industries  which  concededly  should  be  protected  for  public  executlott — a»d 
In  behalf  of  our  Canadian  brethren  and  a  few  newB|paper  owners — who,  throogb  thr 


American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John   ISerrta 
and  Mr.  Herman  Rldder,  have  csrried  on  a  relentless  war  for  the  past  five  years  to  dr 
stroy  the  paper  Industry  of  the  United  States  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  dlctat* 
the  price  at  which  print  paper  should  be  nold. 

If  finished  paper  Is  to  be  imported  Into  this  country  free  of  duty,  the  great  paper  !■• 
dustry  will  be  crippled,  and  the  man  who  is  a  paper  maker  by  trade  has  got  to  go  to 
Cansda  to  follow  his  -trsde,  and  take  his  wife  sua  family  Into  the  wilderness  to  Ilw. 
when*  there  is  no  compulsory  education  law  and  not  one  of  the  comforts  of  elTHIsatiett 
It  means  the  death  blow  to  many  communities  clustered  about  the  paper  mills  and  tb» 
breaking  up  of  American  homes  and  migration  of  our  skilled  labor  to  Canada,  and  w» 
are  aolng  to  hsve  a  lot  of  mills  on  our  hands,  that  won't  sell  for  money  enough  to  pay 
the  bondholders,  and  the  Cansdlans  nre  going  to  have  our  business  and  our  pro4lta. 

Reciprocity  has  been  tried  In  this  country  several  times,  but  has  fslled  for  good  reaaooa 
In  particular  has  this  been  so.  snd  alwsyn  will  continue  to  be  so.  where  there  exist* 
competition  between  two  countries  In  the  raising  or  production  of  the  same  articles  which 
are  affected  by  reciprocity.  Of  necessity  it  is  Intended  thst  when  arilclea  are  placed  apeo 
the  free  list,  or  tsrlff  greatly  reduced.  It  must  place  the  producer  of  these  artldee  opoo 
both  sides  at  a  disadvantage  with  reference  to  such  production.  Take  the  present  pro 
posed  treaty,  for  example.  The  farmer's  products  of  sll  kinds  sre  placed  upon  the  rre» 
fist,  while  the  Canadian  manufacturer  Is  supposed.  In  conslderstlon  thereof  and  of  be»e- 
fits  accruing,  to  reduce  the  tariff,  which  is  his  protection,  upon  the  articles  which  he  pro 
duces.  Nothing  Is  placed  upon  the  free  Wnt  for  the  benefit  of  either,  yet  they  are  cmms 
pelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden  for  the  slleged  benefit  of  others.  For  Instance*  what 
return  does  the  Amerlcsn  fsrmer  receive  In  conslderstlon  of  the  placing  of  all  of  bis 
products  upon  the  free  list  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  places  him  In  competltton  with 
the  producers  of  otber  lands?  We  submit  that  he  receives  nothing  In  return  for  this 
sacrifice  on  his  part.  He  still  continues  to  work  his  farm,  which  has  cost  him  moeb 
more  than  his  competitor :  pays  more  for  the  wsaes  of  his  farm  hands  and  purchasea  all 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family  In  the  highest  markets  of  the  world.  9lo 
(srlff  Is  reduced  on  anything  which  he  purchases,  hut  only  on  that  which  he  prodngse. 
He  psvs  just  ss  hieh  prices  ss  before  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  Where,  then,  does  ^ 
come  In?  He  simply  does  not  come  In.  He  Is  left  to  shift  for  himself  as  best  be  eaa. 
bcMrfna  the  additional  burdens  of  stste  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

At   the  same  time  bow   fares  it  with   the  Canadlnn   manufscturer?     Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  hill  he  Is  also  called  upon  to  make  sacrifice.    He  finds  that  everything  that 
he  and  his  employees  purchose  has  cone  un  In  price,  and.  at  the  same  time,  he  Is  forrM 
Into  competition  with  a  strong  neighbor  with  reference  to  all  that  he  produces.    Clearfy 
these  two  classes  of  citizens,  to  wit.  the  American  farmer  and  the  Canadian  mannfar 
turer.  are  being  discriminated  aealnst  for  a  more  favored  class.     In  this  esse  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  Is  discriminated  against  In  favor  of  the  .\merlcan  manufacturer,  and.  on  tW 
other  hand,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  Is  discriminated  against  In  favor  of  the  Cana 
dian  farmer.     In  other  words,  one  class  of  our  oltlzenM  la  msde  to  suffer  a  loss  for  th^ 

f proposed  benefit  of  another,  which  poHcy  no  partv  can  stand  or  endure  for  the  reason  that 
t  Is  grosslv  nnfsfr  as  well  as  unequal  treatment  of  our  citlsens  who  are  l»elng  dlscria 
Inated  against.  There  should  and  must  ho  equality  of  opportunity  or  the  principle  of 
protection  must  perish.  We  are  protectionists.  We  believe  In  the  principle  of  universal 
protection,  but  It  must  apply  equslly  to  all.  It  must  apply  to  all  parts  of  our  coouaon 
country,  equallv  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  to  those  eneaged  In  manufacture.  The«  tb» 
principle  Is  safe,  otherwise  It  must  perish,  for  the  people  will  no  more  endure  half  pro- 
tection and  half  free  trade  than  our  forefathers  would  suffer  our  Nation  to  remain  half 
free  and  half  slsve.  It  must  he  one  or  the  other,  and  now  is  the  time  when  that  qne» 
tion  Is  to  he  determined. 

The  humsn  race  Is  like  a  man  1o«t  In  the  forests :  it  moves  in  circles,  tmt  we  rom* 
hsck  to  the  starting  point  In  time.  So  It  Is  with  reference  to  the  Canadian  reelproctty. 
for  in  1HSS4  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  actug 
in  behalf  of  Canada  which  placed  substantially  sll  the  products  of  the  farm  upon  th» 
free  list  In  consideration  of  certain  alleged  concessions  In  favor  of  our  manufactnrt»g 
Industries.  This  treaty  was  to  continue  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  aa  much  longer 
as  the  contracting  parties  should  mutually  agree.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  worfc> 
Ings  of  thst  treafy  and  the  results.  It  is  sufllclent  to  say  that  the  Imports  late  th* 
United  States  during  the  time  the  treaty  continued  In  force,  to  wit.  from  1864  to  IMS 
Increased  261  per  cent.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Privy  Council,  dated  February  10,  1864.  vis : 
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^  "  'tJ.^®'*!?'  **•  *™PO«lble  to  express  Id  figures  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  extent 
to  which  the  facilities  of  commercial  intercourse  created  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  have 
contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  Province,  and  it  would  he  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  which  the  people  of  Canada  attach  to  the  continued  enjoy- 
ment of  these  facilities." 

While  it  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  treaty  was  in  great  favor,  on  account  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred,  with  Canada,  how  is  It  looked  upon  bv  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
wa  find  that  on  Januarv  18.  1865,  notice  was  given  by  this  country  to  Great  Britain  of 
Its  intention  to  abrogate  the  treaty  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  *'  no  longer  for  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  same  in  force." 

This  tells  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  treaty 
lasted  12  years  and  came  to  an  ignominious  end  on  March  17,  1866.  and  no  statesman 
worthy  of  the  name  has  sought  to  revive  It  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  difficulty  of  such  arrangements  we  have  attempted  to  point  out,  to  wit:  It  is 
Impossible  to  deal  fairly  and  without  discrimination  with  our  people;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  favors  one  interest  to  the  detriment  of  another,  for  wnicn  no  party  can  be 
responsible. 

In  concluding  this  subject  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate  to  the  remarks  of  Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  made  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1866,  when  the  subject  of  annulling  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Ciuiada  was  under  consideration : 

**The  farmer  Is  compelled  to  pay  tax  in  various  forms  on  everv  commodity  he  con- 
sumes and  on  everything  that  he  raises,  while,  by  our  traety  with  Great  Britain,  all 
the  products  of  Canada  come  into  our  markets  free  from  duty.  While  this  treaty  stands 
It  is  a  discrimination  against  every  farmer  and  every  mechanic  and  every  industrial 
Interest  of  the  Western  states.  The  farmer  in  Canada  may  raise  his  grain  and  produce 
and  send  It  to  our  markets  free  of  duty,  and  it  pays  uo  tax.  We  can  not  reacn  their 
railroads;  we  can  not  tax  their  transportation;  we  can  not  affect  them  in  the  least; 
and  yet  every  interest  of  our  farmers  is  taxed.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  while  we 
maintain  our  present  system  of  internal  taxation  the  reciprocity  treatv  is  a  direct  benefit 
to  the  Canadian  producer,  farmer,  and  mechanic,  snd  it  Is  a  discrimination  against  our 
own  farmers  and  mechanics.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  for  this  reason  alone,  if  there 
were  no  other,  that  this  treaty  ought  to  fall." 

The  same  reasoning  which  applied  then  applies  now  with  even  greater  force,  and 
history  will  be  found  to  be  simply  repeating  Itself. 

The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  now  pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
entering  wedge  for  tne  destruction  of  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  labor  and 
American  industry,  and  we  wish  to  be  recorded  as  being  against  this  bill  or  any  similar 
measuxe  which  seeks  to  destroy  the  farming  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States  by  turning  the  American  market  over  to  foreigners. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thb  Oon«)RB.s.s  or  thb  Kkiohts  of  Labor, 

(8BAL.]  R.  Mansion,  Hecretary  and  Treasurer. 
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The  Vies  Pbesident.  Morning  business  Is  closed. 

Mr.  PKXfiosE.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  Pbesidbnt.  The  question  Is  on  the  pending  amendment  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McCuMREB.  What  is  the  pending  amendment.  Mr.  President? 

The  Vice  Fbesident.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendm^it 

The  Secretabt.  The  pending  amendment  in  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.    On  page  24.  line  3.  after  the  word  "board/*  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert : 
aad  when  the  Prealdeat  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  erldence  and  shall 


sate  Drodamatlon  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper  and  board,  being  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

The  Vice  Pebsident.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  that  amaidment  was  passed  over  at  my  request 
OD  Friday  last  because  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root],  whose  amend- 
ment it  is,  was  not  then  prepared  to  go  on  with  its  discussion.  He  is  not 
present  thia  morning,  and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  again  passed  oyer. 

Bir.  Bailet.  Mr.  Presid^it,  I  imagine  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  does 
not  need  to  prepare  an  address  to  vindicate  an  amendment  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  says  conforms  the  bill  to  that  agreement.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  indicate  that  there  Is  any  serious  opposition  to 
making  the  law  exactly  what  the  treaty  is? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  said  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  the  amendment  on  Friday  when  the  bill  was  up.  He  is  not 
here  this  morning.  I  then  understood  he  would  be  ready  to  go  on  when  the 
bill  was  again  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cbawfobo.  Mr.  President  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  Vice  Psesident.  The  Secretary  will  cull  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  tbeir 
names: 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bradley,  Brlggs,  Brlstow,  Bryan.  BiiriilBAJ&. 
Burton,  Ghamherlaln,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Crane,  Crawford,  Curtis,  DillingliaBi. 
Dixon,  Foster,  Gal  linger,  Gamble,  Gronna,  Guggenheim.  Heybum,  Hitchcock* 
Johnston  of  Alabama.  Jones.  Kenyon.  Kern,  Lippitt,  Lodge,  MoCumbert  Martin 
of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nixon,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins 
Pomerene,  Reed,  Shlvely,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Swansoo,  Thorn- 
ton, Townsend,  Warr«),  Wetmore.  Williams,  and  Works. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Poindexter]  is  unavoidably  alwent  from  tlie 
Chamber  on  important  business. 

The  Vice  Pbesipent.  Fifty-two  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  caiL  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pendlnc 
amendment. 

Mr.  CT.APP.  Mr.  President.  I  notice  the  absence  of  a  number  of  Senators  who 
in  tlie  former  debate  on  this  subject  took  a  very  active  part,  who,  I  think*  mlcht 
be  said  to  be  somewhat  in  charge  of  this  particular  item  of  paper  and  palp  and 
pulp  wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  acted  on  at  this 
time.  Personally,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  amendment  with 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  bill.  When  the  time  comes,  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  have  some  little  bearing  upon  this  subject — tliat  is^ 
to  strike  out  from  the  bill  the  condition  that  it  go  into  effect  as  to  paper  and 
wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  only  upon  condition  that  Canada  remove  all  ctutrpes 
of  any  kind  on  those  articles. 

W*hen  the  Payne>Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  before  the  Senate  I  opposed,  and  aba II 
ogain  oppose,  the  double  taxation  of  our  people  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  burden  of  a  tariff  on  one  hand  and  the  necesalty  of 
protection  on  the  other,  on  the  fair  equation  of  those  two  propositions  the  doty 
should  be  taken  off  paper,  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  consumer  of  paper.  I  for 
one  can  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  that  duty  shall  remain  simply  t>ecause  Canada 
has  put  another  tax  upon  it.  That  is  biting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  ftice;  and 
when  that  point  is  reached  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Brown],  who  had  this  matter  in  charge  two 
years  ago,  and  who  is.  I  think,  very  much  Interested  in  this  item,  is  abaeot ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  at  this  point  In  the  debate,  when  everybody 
knows  that  the  debate  haK  got  to  continue  at  least  for  some  days  yel,  w« 
should  take  a  vote  upon  this  question  this  morning.  I  move  that  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  No  motion  is  pending.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  be  iwssed  over? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  ask  that  it  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  object. 

The  Vice  President.  Objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  object  to  unanimous  consent  for  its  consideration. 

The  Vjce  Psesident.  It  does  n<»t  require  unanimous  consent  It  is  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  under  Mood  the  Chair  to  say  that  the  request  was  for  nnanimooa 
consent  for  its  consideration. 

The  Vice  Psesident.  C»b,  uo.  The  regular  order  is  the  consideration  of  tlia 
amendment,  and  objection  Is  made  to  its  l>elng  temporarily  passed  over.  Tha 
question,  therefore,  is  on  agreeing;  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  move,  n<»twitbstanding  the  objection,  that  the  amendmeDt  ba 
temporarily  imssed  over.    I  think  that  motion  is  in  order. 

The  Vice  Psesident.  The  Chair  thinks  that  can  not  be  done.  The  amendmenc 
can  be  discussed:  it  can  be  voted  down:  but  the  Chair  thinks  that  it  can  not  be 
moved  to  lay  aside  an  amendment  which  is  regularly  in  order. 

Mr.  (Yapp.  Does  the  Chair  m(«n.  notwithstanding  a  matter  Is  regularly  in 
order,  that  a  motion  to  lay  it  aside  is  not  in  order? 

The  Vice  Psesident.  Not  a  |iending  amendment.  The  whole  matter  can  ba 
laid  aside. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  <*!in  not  believe  that  the  Chair  really  means  that  a  motion  to 
lay  an  amendment  aside  would  be  out  of  order.  If  the  Chair  so  rules,  of  conrae 
that  ends  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCumbw  and  Mr.  Wiiliams  addresned  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Psesident.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  first  rose.  The  Gbalr 
will  recognise  that  Seiiat<ir  xnd  then  recognise  the  Senator  fh>m  MlMlsalppL 
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Mr.  McGuMBKB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WiLLiAUB.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire,  of  course,  to  be  even  seem- 
ingly discourteous  to  any  S^iator,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  push  things  with 
undue  baste;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  although  the  Senate  is  a  highly  d^lbera- 
tlve  body,  when  it  Is  not  ready  to  talk  and  deliberate  business  might  be  attended 
to.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity — and  I 
especially  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose] 
to  the  matter — ^to  suggest  that  perhaps  we  might  agree  now  upon  a  time  at 
which  the  vote  could  be  taken  upon  this  amendment  and  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  can  be  disposed  of  now,  as  I,  for  one,  will  object.  I  did  not 
ask  that  the  amendment  go  over  to-day  on  my  account,  but  on  account  of 
Senators  who  are  absent  and  who,  I  know,  are  interested  and  I  believe  want 
to  be  here.    It  is  not  fair  to  them. 

Mr.  WABBXir.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PacsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  WiLLiAUS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wabbkn.  For  a  question.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  think  it 
would  be  quite  the  thing  to  push  this  matter  now,  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment  absent  from  the  Chamber  temporarily? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  disposed  to  push  it  provided  a  willingness  is  shown 
to  agree  now  to  some  date — I  do  not  care  when — ^not  too  remote,  when  the 
Senate  can  vote  upon  the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Baoon.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  permit  me.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  not  here,  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  in  the 
Capitol,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  here  in  n  moment. 

Mr.  Wabben.  He  is  not  present  here  now  to  speak  for  his  amendment,  which 
Is  before  the  Senate,  and  to  lay  it  aside  for  the  moment  until  he  can  return 
would  be  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  the  whole  country  is  waiting  out  of  doors 
for  the  result  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  Galuhgeb.  Two  countries. 

Mr.  WiLLiAMB.  Many  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  Canadian  reciprocity  have 
said  that  the  business  of  the  country  was  actually  being  disturbed  because  of 
the  agitation  of  this  question,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  agree  upon  a  date  at  which  a  vote  can  be  taken  upon  the  bill  and  the 
amendments.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  in  control 
of  the  bill — I  have  no  wish  to  put  my  oar  in.  but  I  have  gotten  into  it  acci- 
dentally by  the  suggestion  I  made — that  probably  such  a  consent  could  now  be 
obtained. 

The  Vice  PBEamsNT.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Clapp]  has  given 
notice  that  he  would  object  to  any  such  agreement  being  made  to-day,  as  the 
Chair  understood. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  this  question,  then : 
If  I  withdraw  the  objection  which  I  have  made,  then  will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  consider  the  question  of  consenting  to  a  day  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  Glafp.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  personally  has  no  interest  in  the 
postponement  of  this  amendment.  It  was  in  behalf  of  Senators  who  are 
absent  that  he  urged  postponement. 

Mr.  WnxLAMs.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fkct  that  this  is  my  first  term 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  In 
charge  of  the  bill  and  therefore  might  possibly  by  my  Insistence  put  myself  in 
a  ftilse  attitude,  I  shall  not  Insist  upon  the  objection.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
It  Is  time  that  some  effort  was  being  made  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  a 
date  for  a  vote  upon  the  bill  and  amendments. 

The  Vice  Pbbsidekt.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  withdraws  his  objection 
to  the  request  that  the  amendment  be  temporarily  passed  over. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  this 
amendment  shall  interfere  In  any  way  with  progress  upon  this  bill  or  the 
disposition  of  the  bill.  It  was  my  purpose  this  morning  to  give  notice  that  ou 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  day  after  to-morrow,  at  the  close  of  the  routine 
business,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  should  make  some  remarks  upon 
the  reciprocity  agreement  and  Incidentally  upon  the  committee  amendment  to 
which  my  name  has  been  popularly  attached.  Unless  that  is  at  odds  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate,  I  now  give  that  notice. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Pretiident,  as  I  understand,  there  is  no  otlier 
ment  pending? 

Mr.  Smoot.  This  Is  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Root.  Tbis  )k  the  committee  a  mend  ment.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  biU 
should  not  be  reported  to  the  Semite.  I  can  say  whatever  I  bare  to  ny  upon  it 
Just  us  well  in  the  Senate  ak  in  Committee  of  the  Wboie;  and,  ao  far  as  I  an. 
concerned,  although  I  have  no  right  to  say  anything  abont  the  progreav  of  the 
bill,  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  I  shall  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  bill  being  reported  to  the  Senate,  letting  the  discussion  upon  that  or  anj 
other  amendment  come  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  One  moment,  please.  The  Chair  nnderstanda  that  tb« 
Senator  from  Minnesota  hns  naked  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  br 
temporarily  passed  over.  To  that  the  Senator  from  Misaissippl  [Mr.  WUllanui; 
objected.  He  has  now  withdrawn  the  objection.  la  there  any  other  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is  temporarily  passed  over. 

Mr.  Root.  Then  I  give  the  notice  of  which  I  q)oke,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
routine  business  on  Wednesday,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  wtn  make 
some  remarks  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  W!U  the  Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  shcaild  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  amend- 
ment which  he  proposes  is  in  harmony  with  the  original  agreement  between  the 
Canadian  commissioners  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Root.  It  was  not  my  pun^^se  to  go  into  a  diacusslon  of  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  to-day,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  This 
amendment,  which  is  propose<l  by  the  committee  and  which  la  attributed  to  me 
because  I  suggested  it,  I  believe,  to  the  committee,  simply  makes  the  bill  coo- 
form  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  has  no  other  purpose  or  effect 

Mr.  Smith  of  Micbigan.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  know  whether  the 
bill  now  pending  in  the  CanHdhin  Parliament  contains  the  provision  reoom- 
mended  by  the  committee  ami  urged  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  bill  in  the  Canadian  Psrlia- 
ment  requires  that  the  provision  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  various  Prorlncca 
have  agreed  not  to  place  an  exiK^rt  duty  upon  the  articles  contained  in  It. 

Mr.  Ijodqe.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me.  the  bill  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
repeats  exactly  the  provim>  in  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  Prealdent.  The 
Root  amendment,  in  effect,  reproduces  that. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Then,  so  far  ns  we  are  advised,  the  bill  now  peaading 
In  the  Canadian  Parliament  giving  effect  to  this  arrangement  Is  tn  exact 
harmony  with  the  original  understanding,  and  neither  with  respect  to  pulp  wood 
nor  print  paper  has  it  been  changed  In  any  particular  from  that  understanding. 
The  changes  have  been  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  enlarge  the 
rights  of  Canada  beyond  the  treaty  agreement  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
l>e<>ple. 

The  Vice  Psesident.  Are  there  other  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  In  connection  with  that 
matter.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  la 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Provinces  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce.  There  la 
no  foundation  for  such  a  conclusion.  The  constitution  granted  to  the  Provinces 
expressly  excludes  that  subject.  It  Is  all  a  sham  and  a  pretense  that  we  he^r 
about  the  necessity  for  the  Government  of  Canada  to  have  the  consent  of  ber 
Provinces  in  making  any  such  treaty. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  tbe  Senator  from  Idaho  will  allow  me,  the  Provinces  hsre  com- 
plete control  over  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Heybubw.  This  is  a  queption  of  a  tariff  regulation  governing  com- 
merce'  

Mr.  Ix)DGE.  But  nlne-terithF  cf  the  wood  and  wood  pulp  comes  from  wood  cut 

on  Crown  lands 

Mr.  Heybcbw.  That  !►  another  question. 

Mr.  liODoE.  Which  those  Provinces  control. 

Mr.  Heybubw.  That  is  another  question. 

My  remarks  grew  out  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  with  reference  to  the 
right  of  Canada  to  make  this  tariff  arrangement.  I  say  it  la  absolnte,  snd  it  la 
not  aubject  to  the  consent  of  or  to  be  withheld  by  any  Province  in  Canada.  Tbe 
ownership  of  the  lands  is  another  question. 
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Mr.  CuBTiB.  Mr.  Preeldent-^ 


Tbe  YicB  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  Hktbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Curtis.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  said  nothing  about  the  action,  power, 
or  the  rights  of  tbe  Canadian  Government.  He  simply  repeated  what  he  under- 
stood was  one  of  the  proTisions  of  the  bill  which  is  pending  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  If  such  a  provision  is  pending,  it  is  voluntary  and  may  per- 
haps be  introduced  as  an  excuse  on  the  part  of  Canada  that  she  is  not  abso- 
lutely free  to  make  any  arrangement  with  a  foreign  country  with  reference  to 
commerce,  which,  of  course,  includes  the  making  of  tariff  regulations. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  provision 
I  have  referred  to.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  bill  on  my  desk,  but  I  want  it 
printed  so  that  the  Record  may  show  Just  what  the  provision  is. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hear^  none. 

The  matter  is  as  follows: 

Providedi  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
8ute«,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  united  States  when  such 
wood  palp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts 
of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  united  States. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  I  can  shorten  this  matter  by  reading  Into 
the  Record  the  provision  of  the  Canadian  bill  with  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  provided  us.  After  providing  that  pulp  of  wood, 
mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached  or  unbleached,  and  so 
forth,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  this  proviso  is 
added: 

Frovided.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  nee  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  when  such 
wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  belns  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  free  of  duty  Into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  That  is  the  provision. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  So  it  appears  to  be  an  absolute  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  admit  our  paper,  our  wood  pulp,  and  our  pulp  wood 
free  into  Canada,  provided  we  admit  It  free  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  or  of  some  individual  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
whether  or  not  the  so-called  Root  amendment  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee  for  adoption,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  any  report  from  the 
committee  as  to  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  adopting  the  Root  amendment. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President  the  so-called  Root  amendment  was  not  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee.  I  do  not  recollect  the  vote,  and  I 
do  not  suiH)08e  it  is  material  on  the  question.  So  far  as  the  fact  that  it  was 
pot  into  the  bill  by  a  majority  vote  constitutes  a  recommendation,  the  amend- 
ment has  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Dixon.  There  was  no  rpason  stated  to  the  Senate  in  reporting  the  bill 
why  the  Root  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  Senator  from  New  York  was  before  the  committee  and 
made  a  very  able  address  to  the  committee,  which  persuaded  a  majority  to  vote 
to  put  it  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  I  want' to  know  is  whether  or  not  there  is  any  informa- 
tion filed  with  the  Senate  from  the  Finance  Committee  why  the  Root  amendment 
should  be  engrafted  onto  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  Penrose.  There  is,  in  the  hearings  had  before  the  committee,  containing 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  • 

Mr.  Gallinger.  It  is  fully  stated  there? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  fully  stated  there. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  strongest  possible  argument  that  could  be  adduced  is  in  print, 
and  he  will  find  it  in  the  agreement  l>etween  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  the  Finance  Committee  has  made  no  statement  whatever  to 
the  Senate  on  the  Root  amendment 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Those  of  us  who  favor  that  amendment  hardly  think  it  neces- 
nry  to  make  more  than  a  mere  suggestion  that  for  some  inscrutable  reason  the 
other  House  dropped  from  the  bill  that  provision  in  the  agreement.  The  Cana- 
dian Parliament  has  retained  It  in  its  bill. 
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sent.  I  protest,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  against  this  arrangement.  It  is 
unftiir-and  unjust  to  the  people  upon  the  American  farm  and  not  helpful  to 
those  in  factory  or  mine;  it  is  reciprocity  only  in  name  and  degrades  that 
wholesome  principle  into  sharp  practice  and  chicanery.  Sir,  I  would  feel 
unworthy  to  stand  in  this  high  place  if  I  did  not  resent  with  all  my  vigor  this 
assault  upon  the  institutions  of  the  State  which  sent  me  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  Intend  to  make  a  speech  at  this  time.  I  thought  that 
we  were  to  be  enlightened  by  some  great  burst  of  wisdom  that  would  shed  a 
flood  of  light  upon  this  vexatious  problem.  But,  alas,  all  lights  are  out.  The 
Chamber  is  in  darkness,  and  no  word  is  to  be  spoken ;  a  fit  setting  indeed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  deed. 

Mr.  Kebn.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gallinger  in  the  cbair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  am  amazed  that  we  are  to  have  no  enlightenment 
from  Senators  who  have  had  the  exclusive  custody  of  this  measure  for  many 
weeks  past. 

Mr.  Kesn.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  a  question? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ekbn.  Has  the  Senator  read  the  very  able  argument  in  favor  of  this 
measure  made  by  the  Republican  President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Bepublican  governor  of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read  both. 

Mr.  Kjern.  Have  they  not  illuminated  the  subject?    Have  they  shed  no  light? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  uttered  many  splendid  thoughts;  he  has,  with  a  power  of 
analysis  unsurpassed  by  many  of  his  predecessors,  been  able  to  speak  intelli- 
gently and  instructively  upon  many  public  questions;  but  I  am  amazed,  sir, 
that  of  all  the  things  he  has  discussed,  of  all  the  wisdom  he  has  uttered,  of  all 
the  suggestions  he  has  made,  the  only  one  that  has  found  a  warm  welcome  or 
a  permanent  lodgment  in  the  brain  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  is  a  measure  so  tinctured 
with  Democracy  that  it  finds  no  championship  here  in  the  party  to  which  I 
bNriong. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  bill  later  as  thoroughly  as  my  time 
and  my  strength  will  permit,  but  will  not  detain  the  Senate  for  that  purpose 
at  this  time.  Ordinarily,  we  consider  the  affirmative  side  of  a  proposition 
and  then  the  negative,  but  we  are  not  to  have  any  discussion.  It  is  to  be 
taken  blindly,  without  further  thought,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  do  it  are 
welcome  to  the  responsibility  which  that  course  implies.  But  for  myself  I  shall 
refuse  to  do  it,  and  will,  at  an  early  day,  give  reasons  which  prompt  my  earnest 
opposition  to  this  measure. 

The  Pbesidino  Ofpioer.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asks  that  the  bill 
be  reed.    The  Secretary  will  proceed  to  read  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read. 

The  Vice  Psesidknt.  The  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  will  be 
stated. 

The  Secbetabt.  On  page  24,  line  3,  after  the  word  "  board.*'  it  Is  proposed  to 

t^aert: 

«nd  wben  the  President  of  the  United  States  sball  have  satisfactory  evidence,  and  abaU 
make  proclamati<m  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper  and  board,  being  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  that  amendment  be  passed  over. 

The  VacE  President.  Is  there  objection  to  passing  over  the  amendment?  The 
Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Bacon.  What  Is  the  proposition,  Mr.  President?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  passed  over  for  the  present,  be- 
cause the  author  of  the  amendment  is  not  yet  ready  to  speuk  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.  What  is  the  particular  amendment? 

Mr.  IjODge.  The  only  amendment  reiwrted  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  well. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  there  further  amendments?  If  not,  the  bill  will  be 
r^)orted  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  procedure,  while  strictly 
in  onler,  would  be  in  contemplation  of  the  Senate,  in  view  of  the  recent  action 
in  passing  over  the  amendment.  Of  course,  if  we  passed  over  the  amendment,  it 
would  indicate  that  it  would  be  left  open  and  not  that  the  bill  would  pass  into 
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Now,  my  view  of  It  was  that  inasmuch  as  these  two  States  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  agreement  and  would  vote  for  this  agreement  without 
the  Root  Amendment — an  agreement  that  would  say  that  the  product  of  Canada 
should  come  into  New  York  free,  hut  that  the  product  of  New  York  should  not 
go  into  Canada  free — I  was  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  vote  for  it  in 
that  particular  condition;  and,  in  fact,  I  preferred  that  if  they  desired  to  vote 
for  it  that  it  should  be  passed  \ji  a  way  and  in  such  a  form  that  the  products 
of  New  York  and  Maine  could  not  go  into  Canada  free  and  the  products  of 
Canada  could  go  into  Maine  and  New  York  free,  because  In  voting  for  this  bill 
they  are  voting  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  conditions  in  my  State.  The 
products  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota  can  not  go 
into  Canada  free  because  of  the  conditions,  whereas  the  articles  produced  in 
Canada  adjoining  those  States  can  come  into  this  country  free. 

I  am  willing  to  let  the  bill  go  through  with  the  same  idea  of  reciprocity  as  it 
affects  Maine  and  New  York  that  it  doc^  when  it  affects  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and 

Mr.  Bailxv.  That  is  the  reason  you  voted  against  the  Boot  amendment. 

Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Bailey  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Peesident.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  McCuMBCB.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  view  of  tlie  very  lucid  statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota — and  I  am  certainly  obliged  to  him  personally  that  some  one  has  ex- 
plained this  measure — that  this  so-called  treaty  is  not  reciprocity  so  far  as 
MiimefiotM,  North  Ihikota,  and  Montana  are  concerned,  and  Is  not  for  our 
agricultural  products 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Then  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  reciprocity  for  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  is  not  reciprocity  for  Maine  and  New  York,  so  far  as  the 
pa|)er  men  are  concerned,  how  comes  this  bill  to  be  called  a  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Baujlt.  Let  New  York  and  Maine  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  tmve  that  information. 

Mr.  Boor.  Mr.  President  I  should  like  to  translate  into  the  ideas  that  are 
created  in  my  mind  by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  his 
reason  for  voting  against  this  amendment.  It  appears  to  be  that  he  wants  this 
bill  to  be  as  bad  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCuifBCB.  It  can  not  be  much  worse. 

Mr.  Boot.  He  knows  that  the  bill  without  the  amendment  departs  from  the 
reciprocity  agreement  He  knows  that  the  amendment  makes  the  bill  conform 
to  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  because  the  amendment  will  make  the  bill 
square  with  the  reciprocity  agreement  he  is  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  stands  with  |)erfect  clearness  that  the  second  section  of  the 
bill,  the  section  which  alone  relates  to  pulp  and  paper,  is  not  a  re<*iprocity 
bill.     It  is 


Mr.  CuBTis.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Boot.  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Senator.  It  is  not  the  provision  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  It  may  be  a  better  provision  than  is  contained  in  the 
agreement  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  thinks  it  is  a  bett^  provision,  but  it 
is  not  the  same  provision;  it  is  a  different  provision.  Instead  of  being  n  pro- 
vision for  reciprocity,  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  provision  to  remove  our  duties 
upon  these  articles  because  we  wish  to  remove  them,  with  no  reciprocal  com- 
pensation whatever. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  it  is  not  true  that 
the  President  opposed  this  amendment  and  it  was  so  announced  in  the  press 
within  the  last  few  days? 

Mr.  Boot.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  same  access  to 
tlie  columns  of  the  press  that  I  have  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  upon  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber  the  question  as  to  wliat  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  or  done  in  regaWl  to  a  measure  pending  here,  except  as  he  has  expressed 
himself  In  his  messages  to  Congress.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  practice.  I  do 
not  Uiink  it  comports  with  that  independence  and  dignity  of  consideration  and 
action  which  we  owe  to  the  ofBce  of  the  Senate  to  base  our  considerations  upon 
what  this  or  that  or  the  other  person  or  new8|iaper  may  have  reiK>rted  «is  to 
wiiat  the  President  has  said. 

Mr.  Cuvtis.  Mr.  President 
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lands  owned  hj  individuals  would  be  admissible  Into  the  United  States  whether  the  re- 
strictions now  maintained  by  the  various  Provinces  are  removed  or  not.  If  we  are  correct 
in  this  construction,  the  outrage  of  such  legislation  would  simply  be  Increased.  The  bill 
should  at  least  be  amended  so  as  to  leave  no  error  in  it  upon  this  very  Important  question, 
for  unless  the  American  manufacturer  of  paper  secures  a  free  and  unlimited  supply  from 
Canada,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  so  far 
as  this  Industry  Is  concerned. 

There  was  an  exhaustive  Inquiry  made  into  thU^  question  of  the  duty  on  print  paper  by 
the  Mann  committee  two  years  ago  and,  while  we  aid  not  agree  with  the  deductions  and 
conclusion^  of  the  committee,  they  reported  at  that  time  that  there  ought  to  be  a  duty 
of  $2  per  ton  on  white  print  paper.  After  a  very  careful  investigation  the  House  agreed 
with  the  Mann  committee  on  a  $2  tariff — a  ton.  The  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  and  they 
concluded  that  $4  per  ton  more  correctly  represented  the  required  tariff,  and  Congress 
finally  compromised  on  $3.75  per  ton. 

Further,  we  have  been  Informed  upon  the  best  of  authority  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  stated  that  the  paper  makers  had  made  a  better  case  than 
anyone  else  who  bad  appeared  before  him  for  a  protective  tariff  upon  their  industries. 
The  subject  has  since  that  time  been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Board,  wnich  during  the  past 
year  has  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  Into  this  subject,  and  in  the  final  report  of  this 
commission  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  between  the  two  countries  was  stated  to 
be  $5.35  per  ton. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries — in  fact,  the  second  greatest  sini^le  industry — in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Its  capital  Is  represented  bv  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  amount  paid  yearly  to  the  laborers  Is  represented  in  millions  of  dollars.  Its  tollers 
are  numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  What  has  it  done  that  It  should  be  singled  out 
from  all  the  Industries  which  concededly  should  be  protected  for  public  execution — and 
In  behalf  of  our  Canadian  brethren  and  a  few  newspaper  owners — ^who,  through  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  under  tne  direction  of  Mr.  John  Morris 
and  Mr.  Herman  Bidder,  bave  carried  on  a  relentless  war  for  the  past  five  years  to  de- 
stroy the  paper  Indufvtry  of  the  United  States  because  they  were  not  permitted  to  dictate 
the  price  at  which  print  paper  should  be  sold. 

If  finished  paper  is  to  be  Imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  the  great  paper  iU' 
dustry  will  be  crippled,  and  the  man  who  is  a  paper  maker  by  trade  has  got  to  go  to 
Canada  to  follow  his  trade,  and  take  his  wife  and  family  into  the  wilderness  to  live, 
where  there  is  no  compulsory  education  law  and  not  one  of  the  comforts  of  civilization. 
It  means  the  death  blow  to  many  communities  clustered  about  the  paper  mills  and  the 
breaking  up  of  American  homes  and  migration  of  our  skilled  labor  to  Canada,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  mills  on  our  hands,  that  won't  sell  for  money  enough  to  pay 
the  bondholders,  and  the  Canadians  are  going  to  have  our  business  and  our  profits. 

Reciprocity  has  been  tried  in  this  country  several  times,  but  has  failed  for  good  reasons. 
In  particular  has  this  been  so.  and  always  will  continue  to  be  so,  where  there  exists 
competition  between  two  countries  in  the  raising  or  production  of  the  same  articles  which 
are  affected  by  reciprocity.  Of  necessity  It  Is  Intended  that  when  articles  are  placed  upon 
the  free  list,  or  tariff  greatly  reduced.  It  must  place  the  producer  of  these  articles  upon 
both  sides  at  a  disadvantage  with  reference  to  such  production.     Take  the  present  pro- 

f»osed  treaty,  for  example.  Tbe  farmer's  products  of  all  kinds  are  placed  upon  the  free 
ist,  while  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  supposed,  in  consideration  thereof  and  of  bene- 
fits accruing,  to  reduce  the  tariff,  which  is  his  protection,  upon  the  articles  which  he  pro- 
duces. Nothing  is  placed  upon  the  free  list  for  the  boneflt  of  either,  yet  they  are  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  burden  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  others.  For  instance,  what 
return  does  the  American  farmer  receive  in  consideration  of  the  placing  of  all  of  his 

froducts  upon  the  free  list  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  places  him  in  competition  with 
he  producers  of  other  lands?  We  submit  that  he  receives  nothing  in  return  for  this 
sacrifice  on  his  part.  He  still  continues  to  work  his  farm,  which  has  cost  him  much 
more  than  his  competitor :  pays  more  for  the  wages  of  his  farm  hands  and  purchases  all 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family  in  the  highest  markets  of  the  world.  No 
tariff  Is  reduced  on  anything  which  he  purchases,  but  only  on  that  which  he  produces. 
He  pays  Just  as  hlirh  prices,  as  before  on  tbe  necessaries  of  life.  Where,  then,  does  he 
come  in?  He  simply  does  not  come  in.  He  is  left  to  shift  for  himself  as  best  he  can, 
bearing  the  additional  burdens  of  state  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

At  the  same  time  how  fares  It  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer?  Under  the  pro- 
visIonR  of  this  bill  he  is  also  called  upon  to  mak<»  sacrifice.  He  finds  that  everything  that 
he  and  his  employees  purchase  has  crone  un  in  price,  and.  at  the  same  time,  he  is  forced 
into  competition  with  a  strong  neighbor  with  reference  to  all  that  he  produces.  Clearly, 
these  two  classes  of  citizens,  to  wit.  the  .\merlcan  farmer  and  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer, arc  being  discriminated  airalnst  for  a  more  favored  class.  In  this  case  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  discriminated  against  In  favor  of  the  .American  manufacturer,  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  discriminated  against  In  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian farmer.  In  other  words,  one  class  of  our  citizens  Is  made  to  suffer  a  loss  for  the 
proposed  benefit  of  another,  which  policy  no  party  can  stand  or  endure  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  grossly  unfair  as  well  as  unequal  treatment  of  our  citizens  who  are  being  dlscrlm- 
ihated  against.  There  should  and  must  be  equality  of  opportunity  or  the  principle  of 
protection  must  perish.  We  are  protectionists.  We  believe  In  the  principle  of  universal 
protection,  but  it  must  aoply  equally  to  all.  It  must  apply  to  all  parts  of  our  common 
country,  equally  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  to  those  cniraged  in  manufacture.  Then  the 
principle  is  safe,  otherwise  it  must  perish,  for  the  people  will  no  more  endure  half  pro- 
tection and  half  free  trade  than  our  forefathers  would  suffer  our  Nation  to  remain  half 
free  and  half  slave.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other,  and  now  is  the  time  when  that  ques- 
tion is  to  be  determined. 

The  human  race  is  like  a  man  lost  In  the  forests :  it  moves  in  circles,  but  we  come 
back  to  the  starting  point  In  time.  So  it  Is  with  reference  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity, 
for  in  1854  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  acting 
In  behalf  of  Canada  which  placed  substantially  all  the  products  of  the  farm  upon  the 
free  list  In  consideration  of  certain  alleged  concessions  In  favor  of  our  manufacturing 
Industries.  This  treaty  was  to  continue  for  a  period  of  10  years  and  as  much  longer 
as  the  contracting  parties  should  mutually  agree.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  work- 
ings of  that  treaty  and  the  results.  It  is  sufilcient  to  say  that  the  Imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  time  the  treaty  continued  in  force,  to  wit,  from  1854  to  1866, 
Increased  261  per  cent.  We  quote  the  following  from  a  report  of  the  committee  of  tbe 
Canadian  Privy  Council,  dated  February  19,  1864,  viz : 
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oago,  and  declared  that  the  purpose  of  that  sfpeech  was  to  Induce  the  public 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Senate,  he  Invites  a  discussion  of  what  he  said ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  intend  to  address  myself  at  some  length  to  that  remarkable  speech 
of  his — remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  most  remarkable  of  all  In  that  par^ 
ticular  paragraph,  where,  attempting  to  answer  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  he 
involved  himself  in  the  most  obvious  inconsistency  that  can  be  found  in  a 
presidential  document  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  this  day. 

Mr.  McOuMBEB.  I  will  be  glad  if  both  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator. from  Texas  will  let  me  restate  my  position.  It  is  that  the  reciprocal 
idea,  if  there  is  any  such,  in  this  bill  shall  apply  with  the  same  force  and  effect 
in  the  State  of  New  Tork  as  it  does  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Mlnne' 
8ota. 

Mr.  Browk.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGuMBER.  I  will  yield  in  Just  one  moment.  Then  if  the  provisions  are 
not  reciprocal  and  Just  the  sooner  will  they  be  made  reciprocal  and  Just 

I  merely  want  to  analyze  for  one  moment  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  says  I  want  to  have  this  bill  as  bad  as  possible.  If  his  amend* 
ment  Is  not  adopted,  I  understand  that  he  will  vote  for  the  bill.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York  purposes  to  vote  for  this  bill  when  it  lit 
just  as  bad  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  That  certainly  is  a  position  that  I  do 
not  want  to  take.  If  the  nonsupport  of  his  amendment  will  make  the  bill  as 
bad  as  it  is  possible  for  the  bill  to  be,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  should  Join  us  and  vote  against  It  and  get  a  bill  that  may  have  more 
of  the  elements  of  true  reciprocity  as  we  understand  it  from  a  Republican 
standpoint 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Brown  1.  who  has  risen? 

Mr.  Root.  In  a  moment.  I  do  not  want  to  get  too  far  away  from  the  point 
I  am  discussing. 

Hie  Vice  Pbebident.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGuuBEB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Root.  I  thought  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCnuBEB.  On  the  contrary,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  had 
spoken. 

Mr.  Root.  It  is  immaterial.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  is  right  in  supposing  that  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  whether  this 
amendment  goes  on  or  not.  I  shall  vote  for  it  because  I  think  the  bill  has  a 
value  to  the  whole  country  sufficient  to  overbear  and  counterbalance  any  Injury 
or  Injustice  that  may  be  Involved  In  the  omission  of  the  reciprocal  quality  In 
the  provision  regarding  pulp  paper.  But  I  would  like  to  see  the  bill  I  mean  to 
vote  for  made  as  good  as  possible.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It  because  It  Is  a 
measure  of  reciprocity,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  made  In  every  part  a  true 
measure  of  reciprocity.  , 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It  because  I  want  the  agreement  with  Canada 
put  into  force.  I  should  like  to  see  this  bill  put  that  agreement  Into  force  as  It 
was  made. 

The  Vice  Presibent.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Root.  I  yield. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McCuiCBER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from  New  York  explain  what 
reciprocity  there  is  in  the  bill  for  the  farmers.  Does  he  expect  that  the  farmers 
will  get  any  market  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  their  agricultural  products  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  DixoN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  The  Senator  asks  me  a  question.  I  answer,  I  do.  I  think  there 
will  be  a  very  substantial  measure  of  reciprocity. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  DfxoN.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  exactly  what 
I  have  t>een  driving  at  for  two  or  three  days  here  Is  to  get  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  explain  to  the  Senate  where  the  reciprocity  comes  Into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Nelson.  For  the  farmer? 

Mr.  DrxoN.  For  the  fanner.  Why  It  Is  that  they  label  a  measure  reciprocity 
which  forces  every  fanner  in  this  country  to  sell  all  of  his  products  In  a  free^ 
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The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bradley,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Bryan,  Burnham, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Crane,  Crawford,  Curtis,  Dillingham, 
Dixon,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gamble,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Hitchcock, 
Johnston  of  Alabama.  Jones.  Kenyon,  Kern,  Llppltt,  Lodge,  McCumber,  Martin 
of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nixon,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins, 
Pomerene,  Reed,  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Swanson,  Thorn- 
ton, Townsend,  Warren,  Wetmore,  Williams,  and  Works. 

Mr.  Jones.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Poindexter]  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
Chamber  on  important  business. 

The  Vice  President.  Fifty-two  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr,  President,  I  notice  the  absence  of  a  number  of  Senators  who 
in  the  former  debate  on  this  subject  took  a  very  active  part,  who,  I  think,  might 
be  said  to  be  somewhat  in  charge  of  this  particular  item  of  paper  and  pulp  and 
pulp  wood.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  ought  not  to  be  acted  on  at  this 
time.  Personally,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  amendment  with 
reference  to  its  effect  upon  the  bill.  When  the  time  comes,  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  will  have  some  little  bearing  upon  this  subject — that  is, 
to  strike  out  from  the  bill  the  condition  that  it  go  into  effect  as  to  paper  and 
wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  only  upon  condition  that  Canada  remove  all  charges 
of  any  kind  on  those  articles. 

When  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  was  before  the  Senate  I  opposed,  and  shall 
ogain  oppose,  the  double  taxation  of  our  people.  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  burden  of  a  tariff  on  one  hand  and  the  necessity  of 
protection  on  the  other,  on  the  fair  equation  of  those  two  propositions  the  duty 
Should  be  taken  off  paper,  as  a  matter  of  Justice  to  the  consumer  of  paper,  I  for 
one  can  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  that  duty  shall  remain  simply  because  Canada 
has  put  another  tax  upon  it.  That  is  biting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face;  and 
when  that  point  is  reached  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Brown],  who  had  this  matter  in  charge  two 
years  ago,  and  who  is.  I  think,  very  much  interested  in  this  item,  is  absent ; 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  at  this  point  in  the  debate,  when  everybody 
knows  that  the  debate  has  pot  to  continue  at  least  for  some  days  yet,  we 
should  take  a  vote  upon  this  question  this  morning.  I  move  that  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

The  Vice  President.  No  motion  is  pending.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  be  iiassed  over? 

Mr.  C^APP.  I  ask  that  it  be  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  object. 

The  Vice  President.  Objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  object  to  unanimous  consent  for  its  consideration. 

The  Vice  President.  It  doe»«  not  require  unanimous  consent.  It  is  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  understood  the  Chair  to  say  that  the  request  was  for  unanimons 
consent  for  its  consideration. 

The  Vice  President.  Oh,  no.  The  regular  order  is  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment,  and  objection  is  made  to  its  being  temporarily  passed  over.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  move,  notwithstanding  the  objection,  that  the  amendment  be 
temporarily  passed  over.    I  think  that  motion  is  in  order. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks  that  can  not  be  done.  The  amendment 
can  be  discussed:  it  can  be  voted  down;  but  the  Chair  thinks  that  it  can  not  be 
moved  to  lay  aside  an  amendment  which  is  regularly  in  order. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Does  the  Chair  mean,  notwithstanding  a  matter  is  regularly  in 
order,  that  a  motion  to  lay  it  aside  is  not  in  order? 

The  Vice  President.  Not  a  pending  amendment.  The  whole  matter  can  be 
laid  aside. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  Chair  really  means  that  a  motion  to 
lay  an  amendment  aside  would  be  out  of  order.  If  the  Chair  so  rules,  of  course 
that  ends  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCumb^  and  Mr.  Williams  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  first  rose.  The  Chair 
will  recognize  that  Senator  and  then  recognize  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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efforts  to  get  around  their  theory.  Our  doctrine,  however,  has  always  been, 
since  John  Quincy  Adams  laid  It  down  In  1817,  that  a  gratuitous  concession  Is 
that  which  conies  within  the  favored-nation  clause.  If  you  give  one  nation 
some  particular  favor  of  any  kind,  no  matter  whether  or  not  It  is  a  lowering  of 
duties,  that  comes  within  the  favored-nation  clause.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  doctrine  that  we  have  always  h^ld.  The  only  question  to  be 
decided  here  is  whether  this  item,  as  it  now  stands,  stripped  of  Its  equivalent, 
as  It  is  by  the  House  bill,  does  not  come  within  the  classification  of  a  gratuitous 
concession.    If  it  does,  then  this  comes  within  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Bailey  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ckawfoso.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  follow  the  question  I  raised  a 
moment  ago,  which  the  Senator  has  not  touched  uix>n  very  much  as  yet,  and 
that  is  this:  If  our  chief  supply  of  pulp  and  pulp  wood  from  Canada  must  come 
from  Crown  lands  controlled  by  the  Provinces,  In  regard  to  which  they  can  in 
their  local  legislatures  impose  export  duties,  and  Canada  has  not  undertaken, 
through  her  Dominion  Parliament,  to  answer  for  those  Provinces,  may  this  not 
be,  after  all,  an  entirely  futile  agreement  so  far  as  getting  from  Canada  any 
considerable  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  is  concerned,  because  the  power 
to  control  Its  exportation  into  the  United  States  is  In  those  local  Provinces? 

Mr.  lAXDQE,  That  Is  absolutely  true.  I  was  directing  my  remarks  only  to  the 
technical  question  of  reciprocity  as  applied  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Crawfobd.  Is  It  not  true,  then,  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  sham 
in  this  whole  proposition  which  is  being  held  out  to  the  American  people  as  a 
promise  for  enlarging  the  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  supply? 

Mr.  LoooB.  That  is  too  large  a  question  for  me  to  reply  to. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  Looce.  I  yield  to  tht:  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Baiixy.  Mr.  President,  I  rather  agree  both  with  the  general  American 
doctrine  and  with  the  statement  which  he  quotes  from  John  Quincy  Adams; 
but  this  is  not  a  gratuity.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  It  is  not  an  equivalent, 
but  it  Is  still  a  consideration :  In  other  words,  they  get  unrestricted  free  trade 
in  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  with  the  United  States,  while  we  get  but  a 
limited  trade  there.  I  think  It  might  be  cunsldered  a  consideration  without 
being  an  equivalent. 

Mr.  Ix>noE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  precisely  my  point,  if  the  Senator  will 
allow  me.  They  get  free  trade  under  certain  conditions.  We  can  not,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  get  free  trade  Into  Canada  on  wood  pulp  or  paper  under  any 
conditions,  while  heretofore  we  ec»uld  get  In  under  certain  conditions,  and  it  was 
an  unquestionable  equivalent. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  not  so  sure,  at  least  I  am  not  reiidy  at  this  minute  to  agree, 
that  there  is  no  condition  under  which  we  might  not  have  a  limited  concession 
from  Canada,  although  even  that  I  state  with  reserve. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  Senator  means  as  it  stands  in  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  can  not  see  where  the  equivalent  comes  in. 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  is  no  equivalent,  but  there  may  be  a  consideration. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  mean  there  is  no  ostensible  equivalent. 

Mr.  Baiucy.  Equivalent  implies  value  for  value. 

Mr.  Ix>D0E.  I  mean  ostensible  equivalent. 

Mr.  BAiLrr.  A  consideration. 

Mr.  UooT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  permit  me  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Tork  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  study  the 
second  section  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  other  House,  without  the  proposed 
amendment  He  will  find  that  that  section  will  take  effect  whether  Canada 
adopts  or  rejects  the  reciprocity  agreement,  whether  Canada  enacts  any  legis- 
lation or  not.  The  Instant  the  President's  signature  is  put  to  the  bill  the  duties 
upon  these  articles  of  pulp  and  imiier.  the  products  of  Canada  coming  Into  the 
United  States,  are  removed,  subject  to  certain  specified  conditions. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  in  that  contingency  I  think  obviously  every  country  with 
whom  we  have  a  treaty  containing  the  favored-nation  clause  will  be  entitled  to 
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In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  there  is  no  other  amend- 
ment pending? 

Mr.  Smoot.  This  is  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Root.  This  is  the  committee  amendment.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  bill 
should  not  be  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  can  say  whatever  I  have  to  say  apon  it 
Just  as  well  in  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole;  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  although  I  have  ho  right  to  say  anything  about  the  progress  of  the 
bill,  for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  I  shall  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  bill  being  reported  to  the  Senate,  letting  the  discussion  upon  that  or  any 
other  amendment  come  up  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Presid«it 

The  Vice  President.  One  moment,  please.  The  Chair  understands  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
temporarily  passed  over.  To  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams] 
objected.  He  has  now  withdrawn  the  objection.  Is  there  any  other  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  is  temporarily  passed  over. 

Mr.  Boot.  Then  I  give  the  notice  of  which  I  spoke,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
routine  business  on  Wednesday,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  will  make 
some  remarks  on  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  amend- 
ment which  he  proposes  is  in  harmony  with  the  original  agreement  between  the 
Canadian  commissioners  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Root.  It  was  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  ta<lay,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  answer  the  Senator's  question.  This 
amendment,  which  is  proposed  by  the  committee  and  which  is  attributed  to  me 
because  I  suggested  it,  I  believe,  to  the  committee,  simply  makes  the  bill  con- 
form to  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  has  no  other  purpose  or  effect. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  know  whether  the 
bill  now  pending  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  contains  the  provision  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  urged  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  bill  In  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment requires  that  the  provision  shall  not  take  effect  until  the  various  Provinces 
have  agreed  not  to  place  an  export  duty  upon  the  articles  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me.  the  bill  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
repeats  exactly  the  proviso  in  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  President.  The 
Root  amendment,  in  effect,  reproduces  that. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Then,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  the  bill  now  pending 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  giving  effect  to  this  arrangement  is  in  exact 
harmony  with  the  original  understanding,  and  neither  with  respect  to  pulp  wood 
nor  print  paper  has  it  been  changed  in  any  particular  from  that  understanding. 
The  changes  have  been  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  enlarge  the 
rights  of  Canada  beyond  the  treaty  agreement  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  there  other  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  In  connection  with  that 
matter.  There  seems  to  be  an  Impression  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  is 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Provinces  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce.  There  is 
no  foundation  for  such  a  conclusion.  The  constitution  granted  to  the  Provinces 
expressly  excludes  that  subject.  It  is  all  a  sham  and  a  pretense  that  we  hear 
about  the  necessity  for  the  Government  of  Canada  to  have  the  consent  of  her 
Provinces  in  making  any  such  treaty. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  allow  me,  the  Provinces  have  com- 
plete control  over  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  This  is  a  question  of  a  tariff  regulation  governing  com- 
merce*  

Mr.  Lodge.  But  nine-tenths  <»f  the  wood  and  wood  pulp  comes  from  wood  cut 
on  Crown  lands 

Mr.  Heyburn.  That  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Which  those  Provinces  control. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  That  is  another  question. 
'  My  remarks  grew  out  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  with  reference  to  the 

right  of  Canada  to  make  this  tariff  arrangement.    I  say  it  is  absolute,  and  it  is 
I  not  subject  to  the  consent  of  or  to  be  withheld  by  any  Province  in  Canada.    The 

i  ownership  of  the  lands  is  another  question. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  While  1  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  ask  one  question,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  the  debate,  but  to  see  whether  I  fully  understand 
the  matter. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  yield,  but  I  should  lilce  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Did  the  Senator  from  New  York  say 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  object,  Mr.  President,  to  asking  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York.    That  can  be  done  in  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  declines  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Did  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  say 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  further  yield 
now? 

Mr.  Ixu)GE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  really  want  the  information,  and  I  do  not  ask  the  question 
for  the  purpose  of  argument 

Mr.  liODGE.  If  I  have  the  Information,  the  Senator  shall  have  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Did  the  Senator  from  Mas»ichusetts  say  or  did  he  bear  the 
Senator  from  New  York  say  [laughter]  that  if  the  amendment  which  Is  com- 
monly known  throughout  the  country  as  the  Root  amendment  is  adopted  and 
the  bill  is  passed  as  otherwise  reported  by  the  committee,  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  can  be  imported  free  from  all  the  world? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say 
that  if  this  bill  passes  and  Canada  takes  no  action  upon  it  whatever  the  provi- 
sion about  wood  pulp  and  paper  will  stand  as  a  law  of  the  United  States  ad- 
mttting  those  articles  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  under  certain  condi- 
tions, those  conditions  l>eing  dependent  upon  the  provincial  restrictions. 

Mr.  Cummins.  So  that  section  2  will  become  a  law  and  no  other  part  of  the 
bill  will  if  Canada  falls  to  act  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Section  2  will  become  a  law,  no  matter  what  happens  to  the  rest 
of  the  bill,  the  moment  it  receives  the  signature  of  the  President.  There  is  no 
reciprocity  whatever  about  section  2. 

Mr.  Clafp.  That  is  true  of  the  whole  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lodge.  No;  I  am  not  discussing  that  Section  2  is  an  independent  sec- 
tion, and  the  moment  the  President's  signature  is  attached  to  the  bill  that 
sectiou  is  the  law  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  action  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  question  that  construction. 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  is  my  impression.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  construction,  but 
it  is  the  construction  of  a  good  many  people  who  have  examined  the  subject 
pretty  carefully. 

Mr.  HrrcHOOCK.  Mr.  -President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Ix>DGC.  I  should  like  to  finish  what  I  have  in  mind,  and  then  I  will  yield. 

The  Vice  PRBsroENT.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  prefers  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  whether 
the  waiving  of  this  export  duty  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  reciprocal  concession? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  can  not  see  how  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  at  all.  We 
have  no  relations  with  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  The  Provinces  of  Canada  are 
onknown,  except  when  they  are  nee<led  to  interfere  with  negotiations. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  fact  is  that  the  testimony  l>efore  the  Committee  on 
Finance  shows  that  one  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  exfiensive,  and  costs  possibly  more  than  in  Canada,  is  because  of  the 
fact  Uiat  the  cost  of  the  material  here  is  higher,  and  one  reason  why  the  cost 
of  the  material  is  higher  is  that  Canada,  or  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  maintain 
export  duties.  Now.  I  should  like  to  nsk  the  Senator,  If  that  export  duty  is 
waived  and  those  raw  materials  are  given  to  our  manufacturers  at  a  lower 
price,  whether  that  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  reciprocal  concession  which  will 
benefit  those  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Most  of  the  restrictions  are  absi>lute  restrictions.  I  do  not  think 
the  export  duties  are  very  significant.  They  are  mostly  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  hut  not  on  paper.  New  Brunswick,  encouraged 
by  our  legislation,  has  just  passed  a  highly  restrictive  bill. 

The  point  I  desired  to  make,  Mr.  President,  was  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  this  amendment,  internationally  considered.    As  will  be  seen  from  what  has 
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Mr.  Penrose.  On  page  574  of  the  bearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
tbe  Senate  tbe  Soiator  from  Montana  will  find  the  address  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fully  setting  forth  all  tbe  facts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Dixon.  As  I  understand,  the  Finance  Committee  was  not  unanimous  in 
the  case  of  the  Boot  amendment. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  have  already  stated  it  was  not,  and  it  was  so  published  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  Has  tbe  Senator  from  Montana  inquired  whether  there  is 
anything  coming  from  the  committee  which  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  action 
which  the  different  members  of  tbe  committee  toolc  concerning  the  Root  amend- 
ment, or  has  be  asked  whether  there  was  any  report  from  the  committee  as  a 
whole? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Any  report. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  no  report  from  the  committee  as  a  whole.  But  some 
of  us  in  a  very  modest  way  undertook  to  tell  why  tbe  bill  ought  to  pass  and 
why  we  thought  tbe  Root  amendment  should  not  be  adopted  and  why  its  adop- 
tion would  result  in  the  Indefinite,  if  not  the  perpetual,  exclusion  of  print 
paper  and  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  from  Canada  into  the  American  market. 
In  making  that  report  we  took  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  strongest  possible 
statement  and  argument  on  that  side  of  the  case,  to  wit,  part  of  a  speech  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  very  much  at  heart  the  success 
of  this  negotiation,  made  at  Chicago  on  a  very  recent  date;  and  the  Senator 
will  find  that  published  for  perusal. 

Mr.  Dixon.  As  I  understand,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  made  a 
report  of  his  own  against  the  Root  amendment. 

Mr.  Shively.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon]  is  curi- 
ous to  know  why  tbe  majority  of  the  Finance  Committee  did  not  accompany 
the  bill  with  a  report.  While  I  sympathize  with  the  Senator*s  curiosity,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  remind  him  that  this  course  is  not  without  precedent.  In 
fact  it  seems  to  be  growing  unfashionable  to  file  majority  reports.  The  more 
important  tbe  measure  the  less  likelihood  apparently  of  a  presentation  of  au 
explanatory  majority  report.  Minority  views  are  frequently  submitted,  but  for 
some  reason,  as  the  bill  rises  in  importance  the  majority  seem  to  prefer  to 
report  it  without  assigning  reasons  for  its  passage.  In  illustration  of  this,  I 
recall  to  the  Senator's  attention  the  fact  that  the  tariff  bill  of  1909  was  brought 
into  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Committee  unaccompanied  by  any  report  what- 
ever. That  bill  contained  between  four  and  five  thousand  items  of  taxation, 
and  was  in  all  respects  a  measure  of  capital  importance  to  the  country.  Yet 
not  a  word  of  committee  explanation  attended  its  presentation  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  hardly  a  sufilcient  answer  on  the  part 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  query  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  say  that  certain  pages  of  the  Record  fully  set  forth  the  reasons  that  were 
urged  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Root  amendment;  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  say  that  the  only  reasons  which  were 
urged  in  its  favor  were  these:  First,  that  tbe  presoit  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  did  not  conform  either  to  the  agreement  that  was  entered  into  between 
this  country  and  Canada  or  to  the  bill  as  introduced  in  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment; second,  possibly  which  was  more  important,  that  under  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  we  will  receive  Canadian  paper  free  into  the  States  of  New  York 
and  Maine.  But  the  paper  manufactured  in  Maine  and  New  York  may  not  go 
into  Canada  free.    That  is  the  present  condition  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Now  Just  one  moment.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]  gave  reasons  or  suggested  that  there  were  other  reasons  which  those 
who  voted  against  this  amendment  would  have  in  reference  to  the  righteousness 
of  their  vote. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  was  among  those  who  voted  in  the  committee  against 
the  adoption  of  the  Root  amendment.  I  did  not  consider  that  it  was  very  im- 
portant because  there  are  but  two  great  States  in  this  Union  which  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper.  Those  States  are  New 
York  and  Maine;  and  I  am  speaking  of  those  two  specially.  I  understand  that 
the  representatives  from  the  State  of  New  York  will  vote  for  this  agreement 
whether  the  Root  amendment  goes  into  it  or  not.  They  would  prefer  to  have 
the  amendment  in,  but  if  it  does  not  go  in,  they  will  vote  for  the  bill ;  antt  I 
further  understand  that  the  repres«itative  from  Maine  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  who  represents  the  latest  expression  of  sentiment  from  the  State 
of  Maine  will  also  vote  for  this  agreement  whether  tbe  Root  amendment  is 
adopted  or  not. 
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Ifr.  Biowir.  That  is  tbe  point     It  will  bare  none. 

Hr.  LODOB.  No.  I  do  not  think  It  will  change  the  situation.  The  Senator 
is  aikiiig  me  gaesttona  and  then  putting  answers  into  my  mouth. 

llr.  Biowir.  No. 

Mr.  LoDCDL  I  did  not  make  such  an  answer  as  that.  I  say  if  the  Root  amend- 
ment la  adopted,  it  will  not  change  the  situation  except  to  give  us  reciprocity, 
if  reciprocity  la  ever  poaaible. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  again  (so  that  we  will  not  have  any  more 
misunderstanding)  what  will  happen  to  the  paper  trade  in  America  if  the  Root 
amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  will  benefit  Just  as  much  as  if  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Will  it  change  conditions  at  all  so  far  as  the  paper  trade  in  this 
country  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Absolutely,  because  If  the  Provinces — ^x 

Mr.  Bbown.  Id  what  respect? 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Provinces  remove  their  restrictions  it  will  make  paper  free. 

Mr.  Bbown.  You  know  they  are  not  likely  to  remove  them. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Then  the  Root  amendment  will  not  affect  it. 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Root  amendment. 

Mr.  Lodge.  No;  it  is  not.  Leave  out  the  Root  amendment;  keep  on  the 
{•rovindal  restrictions;  and  the  clause  is  not  worth  a  snap  of  your  finger.  The 
Root  amendment  is  not  going  to  stop  anybody  getting  free  pulp  or  paper.  It 
only  givea  us  a  poor,  miserable  chance  to  put  ours  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Baiuet.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  let  me  ask  him  a  question? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Bbown.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  needs  assistance,  I  am  willing 
he  should  have  it. 

Mr.  I^ODGE.  I  do  not  need  any  assistance,  nor  does  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  us  both  to  answer  satisfactorily  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  do,  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  consent. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  it  is  not  true  that 
he  is  in  favor  of  free  print  paper  and  free  wood  pulp  from  all  the  world? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Without  any  equivalent  or  consideration? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator- 


Mr.  Brown.  Do  I  not  have  something  to  say  about  interrupting  me? 

Mr.  Lodge.  No ;  I  have  the  floor.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  now 
claim  the  floor. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SifooT.  Let  me  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Ix>dge.  No  ;  let  me  get  through. 

The  Vice  PBEsmENT.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  Ix>dge.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  If  he  has  concluded,  I  desire 
to  resume. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  want  to  ask  another  question.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
says  he  is  in  favor  of  repealing  the  10  per  cent  duty. on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper,  which  is  used  by  a  very  small  class  of  our  people.  I  want  to  ask  him  now 
if  he  is  also  willing  to  reduce  the  duty  on  woolen  goods  from  96  to  42  per  c«it? 

Mr.  Bbown.  If  It  will  ease  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  at  all,  I  am 
glad  to  inform  him  that  I  shall  vote  at  the  first  opportunity  I  have  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  woolens. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  woolen 
goods  that  be  applies  to  wood  pulp  and  print  i)aper  and  put  them  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  a  question  which  is  not  before  us;  but  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  own  personal  gratification  that  I  am  for  a  very  sub- 
«tantla]  reduction  in  the  duty  on  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  I  can  record  enough  Senators  on  the  other  side  in  the  same 
way  we  will  have  the  woolen  bill  passed  before  August  comes. 
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The  Vice  Pbesideitt.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Boot.  I  do. 

Mr.  GuBTis.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  asked  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  hecause  he  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  be 
criticizing  those  Senators  who  oi^)ose  his  amendment,  saying  that  they  wanted 
it  defeated  because  th^  might  make  a  bad  measure  of  the  bill,  and  I  desired 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President,  who  recommended  the  passage 
of  the  measure,  was  against  his  amendment.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  because  I  am  opposed  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  a  question. 

Mr.  Boot.  Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  permit  me  to  make  an  observation 
regarding  what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  said?  I  have  criticized  no  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  President,  for  opposing  this  amendment.  I  merely  stated,  and  stated, 
I  think,  accurately,  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Will  the  Senator  Just  allow  me  to  analyze  his  position  for 
one  minute? 

Mr.  Boot.  Allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence.  I  do  not  think  that  other  Sena- 
tors oppose  this  amendment  because  they  think  the  bill  will  be  a  better  one 
without  it.    I  impute  no  motives  to  any  Senator  and  criticize  no  Senator. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  McCumbeb  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  want  a  moment  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  before  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Boot.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  from  New  York  certainly  does  not  insist  that  it  is 
essential  to  true  reciprocity  that  the  agreement  between  the  contracting  nations 
shall  relate  to  the  same  articles.  As  I  read  the  history  of  the  Bepublican  Party, 
their  reciprocity  always  related  to  different  articles.  In  other  words,  reci- 
procity, as  invented  and  as  patented  by  them,  was  that  this  Nation,  in  ex- 
change for  a  market  for  some  article  which  we  produce,  would  invite  the  con- 
tracting nation  to  our  markets  with  some  article  which  we  do  not  produce. 
Surely  it  is  not  essential  to  true  reciprocity,  according  to  the  Bepublican  idea, 
that  it  shall  relate  to  the  same  article. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  Is  right  about  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  I  think  the  Senator  from  ^orth  Dakota  believes  that  this  agreement 
is  so  bad  if  he  can  make  it  still  a  little  worse  he  might  defeat  it. 

Mr.  McCumber.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  McCumber.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  entirely  mistaken  as  to  my  posi- 
tion.   I  have  not  the  slightest  hope  on  earth  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  I  will  revise  what  I  said. 

Mr.  McCumber.  I  will  give  my  reasons  In  a  moment. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  revise  what  I  said  and  say  despairing  of  its  defeat,  you 
want  to  make  it  as  bad  as  you  can  so  as  to  make  it  odious  as  soon  as  you  can. 
My  own  philosophy  is  that  our  real  duty  is  to  make  a  bad  thing  a  little  better 
Instead  of  much  worse. 

I  voted  for  this  amendment,  although  I  want  to  be  frank  with  the  Senate. 
If  they  will  propose  some  amendment  that  will  defeat  the  bill,  that  amendment 
will  command  my  earnest  support,  because,  if  I  could  defeat  this  agreement  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  done  my  country  a  service.  But  knowing  that  I  can  not 
defeat  it,  I  was  rather  inclined  myself  to  make  it  as  little  objectionable  as  I 
could,  and  in  the  committee,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
committee  room.  I  voted  for  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  will  excuse  me,  I  want  to  say  one  word  more  In  reply  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  we  ought  not  to  discuss  what 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  said.  My  answer  is  that  if  It  is  not 
proper  for  us  here  to  discuss  what  he  has  said,  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to 
say  that  anywhere.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  will  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  traverse  this  country  and  discuss  matters  pend- 
ing in  either  House  of  Congress  and  still  be  exempt  from  such  answer  as  we 
can  make  to  what  he  has  said. 

If  the  President  employs  his  constitutional  means  of  communication  with 
the  two  Houses,  then  the  two  Houses  will  confine  themselves  to  his  commimica- 
tions,  made  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  but  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  speaks,  as  he  did  at  Chi- 
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The  propoBltloii  is  predicated  upon  the  assertion  that  there  is  nothing  that  is 
reciprocal.  I  suppose  the  Senator  draws  the  distinction  between  that  which  is 
reciprocal  and  that  which  is  conditional.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

The  Senator's  proposition  is  that  the  products  of  Canada  being  admitted  upon 
conditions,  regardless  of  whether  those  conditions  are  complied  with  or  not,  it 
not  being  reciprocal,  those  articles  enumerated  in  the  second  section  will  imme- 
diately be  thrown  open  to  the  balance  of  the  world  under  the  favored-nation 
daiise  of  the  several  treaties  that  we  have  with  them,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly.   Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Boot.  You  are  correct 

Mr.  Baoor.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  wish  to  place  my  judgment  as  of  equal  weight 
as  that  of  the  learned  Senator  without  a  more  careful  examination. 

Mr.  Boor.  I  assented  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia ;  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  express  a  final  opinion  upon  that  subject 

I  tried  to  state  accurately  my  position  upon  it  which  is  that  it  raises  a  very 
serious  question  under  the  favored-nation  clause.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  myself 
off  from  taking  the  other  view  if  we  should  get  into  a  controversy  with  other 
nations  upon  the  subject  But  it  would  certainly  put  us  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position  with  regard  to  the  articles  enumerated  In  the  second  section  if  other 
countries  claimed  their  favored-nation  rights. 

Mr.  BAOOif.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  qualifies  it  in  that  way,  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  pursue  the  discussion  at  this  time,  because  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  more  careful  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  matter  hereafter.  But  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  New  Yorlc,  a.nd  also  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
to  have  made  statements  based  upon  careful  study  and  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  this  provision  of  the  treaty ;  and  I,  perhaps,  am  the  more  excused  for 
having  thought  that  the  suggestion  was  based  upon  that  careful  study  when  I 
recall  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  Yorlc,  when  he  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  did  so  In  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  pref- 
aced by  the  statement  by  him  that  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  give  or  had 
given  careful  study  to  this  particular  section,  he,  in  his  opinion,  would  find  the 
conclusion  to  be  such  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  suggested. 

But  if  it  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  be  taken  as  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  that  they  still 
hold  the  matter  in  abeyance,  and  we  are  again  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  con- 
struction upon  a  more  careful  consideration,  I  am  willing  to  pretermit  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  Boot.  My  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  did  not  relate  to  most- 
favored-nation  clause  at  all. 

Mr.  BACOif.  It  did  not 

Mr.  Boot.  I  suggested  that  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  would  study  the  terms 
of  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  he  would  find  that  that  section  would  take 
effect  independently  of  any  action  by  Canada.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  BACOif.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  true,  but  I  am  glad  to  have  the  recent  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  because  It  marks  the  line  of  difference  be- 
tween his  view  and  that  which  I  myself  entertain. 

I  think  the  condition  precedent  is  certainly  something  which  contemplates 
action,  and  this  clause,  if  I  read  it  correctly,  does  contain  a  condition  precedent, 
and  that  is  to  the  effect  that  if  Canada  itself  or  its  Provinces  shall  have  upon 
its  statute  books  any  provision  with  regard  to  export  duties,  this  clause  does  not 
go  into  effect,  and  yet  the  statement  of  he  learned  Senator  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  minute  the  President  signs  the  bill — that  is  his  own  language,  possibly  put 
a  little  more  gracefully  than  I  have  endeavored  to  repeat  It — without  more  on 
the  part  of  Canada,  the  law  will  go  into  effect. 

Now,  let  me  read.    After  enumerating  the  various  articles : 

Pnlp  of  wood  mecbanlcmlly  ground;  polp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached: 
news-print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manafactnred  from  mechanical  wood 
palp  or  from  cbemlcal  wood  palp,  or  ox  which  each  pulp  is  tbe  component  material  of 
chief  value,  colored  In  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per 

Kund,  not  Including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  wnen 
ported  therefrom  directly  into  tbe  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  doty,  on  the 
condition  precedent  tbat  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  otber  export  cbarge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  In  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise), 
or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  In  any  way  of  tbe  exporutlon  (wbetber  bv  law,  order, 
regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otnerwlse,  directly  or  indirectly),  sball  have  been 
Imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pnlp.  or  tbe  wood  used  In  tbe  manufacture  of 
sucb  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  tbe  wood  pulp  used  In  tbe  manufacture  of  such  paper 
or  board. 
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trade  market  and  purchase  all  of  his  things  that  he  buys  in  a  highly  protected 
market.  How  a  bill  of  that  kind  coming  from  a  Republican  Finance  Committee 
can  carry  the  label  of  reciprocity  upon  it  puzzles  my  brain.  I  have  tried  my 
best  to  get  some  information  from  them. 

Mr.  Lodge  arose. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  risen. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  liOOOE.  Mr.  President,  I  rose  in  order  to  call  attention  to  something  said 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  who,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  has  left  his 
seat.  He  referred  to  reciprocity  agn*emeuts  hitherto  made  and  said  that  in 
those  agreements  it  was  not  a  case  of  reciprocity  in  the  same  article,  but  admis- 
sion free  or  at  low  duty ;  that  one  article  was  balanced,  perhaps,  by  the  admis- 
sion free  or  at  low  duty  of  a  different  article.  That  is  very  true,  but  those 
agreements  were  nil,  so  far  as  I  remember,  treaties,  and  in  a  treaty,  as  in  the 
case  of  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  against  the  admission  of  sugar  at  reduced  duty  or  free 
they  took  our  manufactured  articles  at  a  reduced  duty  or  free,  and  one  was  held 
to  balance  the  other,  and  I  think,  correctly  held. 

I  call  attention  to  this  point,  Mr.  President,  because  it  involves  what  we  must 
sooner  or  later  consider  here  very  carefully — the  question  of  the  favored-nation 
clause  in  this  bill.  This  is  the  distinction  I  desire  to  make  at  this  time.  In  the 
bill,  which  is  not  a  treaty,  where  paper  is  set  off  against  some  other  totally  dif- 
ferent article,  each  article  is  set  off  against  the  same  article.  Tha  bill  proceeds 
item  by  item,  wheat  against  wheat,  barley  against,  barley,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  so  on  all  down  the  list;  each  one  is  reciprocal.  We  take  the  Ca- 
nadian free  or  at  a  certain  duty  and  they  take  ours,  and  they  are  put  in  the 
same  list.  Therefore,  when  you  get  to  paper,  under  the  head  "wood  pulp  and 
paper,"  which  is  the  head  in  the  bill,  there  and  there  alone  you  find  an  article 
for  which  there  is  no  set-off,  because  the  other  articles  are  all  provided  for  one 
by  one  as  you  go  down  through  the  list. 

Mr.  Cbawfobd.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question 
right  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  a  few  moments  ago,  when  he 
was  on  the  floor  before,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wood  pulp  and  pulp 
wood  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  came  from  the  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  did. 

Mr.  Crawford.  In  the  correspondence,  as  I  recall  the  fact,  Mr.  Fielding  and  his 
associate  protected  themselves  by  declaring  that  Canada  would  not  undertake 
through  this  legislation,  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  read  a  moment 
ago,  to  deliver 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  Crawford.  Let  me  finish  my  sentence.  They  would  not  agree  to  make 
good  this  pledge  so  far  as  it  affects  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  on  the  Crown  lands 
of  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  that  point  Under 
the  negotiations,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Canadian  commissioners,  and  in 
the  agreement  which  was  submitted  to  Congress,  the  balancing  between  wood 
pulp  and  paper  on  the  one  side  and  wood  pulp  and  paper  on  the  other  was  the 
same,  because  certain  conditions  are  recognized.  They  did  not  say  simply  wood 
pulp  and  paper  as  they  say  barley  without  any  other  conditions  at  all,  but  they 
said  under  certain  conditions  wood  pulp  and  paper  shall  come  in  free  from 
Canada,  and  under  certain  conditions  wood  pulp  and  paper  shall  go  free  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada.  So  there  were  two  balanced  items.  If  the 
Provinces  refused  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Dominion  Government,  both 
those  items  drop  out ;  but  they  are  reciprocal  all  through. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  under  this  arrangement  the  item  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper  as  it  stands  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  is  an  item 
which  has  no  balancing  return ;  there  is  no  equivalent ;  and  it  comes,  it  seems  to 
me,  under  the  definition  which  John  Quincy  Adams  made  in  1817  of  a  gratuitous 
concession.  I  am  not  prepared  absolutely  to  say  that  that  is  the  case,  but  I  am 
very  strongly  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 
I  want  to  finish  this  point. 

The  American  doctrine  has  always  been  that  reciprocal  agreements  do  not 
invade  the  favored-nation  clause.  I  think  the  American  doctrine  has  been  per- 
fectly sound,  and  the  European  doctrine  has  been  full  of  contradictions  in  their 
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States  free,  and  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  could  ship  their  wood  pulp  into 
that  Province  free.  Is  that  the  understandiug  of  the  bill  without  the  Root 
amendment? 

Mr.  Root.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  can  not  bring  my  mind  to  that  view  of  the 
effect  of  this  provision  of  section  2  of  the  bill  or  of  the  corresponding  provision 
of  the  agreement  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  terms  of  the'  agreement  or 
of  the  bill  furnish  a  basis  for  a  discrimination  between  Provinces  as  such. 
Nothing  is  said  about  Provinces.  The  distinction  drawn  is  between  wood,  wood 
pulp,  paper,  and  so  forth,  which  are  subject  to  export  duties  or  restrictions,  and 
wood,  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  so  forth,  not  subject  to  restrictions.  The  agree- 
ment and  the  bill  do  not  undertake  to  draw  any  line  of  Province  or  no  Province. 
They  make  their  distinction  upon  the  treatment  received  in  Canada  by  these 
particular  articles  whatever  the  treatmei^t  accorded,  whatever  the  authority 
for  it,  or  the  basis  of  it  may  be. 

The  provision  presented  to  my  mind  this  question,  whether,  when  the  agree- 
ment says  the  condition  is  that  such  wood  pulp  and  paper  shall  be  free  from 
import  duty  or  restriction,  it  means  the  particular  article  which  is  presented  at 
the  costomlioase  on  the  one  liand,  or  the  class  of  article  throughout  Canada  to 
which  the  tiling  presented  at  the  customhouse  belongs  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  CuLPp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  Let  me  proceed. 

Mr.  Clapp.  But  there  is  the  crucial  point. 

Mr.  Root.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

The  Pbbsidiro  Officeb  (Mr.  Gallinger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Root.  If  it  means  the  first,  then  any  article  coming  from  any  part  of 
Canada,  from  whatever  Province,  which  is  not  subject  to  restriction  or  made 
from  material  that  is  subject  to  restriction,  will  be  immediately  entitled  to 
come  into  tliis  country  free  on  the  signature  of  the  President  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  If  it  means  the  second,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  anyone  who 
sought  entry  for  any  one  of  these  articles  to  show  that  that  class  of  articles 
was  free  from,  export  duty  or  restriction  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Re£D.  In  all  Provinces? 

Mr.  Root.  In  all  Proyincea.  In  neither  case  do  I  see  tliat  the  ihie  between 
ProYlncea  enters.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  wliich  of  those  views  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  agreement  Is  tlie  correct  view.  I  am  in  doubt.  I  understand  that 
the  precedents  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  decisions  upon  somewhat  similar 
statutes  have  been  in  favor  of  the  more  narrow  construction,  in  one  view  a 
broader  construction,  applying  the  term  such  wood  pulp  and  paper,  sent  to  the 
particolar  article  that  is  presented  at  the  customhouse.  If  the  course  indicated 
by  those  precedents  be  followed,  then,  no  matter  from  what  Province  an  invoice 
of  paper  or  pulp  comes,  if  that  identical  paper  nnd  pulp  l>e  free  from  the 
limitation  of  an  export  duty,  it  comes  in  free. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  let  me  finish  my  Inquiry  of  the 
Senator  ttom  New  York? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rbed.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  intend  or  does  he  concede  that 
the  amendment  he  offers  would  change  the  construction  of  the  main  part  of 
the  statute,  whatever  that  construction  may  be? 

Mr.  Root.  Not  iu  the  least  degree.  I  intended  by  the  amendment  only  to 
provide  that  when  anything  comee  free  here  it  may  go  free  into  Canada,  so 
that  if  the  paper  maker  in  Watertown  and  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  sees  paper  made  In  Canada  coming  into  our  market  free,  he  may 
send  his  paper  into  the  Canadian  market  free ;  and  it  will  have  no  other  effect 
whatever. 

Mr.  BaowH.  Mr.  President—^ 

The  PisaiDnfo  Oinon.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bsowif.  May  I  ask  the  Senator,  since  tliat  is  his  view,  it  is  the  conten- 
tion. Is  it  not,  of  the  paper  maker  in  Watertown  that  he  is  unable  to  compete 
DOW  with  the  paper  maker  in  Canada  because  of  the  extra  cost  of  production? 
Does  the  Senator  contend  that  it  would  do  the  paper  maker  of  Watertown 
any  good  to  take  off  the  Canadian  duty  on  his  product  and  let  it  into  Canada 
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tiie  same  treatment,  but  I  am  contemplating  a  situation  in  which  both  Govern- 
ipents  approve  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Root.  Well,  we  can  not  tell  what  Canada  is  going  to  do.  We  can  not 
t^ll  whether  she  will  enact  legislation  on  the  basis  of  this  agreement  or  not; 
but  unless  this  amendment  to  the  second  paragraph  of  that  section  of  the  bill 
19  enacted,  we  establish  free  trade  in  paper  and  pulp  without  any  reference  to 
CUiythlng  coming  to  us  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Under  that  condition  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lodge]  has  intimated ;  indeed,  I  feel  sure  that  under  that  condi- 
tion we  establish  the  same  rights  in  all  nations  having  a  treaty  with  the 
favored-nation  clause  that  we  accord  to  Canada;  but  in  what  I  have  said 
X.  have  assumed  that  the  two  countries  would  approve  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Shith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  long  been  asking 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield  to  him? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  merely  want  to  clear  the  point  as  to  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  have  been 
answering  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  some  others,  in  reference 
to  what  were  the  conditions  which  this  proposed  relation  has  to  wood  pulp. 
On  page  2  of  the  message  of  the  President  of  January  26,  1911,  Messrs.  Field- 
ing and  Paterson  outlined  definitely  and  clearly  the  situation. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  I  ask  to 
have  that  portion  of  the  message  read  and  incorporated  at  this  point 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  do  so,  although  I  am 
entirely  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Some  other  Senators  are  not,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  matter  Incorporated  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Without  objec- 
tion, I  shall  have  it  read  and  so  incorporated,  beginning  at  section  10,  with 
reference  to  wood  pulp,  and  going  down  to  section  11. 

The  Vice  President.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read  as 
requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

10.  With  respect  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  concerning  the  duties  upon 
the  several  grades  of  pulp,  printing  paper,  etc. — mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached,  news-printing  paper,  and  other  printing  paper,  and 
board  made  from  wood  pulp,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  pound  at  the  place 
of  shipment — we  note  that  you  desire  to  provide  that  such  articles  from  Canada  shall 
oe  made  free  of  du^  in  the  United  States  only  upon  certain  conditions  respecting  the 
shipment  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  that  this 
Is  a  matter  in  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  agreement.  The  restrictions 
at  present  existing  in  Canada  are  of  a  provincial  character.  They  have  been  adopted 
by  several  of  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  what  are  believed  to  be  provincial  Interests, 
we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  the  provincial  authorities 
ii  the  free  exercise  of  tneir  constitutional  powers  in  the  administration  of  their  public 
lands.  The  provisions  you  are  proposing  to  make  respecting  the  conditions  upon  wMch 
these  classes  of  pulp  and  paper  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  must 
necessarily  be  for  the  present  Inoperative.  Whether  the  provincial  governments  will 
desire  to  in  any  way  modi^  their  regulations  with  a  view  to  securing  the  free  admission 
of  pulp  and  paper  from  their  Provinces  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  must  be  a 
Question  for  the  provincial  authorities  to  decide.  In  the  meantime  the  present  duties  on 
pulp  and  paper  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  will  remain.  Whenever  pulp 
and  paper  of  the  classes  already  mentioned  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of 
duty  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  then  similar  articles,  when  imported  into  the  United  States, 
shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 


Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  that  last  sentence 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  was  absent  when  this  debate  began,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
know  Just  how  it  arose.  Is  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  the  pend- 
ing question? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  It  has  been  temporarily  passed  over  by  unanimous 

consent. 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  therefore  the  debate,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  on  that 

amendment? 
The  Vice  President.  The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the 

Whole.  ,     ,.^      .. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  the  amendment  itself  has  been  passed  over? 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  has  been  temporarily  passed  over  by 
unanimous  consent. 
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Hr.  Hoot.  Mr.  Prealdent,  If  the  bill  did  follow  the  agreement;  but  mar  It 
not  well  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bill  ludustrlouBlr  departs  from  the 
tmna  of  the  agreement  that  It  Inteided  to  do  something  else  than  the  agree- 
ment. 

There  la  a  aecond  thing  which  I  wlah  to  say  r^srdlng  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  do  not  say  the  conetractloa  which  he  has  staled 
is  not  correct.  As  I  hare  already  said,  I  have  been  in  serious  donbt  as  to 
which  of  tl>e  two  constmctlona  was  correct  which  the  agreement  meant;  but 
if  the  coustractlon  which  make*  the  words  "  socb  paper,  palp."  apply  to  that 
dsM  of  articles  be  correct,  then  It  makes  no  difference  practically  In  the 
Immediate  future  as  to  whether  the  amratdment  Is  pot  In  or  left  out,  because 
there  would  not  be  any  results.  If  the  construction  Is  tlie  true  one— that  there 
can  be  no  restriction  upon  the  class  of  articles— then  oothlog  can  come  In  free 
either  with  the  amendment  or  wltliout  It. 

Mr.  HiTCHoocK.  Thta,  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  want  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  export  dutlea  levied  by  the  Canadian  Provinces  are  con- 
cerned, their  treatment  In  the  bill  Is  Identical  with  their  treatm^t  In  the  agree- 
ment, and  therefore,  aa  fftr  as  these  paragraphs  are  concerned,  there  Is  no  de- 
parture from  the  agreement 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  sbould  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Tork  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  tliat  there  Is  no  Province  la 
Canada  that  has  an  export  duty  upon  paper.  Ihey  have  an  export  duty  upon 
pulp  wood  and  pulp,  but  they  have  no  export  duty  npon  paper.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  paper  under  the  value  of  4  cents  per  pound  can  come  In  free. 

The  Bcnator  from  Qeorgia  [Mr.  Bacon]  discnased  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  were  any  restrictions  in  section  2  of  the  proposed  bill.  There  are  restric- 
tions in  the  Provinces  as  far  as  pulp  wood  and  pnlp  are  concerned,  but  not  as 
to  paper  Itself,  nod  therefore  paper  can  come  in  free  as  soon  ss  the  President 
signs  the  bill. 

Mr.  HiTCHOOCE.  I  want  the  attrition  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the  fact 
that  paper  must  be  made  from  wood  not  subject  to  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Shoot.  I  think  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  CkAwroiD.  Mr.  President 

The  PsEsiDiHO  OmcKB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  j 
from  South  Dakota? 

Hr.  Shoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CaAwroBD.  I  wlah  to  ask  tbe  Senator  from  Nebrasl 
Soiator  may  bave  tbe  Canndlan  bill  here.  I  do  not  fln 
I  thought  It  wiiB  here.  The  Scnntor  from  New  York  calls . 
that  the  clause  which  tbe  Seuntor  from  Nebraska  reed  I 
bill  pendlDK  here.  I  wish  to  Inquire  If  It  has  been  on 
before  the  Purllament  at  Oltiiwa. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  iilready  read  Into  tbe  Record  i 
In  the  Canadian  bill. 

Mr.  Ckawfobd.  Is  It  from  the  Canadian  bill  or  (he  docui 
us,  from  which  tbe  Senator  has  just  read? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  the  document  printed  under  t 
Senate  containing  n  reprint  of  the  Canadian  bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  If  tbe  ship  of  this  legialatl 
any  rocks  any  more  dungerous  than  tbe  one  wlilcb  the  Seni 
setts  [Mr.  Lodge]  has  huaglued  he  set*  under  tbe  water,  ami 
that,  she  will  sail  on  very  smootbly.  This  for  ttte  slm 
entire  bill  as  passed  by  tbe  American  Congress  and  sign 
President  In  Us  totality  wilt  be  consideration  for  tbe  en 
t>e  passed  by  the  Cuoadlau  Parliament  and  become  a  law 
and  for  the  further  reuson  that  It  took  uot  only  two  p 
Iwrgaln,  but  It  will  take  two  parties  to  make  this  legis 
which  1b  being  complained  of  Is  cured  by  tbe  fact  of  the  i 
vision  desired  Id  the  legislation  now  pending  before  the  G 
That  Is  Canada's  Bide  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  Into  that  much  more  part 
■ome  things  In  connection  with  this  matter  that  I  know 
understand  and  that  I  think  probably  some  of  us  do  not  i 

In  Cjinada  the  public  lands  are  called  Crown  lands.  Thi 
classincatlons  of  Crown  lands.  Some  of  the  Provinces, 
which  entered  Into  the  origins!  union  at  the  time  of  Its 
Crown  lauds  within  their  borders,  and  tbe  Dominion  of  < 
to  do  with  those  Crown  lands  than  the  Govemment  of  th 
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to  do  with  the  public  lands  of  Texas,  which  retained  Its  public  lands 
entered  into  the  American  Union,  when  it  was  not  "  annexed,'*  as  tbac  na{* 
aays,  but  when  It  was  "  admitted.". 

Now,  then,  another  classification  of  Crown  lands  are  the  Crown  lands  uwmi< 
by  the  Dominion,  which  is  the  general  or  Federal  GovemiDent  of  I'^nailt 
These  exist  in  such  Provinces  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  Provinoea  wkirx. 
were  territories  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Union,  hn- 
which  have  since  been  admitted  as  Provinces,  or,  as  we  would  say.  as  8taCt-« 
In  those  cases  the  Crown  lands  are  Federal  lands. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  to  argue  about  words.  I  always  like  to  argue  aboat  thlag^ 
or  else  keep  my  lips  closed. 

If  the  Root  amendment  is  adopted,  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  and  paptr 
and  principally  news  paper,  print  paper,  for  that  Is  the  thing  which  la  bcliia 
considered  most,  can  not  enter  into  the  United  States  ftee  of  its  preacnt  tax 
until  every  Province  in  Clinada  owning  its  own  public  lands  shall  have  wtmo%^t 
all  restrictions  upon  exportations  which  those  Provinces  now  have.  la  other 
words,  the  period  of  the  free  importations  of  print  paper  Into  the  Tnitcd 
States  will  be  either  perpetually  or  indefinitely  postponed.  That  is  the  whioW 
proposition. 

If  the  Root  amendment  be  not  adopted,  then,  although  one  Prorlnoe  la 
Canada  or  two  Provinces  may  maintain  their  restrictions  under  their  sfeac^ 
rights  doctrine,  there  recognized  by  the  Dominion,  we  can  still  obtain  prin: 
paper  into  the  United  States  free  from  these  sources:  First,  from  privately 
owned  timber:  secondly,  from  Crown  lauds  owned  by  the  Dominion  In  tbo^^ 
Provinces  which  were  admitted  as  States  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  th^ 
Canadian  Union. 

Now,  you  can  make  your  choice.    Those  of  you  who  want  indefinitely  to  poa: 
pone  the  period  of  the  entry  of  print  paper  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  wood  pulp  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  cnti  vote  for  the  VUtnr 
amendment  and  you  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  Wait  a  minute.  And  not  only  will  this  postponement  b*» 
indefinite,  but  it  will  probably  be  perpetual,  for  these  reasons:  Ton  will,  with 
the  Root  amendment,  furnish  no  sort  of  inducement  to  the  Provinces  In  Cnnad:* 
desiring  to  retain  the  restrictions  to  remove  those  restrictions,  and  not  only 
that,  you  will  furnish  tlie  ;;reiite8t  temptation  and  inducement  to  rbe  Inter 
national  Paper  Trust  of  the  I'nited  States  to  see  to  it  that  they  never  do  remo^- 
those  restrictions. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  S«ii 
a  tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  right  now.  The  bill  did  not  come  from  the  House  acci- 
dentally. The  House  did  not  word  it  ns  It  is  worded  without  due  delilieratloa 
and  thought.  It  was  drawn  this  way  of  a  set  purpose,  and,  in  drawing  It.  it  1« 
to  be  presumed,  at  any  rate,  that  the  State  Department  was  more  or  less  coo- 
suited.  If  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  passes  the  Senate,  then  this  wii: 
happen:  Print  paper  out  of  wood  grown  upon  the  Dominion  Crown  lands  and 
grown  upon  privately  owned  lands  can  come  into  the  United  States  free,  as  csa 
also  the  pulp  wo<hI  and  wwhI  pulp  for  the  uw  of  our  paper  manufacturer* 
This  will  enable  our  paper  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of  Canada 
because  substantially  the  only  advantage  our  neighbors  have  is  cheaper  raw 
material,  while  putting  print  paper  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  on  tb- 
free  list  will  force  them  to  compete. 

Now,  those  of  you  who  desire  indefinitely  to  continue  the  present  grip  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.  upon  the  paper  business  of  the  United  States  can  voft.» 
for  the  Root  amendment.  Those  of  you  who  desire  to  loosoi  that  grip,  who 
tU>»lrp  to  take  from  the  throat  of  the  consumers  of  paper  this  gretit  strangilnc 
hold,  will  not  vote  to  put  the  Hoot  amendment  upon  the  bill. 

Now,  another  thing.  A  very  great  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  t" 
the  fact  that  the  Root  amendment 

Mr.  CiJiTF.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  right  now. 

Mr.  Clapp.  If  the  Senator  will  just  pardon  me,  I  think  he  has  misquoted.  I 
wish  to  call  his  attention 

The  PsESiniNG  Omen.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sen 
a  tor  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  right  now.    I  will  yield  later. 
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The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WiixiAif  s.  I  must  say  in  excuse  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  method 
of  debate  in  the  Senate ;  I  am  rather  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  finish  a  thought, 
and  I  want  to  finish  it  continuously  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  Senator  misquoted,  and  I  wanted  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  WiLUAifS.  A  great  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  idea 
that  the  Root  amendment  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  agreement  between  the 
two  countries.  Now,  I  always  like  to  argue  things  frankly,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  it  is  an  honest  thing  to  do;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  always 
the  wisest  thing  to  do.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made  no  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  that  the  Root  amendment  does  express  the  original  agree- 
ment in  so  far  as  it  was  an  agreement  at  all.  The  House  knew  it  expressed 
the  agreement,  and  because  the  agreement  as  it  was  made  would  have  resulted 
in  exactly  what  I  have  said,  perpetually  possible,  indefinitely  certainly,  con- 
tinuing the  hold  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  upon  the  paper  business  of  the 
country,  the  House  changed  it  that  far,  knowing  that  when  it  changed  it,  it 
changed  the  agreement  on  the  whole  still  further  in  favor  of  Canada,  and  that 
therefore  Canada  would  not  object. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  bill  came  here  in  its  present  shape.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  ver>'  clearly  expressed  it  In  his  speech  at  Chicago. 
By  the  way,  I  hold  no  brief  to  defend  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
If  I  incidentally  defend  him  here  and  there,  it  will  be  because  of  a  difference 
between  me  and  Republican  Senators.  When  a  Republican  President  has  a 
lucid  interval  on  the  question  of  protectionism,  I  like  to  go  to  his  assistance, 
and  when  he  has  a  lucid  interval  you  feel  like  hitting  him  over  the  head  with 
a  club.  So  I  make  that  excuse,  at  any  rate,  for  defending  him  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  so  far  as  I  shall. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  President  made  a  speech  in  Chicago  and  that 
he  did  not  send  the  speec*h  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  iis  a  message.  With  the 
exception  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  never  made  any  speeches  at  all,  but  who 
did  all  his  work  of  molding  public  sentiment  and  legislation,  outside  of  his 
messages,  around  the  dinner  table  and  by  letter,  there  has  not  been  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  who  did  not  make  speeches  to 
the  country,  and  make  speeches  upon  political  subjects,  and  make  speeches  for 
the  purpose  of  melding  public  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  says — I  have  forgotten  his  exact  language — Oh, 
yes;  that  it  was  *'  to  put  pressure  upon  the  Senate**  by  arousing  public  opinion. 
I  would  not  be  undiplomatic  enough  to  say  that  the  Republican  President 
wanted  to  put  pressure  upon  this  august  body,  but  I  would  say  that  it  would 
not  have  been  lese  majesty  if  he  had. 

This  body  is  not  so  very  august  that  anybody,  anywhere  from  a  bootblack  to  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  can  not  rise  up  and  advise  it.  All  the  news- 
par>er8  are  advising  it  every  day.  Kvery  time  one  of  you  makes  a  public  speech 
at  home  and  it  is  printed,  you  are  putting  pressure  through  public  opinion.  In  a 
certain  sense,  upon  both  Houses,  but  not  in  any  wrong  or  in  any  bad  sense. 
There  Is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  because 
he  thinks  that  the  enactment  of  certain  legislation  will  be  for  the  public  welfare, 
and,  believing  it,  tries  to  mold  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Its  ena<*tment,  not  only 
in  his  messages  but  In  public  s[)eeches  and  even  in  private  conversiitlon.  In  so 
far  as  that  be  a  pressure  ui)on  the  Senate,  it  is  a  legitimate  and  a  right  pressure. 

My  friends,  I  learned  but  two  things  from  the  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  One  was  that  nobody  in  America  can  in  any  line  of  business  com- 
pete with  anyt>ody  anywhere  with  the  aid  of  Government  extended  in  the  form 
of  taxation  of  his  competitors. 

The  other  was  that  when  a  man  came  there  to  plead  for  the  retention  of  a 
tax  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  as  one  of  its  captains  of  industry ;  and 
although  the  retention  of  the  tax  carried  money  into  his  |M)ckot,  It  wns  not 
regarded  as  a  treasonable  act  on  his  part  to  beg  for  its  retention ;  but  if  a  man 
came  before  that  committee  begging  for  the  tax  to  be  reduced,  immediately  the 
exclamation  was,  "  Why,  by  the  reduction  of  this  tax  you  will  be  richer,**  and 
that  was  regarded  as  a  treasonable  way  of  getting  rich.  We  have  got  to  about 
the  stage  where  the  great  interests  control  this  country  so  completely  that  a 
man  who  wants  to  untax  the  |)eople  and  frankly  admits  by  their  being  untaxed 
be  as  well  as  the  people  will  be  benefited  is  regarded  as  a  fellow  who  has 
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Mr.  Lodge.  If  we  are  going  to  have  free  wood  and  free  pulp  and  free  print 
paper  from  all  the  world,  and  make  that  change  in  tariff  law,  that  is  all  right. 
That  is  an  economic  proposition,  and  will  stand  on  its  merits^  and  will  be  per- 
fectly  fair  and  understood.  But  what  I  am  getting  at  is  the  reciprocal  element 
in  this  thing.  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  reciprocal  agreement  let  it  be  a 
reciprocal  agreement.  If  the  present  wood  pulp  and  paper  clause  stands  as  it 
came  from  the  House,  it  will,  under  certain  conditions,  admit  pulp  and  pai)er 
into  this  country  free- 


Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Lodge.  I  am  going  to  finish  this  sentence.  I  believe  under  certain  con- 
ditions that  it  would  come  in  free.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  Provinces  are  gofng 
to  withdraw  their  restrictions.  That  clause  is  valueless  without  the  removal  of 
the  provincial  restrictiona 

But  the  Root  amendment  does  not  complicate  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Putting  on  the  Root  amendment  will  not  prevent  free  wood  pulp  and  print  paper, 
about  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  so  extremely  solicitous.  It  will  Just 
as  well  with  the  Root  amendment  as  without  it.  The  Root  amendment  simply 
furnishes  the  reciprocal  quality  to  that  section. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  whether  the  Root  amendment  is  adopted  or  not, 
because  I  believe,  as  does  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  it  will  be  on  the 
whole  a  beneficial  measure,  for  reasons  which  I  will  undertake  to  state  later. 
If  I  have  an  opportunity. 

I  only  desired  to-day  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  complications  involved 
in  this  particular  clause  and  also  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Root  amend- 
ment, if  I  may  quote  the  language  of  the  President,  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  agreenient. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Will  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  permit  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia?  , 

Mr.  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  not  on  the  Finance  Committee,  and  consequently  have  not 
given  this  bill  as  careful  study  as  have  the  gentlemen  who  are  more  directly 
charged  with  it.  If  I  understand  the  Senator  ftrom  Massachusetts  correctly, 
however,  it  is  to  the  effect  that,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  as 
soon  as  this  bill  has  received  the  signature  of  the  President  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  second  section  will  be  free  to  enter  from  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Lodge.  No;  I  did  not  say  that,  Mr.  President;  neither  did  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say,  and  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  echo  it 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  said  In  my  opinion  section  2  would  become  law  without  action 
on  the  part  of  Canada,  not  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Root  rose. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  understood,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  pardon  me  a 
moment,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  what  I  said — the  Soiator 
from  Massachusetts  to  be  restating  what  I  understood  had  been  previously 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  that  the  moment  the  President's  sig- 
nature was  attached  to  the  bill,  without  further  action  by  either  Canada  or  this 
country,  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  second  section  would  inmiediatedy  be 
entered  free  of  duty  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lodge.  No. 

Mr.  Root.  I  made  no  such  statement  as  that 

Mr.  Baoon.  Then  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Root.  May  I  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia?  Th«» 
Senator  has  combined  in  his  statement  two  separate  and  viistinct  propositions 
which  have  been  made.  The  first  was  the  proposition  that  when  this  bill  is 
signed  the  second  section  goes  into  effect  and  makes  the  articles  enumerated 
therein  free,  subject  to  the  conditions  stated. 

The  second  proposition  is  the  one  stated  and  elaborated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts--quite  an  independent  proposition— and  that  is  that  this,  being 
without  consideration,  would  produce  the  further  effect  of  making  similar 
articles  from  the  rest  of  the  world  free  under  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Does  the  S^iator  from  New  York  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do.  I  think  it  raises  a  very  serious  question  under  the  favored- 
nation  clause. 

Mr.  Bacon.  It  was  with  reference  to  that  that  I  particularly  desired  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  question,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the 
answer  either  from  him  or  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  Clapp.  Paper  made  from  timber  on  Dominion  Crown  lands  or  made  from 
lands  in  private  ownership  would  come  in  free.  Let  us  clear  that  question  from 
all  ambiguity  by  striking  out  the  entire  proviso  with  reference  to  paper.  If 
the  duty  upon  paper  is  a  burden,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  removei 
thm  it  is  our  duty  to  remove  it  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  no  ques* 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  removed  it. 

Mr.  W11.LIAM8.  In  that  particular  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Senatof 
from  Minnesota,  not  only  as  to  Canada  but  as  to  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  accede  to  that.  Two  yearil 
ago->to  use  a  vulgarism,  possibly — Congress  gave  these  people  a  gold  brick  in 
the  tariil  bill.  I  opposed  it  then,  and  I  propose  to  oppose  It  now.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  paper,  as  we  did  then,  at  a  certain  rate,  or  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says,  he  is  ready  to  vote  to  put  paper  on  the  free  list  if  Canada 
will  put  it  on  the  free  list,  which  is  a  mere  shadow  dance,  because  last  year 
all  the  i)aper  products  of  this  country  that  went  into  Canada  only  amounted  to 
H  sum  total  of  about  |300,000,  while  the  Canadian  exports  to  this  country 
amounted,  of  all  those  articles,  to  over  $4,000,000,  but  if  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  are  ready  to  do  this,  then  I,  for  one,  shall  insist  In  the  con-* 
sideration  of  this  bill,  as  I  did  two  years  ago,  that  It  is  not  right  to  impose  a 
double  burden  upon  the  American  consumer.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  signified  a  willingness  to  join  in  that  proposition. 

While  I  am  on  the  floor  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  debate 
has  drifted  very  far  from  the  fundamentals  upon  which  it  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber].  His  objection  to 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  and  to  the  proposed  amendment  was  that  it  would 
give  a  certain  class  of  legislation — reciprocal  legislation — to  certain  States  of 
this  Union  while  it  would  not  accord  the  same  condition  to  other  States,  t 
admire  the  Senator*s  fundamental  proposition  as  a  matter  of  morals  and  ethics, 
but  it  has  become  somewhat  antiquated  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  this 
country. 

The  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  act  gives  the  State  of  Maine  one  kind  of  a  tariff 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota  iinother.  Turning  to  page  90  of  that  act,  under 
section  27,  you  will  find  this  provision : 

Src.  27.  That  the  prodace  of  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Maine  upon  the  St.  John 
River  and  its  tributaries,  owned  by  American  citixens,  and  sawed  or  hewed  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  by  American  cltisens,  the  same  being  otherwise  unmanu- 
factured in  whole  or  in  part,  which  Is  now  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
froe  of  duty,  shall  continue  for  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
no  longer  to  be  so  admitted,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  owner  of  pine  timber  in  Maine  under  that  provision  has  the  right  to  float 
his  logs  across  the  river  and  there  have  them  hewed  or  sawed,  but  when  the 
request  was  made  that  the  same  privilege  be  accorded  to  the  owner  of  pine 
timber  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  It  was  denied.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
tariff  that  accorded  one  privilege  to  the  owner  of  pine  timber  in  one  State  and 
denied  it  to  another;  and  I  simply  wanted  to  remind  him  that  the  people  of 
Minnesota  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  it,  and  that  the  reciprocity  bill 
is  not  the  first  bill  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  that  favors  one  State  and 
withholds  the  same  favors  or  privileges  from  the  people  of  another  State. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  at  the  time  that 
hill  was  considered  there  was  any  objection  to  that  provision  of  the  bill  or  did 
Minnesota  at  any  time  ask  the  same  privilege? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Minnesota  asked  the  same  privilege,  and,  as  in  a  great  many 
other  instances  In  the  consideration  of  the  Pajme-AJdrich  tariff  bill  in  the  open 
forum  of  the  Senate,  the  privilege  was  accorded  to  Minnesota,  but  when  the  bill 
came  out  of  that  remarkable  conference  committee  of  1009  the  privilege  as  to 
Minnesota  was  stricken  out  and  left  standing  as  to  Maine. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  reason  I  asked  the  Senator  was  because  X  remembered  no  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  tending  to  show  partiality  between  one  State  and 
another;  and  so  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  have  my  attention  called  to  it  to-day 
by  the  Seoator  ftrom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Well,  it  was  a  surprise  to  us,  but  we  are  getting  accustomed  to 
being  surprised  under  this  form  of  legislation.  So  I  wanted  to  remind  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  he,  too,  must  expect  to  tolerate  conditions 
here  and  also  get  somewhat  accustomed  to  this  character  of  legislation. 

I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  rise  to  debate  this  question  this  afternoon. 
At  the  proper  time — and  I  understand  the  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  as  in 
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Now,  to  say  that,  with  that  condition  attached,  the  performance  of  which  most 
precede  the  going  into  effect  of  this  proposed  provision  of  law ;  that  provision  of 
law  will  go  into  effect  without  regard  to  whether  Canada  does  or  has  done  any- 
thing, it  seems  to  me,  is  untenable.  It  seems  to  me  it  does  not  go  into  effect  the 
moment  the  President  signs  it.  It  does  not  go  into  effect  at  all  if  there  are  any 
such  laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  Canada  or  any  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Therefore,  when  the  President's  signature  has  been  attached,  the  inquiry  will  be. 
Are  there  such  laws  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of 
any  of  the  Provinces  of  Cnnadn'r  If  the  answer  is  In  the  affirmative,  then  the 
law  is  of  no  effect 

Mr.  Root.  Suppose  the  answer  is  in  the  negative,  does  not  the  paper  come 
in  free? 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  it  is  in  the  negative 

Mr.  Root.  If  the  bill  is  sign^  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  an  invoice  is  pre- 
sented to  the  customhouse  in  Ogdensburg,  and  free  entry  is  demanded,  and  there 
is  proof  that  there  is  no  export  duty  upon  that  paper  or  the  material  of  whicb 
it  is  composed,  does  it  not  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Bacon.  But  the  Senator  assumes  there  is  none  and  will  be  none  when 
this  law  is  passed.  If  that  were  the  case,  it  was  not  necessary  to  express  the 
condition  in  the  bill.  It  was  the  very  fact  that  either  there  are  now  such  laws 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  or  that  there  was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  might  be  such 
laws  thereafter,  that  this  codidition  was  expressed;  and  as  long  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, it  seems  to  me.  it  is  illogical  to  say  that  this  provision  of  law  will  go 
into  efle<.-t  repirdless  of  whether  OaTiada  docs  anything  or  not. 

Mr.  Root.  It  is  well  known  that  as  to  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  paper 
and  pulp,  or  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada, 
there  is  no  restriction  whatever. 
Mr.  Bacon.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me  just  a  moment  further,  although  I 
believe  I  have  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  which  I  understand  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  agree 
with,  although  he  did  not  first  make  it,  that  the  passage  of  this  law  M'ould  be  so. 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  in  various  treaties  we  have  with  other  nations, 
generally  known  as  the  "  favored-nation  clause,"  that  it  would  immediately 
throw  our  ports  open  to  the  entry  of  these  articles  from  all  nations,  I  can  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  the  differentiation  he  makes  between 
a  reciprocal  concession  on  import  duties  on  the  part  of  Canada,  and  the  condi- 
tiou  precedent  which  we  speak  of.  and  which  is  recited  in  the  bill.  Anything 
which  is  a  consideration  in  the  reciprocal  agreement  relieves  it  from  the 
favored-nation  clause,  and  the  performance  of  a  condition  precedent,  which  of 
itself  is  one  of  money  value,  to  wit,  the  taking  off  of  export  duties,  it  seems  to 
me  would  stand  exactly  in  the  same  relation  to  the  effect  It  will  have  upon  the 
favored-nation  clause  that  a  reciprocal  promise  for  the  admission  of  certain 
articles  free  of  duty  would  have. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  two  in  principle.  A  condition  that  certain 
export  duties  shall  not  be  imposed  is  Just  as  good  as  a  reason  why  we  should 
concede  the  remission  of  a  tariff  duty,  as  would  be  the  promise  that  a  certain 
other  article  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  when  exported  from  this  country 
into  that.  One  is  a  consideration,  so  is  the  other,  and  either  as  a  consideration 
would  relieve  us  fi'om  the  criticism  that  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  favored- 
nation  clause. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  construction  of  the  bill  ui>on  one  phase  of  it.  I  have  a  very 
great  respect,  as  I  think  <»thers  have,  for  his  legal  ability.  I  want  to  inquire 
whether  under  the  bill,  without  the  amendment,  wood  pulp  and  the  other  mate- 
rials named  in  section  2  could  not  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
provided  they  originated  in  a  Province  of  Canada  which  levied  no  export  duty. 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  Senator?  If  I  have  not  made  my  question 
plain,  it  is  this:  There  are  two  views  that  might  be  taken  of  the  bill  as  drawn. 
One  is  that  no  wood  pulp  can  be  received  in  the  United  States  from  Canada 
free  of  duty  until  all  our  wood  pulp  Is  admitted  Into  all  parts  of  Canada 
free  of  duty.  The  other  view  of  the  bill,  without  the  Root  amendment,  would 
be  that  if  wood  pulp  originated  in  any  Province  of  Canada  and  that  Province 
did  not  levy  an  export  duty,  then  that  wood  pulp  could  come  into  the  United 
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Mr.  Galunoeb.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  as  I  liappened 
to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  time,  I  will  say  that  the  amendment  was  offered  in 
the  form  that  amendments  are  offered  every  day,  as  a  matter  of  Information 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  read,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table,  to  be 
offered  later  on  as  an  amendment  upon  which  action  shall  be  taken.  X  should 
Jndge,  however,  that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  considered  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  amendment,  but  that  it  will  be  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration whenever  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  presents  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CuMMiifs.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  stated  it  exactly  as 
I  understand  it,  and  my  inquiry  can  be  very  easily  answered  by  a  reply  to  this 
further  question :  Suppose  we  were  to  take  a  vote  at  this  moment,  is  there  an 
amendment  pending  upon  which  we  could  vote;  and  if  so,  what  amendment  is  it? 

The  Vice  Pbesideiit.  There  is  no  amendment  pending  on  which  a  vote  could 
now  be  taken. 

Mr.  OvuMAN.  When  can  the  vote  be  taken,  Mr.  President,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Root  amendment? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  When  the  Senate  desires  it  to  be  taken.  It  has  been 
temporarily  passed  over  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OvxsMAN.  Was  it  not  passed  over  temporarily ;  that  is,  for  one  calendar 
day? 

The  ViCB  PiBsiDEifT.  The  Chair  assumes  that  means  for  to-day. 

Mr.  OvxsMAN.  For  to-day  only? 

The  Vice  PBEgnnarr.  The  Chair  so  assumes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  is  it  not? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  bill  Is  being  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  meant  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Vice  Peesuibwt.  The  next  step,  naturally,  would  be  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate,  but  the  Chair  hardly  sees  how  the  bill  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  temporarily  passed  over  without  action  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say 
tfast  he  could  offer  his  amendment  in  the  Senate  Just  as  well  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  that  he  would  so  offer  it. 

The  Vice  Pbbsideht.  It  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.    It  is  a  committee  amendment 

Mr.  OvBBMAif.  It  has  got  to  be  voted  on  first 

The  Vice  PsESiDEirT.  It  has  been  reported  by  the  committee.  The  Chair  pre- 
sumes it  is  possible  that  the  bill  could  be  reported  to  the  Senate  with  this 
amendment  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  and  not  be  acted  primarily  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole;  but  that  can  not  be  done,  as  the  Chair  sees  the  mat- 
ter, except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Soiate. 

Mr.  Oaluiigeb.  I  would  object  to  that 

The  Vice  Pbesibert.  But  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Smoot.  There  are  some  16  proposed  amendments  that  have  been  offered 
to  the  bill.  I  have  them  here  before  me,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to 
be  offered. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  ParsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  T-tah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no  use  of  his  being 
m>  eager  about  this  bill.  Let  us  have  time,  and  each  Senator  will  offer  such 
amendments  as  he  may  have  to  offer.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  borrow  trouble  about  amendments  that  other  Senators  have  submitted. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  am  not  bothering  myHelf  about  any  amendments  that  anybody 
else  has  submitted.  All  I  am  troubling  myself  about  is  to  have  the  bill  con- 
sidered. If  we  can  pass  it,  or  If  it  can  be  defeated — ^which  I  would  personally 
like  to  see — well  and  good;  but  it  do«*s  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  bill  every  day  the  Senate  Is  In  session  until  it  is  either  passed  or  defeated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  Senator  so  eager  now  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator  should  be  surprised.  I  should  like 
to  get  away  from  here.  I  will  frankly  say  to  the  Senator  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  through  with  the  public  business  I  would  like  to  flee  Congress  adjourn ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not  consider  the  bill  now  just  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time. 
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to  compete  with  Canada's  market  when  that  same  paper  maker  contends  at 
least  that  the  Canadian  paper  maker  can  drive  him  out  of  business  here,  be- 
cause he  can  make  it  so  much  cheaper  than  the  Watertown  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  President  The  paper  makers  in 
Watertown  have  not  been  contending 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Senator  mentioned  Watertown,  and  that  Is  the  only  reason 
why  I  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Root.  I  mentioned  it  because  it  is  on  the  border,  and  I  may  say  it  is  a 
city  in  my  own  State,  where  there  are  many  thousand  people  dependent  upon 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  They  think  if  the  manufacturers  in  Canada  are 
entitled  to  send  their  paper  to  New  York  to  sell  free  of  duty,  they  are  entitled 
to  send  their  paper  to  Montreal  to  sell  free  of  duty,  and  that  was  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Brown.  If  the  Soiator  will  yield 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Theoretically,  it  is  true  that  the  paper  makers  in  America  have 
had  the  same  right  to  an  easy  market  in  Canada  that  the  paper  maker  in 
Canada  has  in  America ;  but  it  is  the  contention,  is  it  not,  that  the  paper 
makers  of  America  are  unable  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  paper  makers  in 
this  market,  and  therefore  they  are  opposed  to  removing  the  American  duty 
ou  Canadian  paper.  If  that  is  true,  what  actual  benefit  do  the  paper  makers 
of  our  country  derive  from  having  free  access  to  the  Canadian  paper  market? 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  base  my  view  of  this  bill  upon  the  con- 
tention that  the  paper  makers  of  America  can  not  compete  with  Canadian  paper 
makers,  because  I  am  going  to  vote  to  take  away  from  them  all  protection  by 
way  of  a  tariff  duty.  What  I  do  want  is,  when  we  take  away  all  protection 
from  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  an  agreement  which  gives  to 
them  an  entry  Into  the  Canadian  market,  however  much  or  however  little  it 
may  be  worth,  they  shall  have  what  the  agreement  gives  them. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  the  Senator  takes  his  seat 

Mr.  Root.  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  think  that  this  amendment 
is  of  the  importance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  in  many  quarters  and  p^r- 
iiaps  generally.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  is 
au  amendment  which  provides  that  our  own  people  shall  have  one  stipulation, 
valuable  or  not,  that  is  accorded  to  them  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  the 
agreement  which  has  been  made. 

The  Presiding  OrricER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  The  Senator  from  New  York  resumes  his  seat  I  wish 
to  call  bis  attention  to  the  evidence  which  exists  in  the  agreement  itself  that  the 
narrow  construction  which  he  thinks  might  possibly  be  placed  on  the  word 
"  such  "  is  hardly  possible  under  other  language  in  that  same  agreement. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  contend  that  it  might  be  possible 
if  this  bill  were  passed  as  it  is  proposed  and  section  2  remains  as  it  does  now, 
that  immediately  upon  its  passage  paper  might  be  brought  to  this  country  from 
Canada,  and,  provided  it  was  made  of  wood  from  a  Province  which  imposes 
an  export  duty,  then  because  of  the  narrow  construction  of  the  words  "such 
paper"  it  would  be  subject  to  immediate  entry  into  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  construction  of  the  word  "  such  "  in  that  paragraph 
is  not  possible,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
same  language  is  used,  not  applied  to  the  Canadian  products,  but  applied  to  the 
products  of  the  United  States  exported  Into  Canada.  The  provision  I  refer  to 
is  as  follows: 

Provided  aUo,  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  dnty  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  when 
such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  beinf  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all 
parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States. 

It  is  manifest  from  a  reading  of  that  provision  that  it  is  not  possible  to  apply 
the  narrow  construction  to  the  word  "  such  "  in  the  free-list  provision,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  thought  possible. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  two  things  regarding  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ?  The  first  is  that  the  clause  to  which  he  has  just 
referred  is  omitted  from  the  bill,  so  that  there  will  be  no  such  weight  to  the 
construction  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  However.  I  think  that  as  the  bill  is  in  support  of  a  reciprocity 
agreement,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  to  carry  out  that  agreement,  the 
agreement  might  be  looked  to  for  language  to  interpret  this  particular  legis- 
lation. 
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States  free,  and  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  could  ship  their  wood  pulp  into 
tliat  Province  free.  Is  that  the  understanding  of  the  bill  without  the  Root 
amendment? 

Mr.  Root.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  can  not  bring  my  mind  to  that  view  of  the 
effect  of  this  provision  of  section  2  of  the  bill  or  of  the  corresponding  provision 
of  the  agreement  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  terms  of  the*  agreement  or 
of  the  bill  furnish  a  basis  for  a  discrimination  between  Provinces  as  such. 
Nothing  is  said  about  Provinces.  The  distinction  drawn  is  between  wood,  wood 
pulp,  paper,  and  so  forth,  which  are  subject  to  export  duties  or  restrictions,  and 
wood,  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  so  forth,  not  subject  to  restrictions.  The  agree- 
ment and  the  bill  do  not  undertake  to  draw  any  line  of  Province  or  no  Province. 
Theiy  make  their  distinction  upon  the  treatment  received  in  Canada  by  these 
particular  articles  whatever  the  treatmei^t  accorded,  whatever  the  authority 
for  it,  or  the  basis  of  it  may  be. 

The  provision  presented  to  my  mind  this  question,  whether,  when  the  agree- 
ment says  the  condition  is  that  such  wood  pulp  and  paper  shall  be  free  from 
Import  duty  or  restriction,  it  means  the  particular  article  which  is  presented  at 
the  customhouse  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  class  of  article  throughout  Canada  to 
which  the  thing  presented  at  the  customhouse  belongs  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  Let  me  proceed. 

Mr.  Glapp.  But  there  is  the  crucial  point. 

Mr.  Root.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence. 

The  Pbbsidiro  Offices  (Mr.  Galllnger  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Root.  If  it  means  the  first,  then  any  article  coming  from  any  part  of 
Canada,  from  whatever  Province,  which  is  not  subject  to  restriction  or  made 
from  material  that  is  subject  to  restriction,  will  be  immediately  entitled  to 
come  into  this  country  free  on  the  signature  of  the  President  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  If  it  means  the  second,  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  anyone  who 
sought  entry  for  any  one  of  these  articles  to  show  that  that  class  of  articles 
was  free  from,  export  duty  or  restriction  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Re£o.  In  all  Provinces? 

Mr.  Root.  In  all  ProYlnces.  In  neither  case  do  I  see  that  the  line  between 
ProYlnces  enters.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  of  those  views  of  the  mean- 
ing of  this  agreement  is  the  correct  view.  I  am  in  doubt.  I  understand  that 
the  precedents  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  decisions  upon  somewhat  similar 
statutes  have  been  In  favor  of  the  more  narrow  construction,  in  one  view  a 
broads  construction,  applying  the  term  such  wood  pulp  and  paper,  sent  to  the 
particular  article  that  is  presented  at  the  customhouse.  If  the  course  Indicated 
by  those  precedents  be  followed,  then,  no  matter  from  what  Province  an  invoice 
of  paper  or  pulp  comes,  if  that  identical  paper  niid  pulp  be  free  from  the 
limitation  of  an  export  duty,  it  comes  in  free. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Rbed.  Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  let  me  finish  my  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  Clafp.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Rbed.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  intend  or  does  he  concede  that 
the  amendment  he  offers  would  change  the  construction  of  the  main  part  of 
the  statute,  whatever  that  construction  may  be? 

Mr.  Root.  Not  in  the  least  degree.  I  intended  by  the  amendment  only  to 
provide  that  when  anything  comes  free  here  it  may  go  free  into  Canada,  so 
that  if  the  paper  maker  in  Watertown  and  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  sees  paper  made  In  Canada  coming  into  our  market  free,  he  may 
send  his  paper  into  the  Canadian  market  free;  and  it  will  have  no  other  effect 
whatever. 

Mr.  BiowH.  Mr.  President—^ 

The  PusiDnro  Orrion.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RaowR.  Blay  I  ask  the  Senator,  since  that  is  his  view,  it  is  the  conten- 
tion. Is  It  not,  of  the  paper  maker  in  Watertown  that  he  is  unable  to  compete 
now  with  the  paper  maker  hi  Canada  because  of  the  extra  cost  of  production? 
Does  the  Senator  contend  that  It  would  do  the  paper  maker  of  Watertown 
any  good  to  take  off  the  Canadian  duty  on  his  product  and  let  it  into  Canada 
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to  compete  with  Canada^s  market  when  that  same  paper  maker  Gootanda  at 
1*^8t  that  the  Oanadian  paper  maker  can  drive  him  out  of  boaineas  bere.  be- 
cause he  can  make  it  ao  much  cheaper  than  the  Watertown  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  Mr.  President  The  paper  makers  la 
Watertown  have  not  been  contending 

Mr.  BaowR.  The  Senator  mentioned  Watertown,  and  that  is  the  only  rcaani 
why  I  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Root.  I  mentioned  it  because  it  Is  on  the  border,  and  I  may  aay  It  la  a 
city  in  my  own  State,  where  there  are  many  thouaand  people  dependent  npoo 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  They  think  if  the  manufacturers  in  Oamida  ai« 
entitled  to  send  their  paper  to  New  York  to  sell  free  of  duty,  they  are  cndticil 
to  send  their  paper  to  Montreal  to  sell  free  of  duty,  and  that  was  the  agree  meat. 

Mr.  BaowN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Theoretically,  it  is  true  that  the  paper  makers  in  America  ba\« 
had  the  same  right  to  an  easy  market  in  Canada  that  the  paper  maker  tn 
Canada  has  in  America ;  but  it  in  the  contention,  is  it  not,  that  the  paficr 
makers  of  America  are  unable  to  compete  with  tlie  Canadian  paper  makcm  la 
this  market,  and  therefore  they  are  opposed  to  removing  the  American  doty 
on  Canadian  paper.  If  that  is  true,  what  actual  benefit  do  the  paper  ma  km 
of  our  country  derive  from  having  free  access  to  the  Canadian  paper  market? 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  baae  my  view  of  this  bill  upon  tbe  000- 
tention  that  the  paper  makers  of  America  can  not  compete  with  Canadian  paper 
makers,  t>ecau8e  I  am  going  to  vote  to  take  away  from  them  all  protection  by 
way  of  a  tariff  duty.  What  I  do  want  is,  when  we  take  away  all  protectior 
from  them  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  an  agreement  which  gives  u 
them  an  entry  into  the  Canadian  market  however  much  or  however  UttSe  it 
may  be  worth,  they  shall  have  what  the  agreement  gives  them. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  tbe  Senator  takes  his  seat 

Mr.  Root.  I  will  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  think  that  this  amendme^it 
Is  of  the  importance  which  has  been  ascrll>ed  to  it  in  many  quarters  and  per- 
haps generally.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  but  It  is 
au  amendment  which  provides  that  our  own  people  shall  have  one  Btipulati4*o. 
valuable  or  not,  that  is  accorded  to  them  by  the  Canadian  Government  In  the 
agreement  which  has  been  made. 

The  Pbesiding  Officfr.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  9etuit«*r 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Root.  X  do. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before*  the  S<»iiat(>r  from  New  York  resunM»«  his  seat  I  wlMi 
to  call  bis  attention  to  tbe  evidence  which  existB  in  the  agreement  Itself  that  the 
narrow  construction  which  be  thinks  might  possibly  be  placed  on  tbe  word 
"  such  *'  is  hardly  possible  under  other  language  in  that  same  agreement. 

I  understand  tbe  Senator  from  New  York  to  contend  that  It  might  be  poaalble 
if  thia  bill  were  passed  as  it  is  proposed  and  section  2  remains  aa  It  doea  now. 
that  Immediately  upon  Its  passage  paper  might  be  brought  to  this  coimtry  from 
Canada,  and,  provided  it  was  made  of  wood  from  a  Province  whldi  impoaes 
an  export  duty,  then  because  of  the  narrow  construction  of  the  words  *'aiicfa 
paper  "  it  would  be  subject  to  immediate  entry  into  the  United  Statea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  construction  of  the  word  "  such  *'  In  that  parmgraph 
is  not  possible,  for  the  reason  that  in  tbe  paragraph  immediately  following  the 
same  language  \»  used,  not  applini  to  tbe  Canadian  products,  but  applied  to  tbe 
products  of  the  United  Statec^  exported  Into  Canada.  The  provision  I  rtfer  to 
la  as  follows: 

Provided  al90,  Tbat  inch  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  b%\ng  the  prodacts  of  the  CBlttd 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  fre^"  of  doty  into  Canada  from  tha  fTnltcd  States  vbca 
such  wood  palp,  paper,  or  board,  belnr  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  fMa  all 
parts  of  Canada  free  of  doty  into  tbe  IJnited  States. 

It  Is  manifest  from  a  reading  of  that  provision  that  It  la  not  poaalble  to  apply 
the  narrow  construction  to  the  word  "  such  **  in  the  free-list  provision,  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  thought  possible. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  two  things  regarding  the  auggeatlon  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska?  The  first  is  that  the  claaae  to  which  lie  has  just 
referred  is  omitted  from  the  bill,  so  that  there  will  t>e  no  such  weight  to  the 
conatructlon  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  However.  I  think  that  as  the  bill  is  in  support  of  a  reciprocity 
agreement,  and  in  view  of  ihe  fact  that  It  is  to  carry  out  that  agreement,  the 
agreement  might  be  looked  to  for  language  to  Interpret  this  particalar  legla- 
latlon. 
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Mr.  Boot.  Mr.  Preeldent,  if  the  bill  did  follow  the  agreement;  but  may  it 
not  well  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bill  Industriously  departs  from  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  that  it  intended  to  do  something  else  than  the  agree- 
ment. 

There  is  a  second  thing  which  I  wish  to  say  regarding  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  do  not  say  the  construction  which  he  has  stated 
is  not  correct  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  been  in  serious  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  constructions  was  correct  which  the  agreement  meant;  but 
if  the  construction  which  makes  the  words  **  such  paper,  pulp,"  apply  to  that 
class  of  articles  be  correct,  then  it  makes  no  difference  practically  in  the 
immediate  future  as  to  whether  the  amendment  is  put  in  or  left  out,  because 
there  would  not  be  any  results.  If  the  construction  is  the  true  one — that  there 
can  be  no  restriction  upon  the  class  of  articles— then  nothing  can  come  in  free 
either  with  the  amendment  or  without  it. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Then,  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  want  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  export  duties  levied  by  the  Canadian  Provinces  are  con- 
cerned, their  treatment  in  the  bill  is  identical  with  their  treatment  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  therefore,  as  fiir  as  these  paragraphs  are  concerned,  there  is  no  de- 
parture ftom  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  is  no  Province  in 
Canada  that  has  an  export  duty  upon  paper.  They  have  an  export  duty  upon 
pulp  wood  and  pulp,  but  they  liave  no  export  duty  upon  paper.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  paper  under  the  value  of  4  cents  per  pound  can  come  in  free. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon]  discussed  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  were  any  restrictions  in  section  2  of  the  proposed  bill.  There  are  restric- 
tions in  the  Provinces  as  far  as  pulp  wood  and  pulp  are  concerned,  but  not  as 
to  paper  itself,  and  therefore  paper  can  come  in  free  as  soon  as  the  President  . 

sISDs  ^0  hill. 

Mr.  HiTCHOocK.  I  want  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the  fact 
that  paper  must  be  made  from  wood  not  subject  to  such  restrictions. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Gbawvobd.  Mr.  President 

The  Presidiiiq  OmcEB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cbawfoso.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  question.  The 
Senator  may  have  the  Canadian  bill  here.  I  do  not  find  it  in  this  report. 
I  thought  it  was  here.  The  Senator  from  New  York  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  clause  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  read  is  omitted  from  the 
bill  pendinur  here.  I  wish  to  inquire  if  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  bill 
before  the  Parliament  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  already  read  into  the  Record  to-day  the  provision 
in  the  Canadian  bill. 

Mr.  Crawfobb.  Is  it  from  the  Canadian  bill  or  the  document  which  is  before 
us,  from  which  the  Senator  has  just  read? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  the  document  printed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  containing  a  reprint  of  the  Canadian  bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ship  of  this  legislation  never  encounters 
any  ro<^  any  more  dangerous  than  the  one  which  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Lodge]  has  imagined  he  eeirs  under  the  water,  and  very  far  under  it  at 
that,  she  will  sail  on  very  smoothly.  This  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  the 
entire  bill  as  passed  by  the  American  Congress  and  signed  by  the  American 
President  in  its  totality  will  be  consideration  for  the  entire  bill  which  will 
be  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  become  a  law  there  in  its  totality, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  took  not  only  two  parties  to  make  this 
bargain,  but  it  will  take  two  parties  to  make  this  legislation.  The  trouble 
which  is  being  complained  of  is  cured  by  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
Tision  desired  in  the  legislation  now  pending  before  the  Canadian  Parliament. 
That  is  Canada's  side  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  that  much  more  particularly.  There  are 
some  things  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  I  know  the  public  does  not 
understand  and  that  I  think  probably  some  of  us  do  not  understand. 

In  Canada  the  public  lands  are  called  Crown  lands.  There  are  two  different 
classifications  of  Crown  lands.  Some  of  the  Provinces,  tlie  old  Provinces, 
which  entered  into  the  original  union  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  own  the 
Crown  lands  within  their  borders,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  no  more 
to  do  with  those  Crown  lands  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
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to  do  with  the  public  lands  of  Texas,  which  retained  its  public  lands  when  it 
entered  into  the  American  Union,  when  it  was  not  "annexed,"  as  tliat  map 
says,  but  when  it  was  "  admitted.". 

Now,  then,  another  classification  of  Grown  lands  are  the  Grown  lands  owned 
by  the  Dominion,  wliich  is  the  general  or  Federal  Government  of  Ganada. 
These  exist  in  such  Provinces  as  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  Provinces  which 
were  territories  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  Union,  but 
which  have  since  been  admitted  as  Provinces,  or,  as  we  would  say,  as  States. 
In  those  cases  the  Grown  lands  are  Federal  lands. 

Now,  I  do  not  like  to  argue  about  words.  I  always  like  to  argue  about  things 
or  else  keep  my  lips  closed. 

If  the  Root  amendment  is  adopted,  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  and  paper, 
and  principally  news  paper,  print  paper,  for  that  is  the  thing  which  is  being 
considered  most,  can  not  enter  into  the  United  States  free  of  its  present  tax 
until  every  Province  in  Canada  owning  its  own  public  lands  shall  have  removed 
all  restrictions  upon  exportations  which  those  Provinces  now  have.  In  other 
words,  the  period  of  the  free  importations  of  print  paper  into  the  United 
States  will  be  either  perpetually  or  indefinitely  postponed.  That  is  the  whole 
proposition. 

If  the  Root  amendment  be  not  adopted,  then,  although  one  Province  in 
Ganada  or  two  Provinces  may  maintain  their  restrictions  under  their  state- 
rights  doctrine,  there  recognissed  by  the  Dominion,  we  can  still  obtain  print 
paper  into  the  United  States  free  from  these  sources:  First,  from  privately 
owned  timber;  secondly,  from  Grown  lands  owned  by  the  Dominion  in  those 
Provinces  which  were  admitted  as  States  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Ganadian  Union. 

Now,  you  can  make  your  choice.  Those  of  you  who  want  indefinitely  to  post- 
pone the  period  of  the  entry  of  print  paper  into  the  United  States  from  Ganada 
and  wood  pulp  from  Ganada  into  the  United  States  caii  vote  for  the  Root 
amendment  and  you  will  accomplish  your  purpose. 

Mr.  Glapp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  Wait  a  minute.  And  not  only  will  this  postponement  be 
indefinite,  but  It  will  probably  be  perpetual,  for  these  reasons:  You  will,  with 
the  Root  amendment,  furnish  no  sort  of  inducement  to  the  Provinces  in  Ganada 
desiring  to  retain  the  restrictions  to  remove  those  restrictions,  and  not  only 
that,  you  will  furnish  the  greatest  temptation  and  inducement  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Trust  of  the  United  States  to  see  to  It  that  they  never  do  remove 
those  restrictions. 

Mr.  Glapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  right  now.  The  bill  did  not  come  from  the  House  acci- 
dentally. The  House  did  not  word  it  as  it  is  worded  without  due  deliberation 
and  thought.  It  was  drawn  this  way  of  a  set  purpose,  and,  in  drawing  it,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  at  any  rate,  that  the  State  Department  was  more  or  less  con- 
sulted. If  the  bill  as  it  pa88e<|  the  House  passes  the  Senate,  then  this  will 
happen:  Print  paper  out  of  wood  grown  upon  the  Dominion  Grown  lands  and 
grown  upon  privately  owned  lands  can  come  into  the  United  States  free,  as  can 
also  the  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  for  the  use  of  our  paper  manufacturers. 
This  will  enable  our  paper  manufacturers  to  compete  with  those  of  Ganada, 
because  substantially  the  only  advantage  our  neighbors  have  is  cheaper  raw 
material,  while  putting  print  paper  from  Ganada  into  the  United  States  on  the 
free  list  will  force  them  to  compete. 

Now,  those  of  you  who  desire  indefinitely  to  continue  the  present  grip  of  the 
International  Paper  Go.  upon  the  paper  business  of  the  United  States  can  vote 
for  the  Root  amendment.  Those  of  you  who  desire  to  loosen  that  grip,  who 
desire  to  take  from  the  throat  of  the  consumers  of  paper  this  great  strangling 
hold,  will  not  vote  to  put  the  Root  amendment  upon  the  bill. 

Now,  another  thing.  A  very  great  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  fact  that  the  Root  amendment 

Mr.  Glapp.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  right  now. 

Mr.  Glapp.  If  the  Senator  will  Just  pardon  me,  I  think  he  has  misquoted.  I 
wish  to  call  his  attention 

The  PREsmiNQ  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  right  now.    I  will  yield  later. 
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The  PBE8IDINQ  OrricEB.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  must  say  in  excuse  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  method 
of  debate  in  the  Senate;  I  am  rather  in  the  habit  of  trying  to  finish  a  thought, 
and  I  want  to  finish  it  continuously  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  Senator  misquoted,  and  I  wanted  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  great  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  idea 
that  the  Root  amendment  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  agreement  between  the 
two  countries.  Now,  I  always  like  to  argue  things  frankly,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  it  is  an  honest  thing  to  do ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  Is  always 
the  wisest  thing  to  do.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  made  no  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  that  the  Root  amendment  does  e-vpress  the  original  agree- 
ment in  so  far  as  it  was  an  agreement  at  all.  The  House  knew  it  expressed 
the  agreement,  and  because  the  agreement  as  it  was  made  would  have  resulted 
in  exactly  what  I  have  said,  perpetually  possible,  indefinitely  certainly,  con- 
tinuing the  hold  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  upon  the  paper  business  of  the 
country,  the  House  changed  it  that  far,  knowing  that  when  it  changed  it,  it 
changed  the  agreement  on  the  whole  still  further  In  favor  of  Canada,  and  that 
therefore  Canada  would  not  object. 

That  was  the  reason  why  the  bill  came  here  in  its  present  shape.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  verj*  clearly  expressed  it  in  his  speech  at  Chicago. 
By  the  way,  I  hold  no  brief  to  defend  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
If  I  incidentally  defend  him  here  and  there,  it  will  be  because  of  a  difference 
between  me  and  Republican  Senators.  When  a  Republican  President  has  a 
lucid  interval  on  the  question  of  protectionism,  I  like  to  go  to  his  assistance, 
and  when  he  has  a  lucid  interval  you  feel  like  hitting  him  over  the  head  with 
a  club.  So  I  make  that  excuse,  at  any  rate,  for  defending  him  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  so  far  as  I  shall. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  President  made  a  speech  in  Chicago  and  that 
he  did  not  send  the  speech  to  the  Houses  uf  Congress  as  a  message.  With  the 
exception  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  never  made  any  speeches  at  all,  but  who 
did  all  his  work  of  molding  public  sentiment  and  legislation,  outside  of  his 
messages,  around  the  dinner  table  and  by  letter,  there  has  not  been  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  who  did  not  make  speeches  to 
the  country,  and  make  speeches  upon  political  subjects,  and  make  speeches  for 
the  purpose  of  molding  public  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  says — I  have  forgotten  his  exact  language — Oh, 
yes;  that  it  was  *'  to  put  pressure  upon  the  Senate"  by  arousing  public  opinion. 
I  would  not  be  undiplomatic  enough  to  say  that  the  Republican  President 
wanted  to  put  pressure  upon  this  august  body,  but  I  would  say  that  it  would 
not  have  been  lese  majesty  if  he  had. 

This  body  is  not  so  very  august  that  anybody,  anywhere  from  a  bootblack  to  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  can  not  rise  up  and  advise  it.  All  the  news- 
pa  i)er8  are  advising  it  every  day.  Every  time  one  of  you  makes  a  public  speech 
at  home  and  it  is  printed,  you  are  putting  pressure  through  [)ubllc  opinion,  in  a 
certain  sense,  upon  both  Houses,  but  not  In  any  wrong  or  in  any  bad  sense. 
There  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  because 
he  thinks  that  the  enactment  of  certain  legislation  will  be  for  the  public  welfare, 
and,  believing  it,  tries  to  mold  public  ot)inion  in  favor  of  its  enactment,  not  only 
in  his  messages  but  in  public  s|)eeches  and  even  in  private  ronversntion.  In  so 
far  as  that  be  a  pressure  upon  the  Senate,  it  is  a  legitimate  and  a  right  pressure. 

My  friends,  I  learned  but  two  things  from  the  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  One  was  that  nobody  in  America  can  in  any  line  of  business  com- 
pete with  anybody  anywhere  with  the  aid  of  Government  extended  in  the  form 
of  taxation  of  his  competitors. 

The  other  was  that  when  a  man  came  there  to  plead  for  the  retention  of  a 
tax  be  was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  as  one  of  its  captains  of  industry ;  and 
although  the  retention  of  the  t^ix  carried  money  into  his  iK>oket,  it  was  not 
regarded  as  a  treasonable  act  on  his  part  to  beg  for  its  retention ;  but  if  a  man 
came  before  that  conmiittee  begging  for  the  tax  to  be  reduced,  immediately  the 
exclamation  was,  "  Why,  by  the  reduction  of  this  tax  you  will  be  richer,"  and 
that  was  regarded  as  a  treasonable  way  of  getting  rich.  We  have  got  to  about 
the  stage  where  the  great  interests  control  this  country  so  completely  that  a 
man  who  wants  to  untax  the  people  and  frankly  admits  by  their  being  untaxed 
be  as  well  as  the  people  will  be  benefited  is  regarded  as  a  fellow  who  has 
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committed  a  sort  of  high  treason,  whereas  the  man  who  wants  to  retain  a  tax  or 
wants  to  increase  a  tax  is  regarded  as  an  enterprising  captain  of  industry  whonoi 
no  man  can  treat  too  well  and  whom  no  committee  can  consider  too  highly. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  if  Senators  will  take  the  trouble  to  begin  on  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  lines  of  page  15  and  to  read  down  to  the  fourth 
line  on  page  16,  and  If  then  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  begin  on  line  15  on 
page  19,  and  read  through  the  twenty-third  line  on  the  same  page,  and  connect 
that  with  the  language  on  page  23  in  section  2  of  this  bill,  they  will  understand 
what  I  have  said  about  this  bill  being  in  toto  a  consideration  for  a  Canadian 
bill  in  toto  truly  reciprocal  and  not  anywhere  gratuitous,  and  not  subject  to 
any  criticism  under  the  "  favored-nation  "  clause  of  any  treaty. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon  for  not  yielding  at  the  time  he 
asked  me,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do  so  now ;  I  mean  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  under- 
stands that  any  Province  in  Canada  can  impose  an  import  duty? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  no  Province  in  Canada  can  impose  an  import  duty. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Such  a  duty  can  be  imposed  only  by  the  general  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Williams.  By  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  If  I  said  "  import  duty,"  I 
meant  '*  export  duty." 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  These  restrictions  are  in  the  shape  of  export  duties 
wherever  the  Crown  lands — or  the  public  lauds,  as  we  would  call  them — are 
owned  by  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  One  word  further  right  there,  for  I  forgot  to  say  it  at  the 
proper  time.  If  the  Root  amendment  is  not  adopted,  we  hold  out  the  induce- 
ment to  several  Provinces  of  Canada  to  withhold  those  restrictions.  If  we 
admit,  for  example,  print  paper  made  from  wood  grown  upon  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  lands  free  into  our  country-,  whereas  we  retain  a  duty  of  $3.75 — I 
believe  that  is  the  amount,  although  I  may  not  be  accurate — upon  the  print 
paper  made  from  wood  in  New  Brunswick,  if  New  Brunswick  be  one  of  the 
Provinces  with  restrictions,  then  we  hold  out  an  inducement  of  $5.75  a  ton  to 
New  Brunswick  to  remove  its  restrictions  in  order  to  enter  our  market.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  can  not  make  her  remove  them ;  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
never  agreed  to  do  it.  Moreover,  if  Senators  will  mark  the  correspondence  as 
well  as  the  final  so-called  agreement,  they  will  see  that  the  minds  of  the  two 
countries  never  came  together  upon  the  question  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  and 
pulp  wood  at  all.  One  merely  said,  **  I  will  try  to  do  this  if  you  will  do  that," 
the  first  having  said  prior  to  that  time,  "  I  will  do  this  if  you  will  do  that,"  and 
the  reply  was  not,  *'  I  will,"  but,  '*  I  will  use  such  Influence  as  I  have  to  get  it 
done,  and  so  far  as  I  am  a  Dominion  I  will  do  It."  That  is  as  near  as  they 
came  to  a  perfect  agreement. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  Senator,  let  me  say,  in  opposing 
the  Root  amendment,  because  it  is  one  more  entanglement  of  this  proposition ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  Senator  Is  correct  in  his  statement  that  the  Root 
amendment  goes  to  any  action  of  any  Province.  The  Root  amendment  simply 
relates  not  to  export  duties,  which  are  referred  to  earlier,  but  to  import  duties 
on  the  part  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  if  the  original  agreement  as  It  was  made  had  been  kept, 
we  would  not  have  admitted  any  paper  that  was  the  product  of  any  Province 
with  restrictions. 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  at  this  time — and  I  am  not  going  to  speak  at 
any  length  upon  the  bill— I  have  heard  some  speeches  made  against  this  bill 
and  have  read  several  others,  but  I  have  not  heard  or  read  any  speech  that 
satisfied  me  so  thoroughly  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  defeated  as  the  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  to  say  what  this  bill  meant  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  to  this :  It  is  true 
that  as  to  wood  pulp  from  private-owned  mills  this  proposition  applies,  and  yet 
so  learned  a  man  as  the  Senator  from  New  York,  close  as  he  must  be  to  the 
source  of  this  bill,  was  in  doubt,  as  shown  by  his  answer  In  response  to  a 
question,  I  believe,  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as  to  what  the  bill  did  mean. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  correct  that  paper  made  from 
Crown-lands  timber  would  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Williams.  Paper  made  from  timber  on  Dominion  Crown  lands. 
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Mr.  Clapp.  Paper  made  from  timber  on  Dominion  Crown  lands  or  made  from 
lands  in  private  ownership  would  come  in  tree.  Let  us  clear  that  question  from 
aii  ambiguity  by  strilcing  out  tlie  entire  proviso  with  reference  to  paper.  If 
the  duty  upon  paper  is  a  burden,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Conjn'ess  to  remove* 
then  It  is  our  duty  to  remove  it  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  be  no  ques* 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  removed  it. 

Mr.  WiLUAifS.  In  that  particular  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  Senatof 
from  Minnesota,  not  only  as  to  Canada  but  as  to  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  accede  to  that  Two  yeard 
ago — ^to  use  a  vulgarism,  possibly — Congress  gave  these  people  a  gold  brick  In 
the  tariff  bill.  I  opposed  it  then,  and  I  propose  to  oppose  It  now.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  paper,  as  we  did  then,  at  a  certain  rate,  or  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  says,  he  is  ready  to  vote  to  put  paper  on  the  free  list  if  Canada 
will  put  it  on  the  free  list  which  is  a  mere  shadow  dance,  because  last  year 
all  the  paper  products  of  this  country  that  went  into  Canada  only  amounted  to 
a  sum  total  of  about  |300,000,  while  the  Canadian  exports  to  this  country 
amounted,  of  all  those  articles,  to  over  $4,000,000,  but  if  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  are  ready  to  do  this,  then  I,  for  one,  sliall  insist  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  this  bill,  as  I  did  two  years  ago,  that  It  is  not  right  to  impose  a 
double  burden  upon  the  American  consumer.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  signified  a  willingness  to  join  in  that  proposition. 

While  I  am  on  the  floor  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  debate 
has  drifted  very  far  from  the  fundamentals  upon  which  it  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber].  His  objection  to 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  and  to  the  proposed  amendment  was  that  it  would 
give  a  certain  class  of  legislation — reciprocal  legislation — to  certain  States  of 
this  Union  while  it  would  not  accord  the  same  condition  to  other  States.  I 
admire  the  Senator's  fundamental  proposition  as  a  matter  of  morals  and  ethics, 
but  it  has  become  somewhat  antiquated  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  this 
country. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  gives  the  State  of  Maine  one  kind  of  a  tariff 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota  another.  Turning  to  page  90  of  that  act,  under 
section  27,  you  will  find  this  provision : 

Src.  27.  That  the  prodace  of  the  forests  of  the  State  of  Maine  upon  the  St.  John 
River  and  its  tributaries,  owned  by  American  citlsens,  and  sawed  or  hewed  in  the 
I*roTince  of  New  Branswick  by  American  citizens,  the  same  being  otherwise  anmana- 
factured  in  whole  or  in  part,  wbich  is  now  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
free  of  daty,  shall  continne  for  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act  and 
no  lonicer  to  be  so  admitted,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  oi\nier  of  pine  timber  in  Maine  under  that  provision  has  the  right  to  float 
his  logs  across  the  river  and  there  have  them  hewed  or  sawed,  but  when  the 
request  was  made  that  the  same  privilege  be  accorded  to  the  owner  of  pine 
timber  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  it  was  denied.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  may  not  have  been  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
tariff  that  accorded  one  privilege  to  the  owner  of  pine  timber  in  one  State  and 
denied  It  to  another;  and  I  simply  wanted  to  remind  him  that  the  people  of 
Minnesota  had  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  it  and  that  the  reciprocity  bill 
is  not  the  first  bill  in  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  that  favors  one  State  and 
withholds  the  same  favors  or  privileges  from  the  people  of  another  State. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  at  the  time  that 
hill  was  considered  there  was  any  objection  to  that  provision  of  the  bill  or  did 
Minnesota  at  any  time  ask  the  same  privilege? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Minnesota  asked  the  same  privilege,  and,  as  in  a  great  many 
other  instances  In  the  consideration  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  bill  In  the  open 
forum  of  the  Senate,  the  privilege  was  accorded  to  Minnesota,  but  when  the  bill 
came  out  of  that  remarkable  conference  committee  of  1909  the  privilege  as  to 
Minnesota  was  stricken  out  and  left  standing  as  to  Maine. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  reason  I  asked  the  Senator  was  because  I  remembered  no  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  tending  to  show  partiality  between  one  State  and 
another:  and  so  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  have  my  attention  called  to  It  to-day 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Well,  It  was  a  surprise  to  us,  but  we  are  getting  accustomed  to 
being  surprised  under  this  form  of  legislation.  So  I  wanted  to  remind  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  he,  too,  must  expect  to  tolerate  conditions 
here  and  also  get  somewhat  accustomed  to  this  character  of  legislation. 

I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  rise  to  debate  this  question  this  afternoon. 
At  the  proper  time — and  I  understand  the  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  as  in 
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Committee  of  the  Whole,  ami  open  to  ameudment — I  propose  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  On  page  23,  line  19,  after  the  word  "duty,"  where  it  first 
occurs,  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  a  period  and  strike  out  all  the  re- 
mainder of  page  23  and  lines  1  and  2,  on  page  24,  down  to  and  including  the 
word  "  board,"  in  line  3,  on  page  24. 

The  Pbesidino  Offigeb.  The  proposed  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secbetary.  On  page  23,  after  the  word  '*  duty,"  in  line  19,  where  it  first 
occurs,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  a  period,  and  to  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  i)age  23  down  to  and  inclu4ing  the  word  "  board,"  on  line 
8,  of  page  24. 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  desire  action  upon  the  proposed 
amendment  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Glapp.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  That  order  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  may  I  nsk  whether  the  amendment  Just  sent 
to  the  desk  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  offered  to  the  bill  or  proposed 
to  be  offered  at  some  other  time? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  offered  it  because  I  understood  the  bill  was  being  considered  as 
in  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  a  parliamentary  sense,  is  the  amendment  pending  which 
was  brought  forward  by  the  committee? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  It  is  to  be  voted  upon  when  it  is  taken  up.  It  has  been 
reported  by  the  committee,  but  action  thereon  has  been  temporarily  deferred. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Can  other  amendments  be  offered  to  the  bill  until  that  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of? 

The  Vice  Prksident.  Yes;  under  the  circumstances,  as  long  as  the  Senate 
has,  by  unanimous  consent,  deferred  action  upon  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota;  but  I  wanted  to  know  when  the  bill 
comes  up  again  upon  what  the  pending  question  will  be? 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  question  will  be  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  bill  will  then  be  in  the  same  condition  It  is  now. 
unless  in  the  meantime  it  has  progressed  in  some  manner,  and  the  Chair  hardly 
sees  how  it  could  progress  with  a  pending  amendment  undisposed  of. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  did  not  know  that  two  amendment  could  be  pending  to  the 
bill  proper  at  the  same  time. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  It  can  only  be  by  unamimous  consent,  but  by  unanimous 
consent  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee  has  been  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  the  Chair  supposes  that  other  amendments  can  be  considered  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  offered  an  amend- 
ment and  asked  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  to  be  submitted  later. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding, I  want  to  make  a  statement.  Of  course,  it  will  be  understooil 
by  those  who  have  followed  the  text  of  the  bill  that  the  amendment  I  have 
submitted  and  Jiskod  to  lie  on  the  table,  if  it  prevails,  will  simply  enlarge  the 
concession,  and  consequently  can  in  no  wise  interfere  with  wluitever  there  may 
be  of  the  idea  of  a  reciprocal  relation  in  the  passage  of  this  hill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  means,  does  it  not,  that  wood  pulp  nnd  paper  may  come  in 
free  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  no  matter  whether  there  are  restrictions  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  it  means. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  present  Presiding  Officer  was  not  in  the  chair 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Clapp]  offered  h  s  amendment.  The 
Chair  understands  that  he  offered  his  amendment  with  the  request  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  upon  the  table,  and  not  for  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Precisely;  but,  as  I  understand,  it  has  the  parliamentary 
standing  of  an  amendment  offered  to  the  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  takes  precedence  of  the  amendment  presented  by  the 
committee. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Oh,  no ;  not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  there  can  b« 
two  amendments  pending  at  the  same  time. 
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Mr.  Galunoeb.  Mr.  President,  if  tbe  Senator  will  permit  me,  as  I  happened 
to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  time,  I  will  say  that  tbe  amendment  was  offered  in 
tbe  form  that  amendments  are  offered  every  day,  as  a  matter  of  information 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  read,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  lie  on  the  table,  to  be 
offers  later  on  as  an  amendment  upon  which  action  shall  be  taken.  I  should 
judge,  however,  that  it  would  not  necessarily  be  considered  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  amendment  but  that  it  will  be  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration whenever  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  presents  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CuMMiivs.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  stated  it  exactly  as 
I  understand  it,  and  my  inquiry  can  be  very  easily  answered  by  a  reply  to  this 
further  question :  Suppose  we  were  to  take  a  vote  at  this  moment,  is  there  an 
amendment  pending  upon  which  we  could  vote ;  and  if  so,  what  amendment  is  it? 

The  Vice  PaismERT.  There  Is  no  amendment  pending  on  which  a  vote  could 
now  be  taken. 

Mr.  OvKBMAN.  When  can  the  vote  be  taken,  Mr.  President,  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Root  amendment? 

The  Vies  Pbesident.  When  the  Senate  desires  it  to  be  taken.  It  has  been 
temporarily  passed  over  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  OvssMAN.  Was  it  not  passed  over  temporarily;  that  is,  for  one  calendar 
day? 

The  ViOB  Pbbbidknt.  The  Chair  assumes  that  means  for  to-day. 

Mr.  OVDMAN.  For  to-day  only? 

The  Vicx  PsESiDDfT.  The  Chair  so  assumes 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  is  it  not? 

The  Vice  Psesidknt.  The  bill  Is  being  considered  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Mr.  Shoot.  I  meant  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Vice  President.  The  next  step,  naturally,  would  be  to  report  the  bill  to 
tlie  Senate,  but  the  Chair  hardly  sees  how  the  bill  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  temporarily  passed  over  without  action  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  say 
that  he  could  offer  his  amendment  in  the  Senate  Just  as  well  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  that  he  would  so  offer  it 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  It  is  not  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Tork.    It  is  a  committee  amendment 

Mr.  OvKBHAN.  It  has  got  to  be  voted  on  first 

The  Vice  PsBsmENT.  It  has  been  reported  by  the  committee  The  Chair  pre- 
sumes It  Is  possible  that  the  bill  could  be  reported  to  the  Senate  with  this 
amendment  to  be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  and  not  be  acted  primarily  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole ;  but  that  cnn  not  be  done,  as  the  Chair  sees  the  mat- 
ter, except  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Galunoeb.  I  would  object  to  that 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  But  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Smoot.  There  are  some  16  proposed  amendments  that  have  been  offered 
to  tbe  bill.  I  have  them  here  before  me,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to 
be  offered. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  T'tah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  no  use  of  his  being 
fK>  eager  about  this  bill.  Let  us  have  time,  and  each  Senator  will  offer  such 
amendm^its  as  he  may  have  to  offer.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  borrow  trouble  about  amendments  that  other  Senators  have  submitted. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  am  not  bothering  mynelf  about  any  amendments  that  anybody 
else  has  submitted.  All  I  am  troubling  mynelf  about  Is  to  have  the  bill  con- 
sidered. If  we  can  pass  it,  or  If  it  can  be  defeated — ^which  I  would  personally 
like  to  see — well  and  good;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  consider 
the  bill  every  day  the  S^iate  is  in  session  until  it  Is  either  passed  or  defeated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  surprised  to  see  the  Senator  so  eager  now  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator  should  be  surprised.  I  should  like 
to  get  away  from  here.  I  will  frankly  say  to  the  Senator  that  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  through  with  the  public  business  I  would  like  to  see  Congress  adjourn ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  can  not  e«>nRlder  the  bill  now  Just  as  well  as  at  any 
other  time. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  we  had  hetter  consider  also  the  woolen  schedule  before 
we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  can  be  done,  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  enough  Senators 
who  want  to  consider  it  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  woolen  schedule  ought  to  go  with  this  reciprocity 
bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  If  the  Senate  feels  that  way,  the  Senate  can  have  it.  There  is 
no  question  about  its  power,  and  it  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate;  but  the  reciprocity  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  now  nor  at  any  other  time  seek 
to  delay  a  single  moment  the  consideration  of  tliis  bill,  but  in  so  far  as  I  can 
effect  the  procedure  it  must  go  along  in  an  orderly  way.  As  I  understand, 
the  committee,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  is  a  member, 
reported  an  amendment.  It  is  pending  now  before  the  Senate.  I  have  some 
desire  to  submit  to  the  Senate  certain  observations  with  regard  to  that 
amendment.  I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  do  so  as  a  mere  oration  at  a  time 
when,  under  the  rule  or  order  of  the  Senate,  the  amendment  can  not  be  con- 
sidered; and  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  or  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Penrose]  are  willing  to  have  that  amendment  postponed  until  some  later  day, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  will  be  instrumental  in 
postponing  the  consideration  of  the  entire  bill.  Whenever  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  is  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  and  for  action, 
then  I  desire  to  submit  some  remarks  upon  it ;  but  I  object  to  proceeding  with 
other  amendments  which  concern  other  parts  of  the  bill  until  this  is  disposed 
of,  if  that  be  my  parliamentary  right. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Mr.  President  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  having  been  laid 
before  the  Senate  with  only  one  amendment  pending,  when  that  amendment  is 
laid  aside  for  the  day  it  carries  the  bill  with  it.  No  other  procedure  can  be 
had.  The  committee  amendment  has  been  laid  aside  for  this  calendar  day. 
It  could  be  taken  up,  of  course,  only  by  revoking  that  action,  which  was  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  bill  can  not  be  before  the  Senate  for  action  until  that 
amendment  is  disposed  of.  So  I  think,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  amend- 
ment, we  have  in  fact  laid  the  bill  aside  for  the  day. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Chair  thinks  not.  The  Chair  thinks  the  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  But  could  not  be  voted  on. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  amendment  could  not  be  voted  on 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  bill  could  not  be  voted  upon  until  the  amendment  was 
disposed  of. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  is  not  voted  on  in  Committee  of  the  Whole; 
amendments  only.    Then  the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate  with  the  amendment& 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  refer  to  the  action  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  could  not  be  taken  up 
until  the  disposition  of  the  amendment,  and  the  amendment  being  laid  aside 
for  the  day,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  at  a' standstill  except  as  to  any  other  amend- 
inent  that  may  now  be  brought  forward. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Chair  thinks  that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Always  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  is,  I  think,  the  first 
time  in  my  somewhat  protracted  service  In  the  Senate  when  conversation  was 
not  sufficiently  voluminous  to  fill  up  the  gaps. 

Mr.  WoBKS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  long  way  from  home.  I  am  longing  for  the 
breezes  of  California.  I  have  been  here  now  about  three  months.  During  that 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Senate  has  accomplished  very  little.  I  am  perfectly 
content  to  remain  here  and  do  my  duty  so  long  as  I  see  that  the  Senate  is,  in 
good  faith,  undertaking  to  accomplish  results.  I  should  not  want  to  see  any 
Senator  denied  the  right  to  present  his  views  fully  upon  this  important  question, 
or  to  see  those  rights  abridged  in  any  way.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  push  this  business  along. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  Senators  say  here  that  they  are  ready  to  make  their 
speeches  at  any  time,  and  I  have  been  wondering  for  several  days  why  they  are 
not  making  them.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  seems  to  prefer  to 
make  his  speech  at  a  time  when  something  is  before  the  Senate.  But  this  bill 
and  until  this  morning  the  amendment  was  before  the  Senate  for  consideration, 
or  before  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  these  si)eeches  should  not  be  made.    Personally  I 
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should  be  glad  to  see  the  work  pushed  along  with  a  little  more  expedition  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President,'  on  that  point  I  desire  to  state  to  the  Senate  that 
while  I  am  advised  that  a  number  of  Senators  desire  to  speak  against  this  bill, 
I  have  no  information  whatever  as  to  when  they  will  be  ready  or  whether  they 
will  ever  be  ready. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  for  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  consider.  If  the 
Senate  would  agree  on  a  day  to  vote  on  the  measure,  then  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  Senators  taking  all  the  time  they  wanted  to  prepare  speeches  and 
address  the  Senate  on  the  measure. 

Mr.  CuiiMiNs.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  why  he  consented  to 
the  postponement  of  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  unanimous  consent  was  given  either  while  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  or  It  escaped  my  attention.  I  regret  that  it  occurred,  although 
under  the  circumstances  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  would  have  objected. 

Mr.  Galungeb.  Will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  permit  me? 

Mr.  Penbose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaixinoeb.  I  think  it  was  largely  due — at  least  that  governed  my  action 
In  the  matter — ^to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  said  that 
he  Intended  to  speak  on  the  bill  and  would  discuss  his  amendment  on  Wednesday 
Immediately  after  the  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  Penbose.  That  influenced  the  Senate,  and  It  was  also  supposed,  I  assume, 
that  other  Senators  would  be  willing  to  discuss  other  amendments  to  the  bill  in 
question.  It  was  never  suspected  or  imagined  that  the  postponement  of  one 
amendment  be  made  an  excuse  to  suspend  the  whole  discussion  on  the  measure 
for  half  a  week. 

Mr.  CuiiMiNS.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  certain  amendments  that  I 
expect  to  propose.  I  do  not  want  to  propose  them  until  after  the  amendment 
brought  forward  by  the  committee  is  disposed  of.  So  It  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  adjust  altogether  my  amendments  to  the  bill  until  I  know  what  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  is  with  regard  to  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  amendment.  I  assumed 
this  morning  that  we  would  go  forward  and  debate  and  finally  determine  this 
amendment,  and  then  I  assumed  that  there  would  be  other  amendments  proposed 
which  would  continue  the  debate. 

I  have  not  much  sympathy  with  the  general  practice  of  delivering  abstract 
orations  upon  this  or  any  other  bill,  and  when  I  offer  such  amendments  as  I 
desire  to  offer  I  expect  to  address  the  Senate  with  respect  to  them,  and  Imme- 
diately address  the  Senate. 

Hut  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  can  prepare  ourselves  against  the  unfore- 
seen and,  as  I  think,  somewhat  extraordinary  action  taken  In  postponing  the 
pending  amendment  so  that  no  other  amendment  could  be  offered  to  the  bill ;  at 
least,  we  could  not  foresee  that  any  other  amendment  could  be  offered  to  the  bill ; 
and,  as  far  as  that  Is  concerned,  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
will  have  to  accept  the  consequences  of  having  been  out  of  the  Chamber  when 
that  order  was  asked  and  entered,  and  he  ought  not,  as  It  seems  to  me,  to  impute 
any  desire  for  delay  upon  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  are  not  ready  to  accept 
the  bill  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  do  not  desire  to  inconvenience  any  Senator,  and  so  far  as  I 
have  any  influence  in  the  progress  of  this  bill  I  desire  to  adapt  the  progress  of 
It  to  their  convenience.  But  it  does  seem  to  be  an  extraordinary  situation 
that  the  Senate,  which  in  my  15  years'  experience  was  never  known  to  run 
out  of  its  flow  of  oratory.  Is  to-day  found  to  be  practically  at  a  standstill  in  that 
respect,  and  the  most  careful  Investigation  fails  to  disclose  any  Senator  who  with 
any  degree  of  definiteness  or  certainty  is  willing  to  say  that  he  will  be  able  to 
]iroceed  on  the  general  bill  or  upon  any  phase  of  it  during  the  present  week. 

Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  seen  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  that  there  are  not  Senators  ready  to  go  on.  I  simply  state  the  result 
of  my  own  investigation. 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Dixon  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 
The  Senator  from  Montana  first  arose. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  Senator 
here  to  delay  the  debate  or  the  vote  on  this  bill.  I  personally  know  of  several 
Senators  who  want  to,  and  feel  it  their  duty  to,  make  some  remarks  on  the  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  some  of  them  have  been  holding  off  until  somebody  had  ex- 
plained what  this  bill  meant  and  what  are  the  reasons  to  be  advanced  for  Its 
adoption. 
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Personally  I  had  hoped  to  delay  my  remarks  until  the  Senator  from  Pcnnpt*- 
vnnia,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  had  made  his  speech  in  ta%f%mir, 
of  the  bill,  and  possibly  also  the  Senator  from  Missiasipiii  [Mr.  WIUUbwI. 
How  can  we  go  ahead  with  this  debate  in  the  dark?  No  report  has  been  nud^' 
npon  it  Not  a  word  has  been  said  in  its  favor.  Not  a  word  has  yet  t>«^. 
said  in  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  bill  by  any  Senator.  I  think  maLT 
Senators  here  who  want  to  discuss  it  would,  for  the  purposes  of  belnip  ea- 
lightened — und  I  say  this  not  wholly  in  a  jocular  spirit — ^like  to  bear  scmd.* 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  favors  the  bill.  The  newspapers  are  filled  «it*j 
reports  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  for  some  reason  or  other  are  xotiMC  '•> 
support  the  bill,  and  yet  not  a  man  has  opened  his  mouth  in  this  Ouiinbcr  r» 
say  that  it  is  a  good  bill. 

I  think,  in  deference  to  the  membership  of  the  S^ate,  the  men  here  wh«> 
are  supposedly  in  favor  of  this  bill,  who  are  announced  in  the  papers  as  goinr 
to  vote  for  it,  in  Justice  to  the  Senate  and  the  country,  ought  to  give  some  reftaoc 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  rose  to  say  practically  what  the  Senator  fr»t3 
Montana  has  Just  said.  I  am  ready  to  proceed  at  any  time,  and  I  am  tfmpu 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  answer,  or  attempt  to  answer,  some  speech  ma4«- 
in  behalf  of  the  bill.  I  have  not  prepared  what  I  intend  to  say,  but  If  tbei^ 
is  a  speech  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  bill  I  am  ready  to  proceed  as  sood  as  tba* 
is  concluded. 

Mr.  WoBKS.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  fn«ai 
California? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Works.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  what  he  Is  go4n^ 
to  do  if  no  speeches  are  made  In  favor  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  I  shall  endeavor  to  expose  the  vices  of  the  bill,  witbom 
having  an  opportunity  to  answer,  as  I  think  I  could  answer,  any  argument  that 
can  be  made  in  favor  of  it.  If  it  Is  announced  that  no  friend  of  the  mensore 
desires  to  address  the  Senate  in  behalf  of  it,  then  the  few  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  it  are  ready  to  proceed,  or  at  least  I  am.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Senatim 
on  this  side  agree  with  me  in  opposing  the  bill,  as  It  has  never  been  my  babir 
to  canvass  the  Senate,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  fewer  th^  are  tbe  more 
certain  I  will  be  to  express  my  opinion  upon  it  If  I  could  have  all  tbe  Vewu^ 
crats  in  accord  with  nie,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  they  should  makie  tbe 
argument,  and  I  would  save  myself  that  labor  and  that  trouble. 

Whenever  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  ready  to  say  to  tbe  Senate 
that  the  advocates  of  the  measure  do  not  desire  to  discuss  it,  then  we  will  pro* 
ceed  to  discuss  it,  and  when  we  have  finished  we  will  be  ready  to  vote. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Smoot]  that  he  may  possess  his  soul  in  patience;  for  he  has  no  chance  *• 
see  the  Senate  adjourn  until  it  has.  in  one  way  or  another,  disposed  of  tbe  free- 
list  bill  and  the  woolen  schedule,  with  such  other  bills  as  the  House  under  it> 
prerogative  may  see  fit  to  send  ua  But  I  will  also  say  to  him  and  to  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  that  if  they  will  report  the  free-list  bill  and  tbi* 
woolen  bill  as  they  have  reported  this,  without  a  recommendation,  then  we  are 
ready,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  speak  for  all  this  side,  after  a  fbir  debate — and 
that  does  not  mean  a  long  debate — on  all  three  of  the  measures,  to  take  a  vote 
I  will  go  even  further  and  say  that  I  will  exert  my  good  offices  to  procure  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on  this  bill  on  a  given  day.  coupled  with 
an  agreement  to  vote  on  the  free-list  bill  and  the  woolen  bill  on  succeeding  day». 
allowing  only  a  fair  interval  between  them  for  debate. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hoiie  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  overlook  tbe  bill  tor 
publicity  of  campaign  contributions  before  election. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  assume  that  there  will  be  no  effort  to  prevent  a  vote  on  that.  I 
am  simply  addressing  myself  now  to  these  bills  which  relate  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  can  say  to  tlie  Senator  from  Texas  that  I  am  as  aware  as  be 
is  that  if  a  majority  of  the  Senate  wants  to  vote  on  the  free-list  bill,  tbe  Senatf 
will  do  it    So  as  to  the  woolen  bill. 

As  to  what  the  ooniniltt«^  t^ill  do  with  the  two  bills  I  am  not  advit^ed,  nt»r  ctn 
I  say  what  tbe  result  of  tho  ooniinittee  vote  will  be.  But  my  opinion  is.  of 
course,  that  there  will  be  a  majority  vote  against  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  sure  of  that,  Mr.  President — ^Just  as  sure  of  It  as  I  am  tbjt 
there  was  a  majority  .against  rei)ortlng  the  reciprocity  bill.  And  all  I  ask  l.<  — 
and  I  will  make  a  <'outract  with  the  Senator  from  Penupylvania  [Mr.  Penn^f^i 
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and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  here  in  the  open  Senate — I  think 
they  ought  not  to  be  made  at  all  unless  they  can  be  made  in  the  open  Senate — 
that  if  they  will  agree  to  vote  with  ur  to  reiwrt  those  two  bills  without  recom- 
mendation, as  this  bill  was  reported,  then  I  will  agree  upon  any  reasonable  day 
for  a  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  whether  he  thinks 
It  would  be  fair  to  report  the  free-list  bill  without  giving  such  full  hearings  as 
the  committee  very  patiently  gave  to  the  opponents  of  the  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  make  the  calculation,  he 
will  discover  that  if  he  gives  the  same  hearings  on  the  free-list  bill  that  he  did 
on  the  reciprocity  bill  it  will  be  later  than  the  1st  of  August  before  the  free-list 
bill  finds  its  way  into  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  or  even  later,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Bailey.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to  remain  here.  I  do  not 
consider  Washington  a  very  desirable  summer  resort,  but  having  undertaken 
this  work  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consult  my  personal  comfort,  and  I  am  ready 
to  stay  here  through  August  or  until  the  next  session  convenes.  But  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  as  I  understand  him,  is  solicitous  for  an  adjournment,  and  I  am 
showing  him  the  way  to  it  We  will  dispose  speedily  of  this  bill;  and  all  I 
want  is  an  agreement  with  the  Republicans  on  that  committee  for  a  report  on 
the  other  bills. 

Mr.  SiioOT.  I  will  frankly  say  that  I  do  not  want  a  vote  upon  any  free-list 
bill  or  upon  the  wool  bill  until  we  get  a  report  from  the  Tariff  Board,  and  when 
that  report  is  received  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
consider  any  bill  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  base  that  revision  upon 
whatever  that  report  may  be. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  well  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  should  dis- 
trust his  information  on  the  woolen  schedule,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  heliied 
to  frame  that  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbxsioent.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
he  Is  prepared  to  vote  on  the  other  schedules  of  the  tariff  law  when  the  Tariff 
Board  reports 

Mr.  Smoot.  Not  vote,  Mr.  President — ^to  consider. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Oh.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator.  I  thought  he  said 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Michigan.  That  he  would  tlien  be  ready  to  vote.  I  want  to 
say  I  will  not  be  ready  to  vote  for  it 

Mr.  Smoot.  Vote  for  or  against  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Unless  the  changes  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Board  appeal  to  my  Judgment 

Mr.  Smoot.  Nor  would  I. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  As  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Nor  would  I.  The  information  they  are  gathering  ought  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  It  is  proper  for  the  committee  to 
wait  until  they  receive  that  information. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  have  made  many  tariff  bills  in  the  history  of  this  country 
without  the  aid  of  a  tariff  hoard.  We  have  made  some  bad  and  some  w^orse 
since  the  war,  and  I  think  we  could  afford  to  reverse  the  process,  and  instead 
of  raising  them  or  leaving  them  as  they  were,  which  has  produced  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction, we  might  try  a  reduction,  and  see  if  that  will  not  produce  a  differ- 
ent state  of  public  mind. 

Mr.  Smoot.  We  have  a  number  of  times  tried  a  reduction,  I  will  tell  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAn.EY.  There  has  been  only  one  attempt  at  a  real  reduction. 

Mr.  Dixon  and  others  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  then  I  will  resume  the 
sesalon  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  heard  what  the  Senator  from  I't4ih,  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  said  about  undertaking  the  revision  of  the  other  schedules,  and  not 
being  willing  to  go  into  it  until  the  Tariff  Hoard  had  made  a  report.  I  merely 
want  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Tariff  Board  made  a  report  on  Canadian 
reciprocity. 
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Mr.  Smoot.  The  Tariff  Board  has  only  made,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  partial 
report 

Mr.  Dixon.  On  Canadian  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Smoot.  On  the  question  of  paper,  and  also  some  other  reports  in  relation 
to  some  other  items.  But  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill 
depended  upon  my  vote  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  it  never  would  be  passed. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  further  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  why  he  limited 
his  inquiries  to  the  woolen  schedule  and  the  free-list  bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Because  they  are  the  only  bills  now  in  shape  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  when  Canadian 
reciprocity,  or  free  trade  for  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  especially,  has  be- 
come a  law,  and  when  I  see  the  Members  and  S^iators  from  the  great  manu- 
facturing States  of  this  country  going  on  record  to  put  practically  every  article 
produced  in  my  State  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Gallingbb.  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Not  all  of  them,  I  am  corrected  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  am  proud  that  some  of  them  are  not.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  there  are  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  always 
counted  themselves  pretty  good  protectionists  and  who  believe  in  protection  to 
all  and  not  to  special  interests  and  special  communlties-r-whenever  the  corner 
stone  is  pulled  out  of  the  protective  tariff  system  by  placing  the  farmers  in  a 
free-trade  market,  so  far  as  what  they  sell  is  concerned,  and  the  attempt  is  made 
to  make  them  purchase  in  a  highly  protected  market  everything  they  buy,  there 
are  some  votes  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 

Mr.  Cbawford.  Several  of  them. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Several  of  them,  as  a  Senator  in  my  rear  suggests,  men  who  have 
been  counted  pretty  good  protectionists,  will  not  be  greatly  adverse  to  taking 
up  the  chemical  schedule  and  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  and  the  cotton  schedule 
and  every  schedule  in  the  list 

Mr.  Bailet.  If  we  can  be  assured  of  enough  Republican  votes  to  pass  it,  we 
will  take  one  of  these  bills  and  make  an  entirely  new  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Senators  from  Montana  and  Texas  that 
the  proper  way  to  compromise  this  thing  Is  to  attach  the  free-list  bill  and  the 
wool  bill  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill.  Then  we  can  agree  on  putting  the 
entire  measure  through. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So  far  so  good.  But  I  want  to  add  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
and  the  chemical  schedule  and  the  cotton  schedule  to  Canadian  reciprocity,  and 
then  we  will  vote. 

Mr.  Bailey.  This  Is  the  most  gratifying  session  of  the  Senate  that  I  have 
attended  during  my  10  years  of  service,  and  I  can  well  understand  how  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  feel  about  this  bill.  I 
regard  it  as  an  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  both  parties.  It  is  neither 
consistent  with  the  system  of  protection  nor  with  the  system  of  a  revenue  tariff. 

It  exposes  the  farmer  to  the  competition  of  his  Canadian  neighbor,  and  it 
repeals  the  duties  on  two  commodities  which  raise  the  greatest  revenue,  accord- 
ing to  the  rate,  among  all  the  4,000  subject  to  a  duty.  It  repeals  the  7  per 
cent  duty  on  lumber,  which  raises  annually  a  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  There  is  not  a  single  item  in  all  the  4,000  subject  to  a  duty  with  a  rate 
as  low  as  that  on  lumber  which  raises  as  much  revenue,  and  yet  we  are  urged 
in  the  name  of  a  Democratic  revenue  tariff  to  repeal  It. 

The  next  item  which  raises  the  most  money  at  the  lowest  rate  is  wood  pulp. 
It  raises  more  than  $1,100,000,  and  yet  I  am  commanded  In  the  name  of  a 
Democratic  revenue  tariff  to  repeal  a  10  per  cent  duty  that  contributes  more 
than  a  million  dollars  annually  to  the  public  expenses.  Those  duties  ought  at 
least  to  stand  until  the  95  per  cent  average  duties  of  the  woolen  schedule  have 
been  reduced  to  a  rate  approaching  them. 

Mr.  President,  these  hearings  which  the  committee  have  held  abound  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  Paper  Trust.  I  saw  a  gentleman  stand  there  and  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  print  paper  as  a  punishment  of  the  trust,  and  yet,  sir,  he 
coupled  that  demand  with  the  further  demand  that  the  tax  shall  be  taken  off 
of  wood  pulp.    To  feed  it  free  raw  material  Is  a  new  way  to  punish  a  trust. 

Assuming  that  there  Is  a  Paper  Trust,  the  sum  of  this  transaction  will  be  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  Its  product  about  In  the  same  proportion 
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that  it  will  reduce  its  selling  price;  for  this  bill  couples  free  raw  uinterlnl  for 
the  Paper  Trust  with  the  free  paper  itself.  Indeed,  sir,  it  not  only  proposes  to 
repeal  our  tariff  duty  on  the  raw  material  of  this  Paper  Trust,  but  it  is  so 
drawn  as  to  coerce  the  Canadian  Provinces  into  abrogating  their  export  tax  on 
it ;  and  thus  this  Paper  Trust  is  to  have  the  benefit  not  only  of  a  remission  of 
the  duties  which  we  now  collect,  but  it  is  to  tiave  also  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
mitted export  tax  now  levied  by  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

Mr.  8iiooT.  Mr.  President 

The  ViCK  Pbksioert.  Does  the  Senator  fix>m  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  Bajlet.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Smoot.  In  this  connection  I  will  call  the  Seiiator*s  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  same  party  who  was  complaining  most  bitterly  of  the  Paper  Trust 
made  a  statement  Uiat  it  would  make  a  difference  to  the  one  man  or  set  of 
papers  in  this  country  of  $600,000,  and  that  the  paper  would  not  be  sold  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  a  cent  less  if  they  had  free  print  paper  or  pulp 
wood;  and  he  himself  admitted  that  his  galas  last  vear  amounted  to  nearly 
1200,000. 

Mr.  Bailet.  That  is  true,  Mr.  President,  and  when  finally  pressed  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  the  same  gentleman  nduiitted  that  his  own  newspaper 
paid  a  Federal  corporation  tax  on  $187,000  net  profits  last  year. 

Now,  this  gentleman,  an  excellent  gentleman,  no  doubt,  but  biased  by  his  own 
self-interest,  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  and  declaimed  against  the 
Paper  Trust,  and  at  the  same  moment  demanded  free  raw  materials  for.  it.  The 
duty  he  now  pays  on  his  print  paper  is  10  per  cent :  the  duty  that  every  laborer 
who  works  for  his  paper  pays  on  his  woolen  clothes  now  averages  95  per  cent ; 
and  a  Democratic  House,  under  the  stress  of  a  revenue  necessity,  was  not  able 
to  reduce  those  duties  below  42  per  cent.  In  God's  name.  Mr.  President,  when 
did  it  come  to  pass  in  this  country  that  a  man  whose  net  profits  total  $187,000 
shall  be  heard  to  complain  of  a  10  per  cent  duty,  while  the  laborers  who  work 
in  his  establishment  are  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  averaging  more  than  40  per 
cent  on  the  clothes  they  wear?  Is  this  the  rule  according  to  which  Democrats 
expect  to  frame  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  takes  the  tax  off  of  hay.  on  which  we  collect  $386,000 
annually,  and  yet  it  leaves  a  tax  on  everything  which  the  farmer  must  use  in 
making  and  marketing  his  hay.  Three  hundred  and  elghty-slx  thousand  dollars 
of  revenue  is  remitted,  and  yet  the  farmer  is  sent  into  his  meadow  to  cut  his 
free  hay  with  a  taxed  mower,  to  rake  It  with  a  taxed  rake,  to  stack  it  with  a 
taxed  stacker,  to  bale  It  with  a  taxed  baler,  and  then  he  must  haul  it  to  town 
In  a  taxed  wagon.  And  tliis,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  collects  20  times  as  much  on  Canadian  hay  as  it  collects 
on  Canadian  mowers,  rakes,  stackers,  balers,  and  wagons  all  combined.  Can  we 
be  told  that  it  is  Democratic  to  take  the  tax  off  of  the  hay  which  the  farmer  sells 
and  still  leave  it  on  the  implements  which  he  must  buy  to  make  It?  It  is  small 
wonder,  sir,  that  gentlemen  like  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Minneaota  r^l  against  such  a  dlscriminatioa. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  IH'esldent 

The  Vice  Pbesideht.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  Senator  has  called  attention  to  the  revenue  which  is  de- 
rived from  hay.  It  Is  very  considerable.  Uni  if  this  s4)-cal1ed  reciprocity  agree- 
ment becomes  a  law,  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  there  will  be  no  revenue 
coming  from  hay  in  the  future;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  American  producer 
of  hay  wlU  suiter  a  loss  that  somebody  will  bear  from.    I  have  here 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  hope  it  will  be  the  Republican  Party,  whose  President  ne- 
gotiated tills  treaty. 

Mr.  Gallihoeb.  Very  likely  it  will  be,  so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned;  but  if 
the  Senator  gets  bis  woolen  scheme  through,  putting  wool  practically  on  the 
free  list  and  reducing  the  manufactures  of  wool.  I  think  the  Democratic  Party 
will  ahare  the  discomforts. 

Mr.  Bailet.  We  will  take  our  chance  on  that. 

Mr.  Gallihoeb.  You  did  in  1892  and  1894. 

Mr.  Bailet.  We  are  not  now  proposing  to  re|)e»\t  the  folly  of  1894. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  you  put  your  party  out  of  power. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  It  will  not  surprise  me  to  see  any  party  which 
applies  its  doctrine  of  tariff  taxation  unequally  and  unjustly  driven  from  power. 
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Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the  Senator  in  that  declaration- 
What  I  wanted  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  was  a  report  which  the  Senator 
can  find  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  recently  printed,  from  Con- 
sul Frank  Deedmeyer,  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Eidward  Island,  on  this  ques- 
tion, where  he  says: 

There  are  now  available  in  Prince  Edward  Island — 

That  is  a  little  Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  we  do  not  think  It 
amounts  to  very  much — 

There  are  now  available  in  Prince  Edward  Island  for  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
if  freed  from  tariff  duties,  2,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  100,000  bushels  of  seed  oats,  and 
150.000  tons  of  hay,  and  at  the  average  rate  of  production  maintained  during  the  last 
five  years  Prince  Edward  Island  will  have  for  export  during  the  year  1911  100,000  tons 
of  hay,  2,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  100,000  bushels  seed  oats,  and  75,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

So.  if  this  so-called  pact  goes  through,  not  only  will  we  lose  our  revenue  from 
the  hay  which  is  brought  into  this  country,  but  the  farmers  who  are  producing 
hay — and  we  produced  last  year  in  the  little  State  of  New  Hamiwhire  780,000 
tons — will  be  deprived  to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  profit  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  if  tariff  duties  are,  as  the  Senator  suggests  they  ought  to  be,  equally  dis- 
tributed on  all  products  and  on  all  industries. 

.  Mr.  Bailey.  With  a  diminishing  demand  for  horses  in  the  work  and  pleasure 
of  our  great  cities,  the  demand  for  the  farmers'  hay  must  correspondingly 
diminish ;  and  with  our  supply  supplemented  and  augmented  by  Canadian  im- 
portations the  price  must  constantly  diminish,  or  we  must  relatively  curtail  our 
production  until  we  reach  a  point  where  the  increase  in  our  population  is  so 
great  that  the  demand  for  meat  will  neutralize  this  decreased  consumption  of 
hay. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  understand  how  a  man  can  be  a  protectionist;  and 
gentlemen  who  think  that  they  can  answer,  without  effort,  the  arguments  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Henry  Clay  are  more  confident  of  their  capacity  than 
I  am  of  mine.  I  have  more  than  once  in  my  life  found  it  diflicult  to  frame  in 
my  mind  an  answer  altogether  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  arguments  which 
the  advocates  of  protection  have  advanced;  but  after  considering  it  up  and 
down  until  I  worked  it  out,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  best  argument  lies  with 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  system  of  protection.  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  all 
industries  could  be  permitted  to  produce  on  a  free-trade  basis  of  cost  they  could 
then  afford  to  sell  on  a  free-trade  basis  of  price.  There  would,  of  course,  be 
some  exceptions.  There  are  some  unimportant  industries  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  perish,  but  the  capital  and  labor  now  employed  in  them  could  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  other  enterprises  just  as  useful,  and  the  aggregate 
wealth  produced  by  our  people  would,  in  the  end,  be  greater  than  that  produced 
under  this  system  of  protection.  But  while  I  believe  that,  and  I  would  not  fear 
to  vote  that  conviction  into  a  law,  I  am  satisfied  that  there-  is  no  useful  in- 
dustry in  this  land  that  can  produce  upon  a  protection  basis  of  cost  and  then 
market  its  products  upon  a  free-trade  basis  of  price.  If  the  American  Congress 
subjects  any  industry  to  the  competition  of  the  world  when  it  comes  to  sell, 
and  yet  compels  it  to  make  its  purchases  at  a  price  enhanced  by  a  tariff,  that 
industry  can  not  survive. 

Wise  and  Just  as  our  doctrine  of  a  revenue  tariff  is,  I  do  not  believe  it  possible 
to  apply  it  to  some  industries  and  free  trade  to  others  without  working  an  in- 
justice and  a  discrimination  that  must  finally  culminate  in  disaster.  Under 
the  enormous  scale  of  Federal  expenditures  now,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  must 
of  necessity  be  higher  than  the  fathers  of  protection  advocated  in  the  early  days 
of  this  Republic,  and  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  heretofore  favored  pro- 
tection have  come  to  believe  that  tariff  for  revenue  affords  all  the  protection 
that  any  industry  requires;  and  in  a  contest  between  a  revenue  tariff  and  a 
protective  tariff  I  have  no  shadow  of  doubt,  sir,  that  a  safe  majority  of  the 
voters  of  this  Republic  would  support  our  doctrine. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  fear  the  result  if  we  allow  our  adversaries  to  shift 
the  issue  and  invoke  the  popular  Judgment  upon  the  question  of  free  trade  as 
against  protection ;  and  especially  would  I  fear  the  result  if  we  obscure  and  com- 
plicate the  question  by  advocating  a  tariff  policy  which  does  not  operate  equally 
and  fairly  upon  all  classes,  all  sections,  and  all  industries.  They  shall  not.  If  I 
can  prevent  it  excuse  the  injustice  of  their  policy  by  assailing  the  inequality  of 
ours.  If  we  are  foolish  enough  to  apply  one  rule  to  the  American  farm  and  an- 
other to  the  American  factory,  then  we  will  lose  our  advantage  in  the  argument, 
and  with  it  we  will  lose  the  favor  of  intelligent  and  Justice-loving  men. 
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Mr.  DizoN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  to  my  mind.  Is  unanswerable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  the 
party  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  done  exactly  that  thing  in  its  vote  in  the  House, 
by  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  vote — removing  every  vestige  of  duty  on  everything 
the  farmer  raises?  Under  this  so-called  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  is  not 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  at  this  time  prepared,  with  the  exception  of  four 
or  five  Democratic  Senators,  to  commit  the  same  heresy? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Canadian  reciprocity,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  party  question. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes;  I  admit  It  is  not  a  i)arty  question. 

Mr.  Bailet.  a  Republican  President  jiegotiated  it. 

Mr.  Dixoif.  The  Democratic  Party  is  supporting  it.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Baiucy.  That,  I  regret  to  say,  is  true;  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake,  but  all 
men  make  mistakes.    Our  virtue  is  that  we  only  make  an  occasional  mistake. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  it  is  an  nwful  one  when  you  do  make  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Generally  the  magnitude  of  a  mistake  is  in  proportion  to  the 
Infrequency  of  it 

This  can  not  be  made  a  party  question  unless  you  are  ready  to  say  that  your 
President  has  come  over  to  our  party,  because  he  inaugurated  this  agreement 
with  Canada.  If  there  is  any  party  advantage  in  it,  your  party  will  obtain  it, 
for  I  assume  that  the  President  will  be  your  next  nominee.  I  understand  that 
he  has  been  composing  Republican  differences,  and  you  have  now  about  reached 
the  point  where  the  old  ticket  of  Taft  and  Sherman  will  be  renominated.  If  that 
happens,  then  what  advantage  can  the  Democrats  hope  to  derive  from  this  legis- 
lation? The  assistant  never  derived  any  advantage  as  against  the  principal. 
Therefore  if  this  is  a  wise  measure  the  Republican  President  who  inaugurated 
it  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  Then  let  us  agree  that  if  it  is  not  a  wise  measure 
the  Republican  President  and  his  party  ought  to  suffer  the  odium  and  the  injury 
of  it*  instead  of  trying  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  it  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  seems  fair,  even  so  fair  that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon]  nods 
his  assent  to  the  proposition.  I  urn  content  that  President  Taft  shall  have  all 
the  advantage  of  it  because  he  inaugurated  it.  I  only  insist  that  if  it  does  not 
bring  good  results,  and  it  will  not,  he  shall  suffer  the  disadvantage. 

If  the  price  of  wheat  In  the  United  States  ftills  next  year,  it  would  be  attrib- 
uted to  this  treaty,  for  this  treaty  is  going  to  pass,  unless  some  more  sturdy 
threats  like  that  of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  seconded  by  several  other  Sena- 
tors on  that  side,  shall  deter  the  Republican  majority  and  the  Republican  admin- 
istration.  If  this  treaty  passes  and  wheat  falls  10  cents  a  bushel,  then  ail  we  will 
need  to  do  is  to  nominate  some  man  for  the  Presidency  who  can  read  and  write 
[laughter],  and  we  will  carry  those  Northwestern  States,  for  no  matter  if  other 
causes  operate,  the  people  there  will  simply  witness  the  result  and  they  will  hold 
your  party  responsible  for  It  If  the  price  of  wheat  does  not  fall,  then  you  will 
use  that  circumstance  as  a  refutation  of  the  Democratic  claim  that  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  any  article  will  reduce  the  price  of  that  article.  Yon  will  ask  the 
farmer.  Did  we  not  take  the  tariff  off  of  wheat,  and  is  not  wheat  as  high  as 
before?  Many  of  the  people  will  not  stop  to  take  into  consideration  that  there 
are  many  other  causes  which  enter  into  the  question  of  price  besides  the  tariff, 
and  they  will  judge  by  the  result  which  is  plainly  before  their  eyes. 

My  own  opinion  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  effect  of  this  treaty  will  be  to 
enhance  the  price  of  certain  articles  in  Canada  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  those 
same  articles  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  treaty  of  1854  it  is  probably  true 
th:it  the  whole  effect  was  expressed  in  a  rise  of  Canadian  prices.  There  is  a 
report  extant  which  8hows  that  almost  immediately  after  the  enactment  of  that 
treaty  the  price  of  wheat  rose  in  Canada  to  a  level  with  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  sir,  that  the  Canadian  surplus  then 
was  insignificant  as  compared  with  that  of  to-day.  Therefore  it  could  well  have 
happened  that  the  price  of  a  small  Canadian  surplus,  with  the  barrier  obstruct- 
ing its  flow  into  the  United  States  removed,  would  immediately  rise  to  a  level  with 
American  prices.  But  the  Canadian  surplus  is  now  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  crop 
than  ours;  indeed,  sir,  it  was  larger  last  year,  bushel  for  bushel,  and  it  is  there- 
fore inevitable  that  this  bill  will  produce  an  effect  upon  the  price  of  wheat  in 
both  countries,  raising  it  in  Canada  and  lowering  it  in  the  United  States,  until 
an  equilibrium  is  established;  and  whatever  the  Canadian  farmer  gains  the 
American  farmer  will  lose.  I^t  us  remember  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
wheat  our  farmtfs  must  purchase  all  other  commodities»  and  let  us  compensate 
them  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  those  other  commodities.  In  that  way  we 
can  do  them  Justice.  In  no  other  way  Is  it  possible;  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Dixon]  and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford]  and 
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the  Senator  from  Minoesota  [Mr.  Clapp]  will  giTe  us  five  Republican  votes 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  should  like  to  inquire 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  want  to  state  my  proposition  first,  but  if  you  will  accept  It 
before  I  state  it,  all  right 

Mr.  Crawford.  If  the  Senator  will  offer  his  free-list  bill  as  an  amendm^it  to 
this  bill,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  deal  with  all  sections  fairly  in  settling  this 
question 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  iutend  to  offer  the  free-list  bill  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,,  but 
not  exactly  as  it  passed  the  House.  I  am  going  to  eliminate — as  I  did  when  I 
offered  it  in  committee — all  agricultural  products.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  much 
of  a  compensation  to  the  farmer  for  the  loss  which  the  Canadian  treaty  will 
inflict  upon  him  to  put  him  in  competition  with  the  balance  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  Democratic  Senators  support  that  as  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  not  si>eak  for  all  Democratic  Senators;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  I  will  obligate  myself  to  get  enough  Democratic  votes  to  adopt 
that  amendment  if  you  will  obligate  yourself  to  give  us  enough  votes  to  pass 
the  woolen  bill. 

Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Dixon  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bailey.  To  the  Senator  from  Montana  first. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  with  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
miration for  his  logic,  which,  as  I  said,  is  almost  unanswerable,  here  is  Canadian 
i*eciprocity  that  puts  nearly  every  product  of  the  farm  on  the  free  list.  Then 
you  are  going  to  follow  it  up  by  a  so-called  free-list  bill.  The  trouble  with  that 
is  that  by  the  one  reportnl  in  the  House  you  place  some  of  the  farmers' 
additional  products  in  the  free-list  bill. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  will  eliminate  that  provision 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  crucify  the  farmer  still  further.  Then  when  it  comes  to 
the  House  wool  bill,  rejwrted  in  a  Democratic  House,  it  will  bankrupt  500,000 
sheepmen  west  of  the  Missc»uri  River.  With  all  these  blessings  falling  on  the 
farmer  in  one  year  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  become  of  him. 

Mr.  Bailey.  AVe  will  R:ive  him,  if  you  will  help  us.  I  shall  move  to  reduce  the 
average  duty  on  woolen  gocKlt*  to  80  per  cent  and  raise  the  duty  on  wool  to 
30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  will  ai»prc.jKh  iiie  with  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy  when  you 
do  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  will  comjtel  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  pay  the  same  tax 
to  the  Government  when  be  imiK*rts  his  wool  that  the  American  laborer  and 
farmer  must  pay  on  their  w(»olen  goods. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  can  not  see  why  the  Democratic  woolen  bill  reported  in  the  House 
gives  to  the  sheep  grower  2(»  i»er  cent  and  when  it  comes  to  the  manufacturer 
gives  him  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  simply  c<»iitirnies  a  Republican  inequality. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  while  y(»u  had  the  power  and  the  votes  to  do  it,  why  did  you 
not  correct  it?  Still  you  protect  the  manufacturer  by  double  the  duty  that  the 
sheep  grower  gets. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  just  stated  my  purpose  to  obviate  that  criticism. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  While  the  House  cut  the  duty  on  wool  less  than  half,  it  cut  the 
average  duty  on  woolen  g(»ods  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  House  reduced  the  duty  on  woolen  goods  at  the  rate  of 
about  53  per  cent  and  it  reduced  the  duty  on  wool  at  the  rate  of  about  55  per 

cent. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  in  percentages,  of  course.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wool- 
grower  will  get  only  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  know  how  that  happened.  While  the  Republican  Party 
pretended  to  offer  the  manufacturer  and  the  woolgrower  equal  protection,  it 
coiicealeil  under  specific  aud  compound  duties  a  gross  favoritism  to  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Dixon.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  want  to  say  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  if  the  Democratic  side  of  this  Chamber  will  agree  to 
submit  a  free-list  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  reciprocity  bill  now  pending  and 
enlarge  It  a  whole  lot.  and  will  offer  it  in  good  faith  here  in  this  Chamber,  I 
think  it  will  have  enough  vctet^  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  to  write  It  Into  the 
biU. 
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Mr.  Reed.  But  will  the  Senator  support  it  if  it  ie  added  on,  and  will  the 
others  be  speaks  of  support  the  bill  when  thus  amended? 

Mr.  Dixon.  1  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
The  free-list  bill  reported  is  Just  as  much  an  abortion  as  the  Canadian  reciproc- 
ity bUl. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Not  as  reported.    It  has  not  be«i  reported. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  a  protectionist  I  have  never  had  any  apology  to  make 
to  my  own  conscience  or  to  my  constituents.  I  would  not  want  to  be  guilty  of 
precipitating  the  crime.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  if  Canadian  reciprocity  becomes  a  law,  you  can  not  make  the 
free  list  too  wide  or  too  long  to  suit  a  whole  lot  of  Republican  Senators  who 
have  been  in  their  own  mind  pretty  good  protectionists. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  that  almost  reconciles  me  to  reciprocity. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Crawford  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Psesioent.  To  whom.  If  any  one,  does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  Bahjcy.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  will  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon] 
who  Just  took  his  seat  a  very  plain  and  simple  question.  I  did  not  get  an 
answer  that  seemed  to  me  either  plain  or  direct.  The  Senator  said  that  he 
could  get  oiough  votes  to  amend  the  reciprocity  bill  and  add  a  free  list  larger 
than  that  of  the  other  House,  and  write  it  into  the  law,  but  he  subsequently 
changed  that  phrase  to  *'  write  it  into  the  bill."  I  want  to  know  if  the  Senator 
means  to  say  that  he  can  get  enough  votes  from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Chamber  to  amend  the  reciprocity  bill  and  add  a  free  list  larger  than  that  of 
the  House,  and  then  command  those  same  votes  to  pass  the  bill  as  amended? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  from  Missouri  by  saying  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  my  Republican  colleagues;  I  carry  none  of  their  votes  in  my 
pocket  or  under  my  control;  but  here  is  the  cruel  and  unjust  situation  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  judging  generally  by  his  remarks.  He  is  prepared  to 
announce  that  he  is  going  to  support  Canadian  reciprocity,  which  removes  prac- 
tically every  vestige  of  protection  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  he  refuses,  according  to  his  practically  preannounced  plan,  to 
support  the  free-list  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  this  question :  Will  he  support  the  free- 
list  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  now  pending  and  give  the  farmer,  from  the 
Senator's  standpobit,  a  square  deal? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  support  the  free-list  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition 
now  pending  the  very  moment  you  will  give  us  enough  votes  from  that  side  to 
fiass  the  bill  as  thus  amended. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh! 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  the  Chamber  to  pass  the  reciprocity  bill  as  amended  by  the 
free-Ust  bill;  but 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  other  words,  you  place  3'our  conscience  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Keitubllcan  side  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Reed.  But  I  will  not  join  a  band  of  legislative  assassins  who  propose  to 
kill  the  bill  by  amendment 

Mr.  Dixon.  No;  but  you  do  propose  to  place  your  political  morals  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Republican  side  of  the  Chamber  by  striking  down  the  farmers' 
protection  and  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  extend  any  aid  from  your  stand- 
point to  the  free-list  bill. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  from  Montana  is  mistaken.  I  propose  to  vote  for 
reciprocity,  and  I  propose,  and  the  Democrats  propose,  unless  we  are  prevented 
by  the  majority,  to  then  give  to  the  Senator  who  is  on  his  feet,  and  to  all  other 
Siena  tors,  the  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  they  are  in  good  faith  when  they 
^Inim  they  want  to  take  care  of  the  farmers  by  giving  them  a  farmer's  free-list 
bill  to  vote  for.  When  that  question  comes  up,  as  it  will  come  up,  I  predict,  if 
we  have  to  sit  here  all  summer,  gentlemen  who  now  claim  to  love  the  farmer 
so  much  will  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  affection. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  the  program  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  amount  to 
just  this  in  practical  politics:  By  your  vote,  under  the  guise  of  Canadian 
reciprocity,  you  are  going  to  take  off  whatever  protection  the  farmer  now  has, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  well  knowing  that,  as  certain  as  the  sun  rises  east 
of  the  Capitol  to-morrow  morning,  when  that  is  done  your  free-list  bill  is  deader 
than  Hector  and  will  never  see  the  daylight. 
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Mr.  Rexd.  I  do  not  agree  to  that  proposition;  bat  so  that  my  own  poiitiiiu 
may  be  properly  understood,  I  say  now,  as  I  have  always  said,  that,  taken  to 
the  main,  the  protective  tariff  upon  the  farmers*  products  is  a  mere  sabtcrfacv 
and  a  fraud.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  reciprocity  liecause  I  do  not  believe  It  will 
injure  the  farmer,  and  because  I  believe  it  will  benefit  the  country  In 

Mr.  Bailey.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  answer  me  how  It  can 
any  class  unless  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Reed.  Answering  the  Senator  from  Texas — and  I  do  not  desire  to  gH  loti» 
a  debate  with  him  on  this  question  at  this  time — I  will  say  I  believe  tbat  an 
extension  of  trade  and  of  commerce  between  this  country  and  any  other  country 
that  is  inhabited  by  the  same  kind  of  people  that  we  are,  which  haa  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  which  has  substantially  the  same  kind  of  climate,  except  not  ari 
advantageous,  which  was  made  by  the  same  God  at  the  same  time,  and  l« 
divided  from  us  only  by  the  imaginary  line  on  a  map,  will  rcsnlt  in  beneflt  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Gore  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  what  little  enconnre- 
ment  I  may  to  the  prospects  here  for  some  cooperation,  I  want  to  say  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Texas,  speaking  only  for  myself,  but  I  believe  In  a  large  nu 
speaking  for  many  people  in  the  Northwest,  that  when  we  find  Senators 
sen  ting  the  great  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  Connectlcnt  and 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  sections  of  the  country  that  owe  more  to  the  pro* 
tectlve  tariff  than  any  other  portions  of  these  United' States,  advocating  a  meas- 
ure here  which  proposes  to  put  upon  the  free  list  every  article  that  is  produced  la 
the  States  in  the  Middle  West,  we  want  one  killing  while  we  are  at  it, 

Mr.  Bailet.  We  will  help  you  ofllclate. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  other  words 

Mr.  Crawford.  And,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  speaking  for  myself!.  I 
will  say  very  frankly  that  I  want  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  its  entirety  *ratbcr 
than  have  it  come  here  in  a  half  dozen  different  forms. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  other  words 

Mr.  Crawford.  Just  a  moment.  If  the  Senator  will  prepare  an  ameDdmcnt 
reducing  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  particularly  articles  that  are 
largely  used  by  the  country  people,  and  putting  on  the  free  list  articles  com- 
luonly  known  as  agricultural  implements,  so  that  I  can  see  in  his  amendmeot 
Home  compensation  for  what  we  are  asked  to  give  up  here  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  I  will  take  delight  in  going  on  record  in  the  presence  of  these  Senators  from 
these  highly  protected  manufacturing  sections  of  our  country  in  voting  for  It 
and  doing  what  I  can  to  see  it  pass,  because  it  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
unless  we  can  get  that  we  have  got  to  take  this.  With  a  great  admlnistiatloo 
bncking  It.  with  nine-tenths  of  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
standing  for  It,  and  with  the  representatives  of  highly  protected  manufactnr 
ing  districts  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  standing  for  it,  we  have  got  to  take 
it :  and  If  we  must  take  It  or  an  amended  bill,  with  your  reduction  of  woolens 
and  cottons  and  free  agricultural  implements  attached  to  It,  you  can  have  my 
support. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  other  words,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  ? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  means  that  he  does  not  think 
it  a  square  deal  to  have  us  participate  here  in  a  cannibalistic  feast— one  section 
of  the  country  eating  up  the  other  at  the  same  time;  in  other  words,  tbe 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  I  think,  means — at  least  some  other  people  do- 
that  when  Pennsylvania  and  Mississippi  and  Masstichusetts  strike  hands  on  a 
|)olitical-economy  propaganda  some  other  portions  of  the  country  are  going  to 
start  out  on  their  own  hook,  so  far  as  political  economy  Is  concerned,  and  we 
might  as  well  understand  it  from  the  beginning  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  WiLLiAifs.  In  reference  to  Massachusetts  and  Mississippi 

The  ViCK  PaESiDuiT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippt? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  wanted  to  make  one  remark  In 
defense  and  excuse  simply  for  himself.    He  does  not  now.  In  view  of  that  last 
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remark,  feel  aggresslTe  at  all.  He  has  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  although 
he  has  not  the  full  repentance.  I  do  confess  that  I  do  feel  badly  for  Mississippi 
when  I  find  her  temporarily  In  that  sort  of  company,  even  when  we  are  all  go- 
ing to  the  right  place.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.    Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texns  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  slionid  like  to  consider  for  an  instant,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  permit  me 

Mr.  Bailkt.  Will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  wait  a  moment  until  I  yield  to 
the  Sautter  from  Oklahoma,  who  wants  to  interrogate  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford] 
has  answered,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  question  which  I  desired  to  pro- 
pound to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon],  whether,  if  the  reciprocity 
ngreemeut  imsses  the  Senate  as  it  now  stands  and  becomes  a  law,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  then  vote  for  a  free-list  bill,  or  would  he  insist  that  it  be 
attached  to  this  agreement?  I  think  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  keep  the 
doors  of  the  church  open  for  a  few  moments  longer  we  shall  have  enough  con* 
Terts  to  do  as  we  please  concerning  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Now,  in  the  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  will  Join  us, 
I  yield  to  him.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SMriH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  advert  for  a  moment  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Reed]  that  this  Is  a  good 
thing  to  do;  that  this  vast  territory,  peopled  by  kindred  folk  and  along  our 
border,  should  be  extended  the  unusual  privilege  of  membership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  as  a  State,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  world — a  rival  of  ours  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
welfare.  I  ask  if  it  is  fair  or  just  to  handicap  the  American  farmer,  to  tax  him 
for  the  schools,  to  tax  him  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the  Army,  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  for  the  Navy,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  for 
peaeions  annually,  none  of  which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  Canadians,  who  are 
placed  upon  an  equality  with  him  upon  this  market,  while  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  powers  of  the  world  stands  perpetual  guard  over  Canada's  welfare  in  her 
relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  earth,  without  a  burden  to  bear?  Yet 
you  propose  to  Ingraft  her  into  the  Union  with  all  the  privileges  of  statehood, 
and  to  allow  her  to  maintain  her  attachment  of  kinship  and  relationship  with 
the  great  i)ower  across  the  sea.  I  denounce  that  as  an  unfair  deal ;  I  protest 
ngainst  it  in  the  name  of  equality  and  justice  to  the  men  who  have  made  this 
country  inde()endent  of  European  control ;  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  the  men 
who  have  carried  our  flag  upon  every  field  of  b.'ittle,  who  have  brought  honor 
to  oiir  arms  and  dignity  to  our  citizenship.  It  is  unworthy  of  any  Senator, 
North  or  South,  to  admit  into  the  Union  aliens  with  no  obligations  to  our 
country  at  all,  who  cross  over  our  border  at  daybreak  and  leave  it  as  the  sun 
goes  down,  without  a  single  duty  to  our  country  or  our  flag,  and  to  place  them 
iilion  an  equality  with  the  everyday  citizen  of  this  Republic  who  has  all  these 
burdens  to  bear. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Vice  Presidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
MImiesota  ? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  we  could  overcome  all  those  objec- 
tions by  annexing  Canada,  and  would  it  not  be  better  to  annex  those  three 
Provinces  shown  on  the  map  cm  the  wall?  They  would  form  a  good  addition 
to  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  and  even  to  Michigan. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  would  like  to  inquire  about  their  habits  and  their  politics  be- 
fore I  consented  to  that. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Michigan  has  an  island  In  Lake  Superior  not  far  from  Port 
Arthur,  and  that  place  would  be  very  near  if  you  could  annex  it 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  of  annexation  is  most 
interesting. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  I>oes  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  further? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

432.'*— S.  Doc.  so.  G2-1,  pt  31» Hi 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  If  we  had  no  one  to  deal  with  but  Canada,  if  Canada 
Btood  on  her  own  bottom,  if  she  were  unattached  to  any  European  State,  if 
she  thought  as  we  think  and  lived  as  we  live,  there  would  be  little  trouble  in  a 
commercial  union  with  a  great  country  like  that  upon  our  border;  but  it  Is 
idle  to  talk  of  annexation  or  commercial  union  with  that  country  so  long  as  Eng- 
land keeps  her  control  over  Canada.  Her  control  is  as  active  and  strong  and 
powerful  and  potential  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Only  day  before  yesterday  the 
brilliant  premier  of  Canada  said  in  the  presence  of  other  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  British  Empire  around  a  coronation  table,  where  they  met  for  con- 
ference, that  there  would  be  nothing  done  inimical  to  England  and  her  relations 
to  the  Dominion,  and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  nothing  of  that  kind  is  being 
done  by  this  treaty.  It  is  a  straight,  square,  unadulterated  gift  of  the  American 
market  to  the  producers  of  the  soil  of  Canada  without  a  compensating  fixture  to 
our  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  has  been  made  over 
and  over  again  to  this  Government,  but  no  great  American  statesman  in  50  years 
has  been  willing  to  risk  his  reputation  on  a  proposition  like  this.  For  over  60 
years  Canada  has  been  knocking  at  our  door  with  this  identical  proposition. 
We  put  it  upon  the  statute  books  in  1854,  and  it  remained  for  the  immortal 
Lincoln  among  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  to  strike  it  down,  because  of 
its  unfairness  to  our  countrymen.  They  approached  President  Grant  with  dulcet 
tones  and  tried  to  get  him  into  such  an  arrangement,  but  he  tore  it  into  tatters. 
They  then  went  to  President  Harrison  and  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine, 
without  effect.  They  tried  to  raise  it  in  connection  with  the  Alaska  Boundary 
Commission ;  they  tried  to  get  in  on  us  every  year.  It  is  the  volimtary  proposi- 
tion of  Canada.  We  have  never  been  obliged  to  seek  this  privilege  from  the 
people  of  Canada.  They  have  knocked  at  our  doors,  but  they  have  never  been 
heard,  and  the  wisest  statesmanship  that  has  governed  this  Republic  in  50 
years  has  been  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  the  Canadian  farmer  who,  with  his  54 
per  cent  of  surplus  agricultural  products,  has  always  sought  this  market  ns 
the  best  place  in  the  world  in  which  to  sell  what  he  raises  upon  his  farm. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  rose  to  ask  a  question.  It  is  the  long- 
est question  I  have  ever  beard.     [T^aughter.] 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  is  no  more  puzzling  than  questions  the  Senator 
has  considered  again  and  again,  if  he  has  adjusted  himself  to  the  acrobatic 
performances  of  his  own  party  in  Missouri  and  throughout  the  country. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  about  acrobatic  performances;  but  I  do  know  that 
the  Democratic  Party  on  this  proposition  is  standing  on  substantially  the  ground 
it  has  stood  upon  for  many  years,  and  I  do  know 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  Reed.  Pardon  me  Just  a  moment.  I  do  know  that  the  party  of  the 
Senator  is  to-day  torn  into  as  many  different  elements  and  factions  as  there 
are  Members  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  we  have  been  able  to  beat  the  Senator's  i>arty, 
even  in  factions. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes.  I  expected  to  see  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  before  this 
debate  was  ended  wrap  themselves  in  the  folds  of  the  American  flag  and  shout 
loudly  of  patriotism.  I  never  yet  saw  a  Republican  driven  by  the  shafts  of  logic 
to  the  point  of  despair  but  he  would  grab  the  American  flag  and  wrap  it  abouc 
his  body,  and  say,  "  Look  at  that ;  I  own  it." 

Bfr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes;  that  is  our  privilege 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  must  not  interrupt  without  first  addressing 
the  Chair  and  getting  the  consent  of  the  Senator  having  the  floor.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Reed.  If  he  had  a  question  I  would,  but  he  has  a  speech. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes;  and  I  am  going  to  utter  it,  but  not  in  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  speaks  about  the  American  farmer  paying  school 
taxes.  Does  not  the  Canadian  farmer  who  competes  with  him  pay  school 
taxes?  The  Senator  speaks  about  the  American  farmer  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port the  American  Government.  Does  not  the  Canadian  farmer  who  competes 
with  him  bear  the  burden  of  taxes?    The  question  is  not  under  what  flag  these 
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people  lire;  the  question  to  be  determined  is.  What  will  be  the  result  of  trading 
with  them?  It  will  make  but  little  difference  to  the  man  who  eats  a  loaf  of 
liread  in  this  country  whether  the  wheat  was  raised  under  the  flag  of  B^ngland 
or  of  Canada  or  under  our  own  flag.  So  far  ns  that  bread  is  concerned,  it  is 
with  the  consumer  a  question  of  nutrition  and  price,  not  the  latitude  or  longi- 
tude where  the  wheat  was  raised. 
Mr.  Bailky.  But  this  bill  does  not  put  bread  on  the  free  list. 
Mr.  Reed.  I  understund  that.  I  nm  not  standing  for  this  bill  as  a  iierfect 
measure.  I  think  no  Democrat  stands  for  it  as  a  perfect  measure.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  and  myself  differ  about  the  feasibility  of  this  measure,  but  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  this  one  fact,  which  seems  to  be  constantly  disturbing  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  They  act  upon  the  principle  that  when  A  trades  with  B 
one  or  the  other  of  those  men  is  Injured,  and  that  when  we  trade  with  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  country  we  are  necessarily  the  losers  by  that  trade.  The  fact  is,  no  two 
men  ever  trade  in  the  world  who  not  not  each  expect  to  gain  a  benefit ;  the  fact 
Is,  that  all  business  and  all  trade  rests  upon  this  great  truth,  that  99  per  cei^ 
of  the  trades  of  the  country  results  in  mutual  benefit.  No  American  citizen  would 
buy  a  Canadian  product  unless  he  gained  by  It,  and  no  Canadian  citizen  would 
buy  an  American  product  unless  he  gained  by  it.  If  the  conditions  are  such  that 
Interchange  takes  place,  it  follows  that  that  is  because  interchange  Is  beneficial 
and  it  Is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question — I  will  not  use  a  harsher  term — for  a 
Senator  to  rise  In  discussing  a  great  commercial  proposition,  a  great  trade  propo- 
sition, and  appeal  to  the  prejudice  that  may  exist  against  other  coimtrlea 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  trade  Is  beneficial,  but  my  desire  Is  to  enlarge  our  trade  in  the  most  profit* 
able  direction.  The  Democratic  platform  of  1892  specifically  denounced  reel- 
proclty  with  agricultural  countries  and  recommended  trade  agreements  with  the 
300,000,000  people  of  Europe  who  stand  ready  to  take  the  surplus  of  our  farm 
products.  That  was  Democratic  reciprocity  then  and  now.  Remembering  that 
upon  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe  we  hardly  sell  the  beef  product  of  a  single 
ranch,  I  would  go  there  for  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement.  I  would  seek  com- 
mercial arrangements,  if  I  sought  them  at  all.  with  countries  which  are  able  to 
imy  for  and  which  neo<l  to  buy  the  surplus  of  our  farms  and  pastures,  and  I 
wonld  not  seek  an  arrangement  with  a  nation  at  our  door  which  produces  a 
surplus  of  the  very  commodities  which  our  farmers  and  graziers  need  to  sell. 

Sir,  I  believe  in  good-fellowship  with  neighbors,  and  I  would  treat  our  brothers 
on  the  north  as  well,  and,  as  would  be  our  duty,  being  older  and  stronger,  even 
somewhat  better  than  they  treat  us :  but  in  commerce  my  closest  neighbor  is  my 
best  customer,  and  I  would  concede  to  those  who  buy  most  of  what  I  need 
to  sell,  if  I  made  concessions  to  any. 

Reciprocity  has  a  curious  history.  Some  Democrats  now  call  It  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  and  yet  I>emocrats  have  generally  refused  to  take  that  step. 
Every  Democratic  Senator  voted  against  the  provision  of  the  McKinley  bill 
which  authorized  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements.  There  Is  in  the  archives 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — ^and  I  can  mention  It,  as  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
present  House,  and  none  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  signed  that  report  are 
now  Members  of  that  body— a  minority  report  denouncing  reciprocity  of  this 
kind  prepared  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  Democrats  who  ever  hon- 
<ired  that  body  with  his  senices.  the  Hon.  Henry  G.  Turner,  of  Georgia ;  and  in 
our  campaign  book  of  1902  apiiears  a  more  terrific  denunciation  of  reciprocity 
in  general  than  I  have  ever  s|K»ken  or  written. 

The  Republican  Party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  always  called  It  the  handmaiden 
of  protection:  but  I  think  the  author  of  that  expression  would  hardly  recognize 
the  ••  maiden  "  that  the  ReF»ublican  Party  now  has  by  the  hand.  The  advocates 
of  the  reciprocity,  which  was  to  be  a  handmaiden  of  protection,  believed,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Dixon]  this  aftemoon  declared  his  belief  to  be.  that 
these  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  as  to  noncompeting  articles. 

Not  only  has  reciprocity  a  curious  history,  but  this  particular  example  of  it 
has  met  a  curious  reception  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senata  This  bill  comes 
here  with  the  earnest  approval  of  the  President,  and  yet  the  most  enthusiastic 
friend  of  the  administration,  the  most  |>nrtlsan  Republican  on  this  floor,  will  not 
say  that  it  is  what  It  ought  to  \*e.  Democrats  support  it  under  a  belief  that  it 
may  lead  to  a  sabversion  of  the  protective  tariff  system ;  and  if  I  thought  that 
it  would  effect  that  result,  I  would  feel  less  hostile  toward  It.  I  do  not  like 
the  i^loflophy  which  commands  us  to  do  harm  In  order  that  good  may  come  out 
of  It,  because  I  believe  that  God  so  organized  this  universe  that  no  good  ever 
comes  oat  of  evil,  and  no  evil  ever  comef*  out  of  good.    It  may  l>e,  sir,  that  in 
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man  or  just  man  can  ignore  that  consequence.  It  is  therefore  the  manifest 
duty  of  a  Democrat  when  he  cames  to  levjf^tarifT  taxes  to  adjust  them  so  that 
the  burdens  and  the  benefits  will  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible.  We 
must  do  that,  not  because  we  believe  in  protecting  anybody,  but  because  we 
believe,  first  that  the  burden  of  taxation  shall  rest  in  fair  proportion  upon  all 
people;  and,  second,  that  an  unavoidable  incident  of  taxation  shall  extend  to 
all  classes  as  nearly  as  possible  without  discrimination.  This  simple  rule  of 
justice,  sir,  is  sometimes  stigmatized  by  men  who  do  not  tliink  to  the  bottom 
of  this  question,  as  a  plea  for  protection ;  but  it  is  far  from  that,  and  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  assertion  of  that  ancient  and  fundamental  Democratic 
principle  that  all  men  shall  have  equal  rights  and  that  no  man  shall  have  a 
special  privilege. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Texas  with  a 
question  or  two. 

The  Vice  President.  Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  speaks  of  the  heavy  burdens  which  have  been 
laid  upon  the  farmers  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  Is  he  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  strength  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  past  years 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to  hoodwink  the  farmers,  of  the 
West  particularly,  into  the  belief  that  they  were  getting  a  benefit  from  this 
protective  system? 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true,  and  I  regret  it 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Now,  if  that  be  true.  I  ask  the  Senator  these  two  questions : 
If  the  result  of  this  reciprocity  bill,  when  passed,  shall  be  to  take  from  the 
farmer  some  measure  of  protection,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  evidently  be- 
lieves, but  which  I  do  not  believe,  then  will  not  the  effect  be  that  the  farmers* 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  he  will  then  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  in  helping  to  remove  this  burden  from  the  country?  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  of  the  West  finds  that  he  has  been  receiving  a  gold 
brick  and  that  he  suffers  no  loss  from  the  removal  of  this  nominal  protection, 
will  he  not  be  ready  then  to  vote  his  own  convictions  without  the  corrupting 
influence  of  the  'idea  that  he  has  been  deriving  some  benefit  out  of  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  reply  to  the  Senator's  first  question  I  will  say  that  if  the 
farmer  can  be  made  to  understand  that  the  Republican  Party  desires  to  repeal 
the  duty  on  his  products,  and  does  not  intend  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured commodities  which  he  must  buy,  then,  undoubtedly,  he  will  take  his 
revenge  on  that  party,  but  if  we  help  to  infliot  this  injustice  we  will  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer's  resentment  against  the  Republican  Party.  I  can  not 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  we  can  make  people  love  us  by  punishing  them, 
and  yet  that  must  be  true  if  we  can  convert  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Democratic  Party  by  levying  a  tax  on  what  they  buy  and  taking  it  off 
of  what  they  sell. 

The  second  question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  assumes  that  the  duties 
•n  agricultural  products  do  not  affect  their  price.  That  is  true  as  to  some  of 
those  products,  but  it  is  not  true  as  to  others.  Our  farmers  understand  that 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  or  myself,  but  they  also  understand  that 
a  duty  which  does  not  increase  the  price  at  which  they  sell  does  not  increase 
the  price  at  which  the  city  people  buy.  In  an  audience  of  500  farmers  it  might 
be  possible  for  you  to  convince  100  of  them  that  due  to  causes  which  are  not 
always  plain,  but  which  the  most  thoughtful  men  can  comprehend,  the  duty  on 
some  agricultural  products  will  not  benefit  the  farmer.  But  if  you  convince  100 
of  that  audience  of  that,  the  other  400  will  go  about  their  several  ways  shaking 
their  heads  and  rejecting  an  argument  which  tells  them  that  a  duty  enhances 
the  price  of  what  they  buy  and  does  not  enhance  the  price  of  what  they  sell. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Curtis  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  first,  and  then  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  permit  a  question?  Following 
up  the  second  part  of  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  these 
duties  have  been  put  there  to  hoodwink  the  farmer  and  that  they  have  hood- 
winked him,  could  we  not  perhaps  get  his  love  by  unhood winking  him,  un- 
deceiving him?  Suppose,  after  we  pass  this  bill,  because  of  the  infinitesimal 
amount  of  wheat  produced  in  Canada,  the  price  of  wheat  does  not  fall. 
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Mr.  Bailly.  Theo  tbey  will  say  that  our  whole  argument  on  the  tariff 
question  is  unsound. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  beg  pardon.  We  have  never  contended  that  where  we 
exported  a  large  surplus  of  a  product  protection  could  raise  the  price.  So  the 
farmers  could  not  say  that,  but  they  would  say  to  the  Republicans,  "  For 
years  you  have  deceived  us  with  a  siren  song  that  this  protection  on  wheat 
added  to  our  profit.  We  have  discovered  that  it  does  not.  Now  we  do  not 
believe  any  of  the  fish  story  at  all." 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  presuming  too  much  on  the  farmer's  ignorance. 

Mr.  HrroHCOCK.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbebident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  Raujey.  Just  a  moment,  and  then  I  will.  For  the  first  time  in  a  hun- 
dred years  we  have  reached  the  point  where  a  duty,  whether  for  protection 
or  revenue,  ^oes  affect  the  price  of  wheat.  When  the  surplus  is  the  larger  part 
of  a  crop,  as  it  is  of  the  cotton  crop,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  duty  can 
enhance  the  price  of  the  part  of  the  crop  consumed  in  this  country.  But  the 
price  can  be  enhanced  by  a  tariff  duty,  notwithstanding  a  surplus,  and  I  call 
In  witness  of  that  fact  the  repeated  denunciation  of  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives  against  the  American  manufacturers  who  have  sold  their 
sarplus  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  cheaper  than  they  have  sold  them 
bere. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  permit,  there  is  this  dif- 
ference,  and  it  Is  an  immense  one.  A  manufacturing  Industry  may  overproduce 
what  is  needed  for  the  home  market  and  send  products  abroad  year  after  year 
and  hold  up  the  home  market  for  the  price  equal  to  the  tariff  privilege.  But 
It  Is  because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  business,  the  manufacturers  can  com- 
bine and  form  trusts  and  control  prices,  protected  behind  the  tariff  wall,  and 
tbe  ftirmer,  from  tbe  very  nature  of  his  business,  has  never  done  that  in  the 
world  and  can  never  do  it. 

Now,  then.  Just  one  word  more.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  surplus  that  makes 
a  product  a  world  product,  but  it  Is  the  fact  that  the  man  has  produced  more 
than  be  can  sell  in  the  home  market,  and  whenever  that  Is  the  case  the  supply 
bas  outrun  tbe  demand  in  the  home  market  and  he  must  seek  an  outlet  for  the 
surplus  abroad.  But  tbe  moment  he  has  to  seek  it,  that  moment  he  seeks  the 
world's  price  and  not  the  home  price,  unless  the  natural  operation  of  things 
can  be  interrupted  by  the  formation  of  trusts. 

The  Republican  Party  taught  for  years  that  if  you  put  a  tariff  upon 
products  until  you  had  encouraged  home  industry  te  equal  the  demand,  then 
Anally  competition  in  the  home  market  would  bring  things  down  to  a  price 
below  that  at  which  you  could  have  bought  In  the  world's  market.  That  would 
bave  happened  in  the  course  of  time  wherever  the  protective  duty  had  worked 
to  establish  and  render  profitable  an  industry  to  such  an  extent  that  that 
Industry,  operating  in  America,  could  produce  cheaper  than  abroad,  as  can  be 
done  now  In  the  steel  business.  It  would  have  operated  that  way  but  for  tbe 
fiact  tbat  these  large  industrial  enterprises  of  a  manufacturing  character  are 
necessarily  in  a  few  bands,  the  few  heads  attached  to  which  can  hatch  com- 
binations to  maintain  the  price  In  the  home  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  price 
plus  that  of  the  tariff,  whereas  the  farmers'  business  is  in  the  hands  of 
forty-odd  million  people,  and  it  Is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  combine. 
In  tbe  natural  order  of  things,  after  building  up,  hothousing,  artificially,  by 
law,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  people  for  a  long  time  an  Industry  of  some  descrip- 
tion, tlie  result  was  tbat  after  a  while,  if  it  succeeded  at  all,  it  might  succeed 
to  tbe  point  where  it  could  outproduce  the  foreigner,  in  the  sense  of  producing 
either  a  better  article  at  the  same  price  or  a  cheaper  article  of  the  same 
quality  and  without  combination  the  price  would  have  fallen. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  in  a  part  of  what  he  has  Just  said,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  furnishes  an  additional  argument  in  support  of  my  contention. 
He  says  that  the  farmers  can  not  combine,  and  do  not  combine;  and  I  say 
tbat  therefore  it  must  be  less  burdensome  to  others  for  us  to  leave  a  duty  on 
what  tbey  produce. 
Mr.  Williams.  Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  says  tbat  the  manufacturers  can  combine,  and  do  combine: 
and  I  say  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  t>e  the  first  people  exposed  to  tbe 
competition  of  tbe  world. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  that  I  heartily  concur.  I  wish  to  God  we  could  begin  at 
tbe  other  end  of  tbe  line. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  The  fallacy  of  the  theory  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country 
is  determined  by  its  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  easily  exposed.  There 
is  not  a  Senator  on  this  floor,  including  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who 
does  not  know  that  if  our  wheat  crop  this  year  should  fall  below  500,000,000 
bushels  the  Chicago  price  would  rise  above  the  Liverpool  price,  the  cost  of 
transportation  considered. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  mean  by  that  simply  this:  That  if  the  production  of 
wheat  reached  a  point  whei-e  we  would  have  to  Import  wheat,  the  price  at 
the  point  of  consumption  would  be  larger  than  at  the  point  whence  It  was 
exported.  Nobody  will  dispute  that.  If  you  mean  a  case  where  the  quantity 
of  American  consumption  falls  so  that  we  would  have  to  import  wheat,  then  I 
would  not  deny  the  proposition.  But  as  long  as  there  was  a  surplus  of  home 
production  over  home  consumption.  I  d^  deny  your  proDositlon 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  ought  to  know  that  a  500,000,000-bushel  crop  would 
not  bring  us  under  the  necessity  of  Importing  wheat.  It  would,  undoubtedly 
place  us  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  use  of  com  for  breadstuff,  but 
no  wheat  would  be  imported  unless  we  take  the  duty  off  Canadian  wheat,  and 
then  we  would  import  that  instead  of  supplementing  a  short  wheat  crop  with 
corn.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  read  the  report  of  Israel  T.  Hatch, 
made  to  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  will  find  it  stated  there 
that  when  they  passed  the  Canadian  treaty  of  1854  it  was  believed  that  the 
price  of  wheat  was  regulated  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  that  our  ex- 
perience for  six  years  under  that  treaty  exploded  that  theory.  Hatch  was  a 
Treasury  expert. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  does  the  Senator  from  Texas  agree  that  that  opinion  by 
an  expert  was  correct? 

The  Yiox  Pbebideitt.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  must  address  the  Chair 
and  get  the  consent  of  the  Senator  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  >Yn.LiAMs.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  that  opinion  is  a  correct 
opinion? 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  my  judgment,  that  opinion  was  justified  by  the  course  of 
wheat  prices  which  he  then  had  before  him. 

Mr.  WiLiJAMS.  At  a  time  when  we  were  raising  twice  as  much  wheat  as  we 
could  consume,  as  was  the  case  then.  I  would  deny  the  proposition.  We  are 
now  at  a  point  where  we  export  very  largely  the  crop. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  our 
wheat  exports. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  mean  mathematically  twice  as  large,  but  I  mean  a 
great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  exported  less  than  18  per  cent  of  our  wheat  crop  last  year ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  happen,  and  it  will  happen  in  any  short-crop 
year,  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  will  be  above  the  Liverpool  price, 
the  cost  of  transportation  considered.  If  the  price  is  fixed  at  Liverpool,  how 
could  the  price  here  be  above  the  price  there? 

Generally  it  is  true  that  the  price  of  the  surplus  will  fix  the  price  of  the 
crop,  and  that  is  as  true  of  factory  products  as  it  is  of  farm  products.  But 
that  is  subject  to  a  number  of  limitations,  and  it  grows  dimlnishingly  less 
true  as  consumption  meets  production.  That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
now.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  others  had  joined  me,  I  would  now 
be  charging  that  the  Republican  Party  has  maintained  a  duty  on  agricultural 
products  when  they  were  of  no  special  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  that  just  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  a  point  where  the  farmer  will  derive  some  benefit  from 
those  duties  it  proposes  to  repeal  them. 

Mr.  Orawfobd.  In  connection  with  the  forcible  argument  which  the  Senator 
Is  now  making  in  regard  to  wheat,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  others,  who  are  taking  the  opposite  view,  seem 
to  assume  that  all  that  is  raised  upon  the  farms  of  the  Northwest  is  wheat 
which  is  exported. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  just  happened  to  use  that  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Crawfobd.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  raise  barley  by  the  million  bushels, 
and  we  do  not  export  it  We  raise  flax  by  the  million  bushels,  and  we  do  not 
export  it  We  raise  broom  com;  we  raise  vegetables;  we  raise  rye;  we  raise 
oats;  and  we  raise  numerous  articles  of  which  we  have  no  surplus  to  export 
It  is  not  fioilr  to  assume  that  the  only  subject  of  discussion  in  connection  with 
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the  products  of  the  northwestern  farms  is  wheat  While  the  argument  in  regard 
to  wheat  has  been  destroyed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  others,  it  is  not 
the  only  product  that  is  affected  by  this  trade  agreement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  not  like  to  be  left  in  an  attitude  where  It  might  seem 
I  was  disingenuous  in  an  argument  I  happened  to  use  wheat  as  an  illustration 
because  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  talking  about  it  I  freely  admit  that 
upon  all  products  which  are  not  exported,  but  which  are  imported,  the  removal 
of  the  tariff,  in  the  absence  of  other  controlling  causes,  will  or  ought  to  reduce 
the  price.  Then,  I  take  the  D^nocratlc  position  that  where  untaxing  a  product 
is  removing  the  tariff  tax  from  a  product  reduces  the  price  to  the  consumer  it 
merely  gives  to  the  consumer  an  advantage  that  God  gave  him  and  which  he 
oni^t  to  have. 

Mr.  CsAWFOBD.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gbawiobd.  Then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  drifting  Into  this  posi- 
tion: He  justlfles  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  rye  and  justifies  leaving  a 
tariff  of  $2J26  a  gallon  on  whisky.  He  justifies  taking  the  tariff  off  barley  and 
keeping  a  tariff  of  25  cents  n  gallon  on  beer  and  a  tariff  of  45  cents  a  hundred 
on  malt  For  the  benefit  of  whom?  The  consumer  of  beer  and  whisky?  No; 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Brewers*  Trust  and  the  Distillers'  Trust 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  curious  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  by  the  Senator.  I  am  responsible  only  for  what  I  have  said. 
His  inferences  are  his  own;  and,  like  the  scriptural  definition  of  man,  they 
are  *'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  I  stick  to  what  I  said,  and  I  decline  to 
have  put  into  my  mouth  what  was  said  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  although  I  did  not,  when  I  took  the  floor,  expect 
to  occupy  a  fraction  of  the  time  which  I  have  consumed,  I  believe  I  will  tres- 
pass upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate  a  little  further  while  I  point  out  to  Demo- 
cratic Senators  who  think  this  trade  agreement  is  "  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion,*' that  as  to  many  of  its  principal  items  it  affords  the  manufacturer  a 
higher  protection  than  the  existing  hiw.  When  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  I 
made  that  statement  and  asserted  that  by  a  simple  process  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction I  could  sustain  it.  I  will  now  undertake  to  do  so.  First,  let  us  take 
cattle.  The  present  duty  on  cattle  worth  more  than  $14  per  head  is  271  P^r 
cent  and  therefore  the  duty  on  a  Canadian  steer  worth  $40  would  be  $11.  The 
present  duty  on  the  meat  which  that  steer  will  dress  is  11  cents  per  pound,  and, 
assuming  that  the  steer  will  dress  800  pounds — certainly  be  will  not  dress  more 
than  that — the  protection  to  the  packer  is  $12.  Thus,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  packer  pays  $11  for  the  privilege  of  importing  a  steer  and  enjoys  a  protec- 
tion of  $12  on  the  dressed  meat  giving  him  a  net  protection  of  only  $1.  Under 
this  treaty  the  $11  now  paid  by  the  packer  is  entirely  remitted,  but  the  duty 
on  the  dressed  meat  is  only  reduced  from  11  cents  per  pound  to  11  cents  per 
poond,  or  from  $12  on  the  whole  carcass  under  the  existing  law  to  $10  under 
this  treaty.  So,  Mr.  President,  while  under  the  existing  law  the  packer  pays 
$11  to  import  a  steer  and  has  $12  protection  on  the  meat,  under  this  treaty  he 
pays  nothing  to  import  the  steer  and  has  $10  protection  on  the  meat,  making 
a  net  gain  of  $0  to  the  packer,  with  a  net  loss  of  $11  to  the  Government  Is 
there  any  fault  with  that  arithmetic?    It  is  a  simple  calculation. 

Will  this  bill  reduce  the  price  of  beef?  It  reduces  the  duty  on  it  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound.  Is  anybody  simple-minded  enough  to  believe  that  this 
quarter  of  a  cent  will  ever  reach  the  beef-eaters  of  the  United  States?  Oh, 
no ;  beef  is  not  sold  to  the  consumer  in  fractional  parts  of  a  cent 

Mr.  HrrcHCOCK.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailet.  Let  me  Illustrate  this  same  iniquity  with  wheat 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  the  Senator  leaves  that  point 

The  Vice  Pbesideht.  The  Senator  from  Texas  prefers  not  to  yield  now. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  this  is  a  mathematical  proposition,  of  course  it  ought  to  be 
based  on  the  facts  which  exist.  I  understand  that  no  beef  cattle  of  that  grade 
are  Imported  from  Canada  for  packing. 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  Soiator  is  mistaken  abont  that 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the  total  importB  from  Canada,  bn-' 
<!attle  of  the  grade  the  Senator  mentions  do  not  exceed  the  receipts  of  fire  daj* 
at  the  South  Omaha  stockyards.    So  it  is  practically  negligible. 

Mr.  Bailey.  However  many  or  however  few  are  Imported,  the  fact  remaias 
that  they  are  imported;  and  the  tariflT  duty  prevents  the  Importatiou  of  a  larx- 
Bumber. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  not  for  packing. 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  attorney  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  stated  before  •>'- 
<committee  that  Chicago  buyers  were  in  Canada  at  that  time  to  bay  cattle 

Mr.  Waoben.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wajuen.  The  Senator  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  if  they  ba^e  d«>' 
imported  cattle  from  there,  there  will  be  every  opportunity  to  do  so  if  thit 
•change  is  made. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question:' 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  Province  of  Alberta,  wb;  L 
can  be  seen  on  that  map  yonder.  It  is  about  the  slase  of  the  State  of  Terj* 
and  it  is  every  bit  as  good  a  cattle  country.  A  number  of  Americana  drlTe  thv'^: 
cattle  and  sheep  up  there  to  feed  and  fatten  them  and  get  them  in  a  c<>b1 
condition.  They  can  raise  as  many  cattle  In  the  Province  of  Alberta  aa  tbe* 
can  raise  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true.    One  of  the  largest  ranches  in  the  State  of  Texai 
sends  cattle  from  our  State  to  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  them,  ant 
the  manager  of  that  ranch  is*  or  at  least  has  been,  president  of  the  AiDen<*a! 
Live  Stock  Association. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  one  word  further? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  can  tell  him  tiow  t.^ 
has  taken  sheep  up  into  that  country  and  fed  and  fattened  thinn. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  men  who  are  interested  with  me  hart- 
taken  many  and  many  a  head  of  cattle  up  into  Canada  to  fatten.  You  can  uk^ 
yearlings  from  this  country  to  Canada  and  they  will  mature  into  beef  cattk.  I 
think,  at  least  12  months  before  they  can  possibly  mature  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  strongest  feed  I  know  of  anywhere  is  Canadian  buffalo  gra*v 

Mr.  Kked.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  if  he  thinka  that  sending  hi« 
aheep  or  cattle  up  into  Canada  to  fatten  was  Injurious  to  the  people  of  tb- 
United  States,  and  if  so  why  so  patriotic  a  gentleman  would  have  pennlttfd 
them  to  grase  on  the  grasses  of  Canada  and  Injure  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  bringing  them  back  to  sell  theoL 

Mr.  Smoot.  If  the  American  people  have  to  buy  cattle  from  some  other  cuoc 
try,  it  would  be  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Now,  Mr.  President,  assuming  that  the  tariff,  as  I  say  it  doe*, 
increases  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  to  the  extent  of  the  tariff,  and  tbw 
keeps  out  the  Imported  article,  that  would  explain  the  small  importation.  Bo: 
what  will  you  say  when  the  packer  is  permitted  to  pay  $11  less  for  all  the 
American  steers  which  he  buys? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  answer  to  that  might  be  taken  from  the  mouths  of  aoii>- 
of  the  Senators  on  the  Republican  side  who  have  announced 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  would  not  accept  their  answer. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Who  have  announced  that  if  this  tariff  wall  is  taken  dowr: 
it  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  Canadian  producera,  who  will  be  able  :  ■ 
derive  American  pricea 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  what  they  have  said. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  you  can  not  make  me  responalble  for  what  even  the  m**'' 
•excellent  of  them  say.  I  said  the  result  would  be  that  their  price  would  rts^ 
and  our  price  would  fall  until  an  equilibrium  would  be  eatablished;  and  I  aoi 
willing  to  record  that  statement  here,  and  the  years  to  come  will  verify  it. 

Mr.  Smith  or  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Soiator  a  qocatioa 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  £>oes  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  tton 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  South  Carolina.  The  Senator  from  Texas,  aa  he  was  makiiu 
this  comparison  in  mathematics,  claimed  that  the  duty  would  be  $11  on  xb^ 
ateer  on  foot,  and  then  $12  practically  for  the  dressed  beef.    Does  he  mean  t  • 
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argue  tbat  the  remittal  of  $11»  entailing  a  consequent  drop  in  the  price  of 
American  cattle,  woold  have  no  effect  upon  the  price  of  beef  to  those  who  buy 
beef?  I  know  there  would  be  less  revenue  to  the  Government  if  we  imported 
any  considerable  amount,  and  there  might  be  a  loss  to  the  cattle  raiser;  but 
would  the  remittal  of  $11  on  the  Canadian  importation  and  the  loss  of  $11  to 
the  American  producer  have  no  effect  on  the  price  to  the  cousumer,  notwith- 
standing  the  duty  of  li  cents  a  pound  on  the  dressed  beef? 

Mr.  B/LiLET.  Absoluttiy  none,  Mr.  President  If  the  people  consumed  cattle, 
then  to  remit  the  $11  on  cattle  would  reduce  the  price ;  but  the  people  eat  beef, 
and  the  reduction  on  dressed  beef  is  only  one^uarter  of  a  cent,  which  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  division  that  can  be  transmitted  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me 

The  Vice  Pkesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  SicrrH  of  South  Carolina.  1  can  not  see  exactly  how  the  American  people 
can  eat  beef  which  had  not  been  cattle. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Cattle  are  the  raw  mnterial,  beef  is  the  finished  product,  and  the 
Senator  knows  that  a  tax  on  the  rnw  iiiateriai  does  not  affect  the  price  of  the 
finished  product,  but  only  affects  the  cost  of  producing  it.  The  cost  of  cattle 
affects  the  cost  of  producing  beef  Just  as  the  cost  of  wool  affects  the  cost  of 
producing  woolen  goods,  but  you  could  give  the  woolen  manufacturer  his  wool, 
not  only  free  of  tax,  but  free  of  all  cost,  and  if  you  left  him  a  duty  of  50  per 
c«it  on  his  woolen  goods  he  would  charge  .just  as  much  for  them  as  he  would  if 
he  paid  50  per  cent  on  his  wool.    The  Senator  agrees  to  that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  do ;  but  that  comes  back  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  where  he  claims  that  on  account  of  the  smaller 
namber  of  those  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business  it  goes  beyond  and  transcends 
any  protection  at  all  and  simply  becomes  a  question  of  capital  and  of  power 
to  combine. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Well,  Mr.  President,  If  the  Democratic  Party  obtains  control  of 
this  Government,  we  shall  settle  the  trust  question  in  the  criminal  courts,  and 
not  at  the  customhouses.  Taxation  is  not  a  proper  means  of  punishing  crimes. 
When  the  shoe  manufacturers  petitioned  us  to  put  hides  on  the  free  list  they 
said  it  would  help  to  break  up  the  trust.  We  put  hides  on  the  free  list,  and  in 
90  days  the  Leather  Trust  enlarged  its  operations  and  increased  the  price  of  its 
products.  No;  the  customhouse  is  not  the  place  to  break  up  the  trusts;  the 
criminal  court  Is  the  proper  place  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  permit  me,  ought  we  not  to 
break  up  the  trusts  In  two  ways — first,  by  not  tempting  them  to  commit  the 
crime,  which  the  tariff  does;  and,  second,  by  punishing  them  If  they  do  com* 
mit  the  crime? 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  myself  perfectly  agree  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  tempted  to  commit  the  crime  by  a  tariff  levied  for  pro- 
tection; but  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  myself  must  levy  a  tariff  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  support  the  Government,  he  and  I  contend  that 
the  wool  manufacturer  when  he  imports  his  wool  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Government  the  same  as  our  fellow-citizens  do 
when  they  import  their  woolen  goods.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  agrees  with  that  also. 

Mr.  Gallhtges.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  I  have  been  wondering.  Mr.  President,  where  the  temptation 
comes  to  the  manufacturer  In  Great  Britain,  a  free-trade  countr>',  where  they 
have  just  as  many  trusts  as  we  have  in  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Not  as  many,  but  they  have  them  there.  None  of  us  have  ever 
doubted  that  there  are  certain  commodities  which  can  be  subjected  to  trusts  and 
combinations,  Irrespective  of  the  tariff.  But  the  Senator  does  not  doubt  that  if 
trusts  can  be  organised  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  they  can  be  organized 
more  easily  under  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Williams.  And,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  this  difference,  too.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  will  permit  me 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  trust  can  not  succeed  in  Great  Britain  except  In  one  w«t. 
and  that  is  either  by  producing  cheaper,  so  that  it  can  sell  cheaper  to  the  ca»- 
sumer,  or  by  obtaining  such  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  goods  thmt  it 
virtually  monopolizes  the  market,  or  very  nearly  so.  It  is  not  aided  bjr  the  lav 
in  doing  either.  Nobody  objects  to  anybody  getting  as  large  a  buattieaB  m»  h* 
can,  provide<l  he  does  it  by  either  bettering  the  quality  or  lowering  the  price  \4 
the  article  he  is  producing. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  fr«A 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gallinoek.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  zeal  and  avidity  with  which  rvr- 
tain  Democratic  Senators  always  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  foreign  GovemmcBt  an 
against  ours.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  drawing  on  his  Imasiaa- 
tion  when  he  pictures  the  trusts  of  Great  Britain  as  being  beoeflceot  liistltatk««. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Democratic  Senators  do  not  come  to  the  reecue  of  foreign  r«>t* 
emments:  but  they  endeavor  always  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Aj 
consumer. 

Now,  let  me  make  another  illustration.  This  time  with  wheat.  The 
duty  on  wheat  is  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  it  requires  practically  4i  hoshelsi  af 
wheat  to  grind  into  a  barrel  of  flour.  Therefore,  under  the  existing  law.  thr 
miller  pays  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  $1,121  for  Importlfir 
enough  wheat  to  grind  into  a  barrel  of  flour.  Under  the  existing  law  the  d«Cy 
on  flour  is  25  per  cent,  and  the  average  price  of  flour  imported  from  Caaadi 
is  $5  a  barrel.  The  average  of  last  year,  as  I  now  recall,  was  four  dollars  and 
eighty  odd  cents,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  round  numbers  we  will  aaj-  $?>  z. 
barrel.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  more  than  that  and  sometimes  a  little  leea  xi 
$5  a  barrel,  25  per  cent  would  give  a  protection  of  $1.25  a  barrel.  Ttaos  th* 
miller  pays  to  the  Government  $1,121  when  he  imports  the  wheat  out  of  whkt 
he  ninkes  a  barrel  of  flour  and  has  a  protection  of  $1.25  against  the  Ouuidiac 
miller's  competition.  The  net  protection  to  him  on  his  flour  above  what  h^ 
pays  on  his  wheat  is  121  cents  per  barrel. 

This  reciprocity  treaty  completely  repeals  the  duty  on  wheat  and  aavc*  tm 
the  American  miller  the  $1,121  which  he  pays  under  the  existing  law  to  the 
Government  for  the  privilege  of  importing  41  bushels  of  wheat;  but  It  sdll 
leaves  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  barrel  on  flour.  Now,  make  your  addition  and 
subtraction.  His  net  protection  under  the  existing  law  Is  12}  cents  per  barre^ 
His  net  protection  under  this  treaty  Is  50  cents  a  barrel.  Thus  this  manam 
multiples  the  miller's  protection  by  4.  Will  any  Senator  controvert  tboae  aimpte 
figures?    Will  any  Senator  deny  that  calculation? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  wi^  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact 

Mr.  Bailet.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  in  addition  to  the  duty  of  50  cents  a  barr^  on  floor  therr 
is  a  duty  of  121  cents  a  hundred  on  the  bran  and  shorts,  which  is  equal  to  $2.5^ 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Bailet.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  statistics  reported  by  the  Tariff  Oommlsslon  abow  that 
there  Is  a  difference  on  bran,  shorts,  and  mlllfeed  of  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  toa. 
and  the  farmer  can  not  even  get  the  benefit  of  that  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bailet.  That  Is  true.  Now,  Mr.  President,  will  any  fair-minded  naa 
conttfid  that  it  is  just  and  fair  to  make  the  American  farmer  sell  his  wbest 
to  the  miller  free  of  tax  and  then  compel  him  to  pay  a  tax  on  It  when  be  bays 
it  back  In  the  shape  of  flour?  Not  only,  sir,  does  this  treaty  force  the  farnkr 
to  sell  free  wheat  and  buy  taxed  flour  made  of  his  free  wheat,  but  It  doea  »< 
even  allow  him  to  purchase  the  by-products  of  his  wheat  on  the  same  terms  aod 
conditions  as  he  sold  it.  Is  this  just?  Is  this  fair?  Is  this  honest?  TV 
farmer  bestows  more  latK>r  upon  producing  wheat  than  the  inlller  doe»  tn 
grinding  it 

The  farmer  plows  the  ground;  he  sows  his  wheat;  he  watches  It  thnrnct 
flood  and  drought  until  harvest  time,  and  reaps  It  He  thrashes  It  then  takf* 
it  to  the  mill  and  sells  it.  Through  long  and  anxious  months  he  watches  ovfr 
his  crop  and  tends  it  and  yet  he  shall  have  no  tax  upon  the  prodoct  of  h%« 
land  and  of  his  labor,  but  the  miller  who  converts  It  by  machinery  Into  flnar 
In  less  time  than  it  took  the  farmer  to  haul  it  from  his  granary  to  the  aill 
shall  have  his  60  cents  on  every  barrel  for  the  process.    When,  sir,  did 
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chinery  and  inveative  gaiius  derive  a  higher  right  to  the  cousideratiou  of  the 
American  Government  than  the  man'  of  flesh  and  blood  made  in  the  image  of 
hlB  God? 

Mr.  President,  these  inequalities  and  these  injustices  run  through  all  this 
bill,  but  as  the  hour  is  such  that  I  can  not  point  them  all  out  this  afternoon, 
I  will  address  myself  to  this  subject  again  at  some  more  convenient  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  liave  already  detained  the  Senate  this  afternoon  longer  than 
I  expected  to  do.  The  Senate,  of  coarse,  will  bear  with  me,  or  has  borne  with 
me,  patiently,  because  I  have  cheerfully  submitted  to  a  number  of  interruptions. 
I  beliere  that  I  will  now  yield  the  floor,  and  at  some  convenient  time — ^not 
to-morrow,  because  I  liave  another  matter  concerning  my  duties  here  which 
will  require  my  attention  then — but  at  some  convenient  time  I  will  resume 
and  conclude  what  I  desire  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gallinokb.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  37  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  June  20,  1911.  at  12  o'clock  m. 

Tuesday,  June  20,  1911. 

becipbocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  unfinished  business  has  been  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  will  lay  the  unfinished  business  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  consideration  of  the  bill 
(11.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes.  * 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  was  calle<l  out  yesterday  while  Senators  were 
still  discnssing  the  question  of  the  pai)er  section  as  affecting  the  favored-nation 
clause  of  our  treaties.  I  regretted  very  much  that  I  should  have  been  called 
away,  because  I  wanted  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon] 
had  l>egtin  to  say  on  that  subject.  I  wns  unable  to  return  for  some  time,  and 
the  Senate  had  then  passed  to  another  phase  of  the  question.  I  wish  now 
merely  to  repeat  the  suggestion  I  then  made  a  little  more  fully  than  I  was  able 
to  do  yesterday,  when  there  were  many  interruptions,  and  I  was  drawn  off  to 
other  points. 

I  was  very  far  from  laying  down  dogmatically  the  pro])osit!on  that  the  House 
bill  as  It  stood  in  section  2  invo]ve<l  an  infringement  of  the  favored-nation 
clause,  but  it  has  l)een  suggt'sted  to  me  by  such  consideration  as  I  have  given 
the  8ubJtH*t  that  it  Ih  ojten  to  that  objection.  I  am  perfectly  aware,  of  course, 
that  the  removal  of  exiH)rt  duties  or  other  similar  restrictions  in  the  ordinary 
case  is  an  equivalent  for  the  admission  of  the  article.  Taking,  for  example, 
the  existing  law,  3'ou  will  find  there  are  similar  provisions  in  regard  to  imi^orta- 
tions  of  wood  pulp  and  pai)er.  Tliose  provisions  contain,  it  is  true,  a  retaliatory 
feature.  Of  course  it  has  never  been  suggeste<l  by  anyone  that  I  am  aware 
of  that  a  retaliatory  duty  lmix>sed  on  account  of  a  l)ounty  or  an  export  duty 
by  the  other  country  and  conditioned  on  that  bounty  or  exiwrt  duty  was,  If 
removed.  In  the  nature  of  reciproi»Ity. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Because  that  is  not  a  consideration. 

Mr.  liODUE.  No;  I  never  heard  It  suggested.  It  Is  true  that  these  provisions 
of  the  tariff  law  of  190'.>  havi*  In  thrm  the  retaliatory  feature,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  good  examples  of  the  ordinary  form  of  provisions  similar  to  this 
on(^.  It  is  the  distinction  l)etween  this  now  before  us  and  the  others  which  I 
wish  to  point  out  The  existing  tariflf  law  of  1909,  for  instance,  in  regard  to 
print  paper  says: 

Proridrd,  hoirrrer.  That  If  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision 
of  sore rn men t  shall  forbid  or  restrict  in  any  way  the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law, 
order,  reirulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwlftp.  directly  or  Indirectly)  or  Impose 
any  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
(whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing 
paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  there  shall  be  Im- 
posed upon  printing  paper  when  Imported  either  directly  or  Indirectly  from  such  country, 
dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  an  additional  duty  of  one-tenth 
of  1  cent  per  pound. 

That  is  a  retaliatory  duty,  of  course;  but  what  I  want  to  rail  attention  to  is 
the  fact  that  that  is  made  dependent  on  the  law  of  the  ccnnitry  and  not  on  the 
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material  itself;  that  is,  if  there  is  material  that  does  not  bear  the  bounty  or 
the  export  duty,  it  is  no  more  capable  of  coming  in  here  free  than  that  which 
does  bear  the  duty,  because  the  condition  is  that  the  country  shall  put  on  no 
restrictive  duties  or  export  duties  or  bounties  of  any  kind.  When  you  t&ke  the 
clause  in  this  bili,  you  observe  at  once  the  distinction  between  this  and  the 
ordinary  clause.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  action  of  the  country ;  it  does  not  say 
that  all  print  paper  shall  come  in  when  these  restrictions  are  removed,  but  that 
all  print  paper  or  the  material  of  which  print  paper  is  made  shall  come  in  free, 
provided  such  print  paper  and  material  do  not  bear  those  duties  or  bounties. 
If  there  is  a  certain  wood  on  which  no  export  duty  can  be  placed,  that  can  come 
in,  although  the  other  wood  on  which  there  is  an  exi)ort  duty  can  not  come  in. 
It  makes  the  distinction  on  the  actual  material  used  in  the  article  presented  at 
the  border  and  not  on  the  laws  of  the  country  or  Province. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  agree  with  the  construction  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, which  is  that  under  the  word  "  such  " — ^and  I  make  the  statement  In 
order  to  ask  a  question — ^as  the  phraseology  reads  there,  to  put  a  concrete  case, 
if  I  or  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  own  a  section  of  spruce  timber  land, 
under  this  bill  the  paper  made  from  that  spruce  timber  could  come  in  absolutely 
free. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Without  any  restriction ;  and  so  under  this  bill  there  would  be 
no  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Lodge.  No  ;  there  would  be  no  equivalent  for  it,  ostensible  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Here  is  the  question  I  am  coming  to,  if  the  Senator  will  listen  to 
me,  which  is,  that  being  the  case,  does  it  come  within  the  purview  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  as  negotiated  or  is  it  not  a  step  outside  of  it?  That  is  the 
point 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  one  moment 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  will  state  my  con- 
tention briefly,  and  if  he  thinks  with  me  I  should  like  to  have  him  explain  it 
My  contention  is  that  to  the  extent  I  have  stated  it  is  outside  of  the  purview 
of  the  reciprocity  agreement  that  was  made  between  our  State  Department  and 
the  Canadian  commissioners. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  agree  with  that  proposition.  The  agreement  was  drawn  in  that 
way,  Mr.  President,  of  course,  with  a  purpose.  The  language  is  unusual  in 
articles  of  that  kind.  It  is  drawn  so  as  to  separate  the  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  made  from  wood  grown  on  private  lands,  over  which  the  Provinces  have 
no  control,  from  the  wood  pulp  and  the  paper  made  from  wood  grown  on  the 
Crown  lands,  to  which  all  restrictions  and  bounties  apply.  It  is  quite  true  that 
on  the  best  estimate  only  one-tenth  of  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  is  to  be  found 
on  private  lands  and  that  nine-tenths  of  it  are  on  the  public  lands,  and  there- 
tore  nine-tenths  are  affected  by  this  clause:  but  that  one-tenth  Is  not  affected 
by  this  clause.  That  one-tenth  comes  in  free  at  once,  owing  to  those  little 
words  "  such  paper." 

Mr.  Nelson.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  another  question  in  connection  with  that? 
I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  Senator 

Mr.  Lodge.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Nelson.  But  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Such 
being  the  case,  as  the  Senator  and  I  have  agreed,  would  not  the  enactment  of 
that  section  amount  to  a  tariff  law  under  which  we  could  not  claim  that  it  was 
reciprocal  and  that,  therefore,  the  favored-nation  clause  would  apply? 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  is  the  precise  point  for  which  I  am  contending.  Now, 
Mr.  President,  you  can  apply  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  to  the  wood  and 
pulp  or  paper,  or  whatever  it  is  to  which  the  restrictions  relate,  but  you  can 
not  make  the  restrictions  an  equivalent  for  the  wood  to  which  they  do  not 
apply,  unless  you  make  the  provision  general,  as  usually  is  done  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  will  recognize,  I  presume,  that  this  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  bill,  and  I  desire,  in  view  of  that  fact,  to  ask  the  Senator  whether. 
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in  his  opinion,  the  qneBtlon  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill  being  reciprocal 
is  limited  to  the  case  of  a  reciprocity  directly  between  two  articles  of  the  same 
kind? 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  bill  is  so  framed  throughout. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  thinks  that,  under  the  peculiar  framework  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  not  only  think  so,  but  I  can  demonstrate  that  fact  by  reading 
the  bill :  and  the  President's  message  shows  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  Senator  thinks,  from  the  peculiar  framework  of  the  bill,  that 
the  question  as  to  the  consideration  for  each  concession  made  by  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  or  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  on  the  other  depends 
exclusively  upon  the  further  question  whether  the  concession  in  the  one  case 
is  in  consideration  of  a  concession  in  the  other  case  on  exactly  the  same  article? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  have  not  any  question  as  to  that,  and  this  provision  is  the  only 
exception. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Now,  the  Senator  puts  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  provision  under 
the  head  of  an  exception,  but  that,  of  course,  does  not  controvert  the  proposition 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  all  of  the  concessions  on  the  one  side  are  the  considera- 
tions for  the  concessions  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  he  thinks  that  in  this  particular  case  the  proposition  for 
which  he  contends  rests  upon  the  conclusion  which  he  has  reached  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  such  general  rule? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Because  under  the  free  list  every  article  is  balanced  off  against 
another.  In  another  table  we  make  identical  duties  on  the  same  articles.  In 
the  third  schedule— Schedule  C  in  the  message — ^a  group  of  articles  is  balanced 
against  another  group  of  articles. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Lodge.  But  this  is  not  In  that  group;  it  is  not  in  the  list  of  articles  with 
identical  duties;  it  is  not  in  the  free  list.  Every  article  in  the  American 
free  list  Is  balanced  against  the  same  article  in  the  Canadian  free  list,  with  the 
single  exception  of  wood  pulp  and  paper.  Wood  pulp  and  paper  are  in  the  free- 
list  division.  The  bill  runs  perfectly  even  down  to  section  2.  If  you  will  turn 
back  to  page  19,  where  the  Canadian  list  ends,  you  will  find : 

Rolled  round  wire  rods  in  the  coil,  of  iron  or  steel,  not  over  tbree-eii^btbs  of  an  inch 
tn  diameter,  and  not  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gange. 

Where  our  list  ends  it  ends  in  precisely  the  same  way.  I  have  no  question 
that  each  Is  balanced  against  the  other,  but  for  the  Item  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 
alone  you  find  no  balance. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  another  thing. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Let  me  finish  the  sentence.  One  other  point  If  you  will  turn  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Fielding,  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith]  had  read  on  yesterday  and  which  appears  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Presidents  message,  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Fielding,  in  stating  his  case,  ex- 
pressly refers  to  the  second  proviso  of  the  agreement  presented  by  the  President 
as  the  equivalent  for  the  arrangement  which  we  propose  as  to  wood  pulp  and 
paper  going  into  Canada.  He  did  not  pretend  that  the  first  proviso  contained  an 
r*qulvalent  Whether  they  considered  the  agreement  final  or  not  is  no  matter; 
he  considered  those  two  provisos  as  balancing  each  other,  and  he  refers  to  them 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ntor  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  IxMWE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  additional  articles  were  put  upon  the  free  list  so  far  as 
their  admission  into  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  and  not  put  upon  the  free 
list  so  far  as  their  admission  into  Canada  Is  concerned,  does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  think  that  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the  transaction  would  be 
destroyed? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  have  not  the  slightest  question  of  It  in  a  measure  framed  as 
this  Is. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  Then  does  the  Senator  believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  give  Canada  throughout  precisely  the  same  terms  upon  the  same  articles 
as  Canada  gives  to  us? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Excepting  Schedule  C,  where  one  group  is  set  off  against  another. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Ah,  but  I  am  a  siting  the  Senator  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  schedule  is  not  a  free  list. 

Mr.  Cummins.  As  a  general  proposition,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  say  to  Canada,  "We  will  give  you  free  admission  into  the  United 
States  upon  a  long  list  of  articles  if  you  will  give  us  free  admission  u|x>n  one 
article''? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Yes ;  but  that  is  not  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  agreement,  but  I  am  spealting 
about  the  law.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
law.  Now,  he  seems  to  assume  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  operation  of  the 
favored-notion  clause,  there  must  be  an  exact  equivalent  in  every  article. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Where  it  is  so  framed,  there  must  be. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Who  framed  it? 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  negotiators. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Is  it  not  now  for  Congress  to  frame  this  proposition? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  President  had  no  power  to  frame  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Oh,  yes;  he  had. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Under  what  authority? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Under  the  treaty-making  power — the  power  to  negotiate  with 
foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  at  the  proper  time  I  intend  to  discuss  that 
question.  I  insist  that  the  President  has  no  power  to  make  any  such  propo- 
sition as  this  to  Canada  under  the  treaty-making  power,  and  that  it  is  here  for 
us  to  make  Just  such  proposition  to  Canada  as  we  think  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  demands ;  and  I  would  be  sorry 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  be  sorry  indeed  if  the  suggestion  as  to  international 
law  Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  were  to  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  think  it  is  entirely  repulsive  to  the  whole  practice  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  whole  theory  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  have  not  any  doubt,  Mr.  President,  of  the  power  of  Ck>ngress  to 
amend  this  bill  or  to  amend  a  reciprocity  treaty,  if  negotiated,  and  to  change 
it  in  any  way  they  please;  but  I  understood  this  measure  to  relate  to  making 
these  clauses  a  part  of  the  agreement  with  Canada.  Whether  that  is  done  by 
Congress  or  by  the  President,  if  we  put  anything  into  that  bill  for  which  we 
have  no  equivalent  and  for  which  no  equivalent  can  be  produced,  whether 
nominal  or  real,  I  think  we  open  it  to  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  the  Senator 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  want  to  suggest  one  view  to  the  Senator.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  completely  answers  the 
argument;  that  is,  that  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  by  proper  legislation — I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  or  not  It  could  be  done  by  treaty,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
pending  agreement  is  under  the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  power  in  any 
degree — it  would  be  perfectly  competent  by  legislation,  if  you  please,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  in  which,  in  consideration  of  the  entry  of  one  single  article 
free  into  Canada,  we  would  consent  to  the  entry  of  a  hundred  articles  into 
this  country,  and  the  consideration  would  be  complete,  although  it  might  not 
be  ample.    Now,  what  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  is  this 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  would  be  so  if  you  would  change  the  form  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  want  to  see  whether  it  is  so  formed.  Of  course,  the  general 
proposition  is  that  all  of  the  concessions  on  the  one  side  are  the  consideration 
for  the  concessions  on  the  other ;  that  is,  all  of  them  that  are  found  in  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind,  whether  or  not  that  general  rule  is  contravened  in  the  par- 
ticular section.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  is  this:  Suppose  the 
second  section  stopped  after  the  word  "  duty,*'  in  Ifne  19,  and  read  in  this  way, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  section  stricken  out : 
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After  eDumerating  all  the  other  articles  which  are  involved  in  the  several 
concessions  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  side  and  of  Canada  on  the  other, 
the  second  clause  takes  up  the  enumeration,  if  I  may  so  speak,  or  the  recitation, 
and  uses  this  language : 

Sec.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  un- 
bleached; news-print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured  from  me- 
chanical wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wooif  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  Is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  Including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  the  products 
of  Canada,  when  Imported  therefrom  directly  Into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty — 

Suppose  It  stopped  right  there  and  said  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Lodge,  I  think,  of  course,  that  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  favored-nation 
clause. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  other  answer  to  that  question 
than  the  one  that  has  been  given  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  about  it  when  I  am  allowed 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  question  that 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator,  but  I  still  have  the  floor,  I  believe;  at 
least  I  have  not  taken  my  seat 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  well,  I  will  not  pursue  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  cares  to  go  on. 
Then  I  will  state  why  I  answered  the  question  as  I  did. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  proposition  that  I  submit  to  the  Senator  is  this :  If  the  sec- 
tion ended  with  the  word  "duty,"  in  line  19,  upon  what  principle  would  that 
particular  concession  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  be  defended  when  the 
question  came  up  whether  or  not  there  was  a  consideration  for  that  conces- 
sion? It  would  necessarily  be  defended  upon  the  proposition  that  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  agreement  was  the  consideration  for  that  concession.  Now,  the 
question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  is  this:  Does  the  fact  that  a  condition  prece- 
dent is  attached  to  that  particular  concession  in  any  manner  change  its  naturo 
except  to  say  this 

Mr.  Lodge.  A  condition  does  not  affect  it 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  well.    The  effect  of  the  condition  is  thls- 


Mr.  Lodge.  Ebccept  that  the  wording  of  the  condition  is  drawing  a  distinction 
between  two  kinds  of  paper.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  effect  of  the  condition  is  this:  In  the  absence  of  the  condi- 
tion the  Senator  concedes  that  the  consideration  would  be  ample,  or,  rather, 
would  be  sufficient 

Mr.  Lodge.  No  ;  I  said  it  would  be  obnoxious.    I  said  exactly  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Then  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  Senator  did  not  allow  me  time  to  finish. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  well. 

Mr.  liODOE.  I  said  it  was  obnoxious  to  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Very  well;  I  misunderstood  the  Senator,  and  with  that  mis- 
understanding our  differences  are  very  much  enlarged,  because  I  utterly  differ 
from  the  Senator  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Ix>oge.  I  regret  that,  but  I  shall  have  to  bear  it  as  best  I  may. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  always  do  regret  it  whenever  I  differ  with  the  Senator,  but  I 
have  none  the  less  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  view,  that  the  conces- 
sion in  that  particular  would  have  a  consideration  found  in  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  agreement  I  thought  that  proposition  was  so  plain  that  we  would 
not  differ  In  regard  to  it;  but  if  we  do  differ  in  regard  to  it,  of  course  there  is 
no  chance  to  predicate  an  argument  ui>on  it  I  had  supposed  that  we  had  found 
there  a  common  ground. 

Mr.  Ix>DGE.  I  think  it  would  make  the  matter  rather  clearer  to  cut  it  off  there. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Ix>dge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  Permit  me  to  recur  to  the  point  that  the  Senator  has  just  been 
discussing.  This  bill  includes  a  reciprocal  free  list  and  a  list  of  reciprocal 
reductions  of  duty.    Then  it  has  section  3.     Now,  as  a  practical  question,  I 
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submit  to  the  Senator  whether  the  proposition  that  Canada  admits  a  certain 
article  free  and  the  United  States  admits  the  same  article  free,  and  that  the 
free  admission  by  the  one  in  the  particular  case  is  the  only  consideration  for 
the  free  admission  by  the  other,  does  not  involve  an  economic  solecism ;  that  is 
to  say,  can  the  Senator  conceive  of  commodities  of  the  same  kind  and  same 
quality  going  in  commercial  quantities  through  the  customhouse  at  the  same 
time  in  opposite  ways?  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  if  this  agreement  is  to 
be  reciprocal,  must  not  the  consideration  consist  of  all  the  concessions  made  on 
each  side  in  exchange  for  all  the  concessions  made  on  the  other  side?  In 
practice  there  can  be  no  reciprocity  on  the  theory  that  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  an  article  will  be  going  at  the  same  time  through  the  customhouse  into 
Canada  and  coming  through  a  near  customhouse  from  Canada.  It  is  true,  with 
the  long  divisional  line  between  the  two  countries,  an  article  may  be  an  import 
at  one  point  and  an  export  at  another ;  but,  relating  to  the  same  border  point, 
does  not  the  idea  of  reciprocity  on  each  particular  item  involve  a  practical  im* 
possibility,  a  commercial  absurdity?  And  in  case  the  article  placed  upon  the 
reciprocal  free  list  or  subjected  to  reciprocal  reduction  of  duty  is  possible  of 
production  by  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  what  reciprocal  con- 
sideration sustains  the  agreement  as  to  such  article? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  there  would  be  nothing  whatever  in 
this  point  if  this  measure  were  framed  as  all  our  reciprocity  treaties  have  been 
framed  and  as  Schedule  C  is  framed  in  the  President's  message,  where  Canada 
makes  special  duties  on  a  certain  group  of  articles  and  we  make  special  duties 
on  a  certain  group  of  articles,  and  neither  the  articles  nor  the  duties  cor- 
respond ;  they  are  set  off,  one  group  against  another.  But  this  bill  is  made  np 
item  by  item,  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement  made  by  the  negotiations,  and  upon 
this  bill  and  nothing  else  we  are  now  voting.  Typecasting  and  typesetting^ 
machines,  for  instance,  are  set  off  against  typecasting  and  typesetting  ma- 
chines; and  so  all  through.  You  can  find  nowhere  in  that  bill  any  considera- 
tion for  making  pulp  of  wood,  ground,  and  print  paper  free. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  On  the  theory  of  all  the  concessions  on  one  side  being  the  con- 
sideration for  all  the  concessions  on  the  other,  Is  not  the  manner  of  statement 
in  this  bill  the  most  convenient  way  to  state  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  bill  was  made  in  that  way,  this  which  I  am 
pointing  out  would  be  of  no  importance.  But  it  is  not  made  that  way.  They 
carefully  balance  one  thing  against  the  other  all  the  way  down  until  they  get 
to  this  article.    Then  they  put  It  in  a  second  section. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  will  make  a  suggestion  at  this  point  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  been  thinking  that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  favored- 
nation  clause  applying,  and  which  I  have  not  heard  them  make  themselves^ 
Canada  has  put  into  her  bill  what  was  in  the  President's  agreement  submitted 
to  Congress.  That  is,  the  provision  for  our  paper  going  in  under  certain  condi- 
tions. I  do  not  think  It  is  really  of  any  economic  value  to  us.  But  under  cer- 
tain conditions  paper  may  go  into  Canada  free.  That  is  in  the  Canadian  bill, 
although  it  is  not  in  ours,  and  what  makes  me  doubt  whether  this  clause  as  it 
stands  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  f&vored-nation  clause  is  the  presence  in  the 
Canadian  law  of  that  clause,  omitted  from  this  bill  as  sent  in  by  the  President, 
because  if  the  bill  become  law  it  will  be  possible  for  us  then,  when  the  claim  is 
made  on  the  favored-nation  clause — and  it  is  going  to  be  made  by  many  coun- 
tries under  this  bill — ^we  can  say  that  the  compensation  is  in  the  Canadian  act. 
I  do  not  know  that  that  would  hold.  I  am  not  quite  so  absolutely  sure  abont 
this  matter  as  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon].  I  have  some 
doubt  not  only  of  his  opinion  but  of  my  own,  and  I  have  very  grave  doubts 
about  the  views  of  other  countries  with  which  we  have  treaties.  I  suspect  that 
they  may  not  agree  with  the  Senators  who  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  tliis 
point 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  if  it  is  not  disagreeable 

Mr.  Lodge.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  section  2  is  utterly  out- 
side of  the  scope  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  President,  through  the  Secre> 
tary  of  State  and  the  commissioners  of  Canada. 
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Now,  let  me  read  from  this  document,  as  sent  in  by  tlie  President,  January 
26  last  In  paragraph  10,  on  page  2,  of  the  communication  of  the  Canadian 
commissioners  there  is  this  statement: 

The  proYlslons  you  are  proposing  to  make  respecting  the  conditions  npon  which  these 
dasBefl  of  palp  and  paper  may  be  Imported  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  must 
necessarily  be  for  the  present  Inoperative. 

The  final  sentence  of  that  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

Whenever  pulp  and  paper  of  the  classes  already  mentioned  are  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  then  similar  articles,  when  imported  from 
the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  Into  Canada  free  of  duty. 


3Ir.  I^ODGE.  That  is- 


Mr.  Nelson.  In  reply  to  that,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  what  Mr.  Knox, 
Secretary  of  State,  says : 

It  Is  a  matter  of  some  regret  on  onr  part  that  we  have  been  unable  to  adjust  our  dif- 
ferences on  the  subject  of  wood  pulp,  pulp  wood,  and  print  paper.  We  recognise  the  dlffl- 
cultles  to  which  you  refer  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  rdatlons  between  the  Domin- 
ion and  Provincial  Governments,  and  for  the  present — 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to  this  language : 

And  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  the  conditional  arrangement  which  has 
been  proposed  In  Schedule  A  attached  to  your  letter. 

Now,  what  Is  that?  Let  us  read  and  see  what  that  is,  and  that  will  explain 
the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Shitelt.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator,  I  will  ask  him  from  what 
is  he  reading? 

Mr.  NixsoN.  I  am  reading  from  what  is  attached  to  the  letter  of  Messra 
Fielding  and  Paterson,  on  page  5.  This  is  a  part  of  the  proposition  of  Messra 
Fielding  and  Paterson : 

Pulp  of  wood  mechanicaUy  ground:  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached  or  unbleached: 
news-print  paper,  and  other  6aper,  ana  paper  board,  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood 
pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  or  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  colored  In  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
pound,  not  Including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper. 

That  is  on  the  free  list 
Frtivided — 

I  want  to  call  the  attrition  of  Senators  to  these  two  provisos : 

Provided,  That  such  paper  and  boards,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  wood 
>nlp,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United 
Itates,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  tliat  no  export  duty, 
export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form 
of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otnerwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any 
way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  reguladon,  contractual  relation,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  Indirectly)  shall  have  been  Imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood 
polp.  or  the  wood  used  In  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board :  Provided  aUo — 

Now,  here  is  the  next  proTlso,  on  page  6 : 

Provided  <il90j  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  when  such 
wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  free  of  duty  Into  the  United  States. 

The  second  section  of  this  bill,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  Is  utterly  outside 
of  the  scope  of  this  agreement  in  every  point  and  particular.  It  Is  a  new 
matter  that  has  been  injected  into  the  bill,  and  is  pure  and  simple  tariff  legis- 
lation, without  any  reciprocity  agreement  as  the  basis  of  it.  Neither  the 
President  nor  anybody  else  has  the  right  to  insist  that  section  2  is  carrying 
out  any  bargain  that  we  have  made  with  Canada.  And  for  the  President  or 
anybody  else  to  say  that  "you  can  not  amend  section  2  because  it  is  what  I 
have  agreed  to  with  Canada  "  is  utterly  groundless  and  without  any  foundation, 
because  section  2  of  this  bill  is  outside  the  treaty  entirely  in  that  particular, 
and  is  outside  of  It  Just  as  much  as  though  the  President  had  never  had  any 
negotiation  at  all. 

Mr.  Cummins.  This  Is  very  interesting.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  PaxsroEifT.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Messrs.  Bacon,  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bradley,  Brlstow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bum- 
ham,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culber- 
son, Cullom,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  du  Pont,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gore,  Gronna, 
Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  La  Follette,  Lodge,  McCumber,  Martin  of  Vir- 
ginia, Nelson,  Nixon,  O'Gorman,  Overman,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Polndexter, 
Pomerene,  Shively,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Suther- 
land, Swanson,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  and  Works. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  I  deslre  to  state  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jones]  is  engaged  with  the  Lorlmer  Investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Page.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  is  engaged  in  the  Lorlmer  Investi- 
gation, and  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Vice  Pbesdiewt.  B^fty-two  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  but  a  moment  or  two 
longer.  I  brought  this  matter  up  not  because  I  am  confident  that  this  paper 
section  as  it  stands  is  obnoxious  to  the  favored-nation  clause,  although  I  think 
I  see  a  manner  In  which  It  might  be  held  to  be  very  strongly  obnoxious  to  that 
clause.  I  have  brought  It  up  because  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  foreign  nations 
are  going  to  make  claims  under  the  favored-nation  clause  In  regard  to  this 
arrangement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  If  I  make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Tes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Conceding,  for  the  argument,  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  right,  would  not  the  whole  matter  be  cured  by  the  simple  insertion  of 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  concessions  on  one  side  are  regarded  as  the 
^consideration  for  the  concessions  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly;  and  if  the  Senator  will  undertake  to  amend  this  bill 
I  should  be  delighted  to  Join  in  anything  of  that  sort  which  would  put  it  be- 
yond doubt. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Possibly  the  Senator  would  like  to  see  it  amended. 

Mr.  Lodge.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  amended  with  anything  outside  of 
the  agreement,  as  that  would  be.  We  have  had  a  great  many  cases  in  the  past 
on  treaties  which  seemed  to  me  obviously  outside  the  favored-nation  clause. 
We  had  It  with  Hawaii,  in  the  sugar  treaty.  We  had  it  in  the  Cuban  treaty 
of  reciprocity.    It  has  occurred  again  and  again. 

Now,  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  these  contests  with  foreign  nations,  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  desirable  to  avoid  these  claims  for  equal  concessions.  It  Is  not  in 
the  least  that  I  am  disturbed,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Brown] 
suggested,  at  the  amount  of  paper  and  pulp  that  will  come  in  from  othor 
countries.  There  are  very  few  countries  In  the  world  which  make  wood  paper 
and  pulp,  and  still  fewer  which  have  any  surplus  to  export.  It  was  testified 
before  us  by  Mr.  Herman  Bidder,  recently,  the  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  that  it  was  not  practical  for  them  to  get  paper  from 
Sweden  and  Norway,  which  are  really  the  only  exporting  countries  there  are; 
that  it  was  not  practical  for  them  to  get  it  there,  because  it  was  too  distant  for 
paper.  They  could  get  wood  pulp,  but  not  paper ;  but  that  for  newspapers,  for 
their  immediate  demand,  they  had  to  have  their  paper  supply  very  near,  and 
the  amount  that  those  countries  could  export  would  be  small. 

It  is  not  that  which  is  disturbing  me.  It  is  because  it  seems  to  me  so  desir- 
able not  to  make  this  treaty,  this  arrangement,  this  bill,  as  proof  as  we  can 
make  it  against  claims  from  foreign  nations. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr,  Heyburnl  has  been  kind  enough  to  call  my  at- 
tention to  the  agreement  with  Japan,  made  la  1S94,  which  has  been  superseded 
by  our  recent  treaty,  but  which  contains  the  same  clause.  I  should  like  to 
read  it  to  the  Senate  to  show  how  far  the  doctrine  of  the  favored-nation  clause 
goes.    Article  14  of  the  treaty  with  Japan  of  1894  provides: 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  In  all  that  concerns  commerce  and  navigation 
any  privilege,  favor,  or  immunity  which  either  high  contracting  party  has  actually 
granted,  or  may  hereafter  grant,  to  the  Government,  ships,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any 
other  State,  shall  be  extended  to  the  Government,  ships,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  the  other 
high  contracting  party  gratuitously.  If  the  concession  In  favor  of  that  other  State  shall 
have  been  gratuitous,  and  on  the  same  or  equivalent  conditions  If  the  concession  shall 
have  been  conditional ;  it  being  their  intention  that  the  trade  and  navigation  of  each 
country  shall  be  placed  in  all  respects  by  the  other  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation! 

Now  that  goes  on — ^and  there  are  other  treaties  with  the  same  provision,  with 
the  favored-nation  clause,  laying  down  the  undoubted  law,  as  we  hold  it,  about 
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tbe  concessions  being  gratuitous — to  make  proTlsion  that  it  concessions  are 
oiade  to  other  nations  on  conditions,  they  can  have  the  same  concessions  on 
the  same  conditions. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  tiave  tried  to  make  my  point  clear  on  this,  and, 
as  I  say,  my  only  object  is  to  retain  the  agreement  as  it  was  made  by  the 
American  and  Canadian  negotiators — ^whatever  defects  may  have  been  in  it — 
and  the  clause  which  has  been  omitted  gives  us  really  nothing.  They  at  least, 
as  diplomatists  engaged  in  framing  an  agreement,  understood  the  importance  in 
a  negotiation  of  this  kind  making  every  item  balance,  or  at  least  leaving  no 
item  without  an  express  equivalent.  The  President  has  said  that  the  Root 
amendment  is  in  exact  conformity  with  the  agreement.  In  Canada  it  was  re- 
ceived with  approval. 

Mr.  Fielding,  wlio  negotiated  the  treaty,  said  that  he  thought  the  Root  amend- 
ment made  the  treaty  clearer,  and  he  approved  it,  and  the  feeling  in  Canada — 
I  am  quoting  from  a  dispatch  from  Ottawa  which  appeared  the  day  after  the 
report  of  the  committee — is  that  they  wanted  the  passage  of  the  bill  just  as 
the  Senate  committee  reported  it. 

The  author  of  the  amendment,  who  is  not  here  now,  offers  it  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility.  I  voted  for  it  in  committee.  I  did  so  in  no  spirit  of  hostility.  I 
think  it  will  make  the  agreement  better  and  stronger;  otherwise  I  should  not 
vote  for  it.  I  shall  vote  against  all  hostile  amendments.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
measure  for  general  reasons,  and  for  the  principal  reason  that  I  think  in  the 
long  view  it  is  going  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  draw  Canada  and  the  United 
States  closer  together. 

But  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  upon  that  phase  to-day.  At  some  later  time  in 
the  debate  I  may  have  a  little  to  say,  but  I  only  desired  now  to  make  it  clear 
that  there  were  some  doubts  raised  by  the  present  form  of  the  agreement,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  and  that  it  was  well  to  be  on  our  guard  and  not  take 
unnecessary  risks  of  embroiling  ourselves  with  other  nations  while  we  are 
trying  to  make  a  mutually  beneficial  agreement  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  amendment  was  postponed  until 
to-morrow? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pexvrosb.  Until  to^lay. 

Mr.  LoDOK.  No ;  it  was  passed  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  Vice  pRBsrosNT.  It  was  passed  over  temporarily 

Mr.  PE!fBOBi<«  Until  Wednesday? 

The  Vice  Pbesidbrt.  No 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  understood  only  for  the  calendar  day  of  yesterday. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks  that  was  the  understanding;  that  it 
was  passed  over  for  the  legislative  day;  but  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Root]  gave  notice  that  he  would  address  the  Senate  upon  the  subject  of  that 
amendment  and  the  bill  in  general  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  did  not  expect  a  vote  on  it  to-day,  but  only  wanted  to  correct 
a  statement  that  the  amendment  was  not  pending  to<day.     I  understand  it  is. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  so  understands. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Then  if  it  is  pending  to-day,  there  being  no  further  debate 
upon  it,  will  there  be  a  vote? 

Mr.  Penrose,  Mr.  McCumber,  and  others.  No. 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  intention  is  not  to  ask  for  a  vote  to-day,  because  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  given  notice  to  the  Senate  that  he  desires  to  address  the 
Senate  to-morrow  on  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well.  I  shall  probably  submit  some  observations  on  the 
amendment,  not  now,  but  after  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  presented  his 
views. 

I  present  certain  amendments  to  the  bill,  which  I  ask  may  be  printed  and, 
when  i)rinted,  laid  on  tbe  table,  to  be  offered  to  the  bill  at  some  appropriate 
time. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  presents  certain  amendments  to 
the  bill,  which  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  according  to  his  request,  if 
there  be  no  objection.    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  make  a  further  request  with  regard  to  these  amendments, 
because  they  are  somewhat  extensive  and  will,  if  adopted,  change  in  some  re- 
spects the  concessions  granted  by  the  Ignited  Stiites  to  Canada.  My  request  is 
that  the  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  as  it  would  be  with  these  amendments 
adopte<l.  so  that  there  can  be  a  continuous  reading  of  the  nmondmeiits  in  con- 
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nection  with  that  part  of  the  bill  to  which  they  are  related,  and  the  parts  to  be 
stricken  out  to  be  denoted  by  lines  through  the  text  and  the  part  offered  to  be 
indicated  by  italics. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Heybttbn.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  this  measure 
for  extended  discussion  to-day,  or  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  it  in  detail  or  by 
comparison.  But  since  yesterday  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  the  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  several  Senators  who  occupied  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  desire 
at  this  early  day,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood  at  any  time  during 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  to  state  my  position  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  amendments 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  legislation;  I  am  opposed  to  the  treaty  in 
support  of  which  the  legislation  is  proposed,  and  my  opposition  is  not  based 
primarily  upon  the  details  of  the  articles  included  within  the  measure.  My  ob- 
jection begins  with  the  statement  of  the  principle  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  as  a  discriminating  measure  of  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
whole  country,  without  local  application,  because  I  regard  it  as  a  policy  of  gov- 
ernment rather  than  one  of  barter  and  trade. 

Entertaining  that  view,  that  a  discriminating  protective  tariff  is  a  policy  of 
government,  then  I  am  bound  to  oppose  this  entire  proposition,  not  because  by 
a  comparison  of  the  rates  or  the  difference  of  duty  it  may  affect  the  wheat  crop 
in  one  State  or  the  cattle  in  another,  but  because  it  opens  the  market  of  the 
American  people  to  the  stranger,  and  the  first  effect  of  that  is  one  of  displace- 
ment in  our  market  I  attach  very  much  more  importance  to  the  question  of 
displacement  in  our  market  than  I  do  to  the  question  of  the  difference  of  duty. 
If  a  foreigner  sells  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  or  a  million  dollars*  worth  of 
any  commodity  in  our  market,  it  means  that  the  opportunity  for  our  own 
citizen  to  sell  the  equivalent  of  that  is  lost  and  gone  forever;  that  instead  of 
the  money  being  paid  to  our  own  citizen  for  the  million  bushels  of  wheat.  It 
will  be  paid  to  a  foreigner  and  the  money  will  go  out  of  the  country  and  the 
wheat  will  come  in  to  displace  that  opportunity  to  our  own  producer. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  Root  amendment  because  it  recognizes  the 
validity,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  of  the  bill  itself.  You  can  not  amend  this  bill 
so  that  it  will  not,  to  the  extent  that  it  covers,  destroy  the  American  market 
Tou  might  perhaps  reduce  to  some  extent  the  disadvantages  of  this  bill  by  an 
equivalent  to  be  gotten  through  the  Root  amendment,  but  the  equivalent  is  so 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the  whole  item  that  it  is  not  worUi  considering. 

I  will  not  vote  to  put  anything  on  the  free  list  in  resentment  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  I  am  opposed  to  free  trade  either  as  a  governmental  policy  or  as  a 
weapon  with  which  to  compel  our  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  yield  up  the 
great  principle  of  the  protective  tariff.  I  propose,  so  far  as  my  action  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  true  to  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  policy  such  as  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  stood  for  without  any  compromise ;  and  I  shall  not  therefore 
vote  for  any  amendment  to  this  bill,  whether  with  a  view  of  lessening  its  evils 
or  of  striking  at  those  who  favor  it  in  the  spirit  of  resentment.  In  order  that 
no  one  who  may  expect  me  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that  has  that  spirit 
behind  it  may  be  mistaken  I  desire 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  admit  that  the  amendments 
I  have  offered,  with  which  the  Senator  is  familiar,  are  not  in  that  spirit  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  put  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  on 
the  Canadian  bill  at  reduced  rates,  about  50  per  cent  It  preserves  a  limited 
amount  of  protection,  and  there  is  nothing  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  true  reci- 
procity in  that. 

Mr.  Heybttbn.  My  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  that  it  undertakes  to  cut  in  two  the  rights  of  our  people.  He  says, 
"  I  will  not  utterly  destroy  you ;  I  will  reduce  you  from  three  meals  a  day 
to  one."  Now,  that  does  not  appeal  to  me.  The  measure  of  protection  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  is  that  which  will  give  the  American 
producer  the  American  market,  and  all  of  it.  Every  dollar  of  competitive 
product  that  comes  in  displaces  the  opportunity  of  the  producer  in  our  own 
country.  This  being  regarded  as  a  principle,  it  can  only  be  placed  upon  that 
foundation.    If  it  is  a  question  of  barter  and  trade,  then  it  is  this:  You  trade 
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wheat,  oats,  and  barley  for  meat  and  com,  or  something  else.  That,  In  my 
Judgment,  Is  not  the  protectire-tarlff  policy.  This  Government  had  Its  origin 
Id  the  necessity  for  protective-tariff  legislation. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  those  who  came  together  to  frame  the  Consti- 
tution— ^they  did  not  come  together  to  frame  the  Constitution,  but  they  came 
together — and  that  coming  together  resulted  In  the  framing  of  the  Constitution, 
to  regulate  commerce.  That  was  their  declared  and  avowed  purpose.  They 
hnd  commercial  wars  across  the  rivers  between  the  States.  When  they  came 
together  and  looked  at  this  proposition,  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  I 
have  expressed,  and  that  I  now  express,  that  the  policy  Is  either  one  of  govern- 
ment or  It  is  no  policy  at  all.  There  can  be  no  policy  In  trade  or  barter  In 
regard  to  items.    That  is  not  policy;  It  Is  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  looking  at  the  question  from  this  standpoint,  I  am  unable 
to  see  how  Republicans  who  have  throughout  a  lifetime  avowed  themselves 
to  be  the  adherents  of  a  policy  of  government,  can  degenerate  Into  hucksters 
in  the  products  of  our  people.  The  product  of  the  American  people  is  the 
living  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  support  without  which  we  could  not  be 
a  people:  we  could  not  be  n  government;  we  would  be  In  no  better  condition 
than  the  Indians,  who  traded  In  pelts  and  skins  before  we  came. 

It  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cohesion  of  the  American  people  as  a  gov- 
ernment that  they  stand  together  as  against  other  nations  of  the  earth  as  It 
Is  that  they  have  the  right  to  use  the  soil,  the  attributes,  and  the  resources 
of  the  land  \n  which  they  live.  Those  are  natural  rights.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  dwell  upon,  to  cultivate,  and  to  reap  the  benefit  from 
dwelling  upon  and  cultivating  the  soil.  They  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  the 
forests  and  the  mines  and  the  rivers  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  and 
from  these  uses  they  derive  their  livelihood,  and  their  prosperity  Is  measured 
by  the  manner  of  their  use. 

Mr.  GALLTifOER.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Gallinger.  It  Is  refreshing  to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  henr  some  talk 
in  this  debate  along  protection  lines.  I  know  that  those  of  us  who  stand  for 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party  as  enunciated  In  the  days  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  apparently  in  the  minority,  but  I  am 
de11ghte<l  to  know  that  there  are  yet  some  Senators  who  are  not  terrified  at 
the  existing  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  President.  1  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  we  are  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement,  which  Is  a  misnomer  so  far 
as  Canadn  is  concerned.  If  there  is  not  an  equal  reason  why  we  should  extend 
U  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  our  neighbor  on  the  south. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  would  say  that  as  I  read  the  commercial  treaties  with 
Mexico  we  will  be  bound  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Galunoer.  I  think  so.  But  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  further,  as  we 
hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days  about  effecting  a  union  with  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  a  treaty  I  think 
now  pending  that  it  is  said  will  bind  us  closer  to  the  mother  country,  inasmuch 
as  that  country  gives  us  free  trade.  Is  there  not  greater  reason  why  we  should 
extend  the  free-trade  principles  of  this  so-called  agreement  with  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies? 

Mr.  Hetbubw.  Mr.  President,  whatever  we  have  received  from  Great  Britain 
we  have  taken  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  We  never  took  it  from  the  open 
band  of  charity  or  affection. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  In  a  broad  sense,  but  I  am  now 
s|»eaking  as  to  our  economic  relations  with  that  country  as  well  as  other 
c*>nntries  of  the  world.    If.  In  other  words 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Galmnoeb.  I  will  finish  my  sentence.  If.  In  other  words,  there  Is  any 
<4)litratlon  upon  us  along  any  lines  to  give  Canada  access  to  our  markets  upon 
more  favored  conditions  than  we  extend  to  other  countries,  why  should  we 
not  extend  that  privilege  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  HEYBrRN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  differentiate 
in  favor  of  Canada,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  we  should  be  more 
careful  in  guarding  our  doors  against  the  menace  close  at  hand  than  there  is 
for  guarding  it  against  one  acrons  the  sea. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  As  soon  as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  concludes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  says  he  will  not  yield  just  now. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  If 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  wait  a  moment  until  that  courtesy  is  complete, 
then  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  in  answer 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  But  the  Senator  from  Idaho  says  he  will  not  yield  at 
this  time  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desires  to  yield  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  wanted  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  why  we  should  not  extend  this  privilege  to  other  countries.  I  can 
only  see  one  prospective  benefit  in  this  reciprocity  agreement.  It  may  lead  to 
Canadian  annexation.  We  can  not  hope  to  annex  all  the  rest  of  ti^e  world,  but 
if  we  can  annex  Canada  we  will  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Canadian  annexation  is  "an  iridescent  dream,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  distinguished  Senator  now  dead.  There  was  a  time  when  that 
was  very  seriously  considered  by  leading  men  In  Canada,  as  I  chance  to 
know,  but  that  is  past.  Canada  has  become  a  strong,  vigorous,  self-assertive 
nation,  and  we  propose  In  this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement  to  make  Canada 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  and  more  self-assertive  than  she  is  to-day. 

I  was  struck  on  yesterday  by  an  observation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Brown].  I  will  detain  the  Senator  but  a  moment.  I  thank 
him  for  his  courtesy.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  free  entry  of  paper  and  wood 
pulp  from  Canada,  when  he  said  he  would  extend  It  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  from  Finland,  from  Nor- 
way, and  from  Sweden  should  come  into  this  market  and  absolutely  destroy 
every  paper-making  industry  in  the  United  States.  That  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.    Yet  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  in  favor  of  that. 

If  we  are  going  into  this  business.  Mr.  President,  I  can  see  but  one  ultimate 
result,  and  that  Is,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  suggested,  perhaps  not  in 
words,  that  with  some  Republican  help  and  with  Democratic  advocacy,  perhaps 
wisely  on  the  part  of  our  Democratic  friends  from  a  party  standpoint,  we  are 
taking  out  the  foundation  stone  of  the  protective  policy  when  we  pass  this  bill, 
and  we  will  be  fortunate  Indeed  as  a  Nation  if  the  entire  structure  is  not  de- 
stroyed before  we  get  through  with  our  work. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon]. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike  to  Interrupt  with  something  which  may 
not  be  directly  in  connection  with  what  the  Senator  fi'om  New  Hampshire  has 
just  said,  and  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  discussing.  However, 
I  am  unwilling  that  too  much  of  the  space  of  the  Record  should  be  occupied 
in  the  Interval  between  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  regard  to 
Bngland  and  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  what  the  Senator  said  Is  true  without  there  appearing  a  contention  to 
the  contrary  of  that.  I  think  such  a  statement  is  a  grave  matter,  in  view  of  our 
relations  with  England.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  we  owed  her  noth- 
ing; that  we  had  never  received  anything  from  England  that  we  did  not  get 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  spoke  of  governmental  matters. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  know,  but  the  Senator  did  not  qualify  it.  The  Senator  spoke 
in  most  unqualified  language,  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  equally 
unqualified  language  said  "  that  is  true." 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  qualify  my  observation,  as  the 
Record  will  show,  by  saying  that  what  I  had  reference  to  was  ecouomic  mat- 
ters; and  the  Senator's  statement  that  we  had  received  nothing  in  a  govern- 
mental way  from  Great  Britain  except  through  the  sword  I  did  assent  to. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  do  not  know  what  we  have  ever  gotten  from  England  in  the 
sense  the  Senator  speaks  of,  by  the  sword,  except  the  fact  that  we  achieved 
our  Independence;  and  that  Is  a  long  time  ago  for  the  remark  now  to  be  made 
that  we  have  nothing  from  England  except  that  which  we  have  gotten  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  I  think  we  have  more  to  enjoy  which  we  have  received 
from  England  than  we  have  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  put  to- 
gether. 
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Mr.  Galunoeb.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  we  achiered  our 
Independence  and  we  continued  our  independence,  and  If  England  bad  bad  ber 
way  in  1862  our  Nation  would  bave  been  destroyed,  because  sbe  gave  all  tbe 
aid  and  comfort  sbe  could  give  to  tbose  wbo  were  attempting  to  destroy  our 
Goyemment 

Mr.  Baoon.  Tbe  greatest  criticism  I  bave  to  make  on  England  is  tbat  sbe  did 
exactly  tbe  opposite  tbing.  All  tbat  England  bad  to  do  was  to  tben  lift  ber 
hand  and  tbe  result  tbe  Senator  speaks  of  would  bave  been  accomplisbed.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  going  into  tbat  discussion.  I  am  perfectly  content  witb  tbe  dis- 
claimers of  botb  Senators  as  to  tbeir  purpose  in  wbat  tbey  said  of  EIngland.  I 
was  unwilling  tbat  sucb  utterances  sbould  appear  in  tbe  Record  and  tbere  be 
nothing  said  on  tbe  otber  side.  Now,  tbe  Senators  bave  disclaimed  tbe  mean- 
ing as  I  understood  it  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  If  England  bad  lifted  ber  band  in  1862  otber  nations  would 
have  likewise  lifted  their  bands. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Tbat  may  be. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  Presid^it,  I  think  I  shall  bave  to  resume  control  of  this 
question  for  a  few  minutes  until  tbe  mind  of  man  can  quiet  itself  and  get  back 
on  a  conservative  track. 

Of  course,  tbat  page  of  which  tbe  Senator  from  Georgia  spoke  when  be  said 
that  he  did  not  want  it  to  appear  unpunctured.  perbaps  would  express  It,  was 
not  complete  wben  tbe  Senator  undertook  to  write  bis  thoughts  on  it.  When 
I  spoke  of  taking  away  our  liberties  from  England  only  upon  tbe  point  of  tbe 
bayonet,  I  did  not  refer  to  tbe  class  of  benefits  we  bave  derived  from  England 
and  from  many  nations  and  peoples  of  tbe  earth,  to  which  tbe  Senator's  mind 
seems  to  bave  attached  itself. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  tbe  Senator  will  permit  me 

Mr.  HraiuBir.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  finish  this  paragraph  upon 
that  page,  we  took  our  liberty  from  England,  and  we  preserved  it  and  pro- 
tected it  against  EIngland  by  the  sword.  We  gained  from  ESngland  a  race  of 
people;  we  gained  from  England  the  traditions  of  humankind  and  all  that 
that  means  in  building  up  and  maintaining  a  civilization  and  the  culture  which 
goes  with  it  We  meet  them  to-day  as  Intellectual,  personal,  and  political 
equals,  because  we  compelled  them  to  recognize  us  as  entitled  to  occupy  tbat 
position.  But  I  am  discussing  matters  of  a  different  character.  I  am  not  here 
to  discuss  the  feeling  of  brotherly  love  that  does  or  should  exist  between  this 
and  any  other  country.  We  are  here  to  discuss  business  and  commercial  ques- 
tions that  affect  our  people,  regardless  of  tbe  effect  upon  the  people  of  other 
nations  whom  we  must  concede  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  taking  care  of  their 
own  people  and  tbe  affairs  of  their  people.^ 

This  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  more  than  an  imaginary 
line,  as  it  has  been  described  repeatedly.  It  is  a  bulwark,  a  fortress,  between 
tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  and  their  rights  and  the  people  wbo  stand 
behind  that  wall.  It  is  a  most  important  line  to  keep  deeply  and  sharply 
marked  upon  tbe  geography  of  the  world  so  ftir  as  this  country  is  concerned. 
It  stretches  from  one  shore  to  tbe  otber.  Tbere  are  ttie  same  number  of  States 
involved  in  this  question,  in  point  of  interest  as  were  involved  wben  tbe  original 
stmggie  came  for  our  freedom  from  England. 

Tbere  are  13  border  States  standing  to-day  for  tbeir  right  under  tbe  laws  of 
this  country  to  protect  the  interest  of  their  citizenship.  Tbey  are  calling  upon 
the  other  States  that  would  be  l*^8s  affected  perhaps  in  a  selfish  sense  and  tbat 
ought  to  have  tbe  same  principles  of  government  to  actuate  and  govern  them 
as  bave  these  border  States. 

Is  one  State  of  this  Union  to  play  another  against  a  foreign  advantage?  Is 
that  patriotism?  Is  it  patriotic  for  Texas  or  Alabama  or  Georgia  to  play  the 
interests  of  Minnesota  or  Michigan  or  New  York  against  the  advantages  which 
sbe  might  reap  by  subjecting  tbose  border  States  to  rivalry  in  business  and 
competition  in  trade,  forsooth,  because  it  might  not  affect  the  States  lying 
farther  to  the  south?  That  Is  not  patriotism.  Patriotism  is  not  a  matter  of 
State  lines.  It  Is  limited  only  by  tbe  extent  of  all  over  wblch  tbe  fiag  fioata 
Tbe  patriotism  tbat  is  limited  to  less  than  the  national  interest  is  not  patriotism 
at  all  *  it  is  selfishness. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  right  tbere? 

Mr.  Hbtbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  As  tbe  Senator  speaks  about  our  States,  one  of  tbe  principal 
grievances  that  is  held  by  tbe  States  in  tbe  group  to  wblch  tbe  one  from  which 
1  come  belongs  Is  the  principle  and  cardinal  policy  of  tbe  party  to  which  the 
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honorable  Senator  belongs,  a  principle  which  seeks  to  enrich  one  part  of  the 
country  in  an  utter  ignoring  of  interests  of  the  part  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come,  so  far  as  the  great  business  of  agricultural  production  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  do  not  concede  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  simply  want  to  tell  exactly  what  I  mean.  The  article  of  cotton 
furnishes  the  largest  single  export  of  any  other  product — agricultural,  mineral, 
or  manufacturing.  I  can  go  further.  Unless  the  figures  have  been  altered  by 
the  last  census,  it  furnishes  as  much  as  any  other  two  articles  put  together.  In 
its  total  production  it  amounts  to  a  thousand  million  dollars  a  year.  It  is  the 
basic  industry  upon  which  rests  the  prosperity  and  development  of  that  wholo 
section.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  protective  tariff,  of  which  the  Senator  is  so 
great  an  advocate  and  of  which  he  is  so  stout  a  champion,  is  one  which  lays  aU 
of  its  burdens  upon  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  that  great  industry,  when  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  necessarily  fixed  in  Liverpool  those 
who  are  engaged  in  that  production  can  receive  no  benefit  from  the  protective 
duty. 

Now,  the  Senator  speaks  in  very  eloquent  terms  of  the  great  injustice  of  a 
policy  which  is  not  national,  one  which  does  not  extend  all  its  benefits  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  all  the  people.  Yet  I  point  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  this  tremen- 
dous industry,  with  Its  thousand  million  dollars  of  product  in  one  year,  with 
its  export  more  than  that  of  any  other  two  products  of  the  country — agricultural, 
mineral,  or  manufacturing — is  one  in  which  there  is  not  this  national  con- 
sideration, but  against  which  there  is  this  most  marked  and  pronounced 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  country  of  this  size 
that  every  industry  should  be  equally  represented  in  every  part  of  it.  Govern- 
ment is  a  question  of  compromise,  as  is  business,  as  is  humankind.  One  man  or 
one  community  receives  a  benefit  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bestow  upon 
another.  It  does  not  follow  because  every  section  of  the  country  can  not  benefit 
by  reason  of  one  act  of  legislation  that  that  legislation,  in  the  great  balance 
of  equality,  is  not  wise. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  knows  well  that  there  are  many  other  interests  and 
Industries  in  that  State  that  do  benefit  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff  as  it 
has  in  the  past  been  enacted  and  administered. 

Mr.  Bacon.  And  not  a  single  one  of  which  could  survive  one  year  were  it  not 
for  the  success  of  the  great  industry  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President,  the  thing  of  most  value  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  to  every  other  State  In  the  Union  is  a  market  for  Its  productions. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  true,  Mr.  President,  but  where  is  the  cotton  market?  Is 
that  made  by  the  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  cotton  market  is  upon  the  backs  of  90,000,000  people  In  the 
United  States.  Should  they  discard  the  use  of  cotton,  then  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  might  realize  that  its  prosperity  depended  upon  the  prosperity  that 
enabled  other  people  to  wear  its  production  in  the  shape  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  contend  that  the  amount  of  cotton 
sold  depends  upon  the  protective  tariff  or  the  manufactured  articles  of  cotton? 
In  other  words,  does  the  Senator  contend  because  you  make  a  cotton  ^irt  more 
expensive  in  the  United  States  by  putting  a  tariff  on  it,  therefore  the  man  who 
has  cotton  to  sell  to  make  the  shirt  will  sell  more  of  it  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  man  who  wears  a  cotton  shirt  in  the  United  States  is  a 
$5  man,  and  the  man  who  wears  it  in  some  other  country  is  about  a  35-C6nt 
man«    That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  may  be ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  to  sell  the  same  amount 
of  cotton  all  the  same,  and  it  Is  a  question  whether  the  price  of  cotton  is  in 
any  manner  affected  so  far  as  to  enhance  it  by  reason  of  the  protective  tariff. 
Does  the  Senator  contend  that? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  suppose  the  Senator  would  not  like  to  have  the  mills  of  the 
South  deprived  of  the  protection  that  they  use? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  certainly  would— every  dollar  of  it  over  and  above  what  is 
necessary  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Then  it  Is  evident  the  Senator  from  Georgia  Ijelongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent economic  school  from  that  which  I  profess. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Prfsident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  In  one  moment. 
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The  Vice  Pbbsident.  The  Soiator  from  Idaho  declines  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Hetbttbn.  I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  yield  to  another  Senator  as  long  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
exercising  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  not  interrupting  the  Senator ;  he  was  proceeding.  He  said 
that  he  belonged  to  a  different  school  from  myself,  and  it  is  the  first  thing  I 
liave  agreed  with  him  on. 

Mr.  IIeybubn.  That  being  conceded,  there  is  one  task  that  I  would  not  under- 
take at  4  o*cIock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  is  to  convert  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  my  political  beli^. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  one  moment,  I  will  say  to  him 
that  it  would  take  him  not  only  this  afternoon,  but  the  balance  of  the  century, 
to  prove  that  any  law  passed  in  this  country  fixes  the  price  of  cotton.  The 
price  of  cotton  is  fixed  in  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Some  day  when  the  question  of  the  tariff  as  applied  within 
our  own  country  in  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  is  before  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  will  have  patience  to  listen  to  me,  I  may  take  up  that  phase  of  the 
question  of  protection,  but  it  is  not  within  the  line  of  the  subject  I  have  under- 
taken to  discuss  briefly  this  afternoon.  I  have  heard  that  doctrine;  it  is  not 
unfamiliar  at  all ;  but  in  a  proper  hour  and  at  a  proper  time  let  us  discuss  it 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  hope  when  the  Senator  proposes  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
how  the  protective  tariff  affects  the  price  of  cotton  I  will  be  present  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  The  unfortunate  and  remarkable  thing  upon 
the  part  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  is  that  they  attribute  the  magnificent  prosperity  in  the  North,  the 
West,  the  East,  and  the  South  to  their  iniquitous  and  intolerable  and  dishonest 
tariff  policy.  That  we  have  grown  beyond  the  parallel  of  nations  no  one  will 
dispute,  but  our  Republican  friends  give  no  credit  to  the  magnificent  condition 
that  surrounds  us  and  the  magnificent  conglomerate  which  makes  up  American 
citizenship.  That  we  have  grown  is  true,  but  we  have  grown  in  spite  of  your 
tariff.  I  have  listened  to  such  talk  with  the  greatest  interest  It  was  really 
worth  a  trip  across  the  continent  to  see  the  heaving  breasts  of  our  Republican 
friends  and  the  tearful  eyes  for  the  farmer,  and  yet,  my  friends,  all  your  tariff 
procesf!;  has  been  a  burden  upon  the  farmer.  You  say  we  have  grown  rich 
through  your  process  of  tariff.  We  insist  that  we  have  not  shared  nor  fared 
equally  in  your  process  of  tariff. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President  I  can  not  at  this  late  hour  yield  the  fioor,  and 
while  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  interrupted  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  take  notice  of  his  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  credit  to  be  given  for 
prosperity  in  this  country,  I  think  it  would  be  well  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as 
I  am 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  realize,  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  can  not  be  interrupted  until  he 
has  assented  to  interruption. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.    He  will  be,  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  not  yet  recognized. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Hei-bbun.  For  a  question,  but  not  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  simply  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  you  are  big  enough  in  stature  and  broad  enough  in  intellect  to  be  generous. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  are  foes;  but  we  feel  that  we  are  American  citizens, 
and  you  have  banqueted  and  grown  rich,  politically,  on  fostering  this  intoler- 
able nonsense  regarding  the  tariffs;  and  as  a  farmer  I  must  enter  my  protest 
against  it 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  a  well-rounded  sentence,  Mr.  President,  and  I  decline 
further  to  yield. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senntor  from  Idaho  declines  further  to  yield. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  entertained  by  such  preachments 
for  many  years;  I  have  heard  them  throughout  my  life;  and  I  have  concluded 
that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  reply  to  the  future.    We  have  only  to  look 
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over  the  history  during  our  own  Uvea  to  know  the  facts.  The  policy  of  pro- 
tection is  as  old  as  the  country.  The  policy  of  free  trade,  which  is  evidently 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  speaks  for,  has  never  been  successfully  ap- 
plied to  our  country,  and  no  man  will  rise  in  his  place  and  say  that  the  free- 
trade  policy  as  a  political  principle  has  ever  brought  and  sustained  prosperity 
to  the  American  people- 


Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Hetbtjbn.  Outside  of  certain  establishments  with  their  gilt  signs  "  Money 
to  loan/'  and  things  like  that.  They  have  prospered.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma 


Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Owen]  first  rose  and 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  Owen.  When  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  no  man  would  rise  in 
his  place  and  speak  of  the  value  of  free  trade 

Mr.  Heyburn.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  said  no  man  would  rise  in  his  place  and  Bay 
that  prosperity  had  been  brought  about  and  maintained  by  free  trade. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  rise  in  my  place  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  What  does  the  Senator  say?  Will  he  name  the  period  and 
section  of  the  country  where  this  prosperity  existed  under  free  trade? 
.  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I  will  say 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  from  the  foundation  of  tlilB  €k>vem- 
ment  until  the  present  time  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  trade  between  the  States  of 
this  Union.  We  have  46  great  States  here.  We  have  perfect  freedom  of  inter- 
course. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  have  to  call  that  sentence  off. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  declines  further  to  yield. 

Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  declines  further  to  yldd,  and, 
if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  permit  the  Chair  for  one  moment,  the  Chair 
desires  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  its  own  rule,  which  the  Chair  has 
been  attempting  to  enforce,  and  has  had  very  poor  success  thereat  In  the  last 
day  or  two — 

When  a  Senator  desires  to  speak — 
This  is  Rule  XIX— 
he  shall  rise  and  address  the  Presiding  Officer,  and  shall  not  proceed  nntU  be  is  recognised. 
Further  on,  in  the  same  rule,  it  is  provided  that — 
No  Senator  shall  Interrupt  another  Senator  in  debate  without  his  consent. 

It  does  seem  to  the  Chair  that,  particularly  within  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
Senators  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  interrupting  a  Senator  on  the  floor  without 
addressing  the  Chair  or  without  waiting  for  the  permission  of  the  Senator, 
and  gone  on  to  make  addresses  when  the  Senator  had  said  he  yielded  for  a 
question,  but  not  for  a  speech.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  Chair  whether 
the  Senate  lives  up  to  its  rules  or  not,  but  it  is  for  the  Senate;  and  the  Chair 
calls  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  exact  provision  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Owen.  In  case  a  Senator  on  the  floor  Invites  another  Senator  to  rise  and 
express  himself,  does  the  rule  provide  for  that  opportunity? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  would  say  that  that  was  a  case  where  the 
Senator  had  submitted  to  the  Interruption  and  that  then  the  Senator  could 
proceed,  but  that  he  first  must  address  the  Chair  and  be  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  need  not  explain,  and  especially 
need  not  apologize,  for  declining  to  be  further  interrupted  for  a  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  trade  between  the  States. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 
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Mr.  Heybubn.  I^yleld  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  simply  want  It  to  go  Into  the  Record,  side  by  side  with  what 
Che  Senator  has  said,  that  at  no  period  In  the  history  of  this  Government  has 
**  free  trade,"  as  he  expresses  it,  ever  prevailed.  If  the  Senator  means  to  chal- 
lenge a  contradiction  of  his  statement  that  the  country  has  not  prospered  and 
jirospered  most  happily  under  a  revenue  tariff,  I  am  prepared  to  contradict  that» 
and  1  am  prepared  to  cite  him  to  the  time  when  that  condition  existed. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  referred  to  a  revenue  tariff,  although 
I  would  not  retreat  from  the  challenge  to  discuss  it ;  yet  to  enter  upon  it  would 
be  ta Icing  me  away  from  the  line  of  my  purpose  to-day. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  of  course  no  Senator  can  accept  the  challenge  the 
S^iator  ma  lies  to  specify  a  time  when  the  country  prospered  under  free  trade, 
because  that  time  has  never  existed. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  sustaining  my 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  Interrupted,  since  which  time  I  have  digressed 
far  from  the  line  of  my  thought,  I  was  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  bound- 
ary between  this  country  and  Canada  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  consider  It 
iu  relation  to  this  question.  I  say  that  It  Is  much  more  important  that  the 
law  be  strictly  drawn  and  strictly  enforced  between  this  country  and  Canada 
than  between  this  country  and  any  other  country  in  the  world,  unless  It  be 
Mexico,  because  they  are  those  having  most  ready  access  to  our  territory.  In 
the  cane  of  Mexico,  they  are  a  cheap-producing  and  a  cheap-living  people,  while 
in  the  case  of  Canada  they  are  large  producers  with  a  scant  marlcet ;  so  that 
they  are  both  of  them  dangerous  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned. 

I  care  not  whether  the  Liverpool  market  fixes  the  price  of  wheat  I  will 
never  reach  that  qaestion  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  that  will  dictate  my 
action  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  minimise  it  and  I  do  not  reflect  upon  the 
judgment  of  those  who  use  it  as  a  basis  of  argument  but  I  say  there  is  a 
larger  and  a  broader  principle  that  Is  sufllclent  In  Itself  to  control  us  In  wise 
legislation. 

In  the  American  nation  of  people  there  is  no  North  or  South  or  East  or 
West;  their  rights  are  equal,  their  cHn>ortnnitie8  are  as  variant  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  but  they  are  nevertheless  the  American  people,  owing  all^iance  to 
their  country  and  owing  sapport  to  each  other.  No  man  in  this  great  family 
of  the  Nation,  because  he  might  be  benefited  perhaiNi,  has  a  right  to  do  that 
which  would  affect  or  destroy  the  prosperity  or  happiness  of  other  people.  It 
is  a  qaestion,  as  I  was  saying  when  interrupted,  of  mutual  concession,  one 
section  of  the  country  to  another;  but  that  principle  does  not  carry  b^ond 
the  lines  of  our  country.  Patriotism  ends  at  the  border  line  in  times  of  peace. 
It  is  only  carried  beyond  the  border  line  to  the  music  of  the  fife  and  with  the 
flag  in  times  of  war.  At  other  times  it  is  here  at  home,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  that  patriotic  duty  of  citisenshlp  we  must  look  to  the  Interest  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  see  to  it  that  no  part  of  our  country  is  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  its  people  in  order  that  some  other  part  of  the  country  may 
have  something  beyond  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  President  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  the  laborer  and  the  loafer,  live 
under  the  same  law.  We  do  not  classiljr  men  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  Saws 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  preferred  clasa  The  farmers*  rights  are  no 
greater  than  those  of  the  mechanic.  Whenever  we  depart  from  that  rule  we 
are  then  in  danger  of  doing  Just  what  Is  sought  to  be  done  here  or  proposed  to 
be  done  in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  you  deviate  from  the  rule  in 
the  one  case,  there  is  no  method  by  which  you  can  determine  where  it  shall 


Mr.  President  that  is  the  reason  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  this  is  a  polit- 
ical principle  and  not  a  trading  market  The  principle  being  established,  there 
will  be  fonnd  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the  several  Interesta  The  first 
thing  in  a  government  is  to  establish  the  principle  of  government  not  its  policy. 
The  policy  of  a  government  is  writtoi  in  its  laws.  The  principle  Is  that  from 
whidi  the  policy  fiows. 

Above  all,  avoid  following  the  policy  of  any  man.  I  resent  men  foisting 
their  policies  upon  the  Government  In  lieu  of  tiie  law.  I  resent  the  modifica- 
tion or  evasion  of  the  law  through  what  is  termed  the  policy  of  this  man  or 
that 

I  am  going  to  discuss  this  qaestion  without  attacking  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  reflecting  upon  him.  We  differ  In  regard  to  this  measure, 
bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  either  differing  party  Is  corrupt  or  insane.    There 
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is  great  room  for  differences  of  opinion  in  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to 
leave  the  Republican  organization  because  of  what  It  does  or  does  not  do  in 
this  matter.  The  repairs  to  be  made  in  the  household  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  to  be  made  by  its  friends  within  the  household,  and  not  by  the  process  of 
demolition  from  the  outside.  The  thing  that  I  stand  for  Is  the  principle  of 
the  party;  and  the  party  is  composed  of  the  individuals  that  support  that 
principle  or  the  principles  of  a  majority  of  the  party.  They  may  go  astray 
temporarily,  and  I  may  differ  from  a  large  majority  of  my  party,  but  I  will 
continue  to  work  within  that  party  and  I  will  not  go  out  and  join  those  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  it  and  who  are  trying  to  destroy  it 

More  than  once  in  my  lifetime  I  have  been  brought  f&ce  to  face  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  I  would  go  with  the  cry  and  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
because  it  was  going  to  win,  or  whether  I  would  stay  at  home  and  wait  for 
those  who  went  out  to  come  back  in  their  saner  moments  with  the  experience  of 
the  period  as  their  future  guide. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  and  do  not  intend  to  enter  further  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  matter  to-day.  There  are  specific  questions  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legislation  that  I  may  feel  called  upon  from 
time  to  time  to  discuss  to  some  extent,  and  having  outlined,  as  I  think,  can- 
didly and  fkirly  my  position,  I  wiU  allow  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
to-day,  to  rest. 

Wednesday,  June  21,  1911. 


Mr.  Peivsose.  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he 
wishes  to  continue  his  remarks  on  the  pending  measure,  but  as  he  has  suggested 
that  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  bill  go  over,  if  he  is  willing  to  yield  to  me  for 
that  purpose  I  will  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reciprocity  bill. 


BECIPBOCITT  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  moves  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  4412. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  very  purpose  for 
which  I  rose  was  to  ask 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  motion  is  not  debatable.  The  motion  is  in  order, 
and  it  Is  not  a  debatable  motion.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  moves  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate,  as  in*  Ck>mmlttee  of  the  Whole* 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  on  the  26th  of  January  of  this  year  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  a  message  in  writing,  accompanied  by  papers  entitled  '*  Corre- 
spondence embodying  an  agreement  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Canadian  Government  in  regard  to  reciprocal  tariff  l^slation  " ;  also  statistical 
data  to  show  the  effect  of  the  above  agreement  upon  the  commerce  and  revenues 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  President  in  his  message  recommended  legislation  by  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  correspondence  thns 
transmitted  by  him.  The  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  House  bill  No. 
4412,  is  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes**;  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  bill — that  is  to  say,  down  to  the  end  of  section  1,  on  the  twenty-third  page — 
the  bill  does  follow  the  agreement  which  is  described  as  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to  reciprocal  tariff 
legislation. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  bringing  before  Congress  this  subject  affecting 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  in  this  manner  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  to  some  extent  in  the  public  press  and  to  some  extent  upon  the 
floor  of  either  House  of  Congress.  I  should  not  refer  to  this  criticism  were  It 
not  that  it  has  received  the  dignity  and  authority  derived  from  the  advocacy 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson],  whose  solid 
and  sterling  qualities  we  all  recognize  and  admire. 
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I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Senate*  sir,  that  the  President  has  followed  a  course 
in  briniping  this  subject  before  Congress  which  was  entirely  within  his  power, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  precedents,  and  which  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  official  propriety. 

The  agreement  between  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  been  spoken  of  as  a  treaty.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  treaty.  It  is  one  of 
those  Informal,  temporary,  and  preliminary  arrangements  between  the  executive 
branches  of  two  Governments  which  are  exceedingly  common  and  which  are 
necessary  for  the  effective  conduce  of  negotiations  regarding  International 
affaini. 

For  exjimple.  In  the  year  1S99,  when  the  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  Alasknn  boundary  was  at  its  height,  the  State 
department  entered  into  nn  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
fixing  the  line  on  either  side  of  which  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respective  countries 
should  be  recognized  until  such  time  should  elapse  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
final  and  definite  settlement  of  the  controversy  to  be  reached.  That  was  not  a 
treaty.  It  destroyed  no  property  or  jnrlsdictidn  and  it  created  none,  but  It  was 
II  necessary  arrangement  in  order  that  while  the  two  Goremments,  through 
their  constitutional  treaty-making  powers,  were  settling  the  question  there 
might  not  be  controversy  and  bloodshed.  That  controversy  was  ultimately 
settled  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries  for  a  tribunal  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  question,  and  that  question  has  been  heard  and  determined  and 
has  passed  into  history. 

In  1906.  when  the  controversy  as  to  the  rights  of  our  fishermen  upon  the 
treaty  coast  of  Newfoundland  was  rife,  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Gov- 
emmeiit  of  Great  Britain  entered  Into  an  agreement  as  to  what  the  colonial 
authorities  of  Newfoundland  should  be  permitted  to  do  and  should  not  do,  as 
to  what  American  fishermen  should  do  and  should  not  do.  It  was  not  a  treaty, 
but  it  was  an  agreement  between  these  executive  branches  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments temporary  and  preliminary  to  a  final  settlement,  so  that  there  might  not 
be  .strife  and  actual  conflict  pending  the  settlement,  and  it  held  a  condition  of 
peace  until  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  countries  and  an  arbitration  the  ques- 
tion was  finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  no  difference  whatever  whether  the  question  is  to  be 
settled  by  treaty  or  by  legislation  so  long  as  there  is  a  question  and  it  is 
deemed  desirable  by  the  executive  authority  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  that  there  shall  be  a  preliminary  arrangement  until  a  final  decision 
shall  be  reached  upon  the  question  by  the  duly  constituted  and  emitowered 
authorities  of  the  two  countries;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  those  authori- 
ties who  are  to  settle  the  question  are  the  Senate  with  the  President  or  the 
Senate  with  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  President,  whether  the  settle- 
ment Is  to  come  by  the  making  of  a  treaty  or  to  come  by  the  making  of  concur- 
rent laws  by  the  two  countries. 

This  agreement.  Mr.  President,  Is  of  a  still  lower  and  milder  form  than  the 
agreements  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  does  not  in  its  terms,  as  did  those 
agreements,  bind  the  Governments  of  the  countries  at  all.  It  does  not  bind  the 
United  States  nor  Great  Britain  nor  Canada.  It  does  not  bind  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  nor  that  of  Great  Britain  nor  that  of  Canada.  It  is 
merely  an  agreement  relating  to  the  course  of  conduct  which  will  be  followed  by 
the  President  and  the  State  Department  on  the  one  hand  and  the  administra- 
tion in  Canada  on  the  other,  a  thing  which  is  done  every  day,  without  which 
the  business  of  negotiation  between  different  countries  and  the  diplomatic  inter- 
course between  different  countries  can  not  be  pursued.  If  a  President  or  a 
Secretary  of  State  or  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  can  not  say  what  he  will  do,, 
can  not  bind  himself  regarding  his  conduct ;  if  he  can  not  say  *'  I  will  answer 
your  letter  to-morrow  " :  If  he  can  not  say  "  I  will  give  yon  an  audience  next 
week.  Thursday  ":  if  he  can  not  say,  *'No  action  will  be  taken  upon  this  until 
such  time  as  you  shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  for  an  interview  and  hearing,'* 
why,  then,  business  can  not  go  on.  This  agreement,  I  repeat,  is  but  the  most 
ordinary  example  of  a  class  of  assurance  given  by  the  diplomatic  otflcers  of  one 
country  to  the  diplomatic  officers  of  another  regarding  their  own  conduct. 

Now.  the  President  has  In  a  great  measure  executed  the  agreement  that  he 
made  by  the  recommendation  which  he  has  sent  to  Congress,  and  when  the 
matter  comes  before  Congress  it  has  no  element  of  a  treaty.  There  is  no 
treaty.  There  is  a  recommendation  from  the  President  with  the  information 
that  Canada,  in  case  we  comply  with  his  recommendation.  Is  ready  to  enact 
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similar  legislation  on  her  part.  What  is  now  before  us  is  a  bill  which  stands 
upon  the  same  basis  as  all  other  bills  to  be  considered  and  to  be  enacted  by  the 
legislative  i)ower  of  our  Government. 

This  bill  might  have  been  the  product  of  a  treaty.  The  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  might  have  made  a  treaty,  under  which  there 
would  have  been  an  agreement  to  submit  this  legislation  to  Congress.  He  did 
not  do  so.  There  would  have  been  no  object  in  his  doing  so,  because  It  would 
have  resulted  merely  in  making  the  same  submission  to  the  l^slative  power 
which  is  now  made.  He  has  taken  the  simple,  direct,  natural,  and  proper  course 
in  making  this  recommendation  to  Congress  in  accordance  with  his  ccmstitu- 
tional  authority,  and  acting  in  good  faith,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  which  he 
made  regarding  his  own  conduct  and  in  accordance  with  his  right,  with 
precedent,  and  with  propriety. 

Mr.  President,  the  agreement  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent meets  with  my  approval.  There  were  many  reasons  why  it  naturally 
appealed  to  me  and  why  my  first  impulses  were  to  favor  it,  because  by  long 
years  of  labor  in  the  direction  of  the  settlement  of  differences  and  the  promotion 
of  kindly  and  friendly  feelings  between  this  country  and  Canada,  I  have  acquired 
that  habit  of  mind.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  at  the  beginning,  and  always  have 
been  and  am  now,  in  favor  of  giving  effect  to  the  President's  recommendation 
for  the  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  maintain  that  view  in  any 
complacent  or  untroubled  mood.  It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  so  steel  myself 
against  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  of  northern  New  York  and  of  the  paper- 
making  communities  of  northern  New  York,  in  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  are  dependent  upon  that  industry,  that  I  could  hold  my  course  in  sap- 
port  of  this  reciprocity  agreement  without  disturbance  and  solicitude. 

The  farmers  of  nordiiern  New  York,  more  in  number  than  the  ^itire  Inhabitants 
of  many  of  the  States  represented  in  this  Chamber,  are  in  a  great  measare 
opposed  to  this  agreement,  and  they  have  by  thousands  of  communications  to 
me  made  their  opposition  known.  They  fear  that  it  will  result  in  the  reductioQ 
of  the  price  of  their  products  and  in  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  Uieir  lands, 
and  in  making  harder  the  severe  conditions  of  their  lives.  I  can  not  but  be 
affected  by  their  representations.  They  are  the  people  among  whom  I  was 
bom  and  grew  to  manhood,  among  whom  I  live,  and  I  would  not  have  them 
feel  that  I  am  unmindful  of  their  interests;  nor,  Mr.  President,  can  I  be  in- 
different to  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard  here  in  this  Chamber — speeches 
made  by  old  and  tried  associates,  upon  whose  sincerity  I  would  stake  every- 
thing I  possess,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  respect,  and  with  whose  deep  and 
evident  feelings  I  have  sympathy.  But,  Mr.  President,  nevertheless,  I  do  still 
brieve  that  the  enactment  of  this  reciprocal  agreement  with  Canada  is  for  the 
hest  and  the  permanent  interest  of  our  country,  and  I  must  be  for  it. 

I  think,  sir,  that  my  friends,  the  farmers  in  New  York  and  the  farmers  all 
along  the  northern  border,  are  unduly  api>rehensive.  I  think  that  tliey  have  i 
greatly  exaggerated  in  thciir  own  minds  the  injury  which  will  come  to  them 
from  the  enactment  of  this  measure.  It  is  but  natural  that  they  should.  All 
experience  in  the  enactment  of  tariff  laws  indicates  that  those  whose  business 
is  to  be  affected  greatly  exaggerate  the  injury  which  they  apprehend  from  any 
legislation  that  at  all  reduces  the  measure  of  protection  which  they  have  had; 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  would  appear  from  the  report  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  that  an  organized  e.ffort  has  been  made,  with  agents  or 
attorneys  employed  to  circulate  among  the  farmers  of  the  country  statements 
of  the  injury  that  will  be  done  to  them,  in  order  to  aronse  them  to  opposition 
to  this  bill,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  arguments  would  lose  nothing  in  the 
telling,  and  that  to  every  farmer  would  come  a  tale  of  apprehension  and  of  an- 
ticipated injury,  painted  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  So  that  it  is  but  natural 
that  this  feeling  should  exist ;  but  I  think  it  is  greatly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Bob  AH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  desire  to  ask  if  the  Senator  proposes  before  he 
closes  to  state  whether  or  not,  in  his  judgment,  the  reciprocity  measure  will 
affect  the  interests  of  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  apprehension  of  injury, 
which  is  natural  to  any  class  of  producers  as  to  whom  there  is  a  proposal  to 
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reduce  the  tariff,  is  very  readily  to  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  under  substantially  the  same  conditions.  There  may  be  little  differ- 
ences in  labor  cost  here  and  there,  but,  in  general,  by  and  large,  the  labor 
conditions  of  Canada  and  the  labor  conditions  of  the  United  States  are  the 
same.  It  is  not  a  question  of  competing  with  the  familiar  adversary,  the  pauper 
labor  of  Europe.  The  two  countries  are  similar  in  their  social  conditions,  in 
their  laws,  in  their  manner  of  doing  business,  of  thinking  and  of  acting,  in 
their  individual  independence,  and  in  their  power  to  maintain  their  wage  scale; 
and  the  proposal  to  take  down  the  tariff  wall  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  down  by  this  reciprocity  agreement,  is  much 
more  like  the  taking  down  of  a  tariff  wall  between  two  States  than  it  is  the 
taking  down  of  a  tariff  wall  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Europe:  and,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give  presently,  I  think  that  any  ill  effect 
that  may  be  produced  upon  any  of  our  farmers  will  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  advantages  which  they  will  derive  in  common  with  the  whole 
American  i^eople  from  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  be  Indifferent  to  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
floor  as  to  the  effect  of  this  measure  uiwn  the  general  policy  of  protection.  We 
have  been  told  here  that  if  this  bill  be  passed  it  will  drive  a  wedge  into  the 
protective  system  that  now  obtains,  will  rend  it  asunder,  will  split  it  into 
pieces,  and  will  destroy  it.  We  have  been  told  that  if  this  bill  passes  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  will  see  to  it  that  the  manufacturers  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  suffer  in  their  turn.  These  are  serious  propo- 
sitions. Mr.  President,  for  one  who  believes,  as  I  believe,  that  the  policy  of 
protection  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  building  up  of  the  prosperity  and  the 
happiness  of  our  country,  and  who  believes,  as  I  believe,  that  to  continue  the 
policy  of  moderate  protection,  reasonable  protection,  based  upon  ascertained 
facts,  is  of  high  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
country. 

A  serious  picture  is  presented  to  us  by  these  declarations  coming  from  men 
whose  sincerity  we  resitect ;  but,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that  through- 
out this  whole  discussion,  and  very  much  of  late  in  other  discussions  In  this 
Chamber  which  have  touched  upon  tariff  questions,  there  has  been  always  a 
suppressed  premise — an  assumption  never  stated  but  always  present — that 
what  we  make  tariff  laws  for  is  to  benefit  the  manufacturer  or  the  miner  or 
the  farmer  or  whoever  may  be  engaged  in  the  Industry  that  we  protect. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gallinger  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Hoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RoRAH.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  read 

Mr.  Root.  I  beg  the  Senator  not  to  Interrupt  me  at  this  point. 

Tlie  Presiding  Officfji.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  Root.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  afford  the  Senator  an  opportunity  to  read 
anything  when  I  get  through,  but  at  present  I  would  rather  be  permitted  to 
go  on. 

Mr.  RoRAFi.  I  will  not.  then.  Interrupt  the  Senator.  I  only  wanted  to  read 
a  statement  of  ex-Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  upon  the  question  the  Senator  is 
now  discussing. 

Mr.  Root.  That  is  something  which  it  Is  manifestly  unfair  to  ask  me  to  do. 

The  Presiding  Offickr.  The  Senator  from  New  York  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  sav  there  is  running  through  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  the  assumption  that  we  make  tariff  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  who  are  engaged  In  the  industries.  That  I  deny.  We  make,  or  we  ought 
to  make,  no  law  for  the  benefit  of  any  man  or  any  group  of  men.  We  care  no 
more.  Mr.  President,  neither  you  nor  I,  nor  the  Senators  about  me,  for  any 
manufacturer,  great  or  small,  of  any  article,  be  it  steel  or  wool  or  cotton  or 
whatnot  or  for  any  miner,  whatever  he  may  be  taking  from  the  earth,  or  for 
any  farmer,  or  for  any  granger  upon  this  earth  than  we  care  for  the  men  who 
are  using  their  products.    And  we  do  not  ]>rotect  them  for  their  benefit. 

We  iMiss  all  laws  putting  protection  on  the  products  of  Industry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  American  people,  and  if  we  can  not  sustain  the  imposition 
of  a  duty  upon  that  ground,  then  it  ought  not  to  l)e  imposed.  If  we  do  legislate 
for  the  benefit  of  the  i)eople  engage<1  in  any  particular  industry,  then  we  are 
Iiervertlng  our  jjowers;  are  false  to  our  duty. 

432&— S.  Doc.  80,  G2-1,  pt  31) 18 
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Mr.  Presldftnt,  It  Is  because  for  the  moment,  for  the  time  bein^,  the  iieople  of 
the  United  States  have  come — many  of  them ;  I  hope  not  all,  but  many  of  them — 
to  believe  that  we  have  forgotten  this  primary  and  fundamental  rule  of  tariff 
legislation,  because  they  have  been  led — misled,  I  believe — into  the  conviction  that 
we  have  been  legislating  for  particular  men  or  particular  groups  of  men  instead 
of  legislating  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  that  the  people  overturned 
the  majority  In  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  last  election  and  very 
nearly  and  in  a  certain  sense  altogether,  changed  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  friends,  who  declare  that  this  legislation,  If  it  be 
enacted,  will  be  the  death  blow  of  protection,  and  their  constituents,  in  the  cool 
afterthought,  consider,  as  they  will  consider,  the  interests  of  the  whole  people, 
they  will  forget  their  revenges,  and  they  will  vote  in  accordance  with  their  prin- 
ciples, under  the  guidance  of  their  love  of  their  country,  for  protection  or 
against  protection,  and  if  for  protection  for  such  measure  of  protection  as  they 
believe  will  help  not  the  manufacturers  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  but  the 
whole  people  of  our  country. 

Mr.  McOuMBER.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  while  the  public  may  forget 
their  revc^njjes  in  forgetting  they  will  lose  tiieir  sense  of  justice  and  eqiuil  justice 
to  all  the  people? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not.  I  count  on  their  keeping  it,  and  I  know  they  will  keep* 
It  and  will  act  under  their  sense  of  justice 

Mr.  Dixon.  But,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  A  sense  of  justice  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say  this:  No  economic  system,  be  it  for  protection,  be  it  for  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  be  it  for  free  raw  materials  and  high  duties  upon  finished 
products — ^no  economic  system  can  stand  upon  any  other  basis  than  that  which 
I  am  pressing  as  a  necessary  basis  on  which  we  must  act  regarding  this  legis- 
lation and  on  which  my  friends  who  are  opposing  this  legislation  ultimately 
will  act. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  NewJTork  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Root.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  excuse  me  for  just  one  moment.  I  believe 
a  reasonable  policy  of  protection  is  beneficial  to  our  country ;  I  believe  it  tends 
to  make  it  more  prosperous,  more  happy,  more  useful  in  the  world,  and  that  it 
provides  a  better  home  for  our  people,  with  greater  opportunities  for  every  one 
of  us.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  know  that  that  view  of  protection  can  not  prevail 
if  protection  is  to  be  rested  by  its  advocates  upon  a  system  of  bargain  and  trade. 
I  believe  In  protection,  but  I  wish  to  buy  no  man's  vote  for  it  If  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for 
the  country  to  abandon  protection  and  establish  a  revenue  tariff  or  fr(-e  trade — 
under  any  name  whatever — then  let  them  do  it,  and  I  for  one  will  put  out  no 
hand  to  stay  them  by  bargaining  and  trading  the  respective  private  interesta 
of  different  parts  of  our  country.  If  they  are  wrong  In  abandoning  protection, 
then  they  will  find  it  out  and  come  back.  If  they  are  right  in  abandoning  pro- 
tection, then  we  will  confess  our  error,  according  to  the  outcome. 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  we  have  so  sinned  against  the  duty  of  keeping  alway» 
an  eye  single  to  the  Interests  of  all  our  country  as  to  leave  the  system  of  pro- 
tection to  be  tried  not  upon  its  merits,  but  upon  its  abuses,  then  we  must 
endure  the  tribulation  that  is  to  come  upon  us  before  the  hard  lesson  is  learned 
that  there  Is  a  sound  and  impregnable  basis  for  a  protective  tariff  law  which 
concerns  no  private  or  individual  interest,  but  concerns  the  power  and  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  our  whole  country. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  further  with  special  reforonco  to  the  effect  of  this 
law  upon  the  farmer.  If  I  were  at  home  I  would  say  it  in  private  conversation 
to  my  farmer  friends  about  me  in  the  country,  and  that  is  this:  The  taking 
off  of  the  duty  on  farm  products  between  this  country  and  Canada,  while  it 
will  in  a  technical  sense,  a  strict  sense,  be  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  nevertheless  was  inevitable;  and  if  It  did  not  come  in  this  bill  it  would 
come  in  its  own  way  by  ordinary  tariff  legislation. 

No  one  can  mistake,  no  one  ought  so  to  blind  himself  as  to  mistake,  the 
changed  feeling  of  the  people  of  this  country  regarding  the  tariff  as  exhihited 
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by  the  election  of  last  fall,  and  not  only  by  the  election  of  last  full,  but  exhib- 
ited In  10.000  expressions  all  over  the  country  and  exhibited  in  the  highest 
decree  by  the  possibility  of  this  reciprocal  arrangement. 

No  one  many  suppose  that  this  arrangement  could  be  made  by  the  President, 
carried  through  the  House,  certain  of  passage  here  in  the  Senate,  if  there 
were  not  a  great  public  opinion  behind  it.  What  we  say  here  is  of  little 
consequence.  Our  arguments  do  not  advance  or  retard  it.  It  is  moving  along 
with  a  public  opinion  behind  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  here  who  believes  that  there  is  the  least 
possibility  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  until  another  revolution  of 
sentiment  has  come,  will  permit  the  cost  of  their  living  to  be  increjised  by 
the  Imposition  of  a  duty  on  ordinary  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Why  on  clothing? 

Mr.  Root.  Why  on  clothing?  On  ordinary  foodstuffs,  just  as  soon  as  the 
consumption  approaches  the  limit  of  production 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  The  Senator  from  Texas  will  excuse  me  for  one  moment.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  says,  why  clothing?  Clothing  does  stand  on  a  little 
different  footing  with  regnrd  to  the  general  principle,  because  it  Is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  original  Idea  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  country  to  have  manu- 
factures. Yet  that  is  practically  unimportant,  because  the  opinion  of  the 
country  undoubtedly  Is  In  favor  of  a  large  reduction  of  the  duty  on  clothing. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Why  a  reduction  on  clothing 

The  Vice  pREsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Why  a  reduction  on  clothing  and  a  total  repeal  on  foods?  One 
Is  as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  another.  If  we  do  not  eat  we  will  starve. 
If  we  do  not  wear  clothes,  we  will  freeze. 

Mr.  Root.  Not  now.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bailey.  No. 

Mr.  Root.  But  that  Is  true  In  winter. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  Is  true.  But  there  Is  another  and  probably  a  more  potential 
consideration,  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  not  overlooked.  If  we 
undertook  to  go  without  clothing,  even  In  this  warm  weather,  the  authorities 
would  put  us  in  jail. 

Mr.  Root.  That  might  Improve  our  condition.     Tl^ughter.] 

Mr.  Bailey.  Now.  you  have  the  physical  necessity  In  the  winter  and  the 
legal  compulsion  In  the  summer  time.  You  are  under  no  more  physical  neces- 
sity with  respect  to  food  than  you  are  with  respect  to  clothes,  and  there  Is  no 
law  compelling  you  to  eat,  while  there  Is  one  compelling  you  to  wear  clothes. 

That  being  true,  why  Is  It  that  you  are  going  to  take  the  duty  off  of  those 
necessities  which  come  from  the  farm  and  not  take  It  off  of  those  necessities 
which  come  from  the  factory?  There  must  be  some  explanation  of  that.  The 
Senator  says,  because  the  factory  was  originally  a  part  of  the  protective  scheme. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  not  tell  me — and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  not  tell  the  country— that  the  factory  Is  more  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  this  country  than  the  farm. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailky.  I  suspect,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  that  the  reason  for 
leaving  It  on  the  factory  and  taking  It  off  the  farm  is  that  they  fear  that  they 
may  close  up  the  factory,  whenever  the  dividends  disappear,  and  they  know 
they  can  not  clow  up  the  farm:  that  tlip  fanner  must  go  on  producing  at  a 
diminished  price:  and  he  must  meet  a  falling  price  by  producing  more  as  the 
price  of  what  he  produces  falls,  and  in  order  to  produce  50  bushels  where  40 
before  sufficed,  he  calls  his  children  from  the  schoolhouse  to  the  field:  and 
It  Is  more  the  curse  of  the  country  that  the  farm  shall  fall  In  Its  pros|)erIty 
than  it  Is  the  curse  of  the  country  that  the  factory  shall  close. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  Intervened  upon  a 
statement  of  mine  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  country  by 
asking  me  why  some  whom  he  designated  as  "  they"  are  going  to  take  off  one 
duty  and  not  another.  I  sjiy  I  do  not  know  why  the  people  of  the  coimtry  take 
the  view  that  there  ought  not  to  be  duty  on  foodstuffs.  It  appears  to  me  that 
they  do  take  that  view,  and  I  perceive  a  very  strong  tendency  toward  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  clothing.  Now,  I  will  have  to  refer  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the  newspapers,  of  which  I  know  he  Is  very  fond. 
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year  the  struggle  for  the  bread-and-butter  winner  and  toiler  has  grown  harder 
and  harder  and  more  bitter,  while  they  have  seen  their  farms  sold  out  under 
foreclosure  and  the  manufacturers  growing  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Hence  the  farmers  of  this  land  have  held  up  their  hands  to  Ck>d 
and  said,  "  Pray,  how  long ! "  and  the  last  election  decreed  that  it  would  be 
short.  I  can  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  my  neighboring  State,  in 
which  I  was  bom,  that  your  day  of  promise  is  too  far  off  with  your  Bepublican 
talk  of  protection,  and  we  want  no  more  of  it 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  com- 
pleted his  question.  He  really  ought  not,  under  permission  to  put  a  question, 
make  my  poor,  dull  remarks  the  matrix  in  which  shall  shine  the  bright  jewels 
of  his  eloquence.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  pass  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  general  and 
controlling  consideration  affecting  this  reciprocity  agreement  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  impose  tariff  duties  against  each 
other  by  the  original  13  States  was  the  most  valuable  act  forming  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  Government.  I  have  always  thought  that  that  played 
a  greater  part  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  and  friendly  intercourse  of  our 
States  than  any  other  thing  that  they  did  or  refrained  from  doing  in  forming 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  a  political  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the  proposition 
that  in  like  manner  the  taking  down  of  the  tariff  wall  between  these  two 
kindred  States,  these  two  communities  of  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
living  under  the  same  system  of  law,  with  the  same  social  and  economic  system, 
with  the  same  wage  scale  in  general,  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
the  same  meUiods  of  conducting  business,  as  similar  in  all  respects  as  the 
people  of  the  original  13  States  were  to  each  other,  wiU  bring  the  same  benefits 
to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidiitg  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  suppose  the  Senator  has  coijisidered,  perhaps  from 
that  point  of  view,  the  difference  that  exists  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  relation  to  the  imports  from  other  countries  which  does  not  exist 
between  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
view  upon  that  point 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  that  at  all  affects  the  general 
proposition  which  I  am  making.  I  can  see  that  the  fact  that  Canada  has  a 
different  tariff  from  the  United  States,  as  against  the  people  of  aU  outside 
countries,  may  prove  an  embarrassment  in  detail ;  but  as  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  the  utmost  freedom — the  greatest  possible  freedom— of  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  bring  to  both  countries  the  same  great 
blessings  that  it  has  brought  to  the  different  States  of  our  Union,  I  think  this 
matter  of  detail  plays  no  part  whatever.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President  that 
the  people  of  New  York  have  been  injured  because  there  was  full  and  free 
trade  between  them  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ai^d  Massachusetts  liave  been 
injured  in  the  long  run,  by  and  large,  by  the  opening  up  of  the  great  wheat  and 
com  fields  of  the  western  prairies  and  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  the  plains,  and  the  Pacific.  I  think  that  while  they  may  have 
been  required  to  change  the  character  of  their  crops  here  and  there,  while  they 
have  been  hindered  here  in  a  particular  respect  or  there  in  a  particular  respect 
the  fact  that  they,  with  their  farms  and  their  farmhouses,  their  fields  and  their 
crops,  were  part  of  the  great  activity,  having  available  to  them  the  vast  and 
effective  machinery  of  a  great  and  powerful  and  prosperous  country,  has  over- 
borne and  counterbalanced  a  hundred  times  over  any  harm  that  has  come  to 
them  from  the  freest  competition  on  the  part  of  these  other  communities. 

Mr.  DIX0I7.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  agreed  with  many  things  the  Senator  has  said.  I  would 
not  object  strongly  to  vote  for  absolute  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.    But  the  Senator  omits  the  basic  criticism  of  the  Republican 
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Mr.  Reo.  Mr.  Presldent- 


Tbe  Presiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  MiBsouri? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  bat  I  want  to  get  some 
light 

Mr.  Root.  I  am  nearly  through,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  New  York  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  was  with  reference  to  a  statement  which  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  make. 

Mr.  Root.  Very  well ;  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Reed.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  he  concedes  the  point  that  it 
takes  more  labor  to  produce  a  loaf  of  bread  than  to  earn  the  money  to  buy  it 
in  a  city? 

Mr.  Root.  I  said  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  was  true. 

Mr.  Rked.  I  differ  very  strongly  from  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Root.  I  may  be  wron;:.  I  do  not  make  myself  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment, but  I  nui  inclined  to  think  it  is  true  that  it  takes  less  labor  to  earn  the 
money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  city  than  it  does  to  raise  the  loaf  of  bread 
in  the  country — that  is,  that  less  money  goes  to  the  producer.  Of  course,  there 
may  be.  and  frequently  is,  any  amount  of  putting  up  of  price  through  successiye 
middlemen,  who  destroy  the  relation  between  the  producer's  reward  for  his 
labor  and  the  consumer's  cost  for  the  article  which  he  consumea 

Mr.  Marti NE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  The  great  problem  of  distribution,  of  bringing  the  products  from 
the  original  producer  to  the  consumer,  is  a  subject  which  very  much  needs 
attention,  but  it  is  no  part  of  a  tariff  law  or  a  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  ask  the  honorable  Senator  from  New 
York  if  It  is  not  his  admission  here,  from  what  he  has  Just  stated,  that  the 
farmer  has  received  no  benefit  from  the  tariff;  that  he,  in  other  words,  has 
been  hoodwinked  with  the  idea  that  the  protective  tariff  was  protecting  him? 
Is  not  that  your  statement,  sir? 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  puts  a 
question  to  me  and  then  puts  a  gloss  on  bis  question. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  it  glossed  so  that  the  Senator  will  not 
get  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Root.  Yes;  but  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  must  not  hoodwink  my 
answer. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  no  disposition  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  my  own  opinion  Is  that  the  farmers  have  not  in 
general  been  benefited  by  the  protection  upon  their  food  products. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.    I  ask,  have  they  in  any  particular 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  please  address 
the  Chair  and  get  permission  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  a  part  of  my  original  proposition. 

Mr.  Root.  I  must  be  permitted  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator,  because 
a  question  put  by  him  is  always  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  I  think 
that  here  and  there,  at  certain  localities  along  the  border,  farmers  have  been 
benefited  by  protection  on  their  food  products.  I  do  not  think  that  as  a  class 
in  general,  up  to  this  time  or  until  perhaps  within  a  very  short  period,  the 
protection  upon  food  products  has  been  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  farmer. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  justified  in  inferring  from 
tlrnt  that  the  farmers  have  been  hoodwinked.  I  think  that  the  farmers  have, 
upon  their  own  good  judgment,  believed  that  it  was  beneficial  to  them  to  have 
this  duty,  probably  more  because  they  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
it  would  be  useful  for  them  than  that  they  thought  it  had  already  been  useful 
for  them  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  PREsmiNo  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  The  farmers  have  been  looking  for  forty-odd 
years  for  the  magnificent  dream  and  the  rainbow  that  was  to  come.     But  each 
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year  the  struggle  for  the  bread-and-butter  winner  and  toiler  has  grown  harder 
and  harder  and  more  bitter,  while  they  have  seen  their  farms  sold  out  under 
foreclosure  and  the  manufacturers  growing  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  Hence  the  farmers  of  this  land  have  held  up  their  hands  to  God 
and  said,  '*  Pray,  how  long  \ "  and  the  last  election  decreed  that  it  would  be 
short.  I  can  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  my  neighboring  State,  in 
which  I  was  born,  that  your  day  of  promise  is  too  far  off  with  your  Bepublican 
talk  of  protection,  and  we  want  no  more  of  it 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  com- 
pleted his  question.  He  really  ought  not,  under  permission  to  put  a  question, 
make  my  poor,  dull  remarks  the  matrix  in  which  shall  shine  the  bright  jewels 
of  his  eloquence.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  pass  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  general  and 
controlling  consideration  affecting  this  reciprocity  agreement.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  surrender  of  the  right  to  impose  tariff  duties  against  each 
other  by  the  original  13  States  was  the  most  valuable  act  forming  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  Government  I  have  always  thought  that  that  played 
a  greater  part  in  the  prosperity  and  progress  and  friendly  intercourse  of  our 
States  than  any  other  thing  that  they  did  or  refrained  from  doing  in  forming 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  a  political  line  betweea 
Canada  and  the  United  States  does  not  militate  at  all  against  the  proposition 
that  in  like  manner  the  taking  down  of  the  tariff  wall  between  these  two 
kindred  States,  these  two  communities  of  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
living  under  the  same  system  of  law,  with  the  same  social  and  economic  system, 
with  the  same  wage  scale  in  general,  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
the  same  methods  of  conducting  business,  as  similar  In  all  respects  as  Uie 
people  of  the  original  13  States  were  to  each  other,  will  bring  the  same  benefits 
to  the  people  of  both  countries 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidiitg  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  srield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  suppose  the  Senator  has  coijisidered,  perhaps  from 
that  point  of  view,  the  difference  that  exists  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  with  relation  to  the  imports  from  other  countries  which  does  not  exist 
between  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator's 
view  upon  that  point 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  that  at  all  affects  the  general 
proposition  which  I  am  making.  I  can  see  that  the  fact  that  Canada  has  a 
different  tariff  from  the  United  States,  as  against  the  people  of  all  outside 
countries,  may  prove  an  embarrassment  in  detail ;  but  as  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion that  the  utmost  freedom — the  greatest  possible  freedom— of  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  will  bring  to  both  countries  the  same  great 
blessings  that  it  has  brought  to  the  different  States  of  our  Union,  I  think  this 
matter  of  detail  plays  no  part  whatever.  1  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  people  of  New  York  have  been  injured  because  there  was  full  and  free 
trade  between  them  and  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ai^d  Massachusetts  have  been 
injured  in  the  long  run,  by  and  large,  by  the  opening  up  of  the  great  wheat  and 
corn  fields  of  the  western  prairies  and  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri,  and  the  plains,  and  the  Pacific.  I  think  that  while  they  may  have 
been  required  to  change  the  character  of  their  crops  here  and  there,  while  they 
have  been  hindered  here  in  a  particular  respect  or  there  in  a  particular  respect, 
the  fact  that  they,  with  their  farms  and  their  farmhouses,  their  fitids  and  their 
crops,  were  part  of  the  great  activity,  having  available  to  them  the  vast  and 
effective  machinery  of  a  great  and  powerful  and  prosperous  country,  has  over- 
borne and  counterbalanced  a  hundred  times  over  any  harm  that  has  come  to 
them  from  the  freest  competition  on  the  part  of  these  other  communities. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  have  agreed  with  many  things  the  Senator  has  said.  I  would 
not  object  strongly  to  vote  for  absolute  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.    But  the  Senator  omits  the  basic  criticism  of  the  Republican 
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Senators  here  who  are  lu  opposition  to  this  treaty;  that  is,  the  rank  injustice 
of  making  free  trade  in  agricultural  products  alone  and  still  leaving  tariff 
duties  and  tariff  walls  between  the  two  countries  on  manufactured  articles. 
That  is  what  we  complain  of,  and  tliat  is  what  I  should  like  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  elucidate  with  his  wonderful  ability. 

Mr.  Root.  I  thank  the  Senator.    I  hope  he  is  serioua 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  now  with  a  reciprocity  agreement 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  it  Is  not  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Root.  It  is  reciprocity  so  far  as  it  goes,  until  you  get  to  the  second 
section. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  is  a  Jug-handled  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Root.  It  is  quite  plain,  and  it  is  a  fact — if  it  were  not  plain  upon  the 
paiiers,  I  think  that  we  all  of  us  know — ^that  Canada  was  unable  to  go  further 
than  she  did  go  in  her  reciprocal  agreement  regarding  manufactured  products, 
and  we  are  left,  therefore,  in  this  position,  that  while  our  reciprocal  legisla- 
tion»  that  is,  our  legislation  reducing  certain  duties  in  consideration  of  Canada's 
legislation  reducing  certain  duties,  goes  only  to  the  mark  to  which  Canada  could 
be  brought  in  the  agreement — the  mark  to  which  she  found  herself  able  to  go  in 
the  agreement — ^nevertheless  we  are  at  liberty  quite  independently  of  that 
reciprocal  agreement  to  go  on  and  reduce  or  take  off  any  other  duties  that  we 
see  fit 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  American  people  will  stand  for  doing 
whatever  is  Just,  and  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  their  doing  whatever  is  Just  If 
it  is  Just  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country  that  the  duties  on  the 
maiinfnctured  products  of  New  York  should  be  cut  down,  let  them  be  cut  down. 
That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  this  reciprocity  agreement  That  is 
my  view  about  it 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  In  one  moment 

Mr.  Bailet.  Does  the  Senator  think  they  ought  to  be  cut  downV 

Mr.  Root.  I  will  not  answer  that  question  now,  because  we  are  not  engaged 
In  a  general  tariff  discussion.  I  will  say  frankly  to  the  Senator,  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  t>een  hoping  that  from  the  study,  the  investigation  of  facts  by  the  Tariff 
Board,  we  should  get  early  light  on  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  cut 
down  and  what  ought  not  to  be  cut  down. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Should  we  not  have  waited  on  reciprocity  until  the  Tariff  Board 
reported? 

Mr.  Boor.  No ;  because  the  question  involved  in  this  reciprocity  agreement  so 
far  as  it  goes,  does  not  depend  upon  any  Tariff  Board  report  except  this  paper 
business,  as  to  which  I  have  been  trying  to  confine  the  bill  to  the  reciprocity 
agreement  The  reciprocity  agreement  except  in  regard  to  that  doe^  not  depend 
upon  any  Tariff  Board  report 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President 

The  pREsiniNG  OnriCEB.  Will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailet.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  need  the  advice  of  a  Tariff  Board  un- 
til we  touch  the  manufactured  article.     That  is  the  philosophy. 

Mr.  Root.  We  do  not  need  the  advice  of  the  Tariff  Board  until  we  come  into 
some  region  in  which  the  facts  are  so  obscure  and  difficult  that  the  man  who 
runs  can  not  read  aright,  so  obscure  and  diflicult  to  determine  that  we  require 
the  kind  of  assistance  that  a  court  calls  upou  a  master  in  chancery  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  said  that  I  think  the 
same  great  benefits  will  come  from  freer  trade  with  Canada  that  come  to  our 
States  from  tearing  down  the  tariff  walls  between  each  other. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  PBKsmiNo  Oitxceb.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WiLUAHS.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York;  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a 
question.  Does  he  not  think  that  this  agreement,  even  though  it  does  not  go  to 
the  extent  he  has  indicated,  muy  be  a  first  step  toward  yet  freer  trade  relations 
with  Canada  in  manufactures  as  well  as  in  natural  products? 
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Mr.  Root.  I  hope  it  will.  I  share  in  the  hope  that  was  expressed  by  the 
House  in  the  concluding  clause  that  they  put  Into  the  bill.  In  all  such  matters 
we  have  to  go  step  by  step,  and  every  friendly  arrangement  which  Is  made  be- 
tween two  countries  which  works  satisfactorily  to  mutual  benefit  makes  some 
further  friendly  arraugement  more  possible  and  easy. 

Now,  let  me  return  to  the  proposition.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  deeper  and 
broader  iK»litic}il  line  between  Canada  and  the  several  States  than  there  is  be- 
tween the  States  to  my  mind  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  the  practical  cer- 
tainty that  the  same  great  benefits  will  come  from  breaking  down  the  trade 
barrier.  The  political  line  is  of  no  consequence  in  such  matters.  It  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  their  law,  their  language,  their  business  habits,  their  condi- 
tions of  life,  that  make  intercourse  upon  equal  terms  natural  and  easy,  which 
are  of  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  regretted  to  hear  remarks  made  from  time  to  time, 
some  I  have  thought  through  Inadvertence,  and  sometimes  I  have  feared  with  a 
hope  of  beating  this  reciprocity  agreement  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  about 
the  annexation  of  Canada.  Let  us  dismiss  from  our  minds,  If  it  has  found  any 
resting  place  in  the  mind  of  any  of  us,  any  such  idea.  There  may  have  been  a 
time,  generations  ago,  when  it  was  possible  that  such  an  idea  should  receive 
consideration.  That  time  has  long  since  passed.  Canada,  with  her  wonderful 
progress  of  the  last  20  years,  has  become  a  nation,  and  she  is  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  nationalism.  Never  in  the  most  assertive  and  vigorous  times  of  our 
young  Republic  was  there  a  greater  sense  of  patriotic  nationality  than  exists  in 
Canada  to-day.  The  political  line  will  continue  between  Canada  and  the  United 
State&  Her  loyalty,  her  lovfe  for  her  mother  country,  will  continue;  her 
separate  nationality  will  continue ;  but  across  the  line  of  political  division  will 
pass  and  repass  the  messages  of  trade  and  intimate  business  relation  and  inti- 
mate personal  relation,  which  will  create  for  both  peoples  the  blessings  that  our 
States  have  received  from  each  other  in  our  happy  Union. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  consideration  that  I  can  not  leave  out  of  mind. 
When  I  consider  the  mighty  power  to  which  that  northern  neighbor  is  sure 
to  grow ;  when  I  consider  the  3,000  miles  of  boundary,  when  I  look  across  tlie 
Atlantic  and  see  the  nations  of  Europe  each  an  Intrenched  camp,  each  scanning 
the  other  across  battlements  and  ranks  of  steel,  with  suspicion  and  distrust; 
and  when  I  think  of  the  possibility  that  we  here  may  be  robbed  of  the  happy 
security  in  which  we  have  so  long  lived  by  the  growth  of  an  unfriendly  neighbor 
to  our  north,  powerful  and  vigorous  as  we  have  been,  I  confess,  sir,  that  all 
small  calculation  or  detailed  advantage  or  disadvantage  sinks  into  insignificance 
compared  with  the  overmastering  duty  of  inaugurating  and  maintaining  a 
national  policy  toward  this  infant  of  mighty  strength — ^a  policy  which  shall 
make  two  peoples  bound  together  in  the  ties  of  friendship,  rendering  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  duplicate  the  conditions  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Senators  here  the  other  day  recounted  the  number 
of  times  that  Canada  had  knocked  at  our  doors  for  reciprocity  and  had  been 
turned  nway.  Ah,  yes;  that  Is  true;  it  Is  true  that  for  many  years  we  have 
conducted  our  Government  under  a  policy  that  has  wounded  the  people  of 
Canada,  has  wounded  their  self-respect,  wounded  their  feelings,  made  them  In- 
dignant, and  created  unfriendly  feelings  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  a  stupid  policy,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  depart  from  it. 
Never  again  should  the  friendly  approaches  of  this  most  friendly  people  be  met 
with  indifference.  Now  is  the  time,  if  we  love  our  whole  country  and  are 
willing  to  look  far  into  the  future,  to  shape  our  policy  so  that  our  strength  shall 
help  the  growth  of  Canada  and  Canada's  strength  shall  help  our  growth ;  that 
the  power  of  each  shall  contribute  to  the  power  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  en- 
during friendship  of  each  for  the  other  shall  make  the  great  English-speaking 
continent  the  strongest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  most  happy  part  of  the 
globe. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  reciprocity  measure  is  to  be  beaten,  I  hope  It  will  be 
beaten  In  Canada  rather  than  here.  I  hope  It  will  not  be  beaten  there;  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be;  but  let  it  be  there  rather  than  here,  for  the  sake  of  the  future, 
for  the  sake  of  the  continuance  of  that  good  old  agreement  under  which  we  have 
been  for  nearly  100  years  without  armament  upon  the  Lakea 

Mr.  Dillingham.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 
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Mr.  DiLLiivoHAM.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York,  if  he  can 
do  so,  to  tell  the  Senate  when  in  the  last  60  years  Canada  has  ever  expressed 
a  willingness  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  in  anytliing  outside  of 
natnral  products? 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  Senator's  question  in 
detail.  I  know  that  Canada  has  frequently  asked  for  reciprocity  and  has  been 
met  with  indifference. 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAM.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  further  question? 

Mr.  Root.  Tes;  but  let  me  finish  answering  the  question  the  Senator  bns  Just 
asked.  I  know  the  subject  was  up  for  consideration  in  1905;  I  know  that  it 
was  np  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1S9S; 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  if  I  could  go  to  the  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations,  I  could 
look  np  a  number  more;  but  I  was  quoting  from  a  Senator  who  spoke  here  the 
other  day,  the  Senator  fr(»m  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith].  It  is  true  that  Canada  has 
of  late  years,  and  perhaps  always,  put  her  special  stress  on  natural  products, 
but  that  does  not  at  all  vary  or  Interfere  with  the  proposition  that  I  have  Just 
made 

Mr.  DiLUNGHAU.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  one  further  question  V 

The  PBEsmiNG  OmcicB.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Root.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  public  prints — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  tme  or  not — that  In  the  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments 
which  have  resulted  in  this  agreement  the  United  States  offered  to  Canada  free 
trade  in  manufactured  articles  ns  well  as  in  natural  products,  and  that  Canada, 
following  the  doctrine  she  has  held  for  00  years,  ever  since  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  of  1854.  absolutely  declined  to  go  further  than  as  appears  in  this 
agreement,  which  is  confined  substantially  to  natural  products. 

Mr.  Root.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  Government  was  desirous  of  going 
further,  and  I  will  contribute  to  the  discussion  the  interesting  statement  that 
the  Anierlcan  commissioners  in  the  Joint  high  commission  of  1808  offered  to 
Canada  free  trade  in  all  things  upon  the  trifling  condition  that  Canada  would 
adopt  our  tariff,  which  naturally  formed  a  disagreeble  impression  in  the  minds 
of  Canadians,  and  which,  of  course,  they  were  unwilling  to  accede  to. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  a  single  word,  and  with  a  very  few  additional  words  I 
will  be  through. 

Mr.  McCuMBCR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

The  Presiding  Officsb.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  think  the  Senator  has  unintentionally  omitted  something 
that  he  promlRed  us  In  the  beginning  of  this  debate.  I  call  attention  to  his 
statement  that  the  injuries  which  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  would  suffer 
would  be  counterbalanced  by  certain  advantages  which  they  would  obtain  from 
this  treaty.  The  Senator  has  failed  as  yet  to  name  any  of  those  advantages. 
To  make  myself  clear,  let  me  call  the  Senator^s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  of  the  North  and  Northwest  raise  from  660,000,000  to  700,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat 


Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  merely  wanted  to  put  It  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  then 
to  ask  the  Senator.  If  they  raised  that  amount,  are  they  to  get  an  increased 
market  in  Canada  for  their  650,00a000  to  700.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  for  their 
800,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  for  their  170,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  or  for  their 
ao.000.000  bushels  of  flax?  Do  they  get  a  Canadian  market  for  any  one  of  those 
things ;  and  if  they  do  not,  what  do  they  get  in  the  manufactured  products  of 
Canada  that  would  be  an  advantage  to  them? 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President  I  should  not  think  that  the  products  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  enumerated  would  find  any  considerable 
market  in  Canada,  but  I  have  been  very  unfortunate  if  I  have  made  no  lodg- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  with  the  reasons  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  give  that  his  constituents,  in  common  with  all  the  people  of 
our  country,  will  derive  l>eneflts  from  the  freer  trade  with  Canada  that  will 
counterbalance  any  particular  injury  or  limitation  upon  the  sale  of  their  crops. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  simply  want  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  name  one 
benefit  that  they  wttl  derive. 

Mr.  Root.  I  have  endeavored  to  state  a  nmnber. 
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Mr.  President,  there  Is  an  amendment  proposed  to  this  bill.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  with  that  candor  and  courage  that  naturally 
accompany  so  acute  a  mind  and  so  great  an  ability  as  he  has^  has  relieved  me 
of  any  necessity  of  devoting  very  much  time  to  explaining  the  relation  of  that 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  wish  simply  to  state  very  briefly  what  it  i&  The 
agreement  contains  a  schedule,  called  Schedule  A,  and  I  now  read  from  the 
heading  of  the  schedule: 

SCHIDDnLID  A. 

Articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  Into 
Canada  free  of  duty  when  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  reciprocally  articles  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Canada  to  be  admitted  Into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  when  imported  from  Canada. 

Under  that  heading  In  that  schedule  were  enumerated  a  great  number  of 
articles,  Including  pulp  and  paper.  The  bill,  which  was  originally  Introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  followed  that  schedule  by  providing  for  the 
free  admission  of  those  articles  Into  the  United  States,  with  the  condition  that 
the  President  should  find  and  proclaim  that  a  bill  for  their  free  admission  into 
Canada  had  been  enacted.  That  bill  was  for  the  agreement  pure  and  simple. 
That  bill,  however,  was  amended  in  the  other  House  by  taking  pulp  and  paper 
out  of  that  enumeration  which  followed  Schedule  A,  putting  it  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion— section  2 — ^and  dropping  out  the  provision  requiring  the  corresponding 
legislation  on  the  part  of  Canada ;  so  that,  without  any  legislation  on  the  part 
of  Canada  and  without  any  provision  being  made  for  the  free  admission  of  our 
paper  into  Canada,  it  would,  on  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  subject  to  certain 
'Conditions  stated,  come  into  the  United  States  tree  of  duty. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
^om  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  maintain  that  the  second  sec- 
tion of  this  bill  is  within  the  scope  and  purview  of  the  reciprocity  agreement 
as  outlined  in  the  message  of  the  President  and  sent  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  it  Is  not;  and  I  was  trying  to  ex- 
plain why  it  is  not.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williamsl,  in  the  re- 
marks to  which  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago,  said  on  Monday  last : 

Mr.  Williams.  A  crreat  deal  of  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  idea  that  the  Root 
.amendment  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  Now.  I 
always  like  to  argue  things  frankly,  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it  is  an  honest  thing 
to  do;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  always  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  Root  amendment  does  ex- 
press the  original  agreement  in  so  far  as  it  was  an  agreement  at  all.  The  House  knew  it 
expressed  the  agreement,  and  because  the  agreement  as  it  was  made  would  have  resulted 
in  exactly  what  I  have  said,  perpetually  possiblv,  indefinitely  certainly,  continuing  the  hold 
■of  the  International  Paper  Co.  upon  the  paper  business  of  the  country,  the  House  changed 
it  that  far,  knowing  that  when  it  changed  it,  it  changed  the  agreement  on  the  whole 
still  further  in  favor  of  Canada,  and  that  therefore  Canada  would  not  object. 

That  Is  a  very  fair  statement  of  the  exact  situation.  The  amendment  which 
I  suggested  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  to  which  my  name  has  been  attached 
was  designed  to  put  the  bill  back  where  it  originally  was,  so  that  the  bill  would 
cover  nothing  but  the  agreement.  To  vote  for  that  amendment  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  voting  against  the  change  of  the  bill  that  was  made  in  the  House  and 
which  added  to  the  bill,  in  addition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  and  beyond 
that  agreement,  a  further  and  different  provision,  taking  off  the  duty  from  pulp 
and  paper,  which  the  agreement  did  not  require  to  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  believes,  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  taking  the  duty  off  of  pulp  and  paper  without  any 
compensatory  legislation  by  Canada  is  a  better  provision  than  the  provision  in 
the  agreement  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  that  now.  I  say  that  it  may  be 
that  it  is  a  better  provision ;  it  certainly  is  a  different  provision. 

I  have  become  satisfied  that  the  amendment  which  bears  my  name  will  not 
be  adopted.  For  many  different  reasons  a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  are 
going  to  vote  against  it,  some  because  they  want  the  bill  to  be  bad,  some  because 
jthey  are  afraid  the  bill  would  not  pass  in  another  place  If  the  amendment  were 

adopted.  ^       ,         ^ 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  duty  ought  to  be  taken  off. 
It  is  a  modest  duty— practically  10  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  paper— but 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  should  be  taken  off.  It  evi- 
dently is  going  to  be  taken  off,  but  I  do  not  want  it  done  under  cover  of  the 
xeclprocity  agreement,  and  I  am  satisfied  to  have  suggested  the  amendment  and 
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to  baTe  had  it  discussed  here,  because  the  discussion  has  stripped  off  the  cover 
of  the  reciprocity  agreement  that  was  spread  over  this  Jnde[)endent  pulp  and 
paper  provision  so  largely  by  public  misapprehension,  although,  I  believe, 
honest  misapprehension,  on  the  part  of  great  numbers  of  the  newspaper  Jour- 
nals of  the  country.  There  was  also  much  misapprehension  here  in  the  Senate 
for  a  long  time  about  it 

The  amendment  the  House  incorporated  in  the  bill  taking  off  this  duty  and 
making  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  schedule  a  separate  and  independent  propo- 
sition is  going  to  pass,  but  it  is  not  going  to  pass  under  any  false  pretenses, 
inadvertent  or  othennise.  It  is  going  to  pass  because  this  Congress  means  to 
take  that  duty  off,  and  not  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  reciprocity  agreement. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ItooT.  I  will  close  in  a  moment 

Mr.  Bbown.  1  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  right  there. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  £'om  New  York  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Root.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  With  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  paraed  by  the  Honse,  the  duty 
would  be  taken  off.  With  the  Senator's  amendment  incorporated  into  the  bill, 
it  would  not  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  Root.  Not  until  Canada  took  her  duty  off,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  means  never. 

Mr.  Root.  No;  it  means  the  time  the  agreemoit  speciflea 

Mr.  Brown.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  Senator  does  not  contend 
that  his  amendment  removes  the  duty? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly  not 

Mr.  Brown.  But  it  leaves  the  duty  now  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Root.  It  leaves  the  du^  until  Canada  shall  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement 

Mr.  Brown.  In  other  words,  It  means  that  It  never  will  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  WiLUAiiB.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PaEStDSNT.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Root.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WnxiAiiS.  In  the  Senator's  opinion.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Canada 
would  never  comply  with  the  agreement 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I 

Mr.  Williams.  Wait  a  moment — in  the  sense  which  he  means,  unless  every 
Province  in  Canada  removes  the  restrictions? 

Mr.  Root.  I  think  that  Is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make ;  so  that  if  Just  one  Prov- 
ince contiitues  to  maintain  the  restrictions  we  would  not  get  the  free  entry  of 
paper. 

Mr.  Root.  Precisely.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  President,  now  let  me  say  one  thing  more,  and  I  am  done.  I  am  and 
have  been  for  the  agreement,  the  whole  agreement,  and  nothing  but  the  agree- 
ment The  amendment  made  to  the  bill  in  the  House,  which  I  wish  to  negative 
by  the  amendment  to  which  my  name  has  been  attached,  has  added  to  the  agree- 
ment another  separate  and  distinct  tariff  provision.  I  am  against  that  for  one 
reason,  because  I  believe  that  if  you  make  this  reciprocity  measure  the  vehicle 
for  discussing  all  the  tariff  questions  that  can  be  raised  the  bill  will  never  pass. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Uouse  in  this  respect,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  better 
than  the  provisions  of  the  agreement.  There  may  be  a  hundred  measures  better 
than  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  My  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
McCumber]  can  doubtless  put  his  finger  on  some  that  he  thinks  better;  my 
friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  on  some  that  he  thinks  better;  half  the 
Senators  here  can  do  likewise.  I  was  against  the  addition  to  the  agreement 
of  this  separate  tariff  provision,  and  I  shall  be  against  the  addition  to  the 
agreement  of  any  other  tariff  provision ;  and  I,  with  the  very  small  number  of 
Senators  who  vote  for  this  amendment,  will  stand  in  a  singular  group  of  con- 
fllstency,  for  we  shall  take  the  same  view  about  all  the  proposed  changes  of 
this  reclproci^  agreement 

While  I  say  I  shall  be  against  all  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  I  wish 
also  to  say  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  some  amendments  offered 
which  as  separate  aa&^HMliitlve  propositions  I  should  favor;  I  shall  be 
against  them  beetflMflHiBi^  i«  our  doty,  acting  upon  the  soundest  public 
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policy  and  with  the  broadest  judgment  as  to  the  benefit  of  our  country,  to  pass 
this  reciprocity  agreement.  When  we  have  done  that,  at  convenient  and  proper 
time,  if,  as  the  result  of  passing  that  agreement  or  the  result  of  anything  else 
that  has  happened  or  shall  happen,  justice  and  the  public  good  require  that 
further  changes  be  made  in  our  tariff  law,  my  friends  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Chamber  will  find  me  trying  to  be  reasonable  and  just  in  meeting  their  desires 
and  striving  to  agree  with  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  takes  his  seat 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has  yielded  the  fioor.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Then  for  a  few  moments  I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  upon  the  paper  schedule 
in  section  2.  The  Senator  from  New  York  says  that  he  is  for  the  agreement, 
for  the  whole  agreement,  and  for  nothing  but  the  agreement.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  Mr.  President,  that  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
offers  would  make  of  section  2  an  absolute  dead  letter,  just  as  completely  as 
if  the  Senator  from  New  York  should  move  to  strike  section  2  out  of  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  knows,  and  every  other  Senator  knows,  that  all 
of  the  Canadian  Provinces  will  not  waive,  abolish,  or  do  away  with  their  export 
duty  upon  print  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood;  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows,  and  every  other  Senator  must  know,  that  until  that  is  done  the  United 
States  will  not  admit  pulp  and  paper  and  pulp  wood  from  the  Provinces  in 
question. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Permit  me  to  finish  my  sentence.  And  the  Senator  from 
New  York  must  know  that  so  long  as  that  condition  exists,  so  long  as  the 
United  States  exercises  its  right  to  discriminate  against  a  single  Province  of 
Canada,  Canada  will  not  adm;t  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood  from  the  United 
States;  and  then,  under  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
offers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  could  not  issue  his  proclamation  and 
the  United  States  could  not  admit  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood  from  any  Prov- 
ince of  Canada,  although  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  section  2  to  admit  these 
articles  from  such  Provinces  as  waive  those  restrictions. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr,  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  states  without  qualification  that 
every  Senator  knows  that  if  this  amendment  prevails  it  will  practically  nullify 
the  paper  clause  of  the  agreement.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the  negotia- 
tors on  the  part  of  Canada  had  an  intelligent  conception  of  what  the  agreement 
would  do,  and  does  he  not  think  that  the  bill  now  before  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, which  contains  the  very  provision  embodied  in  the  amendment.  Indicates 
that  the  Canadians  are  not  so  sure  that  the  restrictions  will  not  be  removed 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  seems  to  be? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  proves  conclusively  that  Canada  antici- 
pates and  expects  that  the  Provinces — or  some  of  the  Provinces — may  not 
remove  that  selfsame  duty  on  exports,  and  for  this  reason  that  the  bill  before 
the  Canadian  Parliament  contains  this  proviso: 

Provided  aUo,  That  sach  wood  palp,  paper  or  board,  being  the  prodacts  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  dnty  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  when 
such  wood  pulp,  paper  or  board,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all 
parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  united  States. 

Mr.  Gailinger.  Yes;  but  that 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  a  manifest  attempt  in  that  bill  to  compel  the  United 
States  to  admit  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood  from  all  Provinces  of  Canada, 
regardless  of  whether  those  Provinces  maintain  their  export  duty  or  not 

Mr.  Gallinger.  It  seems  to  me  that  Canada  is  dealing  in  that  proviso  with 
her  own  Provinces ;  that  it  Is  not  suggested  that  the  United  States  shall  make 
any  compulsion  upon  Canada.  The  provision  is  that  this  so-called  reciprocity 
shall  become  operative  when  we  have  access  to  the  Canadian  market  and  all 
parts  of  Canada,  precisely  what  the  bill  in  the  Canadian  Parllam^it  says. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  nego- 
tiators on  the  part  of  Canada  were  not  able  to  guarantee  to  the  United  States 
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that  these  export  duties  were  to  be  removed  by  all  the  Provinces,  and  for  that 
reason — desiring;  to  have  them  removed — ^they  consented  to  this  proviso,  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  which, 
if  we  take  it  Just  as  It  comes  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  a  force  which  will  gradually  compel  one  Province  after 
another  to  remove  the  export  duty,  because  any  Province  which  maintains  the 
fxiwrt  duty  will  realize  in  a  short  time  that  Its  market  for  wood  and  wood  pulp 
is  restricted.  Not  only  will  the  American  manufacturers  be  unable  to  buy 
Canadian  wood  and  wood  pulp  without  paying  the  American  tariff,  but  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  will  not  be  able  to  buy  the  wood  and  the  wood  pulp 
from  that  Province  for  export  to  the  United  States,  because  of  the  proviso 
that  paper  made  from  those  products  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  United 
States  without  the  payment  of  the  duty. 

And  hence  it  was  believed  by  the  original  negotiators,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
It  was  believed  by  the  framers  of  this  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  to  maintain  there  the  proviso  that  such  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood  should 
only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  those  Provinces  that  abolished  their  export 
duty,  would  result  in  the  course  of  time  in  forcing  each  Province,  as  a  com* 
merclal  proposition,  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  restrict  its  exports. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Smoot,  and  others  rose. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK  of  Wyoming.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the 
Senator  from  Xobraska  is  right  as  to  the  agreement,  I  will  ask  him  whether,  as 
he  understands  the  agreement,  it  provides  or  looks  to  future  reciprocal  trade  in 
these  articles  after  the  prohibition  may  have  been  removed  from  Canadian 
timber?  Does  he  understand  that  as  a  part  of  the  agreement  it  looks  to  future 
possible  reciprocal  trade  in  these  articles? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  would  ultimately  be  the  result  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Now  let  me  ask  the  Senator:  Is  there  anything  In 
section  2,  which  Is  now  before  us,  that  hints  in  the  slightest  degree  at  any 
reciprocal  trade  In  these  articles,  even  if  the  effect  should  be  to  cause  the  pro- 
vincial governments  to  remove  these  restrictions?  Is  there  anything  Va  section 
2  that  hints  in  the  slightest  degree  at  reciprocal  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  is  not  In  this  particular  bill;  but  as  we  know  from 
an  official  publication  published  under  the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  bill  before 
the  Canadian  Parliament  does  provide  that  the  American  manufacturers  of 
paper  shall  be  permitted  free  access  to  the  Canadian  markets. 

Bnt.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the 
market  in  Canada  for  paper  made  in  the  Fnited  States  is  of  comparatively  In- 
sfgnlflcant  value  to  the  American  manufacturers  of  paper  as  compared  with  the 
great  benefit  which  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  Importation  into  this 
coimtxy  of  the  raw  materials  or  the  partly  manufactured  material  of  wood  pulp 
from  which  they  manufacture  their  paper. 

Mr.  Ol\rk  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  themselves  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  on 
every  other  opiwrtunlty,  have  shown  that  one  reason  why  they  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  manufacturing  paper  is  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  has  the 
cheaper  wood  to  manufacture  his  paper  from,  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
give  to  the  American  manufacturer  the  cheaper  Canadian  wood. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Williams,  and  others  rose. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  Hitthcock.  Just  now  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Assuming  that  the  Senator's  argument  is  correct, 
ban  thlf»  secilon  ;iny  place  In  a  reciprocal  bill?  Ought  It  r.ot  to  come  in  a  tariff 
5111 — properly  before  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  a  tariff  bill?  In  other  words, 
the  Congress  of  the  I'nltfd  States  to-day  Ik  engaged  in  revising  certain  schedules 
of  the  tariff — the  woolen  schedule  and  the  cotton  schedule.  Why  should  we 
.  select  from  Schedule  M  one  article  In  thnt  schedule  and  leave  the  balance  of  the 
schedule  untouched,  thus  effecting  tariff  legislation  pure  and  simple  under  the 
guise  of  a  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  would  do  that  because  it  was  embodied  n^  one  of  the 
schednles  which  came  to  us  from  the  President,  and  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
It  comes  from  the  House  Is  exactly  in  the  language  of  the  paragraph  of  that 
agreement  as  tranPinltlecl  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  President. 

I  now  vield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  some  of  the  wording 
of  the  agreement 
Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  it. 
Mr.  ELiTCHCocK  (reading) : 

Provided,  That  snch  paper  and  board,  yalued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  wood 
pulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty, 
export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoeyer  (whether  in  the  form 
of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  In 
any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation, 
or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board, 
or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  In  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp, 
or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Go  right  on  and  read  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  "Provided" 

Mr.  Smoot.  Read  the  proviso.  That  is  a  part  of  the  agreement  as  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  only  reading  that  part  to  prove  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Canadian  negotiators  took  into  account  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment desired  to  compel  the  Provinces  to  abolish  their  export  duty ;  and  not 
being  able  to  guarantee  that  they  would  abolish  the  export  duty,  the  negotiators 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  only  admit  those  products  from  the 
Provinces  which  did. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Now,  if  the  Senator  will  read  the  proviso,  the  statement  will  bo 
complete. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  statement  Is  absolutely  complete  to  show  that  the  nego- 
tiators took  the  export  duty  into  account  and  opened  the  door  to  the  United 
States  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  export  duty,  although  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment itself  was  not  able  to  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Every  Senator  knows  that  But  there  were  two  parties  to  the 
negotiation,  and  the  negotiators  for  the  United  States  demanded  that  paper  from 
Canada  should  come  into  the  United  States  free,  provided — ^now,  if  the  Senator 
will  read  the  proviso  I  asked  him  to  his  statement  will  be  complete. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  was  to  come  in  only  from  those  Provinces  which  abolished 
the  export  duty. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Of  course,  but 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root] 
would  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  get  paper  or  wood  pulp  or  pulp  wood 
from  any  Province  wthout  admitting  it  from  all  Provinces,  regardless  of  the 
export  duty. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  the  wording  of  the  treaty — that  they  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  Canada.  That  was  the  proviso.  Canada  insisted  upon 
it,  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  Canadian  bill  to-day. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  All  parts  of  Canada,  provided  those  parts  did  not  impose  an 
export  duty. 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  says  it  exactly,  I  think. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Read  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  But,  as  I  have  stated,  I  do  not  desire  longer  to  occupy  the 
floor.  It  seems  to  me  a  self-evident  proposition  that  the  Root  amendment  is 
essentially  an  effort  to  nulllft^  section  2.  The  short  way  to  nuUift^  section  2  is 
to  move  to  strike  out  section  2  and  bring  it  to  a  vote  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.    Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  desire  to  ask  him  a  question.  Is  it  his  desire,  by 
section  2  or  otherwise,  to  Incorporate  anything  In  the  pending  bill  that  was  not 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  between  the  two  Governments? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Then  there  must  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Root  amendment  and  as  to  the  effect  of  section  2.  Would  the 
Senator  be  willing.  Instead  of  section  2,  to  have  the  exact  wording  of  the  com- 
pact between  the  two  nations  restored  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  not  be  willing  myself  to  consent  to  any  amendment 
which  would  send  this  bill  back  to  the  other  body,  where  It  might  not  finally 
reach  concurrence. 
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Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Has  the  Senator  so  little  confidence  in  the  other 
House  as  to  believe  that  they  would  want  to  put  anything  in  the  bill  that  was 
not  included  in  the  agreement? 

Mr.  HiTOHOOCK.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  other  body  and  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  bill  as  they  sent  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  has  a  degree  of  modesty  as  a  Senator 
which  he  never  had  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House. 


Thubsdat,  June  22,  1911. 
bedpbocitt  with  canada. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  B.  i412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ViCK  Pbesident.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Bacon.  What  is  the  amendment? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  amendment  commonly  known  as  the  Root  amend- 
ment— the  Boot  amendment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  intention  at  this  time  to  discuss  the 
general  features  of  the  bill  before  us.  At  a  later  day  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to 
hear  from  me  in  regard  to  the  amendments  which  I  have  proposed  to  the  bill. 
I  can  not,  however,  permit  a  vote  to  be  taken  upon  the  amendment  presented  by 
the  committee  and  which  nears  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr* 
Boot]  without  giving  as  briefiy  as  I  can  the  reasons  which  will  control  my  vote 
upon  that  amendment. 

I  shall  vote  against  it,  but  I  shall  not  vote  against  it  because  it  is  either  In 
harmony  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  agreement  which  is  said  to  have  been  made 
between  the  executive  department  of  the  United  States  and  certain  represent- 
atives of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  shall  vote  against  it  because  I  am  in  favor 
of  free  wood  pulp  and  of  free  print  paper.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  free  admission 
to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  these  articles,  because  I  believe  that  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  United  States  have  by  a  long-continued  and  suc- 
cessful effort  practically  eliminated  competition  from  this  enterprise  in  America. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  prices  at  which  print  paper  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  are  not  determined  by  the  ordinary  rules  and  forces  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. I  believe  that  these  manufacturers  have  so  restricted  their  own  oper- 
ations, have  so  manipulated  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged,  that  they 
fix  for  the  publishers  of  the  United  States  just  such  price  as  they  desire  to  de- 
maiul  for  what  they  produce.  I  believe  that  every  American  competitive  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  a  protective  duty  which  will  in  substance  measure  the 
diflTer^ice  t>etween  the  cost  of  producing  at  home  and  elsewhere  with  this  one 
exception,  which  I  am  about  to  name. 

I  more  than  once  said,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  according  to  my  political  phi- 
losophy, according  to  my  economic  views  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  consumer  of  any  article  or  commodity  has  a  better  right  to 
competition  in  the  production  and  the  sale  of  that  commodity  than  the  producer 
has  to  protection  in  that  commodity ;  and,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  when 
I  can  separate  any  such  article  from  the  mass  which  may  t>e  contained  in  any 
schedule,  I  never  intend  to  vote  for  any  protection  upon  any  article  in  which,  or 
concerning  which,  competition  has  been  by  unlawful  agreement,  conspiracy,  or 
practice  destroyed  in  our  own  country. 

I  am  a  t>ellever,  notwithstanding  some  modem  doctrines  in  that  respect,  in 
competition.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  force  which  can  be  depended  upon  in  in- 
dustrial life  to  safely  and  fairly  and  Justly  determine  prices.  I  believe  it  is  the 
chief  flactor  in  a  reasonable  and  fair  and  just  distribution  of  the  wealth  which 
la  from  time  to  time  produced  by  the  labor  of  man. 

I  think  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fftshion 
and  mold  every  enactment  with  the  purpose  to  pref>er>'e  in  the  business  affairs  of 
this  country  that  effective  and  substantial  competition  which  will  protect  not 
only  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business,  but  those  who  must  buy  the  products 
tliat  are  the  result  of  the  business. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President- 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  cordially  agree  with  the  Senator  in  thinking  that  competition 
Is  still  the  life  of  trade,  and  most  desirable,  but  unless  I  misunderstand  this 
matter,  the  Paper  Trust,  if  it  be  a  trust,  would  be  substantially  in  the  same 
position  when  the  tariff  is  taken  off  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  as  it  is  to-day 
with  the  tariff  on  both.  In  other  words,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  their  raw  material  will  fully  compensate  the  paper  manufacturers  for 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  their  finished  article. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understand  perfectly  the  point  to  which  my  friend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  refers,  and  I  agree  entirely  with  the  view  which  he  expressed 
upon  that  subject  a  few  days  ago.  I,  however,  am  powerless  to  change  this 
situation  in  that  regard.  All  that  I  can  do  at  the  present  time  is  to  see  to  it, 
in  so  far  as  my  vote  is  concerned,  that  print  paper  shall  come  from  Canada  free 
of  duty  on  paper  of  the  value  of  4  cents  per  pound  or  less.  If  I  had  my  way, 
there  would  be  no  such  limitation  in  the  bill.  I  see  no  reason  for  admitting  free 
paper  that  costs  4  cents  a  pound  or  less  that  does  not  equally  apply  to  paper 
that  costs  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  but  I  can  not  rewrite  this  measure.  1 
can  not  inject  into  it  my  own  opinions  with  regard  to  the  proper  adjustment,  and 
I  am  limited  to  the  mere  recording  of  a  vote  at  the  present  time  upon  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  tariff  is  now  or  will  be  in  the  future  the  chief 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  those  combinations  which  have  fastened 
themselves  upon  the  American  people,  and  which  have  destroyed  in  many  of 
the  great  fields  of  enterprise  the  competitive  forces  upon  which  the  w*orld  has 
heretofore  depended  for  its  safety.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  instruments 
which  we  can  employ  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  combine  with  his  f^lows  in  order  to  extinguish  the  competition,  which  will, 
if  permitted  its  free  and  its  full  effect,  fairly  regulate  prices  in  our  country 
and  protect  the  consumer  of  all  articles  against  the  unchecked  avarice  and 
greed  of  men  who  take  all  they  can  and  keep  all  they  take. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do.  -^ 

Mr.  Borah.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  for  information.  What  difficulty  will 
there  be  upon  the  part  of  the  trust  to  extend  its  operations  across  the  line? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  say  that  the  free  admission  of  this  or  any  other 
article  will  effectually  and  permanently  prevent  the  organization  of  trusts.  It 
is  possible  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  combine  with  the 
manufacturers  of  Canada  and  then  exact  whatever  prices  they  may  see  fit  to 
demand.  My  only  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  that  it 
will  be  more  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  United  States  to 
embrace  in  their  combination  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  continent  than  It 
has  been  to  take  in  the  manufacturers  of  our  own  country. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  modem  doctrine  which  is  disseminated  so 
carefully  not  only  by  the  selfish  but  the  altruistic;  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
propaganda  that  comes  at  the  same  time  from  the  lover  of  humanity  and  the 
captain  of  industry,  namely,  that  we  must  permit  the  business  of  the  United 
States  to  combine,  to  monopolize,  and  then  attempt  to  protect  the  people  by  a 
Federal  commission  which  shall  fix  the  price  of  the  things  they  make  and  sell. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  just  a  moment.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  day  and  in 
our  age  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  undertake  to  fix  the  price 
of  everything  in  which  the  American  people  deal,  and  when  it  does  undertake 
that  function  it  will  have  absorbed  so  much  of  the  energy  of  the  Nation  that 
it  may  well  take  the  next  step,  and  it  will  very  speedily  take  the  next  step,  of 
excluding  entirely  the  individual  interest  in  our  industrial  life. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  join  at  any  time  with  the 
learned  Senator  from  Iowa  in  legislation  dealing  with  trusts  when  they  are 
declared  to  be  trusts,  but  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  it  has 
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never  been  determined  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  paper  trust  in  the  United 

States.    It  has  been  charged 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  mistaken  about 
that 

Mr.  Galungeb.  No;  I  think  some  of  the  officials  have  been  indicted,  but  It 
has  not  yet  been  determined  that  it  is  a  trust  in  restraint  of  trade.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be — and  I  think  I  am  correct — ^the  Senator  is  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  independent  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  And  if  this  so-called  trust,  which  has  not  yet  been  legally 
determined  to  be  a  trust  is  to  be  punished  by  opening  our  markets  to  Canadian 
paper,  I  suppose  all  these  independent  manufacturers  will  likewise  be  punished. 

Then,  again,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question — we  will  take  the 
International  Paper  Co.  as  an  illustration.  Would  he  be  in  favor  of  dissolving 
that  corporation  and  reestablishing  25  or  80  small  paper  concerns  over  the 
country ;  and,  if  that  could  be  done,  does  be  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  base  my  belief  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
Paper  Trust  upon  any  judicial  proceeding.  That  belief  arises  from  a  some- 
what careful  examination  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  a  somewhat  studious  investigation  with  respect  to  the  general 
operations  of  this  company  in  the  United  States,  and  some  experience  with  the 
paper  mills  of  the  United  States.  I  had,  while  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
the  duty  put  upon  me  of  buying  from  the  paper  mills  of  this  country  the  sup- 
plies for  the  State  of  which  I  was  governor,  and  I  became  sqfnewhat  familiar 
with  the  general  subject 

With  regard  to  the  following  question,  I  understand  perfectly  that  some  hard- 
ship might  follow  the  rule  which  I  advocate.  I  know  that  there  are  some 
alleged  independent  manufacturers.  They  are  independent  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  not  financially  combined  with,  or  absorbed  into,  the  Paper  Trust,  but 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  Paper  Trust  substantially  dominates  the  business 
and  determines  the  prices,  and  fixes  the  conditions  upon  which  paper  shall  be 
sold,  and  to  whom  paper  shall  be  sold,  and  by  whom  paper  shall  be  sold  to 
particular  purchapers;  and  if  I  must  impose  a  hardship  xi\H>n  the  indei)endent, 
or  so-culled  indei)eiidoiit.  manufacturers  in  order  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
burden  of  these  greater  evils  I  choose  to  destroy  the  trust  rather  than  to  pre- 
serve the  Independent  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Now,  Mr.  President  one  other  question,  if  the  Senator  pleases. 

Mr.  Reed.  W^e  can  not  hear  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Galungeb.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  one  other  question.  If 
he  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr  Gallingeb.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  which  is  the  company  always  haled  into  court — ^at  least  the  court  of  public 
opinion — ^manufactures  print  paper  exclusively.  The  independent  companies,  so 
called,  make  different  grades  of  paper,  and  there  are  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hundrads  of  different  kinds  of  paper  made  in  this  country. 

Now,  while  the  destruction  of  this  so-called  trust  may  be  a  good  thing  in  the 
broad  sense — I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  it  is  a  trust,  but  we  will  admit 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  argument— our  anxiety  is  always  expressed  in  behalf 
of  the  ultimate  consumer.  I  will  ask  the  Senator,  in  all  seriousness,  if  print 
paper  from  Canada  is  admitted  free  of  duty  and  while  it  will,  it  is  alleged,  put 
16,000,000  into  the  pockets  of  the  publishers  of  newspapers  in  this  country — one 
is  to  receive  $550,000  out  of  it — will  It  help,  to  an  infinitesimal  amount,  a  single 
man  who  buys  his  1-cent  paper  or  his  10-cent  magazine? 

will  it  not  put  that  money  absolutely  into  the  coffers  of  the  rich  men  who 
are  now  making  enormous  profits  out  of  the  publication  of  large  newspapers? 
One  gentleman,  who  gave  testimony  that  his  concern  was  a  small  newspaper 
compared  to  many  others,  said  that  his  profits  are  $200,000;  and  yet  he  wants 
free  print  paper  to  make  larger  profit. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  inquiring  into  the  financial  operations  or  the  financial 
successes  of  newspaper  publidiers.  I  have  looked  upon  the  newspaper  publisher 
as  a  consumer  of  this  particular  commodity.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  in  the  general  attrition  of  affairs,  if  we  had  the  competition  in  this  country 
that  we  ought  to  have.  If  the  newspaper  publisher  can  buy  his  paper  for  $500,- 
000  per  year  less  than  he  now  pays,  somehow  and  somewhere  the  people  who 
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deal  with  that  newspaper  publisher  will  receive  the  beneflt,  or  a  part  of  the 
benefit,  of  the  reduction  In  price. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Now,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  simply  endeavoring  to  plant  myself  upon  the  competitive 
idea  in  the  business  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  will  not  Interrupt  the  Senator  further.  It  has  troubled 
some  of  us  to  discover  a  way  whereby  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  man  who 
buys  the  newspaper  or  who  advertises,  is  going  to  derive  any  benefit  whatever 
out  of  this.  One  gentleman  before  the  committee  did  say  that  he  thought  they 
might  make  the  newspapers  a  little  larger  than  they  are.  I  would  pray  heaven 
that  they  would  make  them  foaller,  rather  than  larger,  if  I  had  my  way.  I 
think  they  are  big  enough  now. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  intending  to  quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  upon  that  point  I  am  not  here  as  the  defender  or  apologist  of  the 
newspapers.  Formerly  they  treated  me  with  some  kindness,  but  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  issues  of  the  newspapers  for  the  last  few  months  will  understand 
my  imselflshness  in  what  I  am  now  saying. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  PREBiDiNo  Officer  (Mr.  Brown  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  I  do. 

Mr.  Borah.  Assuming  that  there  is  a  Paper  Trust  and  that  it  is  in  control  in 
a  large  measure  of  the  American  market  with  reference  to  the  production  and 
sale  of  paper,  but  assuming  also  that  there  are  some  independent  paper  com- 
panies, would  it  not  be  better  to  pass  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Pomerene]«  instead  of  passing  this  reciprocity  bill  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  trust? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  for  the  reciprocity  bill,  and  therefore  I  can  not  speak 
for  those  who  do  favor  it  in  its  present  form.  With  respect  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  am  entirely  favorable  to  his  suggestion,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  violates  the  law  ought  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
violation  of  it 

Mr.  Borah.  I  suppose  the  Senator,  though,  would  favor  a  limitation  upon 
attorneys*  fees  in  case  the  prosecution  was  begun. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  convinced  upon  that  point  that  it  will  be  vastly  more 
economical  for  the  Government  to  increase  the  force  of  its  regular  employees 
and  abandon  the  practice  of  employing  special  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  from  anything  I  have  said 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  modern  development  of  business.  I  understand 
perfectly  that  business  must  be  carried  on  in  a  big  way  in  these  days.  In  a  way 
so  big  and  comprehensive  that  it  can  employ  all  the  economies  which  are  known 
to  modern  times.  But  there  is  no  field  of  enterprise  so  small  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  hold  more  than  one  concern ;  I  care  not  whether  It  Is  the  business  of 
selling  peanuts  or  the  business  of  manufacturing  steel  rails;  the  field  is  large 
<;nough  to  absorb  and  employ  all  the  energies  of  mankind  and  all  the  capital 
that  can  contribute  to  economy  and  still  preserve  competition  in  Its  most  effec- 
tive form. 

This  is  not  material  to  the  present  discussion,  of  course.  I  have  thought  It 
necessary  to  digress  a  moment  in  order  that  it  might  be  understood  fully  why 
I  propose  to  vote  against  this  amendment.  I  did  not  want  it  to  be  thought  by 
any  Senator  that  I  was  voting  against  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  either  with 
or  against  the  original  agreement  for  reciprocity  with  Canada.  I  do  not  recog- 
nize any  original  agreement.  I  entirely  dissent  from  the  view  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  any  power  to  make  any  proposition  to  Canada  or 
receive  any  proposition  from  Canada  looking  to  a  change  In  the  tariff  laws  of 
the  United  States.    I  shall  discuss  that  phase  of  the  matter  at  some  later  time. 

I  do  not  criticize  our  Chief  Executive  because  he  entered  upon  the  Investiga- 
tion of  our  tariff  or  commercial  relations  with  Canada.  I  applaud  him  for  his 
industry  in  that  respect  But  if  we  are  to  observe  the  Constitution  of  our 
country,  if  we  are  to  preserve  those  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  our  Executive  must  pause  and  stop 
short  of  creating  any  condition  out  of  which  any  obligation  arises,  moral  or 
legal,  for  the  change  of  our  tariff  laws.  That  power  Is  In  Congress  alone.  It  is 
not  only  In  Congress  alone,  but  any  proposition  looking  to  a  modification  of  our 
revenue  laws  must  originate  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  President 
has  the  power  to  do  what  he  had  done,  then,  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr, 
Nelson]  said,  and  so  well  said,  the  other  day,  our.  relations  with  Canada  could 
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be  chflDged  by  the  mere  nsseut  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  without  any  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  HoutKe  of  RepresentatlTes. 

This  bill  must  be  considered  as  though  it  had  originated  in  truth  and  in  fact 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  must  not  be  treated  as  having  been  origi- 
nated anywhere  else  in  any  other  department  of  the  Government  I  would  not 
care  to  say  so  much  as  this  were  it  not  that  I  intend  to  Insist  later  on  upon 
that  freedom  of  consideration,  that  liberty  of  amendment,  and  not  only  the  legal 
right  of  amendment,  but  the  moral  right  and  duty  of  amendment,  which  ought 
to  be  felt  by  every  Senator  in  this  body. 

I  would  not  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  contention  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Yorli  with  regard  to  the  harmony  of  this  amendment  with  the 
arrangement  made  between  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
two  representatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  it  not  that  I  can  not  stand 
sil^itly  by  and  see  a  doctrine  of  that  sort  become  the  prevalent  impression 
throughout  the  country. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  says  the  President  has  stated  In  a  speech 
delivered  somewhere,  I  think  in  Chicago,  that  his  amendment — that  Is.  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee — is  according  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment I  do  not  think  It  is.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  only  not  In 
harmony  with  the  original  arrangement  but  it  is  indirect  and  positive  op- 
position to  the  original  arrangement  The  truth  is  that  the  bill  as  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
arrangement  made  between  the  State  Department  of  our  country  and  the  min- 
isters of  Canada.  Why?  Because  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  omits 
the  condition  upon  which  paper  is  to  be  admitted  free  Into  Canada.  I  agree  to 
the  criticism  of  the  bill  made  in  that  respect.  The  proposed  amendment  how- 
ever, attaches  a  new  condition  upon  the  admission  of  certain  paper  and  pulp 
and  wood  Into  the  United  States,  and  therefore  we  have  a  bill  here  Which,  If 
unamended,  does  not  conform  to  the  original  arrangement  and  which,  if 
amended  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Tork,  overthrows  the  entire 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  original  arrangement  so  far  as  wood  pulp  and  paper 
fire  concerned. 

I  can  prove  that,  I  think,  so  plainly  and  so  effectually  that  there  can  be  no 
longer  doubt  about  it  It  will  be  remembered  that  Schedule  A,  which  is  found 
in  the  message  of  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  January 
26,  1911,  was  attached  to  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Patterson 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  letter,  together  with  these  schedules,  consti- 
tute whatever  proposition  was  made  by  these  representatives  of  Canada  to  our 
State  Department;  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Knox  accepting  these  propositions,  in 
so  far  as  he  could,  constitutes  the  only  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  I  now  turn 
to  Schedule  A  and  ask  those  Senators  who  are  here  to  follow  me  a  moment 

Wood  pulp,  paper,  and  wood  are  on  the  free  list,  a  free  list  which,  according 
to  the  title,  is  to  be  reciprocal,  but  the  title  of  the  list  is  of  course  modified  by 
the  conditions  which  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  It  first  declares  on 
this  subject : 

Palp  of  wood— 

And  so  on — 
valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper. 

If  the  agreement  or  arrangement  had  ended  there,  then  there  would  have  been 
an  understanding  that  wood  and  pulp  and  paper  of  the  sort  descrilied  here 
would  be  admitted  free  into  the  United  States  and  free  into  Canada.  The  first 
condition,  however,  provides  the  circumstances  under  which  It  shall  be  admitted 
free  into  the  United  States;  that  is,  it  limits  the  effects  of  the  paragraph  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred,  and  that  is  that  this  paper  and  board,  and  so  forth, 
fiball  not  come  into  the  United  States  free  if  it  comes  burdened  with  any  export 
duty  or  restriction  or  limitation  whatsoever  upon  its  export  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States.  That  fixes,  according  to  the  agreement,  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  articles  shall  come  into  the  United  States  free.  The  sub- 
Ktance  of  this  provision  is  that  if  the  wood  from  which  the  paper  is  made,  or 
the  pulp  from  which  the  paper  is  made,  or  the  board  from  which  the  paper  is 
made  comes  from  a  quarter  in  Canada  which  imposes  any  such  duty,  fee,  or 
restriction,  then  it  can  not  come  into  the  United  States  under  this  arrangement 
but  must  pay  the  general  duty  prescribed  by  our  general  tariff  law.  But  if 
these  things  come  from  lands  which  are  not  subject  to  the  provincial  duties  or 
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restrictions  or  limitations,  then  such  pulp  and  such  board  and  such  paper  enter 
our  markets  without  any  duty  whatsoever. 

The  next  provision  determines  the  circumstances  under  which  our  wood  and 
pulp  and  paper  shall  enter  Canada  free,  and  it  provides : 


free  of  duty  into  the  united  States. 

That  is  to  say,  Canada  will  not  admit  our  wood  or  pulp  or  paper  until  we 
admit  all  the  paper,  all  the  pulp  that  may  come  from  any  part  of  Canada  free. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  J  will  yield  in  Just  a  moment.  That  simply  means,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  for  the  time  being  we  shall  admit  these  articles  free  if  they  come 
from  lands  that  are  not  subject  to  these  limitations,  but  that  Canada  shall  not 
admit  our  like  products  free  until  we  give  to  Canada  free  paper  and  pulp  from 
all  her  Dominion.     I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  all  of  his  propositions, 
with  the  exception  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  the  vital  proposition. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  latter  I  could  agree  to  if  the  second  proviso  was  not  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  paragraph,  but  the  words  are  used  in  the 
last  proviso.  It  does  not  say  **  provided,"  but  it  says  "  provided  also,"  meaning 
t^at  it  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  part  of  the  paragraph,  and  so  sure  am  I  that 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  agreement  or  the  parties  to  the  agreement  had  that 
idea  that  I  took  particular  pains  to  find  out  what  was  said  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Fielding  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  I  have  with  me  here  a  copy  of  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  read  them. 

Mr.  Smoot.  His  remarks  plainly  state  that  this  applied  to  the  paper  and  pulp 
of  Canada  only  when  the  restrictions  from  every  district  or,  in  other  words, 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  were  removed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  read  what  purported  to  be  a  part  of  the  speech  made 
by  one  of  these  ministers  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Fielding;  and  my  recollection  of  the  purport  of  what  he  said  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Gallinges.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  Mr.  Fielding  on  the  26th  day  of  January  introduced  into  the 
Canadian  Parliament  a  bill,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  but  I  presume 
the  Senator  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  should  like  to  know,  because  I  want  to  be  set  right  on  this 
question,  how  the  Senator  gets  rid  of  the  words  which  I  will  read : 

Provided,  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  when 
such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  beine  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all 
parts  of  Canada  nree  of  duty  Into  the  united  States. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  arrangement.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  is  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  so-called  Root 
amendment,  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  at  all.  That  is  just  where  there  seems  to  be  so  great  a 
mistake.  The  proposition  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  just 
read  fixes  the  circumstances  or  conditions  under  which  these  articles  shall 
pass  from  the  United  States  into  Canada.  The  amendment  that  Is  proposed  by 
the  committee  fixes  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  the  wood  pulp 
and  paper  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States,  and  therein  lies  a  very  great 
difl'erence  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  can  not  see  why  this  does  not  operate  both  ways 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  at  all;  it  was ^    ,  ,.  ^  ^      .  *. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Because  it  says  that  our  products  shall  be  admitted  free  into 
Canada  when  the  products  of  Canada  are  admitted  free  of  duty  Into  the  United 
States  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  ^     .      - 

Mr  CuAfMiNS.  Preclselv.  Canada  did  not  Inteud  that  any  of  our  products  of 
the  character  under  discussion  should  be  admitted  into  the  Dominion  until  the 
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like  products  from  all  parts  of  Canada  came  into  the  United  States  free.  The 
Uii4ted  States  intended,  however,  that  these  products  from  landB  which  are  not 
burdened  with  these  limitations  or  restrictions  should  come  in  at  once  free  of 
duty,  waiting  for  future  developments  to  see  whether  we  would  ever  get  into 
Canada  free. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  am  seeking  light  now ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
where  he  finds  that  provision  in  the  agreement  or  in  any  statement  of  the  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  CuuuiNS.  I  have  read  it  already.  I  will  read  it  again,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  it.     We  first  have  a  schedule 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  I  want  the  Senator  ta  read  the  proviso  also  in  connection 
with  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  read  Just  as  fast  as  I  can.     Schedule  A  is  entitled : 

Articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  to  be  admitted  Into 
Canada  free  of  duty  when  imported  from  the  United  States,  and,  reciprocallv,  articles 
the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  Canada  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  when  Imported  from  Canada. 

If  there  were  nothing  more,  every  article  mentioned  in  the  list  would  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  would  be  admitted  into  Canada 
free  of  duty.  It  i^eq Hires  ^'onle  sort  of  modification  In  order  to  change  that 
result.    Let  us  see  now  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Gaixingeb.  That  is  genuine  reciprocity,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  call  It  reciprocity. 

Mr.  (vAixiNOEB.  It  is  not  quite  rociprocity.    It  would  be  exchange. 

Mr.  CuMMiKs.  It  is  not  reciprocity  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  GALUNonc  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  simply  free  trade  in  those  articles.  In  the  sense  in  which 
free  trade  is  reciprocity,  this,  of  course,  would  be  reciprocity,  but  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  used  tliat  term  heretofore,  and  especially  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  used  it  as  a  politionl  doctrine  or  to  describe  a  political  doctrine. 

Now,  I  read — 

Provided,  That  such  paper  and  board,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  wood 
pulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada — 

Being  the  products  of  Canada — 

when  imported  therefi-om  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  oi  additional  charge  or  license  fee,  or 
otherwise)  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by 
law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  shall 
have  been  imposed  upon  sur*h  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  ihe  manu- 
facture of  such  paper.  b*)ard,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  paper  or  board. 

Now.  w€*  have  limited  the  admission  into  the  United  States  tc;  certain  «H>ndt- 
tions : 

Provitied  alto.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada — 

Mark  you  now,  the  former  provision  referred  to  admissions  into  the  United 
Stjitps.    Tills  provision  refors  t(»  oilmis.slons  into  Canada — 

shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  ir.to  Canada  from  the  United  States  when  such  wood 
pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  free  of  duty  Into  the  United  States. 

If  the  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre^eu  tat  Ives  who  brought  the  bill  forward 
there  bad  wanted  to  make  the  bill  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  arrangement  be- 
tween these  two  departments,  there  would  have  been  in  the  bill,  in  addition  to 
the  words  now  in  it,  the  provision  that  when  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  so  forth, 
rauie  into  th^  United  States  from  all  parts  of  Canac^  free,  then  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  should  have  the  right  to  export  into  Canada  free, 
and  that  the  Parliament  must  pass  a  law  of  thi*t  character  before  this  bill  goes 
into  effect 

So  when  Mr.  Fielding  introduced  his  bill  into  the  Canadian  Parliament  he 
made  exactly  that  provision,  and  proposed  Just  such  a  law  as  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ought  to  have  prescribed  In  order  that  if  the  law 
were  not  passed  and  we  were  not  made  sure  thereby  of  free  admission  into 
Canada  when  these  articles  came  free  from  all  parts  of  Canada  into  the  United 
States  the  agreement  itself  would  never  become  effective.  Why  that  was 
omitted  from  the  bill  introtUiotd  In  the  House  I  tlo  not  know,  but  I  dissent  en- 
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tirely  from  the  proposition  that  the  nmendment  here  proposed  brings  the  bill 
into  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Gallii^ger.  Mr.  President,  It  strikes  me  that  the  first  provision  the  Sen- 
ator has  read,  where  it  is  provided  that  products  of  Canada  shall  not  come 
from  Provinces  that  impose  an  export  duty,  means  that  Mr.  Fielding  entertained 
the  view  that  that  inhibition  would  be  removed,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  go 
Into  this  bargain  with  the  United  States  upon  the  assumption  that  they  would 
get  sufficient  benefits  for  the  provincial  parliaments  to  remove  that  inhibition. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Fielding  thought  these  restrictions 
would  be  removed  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  and  his  associates  dealt  very 
gingerly  with  that  particular  phase  of  this  negotiation.  You  will  remember  that 
in  their  letter  they  say.  In  substance,  "  We  have  no  power  to  deal  for  the 
Provinces,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  influence  their  action  with  respect  to 
these  things."  Is  not  that  the  language  substantially  in  that  letter?  I  am  quot- 
ing entirely  from  memory.    In  order  to  be  sure  about  it  I  will  refer  to  it. 

With  respect  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  concerning  the  duties  upon  the 
several  srades  of  pulp,  printing  paper,  etc. — mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached  news-printing  paper  and  other  printing  paper  and 
board  made  from  wood  pulp,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  4  cents 4)er  pound  at  the  place  of 
shipment — ^we  note  that  you  desire  to  provide  that  such  articles  from  Canada  shall  be 
made  free  of  duty  in  the  united  States  only  upon  certain  conditions  respecting  the  ship- 
ment of  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  that  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  agreement.  The  restrictions  at 
present  existing  in  Canada  are  of  a  provincial  character.  They  have  been  adopted  by 
several  of  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  what  are  believed  to  pe  provincial  interests.  We 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  Interfere  with  the  provincial  authorities  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  in  the  administration  of  their  public  lands. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  ministers  in  fact  desire  that  the  exchange  of 
these  commodities  should  be  mutual  and  reciprocal,  they  might  have  done  at 
least  as  much  as  the  executive  department  did  with  regard  to  this  whole 
arrangement,  namely,  agree  that  they  would  use  every  effort  and  all  the  in- 
fluence they  had  to  induce  the  Provinces  to  so  modify  their  laws  that  these 
commodities  might  come  into  the  United  States  free.  I  observe  a  great  deal 
more  delicacy  on  the  part  of  these  commissioners  in  treating  with  their 
Provinces  than  I  observe  in  the  general  relation  between  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  our  own  Government  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  Cummins.  1  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinks  that  the  House  bill, 
without  the  second  proviso,  is  in  conformity  with  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not.  I  said  that  originally.  I  think  it  omits  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  our  manufacturers  of  these  articles  are  to 
enter  Canada  free. 

Mr.  Smoot.  In  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  there  is  no 
word  in  it  that  would  even  signify  that  paper  could  go  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  free  under  any  circumstances  or  conditions. 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  is  absolutely  nothing.  I  agree  to  that.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  Just  criticism  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Would  there  be  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  if  the  House  bill  had  included  the  second  proviso? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  suggestions  I  am  now  making,  of  course,  would  have 
been  entirely  irrelevant.  I  could  not  have  made  the  objection  to  the  House 
bill,  if  it  had  been  so  framed,  that  I  am  now  making  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  the  Senator  does  not  claim  that  if  the  second  proviso  had 
been  in  the  bill  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  agreement  In  any  way? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No;  of  course  I  do  not 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then  the  Senator  thinks  that  the  second  proviso  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  itself? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Smoot.  And  apart  from  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  entire  matter;  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered with  what  precedes  it.  The  only  difflculty  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
seems  to  have  is  that  by  its  very  words  it  refers  to  conditions  upon  which  we  are 
to  enter  Canada,  whereas  he  desires  to  make  it  refer  to  conditions  upon  which 
Canada  enters  the  United  States.  There  is  Just  that  difference  between  the  two 
things.    As  I  said  before,  the  House  bill  is  defective,  because  it  does  not  contain 
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t'??  r  iny  restriction  with  regard  to  conditions  under  which  we  shall  hare  free  trade 
'►^  >-«vith  Canada,  and  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee  is  defective  or 
'  '^^'v  wrong,  because  it  attaches  another  condition  to  the  free  admission  of  paper  into 
^  ■■■!     tbe  United  States. 

:^^:V'  Mr.  Smoot.  My  position  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the  second  proviso  does 
specifically  refer  to  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph,  and  that  both  provisions 
must  be  included  in  the  bill  to  make  it  perfect 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  agree  to  that  entirely,  Mr.  President ;  and  if  the  committee 
.;  or  anyone  who  is  In  favor  of  this  bill — I  would  not  venture,  of  course,  to  correct 
;/.  it  in  that  respect — will  change  it  so  that  it  recites  precisely  what  the  original 
I  .  arrangement  recites  and  in  the  same  way,  the  objection  I  am  now  making  would 
.,.  «>ntirely  disappear.  The  amendment,  however,  does  not  restore  the  bill  to  the 
...  form  in  which  it  was  originally  agreed  upon,  but  introduces  an  entirely  new 
^. .  condition  upon  which  wood  pulp  and  paper  shall  enter  the  United  States, 
r,  whereas  under  the  arrangement  as  originally  made  just  as  soon  as  Canada 
passes  her  bill  and  we  pass  our  bill — if  we  ever  do— there  will  at  once  begin 
-    tbe  Inflow  of  free  paper  from  certain  parts  of  Canada. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  New 

York  we  shall  never  receive  any  free  paper  or  free  wood  pulp  from  Canada 

•:    until  every  restriction  in  every  Province  in  Canada  is  removed  from  the  export 

of  these  articles.    That  is  the  difference  between  the  original  arrangement  and 

-    the  one  which  is  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  CmcMiNS.  Now,  mark  you — if  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  permit  me — I 

00  not  care  to  discuss  it  any  ftarther  unless  I  can  answer  some  question.  I  have 
said  what  I  have  largely  from  an  academic  standpoint.  It  would  make  no 
difference  with  my  vote  whether  it  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment or  whether  it  was  out  of  harmony  with  it.  I  oppose  it  because  I  believe 
it  Is  wrong  and  because  I  want  to  hasten  the  day  that  will  witness  the  free 
admission  of  print  paper  from  Canada  to  the  United  States.    I  close  by  saying 

1  would  vastly  prefer  the  admission  of  free  wood  pulp  instead  of  free  print 
IMiper :  but  that  seems  to  be  unattainable  at  this  time,  and  therefore  it  is  useless 
to  waste  our  strength  in  discussing  it 

Mr.  Gaixinqeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy  to  me  already  extended, 
and  I  will  promise  him  that  this  will  be  probably  the  only  question  I  shall  ask. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  very  gladly. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  have  been  somewhat  troubled  as  to  whether  under  section 

2  of  the  bill  we  are  going  to  get  free  paper  from  Canada  or  from  any  part  of 
Canada.  This  agreement  was  made  between  the  two  Governments — not  betweoi 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  between 
two  sovereign  Governments.  The  provision  in  section  2  is — I  shall  not  read  the 
first  part  of  It,  but  naming  pulp,  wood,  paper,  and  so  forth — 

when  Imported  therefrom — 

That  is,  from  Canada — 

directly  into  the  United  States,  ehall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent 
that  no  export  daty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  woatsoever 
(whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition 
or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  con- 
tractual relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  Imposed  upon  snch 
paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board, 
or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

That  Is  the  arrangement  between  the  two  Governments,  and  not  between  cer- 
tain Provinces  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
language  is  so  broad  that  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  matter  to  differentiate  and 
say  that  we  can  get  free  paper  from  the  Provinces  that  do  not  have  an  export 
duty,  but  that  we  can  not  get  it  from  the  Provinces  that  have  such  a  duty.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  that  provision  were  broad  enough  to  absolutely  exclude 
the  getting  of  paper  from  Canada  at  all  if  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understand,  Mr.  President  all  the  difficulties  that  would  be 
discovered  in  attempting  to  enforce  these  custom  regulations.  Without  admit- 
ting that  the  criticism  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  entirely  well 
founded,  I  concede  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  station  an  inspector  in  the 
woods  and  follow  the  log  from  that  point  until  it  reappears  in  some  mill  as 
paper. 
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Mr.  Clapp.  Would  not  the  inspector  have  to  go  into  the  tank  and  see  how 
much  of  the  product  of  the  log  that  came  from  the  proTincial  Grown  lands  went 
Into  the  roll  of  i)aper  and  how  much  of  the  log  that  came  from  the  private- 
owned  lands  went  into  the  same  roll  of  paper? 

Mr.  Cummins.  He  might  be  compelled  to  make  some  inquiries  that  physically 
are  impossible.  I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  defending  the  extraordinary 
phraseology  that  is  used  in  this  matter.  I  am  simply  insisting  that  we  must 
not  cut  off  all  hope  of  getting  free  paper  or  free  pulp  by  adding  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Then,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  quite  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  a  travesty  to  speak  of  this  matter  as  a  treaty ;  but  assuming 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  an  understanding,  would  it  infringe  at  all  upon  that 
understanding  as  to  the  benefit  Canada  is  to  get  from  this  bill  to  strike  out  all 
of  the  conditions  precedent? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  know  bow 
highly  Canada  values  the  opportunity  to  enter  our  market  from  a  very  restricted 
territory. 

Mr.  Clapp.  But  if  we  enlarge  that  opportunity,  there  certainly  could  be  no 
infringement  in  spirit  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Canada  would  hail  with  great 
delight  the  enlargement  of  this  provision  so  as  to  remove  all  question  what- 
■soever. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Then,  if  we  have  reached  the  point  in  our  economic  development 
where  we  are  ready  to  put  paper  on  the  free  list,  why  would  it  not  be  better  to 
avoid  all  these  complications  by  simply  providing  that  paper  from  Canada 
should  be  on  the  free  list,  instead  of  sending  a  man  into  the  tank  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  roll  of  paper  came  from  the  different  sources? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  quite  agree  with  that,  because 
there  is  an  obvious  injustice  in  putting  a  premium  upon  the  practice  of  Canada 
In  levying  export  duties.  I  should  like  to  Join  in  some  effort  that  would  presoiit 
an  inducement  to  Canada,  or  to  the  Provinces,  to  remove  their  export  duties 
and  their  restrictions,  rather  than  present  an  inducement  to  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Just  for  a  word. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  want*  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Senator  to 
the  fact  that  my  question  was  somewhat  broader  than  any  answer  that  has 
l)een  made.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  analyzes  matters  so 
closely  and  accurately — ^at  his  leisure,  not  now — that  he  will  carefully  read  and 
consider  the  terms  of  section  2  of  this  bill,  and  see  whether  or  not,  unless  we 
are  dealing  with  the  Provinces,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  text  of  the  bill  that 
we  are  putting  ourselves  in  an  attitude  where  we  will  not  get  any  paper  from 
Canada  free?    I  wish  the  Senator  would  examine  that  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  review  again  the  phraseology  of  the 
taction. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  permit  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  if  it  be  the 
<!orrect  interpretation  of  this  provision  that  under  it  we  could  receive  no  free 
print  paper  from  Canada,  then  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  favor  it. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  would  be  delighted  if  that  should  be  the  result,  because  I 
want  to  protect  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Ohio. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  question  relating  to  this  section 
about  which  I  should  like  to  interrogate  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  understand 
the  interpretation  placed  upon  this  section  Is  that  paper,  pulp  wood,  and  so 
forth,  may  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  from  that  Province  or  locality  no 
export  duty  Is  levied.    Is  that  restricted  to  the  specific  article  admitted? 
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Mr.  CuMMiNB.  In  my  oplulon,  the  first  condition,  namely,  ttie  condition  which 
prescribes  the  terms  under  which  these  articles  shall  come  into  the  United 
States,  inyolves  the  absolute  idoitity  of  the  log,  the  wood  pulp,  and  the  paper 
made  out  of  tliat  wood  pulp  and  out  of  that  log.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  second  proviso,  which  fixes  the  condition  under  which  our  articles  go  into 
Canada,  whenever  they  do  go  there  free,  is  so  limited  or  restricted. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa  quite  understood  my 
question.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  it  clear.  Does  this  free  admission  apply  to 
anything  more  than  the  paper  or  pulp  which  Is  admitted  free;  that  is,  sup- 
posing a  consignment  of  pulp  or  paper  is  presented  at  our  customhouse?  That 
is  admitted  free,  provided  there  Is  no  export  duty  or  other  charge.  Does  that 
apply  to  other  admissions?  Is  it  governed  by  a  general  rule  relating  to  that 
Province  or  one  relating  to  that  particular  consignment? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  my  Judgment  the  latter. 

Mr.  BumoN.  And  It  is  confined  to  that  alone? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  Is  my  interpretation  of  the  proviso. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  So  that  it  can  not  be  enlarged  beyond  the  specific  importation? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  Is  my  interpretation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  occupied  vastly  more  time  than  I  intended,  but, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  we  drift  Into  the  discussion  of  a  great  many 
things  that  seem  to  be  somewhat  Irrelevant  to  the  Issue  to  be  decided.  I  can 
only  re|)eat  again,  that  I  oppose  this  amendment  because  It  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  relief  which  we  ask,  and  which  I  think  the  American  publishers  ought  to 
have  against  the  conspiracy  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Vice  Pbksident.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nexbon.  Mr.  President,  some  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  in  this  dis- 
cussion from  time  to  time  as  to  the  nature  of  section  2.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall 
aim  to  point  out  and  demonstrate  that  section  2  of  the  bill  Is  entirely  beyond  the 
purview  and  scope  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  so  called.  For  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating this,  I  call  attention  to  Senate  Document  787,  third  session.  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  being  the  message  of  the  President  sent  to  Congress  on  the  26th 
of  January  last.  In  that  document  next  to  the  message  of  the  President  appears 
the  letter  from  the  Canadian  commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
schedules  annexed.  That  is  the  basis  of  the  agreement.  That  Is  the  proposition 
from  the  Cnnadians  to  our  Government  On  page  2  of  the  document,  in  para- 
graph 5,  is  the  following: 

R.  Ab  respects  a  considerable  list  of  articles  produced  In  both  countries,  we  have  been 
ablo  to  agree  that  tbey  nhall  be  reciprocally  free.  A  list  of  the  articles  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  Into  the  unitf^d  States  when  Imported  from  Canada,  and  Into  Canada  when 
Imported  from  the  United  States,  Is  set  forth  In  Schedule  A. 

In  Sche<Uile  A,  accompanying  this  communication,  we  find  a  paragraph  in 
re8i)ect  to  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  news-print  pniier.  I  will  read  the  whole 
paragraph.     It  contains  two  provisos; 

Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground:  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached  or  unbleached: 
news-print  pa|)er.  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board,  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood 
pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  Is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  colored  In  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per 
pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper. 

That  is  ill  S<?hedule  A  accompanying  this  letter.  Here  Is  the  first  proviso  ac- 
companying that: 

Provided,  That  such  paper  and  b<'ard.  valufHl  at  4  cents  per  ponnd  or  less,  and  wood 

Snip,  beluf;  the  products  of  Canada,  when  Imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United 
tates.  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty, 
export  llcenne  fee.  or  other  export  change  of  any  Icind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form 
of  additional  change  or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  or  anv  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any 
wav  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law.  order,  reiculation,  contractual  relation,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  indirectly)  shall  have  been  imirased  upon  such  paper,  boards  or  wood 
pulp,  or  the  wood  used  In  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

Here  is  the  next  proviso: 

Prorided  aho.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  Into  Canada  from  the  United  Rtates  when  such 
wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  adjnltted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  free  of  duty  Into  the  United  states. 

Here  are  two  restrictions.  Under  this  reciprocity  arrangement,  proposed  by 
the  Canndian  commisnioners,  in  onler  to  admit  Canadian  pa|)er.  Canadian  pulp, 
and  CanjHllan  pulp  wood  into  ^he  United  States  there  must  be  no  restriction  on 
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the  manufacture  or  importation  of  it  in  any  part  of  Canada ;  and  it  is  only  when 
those  restrictions  are  removed  that  our  pulp,  our  wood,  and  our  paper  can  be 
admitted  into  Canada.  That  is  the  reciprocal  agreement  that  was  proposed. 
In  respect  to  this  part  of  the  agreement  the  Canadian  commissioners,  on  page  2 
of  the  same  document,  in  paragraph  10,  state: 

10.  With  respect  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  concerning  the  duties  upon 
the  several  grades  of  pulp,  printing  paper,  etc. — mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  Dleached  and  unbleached,  news-printing  paper  and  other  printing  paper  and 
board  made  from  wood  pulp,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  pound  at  the  place 
of  shipment — we  note  that  you  desire  to  provide  that  such  articles  from  Canada  sh^  be 
made  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States  only  upon  certain  conditions  respecting  the  ship- 
ment of  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  that  this  is  a 
matter  in  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  malte  any  agreement.  The  restrictions  at 
present  existing  in  Canada  are  of  a  provincial  character.  They  have  been  adopted  by 
several  of  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  what  are  believed  to  be  provincial  interests.  We 
have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  Interfere  with  the  provincial  authorities  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  in  the  administration  of  their  public  lands. 
The  provisions  you  are  proposing  to  malse  respecting  the  conditions  upon  which  these 
classes  of  pulp  and  paper  map  be  Imported  Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  must 
necessarily  be  for  the  present  inoperative.  Whether  the  provincial  governments  will 
desire  to  in  any  way  modify  their  regulations  with  a  view  to  securing  the  free  admission 
of  pulp  and  paper  from  their  Provinces  into  the  market  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
a  question  for  the  provincial  authorities  to  decide.  In  the  meantime  the  present  dutieb 
on  pulp  and  paper  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  will  remain.  Whenever 
pulp  and  paper  of  the  classes  already  mentioned  are  admitted  into  the  United  States  free 
of  duty  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  then  similar  articles,  when  Imported  from  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

In  reply  to  this  proposal  and  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  com- 
missioners, the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  in  his  communication  of  the  2lBt 
of  Januarj',  as  found  on  page  10  of  this  document,  states,  among  other  things^ 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  on  our  part  that  we  have  been  unable  to  adjust  our  differ- 
ences on  the  subject  of  wood  pulp,  pulp  wood,  and  print  paper.  We  recognise  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  you  refer  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Domin- 
ion and  provincial  governments,  and  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  the 
conditional  arrangement  which  has  been  proposed  in  Schedule  A  attached  to  your  letter. 

That  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  so  far  as  this  feature  of  the  reciprocity 
arrangement  is  concerned,  it  hinged  on  the  two  conditions  or  provisos  to  which 
I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  my  quotation  from  the  communi- 
cation of  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Paterson. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  I  have  examined  this  question.  There  are- 
restrictions  in  all  the  Provinces,  except  Nova  Scotia,  in  respect  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  news-print  paper.  Most  of  the  public  forest 
lands  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  the  property  of  the  several  Provinces.  A 
Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  occupies  a  similar  relation  to  that  Govern- 
ment that  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union  does  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Each  of  those  Provinces,  except  Newfoundland,  which  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Dominion,  but  which  is  a  government  by  itself,  has  a  local  legislature,  in  most 
Instances  composed  of  one  house.  They  have,  in  addition  to  that,  what  they 
call  a  "  responsible  ministry,"  patterned  after  the  Dominion  Government,  which 
is  patterned  after  the  British  Government,  and  they  have  a  lieutenant  governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  the  executive  department  In  those  Provinces  1» 
practically,  as  you  know,  akin  to  that  of  the  British  Government,  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  ministry. 

I  might  say  further  that  for  years  it  has  been  the  custom  in  all  these  Prov- 
inces not  to  sell  their  timber  lands  as  we  sell  ours,  but  simply  to  issue  licenses 
or  grant  what  they  call  timber  rights  or  timber  limits.  A  provincial  govern- 
ment will  issue  a  license  to  A  or  B  to  cut  timber  within  given  timber  limits  for 
a  given  period  of  years,  but  the  title  to  the  land  remains  in  the  Province.  In 
all  these  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  New  Brunswick 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bbown.  In  the  lease  contracts  thnt  the  Dominion  Government  executes 
with  A  and  B,  as  recited  by  the  Senator,  there  is  contained  usually,  in  fact 
always  now  in  most  of  the  Provinces,  certain  stipulations  and  conditions  with 
reference  to  the  product  of  the  timber.  In  many  of  the  leases  the  contract  is 
made  that  it  shall  be  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada- 
Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  the  rule  now  in  all  the  Provinces,  except  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  there  is  practically  no  timber. 
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Mr.  Bbown.  Tbat  Is  my  understanding.  That  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  and  of  paper. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Certainly;  the  product  of  the  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  product  of  the  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  in  all  cases.  To 
show  the  temper  of  these  Provinces  on  this  subject  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  had  no  restriction  at  the  time  this  message  was  sent  In  from  the 
President  on  the  11th  of  April  this  last  spring,  passed  an  act  similar  to  tbat 
contained  In  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  British  Columbia. 
They  all  have  restrictions. 

Now,  the  principal  amount  of  pulp  wood  In  British  Columbia  is  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  and  the  restriction  In  respect  to  that  matter  Is  that  it 
must  be  manufactured  there.  The  pulp  wood  must  be  manufactured  into  wood 
palp  and  into  news-print  paper  right  then  and  there.  That  Is  the  only  condition 
under  which  they  can  obtain  from  the  provincial  government  the  right  to  cut 
timber.  The  same  rule  prevails  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the  same  rule 
applies  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

In  the  three  Provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba,  the  prairie 
Provinces,  as  they  are  called,  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  tlmberlands  that  are  left — and  they  are  quite  limited — are  retained  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  They  are  lands  that  lie  to  the  north  of  the  great  area 
of  prairie  In  that  country.  The  timber  Is  rather  stunted  and  inferior,  mostly 
spruce,  some  poplar,  and  a  little  bit  of  pine.  But  the  Canadian  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  settlement  of  those  prairie  Provinces,  has 
created,  in  the  first  instance,  16  forest  reserves,  and  then,  in  respect  to  the  other 
lands  that  are  not  Included  in  the  forest  reserves,  it  does  not  sell  any  lands  or 
grant  any  timber  rights  but  to  the  homestead  settlers  who  go  up  there  and 
locate  on  the  lands.  They  give  them  a  permit  to  cut  timber  for  a  limited  time 
In  order  to  give  them  a  start 

Now,  those  are  the  conditions  up  In  that  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
of  those  Provinces  will  change  their  timber  regulations.  In  all  the  Provinces, 
counting  from  the  east,  New  Brunswick.  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia, 
and  including  the  three  prairie  Provinces  that  I  have  named,  the  restrictions 
are  somewhat  similar  and  in  substance  this,  Mr.  President:  That  the  timber 
from  which  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp  Is  made  must  be  manufactured  into  wood 
pulp  and  into  print  paper  in  the  Province  of  Canada.  They  are  so  careful  about 
It  tbat  they  even  specify  that  the  mere  cutting  of  the  timber  into  what  we  call 
cordwood  lengths,  limited  sticks  2  or  8  feet  long,  shall  not  be  deemed  manu- 
facturing under  those  provisions.  So  that  absolutely  all  public  lands  in  all  those 
Provinces,  aside  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  has  next  to  nothing  of  timber,  are 
subject  to  these  restrictions. 

Now,  what  is  section  2  of  the  bill?  It  Is  utterly  otktside  of  the  purview  of 
the  so-called  reciprocity  agreement  What  does  it  cover  and  what  can  It  affect? 
In  view  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  stated  and  specified  to  the  Senate,  all 
that  that  provision  of  the  bill  can  affect  and  reach  to-day  is  lands  in  private 
ownership.  If  any  of  the  Senators  own  a  section  of  land  in  Ontario  or  in 
Quebec  or  in  British  Columbia  to  which  they  have  secured  a  fee  title,  and  they 
themselves  Impose  no  restrictions,  the  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  and  the  news- 
print paper  made  of  timber  on  that  private  land  can  come  In  free. 

I  call  attention  to  the  phraseology  of  the  bill,  if  Senators  will  turn  to  a  copy 
of  U.    On  page  23 : 

Bball  be  admitted  fre«  of  duty — 

That  is,  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  news-print  paper — 

•hall  b«  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  daty.  export 
license  fee,  or  other  export  charape  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of 
the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise, 
directly  or  indirectly),  shall  ha\re  l>een  Imposed  upon  snch  paper — 

Mark  the  words — 

•hall  have  been  Impoeed  apon  snch  paper,  l>oard,  or  wood  palp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the 
mannfactnre  of  sacn  paper,  board,  or  wood  polp,  or  the  wood  polp  oaed  in  the  mantifac- 
tnre  of  aach  paper  or  board. 

So,  Mr.  President  in  the  light  of  the  facts.  In  the  light  of  the  law  and  regu- 
lations prevailing  in  those  Provinces  and  existing  to-day,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
whole  reciprocity  agreement,  construing  this  bill  as  it  must  necessarily  be  con- 
strued by  its  own  terms,  it  can  only  apply  to-day  to  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood 
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and  news-print  paper  manufactured  from  timber  on  lands  in  private  ownership 
and  can  not  extend  to  anything  Qlse. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  feature  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
Senators.  We  might  as  well  be  candid  about  this  matter.  There  are  a  good 
many  of  our  people — people  in  Michigan  and  some  of  the  great  newspapers  in 
New  York — who  own  privately  lands  in  Canada,  and  by  enacting  this  we  give 
those  Americans,  who  have  gone  up  there  and  have  bought  those  lands  and  hold 
them  in  private  ownership,  a  privilege  and  an  advantage  over  Americans  on 
this  side  of  the  line  who  own  our  own  timberlands.  The  great  newspapers 
in  New  York  that  hold  some  of  these  lands  in  private  ownership  can  get  the 
paper  in  here  free,  while  you  or  I,  who  may  happen  to  own  a  tract  of  timber 
on  this  side  of  the  line,  can  not  get  any  of  the  paper  from  our  timber  into 
Canada  free.    Now,  that  is  the  condition  of  it 

I  know  it  is  popular  to  favor  helping  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  but  there 
is  something  more  in  this.  You  are  helping  Americans  who  own  stumpage  in 
Canada  to  get  a  privilege  that  our  own  people  in  this  country  do  not  have.  That 
is  the  real  question. 

1  am  sorry  to  see  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  pandering  to  the  clamor  in  some 
of  the  newspapers  of  this  country,  carried  away  by  his  zeal  and  overlooking 
the  fact  that  this  provision  is  simply  to  raise  the  stumpage  of  those  Americans 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  bought  timberlands  in  Canada.  This  Is 
the  plain  English  of  the  whole  situation,  and  we  may  fool  the  newspapers,  we 
may  fool  the  American  people,  a  little  while,  but  the  best  plan.  Senators,  is  to 
J>e  candid  with  the  American  people  and  Just  tell  them  what  there  is  In  this 
legislative  gold  brick. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Messrs.  Bacon.  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bradley,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan, 
lUirnham,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crawford,  Culberson, 
Cullom,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gore,  Gronna,  Heybum, 
McCumber,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Nelson,  Overman,  Owen, 
l*enrose,  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith 
of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Thornton, 
Townsend,  Warren,  Wetmore,  Williams,  and  Works. 

Mr.  Poindexter.  I  desire  to  state  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jones]  is  unavoidably  detained  in  the  Lorimer  investigation. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Fletcher]  is  engaged 
in  committee  work. 

The  Vice  President.  Forty-nine  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  and  I  will  direct  them  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  suggest 
that  there  were  certain  restrictions  in  the  Provinces  with  reference  to  the  out- 
put of  timber  which  constituted  an  obstacle  against  the  operation  of  this  bill. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  On  public  lands. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Yes.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Canada,  or  the  act  usually  denominated  the  constitution  of  Canada, 
which  gives  the  Dominion  the  absolute  right  at  its  pleasure  to  control  or  repeal 
any  provision  of  a  Province. 

If  that  is  true,  then  that  could  not  legitimately  be  urged  as  an  obstacle. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  the  commissioners  say  in  their 

letter. 
Mr.  Heyburn.  I  have  read  what  they  say.    I  have  it  before  me. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson,  in  their  communication,  say : 

10.  With  respect  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  concerning  the  duties  upon 
the  several  grades  of  pulp,  printing  paper,  etc. — mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  bleached  and  unbleached,  news-printing  paper,  and  other  printing  paper  and 
board  made  from  wood  pulp,  of  the  value  not  exceeding  4  cents  per  pound  at  the  place 
of  shipment — we  note  that  you  desire  to  provide  that  such  articles  from  Omada  shall  be 
made  free  of  duty  in  the  United  States  only  upon  certain  conditions  respecting  the  ehlp- 
ment  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada.     It  is  necessary — 
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Th^  say — 


that  we  should  point  out  that  thU  !■  «  matter  In  which  we  are  not  In  a  position  to 
mako  aaj  agreement.  The  reatrlctiona  at  present  existing  in  Canada  are  of  a  pro- 
▼inclal  enaracter.  They  have  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  ProYlncea  with  regard  to 
what  are  believed  to  be  provincial  interests.  We  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire 
to  interfere  with  the  provincial  anthorltles  In  the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
powers  in  the  administration  of  their  public  lands. 

Mr.  Hetbxtbn.  It  is  dear  that  they  do  not  use  the  tenn  "right"  there  as- 
equivalent  to  the  word  "power,"  becanae  in  the  constitution,  section  122,  the 
power  to  change  those  laws  Is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Dominion.    I  read  it : 

The  customs  and  excise  laws  of  each  Province  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  continue  in  force  until  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

That  question  has  arisen  several  times,  and  the  Provinces  have  strongly  con- 
tended and  contested  against  the  right  of  the  Dominion  to  change  those  laws. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Read  that  again  and  you  will  see  it  relates  to  customs  and 
excises.  It  does  not  cover  the  matter  of  duty.  It  covers  other  restrictions- 
outside  of  that 

Mr.  Hetburn.  I  think  that  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  excises  and  customs- 
laws  of  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  no.    It  refers  to  the  other  restrictions. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Let  us  see. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.    Just  one  moment.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Glabk  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Fielding,  in  speaking  of  it,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
constitutional  right  of  the  Provinces.  So  evidently  his  belief  is  that  they  have 
a  constitutional  right,  unfettered  by  the  Dominion. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  the  local  constitutional  right,  but  that  is  subject  alyrays- 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  that  right  was  preserved  to  the  Dominion  in 
the  original  let  creating  the  Provinces.  That  contest  has  been  fought  out  over 
and  over,  and  the  Dominion  has  always  prevailed.  The  Provinces  have  con- 
tested for  that,  but  upon  a  test  of  the  right  of  the  respective  govemments- 
the  right  of  the  Dominion  has  been  held  to  be  superior  and  reserved  to  It  in 
the  original  act. 

I  think  the  commissioners  there  simply  meai^  that  under  the  existing  law 
it  is  true  that  the  Dominion  probably  has  granted  these  rights  to  several  Prov- 
inces, but  it  has  in  the  constitution  the  right  to  take  them  back  In  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  I  could  refer  the  Senator,  only  from  recollection,  to  an 
article  upon  this  question — I  think  it  was  in  the  International  Encyclopedia 
that  I  first  saw  it — in  which  a  review  of  this  question  will  be  found,  and  also 
an  article  upon  Canada  in  a  topical  reference,  the  technical  name  of  which  I 
do  not  recollect.  But  it  is  a  question  that  is  open  to  the  interpretation  that  I 
have  placed  upon  it. 

Then  again,  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provision 
in  article  91,  where  the  Dominion  reserved  the  right 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  in 
respect  to  this  reciprocity  agreement  this  Is  purely  academic,  because  in  the 
reciprocity  agreement  it  Is  expressly  provided  that  it  must  be  In  harmony 
with  the  regulations  of  the  several  Provinces. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  they  have  said  that  they  have  no  disposition  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  another  question.  The  question  of  power  and  the 
question  of  disposition  are  very  different. 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  deny  the  power  in  this  letter — two  of  the  ministers. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  They  use  the  word  **  right."  That  may  be  the  moral  right  or 
ethical  right,  but  they  do  not  say  they  have  not  the  power. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Th^  do. 

Mr.  Heybttbn.  Now  turn  to  section  11. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Let  me  read  this  to  the  S^iator : 

We  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  deiire  to  interfere  with  the  proTincial  authorities 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  eonatltutlonai  powers. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  the  constitution  granted  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Government.  Each  of  the  Provinces  has 
such  an  instrument,  which  they  call  their  constitution.  It  is  not  a  constitution 
in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  we  use  that  term.  It  is  an  act  creating  the 
Provinces  by  the  Dominion,  with  certain  reserved  powers  in  the  Dominion.  Now, 
I  will  read  one  of  the  reserved  powers.    I  read  from  article  91,  paragraph  2 : 

The  powers  reserved  to  the  Dominion  Government  against  the  PKovlnces. 
Second.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce. 
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Now,  you  give  that  the  scope  that  is  given  in  this  country  when  that  term 
is  used  and  it  covers  this  question. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  at  all.  A  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce  would  never 
relate  to  a  question  of  timber  rights.  If  the  State  of  Minnesota  owns  a  certain 
quantity  of  timber  in  that  State  and  it  leases  that  timber  to  me  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  I  shall  cut  that  timber  and  manufacture  it  into  pulp  and  paper  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  only  cut  it  on  that  condition,  what  right  has  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  law  to  interfere? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  a  contractual  right  between  the  Government  and  the 
party  holding  under  it.  But  the  Dominion  of  Ganada,  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  Crown,  has  always  held  that  it  had  the  same  relative  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce that  the  United  States  has,  and  that  is  the  language  we  use — ^to  regulate 
commerce — that  is,  commerce  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Commerce. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  They  speak  of  it  in  different  language  when  they  refer  to 
commerce  between  the  different  Provinces. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  commerce  have  any  relation  to  conditions  surrounding  the 
cutting  of  timber? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Not  to  cutting  timber,  but  the  right,  in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  these  Provinces,  to  establish  terms  upon  which  timber  may  be  exported  from 
the  Provinces. 

Now,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  can  relieve  any  Province  of  the  embarrassment 
of  any  regulation  or  any  law  that  they  may  have  in  regard  to  the  exportation 
of  timber. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  depends  upon  the  application 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  the  Senator  seems  to  be  better  advised  as  to  the  rules  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  than  the  m^bers  of  the 
Dominion  ministry. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  No  ;  I  am  reading  from  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  And  the  use  of  that  word  "  right,"  as  I  say,  is  not  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  word  "  power." 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  use  the  word  "  power  "  in  the  quotation  I  made. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  No.  Now,  here,  foi  Instance,  in  the  langauge  of  this  bill  under 
consideration,  after  leading  up  to  it.  referring  to  pulp  wood,  and  so  forth — 

when  imported  therefrom  directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
on  the  condition  precedent  thnt  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee.  or  other  export  charge 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  In  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or 
otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by 
law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall 
have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  mann- 
fncture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  paper  or  board. 

Now,  the  language  there  is,  "when  those  burdens  shall  have  been  imposed 
upon  such  paper."  But  the  construction  that  is  sought  to  be  placed  upon  this, 
as  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  other  Senators  here,  is  that 
the  act,  for  instance,  that  was  recently  passed  by  the  New  Brunswick  parlia- 
ment would  be  effective  against  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  exportation.  That 
language  does  not  bear  it  out.  The  language  is,  "  fshall  have  been  Imposed  upon 
such  article."  It  does  not  say  by  whom.  I  have  a  right  to  infer,  and  it  is  a 
fair  interference,  that  that  means,  imposed  by  the  Dominion  Government  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Gallinges.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallingbb.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  not  present  this  afternoon  when 
I  raised  that  very  question. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  was  not  present. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  My  point  was  that  we  were  not  dealing  with  any  Province  of 
Canada  in  that  provision,  but  two  great  Governments  were  making  an  arrange- 
ment of  some  kind  or  other. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  And  it  refers  to  restrictions  by  the  Government  and  not  by 
Provinces. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  was  my  contention.    I  may  not  he  right 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  would  be  the  construction  I  would  place  upon  It  Other- 
wise it  would  have  said  restrictions  placed  upon  it  by  any  Province.    But 
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Canada  la  dealing  here  as  an  imperial  government  subject  only  to  the  control  of 
the  Bngliali  Government  She  is  dealing  under  her  constitutional  rights,  and 
her  constitutionai  rights  give  her  the  right  to  abrogate  the  law  of  a  Province 
if  it  is  contrary  to  tliat  which  she  desires  to  do. 

I  desire  at  this  late  hour  only  to  point  this  out  t>ecau8e  it  is  not  without 
merit  If  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  imposed  an  export  duty,  then  there  is 
no  restriction  against  the  exportation  of  this  wood,  in  whatever  form  It  may 
be.  On  the  products  of  the  wood  I  find  in  an  examination  of  the  law — and  I 
liave  spent  some  time;  I  may  not  have  exhausted  the  subject  entirely — ^that 
there  is  at  present  no  export  duty  nor  restriction  In  the  laws  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

I  desire  before  talking  my  seat  to  call  attention  to  another  proposition  here, 
that  was  referred  to  in  connection  with  this  question : 

Tariff  resolutions  pending  In  the  Canadian  Parliament  January  26,  1911. 
Mr.  Fielding,  In  committee  of  ways  and  means,  offers  the  resolution : 

ReMolved,  That  It  Is  expedient  to  amend  tbe  customs  tariff,  1007,  and  to  provide  as 
foUoi 


I  have  not  heard  reference,  although  it  may  have  been  made  in  my  absence, 
to  this  proposition: 

1.  That  the  articles,  the  Krowth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  spedfled 
in  Schedule  A,  shall  be  admitted  Into  Canada  free  of  duty  when  imported  from  the 
United  SUtes. 

2.  That  tbe  articles,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  specified 
In  Schedules  B  and  D,  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  upon  payment  of  the  rates  of 
duty  specified  in  the  said  schedules  when  Imported  from  the  United  States. 

But  here  is  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention : 

That  the  advantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  any  and  every 
other  forelgD  power  which  may  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  any  treaty 
or  convention  with  His  Majesty. 

That  the  advanUges  hereby  granted  to  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  several  British  colonies  and  possessions  with  respect  to  their  com- 
merce with  Canada :  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
Increase  any  rate  of  duty  now  provided  for  In  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  eflfeot  of  that  Is  that  we  do  not  «o  into  Canada  as  a  pre- 
ferred commercial  agency.  We  go  In  there  in  competition  with  the  same  con- 
ditions that  are  granted  to  any  other  country.  Any  other  country  may  obtain 
the  same  conditions  that  are  given  under  this  pro|)oFed  bill.  So  the  advantages 
of  the  Canadian  niarlcet  are  not  exclusive  to  this  country.  Any  other  country 
comes  in  there  on  the  same  terms  as  we  go  Into  the  country  as  competitors  with 
rv»»ry  otluT  country  in  the  world.    Where  is  the  great  advantage  that  we  derive? 

.Mr.  (^ALLiNGEa  They  come  in  here  without  competition. 

.Mr.  Heybcbn.  Yes ;  they  come  into  the  American  market  without  competition 
with  any  other  country,  because  we  give  such  terms  to  no  other  country,  unless 
we  shall  be  compelled  under  tlic  favored-nation  clause,  and  we  go  into  their 
country  In  comi>etltlon  with  every  other  country  in  the  world  on  the  same  terms 
that  country  receives.    And  that  Is  called  reciprocity ! 

I  merely  call  attention  to  these  facts.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enlarge  on  them 
:it  tills  hour,  but  I  had  them  in  mind  from  the  discussion  that  has  been  going 
on.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  reference  In  the  bill  Is  to  the  restrictions  of 
I  be  Canadian  Government  and  not  the  restrictions  of  the  Provinces. 

Mr,  Nelson.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  let  the  bill  go  over  for  to-day  and  it  can  be  taken  up  in  the  morning.  Wa 
had  better  take  an  adjournment  now. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  brief  executive  session. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Very  well. 

Friday,  June  23,  1911. 

becipbocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Pknbose.  I  move  tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resnmed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

4328--S.  Doc.  80, 62-1.  pt  3b ^20 
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Mr.  Penrose.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  shall  vote  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Root  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  before  adjournment  on  Mon- 
day next.  I  do  that  because  the  Senator  from  New  York  wants  to  leave  town, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  objection  to  the  request. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  a  vote  be  taken  upon  the  so-called  Root  amendment  to  the  pending  bill 
before  adjournment  on  Monday  next.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

MoiTDAT,  June  26,  1911. 

BECIFBOOITT    with    CANADA. 

The  Vice  President.  The  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reciprocity  bill,  House  bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Wholes  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  President.  The  pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  give  notice  tbat  on  Wednesday,  June  28,  im- 
mediately following  the  routine  morning  business,  I  will  address  the  Senate 
upon  the  pending  bill,  with  special  reference  to  the  amendments  I  have  pro- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the  subject  for  discussion 
before  the  Senate  to-day  is  what  is  known  as  the  Root  amendment  to  the 
Canadian  agreement.  I  think  it  is  generally  known  by  this  body  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Canadian  treaty  or  agreement  in  its  present  form.  On  the  very 
day  after  the  agreement  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  wrote  to  Louisiana,  stating  that  in  my  opinion  some  provisions  of  the 
agreement  operated  as  an  unjust  discrimination  against  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  some  sections  of  this  country,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I 
could  not  support  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  presented.  Before  I  went 
home  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress  my  position  on  that  subject  was 
well  known  to  several  of  my  brother  Democratic  Senators  and  possibly  to  one 
or  two  Republican  Senators. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  New  Orleans  in  March  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress I  was  Interviewed  on  the  subject  by  a  reporter  of  one  of  the  leading  New 
Orleans  daily  papers,  and  I  then  stated  my  opposition  to  the  agreement  and 
gave  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  support  it,  adding,  however,  that  if  it  was 
amended  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  injustice  that  I  thought  would  be  done  by 
its  provisions  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  I  should  very  willingly  sup- 
port it.  A  few  days  after  that  I  was  Interviewed  in  north  Louisiana  by  a  re- 
porter of  one  of  the  leading  papers  in  that  section  of  the  State,  and  I  th&a 
reiterated  the  views  I  had  already  expressed,  and  added  that  as  these  were 
my  convictions  no  amount  of  criticism  could  swerve  me  from  carrying  them 
out.  So  my  position  on  the  subject  has  been  for  several  months  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

Now,  as  to  the  pending  Root  amendment,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  very 
clearly  understand  that  proposition,  except  that  neither  its  adoption  nor  its 
rejection  will  have  any  effect  on  the  reciprocity  bill  so  far  as  relates  to  its 
being  accepted  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  serious 
disagreement  among  lawyers  in  this  body  as  to  what  its  effect  might  be,  but 
out  of  the  somewhat  foggy  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  subject  to  me  at  least 
I  do  seem  to  see  that  the  measure  is  calculated  on  one  point,  not  a  very  Im- 
portant point  either,  in  my  opinion,  to  correct  an  inequality  in  the  bill  whereby 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be  put  on  a  fairer  plane  with  the 
citizens  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  than  they  are  without  it;  and  believing  as 
I  do  that  through  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  re- 
ceiving far  more  advantage  than  the  United  States  will  be  receiving  from  it, 
and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Dominion  of  Canada  any  assistance  in  the  way 
of  getting  any  greater  advantages  from  the  treaty  over  the  United  States  than 
it  is  already  receiving,  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  Root  amendment,  unless  my 
views  are  changed  by  the  further  discussion  that  will  happen  to-day.  In  vot- 
ing that  way  I  do  it  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  the  amendment  Is  doomed  to 
defeat,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  success  or  defeat  of  a  pending  measure  before 
this  body  can  not  of  course  have  the  slightest  iDfluence  on  me  in  the  matter  of 
my  vote  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyominsr.  Mr.  President,  I  for  one  shall  vote  for  the  Root 
aineDdment,  not  for  the  reason  urged  by  some  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
they  desire  to  make  the  bill  as  bad  as  possible,  but  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  and  if  It  has  to  become  a  law  I  desire  to  make  It  as  good  as  possible. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  one  reason  urged  upon  this  floor  why  the  Root  amendment 
should  not  be  adopted.  The  only  statement  I  have  heard  either  in  public  or 
private,  the  only  reason  ur^red.  is  that  the  bill  must  be  passed  without  amend- 
ment as  it  cnme  from  the  House.  That  Is  not  a  conclusive  argument  to  my 
mind  as  a  Republican.  That  a  Republican  Senate  must  take  a  bill  prepared 
and  passed  by  a  Democratic  House  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  and  must  pass  it  without  amendment,  I  sny  is 
not  a  conclusive  or  even  a  persuasive  argument  to  my  mind. 

When  the  Senate  shall  so  far  forget  its  duty  to  the  public,  when  the  Senate 
shall  so  far  lose  Its  respect  for  itself  as  to  say  that  it  will  not  amend  a  bill  for 
good  when  it  comes  before  this  body,  then  the  Senate  is  simply  to  become  an 
echo  and  to  lack  power  In  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  That,  for  one.  I  am 
nnwilllog  to  do.  There  are  Senators  upon  this  floor  who  believe  that  the  Root 
amendment  is  a  proper  amendment  and  yet  hesitate  to  place  it  upon  this  bilL 
Their  reason  I  can  not  imagine. 

I  am  for  the  Root  amendment,  because,  to  my  mind,  it  affords  the  only  loop- 
hole of  excuse  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  at  least  assumes  some  degree  of 
reciprocity.  I  am  for  the  Root  amendment  because  it  gives  some  relief  from 
sectloa  2  of  the  bill,  which,  as  presented,  flies  directly  in  the  face  of  every  Re- 
publican utterance  that  has  been  made  by  the  Republican  Party  in  reference  to 
the  tariff.  Section  2  provides  for  the  free  admission  of  paper  and  wood  pulp. 
We  are  urged  that  we  must  not  meddle  with  the  wool  schedule,  that  we  must 
not  meddle  with  the  steel  schedule,  that  we  must  not  touch  the  sugar  schedule, 
beeaose  the  Republicans,  by  solemn  act,  have  provided  for  a  Tariff  Board  that 
will  look  Into  the  wisdom  of  these  various  schedules  as  they  now  are,  and  shall 
set  forth  the  facts  that  they  And  in  connection  with  the  industry,  and  that  no 
legislation  on  these  subjects  should  be  had  until  such  board  has  investigated 
and  reported;  and  the  last  utterance  of  the  Republican  Party,  written  into  the 
platform  at  tiie  suggestion,  or  at  least  with  the  active  and  earnest  cooperation 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the  subcommittee  which  prepared  that 
platform  In  Chicago,  was  that  the  Republican  Party  believed  In  the  protective 
tariff;  that  they  believed  the  measure  of  protection  should  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  piXMluction  at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
niannfacttirer.  The  only  schedule  In  the  tariff  upon  which  that  Tariff  Board 
has  made  a  report,  the  only  light  that  they  have  given  us  ui)on  this  whole  tariff 
<IQeBtion,  has  been  in  reference  to  the  schedule  that  Is  mentioned  in  section  2  of 
this  bill. 

What  is  It  that  Is  proposed  by  some  of  the  so-called  regular  Republicans  In 
this  Chamber?  To  fly  In  the  face. of  the  report  of  that  board.  That  board  re- 
ports the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  Canada  and  the  cost  of 
prodnctlon  In  the  United  States  of  print  paper  to  be  something  over  $5  a  ton. 
Section  2 — I  do  not  wonder  It  is  In  the  bill,  because  It  comes  from  a  body  that 
does  not  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  that  does  not  believe  that  it  Is  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country  so  to  adjust  ourselves  as  to  have  any  protection  In 
oor  tariff  bills — section  2  flies  in  the  face  of  that  well-considered  report;  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  action  of  the  Republican  Congress  in  giving  credit  to  that 
board,  and  absolutely  flies  in  the  face  of  the  last  definite  utterance  on  the  tariff 
by  the  Republican  platform  of  two  years  ago. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Root  amendment  as  a  Republican,  because  it  takes  a 
little  of  the  Pting  out  of  section  2.  The  Root  amendment  does  provide  that 
when  Canadian  print  paper  shall  come  Into  this  country  free,  reciprocally  oar 
paper  shall  go  Into  Canada  free. 

Mr.  McCriiBEB.  Mr.  President,  would  the  Senator  mind  a  little  inquiry  right 
there? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Cl.vkk  of  Wyoming.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCruBEB.  Does  the  Senator  know  of  anything  produced  in  the  United 
States  which,  after  this  bill  shall  become  a  law.  will,  under  the  rules  of  trade, 
go  Into  Canada  free? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  kuow  of  nothing. 

Mr.  McCrMBtR.  Well,  then,  if  the  Senator 
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Mr.  Clabx  of  Wyoming.  Of  course,  the  opportunity  in  tliere  If  tbe  product  la 
there. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  opportunity  is  there,  but  the  conditions  of  trade  are  snch 
that  none  of  our  products  would  go  into  Canada  free. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  No. 

Mr.  McOuMBEB.  Well,  can  not  the  Senator  see,  then,  that  by  adopting  thia 
amendment  he  would  spoil  the  present  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  compact? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  want  to  spoil  it,  but  I  want  to  mar  it  a  btc 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Would  it  mar  it? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  I  thinlc  so.  It  is  now  distinctly  Democratic.  I 
want  to  put  a  little  Republicanism  into  it. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Has  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  investigated  so  as  to  ascertain 
how  much  paper,  pulp,  and  wood  combined  were  shipped  into  Canada  from  thla 
country  last  year? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  No ;  I  have  not  investigated  that  I  have  not  been 
interested  in  it  very  much,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  enough  to  foond 
an  argument  on. 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  Is  Just  the  point  with  reference  to  this  amendment  While 
it  proposes  to  give  reciprocity,  it  is  dealing  with  a  subject  that  the  veriest  novice 
knows,  because  of  economic  conditions,  we  never  can  get  reciprocity  in. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  am  not  a  novice,  then,  because  I  do  not  know  It 

Mr.  Clapp.  But  the  Senator  Just  admitted  practically  that  he  had  not  snlB- 
cient  interest  as  to  our  capacity  to  slilp  these  products  into  Canada  to  even 
have  investigated  it.  Speaking  now  from  memory,  we  got  $300,000  worth  of 
those  articles  into  their  market,  against  $4,000,000  they  got  into  ours. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  S^iator  is  substantially  correct  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  discrepancy  were  greater,  but  I  am  not  making  this  argument, 
as  I  stated  l>efore,  on  the  ground  that  we  are  going  to  benefit  very  much  by  the 
Root  amendment.  I  am  making  it  on  the  ground  tliat  I  do  not  want  to  entirely 
throw  overlK>ard  every  Republican  doctrine  contained  in  the  tariff  proposition, 
and  this  does  give  a  loophole,  so  that  If  our  industry  should  increase,  if  tlie 
market  should  be  afforded,  and  if  Canada  should  become  a  depot  for  the 
entrance  of  our  paper,  so  that  we  will  have  the  opportunity,  we  can  take 
advantage  of  it  and  get  in.     Without  the  Root  amendment  we  can  not 

Mr.  Overman.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Presidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Overman.  If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly,  he  said  tbe  bill  Is  now 
Democratic? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Overman.  Does  tbe  Senator  think,  if  we  put  the  Root  amendment  on.  it 
will  be  un-I)emocratlc? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  think  it  will  have  a  little  Republican  leaven  In  It 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  l>elleve  that  to  put  the  Root  amendment 
on  would  keep  It  Democratic? 

Mr.  OvEBMAN.  Well,  we  will  discujw  that 
Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  evades  that  question. 
Mr.  President,  so  far  as  8e<'tion  2  is  concerned.  I  think  everyone  agrees  that 
it  is  not  a  part  of  the  reciprocal  arrangement  m  called,  between  Canada  and 
this  country ;  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  agreement  that  was  entered  into  by  the 
ministers  of  Canada  and  the  rei>re9entatlve8  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  formed  an  idea  of  exactly  what  this  section  meant  with  the  Root 
amendment  but  I  was  somewhat  shaken  in  my  individual  conclusions  by  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cumminsl  in  this  Chamber  two  or 
three  days  ago.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  however,  we  must  conclude,  and 
It  is  acknowledgetl,  tbnt  nection  2  of  this  hill  «li>es  not  t»arry  out  the  agreement 
between  the  two  countries;  it  is  not  the  compact  that  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr,  Brown.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Nebraska? 
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Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Ye& 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Senator  observes  that  he  was  somewhat  shaken  In  his  con- 
victions by  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins].  He  imme- 
diately foUows  that  with  the  statement  that  everybody  concedes  that  the  Boot 
amendment  is  in  conformity  with  the  agreement 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  BaowN.  I  am  glad  if  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Clask  of  Wyoming.  I  did  not  say  that  I  said  that  I  was  somewhat 
shaken  in  regard  to  It 

Mr.  BaowN.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  argued  emphatically  that  it  violated 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  Clask  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  no.  I  did  the  Senator  from  Iowa  the  credit  to 
•ay  that  he  had  shaken  me  somewhat  in  my  former  belief;  but  I  went  on  to 
aay  that  section  2,  as  it  comes  from  the  House,  is  not  in  any  event  the  agree- 
jneot  that  was  entered  into  between  this  country  and  Canada. 

Mr.  BaowN.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesidsnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbowr.  If  it  was  In  conformity  with  the  agreement,  then  the  Senator 
would  be  heartily  In  favor  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Not  at  all.  I  am  against  it  from  soda  to  hoc,  right 
straight  through  the  whole  bill.  I  do  not  want  my  position  misunderstood. 
Bnt  if  we  have  got  to  have  this  bill  enacted  into  law,  I  want  to  make  it  as  good 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  Bbowr.  If  it  Is  in  harmony  with  the  original  agreement,  the  Senator  is 
for  it;  and  he  is  against  it  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  agreement  Is  that  the 
position  the  Senator  takes? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Does  not  the  Senator  yet  undersUnd  my  position? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  am  trying  to  understand  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  am  against  the  reciprocity  agreement 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Root  amendm^t  is  in  conflict  with  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Will  the  Senator  wait?  I  am  against  the  reciprocity 
agreement;  but  if  the  Republicans  In  this  Chamber  are  going  to  make  it  so  that 
I  have  got  to  take  it,  I  want  to  make  it  as  good  as  I  can ;  aud  I  believe  the  Root 
amendment  betters  it    That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do  not  care  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but  I  should  like  to  get 
hla  viewpoint  if  I  can.  The  Senator  now,  as  I  understand,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Root  amendment  because  it  puts  Republicanism  into  the  pact? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Because  It  helps  the  bilL 

Mr.  Bbown.  Now.  the  Senator  Is  aware  of  the  fact,  is  he  not,  that  the  author 
of  the  amendment  himself  stated  on  the  flOor  here  that,  with  his  amendment 
adopted,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  practical  effect  and  result  of  existing 
law  so  far  as  free  print  paper  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  ftom  New 
York  looks  on  his  child  with  not  quite  so  much  love  as  I  look  at  it 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not  speaking  of  love ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  of  his  own 
amendment,  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  says  will  leave  the  law  as  it  is 
so  far  as  the  real  result  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Is  the  S^iator  si)eaking  accurately?  Does  he  mean 
the  law  or  the  bill? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  law — ^that  it  will  leave  the  law  as  it  is;  that  the  result  will 
be  the  same  as  amder  existing  law — ^that  is,  we  should  still  have  the  present 
dotlea  on  print  paper  and  spruce  wood  with  the  Root  amendment  adopted,  and 
then  would  be  no  reduction  either  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line  or  the 
other,  because  the  condition  the  Root  amendment  puts  into  the  law  leaves  the 
prscdcal  resnlt  Just  as  it  is  taday. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  agn^e  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Well,  the  author  of  the  amendment  does. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  author  of  the  amendment  perhaps,  does  not 
view  his  child  with  the  same  eyes  that  I  do.  But  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen 
no  real  demand,  or  any  demand  well  seated  in  reason,  for  the  enactment  of  any 
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part  of  this  bill.  I  see  still  less  demand  for  the  enactment  of  section  2,  because, 
as  I  have  said  before,  nobody  contends  for  a  moment  that  section  2  is  a  reciprocal 
provision. 

There  is  Just  one  interest  that  asks  for  section  2,  and  that  is  the  interest 
that  has  assaulted  in  favor  of  free  paper  every  Republican  tariff  that  has  been 
formulated  in  the  Chambers  of  Congress  for  the  last  15  years.  That  is  the 
Interest  that  appeared  before  the  Republican  national  convention  in  Chicago 
and  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  Denver ;  that  is  the  interest  that  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  contrary  to  all  Republican  doctrine,  contrary  to  every 
spirit  of  fairness  In  our  industrial  afifalrs,  has  demanded  free  print  paper. 

It  was  urged  in  the  hearings,  it  has  even  been  spoken  in  public  utterances  by 
those  high  in  authority,  that  the  crusade  amongst  the  farmers  against  this  pact 
had  its  birthplace  amongst  a  band  of  promoters  in  New  York ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
farmers  are  not  conscious  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  Interested  vitally  in 
this  matter;  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about;  and  that  all 
their  opposition  has  been  caused,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  band  of  promoters  in 
New  York.  That  Is  the  medicine  that  has  been  sedulously  sent  out  by  those  iu 
f^vor  of  free  print  paper;  but  the  same  hearings  developed  the  fact  that  sub- 
stantially all  the  crusade  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  great  users  of  print  paper  in  metropolitan  centers,  which  have 
been  groomed  and  prepared  for  the  race  by  the  Ajnericau  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion.   I  say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

The  American  Publishers'  Association,  the  membership  of  which  is  to  be 
saved  $6,000,000,  according  to  their  own  figures,  if  this  bill  goes  through,  do  not 
care  what  becomes  of  this  reciprocity  agreement  so  long  as  section  2  remains 
in  it  inviolate.  When  you  talk  of  a  hothouse  propaganda,  here  we  have  one. 
By  their  own  admission  before  the  committee,  a  man  is  paid  $15,000  a  year  for 
this  very  purpose,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  out  to  the  newspapers  by  the  presi- 
dent of  that  association,  which  virtually  controls  the  daily  news  of  this  country, 
'*  Please  see  to  it  that  your  correspondents  in  Washington  are  instructed  to 
treat  favorably  the  reciprocity  measure,  because  it  provides  for  free  print 
paper."  That  same  bureau  has  been  sending  out  articles  addressed  to  the 
farmers,  articles  addressed  to  each  State,  playing  upon  their  selfish  interests. 
These  things  are  all  published  in  the  hearings.  So  that  if  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  I  am  still  more  opposed  to  section  2,  unless  it  be  amended  in  the 
reciprocal  method  for  which  the  Root  amendment  provides. 

I  am  hot  going  to  discuss  the  reciprocity  bill ;  but  I  want  to  make  a  few  in- 
quiries of  my  political  colleagues  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise to  me  that  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  whole  are  in  favor  of  this  measure; 
it  is  no  surprise  that,  with  two  of  three  notable  exceptions,  the  vote  will  be 
practically  unanimous  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  as  it  was  upon  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  why?  Because  it  is  a 
thing  that  they  have  been  hoping  for ;  it  is  a  thing  that  they  believe  in ;  it  is  a 
thing  that  they  want  to  write  upon  the  statute  books  of.  this  Nation  in  con- 
fbrmity  with  their  tariff  policy  for  50  years. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  are  absolutely  consistent  in  their  opposi- 
tion, and  they  are  the  only  ones  tifat  can  claim  any  credit  if  good  shall  follow 
the  enactment  of  this  bill.  The  Republican  Party  is  openly  divided  in  this 
Chamber  upon  this  proposition;  and  to  my  unutterhble  surprise  I  find  those 
who  through  sunshine  and  in  storm  have  advocated  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
protection,  Senators  from  New  England  whose  prosperity  is  built  upon  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  are  the  first  ones  to  desert  the  doctrine  of  protection  in  this  bill. 
They  were  the  first  ones  who  taught  the  country  that  the  tariff  was  not  a  local 
issue;  they  were  the  ones  who  appealed  to  the  farmers  of  your  State,  sir  [the 
Vice  President  in  the  chair],  and  to  the  farmers  in  other  States  to  uphold  the 
doctrine,  because  it  was  a  great  national  blessing,  the  benefits  of  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  found  their  way  into  every  household  In  the  land ;  and  year  after 
year  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  of  North  Dakota  and  Sontl^ Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota and  Iowa  and  other  States,  have  marched  up  with  their  Republican  ma- 
jorities— majorities  founded  and  claimed  almost  substantially  entirely  upon  the 
idea  of  a  protective  tariff  and  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  not  a  local  issue. 

When  our  Democratic  friends  upon  the  stump  and  elsewhere  have  gone  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  country  and  have  said  to  the  people  of  those  States,  "  Re- 
publican protection  is  a  fraud;  it  fattens  the  manufacturer;  it  fattens  New 
England;  but  you  are  paying  for  it,"  men  who  in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere 
have  heretofore  been  the  strongest  supiwrters  of  protection  are  the  first  ones  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  idea  that  a  Republican  protective  tariff  is  uniform  in  its 
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operation,  and  they  say  in  this  bill,  *'  We  will  malte  the  tariff  a  local  Issue'* 
Xhey  take  up  the  discarded  theory,  even,  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Hancock's 
Ume,  that  the  tariff  is  a  local  Issue,  and  they  come  into  this  Chamber  and  say, 
**  We  will  make  it  a  local  issue ;  we  will  strip  from  the  farmers  of  the  Central 
and  Northwestern  States  all  benefit  they  can  possibly  derive  in  their  vocation 
from  the  operation  of  the  tariff.    We  will  confine  it  to  the  manufacturer." 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts — I  want  to  ask  other  New  Bng- 
land  Senators  in  this  body  who  are  going  to  vote  for  this  pact — ^whether  they 
vote  for  it  because  they  believe  that  Republican  doctrine  as  it  liaa  been  taught 
by  the  Republican  Party  all  these  years  has  been  a  delusion  and  a  snare? 
What  answer  are  you  going  to  make  to  your  constituents  when  the  time  stiall 
come  and  they  look  back  upon  the  vote  in  this  Chamber  on  this  bill  and  say  to 
you,  **  By  that  vote  you  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  our  tariff  pros- 
perity?" Because,  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  this  free-trade  doctrine  in 
the  Republican  Party  will  not  stop  now.  I  view  this  with  the  utmost  alarm. 
I  do  not  believe  in  reprisals;  I  do  not  believe  in  revenge;  and  it  will  take  even 
more  than  this  legislation  to  make  me  waver  in  my  political  faith  in  Republican 
protection.  But,  Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  the  manufacturers  of  New 
Kngland  can  not  hope  to  escape  the  results  of  thus  making  the  tariff  a  local 


It  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  in  this  Chamber  the 
other  day  that  while  in  Ills  l>elief  the  fkrmers  of  this  country  had  not  as  yec 
received  much  benefit  from  the  protective  tariff,  in  his  opinion,  as  the  point  of 
our  national  consumption  approached  the  point  of  production  the  farmer  would 
receive  some  benefit. 

W'e  know  from  what  we  have  heard  iu  this  Chamber,  from  what  we  have 
beard  on  this  floor,  that  tbat  point  is  now  reached;  and  you,  my  Republican 
friends  of  New  England,  you  whom  we  of  the  West  have  stood  for  through 
tbick  and  thin  during  these  30  or  40  years,  you  say  to  us,  you  say  to  the  millions 
of  farmers*  '*Just  as  soon  as  we  see  that  protection  is  protecting  you,  tliat 
instant  we  will  wipe  it  from  the  statute  books,  but  we  will  leave  untouched  the 
protection  which  we  have  enjoyed  through  your  assistance  and  favor  for  lo 
tb^  many  years." 

Mr.  DiixiwoHAM.  Mr.  President 

^The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
'roni  Vermont? 

Mr.  CI.AMK  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 
^J^'J^^idNQHAU.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  does  not  include  all  the 

Mr  ^«^nd  Seiators. 

to  8a4  ^'•^■"^  <>'  Wyoming.  I  was  especially  careful  not  to.    I  said,  or  intended 

J   ^*^^^^^  o'  the  New  England  Senators  who  were  going  to  vote  for  this  pact. 

l^etur?  ^^'  wnconsclous  of  the  fact  that  the  West  owes  largely  to  the  manu- 

States     ^  States;  I  am  not  unconscious  of  tlie  fact  that  the  manufacturing 

^^t^tihi?^  New  England  have  stood  through  evil  report  and  good  report  for  the 

•Jila    tjlfj^**  protective  tariff;  and  that  is  what  amazes  me  all  the  more  that  In 

jy^^e^tiv  ^  ^^^  by  the  mutations  of  human  politics  the  opposing  party  has 

J*>iek^?l  *<>Qnlred  control  of  the  other  portion  of  Congress,  when  the  assaults  are 

5j^>oe,    »5  •fid  the  bnrdeat  upon  this  doctrine  of  protection,  when  the  enemy  is  in 

^V^«0  tJ%    ^  ^^ey  are  equipped,  when  they  are  ready  and  eager  for  the  fray, 

A^'^^t   ^'^  hare  aJreBdy  captured  the  outworks  and  are  now  training  their  guns 

«^  "^W^^^  citfl/fpi  it^elt,  that  the  first  men  to  desert  the  cause  are  the  men  who 

^  ^iw*  *»nd  roar^  iiave  stood  like  adamant  against  the  heresy  of  free  trade; 

oi>i?   t^  ^'^(Ia  laX  latMger  something  that  can  be  laughed  at. 

tf^^ti^  ^«J.t''       «r^   bave  made  our  campaigns  we  have  been  met  by  the 

^Oe...  '"Ou       t  ^"^j,mJ^  curiff  Is  no  longer  an  Issue.    No  one  is  in  favor  of  free 

V»*^Ot^  ^i>7*  ^'  '''  J^tliis  floor,  within  this  debate,  we  have  three  distinguished 

•n^f^-^  r^  ^^  fk^  ^P^V^t^-  ^^  »^de  rising  and  saying  "  we  are  against  protection 

*0t    ^e  2r*^  n     I>e^^^t^tMAW^    We  do  not  want  even  the  incidental  protection, 

V^f.  J*^  ^^^t     k  0^^J^*^  "o  that  not  only  will  it  not  be  a  protective  tariff, 

^tJ^  tiZ^fit  ?^^  tar^^ gt-M^o^^  even  incidental  protection  entering  into  it"    If 

*ir^  or*  tU^  kid    ^^^IM^^   ^^^  t^*^®  ^"*  °®*'®"^  *^*^  utterance  in  the  polittcal 

•"  "^   £2S/^^w>^«    the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 


**«'''-  0«toliily. 
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Mr.  Clapf.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  bas  stated  that  this  Canadian  tariff 
bill  was  In  harmony  with  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  the  Democratic  Party  for 
yeara  I  believe  in  being  fair.  There  are  Democrats  who  are  in  faror,  perhapa* 
of  this  kind  of  a  tariff  bill.  But  in  my  reading  of  Democratic  utterances  upoo 
the  tariff— and  I  know  it  is  negatived  by  the  positive  declarations  of  tome 
members  of  that  party  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  Glask  of  Wyoming.  They  are  the  ones  to  whom  I  referred  in  my  excep- 
tions. 

Mr.  Clapp.  So  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  a  measure  that  had  its  origin  in 
the  interest  of  great  combinations,  that  ignores  the  producer  and  consumer  and 
simply  strengthens  the  hands  of  recognized  trusts — I  hardly  think  It  Is  fair  to 
say — is  in  harmony  with  Democratic  purposes. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  I  want  to  put  it  so  that  they  will  understand  that  I  am  not  flirting  with 
them.  Mr.  President,  the  only  utterance  I  have  heard  in  favor  of  his  pact — ^I 
have  heard  none  upon  the  Republican  side — is  from  the  Democratic  side,  that 
they  are  for  this  pact  because  it  is  **  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Do  not,  my  Republican  friends,  think  for  a  moment  that  this  crusade  against 
our  protective  tariff  is  going  to  stop  here.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  until  one  of 
two  things  happens;  either  that  the  assailants  of  the  policy  are  repulsed  as 
field  after  field  is  fought— and  this  bill  is  the  first  skirmish — or  until  the  very 
comer  stone  of  the  protective  system  is  in  ruins ;  and  it  is  for  the  Repabtlcan 
Party  In  this  Senate  to  say  which  shall  be  the  result 

You,  my  Republican  friends,  the  stalwarts,  the  standpatters,  who  believe  In 
party  discipline,  who  believe  that  the  greatest  good  can  only  come  by  united 
action,  you  who  believe  that  the  progressives  have  been  wrong  in  their  state- 
ments that  they  did  not  care  to  be  bound  by  a  conference  or  a  caucus,  yon  who 
l>elleve  that  they  have  strayed  far  from  the  way — are  you  willing  to  go  Into  a 
conference  with  th^  Republican  Members  of  this  Senate  to-day  and  abide  by 
the  outspoken  views  of  the  majority  of  that  conference  upon  this  reciprocity 
pact?  Are  you?  If  you  are,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of 
such  a  conference.  I  for  one  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  regulars  and  Insur- 
gents together  in  this  body  as  to  what  they  shall  say  and  as  to  what  shall  be 
the  expression  of  the  party  in  this  Chamber  upon  this  policy. 

Aye,  I  will  go  further,  my  Republican  friends,  you  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  for  many  years  In  this  Chamber,  we  who  have  fought  the  battles 
together  as  best  we  could.  I  am  willing  that  the  regular  Republicans  In  this 
Chamber  shall  settle  by  their  unbiased  and  uninfluenced  vote  what  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  party  In  this  Chamber  in  regard  to  this  pact.  I  ask  any  Repob- 
llcan  Senator  who  is  going  to  vote  for  It,  I  ask  any  Republican  Senator,  either 
insurgent  or  progressive  or  regular,  wherein  In  any  pert  of  the  history  of  oar 
party,  wherein  in  any  utterance  of  those  who  blazed  the  way  in  the  doctrines  of 
our  party,  you  will  find  any  Justification  of  any  sort  for  the  vote  yon  propose 
to  cast  in  favor  of  this  bill? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  political  positions.  Senators  are  going  to 
vote — BO  I  am  told ;  I  hope  they  will  not — for  this  measure  because  they  believe 
it  will  do  no  harm.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  Republican  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  say  that  he  believes  it  a  good  thing.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  Republican 
meml>er  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  reported  It  without  recommendation, 
say  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Are  you  going  to  vote  for  it  because  it  Is  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country,  thus  putting  behind  some  of  your  treasured 
political  notions  as  to  the  tariff,  sacrificing  the  politics  of  the  present  for  the 
good  of  the  future?    I  have  yet  to  hear  one  Republican  say  so. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Did  I  understand  the  S^iator  from  W^yominf?  to  say  tbnt  there 
were  Republicans  who  were  going  to  vote  for  it  becauf^e  they  believed  it  was 
a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clapp.  How? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  No:  I  did  not  siiy  so.     I  nssnniod  there  are  some, 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  should  like  his  photograph. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  said  I  a88ume<1  there  were  Mmie.  And  I  asked,  if 
they  did  vote  for  it,  was  It  because  they  believed  that  It  was  a  good  thing,  for 
the  general  good  of  the  country.  Irrespective  of  our  teachings  upon  the  tariff? 
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Then,  I  ask  any  protection  Republican  in  this  Chamber,  Are  you  goin^  to  vote 
for  it  because  you  believe  it  is  in  consonance  or  ssrmpathy  or  accord  with  the 
poBltion  of  your  party  for  50  years  upon  the  question  of  protection?  Not  one  of 
the  regular  Republicans  will  rise  In  his  place  and  answer  yes.  Then,  for  God's 
nke»  why  are  you  going  to  vote  for  it?  I  have  heard  one  reason,  and  one  only. 
The  reason  is  that  It  will  not  do  any  great  harm.  The  only  reason  a  Repnb* 
lican  who  claims  to  have  the  flre  on  the  altars  of  his  patriotism  and  his  party 
always  burning  can  find  for  voting  for  this  Democratic  measure  is  that  it  will 
not  do  any  particular  harm. 

I  will  tell  you  what  harm  it  will  do,  my  friends.  You  are  turning  the  grind- 
stone to  sharpen  the  knife  that  will  put  the  hide  of  protection  on  the  fence  all 
over  this  country.  That  is  exactly  the  harm  you  are  doing.  You  are  opening 
the  tent,  and  the  camel's  head  will  be  in,  and  It  will  not  be  very  long  before 
the  camel  will  be  in  and  you  will  be  out,  my  Republican  friends. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  our  Democratic  friends  are  enthusiastically  and  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  this  pact.  What  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  for  50 
years  we  Republicans  are  going  to  do  for  them  here  in  90  days.  We  are  doing 
their  work  for  them.  We  are  wiping  protection  from  the  statute  books.  We 
are  using  the  club  that  shall  kill  our  protected  interests.  We  are  doing  it  our- 
selves, and  It  is  no  wonder  they  feel  pleasant  and  are  agreeable  to  Joining  In 
the  operation. 

But  the  political  situation  is  extremely  strange.  Here  we  have  a  pact  or  an 
agreement,  a  trade  agreement  made  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
between  the  representatives  of  those  Govemmenta  The  trade  agreement  is 
sent  to  the  House  with  the  pretty  distinct  notion  that  the  instructions  that  ac- 
company it  are  that  the  agreement  shall  be  passed  without  the  crossing  of  a 
"  t "  or  the  dotting  of  an  "  1."    It  is  called  a  reciprocal  agreement 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  that  is  true,  section  2  ou^t  to  he  eliminated  from  the  bill 
entirdy. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  if  those  instructions 
had  been  followed,  or  If  that  view  had  been  followed,  the  bill  would  not  be  in 
its  present  form  here.  But  instead  of  dotting  the  "  1 "  over  in  the  House,  they 
blackened  the  eye  by  inserting  this  section  2.  They  amended  the  agreement; 
and  now  we  are  told  by  Republicans  upon  this  floor,  by  regular  Republicans 
upon  this  floor,  that  we  must  pass  this  bill  without  the  crossing  of  a  "  t  '*  or  the 
dotting  of  an  "  i."  The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  conference  between  the  two 
countries — the  bill  agreed  to  by  Secretary  Knox  and  Minister  Fielding?  Not  at 
an,  but  the  bill  prepared  and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Demo- 
r*ratic  House  and  against  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  voting  thereon.  We 
are  told  we  must  pass  not  the  Canadian  agreement  but  the  House  bill  without 
an  amendment  And  why  without  amendment?  Under  what  code  of  ethics? 
Under  what  code  of  political  responsibility  are  we  as  Senators  of  the  United 
States  acting?  We  might  as  well  abolish  ourselves.  We  might  as  well  go 
liome.  We  do  not  even  need  to  send  a  postal  card  to  represent  us  if  we  are  not 
to  act  upon  our  Individual  and  party  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  no  idea  of  taking  any  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
apologise  to  the  Senate  But  I  wanted  my  position  plainly  understood,  and  I 
want  the  regular  Republicans  in  this  Senate  to  understand  exactly  the  bridge 
which  they  have  constructed  to  pass  over  from  Republican  protective  tariff  to 
the  Democratic  tariff  plan.  I  want  them  to  understand  that  they  are  laying 
open  the  whole  system  of  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  WoBXS.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbuiding  Oiticeb  (Mr.  Heybum  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  With  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Mr.  Works.  In  view  of  what  the  Senator  has  said,  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  believes  that  the  action  of  any  Member  of  this  body  should  be  gov- 
erned or  controlled  by  the  action  of  the  caucus  of  his  party  or  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  surely  believe  In  party  action  and  the  rule  of 
majorities. 

Mr.  WoBK.  You  believe  In  the  caucus,  and  that  a  Member  of  this  body  should 
be  bound 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  caucus  of  the  Senate,  because 
we  have  never  had  a  caucus  of  the  Senate.  The  caucus  is  unknown  in  the 
Senate  procedure.  That  is,  on  the  Republican  side.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
Democratic  side. 
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Mr.  Works.  Then  you  believe  we  should  resort  to  the  caucus  in  order  to  bind 
Members  to  vote  for  a  measure  that  is  viewed  with  favor  by  a  majority. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  puts  a  conclusion  in  my  mouth  which  I 
liave  studiously  denied.  There  has  never  been  such  a  tiling  as  a  caucus  upon 
the  Republican  side  of  this  Chamber,  within  my  recollection,  in  16  years.  There 
are  those  here  who  have  been  here  longer.  The  so-called  Republican  caucus 
is  a  Republican  conference,  and  the  purpose  of  that  conference  is  to  talk  over, 
to  conter  about,  to  consider  matters  that  may  be  of  party  importance;  and  In 
a  majority  of  cases — in  nearly  every  case  within  my  recollection — the  majority 
of  the  conference  has  determined  the  action  of  the  party,  although  the  most 
eminent  Senators  who  were  ever  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber — ^notably  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hoar,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Piatt — reiterated  the  doctrine  I  reiterate  now,  that  while  in  union  there  is 
strength,  and  while  it  is  desirable  to  get,  if  possible,  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  ,the  party,  yet  no  nian*s  individual  conscience  can  be  l)ound  by  the  action  qf 
any  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Works.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  But- 


Mr.  Works.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  if  he  will  allow  me 

Mr.  Clabik  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Works.  Whether  he  believes  that  the  action  of  any  Member  of  this  body 
should  be  governed  or  controlled  by  the  wishes  or  desires  of  another  department 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  should  like  to  know  before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion whether  the  Senator  is  going  to  ask  me  any  more  or  not. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  burden  off  the  shoulders  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  Presiding  Officer.    Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  In  answer  to  the  Inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  will  state  that  my  idea  Is  this:  I  can  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  may  not  act  with  the  utmost  harmony 
upon  public  questions  if  they  are  of  the  same  political  party;  but  I  believe 
upon  any  measure  that  shall  be  pending  before  Congress,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of 
either  House  to  act  irrespective  of  what  may  be  urged,  except  in  the  way  of 
legitimate  argument,  by  any  other  department  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Works,  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Works.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  regard  this  as  a  political 
measure? 

:^Ir.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  do.    It  is  a  Democratic  measure. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  was  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  said 
in  regard  to  party  caucuses,  or  conferences,  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  said 
that  during  his  16  years  of  service  he  had  not  understood  that  any  meeting  of 
Republican  Senators  could  properly  be  called  a  caucus,  but,  rather,  a  conference. 
That  is  true.  I  have  had  longer  service  than  the  Senator  here,  and  that  has 
been  the  view  that  always  has  been  taken.  Yet  it  has  ordinarily  been  under- 
stood that,  unless  there  were  some  overwhelming  reasons  to  the  contrary,  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  Republicans  in  conference  would  be  accepted  as  the  will 
of  the  party. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  Senator  from  California 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  we  are  very  much  interested  In  on 
this  side.    We  would  like  to  have  the  Senator  speak  louder. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  not  yielded,  except 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  a  matter  of  order  I  ask. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  must  first  receive  the  consent  of  the 
Chair  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  asked  consent.    I  have  addressed  the  Chair. 
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The  Fbebwisq  Officeb.  Tbe  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Until  that  Senator  Indicates  his  willingness  to 
yield  no  other  Senator  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Chair  is  right  I  make  no  complaint.  I  simply  wanted  the 
Senator  to  talk  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Baoon<  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  his  question 
of  order. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  says. 
When  a  Senator  is  unable  to  hear  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  consent  of  the 
occu|>ant  of  the  floor,  but  a  question  going  to  a  point  of  order,  which  is  a  matter 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Chair.  When  a  Senator  says  he  can  not  hear  it  is  a 
point  of  order,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  Senator  who  is 
holding  the  floor. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  did  not  understand  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  address  the  Chair  when  he  rose,  but  he  addressed  his  remarks  to 
either  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  or  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
Chair  indicated  that  he  must  first  receive  the  consent  of  the  Chair  before 
Interrupting  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bacon.  That  is  exactly  the  point  of  order  I  made,  that  when  that  is  the 
purpose  a  Senator  does  not  have  to  get  consent  of  the  Senator  on  the  floor,  but 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  has  disposed  of  it. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  had  supposed  that  my  fault  ordinarily  has  been  that  I  talk 
too  loud  rather  than  too  low.  I  will  endeavor  so  to  speak  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  will  understand  what  I  say,  whether  it  is  important  or  unim- 
portant. 

I  was  about  to  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  from  California  raises 
the  iMiint  that  Republicans  are  not  bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  we 
concede  that  regarding  important  questions  as  to  our  conferences  In  the  Senate. 
That  is  true  also  in  a  broader  sense,  if  Republicans  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard 
the  will  of  the  majority.  However,  the  Senator  from  California  will  recall 
the  fact  that,  while  I  believe  he  was  a  minority  candidate  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, when  it  came  to  electing  a  Senator,  the  Senator  and  his  friends  insisted 
that  the  legislature  should  vote  for  him  and  not  some  other  man. 

Mr.  Works.  On  the  contrary 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  must  flrst  address  the  Chair  and  obtain 
recognition. 

Mr.  Works.  I  did. 

The  PREBmiMO  Officer.  The  Senator  will  please  wait  for  recognition.  Does 
tlie  Sttiator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Works.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  mistaken.  I  was  not  a 
minority  candidate  in  California.  On  the  contrary,  I  carried  the  Republican 
vote  of  th«  State  by  a  plurality,  and  also  the  Democratic  vote. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Well,  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  papers  of  California  have 
not  stated  the  matter  accurately  if  that  be  true.  Certainly  the  Senator  was 
not  a  majority  candidate  in  the  legislative  districts  of  his  State,  and  he  in- 
sisted upon  the  legislature  electing  him  because  he  received  more  votes  than 
any  other  candidate.  I  have  no  disposition  to  argue  the  matter  beyond  the 
mere  suggestion.  If  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  permit  me  a  moment  further, 
that  If  we  are  to  have  a  Republican  Party  in  this  countiT  we  can  only  have  it 
by  permitting  the  majority  to  control.  Going  from  the  State  of  California  to 
the  State  of  Oregon,  we  know  that  the  Senator  who  was  elected  was  a  minority 
candidate,  and  yet  he  insisted  that  because  he  received  more  votes  in  the  pri- 
maries than  any  other  one  candidate  he  was  entitled  lo  the  support  of  the 
leglalatnre,  and'he  received  It.  In  other  words,  a  plurality  candidate  invoked 
the  support  of  the  legislature  because  he  was  a  plurality  candidate. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  come  to  a  fairly  clear 
understanding  abont  this  matter  and  conclude  that  if  we  are  to  exist  as  a  party 
we  can  only  do  so  by  recognizing  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  party  as  being 
something  that  at  least  is  worthy  of  our  consideration,  and  not  assert,  as  has 
been  asserted  over  and  over  again  recently  in  this  body,  that  we  can  do  as  we 
please ;  that  we  can  recognise  the  majority  will  or  not ;  that  we  can  vote  with 
one  party  or  with  another  party  as  best  suits  our  convenience  and  our  purpose. 
and  yet  we  are  Republicans,     I  repudiate.  ^Ir.  President,  any  such  position 
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upon  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  if  we  are  to  hare  a 
Kepablican  Party. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  OFFicsat.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ddcon.  I  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  I  have  agreed  with  almost  everything  he  has  said. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  pRESioiNo  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Bacon.  We  can  not  hear  the  Senator  from  Montana  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  try  and  speak  loud  enough  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  may  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  for  I  think  It  may  be  of  interest  to  Mm. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  just  said  that  this  Canadian  reciprocity 
treaty,  so  called,  was  not  a  Republican  measure 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  said  it  was  a  Democratic  measure. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
also  says  that  the  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representattves 
>'oted  against  this  so-called  Canadian  reciprocity  bill. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  so  read  the  Record. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoraiug  whether  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  Chamber  are  lined  against  the  bill? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  understand  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then,  in  speaking  of  regular  Republican  Senators,  would  the 
Senator  classif^r  this  minority  of  the  Republican  Senators  who  are  in  favor  of 
the  bill  as  regular  Republicans  when  a  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators 
are  voting  in  opposition  to  It? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  All  Republican  Senators  look  alike  to  me,  but  they 
look  better  when  they  are  voting  Republican  principles. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  wholly  agree  with  the  Senator  in  that;  but,  applying  this  rule 
to  this  Democratic  measure  that  this  minority  of  Republicans  are  supporting, 
they  certainly  can  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  regular  Republicans. 

Mr.  Clark  of  -Wyoming.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  think  they  are  trying  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  regular  Republicanism  in  connection  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  would  the  Senator  classify  the  Republican  Finance  Commit- 
tee, a  majority  of  whom,  I  understand,  is  for  the  bill?  Are  they  regulars  or 
Insurgents? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Being  a  member  of  the  committee,  my  modesty  makes 
me  decline  to  classify  them.  Of  course  the  Senator  very  well  knows,  because 
it  has  been  stated  on  this  floor  over  and  oVer  again  that  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Finance  Committee  are  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  would  the  Senator  classify  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  who  reported  the  bill? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  He  is  beyond  classlflcatlon  in  all  things. 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Is  he  a  regular  or  an  insurgent? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  He  stands  by  himself. 

Mr.  Dixon.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  I  just  wanted  to  add  that  the  shoe 
seems  to  pinch  the  other  side  of  the  foot 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President,  having  gone  through  the  political 
catechism  as  to  my  individual  views,  I  wish  to  sum  up  in  substance,  before  the 
debate  Is  over  upon  this  bill,  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  believe  from  all  the  evidence  I  can  gather  that 
it  works  a  distinct  and  a  dreadful  injury  to  a  large  class  of  the  producers  in 
the  United  States.  I  believe  this  from  the  evidence  presented  by  the  farmers 
of  the  Northwest,  who  came  here  in  their  own  behalf,  unbiased  and  unmoved 
by  any  appeal  from  the  firm  in  New  York,  unbiased  and  unmoved  by  any  appeal 
from  the  National  Grange,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  National  Grange, 
I  understand ;  unbiased  and  unmoved  by  anything  except  a  deep  and  strong  con- 
viction, made  by  years  of  study  of  their  own  conditions,  made  by  their  knowledge 
as  readers  of  the  public  prints  of  the  conditions  across  the  line,  their  knowledge 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  unknown  Canadian  northwest,  and  their  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  limitations  of  their  own  country  and  with  an  intelligence  that 
1  do  not  believe  has  been  equaled  before  any  committee  of  the  Senate  in  many 
years.  They  presented  their  reasons  for  being  against  this  pact — that  it  would 
injuriously  afPect  them  in  stock  and  store  and  happiness.    I  am  against  it  be- 
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cause  I  beliere  that  class  of  our  citizeiis  should  and  must  receive  consideration 
If  the  protective  tariff  flystem  is  to  survive  the  assaults  which  will  be  made  upon 
it  in  the  next  four  years.  I  am  against  this  pact  because  even  Its  most 
strumous  adherents  do  not  urge  one  single  valid  reason  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  HrrcHOOOK.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesipino  Officbb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  admission  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Root]  last  Thursday  that  heretofore  the  duties  imposed  under 
a  protective  tariff  on  farming  products  had  not  benefited  the  farming  class? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  As  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New  York,  he 
made  no  such  statement. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  read  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  said? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming,  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  state  my  under- 
standing? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Let  me  read  from  the  Record.    I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Will  the  Soiator  permit  me  in  my  own  time  to  state 
my  understanding  of  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  said  or,  at  least,  as  it 
made  an  Impression  up<m  my  mind ;  not  in  these  words,  of  course.  He  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  farmers  had  received  very  much  benefit  from  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  but  probably — and  I  have  stated  this  before — when  the  point 
of  consumption  and  the  point  of  production  were  brought  nearer  together  the 
farmer  might  receive  a  protection.  I  think  that  is  substantially  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  sentence 

The  Pbesidino  Offigeb.  Does  the  S^iator  from  Wyoming  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  yes;  I  will  yield  to  the  reading  of  the  Recent 
although  sometimes  I  do  not  like  it 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  used  this 
language : 

I  Der<^r  htv^  thouffbt  that  the  datles  which  were  imposed  apon  farm  products  were  of 
any  real  geoeral  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

That  is  the  admission  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party 
made  on  thl»  floor  last  week. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  My  memory  is  a  little  hazy  about  that.  Will  the 
Senator  read  a  little  further? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  That  is  a  complete  sentence  by  itself. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Will  the  Senator  read  a  little  further? 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  I  have  no  objection  to  reading  the  whole  paragraph  if  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  my  recollection  is  cor- 
rect or  not. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  quoting  here  the  admission  made  by  the  dlstlnguislieil 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  got  an  impression  somewhere  that  the  Senator  had 
running  through  his  mind  the  possibility  of  the  point  of  production  nnd  tlif 
poflnt  of  consumption  meeting;  and  if  he  did  not  say  it  I  do  not  know  wl'er*^ 
I  got  It 

Mr.  HrrcHCocK.  I  am  not  disputing  that  statement,  but  I  nm  asking  whether 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  agrees  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  in  tht' 
past  the  farmer  has  been  hoodwinked  by  the  claim  that  he  was  receiving  or  has 
received  any  benefit  from  the  protective  tariff.  That  is  a  statement  of  fact  and 
b^ef  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  that  in  the  past  the  farmer  has  recelveii 
no  benefit  from  this  tariff  upon  the  products  of  his  farm. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  still  has  not  read  the  part  to  which  I 

rsCerred. 

Mr.  HrrcROOCK.  I  have  read  sufllclent  to  incorporate  into  the  Record  the 
admlaalon  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  has  reod  sufficient  to  incorporate  iuto 
the  Record  a  sentence  and  then  declines  to  incorporate  into  the  Record  a  follow- 
ing sentence  that  might,  perhaps*  explain  it 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
fh>ni  New  York  to  incorporate  a  qualifying  sentence. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

The  Presiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  was 
substantially  as  I  said,  and  I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
should  seek  here  to  record  a  part  of  that  thought  and  then  decline  to  rend  into 
it  the  balance,  although  he  has  it  before  him. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.    I  will  preface  my  question  by  making  a  statement 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  heard  a  clearer  or  a  more  convincing  presentation 
of  the  question  of  protection  than  that  presented  by  the  Senator  ftom  New 
York  in  his  speech  the  other  day.  He  almost  persuaded  me  that  there  was  a 
real,  genuine  patriotic,  economic  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  protection  as 
enunciated  by  him.  His  idea  was,  as  I  caught  it  that  protection  was  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  American  enterprise  and  industry  to  such  a  i)oint  that 
it  could  equal  in  quality  and  in  quantity  such  American  production  as  would  be 
to  the  benefit  of  all  the  American  people  as  it  grew  and  progressed  and  met 
their  needs. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  I  understand  him,  is  claiming  that  the  con- 
verse of  that  is  your  protection  doctrine :  that  as  our  production  decreases,  and 
the  American  people  are  to  suffer  by  lack  of  foodstuffs,  protection  must  afford 
its  benefits ;  that  not  in  increasing  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
but  in  decreasing  it  shall  enrich  them  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  can  not  get  me  into  any  argument  about 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  protection  or  the  various  kinds  of  protection.  If  the 
Senator  had  been  listening  to  my  speech  he  would  know  it  has  been  a  speech 
made  to  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate,  all  of  whom  believe  in  the  protective 
tariff  policy,  and  it  has  not  been  directed  to  the  Democrats. 

I  have  congratulated  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  Chamber  because  of  the 
opportunity  of  which  they  so  skillfully  availed  themselves  in  the  presentation 
of  this  bill.  I  congratulate  the  Democratic  Party  that  that  old  dame  is  still 
able  to  flirt  with  the  whole  neighborhood,  to  make  eyes  at  the  insurgents  on 
sugar  and  the  wool  schedule,  to  make  eyes  at  some  of  the  regulars  on  this  reci- 
procity and  get  away  with  the  whole  business,  as  I  am  told  you  are  going  to  do. 
But  still  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  protective  tariff,  but  only  to  try  and  con- 
vince some  of  my  Republican  friends,  at  whose  feet  I  have  studied  for  years  the 
theory  of  a  protective  tariff,  that  now,  in  the  extremity  of  that  doctrine,  when 
every  cannon  of  the  adversaries  is  turned  against  the  battlements,  they  should 
not  desert  and  go  with  you.    That  is  what  I  have  be«i  trying  to  get  at 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Just  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest — 
I  will  take  that  as  an  illustration — ^was  so  great  that  the  surplus  had  to  be 
disposed  of  and  consumption  and  production  had  not  reached  almost  the  place 
where  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  American  people,  would  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  passage  or  nonpassage  of  this  reciprocity  bill,  in  so  far  as  It 
affects  wheat  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  farmer?  Suppose  we  were  to 
make  twice  as  much  as  the  American  people  needed  and  the  western  farmer 
was  making  twice  as  much  as  the  market  would  Justify,  or  as  would  protect 
him  in  the  market,  does  the  Senator  think  it  would  be  any  benefit  whatever  to 
the  farmer  in  the  price  he  is  to  receive? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  it  is  of  little  concern  what  I  think  or  may  not 
think.  I  am  not  discussing  the  policy  of  protection.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
question  whether  or  not  that  policy  protects  the  farmer.  I  am  discussing  noth- 
ing except  the  action  of  the  Republican  Party  in  regard  to  this  fundamental 
policy  and  this  fundamental  political  belief. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  any  argument  on  the  protective  tariff,  because 
If  I  should  talk,  and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  should  talk  across  this 
aisle  from  now  until  Congress  adjourns,  his  idea  would  still  be  the  same.  My 
idea  Is,  and  has  been  for  50  years,  that  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection  Is 
the  saving  grace  of  our  industrial  system.  The  Senator's  thought  probably  i8» 
as  often  expressed  in  the  Democratic  platform,  that  that  policy  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  if  not  worse.     So  we  would  not  get  together,  and  we  would  not 
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get  any  neiirer  tofcether.  I  am  not  addressing  any  argument  to  Democrats  In 
tevor  of  protection,  and  I  am  talking  to  no  one  on  this  occasion  who  favors  the 
opposite  doctrine,  bnt  I  am  trying  to  convince  some  of  my  Republican  friends 
that  they  are  here  and  now  throwing  overboard  this  doctrine  which  has  been 
the  sheet  anchor  of  our  party,  and  the  doctrine  which  we  have  always  believed 
is  the  sheet  anchor  of  prosperity  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  not  a  question  as  to  that,  Mr.  President, 
with  all  deference  to  the  Senator,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy 
be  has  shown  me  in  allowing  me  to  put  this  question  to  him ;  but  I  understood 
him  to  say  that  now.  just  as  we  had  reached  a  point  in  our  production  where 
the  farmer  was  likely  to  get  a  benefit  from  this  protection,  we  were  doing  him 
an  incalculable  harm,  throwing  the  door  wide  open,  and  denying  him  that 
which  he  was  just  now  coming^  into. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  is  partly  right  and  partly  wrong.  I 
was  stating  the  fact 

Mr.  Martire  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  S^iator  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  dread  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  and  I  fear  his  questions,  those  questions  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

Mr.  Marti NE  of  New  Jersey.  I  ask,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  yes :  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  ask  if  I  understand  the  Senator  cor* 
rectly.  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  reciprocity,  but  that  it  is  a  question  of 
politics.  Democratic  or  Republican?  I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Senator 
make  remarks  regarding  the  political  phase  of  the  question,  and  then  inter- 
jected in  his  remarks  were  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamphshire 
[Mr.  Galllnger]  asking  if  the  Republican  Party  had  ceased  to  exist.  I  want  to 
answer  that  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  distinguished  and  great  Republican 
papers  of  the  great  city  of  New  York 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  will  not  yield  for  that. 

Mr.  Mabtire  of  New  Jersey.  I  ask  that 

The  PBESiDiifo  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  declines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  beg  the  Senator  will  not  introduce  into  the  reci- 
procity discussion  anything  that  any  newspaper  in  the  great  city  of  New  York 
has  stated. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  no  particular  reference  to  the 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  declines  to  yield. 

Mr,  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  can  introduce  It  In  his  own  time.  I  do 
not  care  to  have  my  remarks  defaced  by  the  interjection  of  matter  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  enlighten  the  Senator  as  to  what  the 
Republican  Party 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  declines  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  Well.  I  suppose,  if  it  Is  perfectly  in  order,  that 
I  may  enlighten  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Republican  Party  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Republican  Party  exists  or  Is  in  control  of  this  Senate;  and  with 
that  view  I  most  respectfully  ask  tlie  privilege  of  quoting  from  the  great  Mail 
and  Express  of  the  city  of  New  York 

The  PRESiDiNO  Officer,  Does  the  Senator  from   Wyoming  yield  for  that 

pforpoae?  ,,  , 

Mr.  CI.ARX  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  always  enlightens  ns 
when  he  speaks,  but  I  object,  Mr.  President,  to  newspaper  controversies  or 
▼lews  being  printed  in  my  remarks  or  as  a  part  of  them.  The  Senator,  of 
conrae,  will  find  no  objection  if  he  presents  them  in  his  own  time  as  a  part  of 

bla  TlefTB.  ^  X  .*.  ^  » 

I  am  not.  Mr.  President,  In  this  diwussion  arguing  for  one  moment  that  I 
agree  with  all  the  members  of  my  party.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—sadly conscious  of  the  fact— that  my  action  on  this  bill  Is  at  total  vari- 
ance with  many  great  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  I  believe  as  firmly 
as  I  brieve  anything  else  which  is  strong-rooted  down  deep  In  my  heart  that 
theae  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  are  wrong  on  this  proposition,  and  I  have 
taken  this  opportunity,  which  I  seldom  do.  to  differ  with  my  Republican  asso- 
Hatea,  because  I  feel  deeply  the  effect  the  proposed  action  may  have  on  the 
fntare  of  our  party,  and  if  on  the  future  of  our  party,  then  upon  the  future  of 
our  Nation. 
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I  said,  Mr.  President,  wlien  I  was  interrupted,  that  I  was  against  this  measure 
because  I  believed  it  was  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I  said  I 
was  against  it  because  no  man  has  risen  in  his  place  and  shown  where  any 
great  section  of  our  country  would  be  benefited  by  it.  What  great  Republican 
leader  is  there,  what  protectionist  is  there  to  be  found  who  either  here  or  else- 
where has  said  that  the  country  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  legislation? 

It  is  assumed  in  many  great  centers  that  Canadian  reciprocity  is  the  solution 
for  the  high  cost  of  living — a  hope  as  baseless  as  the  idle  wind — and  the  very 
man  who  is  most  interested  in  seeing  this  pact  carried  through  does  not  seek  to 
hold  out  to  the  consumer  the  hope  that  he  will  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of 
high  prices  by  virtue  of  this  legislation.  The  best  that  anyone  has  s^id  is  that 
it  will  not  do  any  great  harm. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  because,  in  my  judgment  it  \iolates  every  principle 
of  protection  to  which  we  have  given  adherence.  It  violates  our  last  national 
utterance  on  protection  in  the  Chicago  platform.  There  is  nothing  In  It  from 
A  to  Z  in  accordance  with  Republican  dioctrine;  but  there  is  in  it,  my  Repuh- 
Mean  friends,  that  which  you  and  I  in  the  Republican  Party  have  steadfastly 
set  our  face  against  since  our  party  had  its  birth,  and  that  is  the  Democratic 
doctrine  of  free  trade.  That  is  in  this  bill  and  of  it  and  through  it ;  it  is  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  bill,  as  protection  is  the  foundation  stone  of  our  party 
policy. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  just  one  question  with  reference  to  one  of  the  last  remarks 
he  made,  because  I  am  sure  he  wants  to  keep  the  Record  straight. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  I  understood  the  Senator  correctly,  he 
said  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  great  party  leader  on  the  Republican  side 
who  advocated  the  doctrine  embodied  in  tiie  proposed  reciprocity  agreement. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Oh,  no :  I  did  not  say  that.    There  are  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Then  I  misunderstood  the  Senator;  but  that 
Is  the  manner  in  which  I  understood  him;  and  in  view  of  that  understanding 
I  desired  to  ask  him  in  what  category  he  did  put  the  real  author  of  this 
proposal ? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  refer  to  the  President,  of  course.  As  I 
understand,  this  is  largely  the  great  issue  upon  which,  in  fact,  he  called  the 
extra  session;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  not 
standing  here  in  this  day  of  protection  and  attempting  to  read  the  Chief  Elxecu- 
tive,  the  head  and  front  of  his  party,  out  of  his  party.  He  called  this  extra 
session  for  the  purpose  of  passing  this  very  measure,  and  now  the  Senator  de- 
nominates it  a  Democratic  measure  and  claims  that  no  real  good,  regular,  stal- 
wart Republican  can  support  it  without  threatening  the  very  foundation  of 
Republicanism,  when  the  man  who  carried  your  standard  to  victory  nnd  who 
to-day  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  Republican  Party  is  sponsor  for  this  meas- 
ure; and  this  extraordinary  session  was  called  to  pass  it  as  a  good  Republican 
measure. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  asks  a  question,  in  which  he  assumes 
that  I  said  something  that  I  never  did  say,  and  then  he  assumes  a  division 
between  the  President  and  the  Republican  Party  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  the  explanation  of  his  strictures  on  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  If  the  Senator  had  paid  attention,  he  would  remem- 
ber that  I  said  I  opposed  it  because  among  all  Its  advocates  no  one  seemed 
to  rise  and  give  a  good  reason  for  Its  passage  or  attempt  to  show  that  any 
large  portion  of  our  citizens  are  favorably  affected  by  it.    That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Does  the  Senator  not  consider  the  President's 
message  that  accompanied  the  proposed  agreement  as  a  good  reason,  from  a 
Republican  standpoint,  for  the  passage  of  this  measure? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  consider  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress as  the  reason  why  I  should  vote  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  not  the  question,  Mr.  President.  The 
question  I  asked  was.  did  the  Senator  consider  it  a  good  reason? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  That  Is  the  answer.  Mr.  President,  whether  it  is  to 
the  question  or  not. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Then  the  Senator  puts  the  President,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  related  to  reciprocity,  in  the  category  of  a  good  Democrat? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find,  when  the  time  comes, 
that  the  President  will  be  amply  able  to  take  care  of  himself.    I  said  this  was 
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a  Democratic  measure.  If  it  is  not,  what  is  it  and  where  did  it  have  its  origin? 
It  bad  its  origin  in  the  Wa^s  and  Means  Ck)mmittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  is  Democratic.  Where  did  it  have  its  vote?  On  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Where  has  it  its  vote  in  this 
Chamber?    Upon  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  0*QoBMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PBEsmiNG  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  With  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  0*GoBMAN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  leader  of  the  Republican  minority;  that  the  bill  itself 
was  prepared  by  him ;  and,  that  being  so,  can  the  Senator  doubt  that  it  entered 
the  House  under  very  excellent  Republican  auspices? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  understand,  whether  my  understanding  is  correct 
or  not — ^and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  names  in  order  to  make  my 
answer  clear — that  the  bill  was  prepared  by  Representative  McGall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  of  those  protection  Republicans  that  I  grieve  from  my  heart  to 
see  taking  his  present  position  and  laying,  as  I  have  said,  the  ax  at  the  very 
root  of  the  tree  of  protection. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  to  ask  him  a  question,  but  before  asking  the  question  I 
want  to  make  a  statement    The  Senator  said  that  this  bill  is  a  free-trade  bill. 

Mr.  Clask  of  Wyoming.  No.  The  Senator  must  be  accurate.  I  have  spoken 
absolutely  without  notes,  but  when  I  get  through  I  have  a  tolerably. clear  idea 
of  what  I  hav^  said.  What  I  did  say  on  that  point  is  that  I  opposed  it  because 
there  was  in  it  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  says  that  it  is  a  Democratic  bill.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  he  thinks  it  is  Democratic  because  of  the  free  trade  in  It?  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  means  to  say? 

Mr.  Olabk  of  Wyoming.  Substantially.  I  believe  it  is  a  Democratic  bill, 
because  it  carries  out  the  Democratic  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  is 
opi)osed,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Republican  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  bill  is  chock 
fall  of  free  trade.  It  puts  all  the  products  of  the  farm  and  forest  upon  the 
free  list,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  free-trade  measure.  I  concede  that  But  the 
Democratic  Party  is  not  a  free-trade  party ;  it  is  not  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Clask  of  Wyoming.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that,  because 
tbree  eminent  Democrats  have  risen  within  the  last  three  days  and  said  th^y 
were  free  traders. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Can  the  Senator  point  me  out  a  single  Item  in  this  bill  which 
applies  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue? 

Mr.  Clabx  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Simmons.  Just  a  moment.  This  bill  is  chock  full  of  free  trade — and 
that  Is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  against  it,  because  I  am  not  a  free  trader.  It  is 
foil  of  free  trade  and  protection,  but  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  that  gives  applica- 
tion to  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue,  and  therefore  I  insist  that 
it  Is  not  a  Democratic  measure.  It  is  a  free-trade  and  protection  measure,  but 
not  a  tariff-for-revenue  measure. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  and  myself,  in  fact,  are  upon  a  common 
ground.  He  Is  not  a  free  trader,  and  I  am  not  a  free  trader.  He  is  for  a  tariff 
for  revenue,  and  I  agree  that  this  is  a  bad  bill.  We  have  free  trade  at  the 
start;  we  have  free  trade  at  the  end.  We  have  a  little  tariff  scattered  along 
through  the  middle,  but  in  his  portion  of  the  country  and  in  mine  we  both  look 
out  for  the  man  who  **  plays  both  ends  against  the  middle." 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  is  what  I  desire  the  Senator  to  give  me  information 
upofL  I  have  been  carefully  studying  this  bill ;  I  have  been  trying  to  analyse 
It  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  there  is  in  it  anywhere  a  single  item  that 
applies  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  No.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  answer  that  the 
Democratic  doctrine  is  a  tariff  for  revenue,  the  Senator  and  I  both  know  that 
this  bill  will  not  produce  revenue,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  throw  it 
overboard  in  bucketfuls. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  while  there  are  reductions 
In  the  duties  levied  upon  manufactured  products  in  this  bill,  there  is  not  a 
single  reduction,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  that  will  bring  the  duty 

4828~S.  Doc.  80, 62-1,  pt  8b 21 
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that  is  retained  upon  any  manufactured  product  in  this  bill  down  to  the  revenue 
basis.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  Senator  is  mlstalcen  in  saying  that  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  protection  in  this  bill — ^not  as  much  as  he  wants,  of  course, 
and  not  as  much  as  the  Republican  Party  wants,  of  course — but  there  is  not  a 
single  manufactured  product,  of  which  a  farm  product  is  the  raw  material, 
upon  which  the  duty  in  this  bill  in  practical  effect  is  not  actually  Increased; 
and  in  some  instances  the  increase  amounts  to  as  much  as  a  hundred  per  cent. 

I  have  here  before  me  a  table  prepared  by  an  expert  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, who  has  been  assigned  to  the  minority  members  of  the  Finance  Conunittee 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  who,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  actuaries  in  that 
department,  the  same  expert,  as  I  understand,  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  other  House  used.  According  to  the  table 
furnished  me  by  this  expert,  while  there  is  a  nominal  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
cattle  on  the  hoof,  the  duty  retained  on  meat,  the  manufactured  product,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  is  taken  off  of  the  raw  product,  affords  a  greater 
amount  of  protection  to  the  packer  than  exists  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.    Oh,  very  much  greater. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Very  much  greater.  I  want  to  give  the  Senator  the  figures  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  him  that  he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that  this  bill  is  not 
full  of  protection  as  well  as  free  trade.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
nothing  but  free  trade  at  one  end  and  protection  at  the  other ;  that  is  all  there 
is  of  it 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Which  end  has  the  protection  in  it — the  first  or 
the  last? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  free  trade  comes  first  and  the  protection  afterwards — free 
trade  upon  the  raw  products;  free  trade  upon  the  products  of  the  forest  and 
the  farm ;  protection  upon  the  products  of  the  mills  and  the  factories.  That  is 
the  kind  of  bill  it  is. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  About  as  bad  as  they  could  make  it 

Mr.  Simmons.  Now,  upon  swine,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  me 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Simmons.  Just  let  me  finish  this. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  permit  the  Chair 
to  make  an  inquiry?  The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  has  been  absent  from 
the  Chamber  for  a  moment  and  he  does  not  know  who,  is  entitled  to  the  fioor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  still  have  the  fioor? 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  still  entitled  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  had  taken  my  seat,  but  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  rose  to  make  an  inquiry,  to  which  I  am  listening. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  then,  is  entitled  to 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  inquiry  I  rose  to  make  was  whether  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  was  able  to  point  me  out  a  single  item  in  this  whole  bill  that  applies 
the  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue.  He  has  said  he  is  unable  to 
do  that  Yet  he  insists  upon  saying  it  is  a  Democratic  measure,  because  it  has 
a  lot  of  free  trade  in  it.  I  have  never  understood  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  a 
free-trade  party.    I  myself  surely  am  not  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  re- 
lation to  the  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  has  substantially  the  same 
difficulty  I  have  on  this  side.  I  am  unable  to  convince  some  of  my  colleagues 
as  to  the  Republican  doctrine.  He  is  unable  to  convince  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues as  to  the  Democratic  doctrine,  because  we  have  had  three  distinct  ex- 
pressions from  that  side  against  the  proposition  the  Senator  has  announced. 

*Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not  found  anybody  on  this  side  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  In  relation  to  this  present  bill  and  the  inquiry  of  the 
Senator,  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  to  understand  that  because  I  have  com- 
pleted what  I  started  to  say  I  have  in  any  wise  exhausted  the  iniquities  of  this 
bill,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  go  on  and  speak  of  those  matters 
in  the  bill  which  are  matters  of  common  knowledge  as  being  unfair  in  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  protection,  to  be  added  to  what  I  have  already 

said. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  was  afraid  from  the  Senator's  remarks  that  the  protection 
in  this  bill  had  escaped  his  attention,  and  I  wanted  to  call  his  attention  to  it 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  No;  not  all.    I  was  ashamed  to  speak  of  it;  that 

is  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
a  question.  Does  he  denominate  this  as  a  bad  bill  because  it  gives  free  trade 
in  lumber? 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  desire  to  use  the  word)  **  bad."  If  I  have  used  that 
word,  I  withdraw"  it  It  is  a  bill  I  can  not  support  in  this  form.  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  good  bill. 

I  will  content  myself  by  putting  Into  the  Record  the  table  to  which  I  have 
referred  as  showing  a  large  net  increase  in  the  protection  which  the  pending 
bill  affords  over  the  present  law  upon  meat  products  and  upon  flour.  In  the 
aggregate  it  amounts  sometimes  to  over  100  per  cent  I  do  not  desire  to 
elaborate  that  I  simply  referred  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  protection  in  this  measure  as  well  as  free  trade. 

The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Effect  of  proposed  reciprocity  upon  the  protection  to  certain  industries. 


BcCfCAttlK 
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Protection  to  pAckar 
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Proteotion  to  packar 
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Dreaaed,  180  pounds 

Proteotion  to  poekar 
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4^  boabela  (amount  needed  to  make  1  barrel  floor) 

Fkwr,  1  barrel 

Mill  ai^,  66  poonda 

Pioteotion  to  miller 


Doty. 
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1.60 
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1.60 


1.60 
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88.76 


8.76 


2.60 


2.60 


1.871 


1.871 


81.18 
.10 


1.18 


1.: 


.16 


80.60 
.07 


.67 


.87 


I  Againat  tha  packer. 


Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  YicK  pREsiOEirT.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield,  and  to 
whom? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  if  I  have  the  floor.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  floor  or  not 

The  Vice  Pbesideiit.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  yielded  to. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  wish  to  say,  before  yielding,  that  of  course  I  regret  to  have 
to  disagree  with  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  about  this  measure. 

It  has  been  understood  all  the  time  that  I  did  disagree  with  them,  and  I  am 
expressing  here  to-day  the  views  I  expressed  just  before  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  when  I  made  an  elaborate  speech  upon  this  subject — ^my 
Individual  views.    Then  and  now  I  spoke  for  myself  alone. 

Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Williams  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ViCB  Pbksident.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  permit  me  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  before  he  takes  his  seat? 

Mr.  RKi3>.  I  surely  will. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  turn  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Beed.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  about  this 
table  be  has  had  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  only  want  to  insert 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  by  whom  it  was  prepared  and  at 
whoee  request 
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Mr.  Simmons.  It  was  prepared  at  my  request. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  prepared  at  your  request?    That  Is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Simmons.  By  a  Treasury  expert  who  has  been  assigned  by  the  action  of 
the  Finance  Committee  to  assist  the  minority  members  of  that  committee  in 
getting  up  statistics. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  prepared  by  him  at  your  request? 

Mr.  Simmons.  At  my  request,  just  as  he  will  prepare  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
has  prepared  some  for  you 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  I  am  sure  he  is  preparing  every  day  like  tables  for  other 
minority  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  want  to  say,  further,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  his 
instruction  is  that  when  he  prepares  a  table  for  one  minority  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  he  is  to  furnish  every  other  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  copy  of  the  same  table. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  It  is  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  yield,  if  I  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Surely. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  yielded  to. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  wanted  to  read  into  the  Record  the  balance  of  the 
paragraph  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  called  my  attention.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Root],  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Martine],  said,  as  reported  in  the  Record  of  June  21,  at  page 
2374: 

I  must  be  permitted  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator,  because  a  question  put  by 
him  is  always  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  I  think  that  here  ana  there,  at  cer- 
tain localities  alonsr  the  border,  farmers  have  been  benefited  by  protection  on  their  food 
products.  I  do  not  think  that  as  a  class  in  general  up  to  this  time,  or  until  perhaps 
within  a  verv  short  period,  the  protection  upon  food  products  has  been  of  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  farmer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  Justified  in 
inferring  from  that  that  the  farmers  have  been  hoodwinked.  I  think  that  the  farmers 
haye,  upon  their  own  good  Judgment,  believed  that  it  was  beneficial  to  them  to  have  this 
duty,  probably  more  because  they  were  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it  would  be 
useful  for  them  than  that  they  thought  it  had  already  been  useful  for  them  as  a  class. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  said. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  from  what  page  the 
Senator  is  reading? 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  From  page  2374. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  At  the  top  of  the  first  column? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  unable  to  find  it  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  did  not 
read  the  last  of  the  paragraph  of  which  I  read  a  part. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  was  reading  the  complement  of  what  the  Senator 

read. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator,  however,  has  read  from  a  different  colloquy 
altogether.  What  I  read  was  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Root]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  will 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  have  no  objections  to  read- 
ing the  balance  of  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  The  reason  I  wanted  this  read  was  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  might  fully  appear,  and  I  will  read  the 
balance  of  the  first  colloquy : 

Mr.  President  I  have  stated  my  view  regarding  the  inevitable  result  of  the  process 
which  is  now  going  on  upon  the  system  of  food  duties.  I  never  have  thought  that  the 
duties  which  were  imposed  upon  farm  products  were  of  any  real  general  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  They  have  been  quite  indifferent,  affecting  only  several  localities  here  and  there. 
80  long  as  our  production  ran  far  ahead  of  our  consumption.  But,  with  the  Increase  or 
our  cities  as  compared  with  our  farming  population  and  the  using  up  of  our  waste  lands 
and  the  fencing  in  of  old  cattle  ranges  and  the  reduction  of  the  productive  power  of  oar 
land,  we  have  about  come  to  the  point  where  the  continuance  of  those  duties,  instead  of 
being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  people  of  the  country,  would  result  in  patting  ap 

the  cost  of  food.  .  j^   ,. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  question.  I  am  simply  stating  a  reason  why  the  farmers  should 
not  consider  that  this  reciprocity  arrangement  is  doing  them  any  particular  harm,  because 
it  is  something  that  is  sure  to  come  to  them  anyway. 

When  I  was  quoting  the  Senator  from  New  York  it  was  not  because  I  agreed 
with  his  views,  but  simply  to  state  the  position  which  he  assumed,  and  I  de- 
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Sired,  in  my  answer  to  the  Senator's  interrogatory  some  time  ago,  to  have  the 
pCMltion  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  appear  as  announced  both  in  his  answer 
I  have  read  and  his  answer  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Martine]. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  we  get  too  far  from  the  question  which  I  originally 
addressed  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  I  should  like  to  revert  to  it  in  order 
to  ask  him  what  he  will  do  now  that  he  is  upon  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
My  first  qnestion  was  whether  he  agreed  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Root]  when  he  used  this  language: 

I  never  have  thought  that  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  farm  products  were  of 
any  real  general  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Kow,  instead  of  replying  to  that  question  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
inalsted  on  having  read  the  balance  of  the  same  paragraph  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root].  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  whether  he  agrees  with  the  further  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  when  he  states  that  to  continue  those  present  duties  would  result  in 
putting  up  the  cost  of  food? 

That  is  the  language  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  insisted  in  reading, 
quoting  from  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  now  that  he  is  upon  that  other 
bom  of  the  dilemma  I  should  like  to  inquire  whether  he  agrees  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Of  course  I  do  not.    I  do  not  believe 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  So  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  price  of  food  in  this  country 
depends  for  one  moment  to-day  upon  the  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
product  I  do  not  believe  that  reducing  the  price  of  wheat  10  cents  a  bushel 
would  reduce  the  price  of  flour  a  cent  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  So  that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  disagrees  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  when  he  declares  that  the  tarlfTs  maintained  in  the 
past  on  farm  products  have  not  benefited  the  farmer,  and  he  also  disagrees 
with  him  when  he  declares  that  to  maintain  those  tariffs  would  result  In 
increasing  the  cost  of  food  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  The  Senator  absolutely  states  incorrectly  my  post* 
tion  upon  both  proposition& 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  what 
be  has  gained  by  reading  the  balance  of  the  paragraph  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  when  he  disagrees  with  the  qualification  as  much  as  with  the  original 
statement? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  did  not  have  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Root]  read  because  I  believed  or  disbelieved  what  he  said.  I 
bad  that  section  of  it  read  because  I  wanted  his  position  made  clear. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  pRESiDEirr.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
fct)m  New  York? 

Mr.  RcD.  I  will  continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  Root.  I  merely  wish  to  make  my  acknowledgment  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  preventing  the  Record  of  to-day  standing  with  the  garbled  and 
Dntelr  version  of  what  I  said  the  other  day. 

Mr.  R^.  Mr.  President,  I  started  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
a  qnestion,  and  was  interrupted  and  did  not  conclude  that  question.  I  do  not 
desire  now,  since  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  has  yielded 
the  floor,  to  ask  the  question.  But  the  spectacle  of  a  stand-pat  Republican  and 
of  a  Democrat  standing  together  on  the  same  platform  and  illustrating  the  Idea 
of  how  beautiful  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  is  so 
remarkable  an  exhibition  that  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  some 
observations  upon  It  before  this  debate  closes. 

Mr.  TowHSEHA.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  it  may  seem  somewhat  ungracious 
at  this  hour*  when  Senators  appear  to  be  ready  to  vote  upon  the  Root  amend- 
ment, to  make  any  remarks  upon  it.  I  am  especially  embarrassed  also  by  the 
ftict  that  I  have  given  notice  that  I  would  address  the  Senate  to-morrow  on  the 
merits  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  Itself  as  they  appear  to  me.  But  that  notice 
was  given  before  I  knew  we  were  to  vote  on  the  amendment  before  Tuesday. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  after  looking  over  all  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  case,  that  the  Root  amendment,  so  called,  does  make 
the  House  bill  as  it  Is  presented  here  conform  practically  to  the  agreement  as 
made.  I  realise  that  it  will  make  very  little  difference  to  those  Senators  who 
are  opposed  to  the  agreement  itself  or  who  are  willing  that  any  amendment 
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Should  be  made  to  it  whether  this  bill  conforms  to  the  original  agreement  or  not. 
But  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  me  to  know  what  that  agreement  was 
and  what  the  Root  amendment  seeks  to  do. 

Until  recently  I  had  not  supposed  that  there  was  any  doubt  in  the' mind  of 
any  Senator  as  to  just  exactly  what  the  Canadian  representatives  and  the 
United  States  representatives  intended  by  that  original  agreement,  and  St  was  to 
the  effect  that  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  board  not  exceeding  in  valne  4  cents  a 
pound  were  to  pass  freely  without  duty  between  the  two  countries  wheo«  and 
only  when,  no  restrictions  whaterer  were  imposed  upon  exports  of  these  prod- 
nets  from  Canada. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  no  one  can  read  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  the  Canadian  representative  and  Secretary  Knox  on  January  21  last, 
unembarrassed  by  any  suggestions  that  have  been  made  since,  and  not  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  agreement  was  snch  as  I  have  stated. 

This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Fielding,  one  of  the  contract* 
ing  parties,  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  the  28d  day  of  January  last 
There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  just  exactly  what  he  said,  and  In  order  that 
this  matter  may  be  made  clear  I  have  obtained  a  report  of  his  speech  con- 
tained in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  Debates;  and  I  am  going  to  Insert 
that,  or  the  portions  of'  it  which  apply  to  this,  in  the  Record. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  portion  of  it,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  what  was  the  under- 
standing of  Mr.  Fielding. 

He  said  in  the  course  of  his  speech : 

Before  I  proceed  to  take  up  the  schedales  in  detail,  tbere  are  one  or  two  laterestiBg 
features  which  I  am  tare  the  noaae  would  wish  me  to  explain  at  the  earliest  moment. 

He  is  discussing  the  Canadian  pact. 

We  have  had  very  Interesting  dlscasslons  from  time  to  time  over  the  question  of  the 
duty  on  paper  and  pulp  of  various  kinds.  Our  American  friends  were  anxious  for  somt 
tariff  change  in  relation  to  these  articles.  We  ourselves  were  anxious  for  some  tariff 
changes.  As  respects  certsin  grades  of  pulp  and  paper,  mechanically  ground  pulp, 
chemical  pulp,  common  printing  paper  known  as  news  print,  and  the  common  paatCDoard 
and  the  cheaper  articles  of  paper  otner  than  news  print,  or  common  paper,  up  to  a  limited 
value  of  4  cents  per  pound,  we  believed  that  we  could  compete  with  our  American  friends 
on  these  particular  articles  and  that  It  was  desirable  we  should  have  free  trade  in  them. 
As  to  the  paper  of  a  more  advanced  quality,  I  doubt  if  we  would  be  able  to  compete  with 
them,  and  we  did  not  take  that  class  of  paper  into  our  negotiations.  But  as  respecta 
pulp  of  its  various  kinds  and  common  newn-print  paper  and  common  pasteboard  and  com- 
mon paper  of  all  kinds  running  to  the  value  of  4  cents  per  pound,  we  would  have  been 
quite  willing  to  have  reciprocity  with  them.     They  said,  ^*  We  are  " — 

That  is,  referring  to  our  representatives — 

They  said :  "  We  are  quite  willing  to  do  that  If  vou  provide  that  the  regulations  which 
exist  In  some  of  vour  Provinces  with  re»fard  to  the  shipment  of  pulp  wood  shall  be  re- 
moved." Of  course,  there  could  be  but  one  answer  to  that.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  provincial  regulations.  These  rejojlatlons  have  been  made  by  the  provincial 
governments  In  accordance  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the  best  Interests  of  their 
respective  Provinces,  and  whether  they  are  good  or  bad  regulations  was  not  fof  us  to 
debate  with  our  friends  of  the  United  States.     And  so  we  had  to  say  to  them :  "  If  yon 

Sropose  to  put  any  such  limitations  upon  the  arrangement,  we  can  not  object  to  yoor 
oing  for  yourselves  what  you  think  best  respecting  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
you  will  admit  our  paper  into  your  country;  you  have  the  right  to  Impose  these  condi- 
tions, and  If  they  do  not  suit  Canada  no  harm  Is  done ;  but  we  on  our  side  will  not  «fn« 
to  make  paper  and  pulp  and  these  articles  free  In  Canada  until  you  have  made  them 
free  In  your  country  from  every  Province  and  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  80  tne 
matter  stands  In  this  way :  That  they  wfll  put  In  their  tariff,  as  set  forth  lu .their  cor» 
respondence  with  us.  an  Item  that  these  various  grades  of  pulp  and  paper  shall  be  mads 
free  If  there  be  no  regulations  either  In  the  form  of  an  export  duty  or  In  the  form  or  the 

Srovlnclal  regulations  interfering  with  the  shipments  of  pulp  wood.     Whenever  that  con 
Itlon  arises  they  will  make  paper  free.     We  said;  "All  right,  but  that  Is  no  good  for 
ut,  and  we  will  not  make  your  paper  free  In  Canada  until  you  remove  the  restriction. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stntes  w.is  Instrnnientfll  In  making  this  arrange- 
ment, and  he  has  admitted,  in  public,  nnd  does  not  deny  it  now,  that  this  agree- 
ment was  to  take  effect  when  Canada  removed  all  restrictions.  I  think  no  one 
will  read  section  10  in  the  letter  of  FMeldlng  nnd  Paterson  without  understand- 
ing that  they  believed  that  all  provisions  as  to  the  free  entry  of  paper,  wood. 
and  pulp  of  the  character  nnme<l  should  be  Inoperative  until  the  Canadian  r^ 
strlctlons  should  be  removed.  They  were  speaking  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  If 
this  provision  Is  to  be  of  any  use  at  all.  it  must  be  construed  by  the  courts 
eventnallv.  This  paper  provision  Is  a  part  of  this  agreement,  and  it  should  be 
so  harmonious  that  it  will  conduce  to  better  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
If  this  provision  can  be  construed  to  mean  what  the  opponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  claim  for  It,  then  It  will  cause  confusion  rather  than  harmony. 
With  the  House  bill  unamended.  I  still  think  the  court  must  constrne  it  to 
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mean  what  the  contracting  parties  Intended  it  to  mean,  bat  the  ezpreasions  of 
gentlemen  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  would  complicate  that  construction  If 
the  court  takes  notice  of  such  expressions. 

Mr.  Bsowif.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Presidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  court,  in  construing  the  provision  of  section  2  of  this  law, 
would  construe  it  with  reference  to  its  language  alone,  would  it  not;  that  is, 
entirely  independent  and  aside  from  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments? 

Mr.  TowifSBND.  I  think  it  is  very  liable  to  do  that.    I  think  it  ought  to  do  It 

Mr.  Beown.  The  Senator  thinks  it  would  do  that? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
what  this  provision  meant,  unless  the  doubt  arises  from  the  provision  itself? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Yes;  unless  it  takes  cognizance  of  what  some  Congressmen 
•ay. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Senator  does  not  contend  that  there  is  any  doubt  about 
what  section  2  means  as  it  passed  the  House  and  as  it  is  reported  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  understand  the  provision  to  mean  that  pulp  or  paper  or  wood  from 
any  part  of  Canada  can  come  into  the  United  States  free  if  any  other  part  of 
Canada  imposes  restrictions  on  exports? 

Mr.  Beown.  It  does  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  The  provision  means 
Jnst  what  it  says,  that  paper,  pulp,  and  spruce — I  use  spruce  as  a  substitute 
for  pulp  wood—shall  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty  when  that  print  paper, 
pulp,  and  spruce  is  free  from  any  restriction  imposed  by  a  Province  of  Canada. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  That  particular  shipment? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  provision  attaches  to  the  wood,  it  at- 
taches to  the  print  paper,  it  attaches  to  the  pulp,  and  it  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  that  pulp  and  print  paper  and  spruce  which  is  restricted  in  any  way 
by  any  Province  of  Canada. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  The  very  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  indicates 
what  doubts  may  arise,  because  he  clearly  differs  from  every  one  of  the  men 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  making  this  agreement.  No  one  of  them  believed 
that  a  pound  of  paper  or  wood  pulp  could  come  into  this  country  when  there 
was  any  restriction  by  any  Province  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Let  nie  show  the  trouble  under  which  the  Senator  is  laboring. 
He  confuses  the  agreement  as  be  understands  it  with  section  2  in  the  law. 
There  is  nobody  disagreeing  to-day  about  what  section  2  means.  It  means  just 
what  I  said  it  meana  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  what  the  agree- 
ment ori^nally  was.  The  agreement  is  wholly  inmaaterial,  so  far  as  Congress 
is  concerned.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  vote  up  or  down  the  agreement  We 
are  called  upon  to  vote  section  2  Into  the  law  or  out  of  the  law.  The  agreemoxt 
is  not  offered  here.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  between  the  agreement  and 
the  provision  of  the  statute.  If  the  Senator  will  confine  his  argument  to  section 
2,  he  will  find  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clapp.  While  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
court  will  construe  the  law.  is  there  not  a  possibility  that  the  court  in  con- 
struing the  law,  will  take  the  same  view  of  the  law  which  the  men  who  framed 
the  law  took?  If  the  men  who  framed  the  law  believed  they  were  providing 
that  no  paper  could  come  into  this  country  as  long  as  any  paper  would  be 
burdened  by  a  restriction,  is  it  not  quite  likely  the  court  would  take  the  same 

view? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  court  could  not  take  the  same  view,  because  the  court  could 
not  take  into  consideration  matters  relating  to  the  negotiation  of  the  agree- 
ment.   The  agreement  was  made  by  one  set  of  people  and  the  law  is  passed  by 

another  set 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  court  would  not  take  into  account  the 
views  of  the  men  who  framed  the  law,  but  if  the  men  who  framed  this  bill 
sought  to  convey  nn  idea,  and  believed  they  were  conveying  that  idea,  is  it  not 
■tronfl^y  presumptive  that  othera,  in  construing  the  law,  not  because  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  men  who  framed  It  but  by  the  analogy  of  mental 
operation,  would  take  the  same  view  of  the  law? 
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Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President- 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  question  right  here  in  order  to  get  my  mind  pei:fectly  clear  on  one 
point?  In  looking  up  the  statistics  in  reference  to  the  available  supply  in 
Canada  I  find  that  the  Dominion  has  control,  in  round  numbers,  of  about 
700,000  square  miles,  and  the  Provinces  of  about  500,000  square  mile&  Under 
the  terms  of  section  2,  could  not  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  exercising  Its  pre- 
rogative, allow  all  the  products  enumerated  in  the  bill  under  section  2  to  come 
in  without  regard  to  what  the  Provinces  might  do  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  his  statement  of  fact 
In  the  first  place,  the  Dominion  Government,  as  I  understand  it,  has  not  control 
of  the  public  lands;  they  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  different 
Provinces. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  understand,  but  I  have  the  differentiation 
from  the  Canadian  Yearbook.  It  states  explicitly  that  the  Dominion  has  con- 
trol of  public  lands  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  territories  of  about  700,000 
square  miles,  in  all  of  which  there  is  merchantable  timber. 

Mr.  Bbown.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  the  Provinces  control  at  least  85 
per  cent  of  all  the  available  spruce  or  pulp  wood  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  rest 
is  in  private  ownership ;  it  is  controlled  by  Individuals,  and  comes  in  free  under 
section  2  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  the  point  I  am  making.  Held  by  the 
Dominion  and  in  private  ownership  there  are  about  1,000,000  square  miles^ 
while  when  the  Provinces  entered  the  Confederation  they  retained  their  land, 
and  it  amoimts  to  about  a  half  million  square  miles.  So,  if  section  2  of  the 
bill  were  to  go  into  effect,  the  quantity  in  private  ownership  and  the  Dominion 
would  be  a  preponderance  of  this  available  material. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  I  may  proceed  now.  When  interro- 
gated I  was  saying  the  proposition  that  the  agreement  which  was  entered  into 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Government  and  the  United  States 
Government  was  clearly  understood  before  technical  objections  were  raised.  I 
have  shown  that  Mr.  Fielding  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  explained  it  and 
stated  that  no  paper  or  pulp  wood  could  come  into  the  United  States  until  we 
had  removed  the  restrictions  from  the  Canadian  paper,  and  that  it  meant  abso- 
lutely free  trade  between  the  two  countries  on  these  articles  when  the  paper 
provision  became  finally  operative.  At  first  it  would  be  simply  a  conditional 
agreement,  and  would  remain  so  until  Canada  removed  all  her  restrictions  as 
to  export  of  paper,  board,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood. 

I  have  stated  that  I  believe  the  original  agreement  contemplated  free  entry 
to  both  countries  when  It  was  granted  to  one,  and  I  believe  that  section  2  of 
the  bill  will  be  construed  by  the  courts  to  mean  that  no  paper  or  pulp  of  the 
kind  described  can  come  into  the  United  States  until  there  has  been  a  removal 
of  all  Canadian  restrictions.  Something  was  attempted  after  the  original 
agreement  was  presented  to  the  House,  and  before  the  House  bill  was  pre- 
sented. It  is  an  open  secret  that  a  Canadian  representative  was  consulted, 
and  after  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  bill  anight  be  so  framed  that 
the  United  States  might  become  a  party  with  Canada  to  coerce  those  Provinces 
which  had  imposed  export  restrictions  into  removing  the  same.  In  this  the 
part  for  two  nations  to  take  at  the  beginning  of  relations  which  we  hope  will 
make  for  amity  and  good  will? 

Mr.  Fielding  inserted  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Knox  that  these  provincial 
regulations  were  made  for  what  was  believed  to  be  right  and  good  for  the 
Provinces,  and  he  said  Canada  had  no  desire  to  change  them.  Did  he  mean 
that  it  had  no  desire  which  it  would  publicly  announce,  but  that  it  was  willing 
by  trick  of  wording  in  a  bill  to  destroy  those  provisions? 

Personally,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  this  clandestine  arrangement.  I 
think  as  well  of  it  as  I  would  think  of  a  plan  whereby  Canada  and  this  (gov- 
ernment should  unite  to  coerce  one  of  our  States  into  relinquishing  a  right  which 
belonged  to  it.  This  action  will  not  facilitate  favorable  action  by  Canada.  It 
will  retard  favorable  consideration  in  the  Dominion  and  plant  seeds  of  distrust 
rather  than  those  of  confidence. 

Why  was  the  House  amendment  brought  about?  For  it  is  believed  that  the 
House  did  change  the  original  agreement.  There  were  two  reasons.  One  of 
them  was  the  International  Paper  Trust  and  the  other  was  the  representative 
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of  the  Aii*erlcan  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  who  is  receiving  from  that 
association  $15,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  free  print  paper.  He 
admitteil  that  that  was  what  he  was  engaged  In  doing. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  papermalcers'  trust  or  not ;  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  provided  which  has  proved 
very  efficient  in  disposing  of  such  matters ;  I  do  know  that  this  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  deal  with  a  trust.  Why,  even  the  great  leader  of  Democracy  for  the  last 
fifth  of  a  century  never  advocated  this  doctrine.  He  said  that  where  a  trust 
was  manufacturing  goods  he  would  destroy  it  by  putting  articles  made  abroad 
in  competition  with  it  on  the  free  list. 

But  this  measure  does  more  than  that.  It  does  more  than  put  the  goods  which 
compete  with  the  products  of  the  trust  here  on  the  free  list  It  puts  the  com- 
petitors of  news-print  papermakers  in  this  country  at  a  disadvantage  with  their 
competitors  abroad.  It  purposely  and  with  malice  aforethought  gives  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  an  advantage  by  allowing  a  free  market  in  which  he  can 
purchase  his  raw  material,  which  market  it  denies  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer. And  the  worst  of  this  is  that  the  United  States  is  a  par^  to  the  scheme 
which  so  unfairly  treats  our  own  industries.  It  is  not  the  newspaper  makers' 
trust  alone  which  you  are  punishing.  There  are  only  a  few  of  our  concerns  in 
this  alleged  combination,  and  yet  every  independent  factory  is  hit  with  the  same 
bludgeon. 

I  will  submit  to  the  proi)osltion  of  making  our  print-paper  manufacturers  and 
our  wood-pulp  manufacturers  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their  competitors. 
I  do  not  want  to  put  them  to  any  disadvantage.  But  it  was  urged  by  some  that 
if  we  let  in  a  little  bit  of  paper  from  Canada,  because  only  a  small  portion  can 
come  in  under  any  view  of  the  bill,  that  that  will  induce  the  Provinces  to  remove 
their  restrictions.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  a  i)ortion  of  the  Canadian 
products  can  have  a  free  entry  into  the  United  States  and  keep  out  all  compe- 
tition from  the  United  States,  what  reason  can  Canada  have  for  trying  to  re- 
move the  restriction  from  the  balance  of  the  Provinces  and  have  competition 
with  the  United  States?  Mr.  Fielding,  in  his  speech  to  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, from  which  I  have  quoted,  seems  to  think  that  only  in  lower  grades  of 
paper  can  Canada  compete,  so  that  the  difference  in  cost,  or  selling  price  at 
least,  can  not  be  great. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President 

The  Vies  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  TowNSENO.  For  a  question.    I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  the  owner 
of  private  lands,  spruce  lands,  up  there,  having  free  access  into  the  United 
States,  being  in  competition  with  the  man  who  is  leasing  the  provincial  or  Crown 
lands,  that  are  not  given  free  entry  into  the  United  States,  the  competition 
between  these  two  classes  in  Canada  will  present  a  situation  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  recognition  of  and  put  them  all,  as  soon  as  it  can,  on  an  equal 
basis,  being  citizens  of  the  same  country? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  think  that  is  very  fanciful.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
foundation  of  reason — at  least  not  to  me — ^In  that  proposition.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Dominion  has  no  authority  over  Crown  lands  in  the  Provinces;  and, 
besides,  there  is  practically  no  competition  there. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  man  who  owns  timberlands  is  in  competition  with  the  man 
who  leases  the  Crown  lands,  is  he  not,  in  Canada? 

Mr.  TowNBEND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbown.  They  are  in  competition.  One  has  free  access  to  the  American 
market  and  the  other  does  not  have  it.  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  of  both  those  classes  will  undertake  to  fix  the  law  so  that  they  may 
be  on  an  equality  and  have  the  same  freedom  of  our  market? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Some  of  the  Provinces  have  imposed  this  restriction  right  in 
the  face  of  the  prospect  of  having  free  trade  with  the  United  Statea  I  think.  If 
they  believe  they  are  good,  they  are  going  to  hold  to  them.  But  can  the  Senator 
from  NcAiraska  give  me  any  reason  why  we  are  to  let  paper  and  wood  pulp  come 
from  certain  Provinces  of  Canada  free  into  the  United  States  and  not  demand 
that  those  particular  Provinces  shall  admit  our  products  free? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Senator  asks  me  the  question.  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
the  demand,  and  for  one  I  should  welcome  the  result,  but  our  demands  on  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  are  at  the  mercy  of  Canada.  She  can  answer  them  or 
Ignore  them. 
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Mr.  TowNSEND.  She  entered  Into  this  arrangement,  and  our  representatlTee 
agreed  to  it,  but  now  Senators  desire  to  complicate  it  by  reading  something 
into  it  which  was  never  contemplated,  never  understood.  The  Root  amendment 
provides  just  exactly  what  the  Canadian  bill  provides,  namely,  that  when  Can- 
ada admits  this  stuff  free  into  that  country,  then  the  products  from  Canada 
shall  come  free  into  the  United  States.  There  is  not  any  doubt  but  what  this 
was  the  understanding  of  the  makers  of  the  agreement,  and  this  amendment 
makes  the  meaning  clear. 

But  I  wish  to  discuss  the  second  reason,  and  that  was  the  influence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  For  myself,  sir, 
believing  as  I  do  in  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  I  hope  to  give  some  reasons  for 
that  belief  to-morrow,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  newspapers,  or  certain 
of  them,  have  not  purged  themselves  of  the  charge  that  this  is  a  measure  for 
the  benefit  of  their  special  interest  We  live  in  an  age  when  the  war  cry  is 
death  to  special  interests,  and  the  great  newspapers,  which  have  been  the 
medium  through  which  this  warfare  has  been  carried  on,  should  be  the  very 
first  to  come  forward  and  say,  "  We  want  no  special  benefits."  And  how  small 
the  benefit  will  be  at  the  most  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  infiuence 
of  the  press  if  it  had  not  asked  for  an  exception  in  its  behalf.  I  know  that 
all  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  not  parties  to  this  special-favor  clause. 
The  lobbyist  only  represented  a  few  as  compared  with  the  whole  of  the  papers, 
and  I  personally  know  that  many  papers  are  for  this  agreement  because  of 
principle.    They  believe  in  it  and  support  it,  because  it  is  right. 

If  the  House  amendment  is  allowed  to  pass,  what  are  you  going  to  say  about 
other  amendments  which  may  be  proposed?  They  will  be  as  much  in  order  as 
the  one  incorporated  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  expected  to  say  anything  upon  this  subject  at  this 
time,  but  I  felt  it  was  due  to  myself  that  I  should  give  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

We  should  extend  to  Canada  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  to  print-paper 
pulp  and  wood  as  she  grants  us — that  much  and  no  more.  She  will  respect  us 
more,  and  we  will  think  better  of  ourselves  if,  while  granting  favors  to  her,  we 
do  Justice  by  our  own. 

Mr,  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say — I  am  not  quoting  his  exact 
language — it  would  be  a  mistake  to  grant  the  newspapers  of  this  country  free 
trade  with  Canada  without  Canada  giving  anything  in  return.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  position? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Practically  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Then,  if  lie  is  opposed  to  free  trade  in  news-print  paper,  why  is 
he  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  farmers'  products?    Can  he  explain  the  difference? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  have  not  opposed  free  trade  In  news-print  paper.  I  want 
free  trade  in  news-print  paper.  That  is  what  I  am  contending  for.  I  am  con- 
tending that  the  agreement  as  it  Is  interpreted  by  gentlemen  who  want  to  get 
some  advantage  out  of  it  is  not  free  trade,  but  it  is  free  trade  in  the  United 
States  for  Canada,  and  it  is  a  prohibition  to  the  United  States  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me?  Is  it  not  exactly  the  same  in  effect? 
In  other  words,  section  2  lets  in  Canadian  paper  free  Into  this  country,  as  it  is 
worded  to-day. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  A  little  of  it 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  product  of  private  lands. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  That  is  what  they  claim  for  it  I  think  the  courts  will  hold 
it  does  not,  but  I  would  remove  all  doubt 

Mr.  Nelson.  If  it  admits  paper  free,  why  should  those  who  are  In  favor  of 
that  policy  insist  on  having  the  farm  products  of  Canada  come  in  free? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  the  Senator  expect  that  Canada  will  furnish  our  farmers 
any  market  for  our  agricultural  products — our  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  fiax? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  question  of  reciprocity  to-morrow. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  give  some  reason  for  the  faith  I  have  in  me  that  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill  is  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  a  protective 
policy  as  I  have  always  understood  it  and  as  I  have  always  advocated  it  I 
do  not  care  to-day  to  enter  into  that  discussion.  I  am  now  simply  discussing,  or 
have  tried  to  discuss,  the  question  as  it  relates  to  print  paper.  I  believe  the 
intent  of  the  makers  of  this  agreement  was  right.  I  believe  the  notions  which 
have  been  read  into  it  by  certain  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  the  Root  amend- 
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ment  are  wrong.  The  original  agreement  was  one  between  the  two  countries 
and  for  the  whole  of  those  countries.  It  was  Intended  to  be  reciprocal.  Why 
not  make  It  so  beyond  all  doubt? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  I  only  want  to  say  a  few  words  In  regard  to  the 
■o-ealled  Root  amendment  I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  some  years  and  have 
differed  with  almost  everybody  In  the  Senate  and  outside  of  the  Senate;  but  I 
have  always  insisted  upon  one  thing,  and  tfiat  was  that  we  should  put  in  legisla- 
tion just  what  we  intended — good,  bad,  or  Indifferent  as  it  might  result. 

I  have  listoied  to  arguments  upon  the  Root  amendment,  and  I  can  see  no  rela- 
tion between  the  Root  amendment  and  the  obscurity  that  is  in  the  pending  bill. 
The  pending  bill  provides,  in  section  2,  that  pai)er  and  its  attendant  commodities 
of  a  certain  character  and  value  shall  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  on 
conditions  precedent.  Those  conditions  precedent,  which  I  need  not  enumerate, 
are  conditions  over  which  the  Canadian  Parliament  has  no  more  authority  than 
has  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  being  subject  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  control  of  the  parliaments  or  governing  bodies  of  the  Provinces. 

I  contend  that  under  that  provision,  with  those  conditions  precedent,  the  fair 
oonclnsion  is  tliat  no  paper — ^because  it  is  referred  to  as  **  such  paper,*'  and  what 
does  "  such  paper  "  mean  except  the  paper  described  in  the  bill? — that  tlq  paper 
or  its  attendant  commodities  can  be  received  into  this  country  without  duty  so 
long  as  such  paper,  print  paper,  and  other  paper,  not  to  exceed  4  cents  a  pound 
in  value,  finds  any  restriction  anywhere  in  Canada.  If  I  could  have  my  way, 
Mr.  President,'  If  we  have  reached  an  economic  development  where  we  can  put 
Canadian  paper  on  the  free  list,  I  would  strike  out  those  conditions  precedent, 
Jnst  as  I  urged  two  years  ago,  that  so  far  as  we  reduced  the  duty  on  paper  we 
should  strike  out  those  conditions  precedent,  because  to  maintain  those  condi- 
tions precedent  amounts  to  levying  two  taxes  on  the  paper  when  we  have 
readied  the  point  where  we  concede  that  paper  should  come  into  this  coun- 
try free. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment,  with  that  object,  which  is  pending.  However, 
I  recognise  the  condition — ^that  the  newspapers  in  this  country  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  under  this  language  as  it  is  now  framed,  as  the  bill  passed  the  other 
House,  they  are  going  to  get  free  print  paper ;  and  I  understand,  as  well  as  we 
nnderstand  anything  in  this  world,  that  the  effort  to  strike  out  those  restric- 
tlons,  those  conditions  precedent,  will  be  misinterpreted  and  purposely  miscon- 
strued«  and  knowing  also  the  futility  of  the  attempt,  I  shall  not  press  the 
proposition  in  connection  with  this  bill;  but  when  we  reach  the  free-list  bill  I 
lun  going  to  renew  the  effort,  where  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  any  interest,  through  misguided  followers  of  his,  to  misinterpret 
and  misrepresent  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed.  So,  to  avoid  any  confusion 
as  to  that,  I  shall  not  press  the  amendment  to  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Believing  that  this  bill  in  Its  present  form,  where  it  purports  to  give  America 
free  paper,  is  a  deception,  a  delusion,  and  a  snnre,  I  am  not  going  to  Join  in 
another  deception,  delusion,  and  snare,  which  I  believe  the  Root  amendment  to 
be,  and  It  is  needless  to  say  I  do  not  Impute  the  purpose  to  its  author,  but  I  do 
insist  that  it  is  delusive.  The  Root  amendment,  as  has  been  repeated  here  time 
and  time  again,  does  not  relate  to  the  restrictive  provisions  in  this  bill.  The 
Boot  amendment  simply  relates  to  a  certain  thing  over  which  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  has  absolute  Jurisdiction,  namely,  the  importation  of  American  paper 
into  Canada,  which,  for  economic  reasons,  can  not  successfully  be  done.  The 
Root  amendment  provides,  in  addition  to  those  conditions  precedent,  that  when 
they  occur  and  *'  when  the  President  makes  proclamation,  that  moment  paper  Is 
admitted  into  Canada  free,  then  Canadian  pai)er  shall  be  admitted  into  this 
country.**  What  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  of  these  conditions  precedent 
now  in  the  bill,  upon  which  depends  the  exportation  of  paper  from  Canada  to 
this  country?  Absolutely  nothing.  They  deal  with  n  matter  that  is  absolutely 
in  the  power  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  because  the  Canadian  Parliament 
alone  can  impose  imi)ort  duties  upon  paper  coming  A*om  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try Into  the  Canadian  market. 

It  Is  said,  however,  that  unless  we  get  access  to  the  Canadian  market  in  con- 
sideration of  Canada  getting  access  to  our  marlcet  it  is  not  reciprocity.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  that  does  not  embarrass  me  in  the  slightest,  for  I  undertake  to 
say  that  there  is  no  element  of  reciprocity  in  this  bill.  It  is  the  same  old  plan 
of  Canada — and  I  admire  Canada  for  adhering  to  the  maxim  that  "charity 
begins  at  home  **— maintaining  her  duties,  as  her  great  minister  stated  In  the 
speech  QQOted  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith],  where  we  might  com- 
pete with  her,  but  asking  us  to  take  our  duties  down  where  she  can  compete 
with  us. 
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Last  year  I  roughly  estimated  this,  and  I  find  that  we  exported  $300,000 
worth  of  paper,  pulp,  and  wood  Into  Canada,  while  Canada  exported  $4,000,000 
worth  into  this  country.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  travesty  of  calling  it  a 
reciprocal  obligation  or  a  reciprocal  condition  where  experien<;e  has  demon- 
strated our  utter  inability  to  compete  with  that  market,  on  condition  that  they 
have  our  market  There  is  but  one  Justification  for  taking  this  duty  off  of  paper, 
and  that  is  in  the  economic  development  of  this  country  we  have  reached  a 
point  where  we  owe  it  to  the  consumers  of  paper  to  remove  the  duty.  If  that 
consideration  does  not  exist,  it  is  a  travesty  on  statesmanship  to  talk  of  trading 
a  market  that  only  takes  $300,000  worth  of  our  products  against  our  market 
taking  $4,000,000  of  theirs  and  calling  it  reciprocity. 

As  I  believe  section  2  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  a  fraud  and  a  deception 
upon  the  paper  users  of  this  country,  so  I  believe  the  Root  amendment  is  a 
fraud  and  deception — of  course  not  intentionally  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York — ^but  a  fraud  and  deception  upon  the  paper  makers  of  this  coun- 
try, because  it  assumes  to  give  reciprocal  rights,  when,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, it  is  so  self-evident  we  can  not  compete.  As  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  thinking  as  I  do,  that  it  is  a  fraud  and  deception  ui)on  the  consumers  of 
this  country,  so  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  an  amendment  that  is  a  fraud  and 
deception  upon  the  American  manufacturer.  Therefore,  for  one,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  so-called  Root  amendment 

Mr.  Hbybubn.  Mr.  President  I  should  like  to  feel  entirely  sure  that  I  really 
was  not  at  cross-purposes  on  the  legal  question  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Clapp].  I  have  great  confidence  in  his  legal  acumen.  I  understood  him — I 
may  be  wrong — to  base  his  argument  upon  the  supposed  fact  that  the  Provinces 
of  Canada  could  impose  an  export  duty. 

Mr.  Clapp.  No;  on  the  contrary,  I  stated — ^and  that  has  confused  this  whole 
argument,  the  idea  that  the  Root  amendment  went  to  what  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  could  do — ^that  the  Provinces  could  not  impose  either  an  export  or  an 
import  duty. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find,  when  he  reads  the  Congressional 
Record  to-morrow  morning,  that  he  did  not  use  the  term  "  export"  He  said 
the  Provinces  could  not  impose  an  import  duty;  that  the  Dominion  only  could 
do  it    But  I  think  the  Senator,  of  course,  intended  to 

Mr.  Clapp.  In  that  connection,  I  only  used  the  word  "import"  because  I 
was  dealing  merely  with  the  Root  amendment,  which  relates  to  the  importation 
into  Canada  of  American  paper.    The  Senator  is  right  in  my  use  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes ;  because  it  would  make  a  vast  difference  in  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this  matter,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Provinces  in  any  regard.  We  are  not  at  the  mercy  of  the  Provinces  in 
any  respect  whatever,  because  the  constitution  of  Canada  authorizes  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  to  remove  any  such  embarrassment 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  a  question  at  this  point? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  what  I  think  was  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  the  other  day.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  control  over  duties  and  customs.  It  has  no  control  of  the  timber  lands  of 
the  Provinces.  I  have  here  before  me,  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  quote 
it,  the  act  of  March  29,  1867,  the  British  act  of  Thirtieth  Victoria,  chapter  3, 
establishing  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
British  North  American  act.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  act  establishing  the  Dominion 
Government,  and,  as  it  were,  the  constitution  under  which  that  Government 
exists.    I  read  from  that  act  as  follows  : 

BXCLDSIYE  POWERS  OF  PBOVINCIAL   LEGISLATURES. 

92.  In  each  Province  the  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  matters 
coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated  ;  that  is  to  say.     •     •     • 

Paragraph  5  reads  as  follows: 

6.  The  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province  and  of  the 
timber  and  wood  thereon. 

That  gives  the  provincial  legislatures  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  timber 
lands  or  the  lands  owned  by  the  Provinces.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  about 
it  That  is  the  construction  put  in  paragraph  10  of  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Field- 
ing and  Paterson  addressed  to  Secretary  Knox. 
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Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  I  had  before  me,  and  I  have  now,  the  same  sec- 
tion to  which  the  Senator  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  imagine  it 
la  punctuated  the  same.    It  reads: 

The  management  and.  sale  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province  and  of  the 
timber  and  wood  thereon. 

That  is  all  one  sentence.  That  is  to  say,  they*  may  legislate  relative  to  the 
management  and  sale  of  it.  The  Provinces  do  not  own  it.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  pays  to  each  Province  a  bonus  in  lieu  of  the  timber  surrendered.  But 
we  do  not  need  to  go  out  into  that  field,  because  it  is  a  wide  one  and  It  is 
coupled  with  a  vast  amount  of  legislation  and  regulation.  We  only  need  to  go 
to  the  question  of  power. 

When  I  referred  to  this  matter  it  was  in  connection  with  a  statement  that 
was  being  read,  in  which  it  was  stated,  not  that  Canada  did  not  have  the  power, 
but  that  she  did  not  have  the  right  When  we  came  to  analyze  the  subject 
then  under  consideration,  we  found  that  they  were  not  using  the  word  "  right " 
as  synonymous  with  "  power."  They  were  referring  to  it  in  an  ethical  sense  as 
to  what  Canada  should  do,  rather  than  what  she  might  do  with  her  Provinces; 
and  it  was  in  that  connection  that  I  read  the  section  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  Canada  has  absolute  control,  and  In  fact 
that  Canada  can  alone  make  laws  and  regulations  for  carrying  laws  into  effect 
with  reference  to  either  exports  or  imports.  The  provision  is  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph of  the  section  read  by  the  Senator — section  01 — and  it  is  in  language  that 
our  Constitution  uses,  and  would  be  subject  to  the  same  construction.  The 
main  difference  between  the  constitution  of  Canada  and  that  of  the  United 
States  is  that  in  Canada  no  powers  run  to  the  Provinces  except  by  express  pro- 
vision, while  in  our  country  no  powers  run  to  the  Government  except  by  express 
provision.  It  is  just  reversing  the  proposition.  So  that  the  presumption  is 
always  the  other  way  as  between  the  two  countries.  We  must  construe  their 
constitutional  provisions  as  ours  are  construed,  because  their  constitution  was 
drawn  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  mind  of  the  party  who 
was  drawing  it  It  became  operative  just  after  the  war,  when  this  Government 
was  in  the  saddle,  and  probably  for  that  reason  our  Constitution  was  taken  as 
a  criterion  In  drawing  that  of  Canada.  They  were  four  years  putting  it  in  force 
after  it  was  first  drawn,  and  during  those  four  years  the  British  Government 
professed  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  just  what  the  result  of  the  war  then 
pending  would  be,  and  it  was  dallied  with. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  Senator  Is  contending  at  all  that 
the  reservation  expressed  In  lines  19  and  20,  on  page  23,  refers  to  any  act  that 
may  be  done  or  may  not  be  done  by  a  Province.  It  refers  only  to  the  acts  and 
the  power  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  must  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  article  of  section  91  of  the  constitution  of  Canada,  because  it  is  dealing 
with  that  subject  We  have  got  to  read  them  together.  Had  this  intended  to 
have  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Provinces  It  would  have  said  at  the  end  of 
It  ••  made  by  any  Province  thereof."  It  does  not  do  so.  It  starts  out  by  refer- 
ring to  what  Canada  as  a  Dominion  can  do,  and  it  does  not  change  that  rela- 
tion to  the  end.  It  would  have  been  proper  and  convenient,  had  it  Intended  to 
refer  to  any  provincial  power  or  right,  to  have  said  "  any  restriction  which  any 
Province  may  Impose";  but  it  retained  the  reference  to  the  Dominion  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  an  interruption? 

Mr.  Heybxtbw.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Clafp.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  court  or  tribunal  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion and  interpreting  it  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  under  the  laws  of 
Canada  the  charges  imposed  under  license  contracts  are  not  charges  regulated 
by  the  Parliament  but  by  the  local  provincial  governments. 

Mr.  HcTBURN.  That  terminates  at  the  line  of  Canada.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  Canadian  constitution  regulating  commerce  between  the  Provinces  of 
Canada;  and  when  it  is  dealing  with  that  subject  it  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  It  Is  referring  to  and  confining  the  reference  to  the  Provinces^  but 
when  it  deals  with  the  Dominion,  then  those  rights  run  to  the  line. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  the  Senator,  but  do  I  understand  that 
he  is  contending  that  this  alone  applies  to  the  conditions  attached  by  the  Par- 
liament? 

Mr.  HKTBUBif.  Yes.  There  is  not  a  mention  or  a  reference,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, in  section  2  to  the  Provinces.  It  deals  only  with  the  Dominion.  How  you 
get  a  Proylnce  Into  section  2  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Clafp.  Because  it  refers  to  the  contractual  Umltationfl  that  are  well 
known  In  both  countries — it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  they  are 
known  there,  but  they  are  known  here  to  exist  in  Canada  with  reforence  to  the 
authority  of  the  provincial  governments. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Clafp.  To  impose  these  restrictions? 

Mr.  HfeYBUBN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Clafp.  And  license  feea. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  No  ;  we  have  the  language  here,  "  the  management  and  sale  of 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province  and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon.** 
It  acts  as  the  agency  of  the  Dominion  In  that  respect. 

Mr.  Clapp.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  from  our  examination  of  ooih 
tracts  covering  those  lands  and  we  know  from  the  declaration  of  the  minister 
of  Canada  that  the  construction  which  they  place  upon  their  law  is  that  the 
Provinces  can  impose  those  restrictions,  and  surely  our  courts  would  be  boond 
by  that. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  has  come  into  close  contact  with 
those  contracts.  I  can  say  that  In  the  course  of  my  professional  career  as  a 
lawyer  I  have  handled  a  great  many  of  them,  because  I  live  very  close  to  the 
line  and  It  Is  a  very  ordinary  business  transaction  In  our  country;  so  that  I 
have  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter.  But  those  are  contractual  rela- 
tions and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  basic  right  or  the  limitations  upon  the 
Dominion  Government  The  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  deals  with  its 
Provinces  in  an  irregular  or  uneven  manner.  It  will  grant  a  right  to  one  and 
withhold  It  from  another. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President,  this  expressly  says — 

or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  In  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order. 
regnlatlon,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly). 


It  does  seem  to  me,  with  all  deference  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  The  Senator  is  reading  from 

Mr.  Clafp.  From  the  bill. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  But  you  must  find  a  corresponding  power  In  the  Constltntion. 
The  bill  does  not  fix — It  is  not  even  argumentative  as  to  the  status  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Then  I  understand  the  Senator  that  in  construing  the  bill  we  are 
wasting  our  time  in  considering  the  terms  of  it 

Mr.  HxTBUBif.  You  must  certainly  go  to  the  organic  law  under  which  the  bill 
must  operate,  if  it  operates  at  all,  because  In  this  legislative  proceeding,  while 
it  is  really  an  ordinary  piece  of  legislation  upon  the  tariff  question 

Mr.  Clafp.  I  agree  to  that 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  There  is  an  attempt  being  made  all  the  time  to  constme  It  as 
a  treaty.  It  is  not  a  treaty  because  it  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Government  for  consideration.  So  I  am  discussing  It 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  a  legislative  measure,  and  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  treaty  at  alL  The  Dominion  of  Canada  by  treaty  may  do  many 
things,  as  we  may,  that  can  not  be  done  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Clafp.  That  my  silence  may  not  be  construed  hereafter,  I  will  say  that 
I  most  heartily  agree  with  the  Senator  that  this  is  in  no  sense  a  treaty.  It  Is 
Just  an  ordinary,  or  rather  an  extraordinary,  tariff  bill 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes ;  it  is  a  pact 

Mr.  Clafp.  An  attempt  to  bolster  up  certain  trusts  by  taking  the  duty  off  the 
raw  material  and  leaving  it  on  the  trust  products  and  leaving  the  people  to  pay 
the  expense. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Before  adjournment  a  few  days  ago  I  called  attention  to  this 
question,  it  being  late  In  the  day,  in  order  that  if  it  should  catch  the  notice  of 
some  Seuntors  here  they  might  be  thinking  about  it  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Senate  to^ay.  I  called  attention  to  the  nature  of  this  proposed  arrangement 
by  reading  from  the  resolution  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  a  matter  that 
T  have  not  heard  referred  to,  but  doubtless  every  Senator  has  seen  it  and  has 
bad  it  in  mind.  It  pro|M>Res  that  Canada  shall  be  our  almoner  hereafter  In 
regard  to  our  markets.    She  may  give  them  away  at  her  pleasure. 

Now,  I  will  aRk  clow  attention  to  the  provision,  because  it  is  in  the  resoln- 

tlon  that  is  before  the  Camullnn  Parliament,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 

Fielding  In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.    That  is  their  medium  In  such 

matters  as  is  the  similar  iH>nmiittee  in  our  House  of  Representatlvea.    In  the 

second  paragraph  of  article  2  It  Is  provided : 

That  the  adTantairea  hereby  granted  to  the  Tnlted  States  ahall  extend  to  any  aad  every 
Mher  foreign  power  which  may  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  provisions  of  aay  trsaty  or 
«^nventloB  with  Hla  Ifajsaty. 
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Tliat  leaveB  it  open  for  the  King  of  England,  acting  either  on  behalf  of  the 
English  Government  proper  or  acting  through  the  Canadian  agency,  to  make 
oar  competition  in  Canada  so  broad  that  we  must  meet  the  people  from  Italy 
or  Abyssinia  or  Patagonia  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Canadian  market  on  equal 
terms,  because  it  resenres  the  right  to  extend  the  same  terms  to  France  or 
Germany  or  England  or  any  other  country. 

That  the  adyantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United  States — 
This  is  another,  a  separate  and  distinct  provision — 

That  the  advantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  several  Brinsh  colonies — 

That  lets  meat  from  Australia  in  all  right — 
and  possessions  with  respect  to  their  commerce  with  Canada —  * 

We  have  got  to  meet  them,  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  it  We  do  not 
say  whether  they  shall  come  into  Canada.  Canada  says  that  or  the  English 
Government  says  it — 

with  respect  to  their  commerce  with  Canada:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  herein 
eontained  shall  be  held  to  Increase  any  rate  of  duty  now  provided  for  In  the  British 
preferential  tariff. 

They  preserve  everything  that  they  have  and  gather  something  new  to  them, 
and  they  take  away  from  us  all  that  they  could  possibly  take  away  from  us; 
that  is,  a  protected  market.  They  sell  to  us  in  our  protected  market  and  derive 
the  benefits  of  onr  protective  duties,  but  we  go  into  their  market  and  we  sell  in 
competition  with  anybody  whom  they  may  choose  to  admit  to  it  on  exactly  the 
same  terms.    That  is  the  favored-nation  clause  by  legislation. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Hetbtjbn.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  little 
more  light  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  which  is  most  perti- 
nent at  this  time,  I  desire  to  read  a  quotation  from  the  premier  of  Canada  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star: 

London,  June  17. 

At  a  luncheon  of  the  Constitutional  Club,  presided  over  by  A.  J.  Balfour,  to-day,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurler,  premier  of  Canada,  told  the  big  gathering  of  British  statesmen  and  over- 
seas premiers  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  need 
cause  no  alarm  to  anyone. 

"Canada,"  he  said,  "wished  to  trade  with  the  mother  country  in  preference  to  any 
other  land,  but  that  did  not  mean  that  it  should  treat  with  her  alone.  Whatever  privl- 
liites  were  granted  to  other  countries  would  he  given  equally  to  England." 

**  In  England,"  he  added,  "  the  policy  of  British  preference  has  been  hoisted  to  the  top 
of  the  mast,  and  there  it  will  stay,  whatever  Great  Britain  does  or  does  not  do." 

There  has  never  been  in  the  history  of  the  British  Elmpire  a  stronger  feeling 
of  kinship  among  her  subjects  or  a  greater  desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  and 
coordinate  with  the  constituent  parts  of  that  Empire  than  exists  to-day  among 
the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  no  part  of  their  vast  domain,  stretch- 
ing from  ocean  to  ocean,  are  there  subjects  who  are  encouraging  with  a  greater 
degree  of  enthusiasm  or  more  intelligent  purpose  the  investment  of  British 
funds  for  the  development  of  colonial  industries  than  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  HETBUBif.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  extract  from  a  news- 
paper correctly  expresses  the  question  from  the  Canadian  standpoint. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  we  might  take  in  connection  with  that  statement 
of  the  premier  the  announcement  that  the  farmers  in  western  Canada  declared 
on  Saturday  night  that,  if  they  did  not  get  reciprocity,  they  were  in  favor  of 
annexation. 

Mr.  HETBUBif.  I  have  been  at  so  many  of  those  little  joy  occasions  over  in 
western  Canada  and  In  the  Northwest  Territory  that  I  know  just  exactly  how 
that  sentiment  of  annexation  will  grow.  They  will  talk  enthusiastically  and 
they  sing  *'  For  he  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  and  they  are  for  annexation  there, 
but  there  Is  nothing  serious  about  that  kind  of  Canadian  annexation. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  have  no  doubt  the  spirit  of  joy  was  more  prevalent  this  summer 
at  the  meeting  of  the  western  farmers. 

Mr.  HsTBUBH.  This  question  of  the  meeting  of  farmers  and  mechanics  and 
these  people  generally  resolves  Itself  down  to  some  small  gathering  of  people 
where  they  do  not  meet  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  particular 
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question.  I  eliminate  entirely  the  question  of  annexation.  I  think  it  is  just  a 
waste  of  time  to  talk  about  annexation  with  Canada,  except  it  is  occasioned 
through  war,  which  is  not  likely  at  all. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  One  view  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  interested  me 
very  much.  It  is  not  the  view  taken  by  most  of  those  who  have  spoken  npon 
the  question;  but  if  it  is  well  founded,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  we  under- 
stand it  and  know  it  before  we  act,  even  upon  this  amendment 

I  may  misunderstand  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  if  I  correctly  apprehend 
him,  it  is  that  there  is  no  restriction  or  limitation  upon  the  export  of  wood  or 
wood  pulp  or  paper  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  that  the  Dominion 
Parliament  can  not  remove. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  There  Is  not.  There  is  no  export  duty  from  any  Province  or 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  affecting  these  questions.  There  is  no  export  duty. 
Now,  duty  is  one  thing;  license  is  another. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Without  speaking  now  about  paper  especially,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  mistaken.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  logs  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  a  license. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  has  all  the  meaning,  I  think,  of  an  export  duty.  Bat  I 
should  really  like  to  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  does,  that  if  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  passes  a  law  to  that  effect,  then  there  may  be  the  export  of 
wood,  pulp,  and  paper  into  the  United  States  free  from  any  of  the  limitations 
or  restrictions 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Of  the  Dominion  Parliament? 

Mr.  Cummins  (continuing).  Put  upon  the  management  of  the  Crown  lands 
by  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  Dominion  Parliament  has  the  last  say. 

There  is  a  most  suggestive  provision  in  the  constitution  here.  I  will,  in  pass- 
ing, read  section  132: 

The  Parliament  and  Government  of  Canada  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper 
for  performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of  any  Province  tnereof — 

Bear  this  in  mind,  because  it  is  important — 
or  of  any  Province  thereof,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire — 

If  Canada  deals  with  foreign  countries,  she  does  it  as  a  part  of  the  British' 
Empire,  and  she  may  brush  aside  any  provincial  agreement  or  regulation  which 
would  be  valid  enough  if  everybody  acquiesced  in  it.  But  whenever  the  ques- 
tion comes  whether  the  Government  interests  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  then  this 
provision  comes  in.  You  see,  by  going  back  to  the  seat  of  the  power,  you  are 
enabled  to  unravel  that  question. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Heybubn.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  connect 
that  up  with  another  section.  I  will  first  read  section  132  of  the  constitution 
from  the  beginning  in  order  to  make  it  clear. 

The  Parliament  and  Government  of  Canada  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  or  proper 
for  performing  the  obligations  of  Canada  or  of  any  Province  thereof,  as  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  toward  foreign  countries,  arising  under  treaties  between  the  empire  and 
such  foreign  countries. 

Now,  suppose  this  were  a  treaty;  would  there  be  any  question  that  such  a 
power  behind  these  Provinces  could  absolutely  control  them? 
Now,  another  provision  here  in  connection  with  that: 

The  customs  and  excise  laws — 

Now,  that  log  law  would  come  under  that  excise  probably. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  export  duty. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  is  not  an  export  duty.  They  use  those  terms,  of  course,  with- 
out regard  to  the  strength  of  them.  They  call  an  excise  duty  an  export  duty, 
perhaps,  or  anything  without  regard  to  its  technical  meaning. 

Now,  here  is  section  122 : 

The  customs  and  excise  laws  of  each  Province  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act— 
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That  is  the  other  provision  I  have  Just  read — 
continue  In  force  nntU  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

No  one  can  contend  that  under  the  constitution  of  Canada  the  Dominion 
Government  can  not  grant  power  to  a  Province  to  make  an  excise  law.  She  can 
grant  power  to  the  Province  what  may  be  called  the  equivalent  to  an  excise  law. 
But  the  power  that  grants  It  can  take  It  back. 

Until  altered  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

Thefle  things  exist 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  may  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  Schedule 
A^  which  is  attached  to  the  correspondence  between  the  departments  of  the  two 
Governments? 

I  will  not  even  read  the  entire  paragraph  I  have  In  mind,  but  I  simply  bring 
It  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.    It  is  the  one  which  says  that — 

Provided,  That  each  paper  and  board,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less,  and  wood 
ulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  Imported  therefrom  directly  Into  the  United 
states,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty, 
export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form 
of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  In  any 
way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  other- 
wise, directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood 
pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

Now,  those  are  the  conditions  which  stand  in  the  way,  if  this  bill  were  to  go 
into  effect,  of  the  full  and  free  admission  of  wood,  pulp,  and  paper  into  the 
United  States  firom  Canada.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand  the  Senator 
with  respect  to  It.  I  do  understand  he  says  that  if  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
desired  to  do  It  It  could  at  any  moment  pass  such  a  law  as  would  remove  all 
such  limitations,  restrictions,  or  regulations  referred  to  In  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  Just  read. 

Mr.  Hktbubn.  There  is  no  government,  that  I  know  of,  which  has  the  power 
to  make  a  law  which  has  not  the  power  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  So  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  understands  that  It  Is  the 
Dominion  Parliament  which  stands  in  the  way 


I' 


Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes;  because  it  does  not  want  to 

Mr.  Cummins.  Of  complete  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
In  wood,  pulp,  and  paper? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes;  because  she  expresses  a  desire  not  to  disturb  the  con- 
tractual relations  which  she  has  made  with  her  Provinces.  But  that  does  not 
mean  she  has  not  the  power  to  do  it    She  prefers  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  How  does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  reconcile  that  with  this 
sentence  In  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Fielding  and  Paterson? 

Tbey — 

referring  to  these  restrictions — 

Tbey  have  l)een  adopted  by  seyeral  of  the  Provinces  with  regard  to  what  are  believed  to 
be  Provincial  Interests.  We  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  Interfere  with  the 
Provincial  authorities. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  does  not  say  they  have  not  the  "  power."  They  differentiate 
there  and  use  the  word  "  right,"  a  very  cautious  one,  because  they  have  already 
enumerated  the  method  by  which  these  arrangements  were  made.  They  were 
made  with  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Government,  which,  of  course,  could  be 
taken  back,  because  it  is  not  in  the  shape  of  a  constitution,  and  if  it  was  they 
could  repeal  the  constitution  granted  to  the  Province. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  finish  the  sentence? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes.    I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  Interrupted. 

Mr.  Cummins  (reading) — 

We  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  the  Provincial  anthorltlos  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  In  the  administration  of  their  public  lands. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is,  of  course,  a  general  statement.  It  Is  not  directed  to 
any  point.  It  is  a  general  statement  when  it  refers  to  that.  They  have  not  a 
moral  right,  perhaps,  to  abrogate  a  contract.  But  they  have  the  power.  They 
can,  of  course,  repeal  a  constitutional  provision  of  the  Province  because  they 
make  the  constitutions  for  the  Provinces. 

4d2&— 8.  Doc.  80, 62-1,  pt  3b 22 
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Mr.  Cummins.  The  Dominion  Parliament  can  not  repeal  the  act  of  1867. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  came  from  the  English  Parliament. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Precisely.  Permit  me  to  read  and  emphasize  the  section  which 
was  called  to  the  Senator's  attention  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I  say 
frankly 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  say  frankly,  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho  could  convince  the 
Senate  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  remove  all 
these  restrictions,  the  inference  would  be  inevitable  that  whoever  made  this 
agreement  has  not  been  dealing  fairly  and  frankly  with  the  American  people. 

But  now  allow  me  to  read.    Section  92  says : 

In  each  Province  the  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  in  relation  to  matters  com- 
ing within  the  classes  of  subjects  next  hereinafter  enumerated ;  that  is  to  say — 

Now,  if  I  understand  that  correctly,  it  is  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  is 
excluded  entirely  from  the  powers  that  are  herein  enumerated. 
Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Coming,  then,  to  the  fifth  paragraph 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  original  Provinces. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Coming  to  the  fifth  paragraph,  we  read : 

The  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province,  and  of  the 
timber  and  wood  thereon. 

I  have  always  thought 

Mr.  Heybubn.  What  Provinces? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Province ;  whatever  Province  is  exercising  the  power  here 
referred  to — 

The  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province,  and  of  the 
timber  and  wood  thereon. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  can  repeal  or  regulate 
or  control  the  action  of  the  Province  in  dealing  with  the  sale  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands  or  the  timber  or  the  wood  upon  those  lands. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  **  action." 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  Senator  has  interpolated  the  word  **  action  "  there.  This 
Bimply  says  that  they  may  make  laws  with  reference  to — 

The  management  and  sale  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province,  and  of  the 
timber  and  wood  thereon. 

That  is  to  say,  they  may  make  laws  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  apom 
which  they  may  be  sold.    But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  exports  or  imports. 

^Iv.  Cummins.  I  am  Just  coming  to  that.  The  management  and  sale  of  tim- 
ber upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Now 

Mr.  Cummins.  Now,  suppose  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  make  an 
agreement  or  pass  a  law  under  which  an  agreement  should  be  made  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  providing  that  no  part  of  the  timber  cut  from  the  land 
So  granted  to  him  should  be  exported  to  the  United  States  or  any  other  country 
and  that  no  part  of  the  wood  pulp  which  might  be  manufactured  out  of  the 
wood  should  be  exported  and  that  no  paper  which  might  be  the  product  of  the 
wood  should  be  exported.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  believe  that  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  could  repeal  or  override  the  agreement  or  the  contract  so 
made? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  If  the  English  Parliament  or  the  English  Government  had 
made  that  limitation 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  limitation  made  by  the  Province. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  was  not  made  by  the  Province,  That  was  made  In 
favor  of  the  Provinces  named — four: 

The  following  provisions  of  this  act  respectin&r  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  namely,  the 

?irovislons  relating  to  appropriation  and  tax  bills,  the  recommendations  of  money  votes, 
he  assent  to  bills,  the  disallowance  of  acts,  and  the  signification  of  pleasure  on  bills  re- 
served, shall  extend  and  apply  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Provinces  as  If  those 
provisions  were  here  reenacted  and  made  applicable  In  terms  to  the  respective  Provinces 
and  the  legislatures  thereof,  with  the  substitution  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
Province  for  the  governor  general,  of  the  governor  general  for  the  Queen,  and  for  a 
secretary  of  state,  of  one  year  for  two  years,  and  of  the  Province  for  Canada. 

That  is  as  to  the  four  Provinces ;  that  is.  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and 
New  Brunswick;  and  those  are  Provinces  which  are  expressly  named  to  which 
these  provisions  apply. 
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Then  there  was  the  unorganized  Northwest  Territory,  which  came  in;  they 
were  authorized  to  admit  it  very  much  as  our  Government  is  authorized  to 
create  new  States. 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  have  been  admitted  since  1867. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  That  Is  what  the  constitution  was  framed  for — for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  in  under  the  course  commenced  in  1864  and  consummate 
tn  1807. 

Now,  that  was  the  only  territory  subject  to  these  laws  until  new  Provinces 
were  organized  out  of  the  unorganized  territory,  subject  to  Just  such  limita- 
tions as  our  Territories  were.  And  then  Canada,  not  EiUgland,  admitted  these 
new  Provinces,  not  acting  through  the  English  Parliament,  but  acting  through 
her  own  Dominion  Parliament,  and  she  placed  the  restrictions  upon  them,  and 
they  are  entirely  different  from  those  placed  upon  the  original  four  Provinces. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  act  of  1867-^ — 

Mr.  Heyburn.  You  have  to  divide  the  territory  to  apply  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Which  is  the  constitution,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  very 
well  states 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  in  it  it  is  declared  that  in  each  the  legislature — that  is^ 
in  all  the  Provinces  which  make  up  the  Dominion  of  Canada 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes;  those  four. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  legislature  may  exclusively  make  laws  In  relation  thereto. 

Now,  I  come  along  to  section  5,  In  relation  to  the  management  and  sale  of 
pablic  lands  belonging  to  the  Provinces  and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon. 
If  the  Province  has  the  exclusive  right  so  to  legislate,  so  to  manage,  so  to  selU 
it  seems  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the. Dominion  Parliament  can  repeal  the 
laws  the  Province  has  so  made  and  abrogate  the  contract  which  has  been  en- 
tered into  under  existing  laws. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  That  was  a  power  of  legislation  within  the  Province.  The 
preceding  pages  indicate  that  clearly. 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator's  close  attention  to  this:  To  indicate  clearly  that  they 
were  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce 
oatside  of  the  Province,  we  find  in  the  preceding  section  they  had  first  dealt 
with  the  power  of  the  Government  to  regulate  commerce  and  trade  as  we  do 
In  the  Constitution. 

Having  disposed  of  that,  now  we  come  to  the  regulation  of  internal  affairs. 
and  in  the  next  section,  d2,  they  take  up  that  question — as  to  the  regulation  of 
internal  affairs — ^and  provide,  properly,  that  it  shall  be  done  through  the  inter- 
nal machinery  of  the  Government.  Here  they  were  dealing  with  Dominion 
power  and  Dominion  machinery  of  the  Government ;  and  they  disposed  of  them 
completely.  Then  they  come  to  the  next — the  heading  of  it  being  "  Bxclusive 
Powers  of  Provincial  Legislatures."  They  had  already  parted  with  or  located 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  trade — trade  and  commerce;  they  Just 
reverse  the  language  of  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  thought  this  ought  to  appeal  to  the  Senator. 

In  making  laws  for  a  great  country  they  first  deal  with  the  country  itself. 
Onr  Constitution  does.  It  deals  with  the  country  as  a  single  organic  proposi- 
tion. When  it  has  disposed  of  that  it  takes  up  the  subdivisions  of  it  and  deals 
with  the  Provinces.  Now,  following  that,  it  deals  with  the  Territories;  fol- 
lowing that,  with  the  unorganized  territories.    That  is  the  ordinary  procedure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbebident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  correct,  I  think,  a  misstatement 
or  misapprehension? 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  North  American  act.  really  the  constitution  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  included  only  the  four  Provinces  which  were  created 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes:  and  it  names  them. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  then  it  provides  that  the  others  can  be  admitted  only  by 
Canada. 

Now,  let  me  read  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  this  act: 

146.  It  tball  be  lawful  for  the  Queco,  by  anfl  witb  the  advice  of  Her  Majesty's  most 
honorable  privy  council — 
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That  is  the  privy  council  of  England — 

on  addresses  from  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  and  from  the  houses  of  the 
respective  legislatures  of  the  Colonies  or  Provinces  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  British  Columbia,  to  admit  those  Colonies  or  Provinces,  or  any  of  them,  into 
the  union,  and  on  addresses  from  the  Houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  admit 
Ruperts  Land  and  the  Northwestern  Territory. 

Ruperts  Land  and  the  Northwestern  Territory  are  now  what  constitute  the 
three  Provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Heybubn.  Is  the  section  the  Senator  is  reading  147? 
Mr.  Nelson.  No;  146. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Well,  there  is  another  section 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  you  allow  me  to  finish  the  statement? 
At  the  time  of  the  admission  there  were  Canada — known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada — and  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick.  Canada  was  by  this  act 
divided  into  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Upper  Canada  was  called 
Ontario  and  Lower  Canada  Quebec.  And,  then,  there  were  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.  They  were  in  the  union  originally,  and  the  others  have  been 
put  into  it  on  a  par  exactly  with  the  other  Provinces.  They  are  all  in  it,  except 
the  Province  of  Newfoundland,  which  is  outside,  which  never  entered  Into  the 
Dominion. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  There  is  the  difference  between  our  Constitution  and  Canada's. 
They  are  not  required  to  be  all  on  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  Cummins.  This  history  is  very  interesting  and  important,  too,  but 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  is  essential  absolutely  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  drift  away  from  the  question  I  rose  to 
propound.  We  find  here  a  constitution  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  well 
says  is  a  constitution  of  grants.  That  is,  the  powers  of  the  Provinces  bear  close 
relation  to  the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States.  You  must  find  in  the 
constitution  the  powers  exercised  in  order  to  warrant  the  Province  in  exer- 
cising them. 

Now,  we  find  here  a  power,  and  it  is  an  exclusive  power,  granted  to  the 
Provinces,  to  legislate  with  respect  to  the  management  and  sale  of  the  lands  of 
the  Provinces  and  the  wood  timber  thereon.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  such  a 
grant  it  would  be  legally  or  constitutionally  Impossible  for  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  by  her  own  act  to  withdraw  the  powers  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Provinces  or  to  overrule  or  repeal  any  legislation  which  the  Provinces  had 
made  within  those  powers. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  do  not  contend  that  she  can.  But  let  us  get  back  on  to  the 
track. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  get  you  back  or  I  will  get  myself  back  by  asking  this 
question  finally :  The  Senator  from  Idaho,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter, 
believes,  and  he  asserts,  that  if  the  Dominion  Parliament  were  to-morrow  to 
pass  a  law  removing  all  limitations  and  restrictions  which  prevent  the  free  ex- 
port of  wood,  pulp,  or  paper  into  the  United  States  the  act  would  be  valid? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr,  Cummins.  And  would  accomplish  its  object? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes ;  it  can  do  it  either  by  act  or  by  treaty. 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  therefore  the  proposition  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
defer  our  entrance  into  Canada  until  all  the  Provinces  act  or  until,  at  some 
future  distant  day,  wood  and  pulp  and  paper  are  put  on  an  equality  with  our 
wood  and  pulp  and  paper  is  a  mere  pretense. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Well,  just  call  it  a  subterfuge,  because  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Subterfuge? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Or  whatever  it  may  be  called. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  see  now  the  Senator's  position.    I  did  not 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  Senator  sees  it  pretty  near.  I  think  I  can  open  the  door 
entirely. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  case  somewhat  in  point.  Texas  reserved  In  the 
treaty  the  power  to  dispose  of  her  lands.  Texas  came  to  us  by  treaty,  and  she 
is  given  the  power  to  regulate  the  sale  of  lands  and  of  the  timber  thereon. 
Could  she  put  an  export  duty  on  the  timber  or  anything  connected  with  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  prei>ared 

Mr.  Heybubn.  It  points  the  idea. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  say,  instantly,  no ;  because  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbids  any  State  from  doing  any  such  thing. 
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Mr.  Heybubn.  No;  the  ConstltuUon  does  not  forbid  it,  but  it  retains  to  itpolf 
the  power  to  do  that  thing;  and  the  thing  which  the  Constitution  retains  the 
right  or  the  power  to  do  can  not  be  exercised  by  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  what  I  said.  The  exclusive 
power  to  do  those  things,  as  levying  duties  on  imports,  is  conferred  upon  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hktbttbk.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  Cummins.  Before  the  Senator  from  Idaho  further  speaks — I  am  going  to 
sit  down  after  I  read  this — I  want  him  to  have  In  mind  section  109  of  the  act 
of  1867,  which  provides  that : 

All  lands,  mines,  minerals,  and  royalties  belonging  to  the  several  Provinces  of  Canada. 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  at  the  onion,  and  all  sums  then  due  or  payable  for  snch 
lands,  mines,  minerals,  or  royalties 

Mr.  Hetbusn.  That  merely  goes  to  the  title  to  the  land. 
Mr.  Cummins  (reading) — 

shall  belonr  to  the  several  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, In  which  the  same  are  situate  or  arise,  subject  to  any  trust  existing  in  respect 
thereof,  and  to  any  Interest  other  than  that  of  the  Province  in  the  same. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  That  does  not  get  within  a  mile  of  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  have  the  full  title  of  these  lands 
before  him 

Mr.  HcTBUBN.  I  have  it  right  here. 

Mr.  Cummins.  When  he  speaks  of  the  powers  of  the  Provincea 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  It  can  not  be  successfully  contended  that  the  power  to  manage 
a  piece  of  real  property — ^and  that  Is  all  this  amounts  to — carries  with  it  the 
power  to  levy  an  export  or  import  duty  or  to  exercise  any  other  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernmental function.  That  certainly  does  not  need  to  be  supported  by  any  argu- 
ment We  have  those  cases  in  point  in  our  own  country,  and  no  one  has  ever 
contended  they  would  have  the  right  to  control  those  dutiea 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  is  rapidly  convincing  me;  but  the  whole  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  session  respecting  paper  and  of  this  session  respecting  paper 
seems  to  have  been  bottomed  on  the  idea  that  there  were  valid  limitations  and 
restrictions  over  there  that  the  General  Government  of  Canada  -  could  not 
remove. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  always  object  to  bringing  in  the  question  of  personal  equa- 
tion, but  I  have  been  talking  with  Canadians  and  Americans  since  last  winter 
In  regard  to  the  matter,  and  I  have  listened  to  what  we  on  this  side  call 
'*  blufTs,"  and  their  statements  that  "  the  Dominion  Government  will  always  pro- 
tect the  Province  In  its  own  rules  and  regulations  and  will  not  undertake  to 
control  us,**  and  all  that  kind  of  talk. 

I  have  here  a  letter  in  this  morning's  mall,  by  the  way — one  of  them — ^from 
a  man  who  objects  to  the  expression  I  used  the  other  day  which  was  as  true  as 
the  Gospel,  that  whatever  political  rights  we  ever  got  from  England  we  received 
on  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  That  stirred  him  up  to  write  to  me  about  this.  I 
am  fortunate  in  having  a  considerable  acquaintance  on  that  side  of  the  line  and 
considerable  clientele  there,  and  I  know  something  of  how  they  feel.  They  use 
those  laws  as  a  bludgeon  to  defend  themselves,  not  against  the  Imposition  of 
others,  but  to  afford  them  an  excuse  for  not  doing  something.  They  say,  "  It 
can  not  be  done  because  the  legislature  last  winter  passed  a  certain  act,*'  and  If 
they  have  not  passed  the  act  they  will  see  that  It  does  in  order  to  bear  them  out. 

The  management  of  property  does  not  carry  with  it  that  right  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Province,  or  an  individual,  or  the  Government 
itself;  it  is  the  lordship,  the  lord  of  the  fee,  so  to  speak,  applying  our  relative 
terms,  who  does  these  things.  Some  of  them  it  can  delegate;  some  it  can  not 
Cannda  can  only  delegate  power  within  the  license  given  It  by  the  act  of  1867. 
England  can  delegate  power  to  whom  it  pleases,  because  it  has  no  constitutions 
to  limit  It.  Our  Government  can  not  delegate  power  except  within  the  limit  of 
the  permission  contained  in  the  contrnct  of  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  exer- 
cise power  is  an  afBrmative  right.  When  it  comes  to  a  government  the  right  of 
a  State  is  not  the  government  of  the  highest  character.  It  can  be  a  definite 
power  conferred  upon  a  State  that  authorizes  it  to  act  upon  matters  in  which 
the  General  Government  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cummins.  May  I  ask  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Suppose  the  Senator  from  Idaho  owned  100  acres  of  timber- 
and  I  were  trying  to  secure  from  him  the  right  to  cut  it  and  remove  it 
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and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  would  attach  as  a  condition  to  the  sale  of  the  tim- 
ber that  I  must  convert  it  into  lumber  upon  the  land  from  which  it  is  cut. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  purely  contractual. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That,  however,  is  a  valid  contract.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
admits  that? 

Mr.  Heybubw.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  Provinces  have  entered  into  such  contracts,  in  sub- 
stance, with  persons  who  are  taking  timber  from  these  lands,  I  take  it  the 
Dominion  Parliament  could  not  abrogate  those  contracts.  But  the  Senator's 
idea  is  that  the  Parliament  could  prevent  the  Provinces  from  entering  into  any 
more  of  them. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Xes ;  or  you  declare  that  after  a  certain  date  no  such  contract 
should  be  made.  We  have  instances  of  that  in  our  own  legislation,  where  after 
a  certain  date  no  contract  within  certain  prohibitions  should  be  made.  That  is 
the  position,  I  take  it,  in  regard  to  this  matter.  But  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
the  Root  amendment  because  I  am  opposed  to  reciprocity.  Section  2  is  not  a 
reciprocal  measure,  and  no  one  has  contended  that  it  had  anything  in  it  of  the 
character  of  reciprocity.  However,  if  you  are  to  say  the  Root  amendment  uses 
reciprocity,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  it.  Of  course,,  if  I  wanted  to  use  it  as  a 
bludgeon  that  would  be  another  proposition,  but  I  am  not  in  a  belligerent  mopd 
and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  an  amendment  like  that  because  it  might  hurt 
somebody. 

It  has  been  held  up  to  us  here  for  weeks  and  months  that  you  could  not  do  it 
because,  forsooth,  some  Province  would  bar  your  way.  Since  I  read  the  consti- 
tution of  Canada  I  have  not  been  at  all  influenced  by  that  statement. 

By  the  way,  I  find  here  a  memorandum  I  made  with  reference  to  the  question 
we  have  had  under  consideration  here.  Speaking  of  these  exclusive  rights  that 
the  Dominion  Government  gave  to  the  Provinces  it  says : 

The  legislatures  of  the  Provinces  and  of  the  Dominion  possess  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
on  many  subjects,  because  the  Dominion  has  ^ven  them  Jurisdiction  concurrent  with 
Itself ;  and  it  is  provided  that  In  the  contingency  of  a  conflict  of  legislation  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  Provinces,  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  shall  prevail.  Although  the 
powers  of  government  have  in  this  manner  been  deflnltely  portioned  out,  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  Intrusion  on  the  part  of  either  party  Into  the  sphere  of  the  other.  On  such 
occasions,  where  compromise  has  been  found  Impossible,  toe  principle  of  the  superior 
authority  Inherent  in  the  central  government  has  been  adhered  to. 

In  the  management  of  litigation  in  that  country  it  is  not  at  all  infrequent 
that  we  find  a  conflict  between  the  Dominion  authority  and  the  territory.  I 
always  speak  of  the  provincial  authority.  They  were  not  Provinces  when  I 
knew  them ;  they  were  mere  territories ;  but  the  local  authority  was  frequently 
In  conflict  with  the  Dominion  authority,  each  contending  for  that  which  was 
favorable  to  them,  but  always  the  Dominion  authority  prevailed,  and  prop- 
erly so. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  When  the  Senator  made  the  statement  the  other  day  I  was 
very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  his  construction  of  the  Canadian  act,  but  I 
4im  not  entirely  certain  that  I  now  understand  the  Senator's  position.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  oon- 
tstituent  act,  which  gives  to  the  Provinces  named  exclusive  power  to  sell  and 
manage  their  land  and  the  wood  grown  thereon,  if  the  Provinces  under  that 
power  should  undertake  to  say  that  wood  grown  upon  the  land  could  not  be 
<'xported  to  the  I'nited  States  the  Dominion  Parliament  could  set  that  pro- 
vision aside  under  the  power  which  the  Dominion  l*arl lament  has  to  alter  the 
customs  and  excise  law? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes:  I  say  not  only  under  that  authority,  but  under  the  regu- 
lations, a  purely  local  one  within  the  Provinces. 

Mr.  SUTHEBLAND.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  customs 
and  excise  laws  are  taxing  laws.  We  have  the  same  expression  in  our  own  Con- 
stitution.   Those  words  are  used  with  reference  to  the  taxing  power. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Certainly;  as  distinguished  from  duties. 

Mr.  SUTHEBLAND.  But  we  also  have  in  our  Constitution  a  provision  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  not  an  excise  law.    That  is  an  act  of  sovereignty. 
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Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  That  is  exactly  in  line  with  what  I  was  going  to  say.  It  is 
not  a  customs  or  excise  law  when  we  pass  a  law  under  that  power.  When  the 
provincial  parliament  pusses  a  law  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  sale  or 
management  of  its  lands  or  the  wood  arising  therefrom,  that  is  an  act  of  sov- 
ereignty on  the  part  of  that  provincial  government. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  No. 

Mr.  SuTUERLANo.  If  the  Senator  will  hear  me  through,  that  is  not  a  taxing 
law  at  all.  The  question  I  wanted  to  submit  to  the  Senator  was,  Can  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  control  the  sovereign  power  of  tiie  provincial  government  to 
sell  and  manage  its  lands  under  a  taxing  power? 

Mr.  HErBUKN.  ITie  same  as  we  do  it  under  the  Carey  Act.  There  is  the 
point.  You  see,  the  Govemjuent  having  the  sovereign  power,  delegates  it  to  the 
State  to  sell  and  make  the  deeds  under  the  Carey  Act  There  is  no  difliculty 
about  the  legal  proposition,  because  this  limits  it  to  tlie  things  that  the  State 
may  do,  and  the  States  here  have  no  rights  except  those  expressly  given. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  provincial  government  under  that  iH)wer  could  ilecllne 
to  sell  any  of  the  wood  grown  upon  the  public  lands  at  all  if  they  desired  to 
do  it,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  No;  the  right  to  regulate  a  thing  does  not  at  all  mean  that 
you  may  abolish  It. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  exclusive  power  to  sell  or  to  ma)iage  is  vested  In  the 
proTincial  government    Under  that  exclusive  power  it  may  withhold  from  sale. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  No;  it  may  not.  This  snys  the  management  and  s;ile.  When 
the  power  is  given  to  sell  a  thing  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  power  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Let  me  grant  that.  The  power  to  sell  certainly  includes  the 
power  to  sell  to  whomsoever  the  person  having  the  power  chooses'  to  sell. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Oh,  yes ;  so  as  not  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Could  not  the  provincial  parliament  decline  to  sell  to  an- 
other government  if  it  desired  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  They  do  not  sell  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  To  sell  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  It  is  not  the  Government  that  sells  to  the  people.  It  comes 
from  the  person  who  buys  the  claim  under  the  Government.  Canada  does  not 
cut  off  the  wood.  They  grant  a  license  to  cut  It  or  sell  the  land  to  a  purchaser. 
It  is  purely  an  Individual  and  contractual  relation. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  quite  understmd  that;  but  the  provincial  government  by 
ita  laws  has  the  power  exclusively  to  control  the  sale. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  The  Government  does  not  buy  it 

Mr.  Sutherland.  The  Senator  has  not  heard  me  through.  I  have  not  inti- 
mated that. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  say  a  provincial  government  having  exclusive  power  to 
manage  and  sell  the  wood  grown  upon  these  lands  would  have  the  power  to  sell 
to  whomsoever  it  pleases. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  Would  it  not  have  the  power  to  decline  to  sell  to  the  people 
of  some  particular  government  if  it  desired  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  That  is  possible;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  enters  into  this 
question. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  think  it  enters  exactly  into  it 

Mr.  Heyburn.  In  the  first  place,  the  Government  does  not  sell  the  land  at 
all.    The  Govemmeit  gives  the  man  the  right  to  earn  this  land. 

Mr.  StTTHERLAND.  If  it  hss  tho  power  to  decline  to  sell  to  the  people  of  this 
Ck>vemment,  then  has  it  not  the  lesser  power  to  decline  to  sell  upon  conditions 
or  to  say  that  a  certain  license  shall  be  paid  before  it  shall  be  cut  for  sale? 

Mr.  Hkyburn.  A  license  is  a  hire:  It  Is  not  a  sale.  When  the  word  "sale"  is 
used,  it  can  not  be  construed  to  include  that  kind  of  a  departure  by  title.  A 
license  is  a  right  to  use  a  tiling.  A  sale  parts  with  the  title;  it  severs  the  title 
from  the  lord  of  the  fee  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be.  The  Government  had  In 
the  pre\ious  section  dlsi)osed  of  the  thing  Senators  are  arguing  for.  There  are 
just  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  section  91  does  not  apply  to  foreign  trade 
and  commerce  or  else  article  5  of  section  92  has  no  application  one  way  or  the 
other.  When  the  constitution,  proceeding  In  an  orderly  manner,  has  di8|)osed  of 
one  question  and  passes  to  the  next,  you  can  not  ingraft  the  second  question 
upon  the  power  that  is  dealt  with  in  the  first 

I  do  not  care  whether  any  export  duty  is  charged  or  not,  and  I  care  not 
whether  an  import  duty  is  charged,  it  is  foreign  trade  and  commerce  that  regu- 
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lates  the  passing  of  commodities  between  the  countries.  Whether  upon  the 
payment  of  dues  or  not,  it  is  commerce,  because  the  value  of  the  article  itself  is 
being  transferred.  That  is  of  more  importance  than  the  price  that  you  pay  for 
transferring  it  from  one  to  the  other.  That  is  the  commerce  that  is  referred  to 
in  section  91,  and  the  question  is  there  disposed  of  and  closed.  Then  it  passes 
to  the  consideration  of  domestic  affairs.  It  Is  only  in  connection  with  domestic 
affairs,  so  far  as  section  92  deals  and  provides,  that  the  Provinces  may  regulate 
them.  Those  Provinces  charge  each  other  for  certain  privileges,  but  whenever 
it  comes  to  giving  the  rule  under  which  the  commodity  crosses  the  border,  then 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  subject  even  now  to  the  Crown  of  England,  regulates 
that  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  our  Government  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. It  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  conclude  that  the  provisions  for 
domestic  commerce  in  any  manner  influenced  or  governed  the  subject  matter 
under  consideration  through  this  bill.  You  could  not  make  a  graver  mistake, 
and  I  trust  that  Senators  will  give  it  the  closest  attention.  If  we  are  governed 
by  a  wrong  rule,  we  will  reach  a  wrong  conclusion  in  this  case. 

Now,  I  want  to  resume  on  the  point  I  was  discussing  just  for  a  moment 
before  I  close,  and  I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  had  any  intention  of  doing.  I 
want  the  attention  of  Senators  to  this  provision.  While  I  have  read  it  once,  yet 
I  do  not  at  all  times  feel  that  I  have  the  attention  of  all  Senators.  I  say  that 
this  provision  sends  us  into  the  markets  of  the  world  to  compete  with  anyone 
without  charge  or  price  on  their  part,  because  it  says  that  whatever  privllegeB 
are  given  to  the  United  States  under  this  bill  or  treaty,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
the  same  shall  be  extended  to  any  other  country.  That  is  the  most-fftvored- 
nation  clause  by  legislation  instead  of  by  treaty.  The  language  of  it  is  un- 
equivocal. Canada  wanted  to  keep  her  net  out  for  the  whole  sea  and  confine  ur 
to  some  little  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  she  says  that  the  advantages 
hereby  granted  to  the  United  States,  after  referring  to  them  by  schedule,  shall 
extend  to  any  and  every  other  foreign  power  which  may  be  entitled  thereto 
under  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  or  convention  of  His  Majesty.  That  gives 
England  the  power  to  open  wider  the  doors  of  free  trade  in  Canada.  That  is 
the  market  we  are  to  sell  in,  and  the  market  they  are  to  sell  in  is  one  that  is 
guarded  by  protective  tariff  duties  against  all  the  world.  We  give  them  a 
protected  market  to  sell  in  and  they  give  us.  a  world-wide  competitive  market. 
We  will  sell  our  meats  in  Canada,  if  we  sell  them,  in  competition  with  the 
colonial  Provinces  of  England,  Australia,  or  any  other  Province  that  she  has 
to-day,  or  may  have;  and  she  is  not  confined  to  existing  conditions  that  she 
may  make. 

What  kind  of  a  business  proposition  is  that?  Is  there  a  business  man  In  the 
world  who  would  enter  into  such  a  proposition  as  that?  His  neighbor  .says : 
"  Tou  may  graze  your  cows  in  my  pasture  for  a  consideration,"  and  he  thinks 
he  is  going  to  have  pasture  for  his  cows.  He  goes  and  finds  cows  from  Ger- 
many, France,  Holland,  and  every  other  nation  there  grazing.  He  says,  "  Where 
are  my  cows  going  to  graze?  "  They  will  take  their  chance,  he  is  told,  in  this 
field.  You  make  a  contract,  and  in  lieu  of  this  privilege  which  you  supposed 
you  had,  you  say  they  may  graze  here,  and  they  come  over  and  find  no  German, 
or  French,  or  European,  or  Asiatic  cattle  sharing  the  pasture  with  them. 

That  is  this  much  lauded  and  boasted  reciprocity  which  is  disguised  here 
under  the  name  of  a  bill,  or  the  bill  is  disguised  under  reciprocity,  it  matters 
not  which.  You  are  proposing  to  attach  the  Root  amendment,  which  simply 
makes  it  more  of  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  takes  it  out  of  the  tariff  schedule 
and  makes  it  an  ordinary  reciprocal  arrangement  You  let  my  paper  in  and  I 
will  let  yours  In. 

I  shall  have  to  vote  against  the  amendment  As  I  said,  if  I  were  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  spirit  of  destruction  I  would  vote  for  it  in  order  to  make  it  more 
obnoxious,  but  I  think  probably  that  the  responsibility  for  this  legislation  will 
find  a  resting  place.  It  will  be  in  the  plain  open  view  of  the  American  people, 
and  they  will  know  Just  where  to  go  out  with  their  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  put  into  the  Record 
a  few  thoughts  that  have  come  to  me  from  a  source  so  authoritative  that  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  quoting  them.  I  desire  the  Senate  to  know  that  we 
have  about  $22,000,000  invested  in  paper  making  in  the  State  I  have  the  honor 
in  part  to  represent,  and  the  thriving  city  of  Kalamazoo  alone  has  nearly 
$10,000,000  invested  in  paper  making. 

Michigan  has  a  growing  and  ample  supply  of  suitable  wood  from  which  to 
continue  the  successful  operation  of  its  present  equipment  of  modem  and  exten- 
sive paper  mills,  as  weU  as  many  others  which  may  be  added.    Any  of  the  hard- 
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woods  as  well  as  all  of  the  varieties  of  the  soft  woods  grown  in  our' State  are 
well  salted  for  the  manufacture  of  book  papers  and  the  other  grades  of  paper 
xnade  in  the  Michigan  mills. 

I  think  I  am  clearly  justified  in  stating  that  the  production  of  paper  might  be 
Increased  fivefold,  and  if  the  mixed  woods  of  our  forests  were  used  to  manufac- 
ture the  soda  pulp  with  which  to  exclusively  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  our 
paper  mills  ample  wood  for  the  purpose  could  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  not  above 
|5  per  cord  delivered  at  the  mill.  This,  too,  without  any  limitation  as  to  time. 
In  this  estimate  I  am  not  including  the  virgin  forests  of  the  northwestern  por- 
tions of  the  upper  peninsula.  As  much  more  could  be  said  of  that  portion  of  our 
State. 

While  at  present  Michigan  is  not  a  large  producer  of  paper  made  from 
mechanical  pulp,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of  developed  water  power  with  which 
to  grind  the  wood,  the  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  this  lower  grade — ^uews 
print — ^might  be  readily  justified,  so  far  as  the  local  supply  of  pulp  wood  is 
involved. 

We  have  the  possible  water  power  with  which  to  develop  that  special  line  of 
paper  making. 

The  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  sets  forth  as  the  chief  reason  for  its 
demand  for  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  paper  the  scarcity  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States.  Let  me  cite  briefly  some  facts  as  to  the  pulp- wood  supply  at 
present  standing  in  our  Nation  and  the  present  consumption  for  paper  manufac- 
ture. Maine  has  40,000,000,000  feet,  or  80,000,000  cords,  of  standing  spruce. 
The  annual  growth  of  this  is  from  8,000,000  to  4,000,000  cords. 

The  total  United  States  consumption  of  spruce  for  news-print  paper  is  about 
1«600,000  cords  annually — less  than  half  of  the  growth  in  Maine  alone. 

The  total  stand  of  spruce  stumpage  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  not 
less  than  160,000,000,000  feet  The  growth  annually  in  our  spruce  is  about 
5.000,000,000  to  6,000,000,000  feet,  or  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  cords.  The  entire 
consumption  for  all  grades  of  paper  made  from  wood  in  our  Nation  is  less  than 
one-half  of  this  growth. 

This  puts  paper  making  exclusively  on  a  spruce-wood  basis,  while  the  truth  is 
two-thirds  of  all  of  the  paper  we  make  can  be  and  ought  to  be  made  from  other 
more  easily  accessible,  very  much  cheaper,  and  quite  as  desirable  wooda 

New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Montana,  Ck)lorado,  and  notably  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  have  large  spruce  forests,  and,  accessible  to  tidewater,  in  that 
treasury  of  natural  wealth,  Alaska,  there  is  such  a  growing  supply  of  choice 
spruce  as  to  deter  me  from  submitting  an  estimate  of  its  extent. 

If  any  one  of  six  States  of  the  South,  awakened  from  the  dreams  of  free 
tradeism,  should  take  up  the  mannfacture  of  paper,  their  growth  of  timber 
would  be  ample  to  supply  all  the  wood  paper  used  in  the  United  States. 

Added  to  the  forest  wealth  of  the  States  of  the  South  they  have  the  chemicals 
and  clays  and  coal  to  complete  the  formula  for  paper  making. 

The  paper-mill  industiy  in  the  State  of  Michigan  is  yet  in  its  infancy;  forests 
and  men  and  money  are  ready  to  contribute  abundantly  as  the  demand  for  paper 
increases,  but  this  Canadian  agreement  is  a  menace,  a  serious  menace,  to  even 
the  successful  continuation  of  the  mills  now  established. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  supplement  that  statement,  which  I  regard 
as  very  important  It  comes  from  a  man  very  familiar  with  this  industry.  It 
shows  the  possibilities  upon  our  own  soil.  It  renders  our  crossing  over  Into  a 
foreign  State  absolutely  unnecessary.  There  is  not  a  single  man  who  will  be 
engaged  in  making  paper  in  Canada  who  will  employ  the  American  car|)enter 
or  bricklayer  or  mechanic  or  the  farmer  of  our  own  country.  It  is  perfectly  idle 
for  us  to  contribute  in  any  way  toward  the  transfer  across  the  boundary  of 
an  industry  so  important  to  our  people. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  product  of  Canada  Is  to  come  in  here  free,  then  I 
at  least  desire  to  have  the  product  of  our  own  mills  go  into  Canada  free.  It 
may  be  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  utilization  of  the  tremendous  water 
power  of  the  St  Marys  River  and  other  water  power  on  the  Canadian  border 
may  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  may  contest,  upon  equal  terms,  with  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  in  Canada.  For  that  reason,  not  because  I  believe  in 
the  merits  of  this  bill,  which  I  condemn  from  the  first  word  to  the  last  as  harm- 
ful to  the  people  of  this  country  and  calculated  to  imperil  our  now  friendly 
relations  with  the  world.  But  if  the  products  of  Canadian  labor  in  the  paper 
mills  of  that  empire  are  to  come  here  free,  I  should  like  to  have  American  labor 
tn  our  own  mills  given  the  opportunity  to  contest  with  them  upon  equal  terms 
upon  their  own  soil. 
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Over  $20,000,000  is  now  invested  in  paper  making  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone,  and  are  you  to  catch  this  American  industry  by  the  throat  and  hold  it 
until  Canadians  shall  take  possession  of  this  market  and  weaken  or  destroy  this 
Important  domestic  industry  employing  thousands  of  our  own  citizens?  I  pro> 
test  against  it 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Townsend  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Not  only  do  some  of  us  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  practically  transfer  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  but  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  about  70  concerns  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  paper-making  ma- 
chinery. They  have  a  capital  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  million 
dollars  invested  in  that  enterprise.  If  the  manufacture  of  paper  goes  to  Canada, 
that  great  invested  capital  will  necessarily  be  greatly  injured  if  not  entirely  de- 
stroyed. So  we  alone  have  a  loss  that  we  can  not  compute  by  the  transfer  of 
the  manufacture  of  paper  across  the  border. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  en- 
tirely. He  supplements  what  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  unwisdom  of 
permitting  manufactured  paper  to  come  into  this  country  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  into  the  Record  the  names  of  various  paper 
manufacturing  institutions  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  the  capita]  Invested 
by  each.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  statement  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  N.  H.  Stewart,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  who  prepared  this  report  and  has  summarized  most  apt  strong 
objections  to  the  passage  of  this  pact. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection,  consent  will  be  granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  May  1,  J91L 
Hon.  William  Aldbn  Smith, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 

My  Dbab  Senator  :  For  your  information  and  the  Information  of  other  Senators,  I  hand 
you  herewith  information  embracing  the  number  of  paper  mills  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
the  amount  of  capital,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  location  of  same;  and.  In  the 
names  of  all  the  worklngmen — the  stockholders — which  includes  men,  women,  and  orphan 
children,  I  protest  a^^ainst  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  between  the  united  States 
and  Canada,  which  has  for  its  purpose  unrestricted  comoetition  in  this  line  of  mano- 
facture.  In  Kalamazoo  alone  we  are  considered  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paper  in 
the  world,  and  the  existence  of  our  industry  Is  seriously  threatened  by  the  passage  of 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  We  hope  and  pray  that  those  in  charge 
of  this  measure  may  come  to  view  the  disastrous  results  which  are  sure  to  follow  in  the 
same  light  as  we  see  it.  We  sincerely  hope  that  we  mav  continue  to  enjoy  the  same 
uniform  treatment  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  is  extended  to  other 
lines  of  American  enterprise  and  employment. 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  H.  Stewart. 

Allegan  County  :  .„^^  ^«^ 

Davton  Folding  Box  Co..  Allegan»»»^ $300,  000 

Babcock  Tissue  Paper  Co.,  Otsego 200,  000 

Bardeen  Paper  Co.,  Otsego 600.  000 

MacSimbar  Paper  Co..  Otsego 400,  000 

Michigan  Paper  Co.,  Plalnwell 600,  000 

$2, 100.  000 

Alpena  County  :  Fletcher  Paper  Co.,  Alpena 800,  000 

Clair  County  :  Capac  Paper  Co.,  Capac 800,  000 

Cheboygan  County  :  Cheboygan  Paper  Co.,  Cheboygan 400,  000 

Kent  County : 

Chlldsdale  Paper  Mills,  Chlldsdale 800,000 

American  Box  Board  Co.,  Grand  Rapids 400,000 

700,000 

St.  Joseph  County:  _      _  ^.  «^^  ^^^ 

Constantine  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Constantino 300,  000 

Eddy  Paper  Co.,  Three  Rivers 300,  000 

Michigan  Box  Board  Co.,  White  Pigeon 450,  000 

1,  050,  000 

Wayne  County :  Detroit  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Detroit 500,  000 

Gene.see  County:  Flint  Paper  Mills,  Flint 800.000 

Jackson  County  :  Michigan  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Jackson 800,  000 

Kalamazoo  County  :  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Bryant  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo 3,  600,  000 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo 1,  500,  000 

King  Paper  Co..  Kalamazoo 1,200,000 

Monarch  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo 800,  000 

Standard  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo 600,  000 

Western  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Kalamazoo 350,  000 

Riverview  Coating  Mill ^  200.000 

Lee  Paper  Co.,  Vlcksburg 1,200,000 

Kalamazoo  Parchment  Co.,  Kalamazoo 100,000 

9,  460,  000 
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Menominee  County:  Marinette  &  Menominee  Paper  Co 300,000 

Monroe  Coanty : 

The  Boehme  &  Ranch  Co.,  Monroe 600,000 

Monroe  Binder  Board  Co.,  Monroe 300,  000 

Monroe  Paper  Co.,  Monroe 300,  000 

Blrer  Raisin  Paper  Co 600,  000 

1,  600,  000 

Alger  Connty:  Muniains  Paper  Co.,  Munlslng 600,000 

Maakegon  County  :  Muakegon  Paper  Co.,  Muskegon 800,  000 

Berrien  Connty  : 

Mullen  Bros.  Paper  Co.,  St.  Joseph 200,000 

French  Paper  Co.,  NUes 1 600,  000 

Nlles  Board  &  Paper  Co^  Nlles 600,  000 

WatervUet  Paper  Co.,   Watervllet - 400,000 

1,  800,  000 

Oakland  County:  Barnes  Paper  Co.,  Rochester 200,000 

Washtenaw  County:  Peninsular  Paper  Co.,  Ypsllantl 300,000 

Emmet  County:  Pear  River  Paper  &  Bag  Co.,  Petoskey 300,000 

Total  (in  Michigan) 20,  800,  000 

All   Michigan  paper  plants 20,800,000 

In  Kalamasoo  alone 9,450,000 

Michigan  outside  of  Kalamazoo 11,360,000 

Mr,  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  stated  the 
magnitude  of  this  interest  in  his  State.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  what  this 
means  to  the  little  State  I  in  part  represent. 

Two  years  ago,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  1909,  I  discussed  this  question  at 
considerable  length,  which  I  am  not  going  to  do  on  this  bill.  I  then  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire  had  28  paper  mills,  the  estimated 
capital  being  $16,000,000;  the  number  of  wage  earners,  not  including  operations 
in  the  woods,  4,000 ;  that  the  wages  paid  annually  were  $2,000,000 ;  the  value  of 
products  about  $10,000,000;  that  the  yearly  capacity  of  the  mills  was — of  paper, 
200,000  tons;  of  ground  wood,  200,000  tons;  of  sulphite,  150,000  tons,  having 
40,000  horseiKJwer;  and  that  the  timberlands  owned  by  the  paper  makers  in  the 
State  aggregated  700.000  acres.  And  I  observed.  Mr.  President,  which  Is  a  fact, 
that  the  timberlands  could  not  be  conserved  unless  the  industry  is  on  a  profit- 
able basis.  New  Hampshire  ranks  seventh  in  capital  and  output  among  the 
States  manufacturing  paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  reproduce  these  figures  in  this  debate  to  show 
that  some  of  us,  at  least,  stand  for  the  industries  of  our  own  States,  being  un- 
willing that  under  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  foolish  notion  that  we  have  got  to 
do  aomething  for  Canada,  so  as  to  be  on  good  relations  with  Canada,  that  will 
be  destructive  to  interests  that  we,  as  representatives  of  those  States,  are  bound 
to  preserve  if  we  can. 

It  is  said.  Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment,  about  which  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion,  is  not  to  prevail,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 
I  regretted  that  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the  advocate  of  it,  should  have 
conceded  that  at  the  start  It  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  pass  an  amendment  or 
a  bill.  For  myself,  I  believe  that  the  amendment  Is  a  proi)er  one,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  Incorporated  In  the  bill;  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  whether  it  wins 
or  loses,  I  look  upon  It  as  my  duty,  as  a  believer  In  the  doctrine  of  prote^-tion. 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  held  to  so  tenaciously  all  through  its  history, 
believing  firmly  that  this  legislation  is  all  wrong,  one  sided,  and  unjust  to  our 
<iwn  people,  to  vote  against  the  bill;  ard  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  voting 
against  It  when  It  comes  to  its  final  passage.  Just  here,  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  that  I  do  not  care  how  soon  that  is  to  be.  If  It  Is,  as  I  said  the  other  day, 
ordained  that  the  protective  i>olIcy  is  to  go  down  under  a  sentiment  that  has 
grown  op  In  this  country  of  late  years.  If  it  is  ordained  that  this  iwot  with  our 
neighbor  on  the  north  shall  become  an  accomplished  fact,  then  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  very  long  delay  the  evil  day. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  as  the  debate  progresses  we  may  gain  converts, 
but  I  have  very  little  expectation,  from  what  I  know,  that  we  are  going  to  gain 
votes  enough  to  defeat  this  measure.  As  I  have  before  said,  that  being  the 
fact,  I  do  not  see  any  special  gain  in  remaining  here  during  the  coming  months 
of  the  summer  discussing  this  question,  which  already  has  been  so  abundantly 
discussed.  I^t  us  in  the  near  future  vote  on  this  bill,  and  on  all  the  other  bills 
that  are  before  the  Senate,  and.  for  good  or  for  bad  accept  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, adjourn  this  Congress,  and  go  to  our  homes. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  President,  just  a  word  in  reference  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment Two  years  ago,  when  we  were  considering  the  imper  schedule  in  the 
Payne-Aldrlch  tariff  bill.  I  voted  against  an  amendment  which  proiwsed  to  re- 
duce the  tariff  on  print  paper,  as  1  remember,  to  $2  per  ton,  because  the  evi- 
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dence  seemed  to  indicate  that  that  amount  did  not  cover  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  two  countries.  It  might  seem  that,  in  order  to  be 
consistent  here  now,  my  vote  should  be  in  favor  of  the  Root  amendment;  but 
as  I  intend  to  vote  against  that  amendment  I  feel  that  a  word  of  explanation 
is  proper. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment  because  it  is  put  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  restore  this  bill  to  a  fair  compliance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into  between  the  representatives  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  ground  that  we  ought  not  to  'change  that  agreement  in  the  slightest 
particular  by  crossing  a  "  t "  or  dotting  an  "  i."  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  think 
we  ought  to  amend  it  in  a  great  many  particulars,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
standing  by  the  proposition  Uiat  this  amendment  should  be  adopted  because  we 
are  opposed  to  changing  the  original  agreement 

It  seems  that  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  other  House  and  as  it  is  before  the 
Senate  the  original  agreement  has  been  changed  by  section  2,  and  materially 
<^anged — changed  because  those  interested  in  free  newspaper  print  paper 
'wanted  it  changed  and  did  not  hesitate  to  entirely  set  the  agreement  aside  in 
order  to  change  it ;  but  when  we  propose  some  change  that  will  in  a  small  way 
compensate  the  farmer,  whose  products  are  being  placed  on  the  free  list,  we 
are  told  "  No ;  this  agreement  must  not  be  changed,  not  by  the  crossing  of  a 
'  t '  nor  the  dotting  of  an  '  i.' "  Because  I  am  not  willing  to  support  any  such 
position  as  that,  and  because  this  proposed  amendment  is  offered  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  going  back  to  the  agreement  to  preserve  it  sacredly  as  it  was 
made,  and  by  voting  for  it  I  am  in  a  measure  committing  myself  to  the  propo- 
sition that  we  shall  not  change  it,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  a  minute  before  the  vote  is  taken 

upon  the  pending  amendment.    I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  New  York, 

signed  by  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  which  I  shall  read  to  the 

Senate.    It  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  June  t6,  1911. 
Hon.  Rbed  Smoot, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinpton,  D.  C: 

Record  of  Senatft  debates  shows  opposition  to  Root  amendment  based  on  entirely  wrong 
assumptions.  First,  International  Faper  Co.  does  not  control  paper  prices  or  production. 
Produce  less  than  10  per  cent  of  all  paper  and  only  about  30  per  cent  of  news  print. 
Could  not  control  situation  If  it  tried  to.  Great  Injustice  to  destroy  whole  industry  for 
purpose  of  injuring  International  Co.  Second,  Tariff  Board  report  shows  over  S5  excess 
cost  producing  print  paper  United  States  over  Canada,  due  to  cost  of  wood.  Accesfi  to 
Canadian  wood  in  no  measure  offsets  this  disadvantage,  because  transportation  charges 
on  Canadian  wood  to  our  mills  amount  to  $6  per  ton  of  paper,  while  transportation 
charges  to  our  markets  on  finished  products  practically  equal  from  United  States  and 
Canada  mills.  Third,  Houiie  amendment  of  original  agreement  gives  Incentive  to  pro- 
vincial governments  to  remove  pulp-wood  restrictions  only  for  benefit  of  Canadian  mills 
and  to  continue  against  exporting  pulp  wood.  There  are  many  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  result,  rendering  House  provision  absolutely  Ineffective.  Root  amendment  giving  afl 
paper  or  none  free  entry,  will  be  much  greater  inducement  to  remove  all  pulp-wood  re- 
strictionn.  Fourth,  we  again  affirm  absolutely  free  competition  exists,  prices  are  reason- 
able, and  denounce  publishers*  statements  of  combination  and  extortion  as  absolutely 
false. 

American  Paper  ft  Pulp  Association. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated,  I  have  Just  received  the  telegram.  The  amendment 
is  about  to  be  voted  upon,  and  I  simply  wished  to  read  it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stone.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  whom  the  telegram  which  he  has  Just 
read  came? 

Mr.  Smoot.  In  my  opening  statement  I  stated  that  the  telegram  was  signed 
by  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  appear  to  have  come  from  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  beg  pardon  of  the  Senator.    I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  say  it  would  appear  to  have  been  formulated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  think  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Associa- 
tion would  know  about  what  the  International  Paper  Co.  manufactures.  That 
is  a  matter  of  record.  The  Senator  will  also  remember  that  in  the  hearings  the 
amount  of  paper  made  by  that  company  is  stated. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  remember  that  the  Finance  Committee  called  on  Mr.  Lyman,  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  to  furnish  the  committee  with  information  as  to  the 
number  of  mills  it  had  acquired,  the  number  it  owned,  the  number  it  was  operat- 
ing, the  number  it  had  dismantled  or  discontinued,  the  amount  of  its  output,  and 
other  things  of  like  kind.  A  similar  request  for  the  same  information  was  made 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  information  was  promised  by  Mr.  Lyman.  I  am 
advised  by  the  clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  Mr.  Lyman  has  sent  a 
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commnnlcation  to  the  Finance  Committee  declining  to  furnish  that  information. 
I  was  wondering  whether,  Instead  of  furnishing  the  information  to  the  com- 
mittee which  was  investigating  the  subject  matter,  he  had  concluded  to  send  it 
to  the  Senate  in  the  form  in  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  presented  it 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  as  I  remember  the  circumstance  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  it  was  this:  The  chairman  of  the  committee  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  L^man,  the  secretary  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  for  certain 
Information  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  number  of  mills  which  the  company 
owns,  where  located,  what  the  power  costs,  and  so  forth,  including  details  of  the 
minutest  Idnd.  Mr.  Lyman  answered  that  telegraphic  request  by  a  long  letter, 
and  I  believe  that  letter  has  been  published. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  has  been. 

Mr.  Smoot.  And  it  is  before  the  Senate.    It  is  dated  June  6.  1911. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Lyman  declined  to  furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  Lyman  also  gives  the  reason  why  he  declines  to  furnish  the 
Information.    I  suppose  the  Senator  has  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Among  other  things,  he  says  the  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.  constitute  one  property,  and  we  are  averse  to  giving  Mr.  Norris  full  oppor- 
tunity to  distort  facts,  magnify  trivialities,  and  so  forth,  which,  of  course,  Mr. 
Lyman  thinks  has  been  done  in  the  past  Whether  it  has  been  or  not  is  for 
every  Senator  to  judge  after  reading  the  testimony.  I  received  the  telegram  a 
few  moments  ago,  and  I  thought  it  proper  to  read  it  to  the  Senate,  and  therefore 
did  so. 

•  •  *  m  *  m  0 

BEOIPBOOITT  with  CANADA. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  [Putting  the  question.]  By  the  sound  the 
*•  noes  "  appear  to  have  it 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  La  Follettb.  Mr.  President,  upon  what  amendment  is  the  call  made  for 
the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  Vice  President.  The  committee  amendment  to  the  so-called  reciprocity 
bill.    Thirteen  Senators  have  seconded  the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  be  heard  upon  that  amendment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  shall  be  heard. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Would  it  not  be  proper,  Mr.  President,  to  announce  whether 
the  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  was  seconded? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  certainly  un- 
derstood, and  I  think  others  did,  that  we  were  voting  on  the  question  whether 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference  on  a  certain  measure  should  be  com- 
plied with. 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  The  Chair  will  put  the  question  again,  then. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  had  been  put  on  the  measure  coming  over 
from  the  House,  and  the  Chair  announced  the  appointment  of  the  conferees ;  but 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  desires  to  be  heard  now,  and  the 
Chair  will  wait  until  after  the  Senator  has  been  heard  before  again  putting  the 
question  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken  upon  the  amendment 
to  the  President's  so-called  reciprocity  pact,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Root],  I  wish  to  submit  some  observations  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

First,  as  to  the  question  of  policy :  What  principle  should  govern  in  legisla- 
tion concerning  the  supply  of  pulp  wood?  What  principle  should  govern  in 
legislation  concerning  the  general  subject  of  timber  supply? 

I  aver  that,  second  only  to  our  need  for  food,  comes  our  need  for  timber. 
Without  a  sustained  supply  of  timber  adequate  for  its  needs  this  Nation  can  not 
maintain  Its  prosperity.  With  Its  forests  stripped  bare  and  no  longer  pro- 
ductive this  country  must  face  a  condition  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  would 
endanger  Its  very  existence. 

The  question  of  national  timber  supply  is  not  one  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try alone.    It  Is  really  a  world  question.    No  one  nation  can  solve  it.    It  would 
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be  quite  as  futile  for  the  tJnited  States  alone  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this 
great  world  problem  of  maintaining  a  permanent  supply  of  timber  as  for  any  one 
State  of  the  Union  to  attempt  such  a  solution  on  its  own  part,  without  regard  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  As  in  the  United  States  it  is  a  national,  not  a  State, 
problem,  so  in  the  case  of  the  great  powers  it  is  a  world,  not  a  national,  problem. 
A  review  of  the  essential  facts  regarding  the  consumption  and  production  of 
timber  in  other  countries,  therefore,  is  important  to  a  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  forest  conservation,  and  hence  to  a  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  relating  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood.  I  will  present 
to  the  Senate  a  very  brief,  but,  I  think,  valuable,  survey  of  the  world's  supply 
of  timber. 

EUROPE. 

Europe  both  imports  and  exports  more  than  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  wood 
yearly.  The  imports,  however,  exceed  the  exports  by  about  10  per  cent.  Since 
this  excess  of  imports  is  made  up  chiefly  by  supplies  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  it  has  a  very  pronounced  bearing  upon  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate. 

A  brief  summary  of  European  conditions  is  as  follows : 

First.  The  leading  import  countries — that  is.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  so  forth — are  rapidly  increasing  the  amount  of  their 
imports,  and  this  increase  is  certain  to  continue. 

Second.  Russia,  Finland,  and  Sweden  only  of  the  export  countries  have  in- 
creased their  exports  to  great  extent  without  encroaching  on  their  timber 
capital. 

Third.  Norway  and  Austria-Hungary  are  already  overcutting  their  forestn 
and  will  in  all  probability  have  to  reduce  their  exports  in  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  considering  the  rising  prices  of  wood  throughout 
the  world,  it  is  certain  that  any  increase  of  wood  exports  from  Russia,  Finland, 
and  Sweden  will  be  eagerly  competed  for  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  also  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  of  any  consequence  for  the  United 
States,  which  is  handicapped  by  its  greater  distance  from  the  principal  source 
of  supply. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  world's  supply,  I  request  permission  to  have  this  summary  printed 
in  the  Record  without  reading. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb  (Mr.  Page  in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest is  granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

AFRICA. 

Both  North  and  South  Africa  are  importers  of  timber,  and  these  Imports  will  increase 
with  the  increased  development  of  the  country.  The  forests  of  central  Africa  are  little 
known,  but  It  is  certain  that  their  area  Is  not  so  great  as  was  once  commonly  supposed. 
The  chief  species  of  commercial  value  in  that  section  are  hardwoods,  which  are  expensive, 
and  which  nave  little  bearinf?  on  the  question  of  the  supply  of  common  timber  for  use  In 
the  United  States. 

ASIA. 

• 

India,  the  chief  forest  country  of  Asia,  exports  teak  and  some  other  valuable  woods, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  It  to  Import  structural  timber.  China  Is  a  wood-importing  coun- 
try, and  its  requirements  will  undoubtedly  take  the  most  of  any  surplus  that  may  come 
from  eastern  Siberia  and  Manchuria.  If  only  structural  timber  is  considered.  Japan  la  a 
wood-Importing  country ;  but  if  all  woods  are  considered,  it  is  a  wood-exportinflr  counti^. 
Japan  can  supply  its  own  needs  when  all  the  forests  become  accessible,  but  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  export  any  saw-log  timber. 

AUSTRALIA. 

•    Australia  is  a  wood-importlnz  country  at  present,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
ever  be  much  surplus  timber  for  export,     with  the  exception  of  comparatively  small 

guantities  of  hardwoods,  the  forests  of  Hawaii  can  never  become  Important  In  the  tim- 
er trade  of  the  world.  The  Philippines  at  present  Import  much  more  timber  than  is 
exported.  E*ventually  the  native  forests  should  supply  the  principal  demands  of  the 
home  market  with  a  considerable  excess  for  exportation  to  near-by  countries,  such  as 
China.  The  total  stand  of  commercial  timber  In  the  Philippines,  however,  Is  about 
enough  to  supply  the  total  demand  of  the  United  States  for  two  years ;  hence  the  islands 
will  never  become  an  Important  factor  in  supplying  our  needs  for  wood. 

TROPICAL    AND    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America  now  import  timber,  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  have  none,  but  for  the  reason  that  their  stands  are  at  present  inaccessible. 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  for  some  time  continue  to  Import  the  common  structural 
timbers  and  will  export  valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  cedar. 
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For  mnny  yean  Sooth  America  will  continue  to  export  hardwood,  dyewood,  etc.,  and 
to  import  lumber  and  construction  material.  When  the  great  forests  of  the  Andes  and 
the  interior  are  opened  up,  then  they  will  supply  the  home  market.  Wood  consumption 
will  have  8o  increased  in  South  America  by  that  time,  however,  and  logging  and  trans- 
portation will  be  so  expensiye  because  of  tbe  comparatlye  inaccessibility  of  the  forests 
that  it  l8  not  reasouabie  to  expect  any  considerable  exportations  of  timber  suitable  for 
common  usos  in  the  United  States. 

NORTH   AlfBBICA. 

The  total  stand  of  timber  in  Alaska  is  probably  no  greater  than  twice  the  amount  of 
lumber  annually  cut  in  the  United  States.  The  Alaskan  industries  require  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  output  of  the  home  forests,  so  little  will  remain  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

Canada  Is  the  only  country  from  which  the  United  States  is  importing  any  considerable 
amount  of  timber.  The  total  amount  of  standing  timber  In  Canada,  bowever,  is  esti- 
mated at  no  more  than  one-quarter  of  that  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  forests 
an  already  being  cut  and  burned  at  least  as  fast  as  they  are  growing. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  The  above  facts  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  wood  con- 
somptlon  and  Imports  of  nearly  all  the  leading  countries.  The  tendency  is 
strongly  toward  a  greater  cutting  of  timber  by  the  wood-exporting  countries  to 
make  up  the  increasing  deficit  of  the  wood-importing  countries.  This  policy,  If 
continued,  would  lead  to  a  universal  shortage,  with  no  surplus  to  draw  upon. 
Tbls  condition  will  probably  be  prevented  by  better  methods  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  a  correspondingly  increased  timber  production.  But  it  is  entirely 
clear  from  the  statements  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  that  the  world  as  a  whole 
has  no  vast  untapped  source  of  timber  supply  to  draw  upon.  It  is  equally 
tme,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  that 
eventually  the  United  States  must  grow  the  timber  sufiicient  for  her  needs,  or 
■he  must  go  without 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  the  disposition  in  this  practical  age  to  brii»h  aside  all 
these  forecasts  and  to  consider  only  the  needs  of  the  hour.  But  I  make  my 
appeal  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  from  considerations  of  broader  statesman- 
ship than  that.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  by  the  belief  that  once  the 
products  of  Canadian  forests  come  free  into  the  United  States  the  problem  of  a 
sustained  timber  supply  in  this  country  will  be  solved.  At  present  we  get  about 
900,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  900,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  each 
year,  or  2  per  cent  of  the  lumber  and  23  per  cent  of  the  pulp  wood  which  we 
use.  Onnada  has  more  spruce  pulp  wood  than  we  have,  but  her  standing  saw 
timber  is  only  about  one-third  of  ours,  or  enough  to  supply  our  total  demand 
at  tbe  present  rate  for  about  10  years,  and  that  is  all.  Whether  we  have  timber 
to  meet  our  needs  continuously  will  depend  upon  how  we  handle  our  own 
forests,  and  not  upon  the  temporary  supplies  obtainable  from  other  countries. 
Sooner  or  later,  Senators,  we  must  meet  this  responsibility.  It  is  before  us 
now.  It  can  not  be  ignored.  And  with  the  problem  of  the  wise  handling  of 
our  forests  comes  also  the  problem  of  their  ownership  and  control. 

Bat  although  Canadn*8  supply  of  standing  timber  is  far  more  limited  than 
many  persons  suppose,  among  whom  is  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it 
Is  still  sufficient  to  supplement  importantly  for  up  to  half  a  century  the  yield 
of  the  rapidly  dwindling  forests  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  question  immediately  before  us.  is  whether  it  is  In  the  best  permanent 
Interest  of  the  American  i)eople  to  utilize  Canadian  timlier  and  pulp  wood  until 
their  own  forests  have  had  time  to  grow  again,  or  whether  it  Is  not.  This  ques- 
tion calls,  first  of  all,  for  consideration  of  the  extent  of  our  forest  resources,  of 
their  ownership,  of  the  extent  of  their  use,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  misuse. 

Chir  prodigality  in  the  use  of  the  forests  can  scarcely  be  told  in  words.  We 
have  exploited  them  as  if  we  believed  them  to  be  inexhaustible.  We  have  stimu- 
lated our  national  appetite  for  wood  until  it  is  far  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Our  consumption  of  wood  per  capita  is  260  cubic  feet;  that  of  Germany  is  37 
cnbic  feet,  and  that  of  France,  25  cubic  feet.  Canada,  which  has  00  acres  of  for- 
est per  capita  to  our  6  acres,  uses  less  than  200  cubic  feet  per  capita.  Our 
ISTlsh  use  of  the  forest  has  made  possible  swift  and  huge  development  in  home 
building.  In  Industry,  and  In  commerce,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  taken 
place.  Not  only  our  own  country,  but  foreign  countries  as  well  have  profited  by 
our  prodigality  in  the  exploitation  of  our  originally  vast  forest  resources. 

We  all  understand  that,  Mr.  President.  I  was  bom  in  a  timber  State. 
Prom  my  childhood  I  have  watched  the  development  of  that  State.  I 
mjTself  know  how  generally  it  was  felt,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  the 
people  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  lumbermen.  They  seemed  to  be  the  State 
bailder&    The  truth  Is  they  were  destroying  one  of  the  great  natural  sources  of 
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the  State's  wealth.  They  were  gathering  immediate  harvests,  great  fortunes, 
for  themselves.  They  were  conducting  their  lumbering  operations  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  prodigal 
as  has  been  our  use  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  past,  the  chief  reason  for  the 
present  timber  scarcity  and  for  the  far  greater  scarcity  to  come  lies  in  our  exces- 
sive waste  of  wood  itself  and  of  the  forests  which  produce  it 

For  many  years  you  could  not  ride  through  northern  Wisconsin — and  that 
State  is  typical  of  every  pine-timber  State — ^without  traversing  great  blackened 
and  charred  areas,  which  were  burned  over  again  and  again,  season  after 
season.  Annually  these  fires  swept  through  our  forests,  leaving  in  their  wake 
enormous  loss  and  ruin. 

Since  1870  forest  fires  have  each  year  destroyed  an  average  of  $50,000,000 
worth  of  timber.    Not  less  than  50,000,000  acres  of  forest  are  burned  over  yearly. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  has  reason  to  take  account  of  this  devastation  that 
comes  to  us  like  a  blight,  year  after  year,  from  the  forest  fires.  I  live  on  a 
little  farm  3  miles  from  the  capital  of  Wisconsin.  Almost  every  summer — ^par- 
ticularly in  seasons  of  drought — the  clouds  of  smoke  from  fires  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  carried  southward  on  the  winds,  are  dense  enough,  even  after  tra- 
versing the  entire  length  of  that  great  State,  to  obscure  my  view  of  the  capitol. 

Mr.  Gaxlingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  Senator's  discussion  of  this 
important  question.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  a  few  years  ago  New 
Hampshire  was  obscured  one  beautiful  summer  day.  We  were  in  comparative 
darkness,  and  upon  investigation  it  was  determined  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
smoke  from  burning  forests  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  Mr.  President,  for  the  great  smoke 
cloud  that  sweeps  down  from  the  northern  portion  of  Wisconsin  when  the  for- 
ests are  burning  spreads  Its  black  pall  not  only  over  my  own  State,  but  drifts 
across  the  lakes  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  and  away  to  the  south  beyond  the 
borders  of  Illinois. 

The  young  growth  destroyed  by  fire  is  actually  worth  far  more  than  even 
the  merchantable  timber  burned.  One-fourth  of  the  sbinding  timber  Is  left  in 
the  woods  or  otherwise  lost  in  logging.  The  loss  in  the  mill  is  about  one-third 
of  the  timber  sawed.  The  loss  in  the  mill  product  through  careless  seasoning 
and  wasteful  fitting  for  use  Is  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth.  An  average  of 
320  feet  of  lumber  is  used  for  each  thousand  feet  which  stood  in  the  forest. 

We  take  from  our  forest  each  year,  not  counting  the  loss  by  fire,  nearly  three 
and  one-half  times  their  yearly  growth.  We  take  40  cubic  feet  per  acre  for 
each  12  cubic  feet  grown. 

We  Invite  by  overtaxation  the  continued  misuse  of  our  forests.  We  should 
plant,  to  protect  farms  from  wind  and  to  make  denuded  or  treeless  lands  pro- 
ductive, an  area  larger  than  that  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  com- 
bined. But  so  far  lands  successfully  planted  with  trees  make  a  total  area 
smaller  than  Rhode  Island.  And  year  by  year,  through  careless  cutting  and 
fires,  we  lower  the  capacity  of  existing  forests  to  produce  their  like  again  or 
totally  destroy  them.  These  statements  are  vouched  for  by  the  National  Con- 
servation Commission,  and  are  based  upon  the  best  information  available  regard- 
ing the  production,  use,  and  misuse  of  our  forests. 

I  see  Senators  about  me  who  smile  at  this  phase  of  my  discussion.  This  is 
not  unexpected.  I  presume  that  40  years  ago  any  voice  that  was  lifted  in  pro- 
test against  the  great  land  grants  made  to  railroads  at  that  time  provoked  here 
and  there  over  the  Senate  Chamber  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  smiles 
of  wearied  tolerance.  And  yet  to-day  there  is  no  man  on  this  floor,  or  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  who  does  not  regret  that  we  were  so  lavish  with  the  public 
land  in  our  eagerness  to  have  railroad  lines  builded  across  this  western  country. 
Mr.  President,  when  we  have  passed  away,  Senators  who  will  then  have  the 
places  we  now  occupy  will  wonder  why  we  did  not  interpose  with  legislation 
to  prevent  the  waste  and  the  devastation  of  our  natural  resources — particularly 
of  our  forests. 

The  statements  which  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon  are  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  authority  based  on  expert  investigation  that  is  wholly 
disinterested.  Of  course,  it  Is  likely  to  be  called  by  practical  men — men  who 
want  to  convert  our  natural  resources  into  fortunes  for  themselves — chimerical 
and  visionary.  Just,  as  I  presume,  the  protests  of  some  Senators  and  some  Rep- 
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resenUtlveB  of  40  years  ago  against  the  extravagant  grants  made  to  railroads 
out  of  the  public  domain  were  ridiculed  as  carpings  of  reform. 

What  I  am  offering  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  will  some  day  be  re- 
garded as  worth  while.  These  statements  are  conservative  statements,  com- 
piled from  adequate  data  by  trained,  conservative  men,  who  have  no  bias,  no 
partisan  feelings,  no  selfish  reasons  to  pervert  the  facta  They  must  be  accepted 
as  authoritative  and  as  a  basis  for  legislative  action.  They  will  be  in  some 
other  generation,  if  not  in  thi& 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  available  facts  is  that  we  are  using  our 
forests  up  very  rapidly.  We  have  about  40  years'  supply  of  mature  timber  left 
After  it  is  gone  we  will  inevitably  suffer  for  timber  to  meet  our  needs  until  our 
forests  have  had  time  to  grow  again.  Whether  we  escape  actual  timber  famine 
depends  directly  upon  how  promptly  and  efficiently  we  apply  to  the  management 
of  our  remaining  forests  the  principles  of  practical  forestry. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  dependent  on  any  reciprocal  agreement — ^above  all,  not 
QpoD  the  unjust,  one-sided,  misnamed  pact  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
sanction  with  supine  surrender  of  our  prerogatives  as  legislators— to  secure  the 
necessary  reenforcements  to  our  timber  reserves.  Believing  this,  I  purpose  to 
offer,  as  a  pert  of  the  tariff  revision  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
before  the  fate  of  this  bill  Is  decided,  amendments  that  will  deal  with  this  same 
question.  I  purpose  to  place  before  the  Senate  this  very  question  of  free  print 
jiaiier  and  pulp  wood  as  a  part  of  a  plan  of  tariff  revision.  Then,  if  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  shall  reject — and  no  man  knows  whether  it  will  accept  or  re- 
ject—this proposed  agreement,  we  should  still  secure  through  the  tariff  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  some  measure  of  relief  independent  of  the  action  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  on  the  so-called  reciprocity  provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  vital  question,  and  one  which  must  be  answered  in  con- 
sidering our  relations  with  Canada  in  the  interchange  of  forest  products,  is 
whether  we  may  reasonably  expect  so  prompt  and  thorough  an  application  of 
forestry  to  the  bulk  of  our  forest  lands  in  the  United  States  that  they  will  pro- 
du<^  in  time  a  supply  sufficient  for  reasonable  needs.  The  men  upon  whom  we 
should  depend  for  the  care  of  our  forests  are  the  lumbermen,  in  whose  hands 
are  three-fourths  of  our  forest  area  and  four-fifths  of  all  standing  timber  in  the 
United  States. 

Can  we  depend  upon  the  lumbermen  to  log  their  holdings  conservatively,  to 
plant  up  denuded  lands,  to  protect  their  forests  from  fire,  and  to  put  these 
measures  into  effect  promptly,  skillfully,  and  successfully?  We  can  not.  We 
need  look  only  to  the  experience  of  Wisconsin  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  can 
not  hope  for  any  such  foresightedness  and  patriotism. 

The  lumbermen  of  Wisconsin  went  out  to  gather  their  fortunes  quickly.  They 
thought  not  of  the  future.  What  value  would  attach  to  the  land  after  it  was 
stripped  of  the  trees  was  a  matter  they  did  not  even  consider.  I  know  great 
lumbering  companies  In  Wisconsin  that  were  ready  at  any  time  to  give  to  the 
State  at  a  nominal  price  their  cut-over  lands.  What  they  wanted. was  the  mag- 
nificent white  pine  that  covered  each  quarter  section,  bought  often  at  the  low 
figure  of  $1.25  per  acre.  From  each  of  these  they  gathered  in  sometimes  as 
much  as  $10,000.    What  cared  they  for  the  future  of  that  quarter  section? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  experience  of  my  own  State  that  we  can  not  depend 
npon  the  lumbermen  for  the  future  supply  of  timber.  After  they  had  swept  the 
State  clean  they  left  behind  them  the  debris  and  the  refuse  and  slashiugs  of 
the  timber,  which  make  forest  fires  an  annual  visitation.  They  prepared  the 
way  for  the  destruction  of  any  further  growth  of  timber. 

I  say,  and  I  say  it  with  keen  regret,  from  our  experience  In  Wisconsin,  we 
^n  not  safely  count  upon  the  American  lumbermen  in  general  for  any  service 
In  the  direction  of  the  conser^-ation  of  our  forest  supply  for  the  future.  For 
nK»i«  than  a  decade  the  United  States  Forest  Service  has  pursued  a  vigorous 
campaign  of  education  in  forestry.  It  has  offered  the  help  of  its  trained  men 
!n  the  practical  solution  of  forest  problems  confronting  the  lumbermen.  It  has 
M  to  an  private  forest  owners  a  splendid  and  a  most  instructive  example  in  its 
«*fllrlettt  management  and  protection  of  the  great  national  forests. 

To-day  these  forests  stand  as  proof  to  the  whole  world  of  the  enormous  public 
benefits  to  be  had  from  the  conservation  by  use  of  forest  lands  which  are  the 
I'roperty  of  the  Natior.  But  have  American  lumbermen  In  general  profited  by 
^he  Nation's  example  and  by  the  opportunities  for  help  and  advice  afforded 
them  by  the  Government?    I  say,  with  deep  regret,  that  they  have  not.    To-day 
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providiDg  that  the  proposed  rate  of  $4  per  ton  on  print  paper  be  continued  for 
the  limited  period  of  two  years.  The  amendment  which  I  offered  provided  that 
the  rate  be  reduced  to  $2  per  ton  on  and  after  the  two-year  period.  This  amend- 
ment was  not  adopted,  but  in  conference  the  duty  was  fixed  at  $3.75  as  a  per- 
manent duty.  Against  this  as  a  permanent  rate  I  cast  my  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Although  the  rate  of  $2  per  ton  seemed  to  me  two  years  ago,  upon  such  facta 
as  were  then  before  the  Senate,  to  be  destructive  of  the  industries  in  Wisconsin, 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  vote  for  a  higher  rate  than  that  as  a  permanent 
rate.  I  was  willing  to  vote  for  a  $4  rate,  provided  it  were  limited  to  one  year 
or  two  years,  in  which  time  the  machinery  used  in  print  paper  might  be  changed 
to  manufacture  other  forms  of  paper  made  from  raw  material  nearer  at  hand ; 
but  I  could  not  vote,  Mr.  President,  for  a  permanent  duty  of  $3.75  or  $4  per 
ton  on  print  paper  at  that  time. 

One  month  ago  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  relative  to  pulp  and  news- 
print paper  was  submitted  to  Congress.  It  is  an  interesting  document;  inter- 
esting because  of  the  new  disclosures  which  it  makes  concerning  the  manufac- 
ture of  print  paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  interesting  because  it 
both  illuminates  and  obscures,  upon  a  first  reading,  important  facts  regarding 
this  industry.  It  contains  tables  that  one  could  almost  believe  were  constructed 
to  confuse,  except  for  the  fact  that  a  close  study  of  the  text  enables  the  in- 
vestigator, with  much  labor,  ultimately  to  find  the  truth. 

It  is,  however,  an  important  document,  and  is  not  only  the  latest,  but  alto- 
gether the  best  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  the  subject  of  production 
cost  of  print  paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes 
to  present  some  facts  which  any  Senator  who  will  take  the  time  can  uncover 
for  himself,  but  I  know  how  busy  Senators  are,  and  I  am  going  to  assume  that 
not  every  Senator  here  has  worked  out  in  detail  this  report  upon  print  paper. 
It  is  most  illuminating,  and,  Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  the  reve- 
lations which  this  report  makes  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  may 
throw  a  light  into  many  obscure  places  regarding  all  manufacturing  industries, 
and  may  greatly  aid  us  in  seeking  to  do  justice  at  this  session  between  the 
manufacturers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumers,  the  great  public,  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  tables  given  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  paper  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  show  on  their  face  a  difference  in  flavor  of 
Canada  amounting  to  nearly  $5  per  ton  on  print  paper.  Taking  those  tables 
as  the  guide — and  I  submit  that  that  is  where  almost  any  man  will  turn  to 
get  his  deductions  of  the  investigations  of  any  bureau  or  any  board — ^taking 
those  tables  as  his  guide,  he  would  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought 
to  have  at  least  a  five-dollar  duty  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction from  the  stump  to  the  finished  product  of  print  paper  between  this 
country  and  Canada.  The  representatives  of  the  paper  industry  who  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  made  the  most  of  the  averages  as  shown  by 
these  tables. 

I  ask  Senators  to  follow  me  while  I  analyze  this  report.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  it  shows  we  can  manufacture  print  paper  on  a  common  level  with 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Canadian  border.  I  will  demonstrate  that 
fact  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  upon  which  the  administration  relies  to 
sustain  this  so-called  reciprocity  pact;  and  while  I  am  arguing  for  the  time 
being,  for  free  print  paper  and  pulp  wood,  and  purpose  later  to  offer  that  as  a 
tariff  amendment,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  being  willing  to  secure 
that  for  the  consumers  of  print  paper  at  the  expense  of  the  great  agricultural 
Industry  of  this  country.  That  is  not  just;  it  is  not  right.  I  do  not  care 
whether  or  not  It  is  popular;  I  do  not  care  whether  or  not  it  gives  a  man  the 
support  of  all  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country ;  It  will  not  have  my  support. 
It  is  not  right;  it  is  not  just;  and  I  will  stand  for  no  legislation  that  is  not  Just 
to  each  and  every  class,  whether  it  be  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  or  the 
consumer.  For  myself,  I  will  not  sanction  duties  which  go  below  that  level 
which  will  be  fairly  protective,  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  cost  of  production  between  this  and  competing  countries.  I  do  not  care 
how  alluring  the  offer  of  such  rates  of  duty  may  be  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  secure  justice  to  the  newspaper  publishers,  precisely 
as  I  will  strive  to  secure  justice  for  all  the  people  who  are  the  victims  of  over- 
protected  industries.    But  whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  I  will  not  give  my 
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approval  to  this  or  any  otber  scheme  of  legislation  which  sacrifices  one  class  for 
the  benefit  of  another. 

While  it  is  true,  on  the  face  of  the  figures,  that  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  more  than  $5  in  excess  of  the 
average  cost  in  Canada,  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  furnish  protection — to 
what?  To  the  real,  honest,  legitimate  difference  in  the  cost  of  production?  No ; 
to  the  rankest  kind  of  inefficiency.  You  can  have  protection  so  high  in  any 
country,  and  under  any  protective-tariff  system,  as  to  deaden  and  destroy 
all  incentive  for  efficient  work.  That  is  what  we  have  had  in  this  particular 
industry.  We  have  been  taught  in  the  past  that  protection  was  Justified  as  a 
measure  for  maintaining  a  higher  standard  of  life,  so  important  to  the  American 
workman  and  to  society,  and  to  that  theory  I  still  subscribe.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  protection  on  news-print  paper  is  needed  in  order  to  maintain  the  higher 
cost  of  labor  in  up-to-date  mills,  as  I  believed  two  years  ago  and  us  was  dem- 
onstrated from  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Mann  committee  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  vote  for  the  removal  of  such  duties. 

The  figures  submitted  two  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  were  the  best  available. 
The  Mann  committee  had  made  its  investigation,  had  visited  two  or  three  mills 
In  Canada  and  several  mills  in  this  country.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  had  made  its 
investigation,  and  those  figures  were  the  best  figures  available  at  that  time. 
They  showed  n  difference  in  labor  cost  of  a  little  less  than  $2  per  ton  on  print 
paper.  They  are  not  comparable  to  the  investigation  which  has  been  made  by 
the  Tariff  Board.  They  are  outclassed  in  every  respect.  I  am  not  citing  a 
figure  here  on  the  statement  of  any  prejudiced  witness  appearing  before  the 
Finance  Committee;  I  am  taking  the  figures  sent  us  by  the  Tariff  Board.  It 
Is  an  unbiased  report,  based  upon  expert  investigation. 

Now,  what  does  it  show?  On  page  39  of  the  report  of  the  board  there  Is  a 
table  which  gives  the  average  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  aa  $82.88 
and  in  Canada  as  $27.53.  That  looks  as  if  there  were  $5  difference  in  favor  of 
Canada.  It  is  misleading — I  do  not  want  to  use  any  harsher  term — ^and  I  want 
to  suggest  that  back  of  that  fact  are  many  things  that  should  put  the  Senate  on 
its  inquiry.    That  Is  the  most  I  want  to  say  now. 

In  that  table  are  also  given  the  lowest  and  the  highest  costs  in  the  two 
countries.  The  lowest  cost  for  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be  $24.50,  as 
against  tlie  lowest  cost  In  Canada  of  $24.97;  in  other  words,  uivto-date  mills 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  based  upon 
flinires  obtained  direct  from  the  books  of  the  paper  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  show  a  lower  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  Canada.  What  is  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  best 
American  mills  show  a  lower  cost  than  the  best  Canadian  mills,  in  spite  of  the 
higher  cost  of  the  ground  wood  pulp  and  the  sulphite  fiber,  the  two  materials 
which  go  to  make  up  news-print  paper. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  which  I  am  quoting,  the  cost  of  ground  wood 
pnlp  per  ton  of  paper  in  the  best  mills  in  the  United  States  is  $8.26  as  against 
$6.16  in  Canada,  a  difference  of  $2.10  in  favor  of  Canada.  The  cost  of  sulphite 
fiber  per  ton  of  paper  in  the  best  mills  of  the  United  States  is  $6.45  as  compared 
with  $5.28  in  Canada,  a  difference  of  $1.17  per  ton  in  favor  of  Canada.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  a  difference  of  $3.27  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  mills,  the  American  mills 
come  off  with  an  advantage  of  47  cents  on  the  total  cost  of  paper,  making  up 
for  the  high  cost  of  materials  by  the  lower  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses. 
For,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sum  total,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  labor,  per  ton 
of  paper  in  the  best  mills  of  the  United  States  is  $2.19  as  against  $2.72  in 
Canada,  or  a  difference  of  53  cents  in  favor  of  the  United  States;  and  the  other 
costs,  which  include  miscellaneous  supplies,  cost  of  machinery,  and  sundry 
expenses,  are  $4.03  in  the  United  States  as  against  $6.31  in  Canada,  a  difference 
of  $L68  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  higher  cost  of  ground  and  sulphite  pulp  is  clearly  due  to  the  high  cost 
of  wood  In  this  country.  However,  while  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  market 
price  of  wood  in  this  country  is  higher  than  in  Canada,  it  is  well  to  clear  our 
minds  as  to  the  cause  of  it.  If  it  were  due  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  engaged 
In  cutting  down  the  trees  and  hauling  the  logs,  there  would  be  no  question  as 
to  the  Justification  of  a  protective  duty  on  wood.  But  this  is  not  the  case  and 
can  not  be  maintained  by  anyone.  The  difference  is  due  solely  to  the  higher 
stnmpage  value  placed  upon  timber  by  American  owners  of  woodlands.  They 
are  able  to  maintain  that  higher  price  partly  because  of  the  rapid  extermina- 
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tion  of  our  forests  and  still  more  because  of  the  tremendous  concentration  of 
ownership  in  a  few  bands. 

That  is  why  I  tax  the  patience  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  to  deal  with  this 
great  question  of  timber  supply.  It  might  have  seemed  an  abstract  and  unre- 
lated subject,  but  I  think  Senators  will  now  see  its  pertinence.  The  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  recently  made  public,  show  to  what  an  appalling 
extent  the  ownership  of  our  forests  is  becoming  monopolized  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  President 

The  VicK  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  do;  certainly. 

Mr.  Brown.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  International  Paper  Co.  itself  in  its  telegram  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  stated  that  it  could  compete  with  Canada  in  the  production 
of  paper  except  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood,  as  stated  by  the  Senator? 
Mr.  La  Follette.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  citing 
it  right  at  this  point.  Aie  we  justified,  Mr.  President — and  I  am  coming  now 
to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  subject  raised  by  the  Interrogatory  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska — are  we  justified  in  imposing  duties  to  protect  the  monopoly 
value  placed  upon  stumpage  by  the  Lumber  Trust? 

But  even  the  higher  cost  of  wood  in  this  country  is  only  fictitious  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board.  On  page 
43,  discussing  wood  profit  and  stumpage  in  ground  wood  pulp,  the  report  says : 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  paper — 
Mind  you,  not  some,  but  "  most " — 

have  protected  their  supply  of  raw  material  by  more  or  less  extensive  investments  in 
woodlands.  As  a  rule  tne  woodland  account  Is  credited  with  a  "  stumpage,"  or  price  per 
cord  for  the  standing  trees*  in  the  price  charged  to  the  pulp  mills. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Senators,  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  find  out  from  these 
gentlemen  what  it  costs  them  to  make  print  paper.  An  investigation  which 
those  conducting  it  may  foel  to  \ye  thorousrhgolng  might  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  paper  manufacturers  of  tho  Ignited  States  were  actually  losing  money. 
I  am  not  saying,  Mr.  President,  that  it  did  in  this  particular  case. 

And  then,  after  beating  back  and  forth  over  the  ground,  thoroughgoing  inves- 
tigators might  find  concealed  here  and  there,  between  the  print-paper  factory 
and  the  timber  on  the  stnmp,  various  holding  companies — all  of  them  subsidi- 
aries of  the  paper  company— selling  their  timber  to  the  paper  company  and 
taking  out  immense  profits,  really  the  profits  of  the  paper  company,  but  on  the 
books  appearing  to  be  the  profits  of  somebody  else,  leaving  the  paper  company 
in  a  manufacturing  business  that  was  showing  on  its  face  a  loss. 

Mr.  President,  a  careful  study  of  this  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  will  repay 
any  Senator.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  dealing 
with  every  single  schedule  of  the  tariff. 

The  Tariff  Board  has  really  very  little  power.  It  has  to  proceed  on  favor. 
But  If  a  thoroughgoing  Investigation  of  the  other  tariff  schedules  is  as  illumi- 
nating as  this,  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  do  a  mighty  service  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country  when  we  come  to  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  tariff. 

I  thhik  the  legislation  which  created  the  Tariff  Board  requires  revision.  The 
Tariff  Board  should  be  given  real  powers.  It  should  have  the  power  to  go  Into 
a  factory,  summon  witnesses,  and  to  make  them  show  their  books,  produce 
papers,  and  require  them  to  testify  on  oath.  It  has  to  go  In  now  appealmgly 
and  get  by  favor  whatever  is  given  to  It.  And  in  some  industries,  I  think. 
It  has  already  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  facts;  it  has  found 
the  doors  barred  and  the  books  locked  up.  In  this  particular  Industry  I  think 
It  had  access  to  most  of  the  facts.  Possibly  the  device  of  these  holding  com- 
panies led  these  paper  manufacturers  to  believe  that  they  could  invite  the 
examination  of  the  Tariff  Board  without  serious  risk.  But  they  erred  In  their 
calculation. 
Listen  to  this.    I  repeat  what  the  Tariff  Board  reports : 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  of  pulp  and  papers  have  protected  their  BJUfPly  jj  'JSSoSS^ 
rial  by  more  or  less  extensive  investment  in  woodlands.  As  »  role*^  ttewoodiMa 
accomit  is  credited  with  a.  *  stumpage  "  or  price  per  cord  for  the  standing  treea  in  th* 
price  charged  to  the  pulp  mills. 

In  other  words,  the  paper  company  which  owns  the  wood  charges  "selfwlth 
a  higher  price  for  its  own  wood  than  It  really  costs.  It  Is  taking  the  money 
out  of  its  right  pocket  and  putting  it  In  its  left. 

Stumpage — 
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Gontinaes  the  report — 

was  charged  into  the  cost  of  the  wood  that  produced  572,561  out  of  the  725,254  tons  of 
ground  wood  pulp  covered  by  the  report,  in  other  words,  78.0  per  cent  of  the  ground 
wood  pulp  carried  a  stumpage  profit.  The  lowest  stumpage  cost  per  ton  of  ground  wood 
pulp  was  51  cents  on  6,003  tons  of  pulp ;  the  highest  stumpage  cost  was  $2.48  on  38,499 
tons ;  the  average  stumpage  on  the  o72,661  tons  which  carried  stumpage  cost  was  $1.16 
per  ton. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  |1.16  Included  in  the  average  cost  of  pulp  and 
ultimately  of  paper  into  which  pulp  enters  as  raw  material,  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  no  business  to  be  there.  While  the  board  clearly  poin^  it  out  in  its 
comments,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  it  does  not  atempt  to  eliminate  it  from  the 
cost  figure  as  it  appears  in  the  table,  so  that  the  latter  taken  by  itself  is  mis- 
leading. 

Why  were  the  tables  made  up  in  that  way?  It  is  unfortunate,  since  most 
people  are  apt  to  take  the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the  final  tables,  having 
neither  time  nor  patience  to  read  the  130  pages  of  text  But  this  is  not  the 
only  source  which  goes  to  swell  the  apparently  higher  cost  of  wood,  there- 
fore, of  pulp  and  paper  in  this  country.  For  not  only  do  most  of  the  paper 
companies  charge  themselves  with  a  stumpage  on  the  wood  owned  by  themselves, 
but  a  great  many  of  them  also  add  a  profit  on  the  woodland  operations  as  such. 

Mr.  Rked.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  connection  with  the  remarks  the  Senator  has  just  made  regard- 
ing the  misleading  character  of  the  tables  to  which  he  is  giving  special  refer- 
ence, I  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  tables  regarding  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were  so  made  up  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  spoke  of  them,  and  showed  that  they  did 
not  contain  a  proper  comparison  with  American  wages,  the  figures  were  so  mis- 
leading on  their  face  that  when  the  tables  were  examined  by  two  other  Senators 
they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had, 
although  an  explanation  was  afterwards  furnished.  I  simply  cite  it  because 
it  is  cumulative  along  the  line  the  Senator  is  discussing. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  imputing 
to  the  Tariff  Board  as  a  whole  any  construction  of  tables  or  any  reports  made 
to  this  body  calculated  to  mislead.  That  is  as  far  as  I  am  going  with  my  quali- 
fication. 

Mr.  Galungbb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  do. 

Mr.  Galungbb.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator,  I  desire  to  put  into  the 
Record  a  correction  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  and  two  Senators  did  agree  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  that  there  was  a  mistake  In  the  tables.  But 
afterwards  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  not  a  mistake,  and  it  was  so  stated 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  so  stated.  The  tables  as  they  were  made  up  were  so  involved 
and  80  confusing  as  to  deceive  not  only  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  two  other 
Senators  who  examined  them.  After  some  days  of  labor  they  arrived  at  a 
solution. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Not  only  do  most  of  the  paper  companies  charge  them- 
selves with  a  stumpage  on  the  wood  owned  by  themselves,  but  a  great  many  of 
them  also  add  a  profit  on  the  woodland  operations  as  such. 

That  to— 

Says  the  report — 

B  profit  on  the  eoft  of  getting  the  wood  from  the  forests  to  the  mill.  Of  the  725,254 
tons  of  ground  wood  pulp  covered  by  the  schedules  secured,  494,689  tons,  or  68.2  per  cent 
carried  a  profit  cost  on  woodlands  operation  over  and  above  stumpage.  The  highest 
profit  so  charged  was  tl.90  per  ton  of  pulp.  •  •  •  The  lowest  was  12  cents.  •  •  • 
The  average  profit  cost  carried  by  the  entire  494,689  tons  affected  was  $1.10  per  ton. 

Here,  then,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Tariff  Board,  which  went  care- 
fnlly  into  the  subject,  we  have  two  fictitious  charges  included  in  the  cost  of 
paper,  namely,  $1.16  per  ton  of  pulp  for  stumpage  and  $1.10  per  ton  of  pulp 
for  profit,  or  a  total  of  $2.26  for  each  ton  of  pulp  on  the  wood  owned  by  the 
eompuiles. 
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The  mills  resort  to  the  same  procedure  in  connection  with  their  sulphite  or 
chemical  pulp.    The  board,  In  its  report,  stiys  that — 

The  average  stumpage  was  $2.13  per  ton  of  sulphite  pulp,  the  range  being  from  99  centa 
as  the  lowest  to  $4.93  for  the  highest. 

In  addition  to  that  there  was  the — 

profit  on  woodland  operations     •     •     •     the   average  of  such  profit     •     •     •     being 
$2.14  per  ton. 
Profit  here — 

Says  the  board,  on  page  44  of  its  report — 

must  be  understood  to  mean  not  only  profit  above  stumpage  on  lands  owned  by  the  paper 
company  or  a  subsidiary,  but  also  the  profits  on  a  large  amount  of  wood  bought  in  the 
open  market,  either  by  the  firm  direct  or  more  often  by  a  subsidlarv  company,  and  resold 
to  the  parent  company  or  to  the  pulp  mill  at  a  profit  on  the  original  purchase  price. 

And  it  is  upon  these  fictitiously  high  costs  that  the  paper  companies  have  the 
hardihood  to  demand  a  protective  duty. 

As  I  have  Just  shown,  the  figures  of  the  board  for  the  best  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  show  a  lower  labor  cost  per  ton  of  product  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  wages  are  lower  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada,  although  that  is  likewise  true  in  individual  Instances,  as  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  board,  but  is  principally  due  to  the  greater  efllciency  of 
American  management  in  the  best  mills  and  the  fact  that  Canadians  must  obtain 
their  machinery  and  a  great  part  of  their  supplies  from  the  United  States  and 
pay  a  duty  when  importing  these  into  Canada. 

Says  the  Tariff  Board,  on  page  55  of  its  report,  on  the  subject  of  eflaclency  of 
labor  in  Canada,  and  I  invite  the  close  attention  of  Senators  to  this : 

Canadian  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  equipped,  as  a  rule,  with  the  latest  and  most  Im- 
proved machines  made  by  American  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

The  general  managers  and  superintendents  are  for  the  most  part  Americans  of  wide 
experience.  Those  wno  are  Canadian  by  birth  are  men  who,  like  the  Americans,  have  had 
long  years  of  training  in  American  paper  and  pulp  milis.  The  skilled  men,  the  machine 
tenders,  and  other  hands  who  operate  the  paper  machines  are  as  a  rule  Americans 
brought  from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose. 

And  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that  these  men  must  be  offered  inducements  in  the 
shape  of  higher  wages  before  they  are  willing  to  leave  their  country  for  Canada. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  average  cost  appear  to  be  higher  in  the 
United  States?  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  Industry  being  older  In  this 
country  than  In  Canada,  we  are  blessed  with  a  large  number  of  old,  backward 
concerns,  with  antiquated  machinery,  resulting  in  higher  cost& 

Again  let  me  quote  the  Tariff  Board  in  support  of  my  assertion :  Table  18,  on 
page  53  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  brings  out  this  point  very  clearly  by 
means  of  figures.  The  last  line  in  the  table  shows  that  every  mill  in  Canada 
was  equipped  with  machines  of  American  manufacture.  That  means  not  only 
that  Canadian  manufacturers  must  necessarily  pay  more  for  their  machines  on 
account  of  the  freight  and  the  Canadian  duties  on  American  machinery,  but  it 
also  means  that  if  a  large  proportion  of  American  mills  show  a  lower  efficiency 
it  is  not  due  to  any  superior  advantage  possessed  by  the  Canadians,  but  the 
failure  of  American  manufacturers  to  equip  themselves  with  American-made 
machines. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  assume  that  the  owners  of  these  antiquated  mills 
belong  to  a  class  of  small  but  independent  manufacturers  in  straitened  financial 
circumstances. 

The  great  International  Paper  Co.,  popularly  known  as  the  Paper  Trust,  con- 
trolling about  a  third  of  the  total  output  of  news-print  paper  in  the  country,  has 
failed,  according  to  statements  that  have  never  been  denied  by  it,  to  equip  most 
of  the  mills  it  took  over  at  the  time  of  consolidation  with  modem  machinery, 
preferring  to  invest  its  capital  in  woodlands  in  this  country  and  Canada  which 
It  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  utilize  for  generations  to  come,  and  which  it  pro- 
ceeded to  acquire  for  purely  speculative  purposes.  The  Finance  Committee  gave 
that  company  an  opportunity  to  disprove  these  statements,  but,  for,  reasons  best 
known  to  itself,  it  declined  to  take  into  its  confidence  the  very  committee  of 
which  it  demands  a  continuance  of  these  favors.  A  tariff  imposed  under  such 
conditions  is  a  bounty  to  land  speculators,  and  not  a  measure  of  protection  to 
manufacturers. 

Just  what  this  up-to-date  machinery  means  can  be  gleaned  from  Table  18, 
on  page  53,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Under  the  head  "  Capacity  of  ma- 
chines" it  shows  that  the  average  capacity  of  a  machine  in  Canada  !b  31 
tons  of  paper  in  24  hours,  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  only  27.8  tons.    How 
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is  that  to  be  accounted  for,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  mills  are  de- 
pendent (III  the  United  States  for  their  machinery  as  well  as  for  the  skilled 
labor  required  to  operate  them  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  figures  printed  in 
the  same  line  of  the  table  from  which  I  am  quoting.  Group  A,  comprising 
66  per  cent  of  the  machines  used  by  the  American  mills  investigated  by  the 
board,  shows  an  average  output  of  32.4  tons  per  machine,  or  higher  than  the 
Oanadian  average,  while  Group  B,  comprising  44  per  cent  of  the  American  ma- 
chines under  investigation,  shows  an  average  of  only  22.2  tons — almost  30  per 
cent  poorer  than  the  Canadian  average  and  nearly  45  per  cent  below  the  aver- 
age output  of  the  five  best  mills  in  the  United  States,  which  was  40  tons  per 
machine  per  day. 

In  other  words,  it  is  Group  B,  comprising  the  old  junk  outfit  among  which 
the  Paper  Trust  holds  the  place  of  honor,  that  pulls  down  the  figure  of  aver- 
age efficiency  of  American  mills  and  makes  the  average  cost  of  production  of 
paper  In  this  country  appear  so  much  higher  than  in  Canada.  But  the  mills 
which  prefer  to  invest  their  capital  in  up-to-date  equipment  rather  than  in 
greedily  buying  up  all  the  visible  forest  supplies  for  speculative  purposes  and 
keeping  competitors  out  of  the  business — ^these  mills  make  a  showing  which 
leaves  Canada  far  behind. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  the  other  features  which  go  to  make  for  higher  or 
lower  efficiency.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  speed  of  machines,  which  determines 
the  length  of  the  roll  of  paper  turned  out  by  a  machine  per  minute,  we  find  the 
average  for  all  mills  tn  Canada  investigated  to  be  480,  while  for  the  United 
States  it  is  only  465.6  feet.  But  this  lower  American  average  is  again  caused 
by  the  low  figure  of  422.7  feet  of  Group  B,  which  group  shows  an  average  of 
499.3,  and  Group  C  as  high  as  537  feet.  While  68.7  per  cent  of  all  the  Cana- 
dian machines  showed  a  speed  of  over  500  feet  per  minute,  the  per  cent  of 
American  machines  of  an  equal  speed  was  only  38.1^  and  yet  we  make  the 
machines  for  both  countries.  The  explanation  of  this  is  very  simple.  Only 
the  latest  machines  are  made  to  work  at  a  speed  exceeding  500  feet.  Those 
with  a  lower  speed  belong  to  an  earlier  period  and  should  be  discarded  by 
every  news-print  paper  mill  which  expects  to  do  business  without  a  subvention 
from  Uncle  Sam  at  the  expense  of  consumers.  The  five  best  mills  in  the 
United  States,  comprising  Group  C,  show  that  90.9  per  cent  oiP  their  machines 
are  of  modem  construction — ^that  is  to  say,  with  a  speed  exceeding  500  feet 
per  minute. 

The  same  comments  are  suggested  by  the  figures  relating  to  width  of  rolls. 
The  width  of  the  roll,  in  conjunction  with  the  speed  of  the  machine,  deter- 
mines its  output,  for  the  wider  the  roll  of  paper  which  the  machine  can  hold 
and  the  faster  the  revolution  of  the  machine  the  greater  its  output  of  paper. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  who  l)elleve  in  protection  as  I  believe  in  protection, 
based  upon  principle,  have  followed  me,  they  should  see  in  this  report  on  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  this  country  a  grave  menace  to  the  whole  pro- 
tective system.  You  can  not  maintain,  sir,  in  this  free  country  for  any  length 
of  time  any  system  that  does  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  I 
believe  in  a  measure  of  protection  that  equalizes  the  difference  between  the 
labor  cost  in  this  and  foreign  competing  countries,  but  when  you  make  that 
protection  such  that  you  deaden  all  incentive  for  improvement,  when  you  raise 
that  tariff  wall  and  exclude  foreign  competition  so  that  men  may  rest  on  their 
oars  because  they  control  the  market  and  can  charge  what  they  please,  when, 
In  this  era  of  combination,  competition  between  different  manufacturers  of  the 
same  product  has  been  annulled  and  wiped  out  and  destroyed,  then,  sir,  you  have 
defeated  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  you  are  undermining  and  destroying  our 
Industrial  structure. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  for  free  trade  the  moment  the  conditions  surround- 
ing labor  in  this  country  and  the  competing  countries  of  the  world  are  in  per- 
fect equilibrium.  I  would  rather  see  the  revenues  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  government  derived  by  direct  tax — the  tax  upon  incomes  and  the 
internal-revenue  taxes  that  lay  the  burden  where  it  can  most  easily  and  most 
eqnltably  be  borne. 

I  stand,  sir,  and  have  always  stood,  for  a  tariff  that  will  measure  the  differ- 
ence, where  there  is  a  difference,  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and 
the  competing  countries. 

My  reason  for  that  I  can  state  in  a  word.  The  lives  of  the  toilers  are  as 
completely  built  into  the  structure  of  this  Government  as  are  the  lives  of  the 
men  of  great  wealth.    And,  Mr.  President,  I  am  for  a  system  that  will  make 
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It  possible  for  them  and  their  children  to  have  equality  of  opportunity  with  the 
man  of  greatest  wealth  in  this  country. 

Labor,  sir,  lives  at  the  level.  Its  condition  is  determined  practically  by  the 
cost  of  that  which  it  produces.  I  believe  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conditions 
surrounding  labor  In  this  country  and  In  the  competing  country.  I  believe  the 
standard  of  living  of  labor  here  is  higher  and  better  than  in  competing  countries. 
I  believe  that  this  difference  should  be  measured  by  the  tariff.  If  the  products 
of  the  labor  of  the  foreign  competing  countries  came  into  this  country  at  a  lower 
level  because  their  standards  of  living  are  at  a  lower  level  than  in  ours,  then 
unless  it  is  met  by  a  tariff  that  measures  the  difference  it  will  inevitably^  bring 
the  labor  of  this  country  to  that  level  or  it  will  displace  and  take  away  the 
market  from  our  labor. 

There  is  no  escape  from  that  It  is  recognized  by  a  statute,  to  which  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike  subscribed,  providing  that  no  manufacturer  and 
no  employer  of  labor  shall  be  permitted  to  go  abroad  and  employ  labor  at  the 
price  that  labor  earns  abroad.  If  you  will  not  permit  the  labor  to  be  performed 
in  this  country  at  the  foreign  wage  level — at  the  low  price  paid  in  other  lands 
for  the  flesh  and  blood  and  bone  and  muscle  that  enter  into  production — ^then 
you  have,  let  me  say  to  Democrats  here,  no  warrant  or  Justification  for  bringing 
in  freely  the  product  of  that  labor. 

So  I  am  in  favor  of  a  duty  that  will  recognize  the  difference  between  the  con- 
ditions of  foreign  and  American  labor.  It  is  in  the  homes  of  the  laborers  that 
we  find  the  men  who  are  to  determine  the  destiny  and  the  future  of  this  country. 
I  would  not  see  their  opportunities  lessened  or  diminished  or  restricted  so  that 
they  can  not  equip  their  children  for  the  higher  duties  of  citizenship  which  must 
be  exercised  by  the  people  of  a  republic. 

I  am  going  to  appeal  later  to  Senators  upon  both  sides  of  this  Chamber  to 
join  with  me  and  with  other  Senators  upon  both  sides  In  adopting  amendments 
as  a  part  of  this  so-called  reciprocity  bill,  this  bill  which  immolates  agriculture 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  packers  and  millers  and  the  great  publishing 
Interests.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  legislation  that  confers  Its  benefits  on  a 
small  class,  not  entitled  to  such  benefits,  at  the  sacrifice  of  38,000,000  of  people 
of  this  country.  And  we  can  not  Justify  our  failure  to  Improve  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  us  to  send  up  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  measure 
which,  if  he  wants  this  reciprocity  proposition,  shall  carry  with  It  tariff  reduc- 
tions that  will  lift  from  the  bended  backs  of  the  people  of  this  country  a  large 
part  of  the  burden  they  are  now  forced  to  carry  In  the  form  of  fiagrantly  exces- 
sive duties  which  I  shall  show,  before  the  debate  is  ended  upon  this  bill,  have 
increased  enormously  under  the  Aldrlch  tariff  bill,  in  some  instances  more  than 
100  per  cent. 

Let  me  suggest  to  Senators  to  be  in  no  haste.  This  matter  is  going  to  be 
discussed  until  the  people  know  what  a  great  burden  they  are  carrying.  They 
are  going  to  understand  that  there  is  now  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  it.  You  can  not  play  politics  here  unknown  to  the  people.  They 
will  understand  it,  for  the  sake  of  projecting  the  tariff  question  into  the  next 
presidential  campaign,  Senators  are  willing  to  let  them  struggle  on  under  this 
excessive  burden  for  one  year  or  two,  or — ^who  knows,  It  may  be  10  years. 

•Mr.  President,  I  would  save  the  protective  principle.  I  believe  in  it.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  made  the  McKlnley  bill.  At  that  time  the  duties 
were  placed  very  high.  It  did  not  make  so  much  difference  then.  Why?  Be- 
cause, while  there  was  still  competition  between  manufactures,  the  tariff  was 
maintained  on  the  theory  I  have  already  suggested — the  original  theory  of  the 
men  who  believed  in  protection  from  Alexander  Hamilton  down  to  McKlnley. 
It  was  their  belief  that  no  matter  what  the  difference,  no  matter  how  high  the 
duties,  If  they  measured  more  than  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  production 
between  this  and  competing  countries,  the  free  competition  between  domestic 
manufacturers  would  keep  down  prices  and  save  the  American  people  from  the 
extortion  of  monopolies. 

That  is  what  Hamilton  said.  Nobody  has  shed  any  further  light  on  that 
question  since  he  reasoned  It  out.  I  do  not  believe  a  new  argument  has  ever 
been  made  on  the  protective  theory  since  Hamilton's  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  the  McKlnley  bill  was  enacted  there  was  scarcely 
a  trust  or  combination  In  this  country.  Only  three  or  four  can  date  back  of 
that  period — the  Standard  Oil,  the  Anthracite  Coal  Combine,  and  the  Sugar 
Trust. 

But,  Mr.  President,  following  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  and  the  period 
of  depression  that  succeeded,  there  came  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  In 
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1897,  raising  tlie  duties  to  give  to  our  producers  tbe  American  maxlcet.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  pause  this  afternoon  to  analyze  the  reasons  back  of  It, 
but  within  three  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  of  capital  was  consolidated  into  combinations  and  trusts.  Fol- 
lowing that,  from  1^00  down  to  1909,  when  we  enacted  the  Payne-Aldrich  law, 
we  had  increased  until  more  than  $30,000,000,000  of  all  the  wealth  of  this 
country  Invested  In  manufacturing  had  been  gathered  into  trusts  and  combi- 
nations,  eliminating  competition  and  enabling  the  organized  combinations  to 
fix  prices  as  they  pleased.  So  that  feature  of  the  protective  tariff  system. 
upon  which  Hamilton  and  Blaine  and  McKinley  and  the  others  had  builded  their 
argument— competition  among  domestic  industries — ^had  disappeared.  The  men 
who  were  givea  the  American  market  behind  the  duties  of  the  Dingley  law 
joined  together  In  great  combinations  and  destroyed  competition.  They  could 
at  their  own  free  will  put  prices  to  the  very  top  of  the  tariff  wall.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  it  That  marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  high  prices  which 
to-day  bear  so  heavily  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  came  to  the  maldng  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  as  I  said 
to  the  Senate  at  that  time,  we  were  revising  tariff  duties  under  conditions  such 
as  had  never  t>efore  existed  in  this  country.  That  corollary  of  protection, 
which  Hamilton  and  Clay  and  Blaine  and  McKinley  had  said  would  save  the 
American  people  from  monopoly — competition  between  the  protected  indus- 
tries— ^had  been  wiped  out  by  consolidation,  agreement,  and  combination.  All 
competition  had  been  destroyed.  We  faced  a  new  problem.  It  was  vital  that 
we  should  make  the  tariff  cover  just  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
at  home  and  abroad,  because  there  was  no  competition  here  to  save  the  con- 
sumer from  excessive  prices  if  the  rate  was  made  higher  than  this  difference. 
That  was  the  basis  of  the  struggle  upon  this  floor,  led  by  the  progressives. 

Mr.  President,  the  criticism  that  is  being  directed  toward  some  progressives, 
because  they  do  not  approve  of  this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement,  constructed 
along  free-trade  lines,  I  think,  arises  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true 
posltioii  of  the  progressives  at  that  time.  They  did  not  abandon  the  protec- 
tive principle.  They  did  not  stand  for  free  trade.  They  voted,  against  reduc- 
tion of  duties  again  and  again  whenever  the  proposed  reduction  was,  as  they 
believed,  below  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we  stand  to-day  just  where  we  stood  at  that 
time.  I  have  made  this  digression  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  that  now. 
Upon  this  paper  proposition  we  are  appealing  for  the  application  of  exactly  that 
principle.  Although  it  appeared  two  years  ago  that  a  $2  rate  measured  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  nevertheless  shown  to-day  by  the  most 
thorough  investigation  ever  made  that  we  can  manufacture  paper  more  cheaply 
than  Canada  whenever  our  mills  are  properly  equipped. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  support  an  amendment  to  give 
to  the  users  of  print  paper  the  free  importation  of  that  product.  But  I  contend, 
Mr.  President,  that  they  are  not  fbirly  entitled  to  that  relief  at  the  expense 
of  any  other  great  industry  or  any  other  great  class  in  his  country.  I  have 
been  sorely  disappointed  that  the  great  newspapers  of  America,  controlled  by 
a  blind  desire  to  escape  the  oppression  of  an  unjust  combination,  have  seized 
npoD  this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  packers,  the  railroads,  the  millers,  and 
other  interests  to  sacrifice  agriculture  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  cheaper 
pftiduct. 

It  is  in  testimony,  Mr.  President,  that  they  are  losing  to  the  Paper  Trust  that 
controls  prices  something  like  $6,000,000  per  year ;  that  If  they  were  given  the 
benefit  of  free  print  paper  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  saving  in  their  pur- 
chase of  print-paper  supplies  that  in  the  aggregate  would  amount  substantially 
to  that  large  sum.  That  is  a  great  temptation,  I  concede;  but,  Mr.  President, 
the  responsibility  of  tbe  American  newspaper  is  so  great,  its  mission  so  im- 
portant to  popular  government,  that  it  should  ever  resist  a  desire  to  publish 
misleading  statements.  It  should  at  all  times  lift  itself  above  the  sordid 
temptation  of  using  its  columns  to  increase  Its  own  financial  gain. 

It  is  In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  the  newspapers 
have  suppressed  the  news;  that  they  were  instructed  by  the  president  of  the 
Publishers'  Association  to  report  fully  the  proreciprocity  side  of  all  news  mat- 
ter. I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  blackest  page  in  the  newspaper  history 
of  the  United  States.  I  deeply  regret  that  it  has  become  a  iwrt  of  the  history 
of  this  legislation ;  but,  Mr.  President  it  is  a  stubborn  fact. 

There  is  no  man  who  followed  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
who  does  not  know  that  those  who  made  their  Btatements  in  ^vor  of  the  Presi- 
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dent's  Canadian  pact  were  given  very  liberal  space,  were  given  very  prominent 
position,  were  exploited  under  striking  headlines  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  But  when  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  demonstrating  the  gross  injustice,  the  great  wrong,  and 
the  tremendous  injury  to  agriculture  that  must  result  from  this  pact,  notwith- 
standing thQ  fact  that  from  an  economic  viewpoint  it  was  the  most  important 
testimony  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  it  found  but  meager  space  in 
the  reports  of  our  great  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  express  the  great  regret  and  mortification  I  feel 
that  such  a  record  of  betrayal  of  public  trust  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  of 
America  must  go  down  in  history. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  no  commission  to  represent  the  newspapers,  and  I  suppose 
I  would  be  among  the  last  men  in  public  life  who  would  be  selected  by  the 
newspapers  to  represent  them.  I  have  not  been  a  favorite  among  them,  and  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  not  to  defend  the  newspapers,  but  because  I  think  his 
statement  is  not  quite  justified  by  the  fact&  It  was  charged  that  the  Associated 
Press,  for  example,  had  given  great  space  to  proreciprocity  literature  and  to  the 
proreciprocity  contention,  which  the  newspapers  had  greedily  accepted  and 
widely  exploited.  The  facts  as  developed  show,  as  I  understand,  that  far  more 
space  was  given  to  the  antireciprocity  propaganda  by  the  Associated  Press,  and 
by  the  newspapers  generally,  than  was  given  by  either  one  or  the  other  in  favor 
of  reciproci^.  I  wish  simply  to  put  that  statement,  as  representing  my  judg- 
ment of  the  facts,  against  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
as  representing  his  opinion  of  the  facts,  so  that  his  statement  may  not  go  un- 
challenged to  the  country. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Well,  Mr.  President,  there  is  better  evidence  than  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  myself  upon  this  subject,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  furnished  before  the  debate  on  this  bill  is  concluded.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  into  it  more  fully  than  to  say  that  I 
think  probably  every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  who  followed  the 
reports  of  the  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  would  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  return,  Mr.  President,  after  a  very  wide  digression,  for  which  I  apologize 
to  the  Senate,  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  upon  the  paper  industry. 

Finally,  the  figures  showing  the  number  of  years  machines  have  been  Installed 
confirm  the  conclusions  I  have  just  stated.  While  only  6.2  per  cent  of  all  the 
machines  in  the  Canadian  mills  reporting  have  been  installed  for  a  period  of  15 
to  30  years,  the  percentage  of  the  ancient  outfit  in  the  United  States  was  34.7 
per  cent.  When  I  used  the  word  "junk"  earlier  in  my  remarks,  I  did  so 
advisedly.  A  machine  which  is  kept  in  a  mill  for  30  years  in  this  age  of  rapid 
improvements  is  fit  only  for  the  scrap  pile.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  TariflT 
Board  failed  to  give  Congress  the  full  benefit  of  the  information  it  has  obtained, 
by  separating  the  30-y ear-old  machines  from  those  only  15  years  of  age.  Instead 
of  lumping  them  together. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  it  would  be  clear  to  any  Senator  upon  a  study  of 
this  report  that  the  Tariff  Board  has  that  information.  They  should  have  given 
it  to  Congress  and  the  country.  It  is  important  to  any  body  of  men  who  are 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  fixing  tariff  duties.  I  say  this,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  hope  that  it  will  serve  a  good  purpose.  I  believe  in  a  tariff  commis- 
sion. I  regret  that  the  present  board  is  so  limited  in  its  powers,  but  whatever 
its  scope,  its  usefulness  to  Congress  and  to  the  country  still  depends  upon  the 
character  of  its  work.  For  one,  I  will  never  permit  an  opportunity  to  pass 
which  calls  for  any  suggestion  or  criticism  tending  to  make  more  useful  for  the 
future  the  work  of  such  a  board  or  commission,  because  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
tective system  depends  for  its  continued  existence  upon  a  scientific  adjustment 
of  tariff  duties,  based  upon  the  accurately  ascertained  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  between  this  and  competing  countries.  If  that  investigation  shows  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  then  there  should  be  a  leveling  of 
schedules  to  meet  that  condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  difference, 
and  it  is  determined  scientifically,  there  should  be  an  adjustment  of  the  duties, 
up  or  down,  in  exact  accordance  with  that  difference.  I  repeat,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Tariff  Board  failed  in"  its  tables  to  separate  the  30-year-old 
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machines  from  those  only  15  years  of  age.  thus  confusing  and  obscuring  the  real 
facts  and  impairing  in  some  measure  ut  least  the  value  of  its  work. 

The  schedules  reproduced  in  its  report  indicate  that  the  investigators  ob- 
tained the  age  of  every  machine  in  the  mills  investigated.  Without  violating 
the  secrets  of  individual  mills,  the  board  could  have  compiled  the  ages  of 
the  machines  by  groups  of  10  years,  say,  so  that  we  could  tell  more  accurately 
the  age  and  distribution  of  machinery  in  the  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States.  But  even  the  meager  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  l>oard  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  somethhig  Is  rotten  in  this  industry. 

Says  the  Tariff  Board  on  page  52  of  its  report : 

Labor  efficiency  and  lat>or  cost  per  ton  of  product  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
equipment. 

Analyzing  the  cost  of  paper  turned  out  by  14  machines  in  three  typical  plants 
in  this  country  the  report  shows  that  the  labor  cost  in  these  three  plants  is  as 
low  as  82  c&itB  per  ton  on  one  machine  and  as  high  as  $1.84  on  another,  or  over 
124  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  lowest  cost. 

It  is  the  difference  between  this  new  equipment  and  higher  labor  efficiency  and  lower 
coet — 

Says  the  Tariff  Board  report — 
or.  on  the  contrary,  old  and  slow  machines  and  high  costs,  tliat  spell  profit  or  loss  in  the 


Without  wearying  the  Senate  with  further  details,  I  trust  I  am  justified  in 
believing  that  I  have  cited  enough  figures,  tatcen  from  the  books  of  the  com- 
panies by  a  Government  board,  to  prove  that  an  assertion  that  it  costs  more  to 
produce  print  paper  in  thi8  country  tlian  in  Canada  is  a  myth.  The  report  of 
the  Tariff  Board  conclusively  establishes  that  such  is  not  the  general  is  not 
duo  to  the  higher  cost  of  labor  in  this  country,  but  exclusively  to  the  failure 
on  the  part  of  paper  manufacturers  to  equip  their  mills  with  up-to-date  machin- 
ery'. To  advocate  a  protective  duty  under  snch  conditions  is  equivalent  to  ask- 
ing for  encouragement  from  the  Government  of  inefllciency  and  sloth  at  the 
expense  of  the  people.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  inelflciency  lias 
been  due,  for  the  most  part,  not  to  lack  of  capital  but  to  greed,  which  lias 
caused  the  capital  to  be  taken  from  its  proper  field  of  application  and  put  to 
speculative  uses  of  a  most  objectionable  if  not  criminal  character,  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  speculators  clamoring  for  protection  is  truly  remarkable.  To  tliat 
kind  of  protection  I  for  one  will  not  subscribe. 

\rr.  President,  the  friends  of  the  Canadian  pact  seem  to  be  very  much  in 
conflict  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Boot  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  bill,  declares  that 
his  amendment  harmonizes  the  bill  with  the  agreement  and  ou|^t  for  every 
reason  to  pass.    He  is  for  this  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  President  opposes  the  Root  amendment  as  hostile  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge],  whose  zealous  advocacy  of  this 
so-called  reciprocity  measure  is  well  understood,  advocates  the  adoption  of  the 
Root  amendment  as  vitally  important. 

R^resentative  Mann,  former  chairman  of  the  committee  which  investigated 
the  manufscture  of  print  paper  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  asserts  that 
he  drew  the  provisions  which  appear  in  the  Canadian  pact  on  this  subject,  and 
that  the  Root  amendment  is  in  conflict  with  the  agreement,  and  will,  if  adopted, 
destroy  all  opportunity  to  secure  the  admission  of  free  print  paper  from 
Canada  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill  as  a  whole.  If  it  is  passed,  as  I  hope 
it  will  not  be,  I  would  prefer  it  to  be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  against  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  although  for  tactical  reasons  I  voted  otherwise  in  committee.  I  would 
have  voted  for  any  proposition  in  committee  which  I  believed  would  lead  to  an 
adverse  report  from  the  committee  upon  this  bill.  But  if  this  bill  is  to  become 
a  law,  I  believe  there  is  no  justification  or  warrant  to  be  found  in  the  facts 
reported  by  the  Tariff  Board  for  any  duty  upon  this  industry,  and  for  that 
reason  an  amendment  should  be  adopted  making  print  paper  and  pulp  wood 
free.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  large  print-paper  manufacturing 
States  of  this  Union.  But  I  will  stand  for  no  duty  on  any  industry  unless  I 
believe  that  that  duty  represents  approximately  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  between  this  and  competing  countries,  unless  it  be  shown  that  there 
is  some  reason  for  a  departure  from  that  rule  in  a  particular  case. 
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I  believe  that  the  facts  which  I  have  presented  to  the  Senate  show  roost 
conclusively  that  there  is  no  justification  upon  any  sound,  economic  principle, 
as  applied  to  protective  duties,  for  continuing  the  duties  upon  the  manufactur- 
ing of  print  paper  in  this  country.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  and  because 
I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  in  the 
event  of  the  adoption  of  this  Canadian  bill,  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
paragraph  relative  to  print  paper,  I  shall  vote  against  that  amendment 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  my  individual  position  as  to  this  bill,  and  a  few  additional 
words  regarding  the  parliamentary  situation. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  reciprocity  treaties.  I  believe  that  these 
favored  arrangements  between  countries  do  more  to  create  international  jealousy 
and  hostility  than  they  do  to  create  international  friendship.  I  also  believe 
that  no  nation  should  embarrass  its  fiscal  system  by  contractual  relations  with 
other  countries.  I  believe  that  every  nation  should  keep  its  fiscal  system  abso- 
lutely within  its  own  control ;  that  otherwise,  if  it  enters  into  contractual  rela- 
tions with  one,  the  principle  carried  out  would  mean  that  it  would  enter  into 
contractual  relations  with  all,  and  thus  its  entire  fiscal  system  becomes  a  matter 
of  contract  instead  of  a  matter  of  law — a  matter  of  contract  embarrassed  by  the 
necessity  of  negotiations  with  the  different  countries  when  relief  from  the  treaty 
is  sought — and  when  imperative  action  is  required  upon  the  part  of  a  nation 
with  reference  to  its  own  finances. 

Therefore  I  have  always  stood  against  reciprocity  treaties.  But  I  propose  to 
make  an  exception  as  to  this  reciprocity  treaty,  first,  because  of  our  i)eculiar 
relation  to  Canada  and  the  desirability  of  freer  trade  with  that  neighboring 
country ;  and,  second,  because  during  18  years  of  public  life,  in  a  vain  effort,  in 
connection  with  others,  to  secure  a  scientific  system  of  gradually  reducing  the 
tariff  through  a  Tariff  Board  acting  under  rules  fixed  by  Congress,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  hos- 
tility to  the  high  protective  system  is  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  wherever  an 
opportunity  offers;  and  I  think  a  most  effectual  breach  in  the  protection  wall 
will  be  made  when  we  divorce  the  farmer  from  the  manufacturer  In  the  support 
of  a  high  protective  tariff. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  now  what  was  for  a  long  time  denied  by  the 
Republican  Party,  that  the  duty  represents  the  exact  additional  cost  imposed  by 
American  producers  upon  products  which  are  favored  by  the  tariff,  and  that 
whilst  the  Government  of  the  United  States  receives  as  revenue  annually  about 
$300,000,000,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  tariff  are  able  to  impose  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  increase  prices  for  their  products  a  tax  of  $3,000,000,000. 
Whilst  the  Government  receives  about  one-tenth  of  this  annual  tax  imposed 
upon  the  people,  the  manufacturers  receive  nine-tenths. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  as  yet  has  not  received  benefit  from  the  tariff.  His 
participation  has  been  postponed  to  the  time  when  consumption,  in  this  country, 
of  his  products  shall  equal  production.  Then,  with  no  exportable  surplus,  the 
tariff  duty  would  be  added  to  the  domestic  price.  I  wish  to  prevent  the  farmer 
from  adding  that  duty  to  his  price  and  thus  exacting  from  domestic  consumers 
30  per  cent  more  than  the  world's  price  for  food  products,  and  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  time  to  do  it  and  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  wish  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  farmer's  graft  and  to  take  away  the  actuality  of  the  manufac- 
turer's graft,  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  prevent  any  community 
of  interest  In  the  tariff  graft. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  parliamentary  situation,  it  was  demonstrated  the 
other  day  by  a  vote  of  instruction  to  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  pro- 
gressives of  the  Senate  wore  in  the  control  of  the  Senate;  that  the  so-called 
dominant  party  had  lost  control ;  and  that  the  control  was  transferred  to  the 
progressives  of  this  body,  consisting  of  about  40  Democrats  and  about  16  or  18 
progressive  Republicans. 

I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  then  to  congratulate  the  Senate  upon  the 
restoration  of  pelf -government  here.  For  since  the  coming  of  the  progressive 
Republicans  into  this  body — a  coming  which  was  welcomed  by  the  Democrats — 
we  have  seen  a  gradual  advance  in  self-government  by  the  Senate.  The  control 
of  leaders,  so  called,  has  been  done  away  with.  The  domination  of  committees 
has  been  done  away  with.  Committees  are  now  regarded  as  the  servants  of  the 
Senate,  subject  to  its  command.  We  no  longer  have  the  old  domination  of  com- 
mittees— strong  In  their  membership  and  strong  in  the  traditions  of  the  Senate. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  these  allied  forces,  allied  not  in  secret 
meeting,  but  openly  in  the  Senate  and  before  the  entire  country,  having  secured 
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the  control  of  the  Senate,  with  the  attaching  responsibility,  propose  to  do  regard- 
ing  tariff  reform  and  regarding  other  progressive  and  constructive  legislation 
concerning  which  public  opinion  is  now  made  up. 

Mr.  President,  representative  government  has  been  thrown  into  discredit  in 
this  country  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  have 
failed  to  respond  to  public  opinion.  The  Senate  itself  has  become  largely  dis- 
credited In  public  opinion  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  responded  to 
public  opinion.  The  House  was  similarly  discredited  at  one  time,  but  it  is  now 
reestablished  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  country  by  the  action  of 
the  dominant  party  there,  acting  in  party  conference,  adopting  a  specific  legis- 
lative program  looking  to  definite  results,  and  advancing  with  dignity  and 
precision  toward  accomplishment 

Can  we  not  undertake  the  work  of  reestablishing  the  Senate  in  the  esteem 
of  the  great  American  people?  And  can  not  these  allied  forces  that  gained  so 
signal  a  victory  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  open,  not  in  secret  caucus  or  conference, 
but  before  the  entire  American  people,  determine  here  and  now  upon  a  legisla- 
tive program  tliat  will  involve  not  only  these  questions  of  tariff  reform  but 
other  questions  of  reform,  of  progressive  and  constructive  action  concerning 
which  public  opinion  is  made  up?  Why  should  we  not  act  just -as  decisively 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  has,  mapping  out  what  matters  we  propose  to 
undertake  in  legislation  and  what  matters  we  propose  to  undertake  in  commit- 
tee consideration,  with  a  view  to  action  at  the  next  session? 

Four  months  and  more  of  time  are  now  before  iis — time  which  may  be 
frittered  away  by  such  sessions  as  we  have  been  having,  but  four  months  of 
effective  and  triumphant  work  if  the  progressives  of  this  body  determine  upon 
a  definite  line  of  action. 

The  best  way  of  securing  an  early  adjournment  is  to  determine  upon  a 
definite  line  of  action,  first,  with  reference  to  the  matters  which  are  to  be  acted 
apon  at  this  session ;  second,  regarding  the  matters  which  are  to  be  considered 
by  our  idle  committees,  with  a  view  to  action  early  in  the  next  regular  session. 
I  have  offered  a  resolution  upon  this  line  presenting  nine  questions  for  imme- 
diate action,  of  which  six  have  already  been  acted  upon  in  the  House,  and 
■eren  other  questions  for  consideration  by  our  idle  committees,  with  a  view  to 
action  at  the  next  session.  These  questions  relate  to  reduction  in  military 
expenditure;  the  creation  of  a  board  or  commission  of  interstate  trade,  with 
powers  of  Investigation,  correction,  and  recommendation  to  Congress ;  monetary 
legislation;  and  other  matters  as  to  the  necessity  of  which  public  opinion  is 
formed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  met  by  the  embarrassment  that  the  Democrats  in 
disposing  of  these  matters  are  confronted  by  the  possibility  of  shifting  changes 
aa  to  their  allies.  The  Democrats  for  the  most  part  believe  that  it  will  imperil 
this  reciprocity  bill  if  they  allow  it  to  be  amended.  In  taking  that  position,  if 
they  do  take  it,  they  must  necessarily  ally  themselves  with  the  reactionary 
portion  of  the  Republican  Party,  with  whom  they  have  no  sympathy,  and 
abandon  for  the  time  being  those  allies  with  whom  they  are  In  sympathy  and 
with  whom  they  have  acted  In  the  progressive  program  that  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  some  years. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  I  am  unwilling  to  imperil  this 
bill.  It  is  my  inclination  to  vote  against  any  amendment  which  will  involve 
any  chance  of  imperiling  it  I  can  only  be  shaken  in  that  view  by  a  definite 
program  presented  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  accomplishment 

Certainly  the  progressives  of  this  body  can  take  up  and  pass  not  only  the 
reciprocity  treaty,  but  bills  reducing  high  protective  duties  and  involving  other 
meaiKures  of  reform  and  constructive  legislation  wh'ch  are  lmi)eratlvely  de- 
manded. I  am  aware  that  In  this  great  work  the  Democrats  can  not  exjiect  to 
accomplish  all  that  they  hope  to  accomplish.  I  am  aware  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  pass  the  bills  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  passed  the  House. 
Tlie  difference,  however,  between  the  Democrats  and  the  progressive  Repub- 
licans is  that  whilst  the  progressive  Republicans  can  not,  consistently  with 
their  principles,  go  as  far  as  the  Democrats  would  in  the  matter  of  tariff 
reform,  the  Democrats,  acting  upon  their  principles,  can  go  as  far  in  the  line 
of  reduction  as  the  progressive  Republicans  are  willing  to  go,  and  can  justify 
themselves  before  their  party  and  before  the  country  upon  that  issue. 

I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  this  alliance  which  has  put  the  Senate 
practically  In  the  control  of  the  progressives  of  this  body,  which  has  given 
them  not  only  control,  but  responsibility,  will  be  fruitful  of  results.  Such 
beneficial  results  can  not  be  accomplished  without  patient  effort,  without  a 
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firm  determination  to  come  together,  and  without  a  firm  resolve  to  definitely 
act  upon  a  legislative  program.  I  shall  bring  up  for  consideration  the  resolu- 
tions regarding  a  definite  legislative  program,  to  which  I  have  referred,  at  some 
day  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  ocupy  more  than  a  moment  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  vote  that  is  to  be 
taken,  but  there  is,  however,  enough  of  importance  in  it  to  demand  attention. 
I  wish  to  give  as  much  consideration  to  the  industries  of  my  own  country  as 
to  those  of  a  foreign  nation.  If  I  thought,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  an 
injury  to  the  newspapers  of  this  country  to  Incorporate  the  amendment,  I  should 
not  vote  for  it;  but  I  have  made  some  calculations  from  figures  based  on  the 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  country.  The  paper  that  sends  out  52  issues,  an 
eight-page  paper,  containing  six  colunms,  weighs  on  an  average  2  ounces.  The 
duty  on  print  paper  is  $3.75  per  ton. 

Now,  we  will  admit  that  the  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country  get  all 
that  duty.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Norrls,  testifytog  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, said  that  there  was  a  difference  of  $4.20  per  ton  in  the  cost  of  print 
paper  in  this  country  and  Canada.  I  take  it  that  he  included  the  freight,  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  newspaper  men  in  this  country  expect  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill  that  freight  will  be  eliminated.  Two  ounces  to  a  paper  means  eight 
papers  to  the  pound.  Fifty-two  issues  means  6^  pounds  per  year  for  one  paper 
or  one  subscriber.  That,  Mr.  President,  means  1.21  cents  per  year  for  each 
subscriber.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  papers  in  this  country  will  sustain  any 
loss  if  this  amendment  is  adopted.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  weekly  papers 
of  the  country. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  so-called  Root  amendment.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  can  not  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  make  a  good  bill  of  It.  In  my  judgment, 
the  only  thing  that  should  be  done  with  the  bill  is  to  make  a  motion  to  have  it 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  some  day  in  the  near  future  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions  upon  the  reciprocity  measure.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  these  few  words 
justifying  my  position  in  voting  for  the  Root  amendment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Vice  PsEsmEXT.  Are  there  other  amendments  to  be  offered  as  In  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  June  27,  1911,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


Tuesday,  June  27,  1911. 
business  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  present  the  following  order  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  the  following  order. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  July  24,  1911,  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that  day, 
without  further  debate,  a  vote  shall  be  taken  In  the  Senate  upon  all  amendments  then 
pending  or  to  be  offered,  and  that  the  amendments  afo^eed  to  shall  be  considered  en- 
grossed, the  bill  read  the  third  time,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  upon  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection 


Mr.  La  Follette,  Mr.  Heybum,  and  Mr.  Brlstow  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Penrose.  I  should  like  to  have  the  whole  order  read  first 
The  Vice  PREsroENT.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  rest  of  the  order. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

It  Is  agreed,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  on  Wednesday,  July  26,  1911,  following  the 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4413) 
to  place  on  the  free  list  agricultural  Implements,  cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  fence  wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  bread,  timber,  sewing  machines,  salt* 
and  other  articles,  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that  day,  without  further  debate,  a 
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Tote  shall  be  taken  In  the  Senate  npon  all  amendments  then  pending  or  to  be  offered, 
and  that  the  amendments  agreed  to  shall  be  considered  engrossed,  the  bill  read  a  third 
time,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

It  is  agreed.  b7  unanimous  consent,  that  on  Thursday,  July  27,  1011,  Immediately 
cipon  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  11010)  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wool  and  manufactures  of 
wool,  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that  day,  without  further  debate,  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  in  the  Senate  upon  all  amendments  then  pending  or  to  be  offered,  and  that  the 
amendments  agreed  to  shall  be  considered  engrossed,  the  bill  read  the  third  time,  and 
the  vote  shall  then  be  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  luA  FoLLKTTE.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  think  that  debate  had  better  proceed  on  the 
so-called  reciprocity  bill.  It  is  possible  that  by  July  24  Senators  will  have 
been  fully  heard,  and  that  a  rote  may  be  taken  at  that  time  upon  the  bill. 
Possibly  a  vote  may  be  reached  sooner  than  July  24 ;  I  do  not  know  about  that 
I  am  unwilling,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  a  time  shall  be  fixed  for  a  vote 
nntil  that  bill  has  been  fully  debated,  until  it  shall  have  been  shown  to  the 
country  just  what  Its  true  character  is,  and  until  all  the  amendments  which 
are  offered  or  to  be  offered  shall  have  been  fully  discussed. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  must  Interpose  an  objection. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator's  objection  goes  to  all  three  orders?  Th^ 
are  presented  as  separate  orders.    The  Chair  simply  wishes  to  know ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  directed  my  remarks  especially  to  the  reciprocity  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  understood  that  the  Senator's  observation 
^ras  directed  to  one  special  bill. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  object  to  fixing  a  time  on  which  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on 
tbat  bill;  at  least,  I  object  to  the  fixing  of  the  time  now,  until  debate  shall 
have  proceeded  further. 

The  Vice  Pbesidbnt.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  objects  to  the  entry  of  the 
first  order.    Is  there  objection 


Mr.  La  Follette.  I  should  like  to  hear  some- 


Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  an  explanation.  I  rose — and  the  Record  will, 
perhaps,  show  that  I  did — after  the  reading  of  the  first  order.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  it  inferred  from  what  the  Record  may  show  that  I  rose  to  object.  I 
rose  to  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  other  two  orders. 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  entry  of  the  second  or  third 
order? 

Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bailey,  and  Mr.  Brlstow  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  first  rose.  The  Chair  will 
then  recognize  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  feel  like  objecting,  but  I  will  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  we  take  the  vote  first  on  the  farmers'  free-list  bill,  then  on  the 
wool  bill,  and  then,  about  two  weeks  after  that  time,  that  we  take  the  vote  on 
the  reciprocity  bill. 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Texas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  before  any  agreement  can  be  made  about  this 
matter  I  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  know  as  much  about  It  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  knows ;  and  if  it  Is  parliamentary  for  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  for  him  to  advise  the  Senate  whether  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  President 
intends  to  veto  the  free-list  bill  and  the  woolen  bill.  As  the  spokesman  of  the 
administration,  or  one  of  f hem,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Senate  on  that 
subject 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President,  I  would  have  no  right  to  state  if  I  knew,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  the  action  of  the  President 
would  be  npon  these  measurea  Last  week  the  Senate  took  the  nnprece> 
dented  course  of  Instructing  the  Finance  Committee  to  report  the  wool  bill 
within  20  days.  Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  vigor  of  the  majority  and 
desiring  to  get  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  I  am  endeavoring 
to  cooperate  to  have  sjpeedj  action  on  all  these  measures.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  it  was  impossible  to  grant  this  indecent  treatment  to  the  hundreds 
of  persons  who  had  filed  formal  applications  for  a  hearing  before  the  com- 
miUee,  and  therefore  resolved  that  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  hearings,  and  the 
bills  were  reported  out  the  following  morning  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate 

Now.  I  want  to  expedite  the  public  business.  I  believe  that  the  country  is 
looking  to  the  Senate  for  performance  of  some  kind.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  tlmt  the  so-called  free-list  bill  and  the  wool  bill  should 

432g--S.  Doc.  80. 62-1,  pt  3b 24 
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be  enacted  into  law,  I  will  again  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority.  If  the 
President  in  his  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to  sign  them,  I  will  endeavor  to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way  under  them  as  laws.  But  I  do  not  see  any  use  during 
midsummer  in  an  indefinite  delay. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  the  readiness  with  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania acquiesces  in  the  decision  of  the  Senate  excites  my  suspicion.  I  am 
very  free  to  say  that  I  have  learned  to  regard  him  as  a  pretty  stubborn  sort  of 
a  fighter,  and  I  am  compelled  to  think  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  now 
calculates  that  if  these  bills  are  passed  separately,  because  evidently  it  is  the 
program  to  vote  on  one  and  then  on  the  other  and  then  on  the  third,  the  Presi- 
dent will  approve  the  reciptocity  bill,  about  which  he  seems  to  be  so  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  will  veto  the  other  two  bills  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  House. 

In  his  message  to  the  House  only  a  few  days  ago  the  President  declared  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  tariff  legislation  until  the  Tariff  Board  reports,  and 
the  newspapers  indicate  that  the  President  has  communicated  to  his  friends  in 
the  Senate  a  statement  that  he  will  veto  the  reciprocity  bill  if  any  amendment  is 
attached  to  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  veto 
a  bill  which  he  desires  simply  because  there  was  attached  to  it  another  bill  un- 
less he  intended  to  veto  that  other  bill  if  presented  to  him  as  a  separate  propo- 
sition. It  looks  to  me  like  we  are  invited  to  a  feast  and  we  are  to  be  made  to 
entertain  ourselves  at  the  second  table. 

Mr.  Peneose.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  suggested  order  which  will  prevent  any  num- 
ber of  tariff  amendments  being  Inserted  on  the  reciprocity  bill,  should  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  so  determine.  As  to  the  President's  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  bill,  I  can  not  see  that  it  makes  any  dlflPerence  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
or  any  other  Senator  whether  that  fatal  act  occurs  in  midsummer  or  later  in 
the  fall. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  if  it  is  bad,  the  longer  it  is  postponed  the  better,  I  suppose; 
but  the  time  does  not  interest  me.     It  is  the  fact  I  want. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  is  my  situation — and  we  might  as  well  Y>e  frank  with 
each  other  about  it:  I  know  that  we  have  no  chance  to  pass  either  the  free- 
list  bill  or  the  woolen  bill  except  with  the  aid  of  certain  Republicans.  It  hap- 
pens that  nearly  all  of  the  Republicans  who  are  ready  to  assist  us  in  imsslng 
those  bills  are  all  opposed  to  this  reciprocity  bill. 

For  one  time  in  my  life  I  find  myself  in  accord  from  top  to  bottom  with 
the  Republican  insurgents  on  this  reciprocity  bill  and  upon  practically  everj' 
aspect  of  it.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  would 
feel  at  liberty  to  invite  me  to  their  caucus  if  they  held  one  on  that,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  I  would  feel  more  at  home  with  them  on  that  question  than 
with  anybody  else  in  the  Senate;  and  I  Intend  to  act  in  good  faith  with  them 
because  I  know  we  have  no  hope  of  passing  either  the  free-list  bill  or  the 
woolen  bill  without  their  assistance. 

Mr.  Works.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  one  moment.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned — and  on 
this  question  I  speak  and  act  only  for  myself,  of  course — I  do  not  intend  to 
assent  to  any  arrangement  that  will  enable  the  Democrats  who  are  in  favor 
of  reciprocity  to  join  with  the  stalwarts  and  get  this  reciprocity  bill  through 
the  Senate,  which  the  President  will  approve,  and  then  leave  us  to  rely  on  the 
Republican  insurgents  to  help  us  pass  the  other  bills  to  encounter  a  presl- 
dental  veto.  We  have  the  power  now  to  send  all  three  of  those  bills  to  the 
President  and  compel  him  to  take  all  of  them  or  none  of  them.  sir.  and  it  will 
be  a  strange  attitude  for  the  Democratic  Party  if  it  allows  itself  to  be  so  placed 
that  it  is  more  anxious  to  pass  a  Republican  President's  reciprocity  bill  than 
it  is  the  Democratic  House  free-list  and  wool  bill.  Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  Works.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  by  what  authority 
he  makes  the  statement  that  the  insurgents  who  will  support  the  free-list  bill 
and  the  woolen-schedule  bill  are  all  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  hardy  stated  it  in  that  form.  If  I  did,  I  did  not  accurately 
state  what  was  in  my  mind.  I  said  our  only  hope  of  passing  these  bills  ifl 
through  the  votes  of  certain  Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  the  reciprocity 
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bill.  I  do  not  understand  that  all  the  influrfcentJ*,  actual  and  near  insurgents, 
are  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill,  but  my  understanding  is  that  substantially 
all  of  them  are. 

Mr.  WoBKS.  I  Just  wanted  to  say  that  I  suppose  I  am  classed  as  an  insurgent, 
and 

Mr.  Bailey.  The*  Senator's  name  stands  jjretty  high  on  that  list,  I  think. 

Mr.  Works.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  no 
authority  to  make  that  statement  so  far  as  I  am  i>ersonally  concerned. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  while  I  am  in  agreement,  I  am  glad  to  say,  with 
the  insurgents  now,  I  am  not  assuming  any  authority  to  speak  for  any  of  them. 
They  have  a  habit  of  speaking  for  themselves,  and  speaking  plainly  and  speak- 
ing well.  I  am  in  such  an  attitude  about  the  reciprocity  bill  that  I  am  not  even 
permitted  to  speak  for  a  fraction  of  the  Democrats.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  I  am  almost  alone  over  here,  but  I  want  to  say  there  will  be  many 
Democrats  who  will  regret  they  did  not  Join  me  if  It  transpires  that  the  Presi- 
dent gets  the  corn  and  the  Democratic  Party  gets  the  husk,  which  it  will  get 
oven  If  it  does  not  get  the  free-list  bill  and  the  woolen  schedule  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and  siiy,  if  we  were  to  send  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill  amended  by  the  free-list  bill  and  a  woolen  bill — be- 
cause, frankly,  sir,  I  do  not  exi)ect  we  shall  pass  the  woolen  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  other  House,  though  I  would  like  to  see  that  done — I  perfectly  under- 
stand that  those  Republicans,  sometimes  called  insurgents  and  sometihies  called 
progressives,  do  not  agree  with  us;  they  do  not  favor  as  low  a  revision  as  we 
«1o,  and  yet  they  desire  very  much  lower  than  the  existing  duties,  and  they 
probably  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  other  House  even  with 
the  amendments  which,  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  shall 
offer.  I  exf)ect  to  be  compelled,  finally,  to  vote  for  their  bill,  and  I  shall  do 
that  cheerfully  if  they  offer  a  better  bill  than  the  existing  law,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  possible  that  they  would  offer  a  worse  one;  but,  sir,  if  the  President 
€>f  the  United  States,  presented  with  these  three  measures  combined  in  one, 
ffhoald  veto  the  entire  bill,  he  would  be  at  such  a  disadvantage  In  the  presi- 
dential contest  as  would  almost  relieve  that  struggle  from  its  anxiety  and  its 
doubt. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  One  moment  The  President  himself  has  declared  that  the 
woolen  schedule  is  not  defensible.  He  has  declared  repeatedly  that  Canadian 
reciprocity  la  a  triumph  of  diplomacy  and  of  statesmanship.  He  has  deemed  It 
of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  importance  that  he  has  not  only  traversed  the 
country  campaigning  in  its  behalf,  but  he  convened  the  Ck)ngre88  of  the  United 
Stnte*  In  extraordinary  session  to  pass  it ;  and  yet  with  a  woolen  bill  that  meets 
bis  criticism  against  the  existing  woolen  schedule,  with  a  reciprocity  bill  that 
he  proclaims  as  his  very  own,  there  would  be  nothing  left  but  the  small,  in- 
signiflcant  free  list  to  justify  the  interposition  of  a  veto.  I  do  not  believe  he 
would  veto  nil  of  them ;  and  yet  as  certain  as  we  send  in  this  reciprocity  bill 
alone  and  afterwards  send  him  the  other  bills,  just  so  certain,  in  my  opinion, 
the  other  two  will  incur  the  presidential  veto. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  l)e  in  a  bad  situation  politically  if  he  should  veto  the  reciprocity 
bill  amendment  by  the  wool-schedule  bill. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  ought  to  have  said  I  thought  he  would  be  in  a  worse  situation. 
I  think  he  is  in  a  bad  situation  now. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  I  wiU  uot  dispute  that  proposition  with  the  Senator — bat 
what  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  was  this — since  the  Senator  is  considering 
the  political  effect  of  the  President's  veto — if.  after  having  made  a  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  upon  the  platform  of  tariff  revision,  this  reciprocity  bill 
should  pass  Congress  and  then  we  should  pass  reasonable  reductions  of  other 
wrbednlea  of  the  tariff,  and  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  President,  if  he  is 
to  be  actuated  by  the  political  effect,  would  he  veto,  could  he  afford  to  veto,  a 
revision  of  the  wool  schedule  and  a  reasonable  reduction  of  other  schedules 
of  the  tariff  separate  and  apart  from  the  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Bailct.  Mr.  President  I  hope  unanimous  consent  will  be  given  to  vote 
t»n  tbene  two  bills  according  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Penrosel. 

Mr.  Dixon.  On  which  two  bills? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  On  the  free  list  and  the  wool  bills. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  I  can  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Montana,  I  believe,  if  he  will  go 
into  executive  session  witli  me,  that  this  is  the  wisest  thing  for  us  to  do.  I 
will  assume  that  responsibility,  if  the  Senator  will  not  object. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  I  will  have  to  have  some  further  light  upon  thib 
subject  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  try  to  give  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  clear  this  situation,  then,  as  I  do  not  know  what  informa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  has.    I  object. 

The  Vice  PaEsmENT.  Objection  is  made  to  the  entry  of  the  second  order. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  will  give  me  time  to  hold  a  session  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  I  liave  the  floor. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  has  objected. 
That  ends  that  proposition.    The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  state  why  I  could  not  consent  to  the 
proposed  order,  at  this  time  at  least.  It  is  i)erfectly  evident,  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  has  just  said,  that  the  program  which  has  apparently  been 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  Senators  certainly  will  result,  if  carried  to  a  final 
conclusion,  in  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill  and  the  veto  of  any  bills  look- 
ing to  general  tariff  revision.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  present 
situation,  and  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  might  as  well  ac- 
cept it 

I  personally  have  no  reason  to  attempt  to  hold  the  Senate  in  protracted 
session,  but  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  with  bis  wide  experience 
in  legislation  and  his  wisdom,  certainly  must  know  that  no  popgun  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  can  become  a  law;  and  that  the  debate  and  the  amend- 
ments of  the  wool  schedule,  whether  any  more  schedules  come  over  from  Hie 
other  House  or  not,  will  have  to  embrace  every  phase  of  tariff  legislation  before 
this  session  adjourns.  There  is  no  secret  about  that  matter.  The  Republican 
Senators,  especially  those  from  the  Northwest,  I  think  have  made  it  plain  that 
if  this  new  propaganda  of  free  trade  in  agricultural  products,  under  the  guise 
of  Canadian  reciprocity,  avowedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  manuftictnring 
centers  of  the  East  and  for  the  millers  and  the  border  railroads.  Is  to  become 
the  ix)licy  of  the  Republican  Party,  then  we  have  got  to  reedit  our  old  text- 
books on  political  economy. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  was  a  little  bit  loose  in  his  language  this  morning 
in  referring  to  Republican  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  are  op- 
posed to  reciprocity  as  insurgents.    A  majority  of  Republican  Senators  here 

Mr.  Bailey.  Allow  me  to  correct  the  Senator. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  may  have  been  loose  In  my  language,  because  I  came  into 
the  Senate  while  this  matter  was  in  progress,  and  I  was  trying  to  reason  out 
In  my  mind  the  situation  while  I  was  talking,  and,  when  I  finally  reasoned  It 
out,  the  Senator  from  Montana  was  not  amenable  to  my  suggestion ;  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  do  not  mean  that  all  the  Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  reci- 
procity are  insurgents,  nor  do  I  mean  that  all  the  Republicans  who  are  insur- 
gents are  opposed  to  reciprocity,  but  still  my  statement  stands  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  no  earthly  hope  of  passing  any  of  these  tariff-revision  bills  except 
with  the  aid  of  Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  what  I  mean,  Mr.  President,  in  adverting  to  the  looseness  of 
expression  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  referring  to  the  Republican  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  reciprocity  as  being  insurgents  is  this:  The  term  "insur- 
gent," as  I  understand  its  meaning,  applies  to  a  minority  of  a  certain  political 
party.  I  think  there  are  about  30  Republican  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  opposed  to  reciprocity ;  certainly  more  than  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  in  this  Chamber  are  opposed  to  it,  unless  it  carries  with  it  as  a 
coordinate  scheme  the  general  lowering  of  tariff  duties  in  this  country.  The 
Republican  Senators  who  are  supporting  reciprocity,  with  the  aid  of  practically 
the  solid  Democratic  vote,  are  now  the  insurgents  of  the  Republican  Party. 
It  is  the  minority  section  of  Republican  Senators,  led  by  intrepid  and  gallant 
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warriors  from  certain  States  in  New  England  and  from  New  York  and  Pciiu- 
sylyania',  who  have  absorbed  the  term  that  was  formerly  applied  to  a  minority 
of  Bepublican  Senators  In  this  body. 

If  the  Democratic  membership  of  the  Senate  really  want  tariff  revision  and 
are  not  simply  posing  and  attempting  to  play  politics  for  the  next  presidential 
camiMilgn,  I  want  to  say  to  them  that  so  soon  as  Republican  Senators  are 
convinced  that  reciprocity  is  going  to  become  a  law  there  are  plenty  of  votes, 
and  to  spare,  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  added  to  the  Democratic  vote  to 
pass  as  an  amendment  to  the  reciprocity  bill,  as  a  correlated  subject,  a  general 
tariff -revision  scheme,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  brand  it  will  carry 
when  it  comes  to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Fbesideitt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yl^d  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  EtaOH.  I  do. 

Mr.  GoBX.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana — ^and  I 
8i)eak  for  myself  alone,  but  I  believe  that  my  views  will  be  concurred  in  by 
every  Senator  on  this  side — that  if  the  Senator  from  Montana,  or  any  other 
Senator  on  the  other  side  who  is  cooperating  with  him,  will  say  to  this  side, 
speaking  ex  cathedra,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  approve  the 
reciprocity  measure  if  amended  and  as  amended,  I  believe  that  every  Senator 
on  this  side  is  willing  to  go  farther  than  those  who  go  farthest  on  the  other 
side  In  favor  of  attaching  a  general  tariff  revision  to  the  reciprocity  bilL 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I  can  not  guarantee 
what  the  Presidtot  of  the  United  States  may  or  may  not  do,  but  the  policy 
that  is  now  being  pursued  by  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Senators  inevitably 
leads  to  free  trade  in  farm  products  and  the  maintenance  of  high  protective 
tariff  duties  on  manufactured  articles.  There  is  no  escaping  that  conclusion, 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  well  demonstrated  this  morning.  You  are 
accentuating  by  your  own  act  the  differences  heretofore  complained  of  in  pro- 
tective tariff  duties.  It  may  be  good  politics,  but  it  does  not  lead  to  the  result 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  contended  for  ever  since  he  has  been  in 
the  Senate. 

If  we  are  to  have  reciprocity,  if  we  are  to  have  free  trade  in  all  farm 
products,  there  is  an  abundance  of  votes  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  to  unite 
with  you  in  a  general  tariff  revision  as  an  amendment  to  the  rec^rocity  bill, 
so  that  reciprocity  and  general  tariff  revision  may  carry  through  as  one  com- 
prehensive scheme. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  (he  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  ^ 

Mr.  Dixon.  Gladly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana,  simply  as  one  honest 
man  speaking  to  another,  this  question 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  meet  the  Senator  half  way  on  that. 

Mr.  WiLLiAifS.  Whether  he  does  not  know  that  the  result  of  that  maneuver 
would  be  to  kill  both  propositions,  and  whether  that  is  not  his  intent? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  answer  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  frankly,  that  is  not  my 
Intent ;  but  I  do  not  believe 

Mr.  WiLiJAif  s.  Would  it  not,  in  the  Senator*s  opinion,  be  the  plain,  palpable, 
and  obvious  result? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  The  Seiator  believes  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
then.  In  spite  of  his  public  utterances 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  a  question. 

The  Vice  President.  But  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  The  Senator  fi*om  Montana  believes,  then,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  In  si^te  of  his  public  utterances,  would  sign  a  bill  which 
was  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  refuse  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  The  Senator  does  not  see  how  a  protectionist  President  could 
refuse  to  sign  a  bill  that  Democrats  and  tariff  revisionists,  meaning  by  that 
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reyisionists  downward,  would  send  to  him,  a  bill  expressing  their  views,  and 
iha  Senator  is  willing  to  say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  that  he  believes 
a  protectionist  President  would  sign  such  a  bill? 

Mr. 'Dixon.  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  President  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  asking  you  about  your  own 
belief,  not  about  any  question  of  authority. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  believe  he  would  sign  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Tlie  Senator  believes  he  would  sign  it? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  thought  that,  I  would  be  happy. 

Mr.  Bailet.  If  we  vote  for  his  bill,  he  might  sign  our  bills. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President'. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Montana,  by  what  authority  he  Intimates  that  the 
President  will  not  sign  the  other  bills  referred  to  while  he  will  sign  the 
reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Williams.  By  the  authority  of  common  sense,  by  the  authority  of 
ordinary  observation,  by  the  authority  of  historical  information,  by  the  author- 
ity that  leads  me  to  believe  that  if  I  get  on  a  street  car  out  there  going  In  a 
certain  direction  and  keep  on  it  I  will  land  at  the  terminus. 

Mr.  NEI.SON.  What  is  the  object,  then,  in  attempting  to  pass  these  other 
bills  when  you  expect  that  they  will  inevitably  receive  the  presidential  veto? 
Is  it  for  politics  you  are  moving? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  not  expecting  to  attempt  to  pass  a  general  tariff  bill. 
It  would  be  madness.  The  Democratic  House  has  not  undertaken  that.  Upon 
the  contrary,  they  have  undertaken  to  revise  the  tariff  downward  as  well 
as  they  may  by  special  schedules,  hoping  that  some  of  those  schedules  would 
meet  the  support  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  although  nominally  Repub- 
lican, and  might  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  I  believe  that  a  reasonable  revision  of  the  woolen 
schedule,  as  an  original  measure,  ought  to  pass  this  House  after  reciprocity 
is  out  of  the  way;  and  I  believe  that,  if  Senators  on  the  other  side  are  con- 
sistent with  their  past  records,  enough  of  tliem  will  vote  for  it  to  pass  it; 
and  I  belike  that,  in  view  of  his  past  utterances  concerning  Schedule  K, 
the  President  himself,  who  said  that  that  schedule  was  indefensible,  would 
be  forced  either  to  stultif>'  himself  grossly  or  to  sign  It.  I  believe  there  are 
several  schedules  which  we  might  be  able  to  put  through  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  One  moment. 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  started  to  say  I  did  not  believe  that 
anybody  believed,  but  I  will  not  say  that,  because  I  have  had  the  assurance 
from  one  Senator  that  he  does  believe,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  sign  a  general  tariff  bill.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  enough  votes 
for  a  general  tariff  bill  could  be  obtained  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
to  send  it  to  the  President  except  as  an  amendment  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  with  the  purjwse  and  with  the  intent  of  killing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  surrender  the  floor? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yea 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  after  this  very  interesting  episode  I  should  like, 
if  possible,  to  propose  an  agreement  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  F'lnanee  Committee.  I  take  It  for  granted  that  he  did  not 
exiiect  these  orders,  or  either  of  them,  would  receive  the  assent  of  the  Senate. 

I  noticed  in  this  morning's  paper — I  observe  in  passing  that  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is  falling  into  the  habit  of  being 
interviewed — that  these  orders  were  to  be  proposed  this  morning  in  order  to 
fasten  the  responsibility  for  a  continuance  of  this  session  upon  certain  Senators. 

I  for  one  am  i)erfectly  willing  to  bear  ray  share  of  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing this  session  until  we  have  debated  every  material  and  pertinent  phase 
that  arises  out  of  the  propositions  now  before  the  Senate.  I  assume  that  we  all 
understand  that  no  time  can  bo  fixed  for  voting  upon  the  proposed  reciprocal 
measure  until  there  has  been  such  a  discussion  of  it  as  will  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict with  reasonable  certainty  what  further  time  may  be  required  for  its 
consideration. 
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Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  if  he  will  not  agree  to 
present  these  orders  once  each  day,  at  a  specified  time,  so  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  not  anticipate  that  they  may  come  in  at  any  hour  of  the 
session.  Will  he  not  agree  that  in  every  morning  hour  they  shall  be  presented, 
in  order  to  fasten  the  re8i)onsibillty  upon  certain  recalcitrant  Sena  tors 'i^ 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  had  not  intended  to  offer  these  orders  every  day,  but  if  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  desires  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  them  as  nearly 
as  I  can  every  day  before  the  close  of  the  morning  business. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understood  from  the  interview  that  I  read  that  they  were 
to  be  presented  day  after  day.  I  do  not  know  that  that  was  a  correct  or  vera- 
cious interview. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  did  not  give  any  interview,  Mr.  President.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  the  quoting  in  an  incorrect  way  of  casual  conversiitions  in  these 
transactions.  I  talked  to  a  number  of  Senators  yesterday  afternoon  on  this 
subject,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  being  among  them,  and  I  supiK)sed  what  10  or 
15  Senators  know  about  is  difficult  of  suppression  or  concealment 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  absolutely  no  suggestion  of  suppression  or  concealment. 
Otherwise  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  not  have  advertised  it  in  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Penrose.  My  talk  was  not  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  I  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  published  in  the  newspapers  or  not.  My  intention  has  been  to 
do  all  I  can  to  expedite  voting  on  these  measures.  I  have  endeavored  to  treat 
them  with  absolute  impartiality.  These  orders  take  the  bills  in  the  order  of 
their  reception  by  the  Senate.  I  have  requested  the  Senate  to  give  unanimous 
consent  to  their  adoption  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  I  personally  favor  these 
measures  or  am  opposed  to  them.  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  Senate  as  expressed  last  week  when  it  declared  by  a  decisive  majority  that 
the  Finance  Committee  should  have  20  days  to  consider  these  two  tariff  bills, 
and  I  have  asked  30  days  to  consider  them,  to  wind  them  up,  to  dispose  of  them, 
to  allow  the  business  interests  of  the  country  to  be  at  rest  and  know  where 
they  are,  and  let  us  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cummins.  May  I  ask  another  question  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 
The  great  matter  of  doubt  in  the  Senate  seems  to  be  with  respect  to  the  attitude 
of  the  President  of  the  Uuitcd  States  toward  bills  that  may  be  passed  revising  a 
few  of  the  prominent  and  especially  burdensome  schedules  of  the  tariff.  If  it 
were  Imown  positively  what  the  President  would  do  respecting  those  matters 
I  think  there  would  be  an  instant  clarification  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  could  proceed  with  a  great  deal  more  certainty  than  we  seem  now  to 
be  able  to  proceed  with. 

Now,  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  persuade  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  withdraw  his  objection  to  the  unanimous  agreement  which  fixes  the  day  for 
voting  on  the  free-list  schedule  and  the  wool  schedule,  because  if  we  could  con- 
sider and  pass  the  revisions  of  these  schedules  and  one  or  two  others  of  equal 
prominence  and  importance  and  send  them  to  the  President  and  ascertain  in 
thai  way— and  I  suppose  that  is  the  only  way  In  which  it  can  be  ascertained 
with  absolute  certainty — ^just  what  he  will  do  with  respect  to  them,  then  the 
problem  concerning  the  reciprocal  measure  will  be  very  much  simplified? 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Tes. 

Mr.  Borah.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  proper  to  pass  the  free-list 
bill  before  we  pass  the  reciprocity  bill.  The  free-list  bill  is  supposed  to  be  a 
balm  for  the  injuries  which  we  will  do  to  the  farmers,  and  we  ought  not  to 
administer  the  balm  until  we  have  been  sure  that  we  have  injured  them. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  seems  to  me  reasonably  sure  that  the  Injury  is  to  be  done. 
Everybody  concedes  that  the  free-list  agricultural  bill  is  to  pass,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  objection  to  having  the  balm  at  least  in  readiness  to  be 
applied  the  moment  the  wound  is  Inflicted. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  simply  want  to  suggest,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  that 
while  I  do  not  agree  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  passage  of  the  free-list  bill,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  antidote  as  well  as  compensation ;  some  antidote  is  given 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  the  very  wise  suggestion, 
and  I  renew  my  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  willing 
to  treat  this  legislation  as  impartially  as  I  am.    I  have  asked  the  Senate  to 
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agree  to  a  date  for  voting  on  all  three  bills.    Is  he  prepared  to  join  in  such  an 
agreement  regardless  of  the  order? 

Mr.  GuMMixs.  I  am  not,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty with  regard  to  the  President's  attitude  toward  the  reciprocal  measure. 
No  one  doubts  his  willingness  and  desire  to  give  that  measure,  if  it  shall  pass, 
his  approval.  The  doubt  arises  with  regard  to  the  other  measure,  and  there  is 
but  one  way  in  which  to  remove  that  doubt,  namely,  give  the  Chief  Executive 
the  opportunity  which  the  law  and  Constitution  give  him  to  indicate  his 
approval  or  disapproval  of  these  measures. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  can  not  see,  in  all  fairness,  what  difference  it  makes  on  this 
situation  as  to  what  the  President  is  going  to  do ;  neither  can  I  see,  in  my  own 
mind,  at  least,  what  difference  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  going  to  mal^e. 

I  do  not  know,  I  have  no  information,  no  belief,  as  to  whether  there  is  a 
majority  in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  free-list  bill  and  the  wool  bill  or  not,  or 
whether  there  is  a  majority  to  pass  these  two  bills  in  an  amended  and  modified 
form.  But  I  am  ready,  as  I  have  tried  to  be  all  my  life,  to  bow  to  the  inevitable, 
and  if  the  Senate  passes  these  bills  I  shall  bow  to  the  verdict  of  the  only  ulti- 
mate tribunal  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  will  of  a  majority.  If  the 
President  sees  fit  to  approve  or  sign  them,  I  shall  feel  as  most  of  my  colleagues 
will  feel,  that  we  have  at  least  discharged  our  duty  and  not  wasted  our  time  in 
idle  delay  from  day  to  day  without  accomplishing  any  result. 

This  reciprocity  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  now  on  its  third  week,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson]  I  do  not  Just  now  recall  any  Senator  who 
has  made  the  promised  speeches  on  the  measure  which  it  was  generally  under- 
stood were  in  course  of  preparation.  We  have  had  running  debate  and  idle  talk 
without  accomplishing  anything,  as  far  as  I  know  or  can  see. 

Now,  if  we  could  show  the  country  that  we  are  going  to  meet  the  issues, 
regardless  of  our  personal  preference  or  wish,  it  can  only  have  a  good  effect,  and 
nothing  but  a  good  effect.    The  country  is  entitled  to  it 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  May  I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  before  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas?  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Penn^lvania  so  characterize  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  address  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  as  well  as  the  several  addresses  that 
were  delivered  yesterday,  and  some  before,  upon  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  upon  refiection  the  Senator  will  withdraw  what 
must  have  been  an  unrefiective  statement,  that  nothing  but  idle  talk  has  oc- 
curred with  respect  to  this  matter  during  the  last  week. 

Mr.  Penbose.  In  my  statement  I  referred  more  to  the  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral bill.  Of  course,  the  committee  amendment  which  was  defeated  yesterday 
was  not  in  my  mind  when  I  made  the  statement. 

But  it  is  well  understood  that  some  dozen  Senators  have  signified  to  their 
associates  their  intention  to  speak  at  considerable  length  on  this  measure.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  one  of  them.  And  the  third  week  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  has  elapsed,  and  not  until  to-morrow  will  the  Senate  have  the  privilege 
of  being  enlightened  by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  availed  myself  of  every  convenient  opportunity  in  the 
past,  Just  as  I  intend  to  do  in  the  future. 

I  trust  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  not  comfort  himself  by  the 
thought  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  make  but  one  speech  upon  this  matter. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  as  we  draw  along  the  length  of  these  amendments  there 
will  be  more  than  one  occasion  upon  which  I  shall  feel  it  necessary  for  me  to 
impose  myself  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  with  a  full  conviction  that  there  will  be  more  than  one 
speech  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  first  one  unloaded. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  awaiting 
with  exceeding  impatience  the  deliverance  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  can  only 
say  that  while  speeches  have  not  been  very  frequent,  I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
thing from  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  measure. 

But  I  want  to  assure  him  that  he  is  entirely  mistaken  with  regard  to  my 
motive.  If  the  farmers  of  this  country  could  be  given  the  right  to  buy  what 
they  must  buy  in  a  free  market,  or  a  comparatively  free  market^  I  for  one 
will  vote  for  the  reciprocity  measure.  It  will  be  my  only  concern  during  the 
course  of  the  entire  discussion  that  when  we  take  the  farmer  and  introduce 
him  into  free  competition  with  his  only  competitor,  practically,  we  shall  give 
him  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  buy  some  of  the  things  he  must  buy  in  a 
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market  freer  than  we  now  have.  It  Is  therefore  that  I  want  to  know,  and  I 
belieye  a  great  many  Senators  share  my  desire  in  that  respect,  whether  we  are 
to  have  at  this  session  some  amelioration  of  the  hardens  which  the  farmer 
mast  bear — ^not  only  bear  whether  this  free  agricultural  bill  is  passed  or  not, 
but  especially  bear  if  it  is  passed.  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  it  is  only  honest 
with  the  American  people,  to  determine  in  advance  whether  the  relief  that  I 
have  suggested  is  to  be  given  to  them. 

I  inquired,  therefore,  in  absolute  good  faith  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania whether  he  would  be  willing  to  renew  his  request  that  a  time  be  fixed  for 
voting  upon  the  wool  bill  and  the  free-list  bill  and  such  other  bills  as,  may  be 
attached  to  it  which  seek  to  remove  the  burdensome  duties  with  which  we  are 
now  afflicted  before  we  reach  a  conclusion  upon  the  reciprocity  measure. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  want,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  to  say  a  word  on  the 
matter  of  those  orders.  I  was  called  out  of  the  Chamber.  I  understand  they 
have  been  disposed  of.    Am  I  correct,  Mr.  President? 

The  Vice  President.  They  have  been. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  a  matter  that  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  request  will  probably  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Stone.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  Stonk.  I  came  in  rather  late.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania presented  a  request  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  pending  bill,  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Vice  President.  Such  a  request  was  put,  and  objection  was  made  thereto. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  understood — I  am  asking  the  Chair  about  it — that  the  request 
of  thQ  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  that  the  three  bills  should  be  voted  on — 
one  the  24th,  another  on  the  25th,  and  the  third  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  Vice  President.  It  was  made  in  three  different  requests  for  entry  of 
three  different  orders. 

Mr.  Stone.  Did  the  Senator  from  Utah  object  to  the  entire  request? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  objected 
to  the  request  for  a  vote  upon  the  reciprocity  bill.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Smoot]  objected  to  the  ^ntry  of  the  other  two  orders. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Baoon.  Mr.  President,  as  these  requests  are  doubtless  to  be  again  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate,  there  is  a  matter  of  form  to  which  I  think  it  is  important 
to  call  attention.  I  did  not  call  attention  to  it  while  on  the  fioor  before,  because 
I  did  not  wish  that  anything  I  should  say  might  be  construed  into  any  objection 
to  voting  upon  the  days  designated,  but  I  think  the  form  of  request  is  one 
which,  If  adopted,  contravenes  two  rules  of  the  Senate;  and  it  is  with  a 
view  of  having  the  request,  if  hereafter  presented,  conform  to  those  rules  that 
I  now  call  attention  to  them. 

The  request  was  that  on  a  certain  day  and  a  certain  hour  the  bills  should 
be  considered  as  engrossed  and  read  the  third  time.    Am  I  correct? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  say  that  that  can  not  be  done  by  unanimous  consent,  because 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  which  can  only  be  modified  or  changed  in  the  way  indi- 
cated by  the  rules,  expressly  provide  that,  in  the  first  place,  bills  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  that  indicates,  of  course,  that  they 
■hall  pass  from  Committee  of  the  Whole.  But  what  is  more  directly  to  the 
point  is  Rule  XV.    I  will  read  that  rule : 

RULK  XV.  1.  All  bills  and  joint  renolutionfl  which  shall  have  received  tnro  readings 
shall  first  be  considered  by  the  Senate  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  after  which  they 
ahall  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

That  Is  one  rule.  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  that  can  not  be  obviated  or  dis- 
pensed with  by  unanimous  consent.  A  rule  can  only  be  changed  by  the  method 
preKrlbed  In  the  rules  themselves,  which  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  recite. 
What  is  perhaps  more  important  Is  Rule  XIV : 

KifLC  XIY.  2.  E^very  bill  and  joint  resolution  shall  receive  three  readings  prerlons  to 
its  pasaace,  which  readings  shall  be  on  three  different  days,  unless  the  Senate  onanl- 
oiousily  direct  otherwise/ 

The  Senate  can,  by  unanimous  consent,  dispense  with  the  provision  which  re- 
quires the  reading  to  be  on  three  separate  days,  but  the  Senate  can  not  by 
mumlmoas  consent  dispense  with  the  three  readinga  We  do  dispense  every  day 
with  the  three  several  readings  by  having  the  two  readings  announced  as  having 
made  upon  the  first  day. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  important,  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
desires  to  repeat  the  request  or  again  present  it  to  the  Senate,  that  that  point 
shall  be  guarded  against.  I  think  the  only  thing  which  is  practicable  is  that 
the  Senate  shall  do  as  we  did,  the  Chair  will  remember,  upon  the  former  occa- 
sion— ^provide  that  we  will  take  the  matter  up  for  disposition  at  the  stage  in 
which  it  is  found  at  that  time.  It  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Senate,  before 
it  reaches  that  day,  to  take  it  up  and  pass  it  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
into  the  Senate,  and  to  pass  the  stage  of  the  engrossment  and  third  reading, 
and  then  bring  it  within  the  operation  of  the  proposed  consent  But  I  respect- 
fully submit  that  with  that  positive  provision  in  the  rule  we  can  not,  in  advance, 
say  that  a  bill  shall  be  considered  as  read  the  third  time.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  rules  are  different,  that  is  a 
constant  practice,  and  a  proper  practice;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  but 
that  it  might  be  a  desirable  practice  here;  but  it  is  certainly,  in  my  opinion, 
absolutely  in  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 


BECIPBOCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reciprocity  measure,  House  bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Mr.  President,  our  predecessors  have  proceeded  primarily 
upon  the  principle  that  "  he  who  does  not  first  care  for  his  own  household  is 
worse  than  an  infidel,"  but  they  did  not  ignore  its  corollary,  viz,  in  a  republic 
that  household  is  related  to  every  other  in  a  measure,  and  he  who  will  not  rec- 
ognize those  relations  and  accept  whatever  enlarges  the  real  benefits  of  his 
household  by  extending  rights  and  benefits  to  others  is  something  less  than 
highly  christianized.  Tariffs  are,  in  a  measure,  restraints  upon  trade;  but  in 
order  to  maintain  a  country  at  its  highest  efllciency  in  trade,  industry,  and  for 
international  peace  and  amity,  it  must  develop  its  own  resources  and  encourage 
diversity  of  enterprise  by  offering  proper  inducement  to  the  investment  of 
capital  in  those  things  which  can  and  ought  to  be  done  here  through  the  em- 
ployment of  American  genius  and  American  labor  at  the  highest  possible  wage 
and  standard  of  living.  To  attain  this  highest  condition  it  is  necessary  that  a 
tariff  approximately  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad  be  Imposed  upon  competing  articles  seeking  entrance  into  the  United 
States  from  countries  having  a  lower  standard  of  wages  and  living  than  ours. 
With  this  as  a  rule,  and  omitting  for  the  time  the  question  of  revenue,  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  the  clear  duty  of  the  United  States,  and  for  its  best  good,  to 
enter  into  the  freest  relations  possible  with  those  nations  where  the  conditions 
of  living  and  industry  are  similar  to  those  of  our  own  country. 

Does  the  Dominion  of  Canada  come  within  the  class  of  nations  to  which 
f.uch  description  applies?  After  the  most  careful  and  unbiased  study  of  which 
I  am  capable,  I  believe  that  it  does.  We  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the 
individual  Senator  must  decide  this  matter  for  himself,  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
vote  for  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries. 
Personally,  I  would  not  have  brought  it  for>vard  at  this  time  and  in  this  form 
if  I  had  been  in  control  of  the  matter.  I  would  have  striven  hard  and  long  for 
a  treaty  which  would  have  included  all  of  the  products  of  Canadian  and  United 
States  industries  in  the  free  list,  for  I  am  convinced  that  reciprocity  with 
Canada  can  never  be  the  greatest  success  until  manufactured  as  well  as 
natural  products  meet  no  customs  wall  in  passing  between  the  two  countries. 
Under  the  pending  measure  there  will  be  too  many  opportunities  for  national 
changes  and  discriminations  in  tariffs  for  its  unquestioned  permanence  and 
safety.  Furthermore,  the  country  is  being  disturbed  in  its  every  Industrial 
part  by  pending  and  threatening  tariff  revisions;  and  if  depression  comes,  as  I 
fear  it  may,  reciprocity  will  be  credited  with  being  the  entering  wedge  of  busi- 
ness disaster,  and  repudiation  may  be  the  result.  I  am  .sorry  that  some  Sen- 
ators feel  that  it  is  the  part  of  good  statesmanship  to  indulge  so  extensively 
in  extravagant  and  inflammatory  statements  and  in  such  peculiar  methods  In- 
tended to  complicate  the  passage  of  the  measure,  but  which  may  result  in  em- 
barrassment to  its  administration  when  enacted  into  law. 

But  the  matter  is  here  in  this  form.  It  has  been  presented  by  a  Republican 
President,   whom   nobody   has  openly  charged  with   mercenary  or  improper 
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mot i vets,  aud  It  Is  not  out  of  harmony  with  the  time-honored  principle  of  a 
Bepublican  protective  tariff.    That  principle  is,  in  effect,  that  duties  should  be 
levied  only  uix>n  imports  from  nations  where  the  cost  of  production  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  cost  in  this  country.    The  cost  of  production  in  Canada 
of  the  products  Included  in  the  pending  measure  is  not  materially,  if  it  is  any, 
lees  than  the  cost  of  production  of  such  articles  in  the  United  States.     The 
lieople  of  the  two  countries  are  the  same  in  blood,  in  civilization,  in  methods 
of  living,  in  ideiils,  and  in.  destiny.    Indeed,  people  from  the  States  are  almost 
as  numerous  in  many  parts  of  Canada  as  those  bom  under  the  British  Jack, 
and  the  percentage  of  Canadian-born  citizens  In  the  United  States  is  very  large. 
We  are  closer  neighbors  to  Canada  in  every  sense  of  the  word  than  we  are  to 
any  other  nation  on  earth.     If  the  fortune  and  circumstance  of  post-Revolu- 
tionary treaties  had  not  arbitrarily  fixed  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  instead  of  IH"*  40%  as  the  boundary  line  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  no  voice  would  now  be  raised  against  a  bigger 
America.     It  would  have  seemed  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  there 
should  t>e  one  great  economic  unit  in  habitable  America  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    It  Is  one  country  by  nature,  but  in  the'  economy  of  man  it  has  been 
made  into  two,  accompanied  by  all  the  economic  waste  of  separate  organiza- 
tions.   There  is  little  hope  or  prospect  that  one  flag  will  float  over  Washington 
and  Ottawa,  but  surely  two  nations  bound  so  closely  together  by  nature  should 
not  be  separated  by  commercial  and  industrial  barriers.    Several  times  in  our 
history  we  have  been  close  to  commercial  freedom  with  Canada,  and  at  one 
fatal  hour  we  were  close  to  national  unity.     I  say  fatal,  not  that  the  union 
would  have  been  disastrous,  but  because  the  hour  was  untimely  struck.    The 
occasion  was  not  right.     Had  no  unusual  or  foreseen  difficulties  arisen  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Marcy-Elgin  treaty  of  1854-1866,  I  believe  by  this  time 
there  would  have  been  no  trade  controversy  over  Canada,  for  there  would  have 
be^i  but  one  commercial  flag  on  the  Western  Continent  north  of  Mexico.    Feel- 
ing In  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  was  embittered  by  British  sympa- 
thy with  the  southern  cause,  and  Canada  became  the  asylum  for  southern  sym^ia- 
thlzers.    The  Alabama  was  fitted  out  in  British  ports  and  waters  to  prey  upon 
and  harass  the  interests  of  the  United  States.     The  treaty  period,  unfortu- 
nately, ended  at>out  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war.    The  sentiment  of  the 
North  was  hostile  to  everything  pro-British.    The  Alabama  claims  came  up  for 
settlement,  and  in  the  later  sixties  there  was  a  general  feeling  throughout  this 
country  that  the  projier  conii)ensation  for  England  to  make  to  the  United  States 
was  to  cede  CYinada  to  it.     Senator  Sumner,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  o|)enly  advocated  annexation,  and  in  the  early  imrt  of  1870  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hamilton  Fish  ureed  ui)on  England's  ambassador.  Sir  Fxlward 
Thornton,  the  advisability  of  England's  withdrawal  from  Canada.     The  am- 
tmssador  was  instrncte<l  to  consent  to  this  proi)osltion  if  Canada  would  take 
the  initiative,  but  this  Canada  refused  to  do,  owing  to  the  Intense  feeling  which 
had  grown  up  as  the  result  of  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  the  revoca- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  treaty  of  18M. 

Before  and  at  the  time  of  the  Elgin  treaty  there  was  much  talk  of  union 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  But  at  that  time  the  dissensions  over 
slavery  between  the  two  sections  of  our  country  imjieded.  If  they  did  not  pre- 
vent, annexation.  The  North  was  for  annexation — the  South  was  against  it 
and  advocates!  reciprocity  in  trade  as  a  preventive  of  union.  The  addition  of 
Camidfl  to  the  I'nited  States  would  be  Increasing  free  territory,  for  slavery 
could  not  exist  in  the  North.  Indeed,  the  pages  of  the  history  of  our  relations 
with  Canada  seem  full  of  untimely  and  unsuccessful  efforts  at  union  and  reci- 
pnK*lty,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  strike  the  time  and  occasion  right.  The 
l»eop]e  of  both  countries  have  not,  however,  given  up  hoj^e,  and  still  express  a 
longing  for  those  mutual  advantages  which  are  possible  in  unrestrlcte<l  oom- 
nierclal   intercourse. 

The  bill  before  us  is  not  a  realization  of  our  hopes  and  desires.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  recognition  of  International  comity.  It  is  an  agreement  to 
begin  taking  down  the  useless  wall  between  parts  of  the  same  industrial  field. 
It  Is  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  now.  Shall  we  refuse  to  begin  a  universally 
icknowledged  good  work  when  we  have  the  chance  slnii)ly  because  It  does  not 
oegln  or  end  at  the  place  we  would  have  seleotwl?  Or  because  we  are  piqued 
at  the  architect  who  laid  out  the  plans?  Or  because  the  scheme  does  not  and 
can  not  contain  all  of  our  notions  as  to  what  should  be  in  it?  If  we  wait  for 
such  objections  to  dlsjippear  we  will  never  begin.  Let  us  accept  it  with  the 
hope  that  none  of  the  extraneous  difficult !os  encountered  In  the  past  shall  Inter- 
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vene,  and  that  once  engaged  in  the  work  of  friendship  we  shall  become  better 
friends  and  together  shall  understand  that  the  removal  of  the  ugly  and  oacleas 
barriers  to  trade  will  extend  Canada's  horizon  to  the  south  and  that  of  tlie 
United  States  to  the  north,  so  that  the  eye  of  industry  may  sweep  with  unbroken 
Tision  from  Hudsons  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  this  measure  will  Inure  to  the  benefit 
of  Canada  and  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States;  and  as  proof  of 
this  the  proponents  of  that  theory  bring  forward  those  arguments,  and  only 
those,  which  could  with  equal  force  be  urged  against  reciprocity  among  tbe 
States.  The  United  States  lies  between  the  two  oceans;  so  does  Canada.  The 
United  States  is  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone ;  so  is  habitable  Canada.  Tbe 
United  States  lies  south  and  Canada  north  of  an  imaginary  line  which  can  not 
be  located  except  by  a  surveyor.  The  only  difference  is  that  Canada,  belns 
north,  shades  into  the  Frigid  Zone,  and  for  every  degree  it  extends  north  from 
our  northern  boundary  the  season  for  agriculture  is  shortened  and  the  risks 
from  frosts  and  droughts  increase.  It  is  probable  that  in  time  much  of  the  agri- 
cultural land  of  Canada  will  be  utilized  for  wheat  This  will  occur  as  fost  as 
the  world's  demand  encourages  it.  This  development  will  take  place  in  full 
measure  only  when  and  because  such  demand  shall  warrant  the  higher  price 
which  the  additional  risks  will  make  necessary.  I  know  that  many  men  have 
sold  their  developed  high-priced  lands  in  the  States  and  have  gone  into  Canada 
to  take  up  the  lower-priced  lands  there  in  the  hope  that  the  rise  in  value  of 
these  virgin  lands  will  bring  them  a  fortune  in  a  few  years.  It  is  the  same  Idee 
which  actuates  men  to  buy  even  intrinsically  worthless  land  near  a  growini^ 
city.  They  expect  that  the  city  in  its  growth  will  some  day  reach  them,  when 
their  property  will  warrant  draining,  filling,  and  platting  for  city  property. 
Some  of  these  immigrants  to  Canada  will  have  the  endurance  and  strength  and 
financial  ability  to  abide  the  time,  which  is  sure  to  come,  when  from  the  In- 
crease in  land  values  they  will  reap  their  reward;  but  for  mc,  I  would  prefer 
to  clear  a  farm  from  among  the  forests  and  stump  barrens  of  Michigan  than 
to  encounter  the  frosts  and  privations  of  northern  Canada.  Already  hundreds 
of  disappointed  Americans  are  wending  their  way  back  to  the  United  States — 
"God's  country,"  as  they  call  IL 

Mr.  BosAH.  Mr.  President. 

The  Pbesiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Gladly. 

Mr.  Borah.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  100,000  Americans  last  year  left  tbe 
United  States  and  went  to  Canada,  and  have  become  permanent  citizens  there. 

Mr.  Town  SEND.  Last  year  124,000  people  went  from  the  United  States  into 
Canada.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  proportion  of  them  were  native-born 
Americana  I  know  that  94,000  people  left  Canada  and  came  into  the  United 
States  during  that  time,  and  I  do  know  that  of  that  number  23,000  were  men 
who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  and  had  gone  into  Canada  and  come  back. 

Mr.  Borah.  Those  who  left  Canada  and  came  back  were  not  of  the  same  ele- 
ment of  the  producing  classes  as  those  who  left  the  United  States  and  went  Into 
Canada.  They  were  following  other  vocations.  I  know  that  there  are  now  a 
million  and  a  half  Canadians  in  this  country,  but  they  are  not  engaged  In 
farming. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  that  statement,  because  I  have 
not  investigated  as  to  the  particular  vocations  which  those  people  entered.  I 
simply  know  that  the  report  shows  that  124,000  people  from  the  United  States 
went  into  Canada  last  year  and  94,000  from  Canada  came  here.  This  means 
that  the  percentage  of  Immigration  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  Is 
larger  than  the  percentage  of  emigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canada. 

But  Canada  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  developed,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  hardy  short-seasoned  wheat  will  be  produced :  but  I  repeat*  that 
will  be  when  there  is  a  market  for  It  and  that  market  will  be  caused  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  wheat  and  by  the  decreased  production  in  other  at 
present  wheat-growing  sections.  To-day  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  it  will  never  be  lees; 
but  only  about  one  farmer  in  five  grows  wheat.  I  ought  to  say  also  that  while 
it  is  charged  that  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing  her  wheat  production,  last  year 
she  produced  17,000,000  bushels  less  than  she  did  the  year  before,  and  that  her 
agricultural  products  in  1910  amounted  to  something  like  $26,000,000  leM  than 
they  did  in  1900. 
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Gradnally  the  longer-settled  portions  of  this  country  are  abandoning  the 
culture  of  wheat  for  more  profitable  products,  and  when  the  natural  wheat 
producing  soil  is  exhausted  it  is  turned  over  to  other  uses,  and  as  wheat- 
growing  decreases  In  proportion  to  consumption  the  price  will  tend  to  rise, 
and  those  who  are  wedded  to  wheat  culture,  and  can  not  be  divorced  ftrom  it, 
will  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  it  will  pay  them  to  so  fertilize  the  soil  and 
cultivate  the  crop  as  to  obtain  a  proper  return  for  their  toil  and  outlay.  ' 

To-day  if  all  the  surplus  wheat  of  Canada  found  an  outlet  through  American 
markets  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  materially  affect  the  price.  If  we  used 
Oanada'8  export,  we  could  and  would  export  more  of  our  own  crop.  But  we 
will  not  use  it.  The  surplus  from  both  countries  will  continue  to  find  its 
market  abroad  except  in  case  of  a  crop  failure  in  either  country.  Then  the 
other  country  will  supply,  as  It  ought  to  supply,  the  deficiency. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  supply  of  wheat  outrunning 
the  demand.  It  is  true  that  for  years  the  trend  of  population  has  been  away 
from  the  farm  and  to  the  city,  but  that  simply  increased  the  demand  for  wheat. 
Producers  have  become  consumers. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  this  measure  tmse  their  prophecies  of 
disaster  to  the  farmers  upon  the  proposition  that  Canadian  prices  are  lower 
than  United  States  prices,  and  wheat  is  the  overworked  item  of  illustration. 
Now,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  arguing  that  because  prices  are  higher  in 
one  country  than  they  are  in  another  therefore  the  country  of  higher  prices 
will  be  injured  by  a  removal  of  duties.  Some  have  also  contended  as  though 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Government  to  insure  selling  prices.  When  before 
did  the  advocates  of  protection  ever  publicly  announce  that  a  tariff  was 
Inaugurated  to  increase  prices?  When  infant  industries  which  ought  to  have 
been  established  in  this  country  were  seeking  to  establish  themselves,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  to  afford  protection  against  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  institutions  abroad,  and  under  those  circumstances  the 
Government  was  properly  generous,  but  when  such  industries  here  have  be- 
come established,  then  no  one  has  intelligently  urged  that  a  duty  should  be 
retained  for  protection  except  in  cases  where,  by  reason  of  higher  wages 
paid  and  other  greater  legitimate  expenses  incurred,  the  cost  of  production 
to  oar  producers  was  materially  greater  than  the  cost  to  our  competitors, 
and  I  at  least  have  always  had  In  mind  that  this  system  would  Induce  com- 
petition among  our  producers  which  would  eventually  cheapen  products  to 
the  oonsomer.    And  It  has  done  so. 

In  other  words,  I  have  believed,  and  I  still  believe,  that  we  should  protect 
thoee,  and  only  those,  of  our  home  industries  which  should  exist  here  in  which 
the  legitimate  cost  of  production  is  materially  greater  than  it  is  with  their 
competitors,  and  then  only  to  the  exent  of  the  difference  in  such  cost,  and  this 
means  that  coet  and  not  selling  price  is  the  basis  for  fixing  tariffs. 

Bnt  let  us  take,  for  argument's  sake,  the  position  assumed  by  the  opponents 
of  this  measure — removal  or  reduction  of  duties  means  a  loss  to  the  country  of 
hl^er  prices.  Measured  by  their  standard,  will  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
be  a  financial  detriment  to  our  farmer? 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  PaxsroiNO  OmocB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho? 

Mr.  TOwHSEifi).  I  do. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  there  upon  what  theory,  then, 
has  It  been  that  the  Republican  Party  has  universally,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
trea^  of  1866,  opposed  this  kind  of  an  arrangement  with  Canada?  Upon  what 
basia  had  It  made  its  objection  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
price  of  the  farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  products? 

Mr.  Ty)WN8Ein).  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  or  that  Re- 
publicans generally  have  universally  opposed  such  a  treaty  with  Canada.  I 
am  convinced  after  having  read  the  history  of  all  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Canada,  that  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country  and  of  Canada  to  establish  Just  such  mutual  relations  as  are 
now  proposed  and  that  disposition  existed  even  before  the  treaty  of  18M. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  interrupt  the  Senator  now  to 
take  the  time  to  do  so.  but  I  will  before  very  long  show  the  Senator  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  every  campaign  where  the  issue  has  been  up,  including  the 
campaign  which  brought  the  present  administration  into  power,  specifically 
denounced  the  lowering  of  the  duties  between  this  country  and  Canada  for 
fear  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  farmer 
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Mr.  TowNSEND.  But  Mr.  President,  if  it  shr.ll  be  demonstrated  .that  that 
fear  is  not  well  founded ;  if  at  the  same  time  we  are  preserving  the  real  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Republican  protective  tariff  or  Republican  protection, 
namely,  a  duty  which  measures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  are 
we  not  still  proceeding  according  to  Republican  notions  and  doctrines? 

Mr.  BoKAU.  Yes;  if  it  should  be  demonstrated;  but  there  would  be  another 
interesting  question  arise  then,  and  that  is  when  the  demonstration  took  place 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  the  change  which  produced  the  change  of  position 
in  the  party  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  shall  have  to  diflPer  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in 
his  assertion  that  the  party  has  changed  Its  position  on  that  subject  I  may 
have  been  peculiar  in  my  environment  and  my  relations  politically,  but  I  have 
never  understood  any  other  doctrine  as  the  one  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Party  than  the  one  I  have  announced  to-day. 

I  am  insisting,  Mr.  President,  that  the  basis  for  fixing  a  tariff  has  never 
been  the  selling  price,  but  rather  the  cost  of  production.  But  if  for  argument 
sake  we  shall  agree  that  it  is  the  business  of  Gorvernment  to  see  to  It  that 
prices  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  they  ar6  in  Canada,  and  that  by 
reducing  the  tariff  between  this  and  that  country  on  articles  that  would  come 
in  to  compete,  we  would  thereby  reduce  the  selling  price  here  and  injure  the 
producer.  I  say,  assuming  that  all  this  is  true  for  argument  sake — ^and  It  is 
the  only  way  I  will  assume  it  to  be  true — ^let  us  see  what  we  will  get  from 
this  particuar  bill;  let  us  see  exactly  what  must  result  if  we  are  to  apply 
that  doctrine  as  I  propose  to  apply  it  now. 

Let  us  refer  tp  wheat  again.  During  the  last  19  years  wheat  has  fiuctuated 
in  price  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  In  1890,  1891,  1897,  1899,  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1909  wheat  was  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  it  was  in  Winnipeg.  In  some  of  those  years  the  difference  was  negligible. 
During  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1900,  1901,  and  1908  wheat  was 
higher  in  Winnipeg  than  It  was  in  Chicago.  This  shows  that  during  11  of  the 
last  19  years  wheat  averaged  higher  in  the  United  States  than  it  did  in  Canada, 
and  during  8  of  those  19  years  it  averaged  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Canada.  Now,  if  we  apply  the  standard  heretofore  mentioned  and  say  that 
the  United  States  farmer  would  have  lost  on  his  wheat  during  the  designated 
11  years  when  wheat  was  higher  in  the  United  States  than  it  was  in  Canada, 
if  the  United  States  tariff  had  been  removed,  shall  we  not  be  obliged  to  apply 
the  same  doctrine,  per  contra,  and  assert  with  equal  certainty  that  he  would 
have  gained  during  the  8  years  when  wheat  was  higher  in  Canada  than  it 
was  in  the  United  States  if  the  Canadian  tariff  had  been  removed? 

If  such  would  be  the  logical  result  of  this  theory,  will  It  not  be  necessary  to 
figure  up  and  strike  a  balance  by  arithmetical  calculation  before  we  know 
whether  the  farmer  would  have  been  injured  by  free  trade  in  wheat  with 
Canada?  What  is  true  of  wheat  is  even  more  marked  in  reference  to  other 
farm  products.  During  practically  all  of  the  last  19  years  com,  oats,  milk, 
hogs  and  hog  products,  and  sheep  have  been  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  every  farm  product  has  during  some  of  the  last  19  years 
been  higher  in  Canada  than  it  has  been  in  the  United  States. 

How  will  gentlemen  escape  from  the  conclusion  which  their  own  logic  pro- 
duces? If  a  removal  of  all  duties  on  agricultural  products  reduces  values 
in  some  cases,  it  must  by  the  same  token,  increase  them  in  others. 

I  have  heard  much  about  the  failure  of  the  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  articles 
which  the  farmer  uses.  Have  gentlemen  read  the  bill  so  carelessly  as  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that  lumber  is  on  the  free  list;  and  if  the  duty 
imposes  extra  cost  to  the  consumer,  then  certainly  it  is  the  lumberman  and 
not  the  farmer  who  will  be  injured  by  a  remission  of  this  duty,  for  the  latter 
will  not  have  his  lumber  charged  with  a  tariff  duty  of  $1.25  per  thousand. 
Shall  he  not  be  credited  with  this  item? 

The  bill  provides  that  the  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers, 
feed  cutters,  grain  crushers,  fanning  mills,  rollers,  and  hay  tedders  shall  be 
reduced  to  25  per  cent,  or  a  reduction  of  45  per  cent 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  object  to  interruptions? 

Mr.  Town  SEND.  No. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  a  continuous  speech  I  will 
not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  should  not  like  to  be  interrupted  for  a  speech,  but  for  a 
question  I  shall  be  very  willing  to  yield. 
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Mr.  Mc(^uMBEB.  Has  the  Senator  made  any  estimate  of  what  the  average 
farmer  would  gain  in  a  period  of  10  or  15  years  If  he  got  the  full  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  thousand,  upon  his  lumber? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  No;  I  have  not.    It  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Mc( 'UMBER.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  an  ordinary  frame  house  will  last 
about  45  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Well,  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  McC^MBER.  There  are  about  10,000  feet  of  lumber  in  the  ordinary  farm- 
house. And  if  that  was  the  case,  saving  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  a  thousand  feet 
would  be  a  saving  of  $15  on  his  lumber  bill  once  in  45  years,  or  33  cents  a  year ; 
something  like  that.  Would  you  consider  that  an  important  element  to  balance 
against  a  loss  of  25  cents  on  barley  for  every  bushel  he  would  raise? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  I  have  shown,  unless  I  have  failed,  that  these  articles  vary  in 
prices,  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower  in  Canada  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  just  begim  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  items.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  admit  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  I  do  not  take  very 
much  stock  in  this  notion  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber  or  on  wheat 
is  going  to  make  any  appreciable  diflTerence  in  the  price  of  either  one  of  them — 
and  I  am  referring  to  lumber  and  other  products  in  order  to  apply  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Senators  who  insist  that  the  selling  price  shall  be  the  standard  for 
fixing  the  tariff. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  why  he  goes  back  19  or  20  years  and 
gives  us  a  general  conclusion  of  a  period  of  20  years  or  19  years,  the  most  of 
which  years  were  in  a  period  in  which,  on  account  of  our  enormous  surplus,  we 
were  comiielled  to  sell  upon  the  basis  of  foreign  values,  while,  when  we  had 
reduced  our  surplus  so  that  it  was  almost  nothing,  in  1909  and  in  1910,  or 
reduced  it  so  very  low,  the  home  demand  rather  than  the  foreign  demand 
applies?  Why  does  he  not  take  up  those  years  for  a  comparison,  and  if  he  will 
take  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  will  find  there  has  never  been  a  time, 
unless  through  a  cornering  of  the  market  at  some  particular  period,  in  which 
the  Canadian  price  under  like  conditions  would  come  within  from  10,  and 
sometimes  within  as  high  as  20,  cents  a  bushel  as  our  wheat,  and  when  our 
flax  crop  was  short  and  when  our  barley  crop  was  short,  as  within  the  last 
year,  there  was  a  difference  of  fully  30  cents  a  bushel  on  each  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  ought  to  take  those  years,  because  those  years 
meet  our  present  condition,  and  they  foreshadow  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
future  from  Canada. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I 
will  state  that  the  reason  I  went  back  to  1890  was  because  that  was  the  first 
year  about  which  I  can  obtain  statistics  in  Canada  as  to  the  price  of  products. 
I  asked  for  a  compilation  to  be  made  from  1850  to  date.  I  submit  that  the 
method  I  have  pursued  is  the  only  fair  one  to  pursue  in  this  matter. 

The  Senator  seems  to  think  that  there  were  some  unusual  conditions  which 
existed  a  few  years  ago  which  created  a  large  surplus,  and  that  the  latter  few 
years  are  the  only  ones  to  be  governed  by.  Peculiar  conditions  are  found  in  all 
i>eriods.  I  have  felt  that  we  should  take  the  country  with  all  of  the  conditions 
which  can  be  found  only  through  a  i)eriod  of  years.  And  I  have  taken  every 
year  that  we  have  any  reports  on  from  Canada  and  the  Ignited  States,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  charge  that  there  has  been  a  juggling  of  figures  or  dates 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
accuracy  of  his  figures.  But  while  the  figures  will  always  speak  accurately, 
they  speak  accurately  only  of  a  condition  at  the  time.  The  same  figures  applied 
to  certain  conditions  now  will  produce  entirely  different  results.  For  instiince, 
the  Senator  will  admit  that  a  very  little  surplus  has  a  big  influence  in  driving 
prices  down,  and  a  very  little  shortage  has  a  great  influence  in  pushing  prices 
up.  Therefore,  flgures  and  conditions  that  applied  to  years  when  we  were 
producing  an  enormous  sun>Ius  and  Canada  was  producing  little  surplus,  we 
will  say  per  capita,  be<*au8e  that  is  the  fairer  estimate,  are  entirely  different 
when  applied  to  conditions  in  which  we  are  practically  consuming  all  that  we 
pro<luce,  and  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  has  an  enormous  surplus  which  is 
still  growing. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  But  which  is  still  growing  less.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago, 
Oinada's  production  last  year  was  17.000,000  bushels  less  than  it  was  in  1909, 
and  her  ex|)ortations  were  |2«.000,000  worth  of  agricultural  pniducts  less  than 
It 
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Mr.  McOuMBEB.  Certainly.  But  the  Senator  undoubtedly  Informed  tlie  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  that  there  was  almost  no  crop  in  all  that  northwestern  country, 
and  that  year  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  possibilities  of  that  country,  because 
all  the  statistics,  Canadian  and  American,  agree  that  Canada  has  land  there  on 
which  she  can  produce  from  one  to  five  billion  bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  did  not  mention  that  suggestion,  I  ought  to  have  done  It 
for  another  reason,  and  that  was  to  emphasize  the  fact,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  that  because  of  Canada's  peculiar  geographical  location,  she  has  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  drought  and  frost,  which  would  malce  her  not  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  one  year  with  another. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  manure  spreaders  and  windmills — and  I  call 
the  particular  attention  of  those  politicians  and  lobbyists  who  are  so  solicltonB 
of  the  farmers*  interests  to  these  items,  manure  spreaders  and  windmills — ^It 
provides,  I  say,  that  the  duty  on  these  articles  shall  be  reduced  from  45  per  cent 
to  20  per  cent,  or  a  reduction  in  duty  of  55  per  cent. 

I  am  not  presenting  this  information,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  because  I 
believe  the  American  farmer  is  going  to  get  his  tools  any  cheaper  by  this  re- 
duction. I  am  simply  presenting  it,  however,  because  if  you  are  going  to  apply 
this  doctrine,  that  a  reduction  of  duty  means  a  reduction  in  price,  you  must 
apply  it  to  all  of  the  articles  in  order  to  have  it  fair,  because  I  think  it  works  as 
clearly  in  one  case  as  it  does  in  another. 

If  this  rule^  which  opponents  of  the  bill  have  invoked,  is  applied  to  some 
items,  I  must  insist  that  it  be  applied  to  all  Items,  and  then  the  account  balanced 
through  profit  and  loss. 

But  if  Canada  is  really  getting  the  best  of  the  bargain,  what  a  misguided* 
misinformed  lot  of  farmers  and  statesmen  and  newspaper  men  there  are  In  the 
Dominion.  From  the  St.  Thomas  (Ontario)  Daily  Times  of  Saturday,  June  10, 
1911,  I  dipped  the  following: 

ONLY   2   STOOD   DP   IN   FAVOB   OF  FACT   OUT  OF  148    FABMBBS    AT  BBCIPBOCITT    MBITINO   A1* 

STBAFFOBDVILLB  OV  FBIDAT  NIQHT — ^STBONO  BBSOLUTION. 

STaAFFORDVILLB,    Jtffie    10. 

The  largest  mass  meeting  held  here  In  the  last  25  years  was  the  gathering  addressed  In 
the  town  nail  on  Friday  night  by  splendid  speakers  on  the  question  of  reciprocity.  The 
speakers  were  the  same  as  were  at  Aylmer  the  previous  night,  except  that  T.  W.  Crothers* 
M.  P.,  of  St.  Thomas,  was  not  present,  namely.  David  Marshall,  M.  P. ;  Richard  Blain, 
M.  P.  for  Peel ;  Joseph  B.  Armstrong,  M.  P.  for  East  Lambton ;  C.  A.  Brower,  M.  P. ; 
W.  A.  Jones,  jpresident  Bayham  Liberal-Conservative  Association,  chairman ;  and  Dr. 
Johnston,  of  Port  Burwell,  secretary  Bayham  Liberal-Conservative  Association.  By 
actual  count  there  were  143  farmers  present,  and  all  listened  with  attention  and  fre- 
quent applause  to  the  excellent  speeches. 

A    STIBBINO   BB80LUTI0M. 

A  Stirring  resolution  disapproving  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  was  Sub- 
mitted to  the  audience,  and  with  but  two  exceptions  every  man  rose  to  his  feet  in  nur 
quallfled  approval  of  the  resolution,  which  was  as  follows: 

''Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  we  heartily 
indorse  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden  and  David  Marshall,  our  esteemed  repre- 
sentatives, on  this  question  and  hope  that  they  will  compel  the  Government  to  submit 
the  question  to  the  electors  of  Canada  for  their  decision.*' 

Those  141  farmers  evidently  do  not  understand  this  bill  as  its  opponents  here 
understand  it.  1  confess  I  believe  there  is  more  reason  for  fear  of  the  measure 
on  the  part  of  Canada  than  there  is  on  the  part  of  our  people,  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  but  real  good  can  eventually  come  to  either  country  on 
account  of  its  enactment.  It  would,  however,  be  easier  for  me  to  conjure  up 
fear  of  injury  from  the  treaty  if  1  were  a  Canadian  than  It  is  for  me^  an  Ameri- 
can, to  Imagine  injury  from  it 

One  must  be  particularly  Impressed  with  the  arguments  against  this  propo- 
sition by  the  Hon.  George  B.  Foster,  M.  P.,  in  the  May  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  of  this  year.  Mr.  Foster  Is  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
was  educated  in  New  Brunswick,  at  Edinburgh,  and  at  Heidelberg,  and  has  been 
minister  of  marine  and  minister  of  finance  for  Canada.  He  surely  seems  to  be 
qualified  to  speak,  and  his  experience  in  and  knowledge  of  Canadian  affairs 
and  conditions  entitles  his  opinions  to  great  consideration.  I  submit  an 
abstract  of  some  parts  of  his  article  in  the  North  American  Review: 

It  (the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill)  has  been  condemned  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  of 
Toronto.  Winnipeg,  and  Montreal,  and  by  the  Associate  Boards  of  Trade  of  Ontario; 
by  the  Food  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia;  by  the  market 
gardeners,  by  the  business,  banking.  Industrial,  and  transport  Interests,  and  by  the 
Legislatures  of  New  Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Ontario.     The  Elgin- 
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^^^  ^*f^^  was  terminated  against  the  wish  of  Canada.  Canada's  answer  was  the 
confederation  of  the  disconnected  Provinces,  the  evolution  of  a  strong  Canadian  ideal, 
and  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  From  that  moment  a  new  alignment  of  forces  and  a 
new  trend  of  development  superseded  the  Ideals  and  plans  of  the  past.  The  agreement 
narrows  and  restricts  oar   (Canada's)   fiscal  freedom.     It  might  temporarily  snlt  our 

grairie  Provinces*  which  raise  no  fruJt,  If  fruit  cam«>  in  free  from  the  imited  States ;  but 
this  deprived  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  which  are  large  producers  of  fruit,  of 
their  mariet  in  these  Provinces,  and,  In  addition,  exposed  them  to  a  ruinous  competition 
in  their  own  home  market,  the  result  would  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  Canadian 
development  as  a  whole.  It  would  shift  the  best  of  a  profitable  production  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States,  diminish  the  volumes  of  interprovlncial  trafllc,  and  retard  the 
home  development  of  the  food  industry. 

The  pact  is  urged  upon  Canada  on  the  ground  that  it  opens  to  our  farmers  a  market 
of  90,000,000  peoDle.  How  much  of  that  90,000,000  market  is  accessible  to  our  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  live  stock,  grain,  and  meat  productions?  Distance  and 
cost  of  transport  cut  out  nine-tenths  and  more.  The  remaining  fraction  is  scattered 
along  4,000  miles  of  frontier,  and  its  demands  are  modified  by  contingencies  of  seasons 
and  localities.  Even  then  oar  products,  where  they  go,  must  compete  with  similar 
products  raised  near  by  and  with  cheaper  access  and  better  organised  distribution. 

But  we  can  not  forget  that  the  same  pact  opens  up  the  markets  of  Canada  to  the 
oompetttlon  of  12  times  as  many  producers  whose  seasonal  and  sectional  surplus  can  be 

Soured  into  the  present  home  markets  of  our  producers ;  the  vast  organized  ^^ilectlng  and 
Istrlbuting  trusts  in  meats,  provisions,  and  agricultural  products  could  easily  fiood  our 
more  accessible  markets  and  become  formidable  competitors  of  our  less  highly  organized 
producers  and  distributors.  They  have  also  to  contend  with  climatic  disadvantages  in 
many  lines  of  production,  such  as  added  feeding  and  ftiel  expenses,  in  more  rigorous 
weather  conditions,  and  in  later  and  shorter  seasons,  which  handicap  them  in  comparison 
with  more  southern  competitors. 
Both  your  parties — 

He  refers  to  the  two  i>artles  in  the  United  States — 

are  protectionist,  and  apparently  intend  to  remain  so.  Yet  you  offer  to  Canada  free 
trade  in  all  products,  though  you  refuse  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Why?  You  want 
extended  markets  for  your  manufactures,  and  you  see  to  the  north  8,000,000  consumers 
likely  to  be  increased  to  100,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  century.  You  are  beeomhig  less 
and  less  exporters  of  food  and  raw  materials  and  more  and  more  exporters  of  finished 
products.  Tour  natural  resources  are  gradually  diminishing,  while  Canada  has  immense 
virgin  supplies.  Access  to  this  country  will  give  vou  exactly  what  you  desire  in  this  re- 
apect  You  will  be  able  to  replenish  vonr  depleted  stores  of  raw  material,  carry  on  your 
manolkcturlng  processes  more  profitably,  and  sell  the  finished  products  in  the  northern 
markets.  In  a  word,  you  desire  to  make  Canada  for  trade  pnrpoees  like  unto  a  State 
of  the  Union,  except  that  yon  do  not  propose  to  employ  your  capital  within  her  borders. 
Too  will  draw  her  raw  resources  to  your  very  own  country  and  work  them  up  by  your 
▼eiT  own  people,  and,  of  course,  reap  the  profits. 

The  reciproci^  pact  cuts  strsight  across  this  development  and  this  Ideal,  disconnects 
ovr  Provinces,  attacks  our  industries,  taps  our  east  and  west  connections  hf  north  and 
•oath  Itnsi^  and  msnaces  our  national  solidarity. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  the  Canadian  boards  of  trade,  food  growers'  associa- 
tions, market  gardeners,  and  fanners  should  oppose  a  measure  which  will  bring 
them  all  the  benefits  which  the  opponents  of  this  measure  in  the  United  States 
find  in  It  f6r  the  Canadians? 

This  bill  can  not  harm  the  farmers.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  policy  whldi  I 
hare  long  farored,  vis,  a  change  of  tariff  conditions  In  conformity  with  the 
well-imderstood  theory  of  protection.  The  items  In  this  measure  are  cleariy 
understood.  We  know  what  the  cost  of  production  Is  here  and  in  Canada.  As 
fast  as  the  flacts  can  bo  obtained  In  reference  to  other  items  and  other  countries. 
the  tariff  schednles  should  be  revised  and  n  scientific  system  of  duties 
ffftablished. 

I  want  the  wool,  cotton,  steel,  and  other  schedules  revised  if  a  determination 
of  fticts  disclose  that  revision  is  needed.  I  will  not,  however,  close  my  eyes  and 
blindly  proceed  in  the  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  have  repudiate<l 
the  principle  of  protection.  They  have  protested  against  old,  unscientific  meth- 
ods. Th^  want  to  know  from  competent  authority  what  the  diflTerence  in  cost 
of  production  is  in  order  that  a  duty  equalizing  that  difference  can  be  imi)08ed. 

Gentlemen  have  constructed  a  scarecrow  from  the  bill  of  such  hideous  mien 
that  th^  have  become  greatly  frightened  at  their  own  creation.  But,  Mr. 
President,  If  the  good  which  comes  from  this  measure  eftiall  be  confined  to  the 
benefits  which  flow  directly  and  immediately  from  it,  and  they  shall  be  all  that 
can  be  expected*  it  will  hardly  be  worth  the  political  strife  and  bitterness  which 
it  has  engendered,  but  to  me  it  is  only  an  incident  to  greater  things  which  must 
grow  out  of  it 

He  who  looks  at  the  map  of  North  America,  after  he  has  rubbed  out  all  arti- 
ficial political  lines,  sees  a  country  of  fields  and  forests,  of  mountains  and  plains, 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  of  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  distributed  with  lav- 
ish hand  by  the  Great  Creator  of  all,  and  yet  not  recklessly,  but  with  almost 
apparent  design. 

4328— S.  Doc.  80, 62-1,  pt  3b 25 
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The  natural  needs  of  one  section  can  be  readily  supplied  from  another  and 
one  thus  becomes  the  complement  of  the  other.  It  is  man's  business  to  develop 
these  natural  resources  and  distribute  where  needed.  If  you  look  at  that  map 
you  will  see  that  nature's  commercial  highways  are  the  lakes  and  rivers  and 
seas,  and  they  are  not  private  but  they  are  public  highways.  The  Mississippi 
with  its  great  tributaries  connects  the  southern  and  middle  western  portions  of 
this  domain  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence 
reach  from  the  very  heart  of  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  with 
these  waterways  fully  developed,  utilized,  and  controlled  the  transportation 
problems  would  be  practically  solved. 

We  have  now  settled  the  question  of  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  No  fishery  disputes  disturb  the  amity  of  the  two  countries.  An  inter- 
national high  commission  has  been  provided,  to  which  all  disputes  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  settlement — ^the  perplexing  questions  of  international  rates  of  com- 
mon carriers  have  been  cared  for.  This  bill  will  be,  we  hope,  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  commercial  peace  and  harmony.  Thus  the  way  will  be  open  for 
the  beginning  of  the  final  and  greatest  achievement  of  all,  viz,  the  opening  up 
to  the  mighty  commerce  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  a  deep  waterway  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  ocean  through  that  international  stream,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  In  as  brief  a  time  as  possible  to  discuss  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to  the  so-called  Canadian  reciprocity  measure 
and  give  to  Senators  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  offer  and  support  it. 

May  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  amendment? 

The  Pbesidino  Officsb.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secsetaby.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Sbc.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  waterways  connecting  the  Great  Lakes,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  which  shall  provide,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  npon,  for 
a  waterway  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  to  accommodate  deep-water  or  seagoing  vessels 
for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  both  countries  and  in  furtherance  of  reciprocal  trade 
relations  between  them :  Provided,  however ,  That  said  agreement  before  becoming  opera- 
tive shall  he  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  It  is  probable  that  the  provision  is  not  as  well  worded  as  it 
might  be,  but  It  is  sufliclently  clear  to  enable  the  Congress  to  understand  it 
and  the  President  to  comprehend  its  Intent,  if  it  shall  be  presented  to  him  for 
his  action.  It  clearly  does  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  any  of 
them.  It  simply  instructs  the  President  to  continue  his  efforts  for  the  further 
reciprocal  good  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  will,  as  best  I  can,  present  some  of  ^the  benefits  which  would  come  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  from  a  deep  or  ocean  waterway 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean,  via  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  then  I  will 
discuss  the  feasibility  of  the  project. 

I  think  I  realize  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be  urged  against  this 
amendment,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  no  hope  of  accomplishing  its  object 
until  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence,  the  most  complete  faith  and  good  Ivill, 
exist  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Being  convinced  that  the  project  which  I  propose  will  confer  greater  benefits 
on  both  countries  than  those,  which  fiow  from  any  tariff — that  it  would  be,  in 
fact,  the  consummation  of  the  greatest  contemplated  benefits  in  trade — ^I  seek 
to  project  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  as  true  that  the  Industrial  and  commercial  progress 
of  the  world  has  depended  in  direct  ratio  upon  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  means  of  transportation. 

In  their  primitive  state  mankind  have  been  content  to  produce  only  what 
they  have  desired,  and  their  desires  were  limited  to  the  simple  needs  for 
satisfying  hunger  and  for  protection  against  the  elements.  But  when  their 
desires  were  Increased  and  they  wanted  other  than  what  they  individually 
produced,  the  carrier  or  transporter  became  a  necessity.  At  first  the  means  of 
transportation  were  crude  vehicles,  hauled  by  men  or  animals  on  land,  and 
equally  crude  boats  and  canoes,  propelled  by  oars  or  wind  on  the  water.  The 
latter  was  the  most  eflicient,  and  settlements  followed  the  course  of  streams 
and  waterways.  But  these  streams  and  waterways  were  limited  and  only 
penetrated  a  small  portion  of  the  country.  Watercourses  were  nature's  high- 
ways, and  to  the  people  who  could  use  them  they  furnished  cheap  means  of 
transportation. 
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The  interior  portions  of  the  country  were  in  many  cases  more  fertile  and 
productive  than  land  adjacent  to  navigable  waters.  Minerals  of  great  value 
existed  in  places  remote  from  water,  and  as  these  lands  and  minerals  came  into 
demand  land  transportation  received  attention*  In  due  course  the  railroad  was 
bom  and  the  country  was  settled  up.  Railroad* building  at  first  was  slow,  but 
as  the  possibilities  of  railroading,  both  speculative  and  practical,  became  more 
apparent,  as  inventive  genius  became  more  active,  railroad  companies  were 
formed  and  lines  constructed.  There  was  a  real  contest  for  railroad  business. 
That  was  before  the  age  of  consolidation.  In  time  roads  sufficient  for  the 
ordinary  needs  of  industry  were  constructed;  then  began  the  struggle  of  rail- 
road operators  for  monopoly;  then  began  the  age  of  consolidation.  It  was, 
however,  a  consolidation  of  railroada  The  boat  lines  were  independent,  and 
wherever  they  existed  they  furnished  real  competition. 

This  Government  has  recognized  the  value  of  water  transportation.  It  has 
qient  1650,000,000  in  improving  its  rivers  and  harbors,  and  has  entered  upon  a 
most  extensive  and  comprehensive  policy  of  waterway  improvement.  It  is 
seeking  vigorously  and  intelligently,  though  not  yet  altogether  effectively,  to 
regulate  land  carriers;  but  about  the  only  thing  which  has  effectively  resulted 
in  securing  low  and  reasonable  rail  rates  has  been  the  establishment  of  water 
competition. 

No  one  complains  of  rail  rates  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts, 
for  these  coasts  are  connected  by  the  two  oceans,  and  the  land  rate  must  meet 
the  ocean  rate.  The  charges  by  rail  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  are  reasonable,  be- 
cause the  lake  boats  make  them  so.  The  freight  tariffs  from  the  I2ast  or  West 
to  the  Mississippi  River  are  much  lower  than  those  over  the  same  lines  to  nearer 
points  from  place  of  shipment  but  which  have  not  the  actual  or  possible  advan- 
tages of  Mississippi  navigation.  Indeed,  the  Salt  Lake  City  merchant  who  buys 
goods  In  Boston  or  New  York  bills  them  through  his  home  tp  the  Pacific  coast 
and  then  back  to  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  reason  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so.  The 
Arlxona  wool  buyer  first  ships  his  wool  to  Los  Angeles  and  then  across  the  conti- 
nent to  Boston,  because  the  latter  rate  is  fixed  to  meet  ocean  competition.  The 
railroads  haul  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  Chicago  at  a  lower  rate 
than  they  do  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  200  miles  nearer  the  mine,  and  for  the  reason 
that  Chicago  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  connected  by  water  with  Lake  E3rle, 
upon  which  the  city  of  Brie  is  situated,  and  the  coal  might  be  shipped  by  rail  to 
SMe  and  thence  by  boat  to  Chicago.  Water  competition  is  the  one  sure  power 
which  compels  low  freight  rates. 

This  principle  is  generally  recognized  by  States  and  by  the  Nation.  He  who 
investigates  with  care  will  discover  that  the  freight  rate  enters  into  the  cost  of 
practically  everything  of  human  use,  find  its  effect  upon  aricles  of  consumpion 
ifl  to  increase  the  cost  fkr  in  excess  of  any  increase  caused  by  tariff  duties. 

Centuries  ago  European  Governments  recognized  the  necessity  of  common  car- 
riers and  treated  them  as  public  servants.  The  old  common  law  of  Elngland, 
adopted  by  the  TJnited  States,  provides  that  the  rates  and  regulations  of  common 
carriers  shall  be  Just  and  reasonable.  To  the  end  that  they  shall  be  such, 
statutes  have  been  enacted,  and  in  recent  years  railroad-rate  legislation  has 
been  the  most  important  of  Federal  and  State  enactments. 

The  problem  of  cheap  transportation  is  still  unsolved;  but  already  water 
transportation  la  recognized  as  the  prime  factor  in  the  solution. 

The  Great  Lakes  extend  into  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States.  Tributary 
to  them  is  the  most  fertile  territory  of  our  country.  On  them  and  within  an 
hour's  ride  from  them  are  found  our  largest  and  most  prosperous  industries. 

The  iron,  copper,  coal,  tin,  salt,  and  other  minerals  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania  would  naturally  find  their 
way  to  markets  over  the  Lakes  if  a  deep  waterway  for  ocean-going  craft  con- 
nected those  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic;  the  forest  products  of  the  great  Middle 
Northwest  could  be  floated  to  the  ultimate  consumer:  railroads  would  have  their 
termini  on  the  inland  seas,  and  to  their  waters  could  be  carried  the  grain  and 
other  agricultural  products  for  shipment  to  both  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed, 
the  Atlantic  would  be  extended  to  Chicago  and  Duluth  and  a  benefit  to  producers 
ind  shippers  in  the  great  Middle  West,  in  excess  of  any  other  that  has  been 
suggested,  would  be  extended.  I  can  not  easily  overstate  this  benefit  Think 
of  It,  transportation  for  seagoing  craft  would  be  brought  to  within  an  hour  of 
the  center  of  population.  At  the  docks  of  Duluth,  Chicago,  Port  Arthur,  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Erie.  Buffalo,  and  Toronto  could  be  seen  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  England,  Germany,  Russia,  and  of  every  other  maritime  power  of 
EmopeL    Cargoes  could  be  loaded  in  bottoms  at  Lake  ports  bound  directly  for 
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their  foreign  destination.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  no 
occasion  to  pass  upon  railroad  rates  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Atlantic. 
Water  competition  would  keep  these  rates  reasonable. 

But  shipments  from^  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest  would  not  be  the  only 
ones  benefited.  Goods  going  into  those  regions  from  the  East  would  not  be 
charged  with  the  present  high  freight  rates.  They  would  get  the  benefit  of 
water  competition. 

There  are  other  great  benefits  which  would  come  from  the  establishment  of 
this  waterway.  On  the  Lakes  are  some  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  yards  in  the 
country.  In  them  are  constructed  some  of  the  largest  ships  afioat,  and  these 
yards  could  compete  in  construction  with  the  seaboard  yards,  and  such  competi- 
tion might  be  of  great  value  to  the  Government  and  to  the  shipping  interests  on 
lakes  and  seas. 

Session  after  session  of  Congress  the  country  is  notified  of  its  dangerous  lack 
of  colliers  for  use  with  its  gunboats  in  time  of  war,  and  yet  our  Great  Lakes 
are  covered  with  leviathans  that  could  be  used  in  case  of  need,  and  that  without 
expense  of  building  and  maintaining  by  the  Government  in  time  of  peace. 
How  much  better  to  spend  $150,000,000  in  a  waterway  intrinsically  worth  the 
money,  for  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  way  to  get  collier 
freighters  to  the  sea  in  case  of  necessity,  thdn  to  spend  $150,000,000  for  boats 
which  will  probably  never  be  needed.  This  is  no  idle  fancy.  The  lake  boats 
may  not  be  constructed  as  a  modern  naval  architect  would  build  a  collier,  but 
they  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  are  such  as  are  now  used  in  time  of  war. 
Many  of  the  lake  boats  at  the  close  of  the  lake  season  could  go  down  to  the  sea 
and  engage  in  the  coastwise  traffic  in  the  winter  season,  and  thus  work  the  year 
round.  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  field  will  be  opened  to  our  coast-serving 
boats,  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  lake-boat  monopoly  exists,  or  is  being  formed, 
competition  will  tend  to  destroy  it. 

To  me  this  scheme  opens  a  possibility  for  a  merchant  marine  without  subsidy 
or  other  similar  device.  This  waterway  would  induce  the  building,  manning, 
and  operation  of  seagoing  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  St  Lawrence  River,  with  its  sources  in  the  very  industrial  and  commer- 
cial heart  of  the  continent,  leads  in  a  most  direct  line  to  the  great  marts  of 
Europe.  It  invites  the  business  of  both  countries  to  embark  upon  its  waters. 
Nature  never  appealed  more  eloquent  with  advantages  and  opportunities  than 
she  does  to  these  two  countries  through  this  waterway  to-day. 

I  can  already  hear  the  objections  which  will  be  urged  by  representatives  trosa 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Already  they  think  they  see 
Montreal  enlarged  into  the  metropolis  of  the  western  continent,  while  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  contemplate  their  idle  wharves  and  empty 
warehouses ;  but,  Mr.  President,  they  are  victims  of  hallucinations ;  they  are  but 
seeing  nightmares  in  their  dreams. 

A  sufliciently  developed  Welland  Canal  and  St  Lawrence  Biver  would  bat 
stimulate  railroad  facilities  and  railroad  advantages^  and  a  practical  waterway 
sufiScient  for  the  needs  of  ocean  traffic,  extending  from  Duluth  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Lawrence  River,  would  be  worth  the  cost  to  the  pe<^le  of  the  two 
countries,  if  but  few  additional  boats  sailed  over  the  course,  in  the  reduction  of 
railroad  rates  and  the  additional  railroad  accommodations  which  would  be 
furnished.  This  is  one  of  the  unquestioned  lessons  which  such  enterprises  have 
taught  the  world. 

Bat,  Mr.  President,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  project  would  be  for  the  good 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  whole,  I  would  still  advocate  it  even  if  it 
should  stop  the  phenomenal,  nay,  the  somewhat  dangerous,  growth  of  our  sea- 
board cities.  But  if  great  growth  is  the  thing  altogether  lovely  and  most  to  be 
desired,  what  should  we  say  of  the  possibilities  in  this  regard  which  shall  come 
to  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  as 
a  result  of  this  project?* 

As  for  me,  sir,  I  would  for  the  good  of  my  country  hasten  the  movement  of 
the  center  of  population  westward  into  the  neighborhood  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources.  Into  the  region  where  exist  those  somewhat  latent  forces  which  inust 
shape  and  control  the  great  destinies  of  ultimate  America.  But  no  disaster  can 
come  from  this  to  any  legitimate  interest.  It  will  stimulate  growth  and  pros- 
perity everywhere.  In  all  prosperous  times,  in  some  seasons  of  all  years,  there 
is  great  complaint  that  traffic  is  retarded  and  great  loss  to  business  incurred  by 
reason  of  insufficient  shipping  facilities.  This  plan  would  tend  to  relieve  con- 
gestion by  furnishing  additional  facilities  and  by  inducing  collateral  railroad 
development. 
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I  liave  suggested  some  of  the  benefits  wbich  would  flow  from  a  waterway  sacb 
as  I  have  proposed.  I  now  desire,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  discuss  tbe  feasibility 
of  tbe  plan,  and  in  doing  so  I  deeply  sense  tbe  fact  tbat  I  am  not  an  engineer 
and  tbat  my  utterances  may  be  properly  cbaracterized  as  tbose  of  a  novice. 
Tbere  are,  bowever,  some  demonstrated  facts,  certain  tbings  in  being,  to  wbicb 
reference  can  be  properly  bad  and  upon  wbicb  I  can  draw  for  information, 
and  tbus,  iu  a  measure,  and  to  that  extent,  relieve  myself  from  tbe  cbarge  of 
speculation  so  long  as  tbe  analogy  Is  unquestioned. 

One  of  tbese  demonstrated  facts  is  tbat  a  waterway  for  boats  drawing  not 
over  14  feet  is  already  establisbed  and  in  operation  on  tbis  proposed  route  now. 
Last  year  tbe  total  canal  traffic  of  Canada  was  42.990,G08  tons,  of  wbicb  tbe 
Sjiult  Ste  Marie  Canal  Is  credited  wltb  86,395.687  tons,  tbe  Welland  Canal  witb 
2^326,290  tons,  afid  tbe  St.  Lawrence  canals  wltb  2J60,752  tons,  and  tbe  growtb 
of  tbls  tonnage  in  late  years  baa  been  most  pbenomenal.  For  Instance,  tbe  total 
Canadian  tonnage  in  1901  was  5,665.259  tons;  in  1905  it  was  9.371,744;  and  in 
1010  it  was,  as  I  bave  stated,  42.990,608  tons.  Now.  if  boats  of  14  feet  draft  can 
sail  from  Lake  Erie  to  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  by  means  of  canal  and  river  Improve- 
ment, is  it  fanciful  to  say  tbat  the  largest  boats  after  greater  improvement  can 
do  tbe  same? 

In  tbe  first  place,  sucb  a  waterway  as  I  propose  must  be  practicable  for  tbe 
needs  of  navigation  if  it  is  to  be  undertaken.  To  be  practicable,  it  must  be  so 
constructed  and  operated  tbat  boats  may  sail  in  reasonable  safety,  witb  proper 
dispatcb,  and  under  sucb  international  arrangements  as  will  facilitate  mu- 
tually the  free  and  unnecessarily  restricted  commerce  of  botb  Canada  and  tbe 
United  Statea 

Tbe  St  Lawrence  River  route  bas  been  selected,  because  it  bas  sufficient  water 
and  takes,  as  I  bave  stated,  tbe  most  direct  course  to  tbe  great  markets  of 
Europe.  Open-water  sailing  is  greatly  preferable  to  canal  navigation.  Greater 
speed  is  possible.  Accidents  are  less  imminent.  Tbe  cost  Is  materially  less. 
Some  canals  witb  locks  will  be  necessary  to  complete  tbe  project,  but  tbe  fewer 
of  these  there  are  the  more  desirable  and  practicable  tbe  route. 

I  have  stated  that  there  already  exists  a  waterway  on  tbis  line  for  some 
boats.  Canada  alone  bas  spent  upon  ber  locks  and  canals  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
including  the  Cornwall  Canal,  and  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  about 
$97,000,000.  Owing  to  the  small  dimensions  of  tbe  Welland  Canal  and  locks 
and  of  those  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  certain  Canadian  regulations  as  to 
lodkages  on  Sunday,  and  so  forth,  comparatively  few  American  boats  use  tbe 
St  Lawrence  route,  although  the  number  is  Increasing.  Last  yeiir  692  American 
vessels  passed  through  tbe  St  Lawrence  Canal,  or,  rather,  692  trips  were  made 
by  American  vessela 

If  the  locks  and  canals  in  tbe  St.  Lawrence  and  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario  are  enlarged  sufficiently,  it  will  be  possible  for  tbe  largest  boats  to  pass 
through  them.  Fortunately,  the  fall  of  water  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montreal, 
which  makes  canals  and  locks  necessary,  also  engenders  the  greatest  dynamic 
force  to  be  found  on  tbe  continent.  These  moving  waters  contain  a  power 
which,  properly  harnessed  and  controlled,  could  drive  a  majority  of  all  tbe 
machines  of  our  mighty  industriea  And  power  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
demand.  To  utilize  tbat  power  dams  below  tbe  rapids  will  bave  to  be  con- 
structed. These  dams  will  check  tbe  flow  and  create  pools  of  deeper  water  over 
what  before  were  rocks  dangerous  to  navigation.  Is  it  chimerical  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  waters  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  now  impassable  for  ships,  may  be 
made  navigable  by  dams  constructed  for  tbe  purpose  of  generating  power? 

There  was  pending  before  the  Senate  last  session  a  proposition  for  a  private 
corporation  to  build  and  operate  sucb  a  dam  at  tbe  Long  Sault  Bapids  In  the 
8t  Lawrence,  and  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  grant  all  had  in  view  con- 
struction and  operation  in  such- a  manner  as  to  facilitate  open  water  as  well  as 
lode  navigation.  And  so  valuable  did  tbe  concessionaires  regard  tbis  latent 
power  in  the  waters  that  they  are  willing,  not  only  to  build  their  locks  and 
daxns  so  as  to  facilitate  navigation,  but  they  were  willing  to  pay  something  per 
horsepower  generated  for  this  concession. 

This  suggests  tbe  protmble  fact  tbat  tbe  power  |)08sibllitie6  of  tbe  St.  I^wrenoe 
can  be  made  to  pay  for  improving  much  of  the  rivers.  I  am  informed  that  by 
proper  dam  construction  practically  all  of  the  rapids  in  the  river  save  one  can 
be  overcome  in  this  way,  and  with  little  expense  to  either  country. 

How  much  of  the  improvement  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  can  be  secured  through 
the  development  of  its  water  power?  Is  It  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
empower  and  instruct  tbe  President  to  investigate  and  report  upon? 
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The  Welland  Cabal  would  need  to  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  canal  dug,  and  largei 
locks  constructed.  But  no  mechanical  prohibitions  intervene.  Whatever  im- 
provements are  made  in  furtherance  of  this  project  must  and  should  be  made 
through  a  joint  understanding,  if  not  through  the  joint  operation,  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  The  waters  lie  in  both  countries.  The  benefits  would  inure 
to  both.  The  binational  control  of  these  waters  may  make  It  desirable  that 
improvements  made  in  waters  lying  wholly  in  United  States  territory  should  be 
made  by  the  United  States,  and  improvements  similarly  made  in  Canadian 
waters  should  be  made  by  Canada.  And  if  improvements  are  made  by  impound- 
ing waters,  as  they  should  be  wherever  possible,  the  benefits  from  power  should 
inure  to  the  country  in  whose  territory  the  power  site  is  located. 

Improvements  in  boundary  territory  should  be  made  by  both  countries  and 
mutual  power  benefits  should  go  to  both. 

The  fees  from  lockages  should  be  apportioned  according  to  location  and  baie- 
fit,  but  they  should  be  reasonable  and  uniform.  If,  however,  it  shall  develop 
that  private  power  companies  will  not  be  found  to  construct  dams,  which  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  or,  if  the  total  cost 
to  Canada  should  seem  to  her  prohibitive,  I  believe  an  international  agreement 
can  be  entered  into  whereby  the  United  States  can  perform  the  work  without 
embarrassment  to  Canada. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  canal  projects  now  pending  before  the  Ottawa 
Parliament,  but  none  of  them  is  as  feasible  as  the  international  waterway 
which  is  here  proposed.  If  this  route  lay  all  in  Canada,  no  one  in  that  country 
would  consider  the  Georgian  Bay-Ottawa  River  route,  or  any  other.  In  prefer- 
ence to  this  one.  This  is  a  gigantic  enterprise  which  is  proposed,  but  it  is  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  modem  enterprise,  and  with  harmonious  action  on 
the  part  of  these  two  great  modem  Nations  it  can  be  accomplished  to  the 
glory  and  immeasurable  benefit  of  both. 

It  will  cost  mnch  money,  but  its  accomplishment  will  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture. How  much  it  will  cost  I  can  hardly  approximate,  and  yet  we  can  find 
some  information  on  the  subject.  In  1906,  when  President  Taft  was  Secretary 
of  War,  a  survey  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cost  of  a 
26-foot  channel  of  sufiicient  width  from  Duluth  and  Chicago  to  Buffalo,  and 
the  total  amount  was  $26,000,000,  besides  several  millions  to  be  expended  in 
dredging  some  of  the  lake  harbors  to  the  25-foot  depth.  This  survey  and 
estimate  included  improvement  in  the  St.  Marys  River  and  locks  costing 
$11,000,237;  in  the  passage  from  Lake  Huron  to  Detroit  River,  $2,334,180;  in 
the  Detroit  River,  $11,571,450;  in  Grays  Reef  passage  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  Lake  Huron,  $426,500;  or,  in  all,  $25,938,367. 

Canada  has,  as  I  have  stated,  expended  $97,000,000  on  portion:*  of  this  water- 
way. It  may  cost  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  distance  between 
Lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  $150,000,000  for  a  waterway  of  sufficient  depth  to 
accommodate  seagoing  vessels.  This  amount  may  be  materially  redn^l  by 
assistance  from  power-developing  companies.  It  may  cost  more  than  this 
sum.  But  Canada  is  seriously  considering  a  water  route  from  the  Lakes  to 
Montreal  through  Georgian  Bay  and  the  Ottawa  River,  and  another  by  canal 
from  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Huron  across  to  Lake  Erie,  and  from  Lake 
Erie  either  through  the  enlarged  Welland  Canal  or  a  new  one  across  to  Lake 
Ontario,  thence  down  the  St.  T^wrence  to  near  Ogdensburg,  and  from  there  by 
canal  to  the  Ottawa  River,  and  then  down  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

There  are  too  many  canals  in  these  schemes;  too  many  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, it  seems  to  me,  and,  besides,  the  course  laid  out  by  nature  seems  the 
reasonable  one,  and  I  believe  it  is  possible  for  the  two  Nations  to  agree  upon 
some  system  of  improvement  which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  and  bene- 
ficial Anyway,  Mr.  President,  the  project  is  so  big  with  possibilities  that  it 
should  be  given  the  most  serious  thought  and  investigation  by  the  two  Nations 
which  are,  we  hope,  entering  upon  an  era  of  good  will  and  amity. 

To  me  this  is  a  greater  proposition  than  the  Panama  Canal.  It  has  within 
it  potentialities  of  great  proiwrtions.  Had  time  permitted  I  could  have  shown 
something  of  the  mighty  commerce  which  would  be  benefited  by  this  deep  water- 
way. I^st  year  more  than  $700,000,000  worth  of  tonnage  sailed  down  the 
Detroit  RiveV.  More  than  50,000,000  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the  Soo 
Locks.  Much  of  this  immense  value  and  tonnage  was  destined  for  foreign 
trade.  Suppose  it  could  have  been  loaded  into  ships  which  would  carry  it 
without  reloading  to  Its  European  destination.  Can  you  comprehend  the 
saving  to  industry,  the  gain  to  producers?  With  such  a  waterway  established 
our  grain  and  other  agricultural  products  raised  for  foreign  consumption  would 
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not  bave  to  pay  the  tolls  of  reshipment  and  excessive  railroad  rates,  and  the 
farmer  would  get  the  benefits.  The  copper  and  Iron  manufactured  for  the 
foreign  trade  would  be  turned  out  at  the  furnaces,  smelters,  and  factories 
erected  upon  the  Great  Lakes — an  arm  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  this  may  be  a  dream,  but  some  day  the  dream  will  come  true. 
It  may  come  in  the  distant  future.  But  it  will  come.  Impatient  as  its  advo- 
cates may  be  for  the  hour  of  its  consummation,  they  will  not  be  discouraged. 
That  it  looks  to  the  future  for  the  realization  of  its  hopes  is  no  valid  objection 
to  any  worthy  cause 

Canadian  reciprocity,  with  its  attendant  possibilities,  must  not  be  Judged 
entirely  by  its  present  achievonents,  neither  by  those  of  the  immediate  to- 
morrow. It  should  be  Judged  by  its  continent-wide  outlook  into  the  future.  It 
is  an  earnest  of  that  good  day  when  these  two  Nations  of  the  same  ancestry, 
possessed  of  the  same  hopes,  and  striving  for  the  same  high  ideals,  will  have 
recognized  the  great  truth  that  It  is  wasteful  to  industry  and  detrimental  to 
social  and  moral  progress  to  wage  trade  wars  and  a  mistake  to  refuse  or 
neglect  to  use  those  natural  advantages  which  are  pregnant  with  mutual  boieflts 
waiting  to  be  delivered  by  international  cooperation. 

Mr.  Paob.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  ftom  Michigan  takes  his  seat 
I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  in  his  studies  investigated  in  any  way  the 
route  from  New  York  via  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St  Ijiwrence  River  to 
the  West? 

-  Mr.  TowNSEND.  In  1896  the  Government  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Investigate  the  proposition  of  a  waterway  all  within  the  United  States,  or 
waters  bounding  the  United  States  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hudson  River. 
The  route  to  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  refers  was  one  of  three  routes 
Investigated,  and  a  voluminous  report  was  made  in  July,  1897.  The  Army  engi- 
neers reported  adversely  on  all  of  the  three  propositions.  It  was  thou^^t  that 
the  expense,  9200,000,000,  would  be  too  great,  and  besides,  the  particular  route 
to  which  the  Senator  refers  would  include  too  much  canal  navigation.  I  am 
not  quoting  literally  from  that  report,  but  that  is  the  impression  I  have  of  it. 

Mr.  Page.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  canal  to  which  the  Senator  has  been 
referring,  if  the  waterway  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  ever  deepened  so  as 
to  acGonmiodate  seagoing  vessels,  is  it  not  true  that  the  expense  of  connecting 
the  St.  Lawroice  River  with  Lake  Champlain  will  probably  be  very  slight,  and 
that  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River  together  almost  fill  ,the  gap 
between  the  St  Lawrence  and  New  York  City? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  quite  a^ree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that,  if  this 
scheme  of  developing  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  carried  out,  the  additional  plan 
of  connecting  the  St  Lawrence  with  Lake  Champlain  will  be  easy  of  accom- 
plishment ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  great  State  of  New 
Tork  and  of  the  great  East  in  fact,  such  a  scheme  would  be  completed. 

Mr.  Page.  I  have  t>een  very  much  interested  in  what  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  said  with  reference  to  this  waterway,  but  I  could  not  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  suggesting  that  the  project  having  been  completed  as  he 
would  complete  it,  so  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
8t  lAwrence  River — and  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Richelieu  River  is  the 
ontlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  passes  *into  the  St  Lawrence  River — is  a  very 
feasible  project.  It  only  remains  to  build  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  the  Hudson  River  at  Troy  or  Albany,  and  that,  I  suppose,  is  less  than 
a  hundred  miles 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  And  some  work  has  been  done  on  it  The  Champlain  Canal 
covers  part  of  the  distance. 

Mr.  Page.  And  there  is  already  a  canal  there.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ton- 
nage from  New  York  to  the  West  by  way  of  this  waterway  would  approach 
very  nearly  that  of  the  foreign  traffic  to  which  the  Senator  has  called  attention. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  there  further  amendments  to  the  bill  to  be  offered 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole? 


BECIPBOCITT  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  there  further  amendments  to  t>e  offered  to  the  bill 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole?    If  not.  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 
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The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  and  was  interrupted  by, 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Out  of  order,  I  ask  leave  to  offer  an  amendment  which  I  Intend 
to  propose  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4413)  to  place  on  the  free  list  agricaltiirai  imple- 
ments, cotton  ba^ng,  cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  fence  wire,  meats, 
cereals,  flonr,  bread,  timber,  lumber,  sewing  machines,  salt,  and  other  articles. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  upon  the  table 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  pendSlng  bill  as  Id 
Committee  of  the  Whole  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate 

The  Secretary  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  bill  is  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  unnecessarily  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  measure,  but  before  it  shall  finally  be  Toted  upon 
I  desire  to  submit  a  few  remarka 

Mr.  Hbtbubn.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  merely  ask  for  information :  Is  the  bill  in  the  Senate? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  It  is  now 
in  the  Soiate. 

Mr.  Nelson.  When  was  it  reported  to  the  Senate,  Mr.  President? 

The  Vice  President.  A  very  few  moments  ago.  It  was  the  last  buslnees  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  The  bill  was  called  up  and  the  actloo 
was  rather  sudden.    I  do  not  think  that  is  right 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  there  was  not  one  Senator  In 
five  who  had  the  slightest  idea  that  such  action  had  been  taken  with  this  bllU 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Chair  stated  the  question  distinctly;  and  after  the 
Chair  had  made  the  statement,  he  waited.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Clapp]  asked  recognition  from  the  Chair.  It  was  then  granted.  After  tbe 
Senator  from  Minnesota  had  offered  his  amendment,  the  Chair  again  stated  tbe 
question,  and  no  Senator  then  spoke.  The  Secretary  reported  the  bill  to  tbe 
Soiate,  and  the  Chair  then  announced  that  the  bill  was  in  the  Senate,  where^ 
upon  the  Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there  is  no  criticism  of  the  Chair,  but  I 
think  it  was  not  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  should  leave  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole ;  and,  if  it  is  in  order,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  that  the  bill  be  returned 
to  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  object. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Then  I  move  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the  Senate  as  In  Com* 
mtltee  of  tbe  Whole. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Texas  moves  that  the  bill  be  returned 
^0  the  Senate  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennefylvania,  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  to  consent  to  that.  I  am  quite  sure  Senators  did  not  understand  the 
matter.  They  were  inattentive.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chair,  but  the  fSault 
of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  very  few  understood  what  was  going  on  at  the 
moment,  and  I  hardly  think,  as  a  friend  of  the  bill,  that  substantial  progress 
can  be  made  by  that  course,  although  I  leave  it  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  had  great  experience. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  echo  the  utterance  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  consistent  with  the  usngen  of  the  Senate  to  insist 
upon  anything  which  has  been  done  through  inadvertence.  I  quite  agree  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  possible  criticism  utK>n  the  Chair.  The  facts  are  exartly, 
and  the  announcements  were  made  exactly,  as  stated  by  the  Chair,  and  I  m> 
understood  them  at  the  time  they  were  made;  but  I  was  none  the  less  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  at  large  did  not  know  that  the  announcement  wag 
t>eing  made.  There  Is  a  universal  practice  in  the  Senate,  whenever  anything  has 
been  done  by  inadvertence,  that  it  should  not  be  insisted  upon ;  and  as  a  friend 
of  the  bill  I  also  join  in  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  consent  that  the  request  be  acceded  to  upon  the  ground 
tbat  It  was  not  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Senate  and  not  the  intention  of  tbe 
Senate. 
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Mr.  PENB08K.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
the  Senate  or  of  any  individual  Senator  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  but  it 
aeeou  to  me  that  a  little  fair  treatment  toward  this  measure  Is  Justly  to  be 
expected.  The  Senate  this  morning  refused  to  fix  a  date  for  a  vote,  and  now, 
apparently,  no  one  is  willing  to  proceed  with  a  discussion  of  the  measure.  This 
will  not  be  the  only  time  that  Senators  will  be  caught  napping  if  they  are  not 
prepared  to  go  on  with  the  consideration  of  tbe  bill. 

Mr.  Baiuct.  We  do  not  want  to  catch  anybody  napping  in  the  Senate. 

The  ViCK  PssBiOBNT.  The  Chair  does  not  think  anybody  was  caught  napping. 

Mr.  PsNBOSB.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  anybody  was 
cau^t  napping,  but  the  allegation  of  Senators  who  wish  this  action  reconsidered 
is  that  they  were  caught  in  a  condition  when  they  were  not  giving  careful  atten- 
tion to  legislation. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  is  mistaken.    I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  Penbosb.  Then  I  misapprehended  the  position  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  said,  evidently  the  Senate  did  not  desire  that  the  bill  should  be 
reported  from  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole  to  the  Senate;  and  I  think  that  will 
be  made  manifest  if  a  roll  call  on  my  motion  is  rendered  necessary. 

Mr.  PsNBOSE.  The  question  was  put  deliberately  by  the  Chair,  and  it  was  very 
erldent  that  none  of  the  Senators  interested  in  opposing  this  measure  were  giv- 
ing sufficient  attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  to  know  whait  was  going 
oa  or  what  would  be  done.  I  am  perf^tly  willing  to  withdraw  my  objection  and 
let  the  bill  go  back  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  but  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  show  appreciation  of  the  course  and  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
btlL 

OThe  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  withdraws  his  objection. 
If  there  be  no  further  objection,  the  bill  will  be  considered  as  again  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  No  other  objection  is  heard.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  TMr. 
Borah]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  as  the  basis  of  some  remarks  I  expect  to  make  Inter 
upon  this  bill,  I  desire  to  put  into  the  Record  something  in  the  nature  of  historic 
facts  with  reference  to  reciprocity  and  the  position  of  the  party  of  which  I  am 
a  humble  member  upon  this  important  subject 

My  early  training  and  environment  lead  me  to  desire  to  talk  to  a  text,  and  I 
read  as  a  text  to-day  the  following: 

The  western  termer's  instinct  is  wiser  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  philosophy.  The  farmer 
knows  that  the  larger  the  home  market  the  better  his  prices,  and  that  as  his  home 
market  is  narrowed  his  prices  fall. 

Everyone  will  recognize  that  this  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his 
famous  controversy  with  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  question  of  protection  or  free 
trade.  No  one  in  his  day  ever  doubted  the  ability  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  deal  with 
this  subject  He  was  a  profound  student,  a  brave  and  fearless  defender  of  his 
faith  at  all  times  and  against  all  comers.  Along  the  same  line,  I  call  attention 
to  a  statement  made  by  the  late  Speaker  Reed : 

If  we  propose  to  abandon  anv  industries,  we  had  better  not  let  it  be  the  airricultural 
iBdnatrlca.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stretch  vast  regions  still  untilled.  The 
next  victory  of  protection  should  be  there. 

Oor  system  of  protection  is  not  for  manofactarers  alone.  It  is  for  farmers  also.  Who* 
ever  deprives  onr  farmers  of  all  the  American  market  they  can  occupy  is  false  to  his  prin* 
dplea  and  must  meet  with  defeat,  or  the  system  must  be  surrendered  which  proclaims 
that  American  markets  are  first  of  all  for  American  citizens,  who  are  engaged  in  develop* 
iBg  the  country  we  already  have. 

No  one  will  question  an  authority  so  high  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Mr.  Reed,  had  he  been  permitted  to  speak  upon  this  occasion,  could  not  have 
spoken  more  trenchantly  and  effectively  than  he  did  in  almost  the  last  utterance 
i^ch  he  made  upon  the  subject  of  protection.  The  leader  of  his  party  in  his 
day,  an  Intellectual  giant,  need  I  go  further  in  Justification  of  my  position  as  a 
Republican  in  the  unpleasant  duty  of  opposing  this  measure?  I  call  attention 
particularly  to  this  sentence  : 

Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stretch  vast  regions  still  untilled. 

There  is  to-day,  according  to  the  statistics  furnished  us  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  one-half  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  United  States  in  private  own- 
enhlp  that  are  not  under  cultivation.  There  are  outside  of  the  lands  which  are 
in  private  ownership  easily  75,000,000  acres  of  public  lands  that  are  as  well 
fitted  for  agrlcnltnral  purposes  as  those  which  are  now  under  cultivation.  In 
other  words,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  well  fitted  to  produce  and  with 
proper  encouragement  would  be  reduced  to  cultivation  and  which  it  would  seem 
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It  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  upon  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  en- 
courage to  be  plnced  under  cultivation.  Why  deal  with  the  foreigner  with 
millions  of  untilled  acres  at  home,  which,  if  tilled,  would  not  only  bring  more 
products  to  the  market,  but  more  taxes  to  the  Treasury,  and  thus  lessen  the 
burdens  of  all? 

I  read  also  a  statement  from  another  source — ^politically  speaking : 

In  the  year  1832,  when  the  qaestlon  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  B«nton, 
Bpeaklng  on  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  resolntion,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  domestic 
manufacturers,  having  a  hlsrh  tariff  on  their  fabrics,  were  producing  many  from  raw 
material  from  foreign  countries,  and  showed  that  our  flax  fabrics  were  from  foreign  flax, 
and  he  cited  wool,  hemp,  indigo,  hides,  and  furs,  of  which  flve  articles  we  had  imported 
In  six  years  126,000,000.     Commenting  on  the  fact,  he  observed : 

"  This  immense  sum  has  been  paid  to  foreigners  instead  of  to  American  citizens." 

Among  other  things,  he  said : 

"  The  farmers  and  planters  of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted  into  the  benefits  of 
the  American  system  and  secured  In  the  domestic  supply  of  the  raw  material  to  our  manu- 
facturers. I  hope  for  this  much  for  the  farmers  and  for  the  honor  of  the  system,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  domestic  manufactures  upon  foreign  (raw) 
jnaterial ;  nothing  more  contradictory  than  to  predicate  independence  for  goods  upon  de- 
pendence for  materials  to  make  them  of;  nothing  more  iniquitous  than  to  give  to  the 
manufacturers  the  home  market  of  goods  and  not  to  give  the  farmers  the  home  market 
t>f  raw  materials.*' 

Mr.  Jackson,  in  one  of  his  messages  to  Congress,  used  this  language : 

The  agricultural  interest  is  so  essentially  connected  with  every  other  and  so  superior 
In  importance  to  them  all  that  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  In^vite  to  it  your  particular  at- 
tention. It  is  principally  as  manufactures  and  commerce  tend  to  increase  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  and  to  extend  their  application  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  socto^ 
that  they  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  government. 

These  quotations  from  the  opposition  party  will  serve  also  to  remind  how  tar 
both  parties  are  wandering  from  the  wholesome  political  principles  of  other 
days,  days  when  men  realized  that  the  first  care  and  duty  of  the  statesman  and 
the  patriot  was  to  look  well  to  the  producing  classes — the  laborer,  the  miner, 
the  farmer. 

These  excerpts  from  distinguished  leaders  of  those  times  are  quoted  with  a 
view  of  making  them  applicable  Inter  In*  the  discussion. 

We  had  a  treaty  with  Canada  in  1854.  It  remained  in  force  until  about 
1865.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  treaty  now  under  consideration.  In  some 
respects  it  was  better.  But  it  was  similar  in  that  it  dealt  alone  with  natural 
products  of  the  farm ;  similar  In  that  it  opened  our  markets  to  the  agriculturist 
f)t  the  Dominion. 

This  treaty  was  unsatisfactory  from  the  day  it  was  signed  until  it  was  re- 
pealed. It  proved  to  be  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  farmer  and 
American  interests,  and  very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  Interests 
and  the  Canadian  farmers.  In  this  connection,  I  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Tribune,  under  date  of  December  15,  1864,  and  about  tie 
time  that  this  treaty  was  being  abrogated,  written  by  Mr.  Greeley,  wherein  he 
says,  among  other  things : 

The  treaty  was  a  swindle  from  top  to  bottom,  such  as  would  be  a  reciprocal  contract  to 
exchange  coals  between  Newcastle  and  Paris — it  gave  Canada  the  free  use  of  our  markets 
In  which  to  sell  her  enormous  agricultural  products.  *  *  *  It  gave  Canada  the  use 
T)f  our  markets  and  short  highways  to  the  Atlantic  for  literally  nothing.  •  •  •  The 
treaty  was  a  contrlysnce  to  build  up  an  enormous  empire  on  our  flank  by  the  untaxed  use 
t>f  our  high-priced  markets. 

The  editorial  is  an  extensive  one,  and  well  worth  study  and  consideration. 

I  also  call  attention  to  a  leading  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  under 
date  of  December  21, 1864,  at  the  time  that  this  treaty  was  under  discussion  for 
abrogation.  After  calling  attention  to  some  matters  which  had  been  advanced 
as  an  argument  In  favor  of  continuing  the  treaty,  the  editorial  continues: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  enables  Canada  to  compete  with  our  own  people  In  the 
lumber  trade,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  our  northwestern  lumber  districts,  and  in  the 
coarse  grains — oats,  barley,  etc. — ^it  enables  Canada  to  compete  with  our  western  farmers 
and  dealers  in  the  eastern  markets.  Thus  much  for  our  export  trade.  Our  import  trade, 
under  the  treaty,  is  inconsiderable.  The  whole  amount  of  merchandise  received  at  the 
port  of  Chicago  under  the  treaty  in  1862  was  but  |45,763,  of  which  {16,640  was  brought 
m  foreign  vessels.  In  1863  the  trade  was  $58,238,  of  which  $27,877  was  brought  in 
foreign  vessels. 

When  we  enlarge  our  Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  this  treaty  to  the  whole  country.  It  is 
undeniable  that  In  some  respects  it  is  very  far  from  being  reciprocal,  and  that  It  has 
vastlv  benefited  Canada  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  statesman 
and  the  Canadian  press  freely  admit  that  it  has  so  built  up  the  Canadian  people  as  to 
put  an  end  to  the  former  disposition  of  many  of  them  for  annexation,  and  as  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament,  Hon.  Isaac  Buchanan,  expresses  it,  "  Has  left  the  Canadian 
farmer  nothing  to  envy  in  the  condition  of  the  American  farmer.'*  He  further  says, 
"And  but  for  tne  most  obvious  providences,  among  which  is  the  obtaining  our  redprocitr 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  disruption  of  the  empire  would  have  been  endangered 
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\>^tom  now.*'  The  Inference  la  that  a  repeal  of  the  treaty. would  induce  a  return  to  their 
former  feeling  of  dependence  upon  ua  and  dealre  for  annexation.  We  might  cite  the 
whole  Canadian  preaa  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty  haa  built  up  Canada*  but  we 
prefer  the  drier,  more  inoontroTertible  atatiatica  which  prove  that  the  proflta  which  re- 
•alt  from  the  treaty  are  all  on  the  Canadian  aide,  like  the  tracka  before  the  lton*a  den, 
all  foing  in,  none  coming  out. 

I  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  this  is  from  a  paper  which  was  then 
friendly  to  reciprocity,  and  which,  I  nnderstand,  is  still  friendly  to  reciprocity, 
bot  it  has  more  company  now  than  it  had  then. 

In  the  four  yeara  from  1800  to  1863.  incluelve.  the  importationa  free  of  duty  from 
Canada  to  the  United  Statea  were  $4,107,892,  while  the  importationa  paying  duty  were 
115.200,634,  or  nearly  four  timea  greater.  But  the  importationa  free  of  dui^  after  the 
treaty  took  effect  in  four  yeara.  from  18G6  to  1859,  induaiye,  were  $69,419,925,  and  thoae 
•abject  to  dnty  had  fallen  oflF  In  the  aame  time  to  $2,160,894,  or  only  1  in  28. 

Now.  while  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  was  greatly 
exhilarated  over  the  proposition  of  the  friendlier  relations  which  would  arise 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  the  augmenting  of  the  trade  between 
those  two  countries,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  in  the  light  of  past  experi- 
ence, we  shall  find  that  Canada,  as  every  other  nation,  will  seek  at  all  times  to 
build  np  itself  and  will  take  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  to  ag- 
grandize and  accentuate  its  differences  rather  than  to  curtail  them  in  accordnnoe' 
with  the  spirit  of  reciprocity. 

Tbia  la  not  redprodty.  bat  a  clear  gain  to  the  Canadaa.  In  1858,  when  the  United 
Statea  collected  dntiea  only  on  $818,953  in  Talue  of  Canadian  productiona,  thoae  of  Ameri- 
can labor  anon  which  datlea  were  paid  In  Canada  amounted  to  $4,624,503.  During  1K56- 
1857-1858  the  amount  of  American  induatry  taxed  in  Canada  waa  $18,294,298.  more  than 
that  of  Canadian  production  taxed  in  thia  countrv.  Their  trade  haa  almoat  ceased  to  be 
a  noarce  of  revenue  to  aa,  while  from  our  trade  they  draw  their  cuatom  contribution*. 

In  1858  we  imported  from  Canada  free  $17,810,684  In  merchandiae.  Had  it  been  anbject 
to  the  tiaaal  revenue  It  would  have  paid  oa  aome  four  millions.  In  the  flrat  four  years 
after  the  treaty  came  into  operation  we  received  of  the  liat  of  artidea  named  in  the  treaty 
$28,771,691  in  value  more  than  Canada  received  from  us,  paying  for  them,  of  course,  in 
gold,  exchange,  or  duty-paying  producta.  These  flgnrea  an  go  to  ahow  that  the  treaty 
makes  Canami  the  aeller  and  we  the  buyer,  while  what  we  have  to  sell  she  does  not  buv. 
This  causea  a  drain  of  coin,  of  which  we  paid  them  in  1862  $2,580,000,  and  in  1863 
$3,502,180.  Indeed,  It  is  estimated  that  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  we  export  as  the 
effects  of  the  treaty,  $10,000,000  annually  to  pay  for  agricultural  production,  all  of 
which  the  Northwest  can  far  more  profitably  supply. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  refers  to  raw  material  and  natpral  products 
alone,  the  very  artldes  for  which  Canada  and  the  Western  States  need  a  market,  while 
manufactured  goods,  which  might  restore  the  balance  if  allowed  to  be  exported  from  the 
Baatem  States,  are  not  covered  by  the  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  aince  the  treaty  was 
[MUBipfl.  the  Canadiana  have  abut  theae  out  by  levying  ad  valorem  dutlea  on  all  imports 
which,  80  long  as  I^Dgllsh  manufacturera  can  produce  an  article  at  lens  cost  than  the 
American,  excTudea  the  latter.  Theae  and  aimliar  argumentH  are  having  their  effect  in 
the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  argued  that  while  there 
la  a  possible  gain  to  one  or  two  agricultural  Interests,  yet  on  the  whole  the  farmers  of 
Canada  are  being  enriched  at  the  expense  of  our  own.  We  feel  that  aa  in  and  bv  thU 
treaty  we  have  given  Canada  her  recent  prosperity,  so,  bv  the  right  of  resdnding  It,  we 
hold  that  prosperity  still  in  our  hands,  when  in  return  for  the  advantage  we  have  thus 
conferred  we  find  that  substantial  benefits  are  not  even  repaid  with  common  good  will. 
but  the  very  independence  to  which  we  have  contributed  is  displayed  in  siding  with  our 
national  enemies,  it  Is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  even  among  the  friends  of  the  red- 
prodty treaty  many  are  Inqoiring  closely  into  the  relative  profits  of  the  bargain  we  have 
made,  or  are  disinterested,  and  on  purely  national  grounds  demanding  that,  whether 
profitable  to  aome  of  us  or  not.  It  must  be  terminated. 

This  is  an  editorial,  written.  It  seems  to  me.  dispassionately,  nt  a  time  when 
the  actual  experience  was  with  us  and  based  upon  fact8  and  figures  which  are 
elsewhere  sustained  and  verified. 

We  have  throughout  the  great  western  country  and  the  great  Northwest  the 
capacity  to  do  what  Canada  is  now  invited  to  do,  and  that  is  to  supply  the  home 
market  with  the  natural  products.  The  simple  question  is,  Shall  we  be  turned 
•side  after  building  up  the  enstem  market  for  a  foreigner?  Mr.  President  if 
there  is  one  cardinal  principle  In  the  protective  system  more  permanent  and 
distinctiye  than  all  others  it  is  that  the  American  market  place  belongs  to  the 
American  producer  so  long  as  he  Is  able  to  supply  that  market.  With  one-half 
of  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  United  States  untilled,  with  millions  of  acres  of 
public  lands  yet  to  be  cultivated,  what  reason  is  there  for  American  statesman- 
fihlp  to  turn  from  the  encouragement  of  the  American  farmer  to  produce  and 
fill  the  American  market  place,  to  barter  and  trade  with  the  foreign  producer? 
Why  turn  the  settler's  ftice  toward  Canada  Instead  of  the  unsettled  lands  of 

our  own? 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  within  the  last  8  or  10  years  the  prices  ninm 
the  American  ftirm  have  b<»en  augmented  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about. 
if  not  a  return  of  those  who  hare  left,  a  retardation  of  the  movement  from  the 
ftirra  to  the  city,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  which  had 
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been  abandoned  from  1870  to  1800  have  been  reclaimed  In  these  different  States 
and  are  to-day  entering  upon  an  era  of  cultivation  and  production. 

There  la  one  of  the  great  States  in  this  Union,  which  I  might  mention  If 
necessary,  that  in  1000  had  20,000  farms  advertised  for  sale,  and  farms  In  ooe 
of  the  great  rich  valleys  of  the  State  which  had  sold  for  $150  an  acre  were 
selling  for  $20  and  |80  and  |40  an  acre. 

It  is  a  fact,  evidenced  by  statistics  which  no  one,  I  apprehend,  will  coatro- 
vert,  that  within  the  last  five  years  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of  tho^e 
abandoned  farms  have  gone  back  under  cultivation,  and  the  price  which  was 
reduced  from  |30  to  $40  has  been  increased  from  $76  to  $80  and  $100  an  aere 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question  9 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  Swator  from  Idaho  Inai^ts 
that  the  occupation  of  those  farms  came  through  the  process  of  the  tariff? 
Were  not  those  farms  occupied  in  spite  of  the  tariff?  The  fact  la,  sir,  that  the 
multiplied  immigration  has  occupied  those  farms  and  the  zenith  has  not  yet 
l>een  reached.  Thousands  of  farms  are  still  vacant  to-day  throughout  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  many  other  portions  of  our  Union. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  fhun 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  yield,  but  I  should  like  to  answer  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
because  he  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  think  that  of  course  the  farm  would  be  occupied  regardlev  of 
the  tariff.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  presume,  that  the  extent  of  the  occn- 
{>nncy  and  the  extent  of  agriculture  will  be  somewhat  controlled  by  the  price 
which  the  farmer  realizes  for  his  products. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  was  said  so  well  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey] 
the  other  day,  that  a  tariff  will  not  close  up  a  farm  in  the  sense  that  it  will 
close  up  a  manufacturing  establishment,  l>ecau8e  the  farm  is  a  home.  The 
I'nrmer  must  fl^ht  not  only  for  material  success,  but  he  must  fight  for  his  home. 
But  it  makes  the  condition  severer  and  harder  for  men  to  stay  there,  and  grad- 
ually they  work  themselves  away  from  the  farm  into  the  city,  where  they  can 
secure  a  competency. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  What 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  know  that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  is  a  farmer, 
but  he  is  not  our  kind  of  a  farmer.  He  has  been  speaking  here  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Aniorican  farmer  and  as  a  farmer  for  some  days.  I  could  not  believe  tliat 
the  distinguished-looking  gentleman,  with  his  gold  spectacles  and  his  Hyperian 
curl,  was  indeed  a  farmer,  so  I  began  to  investigate.  I  found  that  my  friend 
about  IS  or  20  years  ago  had  a  farm  of  100  acres  down  in  his  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  that  he  farmed  it  for  awhile  and  played  politics  some.  About  10 
or  15  years  afterwards  a  great  manufacturing  town,  built  up  by  manufacturing. 
^Tew  to  bis  farm,  and  he  cut  up  his  farm  into  little  lots  and  built  75  or  100 
houses  upon  them,  and  sold  or  rented  the  houses  and  lots  and  came  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  fairly  correct.  I  want  to  say  further  that  I 
have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life,  and  until  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  an 
active  farmer  and  could  cradle  a  field  of  rye  equal  to  any  other  gentleman  in 
this  body.  Further,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
built  houses,  I  say  yes;  and  I  built  them  with  unprotected  American  lal>or.  My 
laborers  were  In  competition  with  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  competing 
with  the  pauper  labor  that  you  protectionists  have  been  telling  us  so  much  of. 
And  let  me  say  that  while  I  built  about  75  houses,  when  I  had  built  atKMit  6 
houses  I  found  had  it  not  been  for  the  Iniquitous  and  accursed  aystem  of  thin 
intolerable  tariff  I  could  have  built  8  more  houses  with  the  same  money.  Take 
ihe  tariff  off  of  the  hardware  and  the  glass  and  the  other  things  that  enter  Into 
house  construction  and  I  could  have  built  6  where  I  built  8. 

I  will  say  to  you  that  my  carpenters  were  paid  under  the  nonproteetlv* 
!:ysteni.  oiK'n  to  the  pauper  markets  of  the  world.  $3.50  per  day;  my  masons  were 
paid  $4.50  per  day:  my  hod  carriers.  $2.50:  and  my  painters.  |8.60. 

Now  let  mo  a}»k,  since  the  dlstinpulshed  Senator  has  o|>ened  up  this  ques- 
tion  
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Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me  nsk  the  Senator- 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  further  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Mabxxvb  of  New  Jersey.    As  the  Senator  has  opened  up  this  question 

The  ViCB  Pbsidbnt.  One  moment,  until  the  Chair  ascertains  whether  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  further  yield.  He  has  indicated  that  he  did  not  desire 
to  yield  further.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  further  yield? 

Mr.  Mabtinb  of  New  Jersey.    My  friend 

Mr.  Borah.  I  dislike  not  to  yield,  hut  I  should  like  for  the  Senator  to  confine 
himself  to  a  question. 

The  VicB  Pbesidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do. 

Mr.  Martins  of  New  Jersey.  The  distinguished  Senator  has  opened  the  door. 
I  want  to  show  yon,  my  distinguished  friend  from  Idaho,  the  contrary  side  of 
the  protected  industry.  My  laborers  receive  $3.50,  $4,  and  $5  per  day  in  the  open 
markets  of  the  world.  In  mills  8  miles  from  my  home — in  factories,  mills,  and 
workshops  protected  to  the  zenith  under  the  process  of  the  hateful  tariff— I  find 
American  white  women  and  girls  working  in  woolen  mills  and  factories  under 
Che  munificent  tariff  system  for  85  cents  and  90  cents  a  day. 

Turn  12  miles  in  the  other  direction  to  Paterson  and  Passjiic  and  see  the 
miserahle,  measly  pittance  that  white  women  under  the  protective  system  get. 
until  women  get  scarcely  money  enough  to  hold  body  and  soul  together.  Ah. 
God  knows  yon  are  welcome  to  the  glories  of  the  protective  system  that  has 
made  imupers  on  one  side  and  millionaires  beyond  the  dream  of  avarice  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  sufllce  it  to  say  that  I  am  still  here.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  the  kind  of  farmers  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  represents — a 
man  seventy-five  times  a  landlord  and  perhaps  many  times  a  millionaire 

Mr.  Mabtinb  of  New  Jersey.  No ;  I  plead  not  guilty. 

The  Vice  Pbbsident.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  can  understand  precisely  how  It  is  that  at  least  one  farmer  got 
Into  the  American  Senate.  But,  Mr.  President,  It  is  evident  from  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  under  this  iniquitous  tariff  system  he  has 
prospered  well.  No  one  can  certainly  complain  of  the  success  which  he  has  had. 
New  Jersey,  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union,  has  received  most  benefit  from  the 
protectlTe  tariff  system.  That  Is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  why  a  fftrmer  in  the 
well-protected  State  of  New  Jersey  can  come  in  here  as  a  Senator,  many  times 
a  laaidlord,  while  the  farmers  in  oUier  parts  of  the  country  not  so  well  protected, 
fartlier  from  the  market,  mast  be  content  with  what  fetible  representation 
they  haYe. 

Mr.  BlAimrB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr..  President,  will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
My 

The  ViCB  PBB8IDENT.  One  moment,  until  the  Senator  from  Idaho  indicates  that 
he  will  yield.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

M^.  BoBAH.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BiABTiNB  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  answer.  When  the  Senator  says  that 
I  am  a  hundred  times  a  millionaire,  I  tell  you  I  plead  not  guilty ;  but  I  want 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  was  judging  from  his  appearance  only.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Mabtinb  of  New  Jersey.  My  appearance  deceived  you.  If  you  want  to  get 
the  tmth,  yon  can  turn  my  pockets  inside  out.  I  want  to  say.  in  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  the  first  Senator  from 
the  little  Commonwealth  of  New  Jersey  who  was  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
Iioople  and  not  a  son  marque  was  expended  in  my  political  campafg^i. 

Mr.  Gaxxinoeb.  It  was  rather  a  small  vote. 

Mr.  MABnNB  of  New  Jersey.  Never  mind :  I  got  all  the  votes  that  were  there 
for  me 

Mr.  Qalunoeb.  It  was  a  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Of  course,  I  did  not  desire  to  call  in  question  the  election  of  the 
Senator.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  here.  The  Senate  would  be  a  dtill  place  without 
my  friend  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  attention  now  to  some  further  facts  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  treaty  of  1854  to  1865.  I  have  said  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement  of  1854  to  1865  was  unsatisfactory ;  that  it  proved  to  be  b^eflclal 
to  Canada  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  I'nited  States. 

I  want  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  a  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tnasary  in  1860  by  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch  after  a  pretty  thorough  investigation. 
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I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  these  things  will  seem  dull  and  uninteresting, 
but  they  are  the  things  which  tell  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  we  are  now 
proposing  to  enact,  and  they  represent  the  actual  workings  of  that  which  in 
theory  is  supposed  to  be  quite  different. 

Familiar  as  the  pnbUc  mind  mast  have  been  made  with  the  principles  which  finally 
produced  this  treaty  by  these  and  slmiiar  almost  autboritative  expressions  of  opinion, 
brought  home  at  intervals  as  these  ideas  must  have  been  to  the  legislation  and  diplo- 
macy of  the  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  practical  but  limited  experiment  in 
substantial  free  trade  was  attempted.  The  leading  idea  of  the  treaty  itself  was  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  the  products  of  one  country  into  the  other  free  of  duty,  and  consequent 
reciprocal  benefits  were  expected  to  follow  to  both.  The  varidus  colonies  included  in  its 
provisions  were  left  to  reinilate  their  own  tariffs,  and  each  colonial  power  can  annul 
its  honorary  obligations  without  reference  to  its  sister  Provinces  or  the  engagements. of 
the  Empire.  No  statesmanship  could,  however,  fortell  the  workings  of  the  treaty  or 
had  a  right  to  anticipate  legislation  adverse  to  its  spirit  Correct  In  principle  as  the 
treaty  itself  was,  the  perversion  of  its  spirit  and  the  disregard  of  its  substance  on  the 
part  of  Canada  have  produced  results  it  is  the  province  of  this  report  to  exhibit. 

The  conduct  of  the  Canadian  Government  is  not  brought  forward  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticizing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  that  which  we  may  antici- 
pate will  happen  again;  that  the  Canadian  Government,  using  the  reciprocity 
agreement  as  a  basis,  will  serve  its  individual  and  selfish  purposes  as  best  it 
may ;  and  this  delightful  and  inspiring  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
sisterhood  of  woman  will  have  very  little  to  do  when  Canada  comes  to  apply 
the  proposition  of  building  up  her  great  industries.  We  will  still  be  in  severe 
competition  with  the  great  nation  upon  the  north,  and  whatever  advantage  is 
given  to  that  nation  by  reason  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  will  be  taken  and 
utilized  to  aggrandize  its  forces  and  its  ability  to  grow  rather  than  an  incentive 
to  return  a  reciprocal  favor  to  the  United  States. 

I  call  attention  to  a  table  found  upon  page  12  of  this  report,  which  explains 

Itself: 

INCBBASB    IM   AMOUNT   OF    FBEB  GOODS    IMPORTED    FBOM    CANADA. 

The  market  change  In  the  amount  of  free  goods  Imported  from  Canada  Into  the  United 
States  since  the  treaty  is  shown  in  the  following  taole,  exhibiting  also  in  contrast  the 
importations  from  the  same  Province,  and  subject  to  duty,  from  June  30,  1850,  to  July 
1,  1859: 

Importations  to  the  United  States  from  Canada. 


Years. 


I8fl0 

1861 

1852 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

Total 


$636,464 

1,629,686 

761,671 

1,179,682 

380,041 

6,876,496 

16,847,822 

17,600,737 

11,267,618 

13,703,748 


70,733,854 


Subject  toj 
duty. 


$3,649,016 

3,426,786 

3,828,398 

4,098,434 

6,341,496 

5,305,818 

640,376 

691,097 

313,953 

604,960 


28,800,3U 


I  quote  further  from  the  report: 

The  treaty  was  conceived  in  the  theories  of  free  trade  and  in  harmony  with  the  proi^ess 
and  civilization  of  the  age.  It  was  a  step  forward  in  political  science.  American  legisla- 
tion had  been  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  liberality  to  a  foreign  neighbor,  placing 
her  lines  of  transportation  upon  an  equality  with  our  own  and  her  merchants  upon  an 
eauality  with  our  own  in  receiving  foreign  merchandise  in  bond.  We  conceded  commer- 
cfal  freedom  upon  all  their  products  of  agriculture,  the  forest,  and  the  mine,  and  they 
have  either  closed  their  markets  against  the  chief  products  that  we  could  sell  to  them  or 
exacted  a  large  duty  on  admission  Into  their  markets. 
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TBABLT  CHANGBS  AND  tNCBBASED  DUTXB8  IN  CANADUN  TASim. 

Prom  time  to  time  Canadian  duties  have  been  increased  since  tbe  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  during  the  last  five  Tears  tbe  following  duties  have  been  exacted  on  the  de* 
dared  value  of  various  chief  articles  of  consumption : 


ArtielM. 


If 

Sugar,  refined.. 

Suftf,  other 

Boots  sad  shoes 

Hsmssi 

Oottoo  goods... 

IroQ  goods 

8Uk  goods 

Wool  goods 


1865 


Per  cfii<. 
16 
33 
274 

n 

12 

la 

12 
12 
li 


1856 


PereffU, 
11 
28 
20 


1857 


Per  cent. 
11 
25 
17J 
20 
20 
16 
15 
15 
15 


1858 


Percent, 
18 
26i 
21 
21 
21 
15 
16 
17 
18 


1850 


Percent, 
30 
40 
30 
2& 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Ever/  year  a  new  tariff  has  been  enacted,  and  each  of  them  has  Inflicted  higher  duties 
upon  the  chief  productions  of  American  labor.  These  duties  are  so  adjusted  as  to  fall 
most  heavily  upon  the  products  of  our  dtlsens. 

TAaiFF  TO  BXCLDOI   THB   MANUFACTDBBS   AND  COMMBBCB   OF  THB   DNITBD  STATES. 

The  tarllf  of  1859  was  avowedly  based  upon  an  isolating  and  exclusive  policy.  It  waa 
supported  on  this  ground  alike  by  ministerial  organs  of  the  press,  by  petitions  In  Its 
fav<or,  and  by  members  of  the  colonial  Parliament.  After  securing  our  free  market  for 
all  Canadian  productions,  its  advocates  argued  that  it  was  the  Interest  of  Canadians  to 
become  independent  of  all  other  countries,  and  to  emplov  their  own  ships  and  their  own 
people,  thus  **  keeping  in  the  country  all  that  is  now  paid  to  the  United  dtates.'* 

I  also  call  attention  to  some  of  the  language  used  in  debate  upon  the  abroga^ 
tlon  of  this  treaty. 
Mr.  Pike,  in  the  House,  said : 

I  confess  I  am  Impatient  of  delay.  I  desire  this  treaty  to  draw  Its  last  breath  aa 
BooD  as  possible.  Had  it  much  longer  to  live  in  order  to  die  a  natural  death,  If  that  be 
not  paradoxical,  I  should  be  disposed  to  use  violence  and  destroy  a  life  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  has  been  productive  of  so  much  injury.  It  wss  a  creature  of  mistaken  views 
and^of  expectations  which  had  no  basis  In  fact.  Its  workings  have  been  a  continuous 
and  protracted  disappointment  It  has  achieved  no  considerable  result  which  was  pre- 
dicted for  it,  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short  time  while  I  exhibit  Its 
atter  failure  in  all  particulars  which  should  render  a  commercial  arrangement  with  a 
foreign  country  desirable  to  us. 

•  •••••• 

I  can  tell  him  who  did  make  the  treaty.  It  was  the  Canadian  Government,  and 
Canadian  money  circulating  freely  here  In  Washington,  lubricating  the  ofllcial  channels 
through  which  the  treaty  and  accompanying  laws  had  to  pass.  It  may  be  that  the 
eastern  manufacturers  assisted  them.  If  so,  they  go  badly  cheated,  as  the  diminished 
exports  of  manufactures  plainly  prove.  .^  ^       ^ 

I  know  the  manufacturers  had  large  expectations  from  the  treaty.  They  reckoned  upon 
getting  raw  material  cheaper  from  the  Provinces.  They  thought  they  could  support 
their  operatives  at  less  expense  with  the  potatoes,  wood,  and  lumber  of  the  Provlncea 
than  If  they  were  obliged  to  obtain  those  articles  from  Maine ;  and  while  doing  this  they 
rackoaed  upon  adding  largely  to  their  sales.  But  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  They 
lost  more  m  the  falling  off  of  customers  than  they  gained  by  cheapening  what  they 
bought  The  fact  that  after  the  treaty  went  Into  operation  our  exports  to  the  Provinces 
fell  off  settled  this  condnslvely.  Instead  of  an  Increase  of  export  of  manufactures 
which  should  correspond  with  the  Increase  of  imports  and  the  large  Increase  of  popula- 
tloo  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  export  of  manufactures  fell  off  largely.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  Into  detail  of  this.  Two  years  since  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Honse 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  my  SUte  condemnatorv  of  this  treaty,  and  I 
took  occasion  at  that  time  to  give  the  sUtlstlcs  connected  with  the  whole  trade  with  the 
Provinces,  and  particularly  the  export  of  manufactures  since  the  date  of  the  treaty. 

•  •••••• 

In  his  letter  sent  In  here  a  few  days  since  I  find  a  Uble  giving  the  values  of  certain 
asaiiQfBctures  exported  to  Canada  for  five  years,  from  1858-59  to  1861MI3.  The  results 
as  given  are  Instructive.     The  years  end  July  1  In  each  year : 

1069  M.  185,  516 

iMo :  ::::::::::::;:::ii-i: a,  548,  n* 

iMi 1:::::::::::.- ii-i « «oi,  wa 

iSS 1 2.  696, 980 

I  commend  the  table  to  manufacturers. 

•  •••••• 

It  was  supposed  that  as  this  looked  toward  free  trade,  commerce  would  be  largely 
bwaflted.  Bhlpbullden  and  shipowners  were,  for  that  reason.  In  favor  o'  the  treaty. 
B«t  It  waa  of  no  manner  of  benefit  to  the  shipowners.  The  whole  Inereaae  of  pro^clal 
trade  eomes  to  oa  In  proTlnelal  bottoms.  I  know  that  In  my  own  State,  In  a  profiUble 
Itttto  eddy  of  provincial  trade,  there  are  those  willing  to  foster  the  treaty  at  the  expense 
of  tbawbole  eooatry,  and  they  talk  of  this  treaty  aa  benefiting  commerce. 

•  •••••• 
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Mr.  Bbtan.  I  desire  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Fletcher]  is  in  at- 
tence  upon  the  Lorimer  investigating  committee. 

The  Vice  Pbebident.  Fifty- three  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  calL  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  re 
sumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  offer  certain  amendments  to  the  pending  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  their  reading  at  the  present  time. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  they  offered  as  several  amendments  or  as  one 
amendment? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  ofter  them  together,  reserving  the  right  to  ask  for  a  division 
of  the  question. 

The  ViOB  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  dispense  with  the  reading?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr.  Cummins  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2  of  the  bill  strike  out  lines  1  to  18,  inclusive,  as  follows: 

Fresh  meats — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats 
excepting  game,  1|  cents  per  poand. 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  jars,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  orlne,  or  prepared  or  preserved  In  any 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  1|  cents  i>er  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

BMract  ol  meat,  fluid  or  not.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  coftolene  and  cotton  stearine,  and  animal  stearine,  1| 
cents  per  pound. 

Tallow,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Bgg  yolk,  egg  albumen,  and  blood  albumen,  71  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Strike  out  from  line  5,  on  page  3,  to  line  16,  on  page  4,  the  following  words: 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  com.  In  cans  or  other  airtight  packages,  and 
Including  the  weight  of  the  package,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina  and  rve  flour,  60  cents  per  barrel  of  106  pounds. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  including  the  weight  or  paper  covering,  50  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Com  meal,  121  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley  malt,  46  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barleyt  pot,  pearled,  or  patent  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal,  one-naif  cent  per  pound. 

Split  peas,  dried,  7|  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  17}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food,  121  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  or  other  ma- 
terial, 25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ...  .  .       ^  ,         .        _.    ^ 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  eggs 
or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery ; 
also  candled  peel,  candled  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candied  fruits,  sugar  candy,  and  con- 
fectionery of  all  kinds,  32i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Pickles,  Including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  and  fish  paste  or  sauce,  82  i  per 

cent  ad  valorem.  ^  ^  _^  ^    x..      -..**.  '        ^  ^  ix    ■ 

Cherry  Juice  and  prane  Juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  Juices  and  nruit  sirup, 
nonalcohouc,  171  P^  c^nt  ad  valorem. 

Strike  out  from  line  24,  page  4,  to  line  13,  page  5,  the  following  words : 

Farm  wagons  and  finished  parts  thereof,  22|  per  cent  ad  valorem.  <     ,     ^ 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural  drills  and  manters, 
mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators;  threshing  machines,  Including  windstackers.  Daggers, 
weighers,  and  self-ieeders  therefor  and  finished  parts  thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the 
foregoing,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ,   ^      ^.  _.        ^ 

Portable  engines  with  boilers,  in  combination,  horsepower  and  traction  engines  for 
farm  purposes ;  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  fodder  or  fed  cutters,  grain  crushers,  fannins 
mills,  hay  tedders,  farm  or  flold  rollers,  manure  spreaders,  weeders,  and  windmUls,  and 
finished  parts  thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the  foregohig,  except  shafting.  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Strike  out  from  line  3,  page  6,  to  line  4,  page  7,  the  following  words: 

Asbestos,  further  manufactured  than  ground :  manufactures  of  asbestos  or  articles  of 

which  asbestos  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  including  woven  fabrics,  wnolly 

or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos,  22ft  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Printing  ink,  171  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^    ^  ,_,  ^  *    m— 

Cutlery;  plated  or  not,  pocketknives.  oenknlves,  scissors  and  shears,  knives  and  torks 

for  housenold  purposes,  and  table  steels,  27J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bells  and  gongs,  brass  corners  and  rules  for  printers.  27 1  per  cent  ad  ™orem. 
Basins,  urinals,  and  other  plumbing  fixtures  for  batlirooms  and  lavatories;  bathtub^ 

sinks,  and  laundry  tubs  of  earthenware,  stone,  cement,  or  clay,  or  of  other  material, 

321  per  cent  ad  valorem.  .     ^       , 

Brass  band  Instruments,  22ft  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Clockg,  watchM,  time  recorders,  clock  and  watch  keys,  clock  cases,  and  clock  moTements, 
271  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 
PriBters'  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  for  holding  type,  27}  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 
Wood  flour,  221  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

Strike  oat  In  lines  17, 18,  and  19,  page  7,  the  following  words: 

Motor  Tehlclea,  other  than  for  railways  and  tramways,  and  aatomoblles  and  parts 
thereot  not  Indadlng  rubber  tires,  80  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Strike  out  from  line  0,  page  8,  to  line  2,  page  9,  inclusiYe,  the  following  words : 

Laths.  10  cents  per  1,000  pieces. 

Shingles,  80  cents  per  thousand. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  finished  on  one  side.  50  cents 
per  1,000  feet  board  measure;  planed  or  finished  on  one  side  and  tongued  and  grooved, 
or  planed  or  finished  on  two  sides,  75  cents  per  1,000  feet  board  measure ;  planed  or 
finished  on  three  sides,  or  planed  and  finished  on  two  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved. 
Sl.l2i  per  1,000  feet  board  measure ;  planed  and  finished  on  four  sides,  $1.50  per  1,000 
feet  board  measure;  and  In  estimating  board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction 
shall  be  made  on  board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  grooying. 

Iron  ore,  including  manganlferous  Iron  ore,  and  the  dross  or  residuum  from  burnt 

Syrites.  10  cents  per  ton :  Provided,  That  In  levying  and  collecting  the  duty  on  iron  ore  no 
eduction  shall  be  made  from  the  weight  of  the  ore  on  account  of  moisture  which  may  be 
chemically  or  physically  combined  therewith. 

Coal  slack  of  culm  of  all  kinds,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half-Inch  screen,  16  cents 
per  ton. 

Strike  out  in  lines  1,  2,  and  3,  page  16,  the  following  words : 

Coal,  bltnmiilouB,  round  and  run  of  mine.  Including  bituminous  coal  such  as  will  not 
pass  through  a  three-quarter  inch  screen,  46  cents  per  ton. 

On  page  17,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following : 

Presh  meats :  Beef,  yeal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats, 
excepting  game. 

Bacon  and  hams  not  In  tins  or  jars. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  In  any 


Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry. 

Bztract  of  meat,  fiuld  or  not. 

LArd  and  compounds  thereof,  oottolenc  and  cotton  stearlne,  and  animal  stearlne. 

Tallow. 

Egg  yolk,  egg  albumin,  and  blood  albumin. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Including  com,  in  cans  or  other  alr-tlght  packages. 

Wheat  fiour  and  semolina,  and  rye  fiour. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

Com  meal. 

Barley  malt. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent. 

BnckwnMit  fiour  or  meal. 

Split  peas,  dried. 

Prepared  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds. 

Bran  middlings,  snd  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  eggs 
<>r  say  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery ; 
nlso  candled  peel,  candled  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candled  f raits,  sugar  candy,  and  con* 
fectlonery  of  all  kinds. 


Maple  sugar  and  maple  simp. 
Pickles,  Including  pickled  nuts 
Cherry  juice  ana  prane  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices  and  fruit  simp, 


Pickles,  Including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  and  fish  paste  or  sauce. 
Cherry  Jul 
r  oaaleonolle. 

On  page  19  strike  out  in  lines  16  to  19,  inclusive,  the  following  words : 

Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and  round  timber  used  for 
pars  or  in  building  wharves. 
Bswed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed. 

And  insert: 

Logs;   timber,  however  sided  or  squared;   round  timber,  for   whatever  use:  sawed 
•arv;  planks:  deals,  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  unplaned,  finished  or  unfinished; 
aths  and  shingles. 

On  page  20,  line  1,  after  the  word  ''  kinds,**  strike  out  **  not  further  mannfac- 
red  than  listed  or  jointed,"  so  as  to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

Wooden  staves  of  all  kinds,  and  stave  bolts. 

On  page  20,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

Aluminum  In  crude  form ;  aluminum  In  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods ;  iron  ore,  Indud- 
:  maaganiferous  Iron  ore,  and  the  droes  or  residuum  from  burnt  pyrites;  scrsp  iron 
i  scrap  steel:  Iron  in  pigs;  Iron  kentledge:  spiegelelsen  and  f erramanganese ;  all  the 
'fdes,  commodities,  ana  forms  of  Iron  or  steel  described  In  paragraphs  119  to  178, 
cldskva.  In  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise  sad  en- 
irag*  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoees,**  approved  August 

isS. 
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Strike  out  on  page  21,  lines  7  to  13,  inclusive,  the  following  words : 

Rolled  Iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates.  No.  14  gauge  or  thinner,  galvanised  or  coated 
with  sine,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  not. 

Crucible  cast  steel  wire,  valued  at  not  less  than  6  cents  per  pound. 
Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  curved  or  not,  Nos.  ,9,  12,  and  13  wire  gauge. 

On  page  21,  after  line  20,  insert : 

Coal  of  all  kinds,  screened  or  unscreened:  agricultural  Implements  of  all  Iclnds,  In- 
cluding portable  engines  with  boilers  in  combination,  and  horsepower  or  traction  engines 
for  farm  purposes. 

Automobiles,  and  parts  thereof,  including  rubber  tires ;  motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  and 
parts  thereof,  and  rubber  tires  therefor ;  crude  rubber ;  manufactured  rubber,  which  shall 
Include  all  articles  of  which  rubber  is  the  component  part  of  chief  value. 

Asbestos,  further  manufactured  than  ground:  manufactures  of  asbestos  or  articles  of 
which  asbestos  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  including  woven  fabrics,  wholly 
or  in  chief  value  of  asbestos. 

Printing  Ink,  17  i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cutlery,  plated  or  not — pocketknives,  penknives,  scissors  and  shears,  Iniives  and  forks 
for  household  purposes,  and  table  steels. 

Bell  and  gongs,  brass  corners,  and  rules  for  printers. 

Basins,  urinals,  and  other  plumbing  fixtures  for  bathrooms  and  lavatories;  bathtubs, 
sinks,  and  laundry  tube  of  earthenware,  stone,  cement,  or  clay,  or  of  other  material. 

Brass  band  instruments. 

Clocks,  watches,  time  recorders,  clock  and  watch  keys,  clock  cases,  and  clock  move- 
ments. 

Printers'  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  for  holding  type. 

Wood  flour. 

Lenther  and  nil  manufnctnres  thereof,  including  all  manufactures  of  which  leather  is 
a  component  part. 

Woolen  yarns,  cloth,  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  Including 
all  manufactures  of  which  wool  is  a  component  part. 

Cotton  cloth,  threads  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  manufactures  thereof.  Including 
all  manufactures  of  which  cotton  is  a  component  part. 

Silk  cloth,  threads  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  including 
all  manufactures  of  which  silk  Is  a  component  part. 

On  page  23  strike  out  the  proviso,  beginning  in  line  10,  as  follows : . 

Provided.  That  the  articles  above  enumerated,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation  that  the  following 
articles,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  posses- 
sions (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila)  are  aomitted 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  free  of  duty,  namely : 

And  insert: 

Provided,  That  the  articles  above  enumerated,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence,  and  shall  make  proclamation : 

First.  That  the  followinfi;  articles  immediately  hereinafter  enumerated,  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions,  except  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila,  are  and  each  thereof  is  adniltted 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  free  of  duty. 

Second.  That  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee,  or  otherwise,  or  any 
prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation,  whether  by  law,  order,  regula- 
tion, contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  being  Imposed  upon  the 
articles,  or  any  of  them,  hereinbefore  enumerated  to  be  exempt  from  duty  when  Imported 
into  the  United  States;  and 

Provided  further,  That  If  at  any  time  after  said  proclamation  shall  be  issued  the  Presl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satlsfactorv  evidence  that  the  facts  upon  which  the 
original  proclamation  was  issued  no  longer  exist,  he  shall  then  make  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  the  articles  hereinbefore  specified  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
exempt  from  duty  shall  be  subject  to  such  duties  as  the  general  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States  shall  then  prescribe  for  such  articles. 

Provided  further.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are  ad- 
mitted free  under  the  aforesaid  proclamation  the  President  becomes  satisfied  that  the 
rates  of  transportation  upon  any  such  article  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States  are 
unreasonably  low,  as  compared  with  fair  and  reasonable  rates  upon  the  like  article  for 
substantially  the  same  distance  in  the  United  States,  he  may  issue  his  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  thereafter  the  said  article  or  articles,  when  Imported  from  Canada  Into 
the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  tariff  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  articles  to  be  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  free  of  duty  are  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

On  page  27,  after  line  6,  Insert : 

Logs;  timber,  however  sided  or  squared:  round  timber,  for  whatever  use;  sawed 
boards ;  planks ;  deals,  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  unplaned,  finished  or  unfinished ; 
laths  and  shingles. 

Strike  out  on  page  27,  lines  2  to  6,  Inclusive,  the  following  words : 

Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and  round  timber  used  for 
spars  or  in  building  wharves. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed. 
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On  page  27,  line  13,  after  the  word  "  kinds,"  strike  out  "  not  further  manu- 
factured than  listed  or  jointed,"  so  as  to  make  the  paragraph  read: 

Wooden  stayes  of  all  kinds,  and  stave  bolts. 

On  page  28,  after  line  20,  insert : 

Coal  of  all  kinds,  screened  or  unscreened ;  Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore, 
and  the  drosA  or  residuum  from  burnt  pyrites. 

Mr.  CrMMi58.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  perfectly*  that  this  is  not  an 
inspiring  atmosphere  in  which  to  speak.  There  are  a  certain  numher  of  Sen- 
ators who  seem  to  sit  in  silent,  if  not  sullen,  submission  to  a  higher  power,  who 
are  not  interested  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  There  are  a  certain  number 
of  Senators  who  seem  to  me  to  be  peering  through  the  mists  of  the  future  in 
order  to  satisfy*  themselves  with  respect  to  the  opinion  which  the  people  of  the 
country  will  hold  next  year  of  the  drama  that  is  now  in  progress  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  not  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion  of  the 
matters  which  arise  upon  this  bill.  To  me,  therefore,  it  has  become  rather  a 
duty  than  a  pleasure  to  debate  the  questions  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

In  order,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may  establish  a  beginning,  I  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  and  ask  that  there  shall  be  read  the  extracts  that  are  attached  to 
the  paper. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows. 

[Washington  Star,  June  24,  1911.] 

WILL    VETO   AMENDMENTS — PRE.SIDENT   ANNOUNCES   DETERMINATION   TO  PREVENT   CHAMOB   IN 

RECIPROCITY   TREATY. 

In  a  lone-dl9tiince  telephone  conversation  with  Senators  to-daj  President  Taft  repeated 
his  determination  to  veto  the  Cansdian  reciprocity  hill  In  case  any  amendment  is  added. 

Senators  accept  the  President's  ultimatum  as  applicable  to  modifications  which  might 
Ite  made  at  the  instance  of  Republicans  us  well  as  Democrats  and  say  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  any  acrreement  on  amendments  for  tariff  changes  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  both  Insurgents  and  regular  Republicans. 

POINT  RAISED  BT  FARMERS. 

Many  Senators  have  received  telegrams  and  letters  announcln;;  a  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  law  If  it  receives  less 
than  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate.  This  position  Is  talcen  on  the  ground  that  as  the 
bill  carries  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  it  should  receive  the  vote  In  the  Senate 
necessary  to  render  a  treaty  effective. 

The  friends  of  the  measure  do  not  concede  the  point,  but  they  are  claiming  the  two- 
thirds. 

[Washington  Times,  June  24,  1911.] 

bKIfATC    MINORITY    LSADERS    TO    PI«AN    C0UR8B    ON    TARIFF — ^STONE    SATS    HIS    PABTT    WILL 

FIGHT  FOR  DNAMBNDXD  RECIPROCITY. 

Senate  Democratic  leaders  said  to-day  they  expected  an  early  conference  of  Democratic 
Senators  to  dt'vise  a  program  on  reciprocltv  and  tariff.  They  said  the  time  had  not  been 
llzed,  but  that  this  would  be  the  practicable  way  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  That 
the  outcome  will  be  decision  to  pass  the  reciprocity  agreement  without  change  is 
practically  certain. 

Senator  ^$tone,  of  Missonrl,  who  will  lead  the  Democratic  flirht  for  reclprocitVf  was 
even  more  emphatic  than  ever  to-day  in  declaring  the  agreement  must  not  be  amended. 

MUST  GO   AS    IT   IS. 

**  It  must  be  passed  without  the  crossing  of  a  '  t  *  or  the  dotting  of  an  '  i,'  *'  said  Senator 
Stooe.  "Most  of  our  side  feel  that  way  about  it.  After  that  is  done  we  can  turn  our 
attention  to  other  tariff  matters." 

He  added  that  what  was  done  in  way  of  revision  depended  on  whether  the  insurgent 
flepobllcans  would  cooperate. 

Asked  about  the  length  of  the  session,  he  said  adjournment  appeared  about  like  an 
<»bject  looked  at  from  the  big  end  of  a  spyglass,  extremely  remote. 

Mr.  CuiciciNS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  statements  contained 
in  these  extracts  from  two  reputable  newspapers  are  tme  or  fal^e.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  they  find  great  corrolK>ration  in  everything  that  Is  said  and  in 
orerything  that  is  printed  concerning  the  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  a  minority  of  the  Republican  Senators,  most  of  whom 
have  hitherto  advocated  the  high  and.  In  many  instances,  the  indefensible  duties 
of  the  present  and  former  tariff  laws  upon  manufactures,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  Democratic  Senators  who  have  hitherto  professed  the  doctrine  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only,  have  united  and  intend  to  pass  this  bill,  the  chief  character- 
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iBticB  of  which  are :  First,  to  admit  free  of  duty  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States  all  the  products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  farmer;  and,  second,  to  admit 
^ee  a  small  quantity  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper. 

It  is  said — and  it  is  said  so  often  that  I,  at  least,  feel  compelled  to  accept  the 
statement  as  expressive  of  the  situation — ^that  these  Senators,  constituting  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  have  determined  to  submit  to  the  demand,  so  frequently 
repeated,  that,  without  regard  to  fairness  or  justice,  no  change  whatsoever  shall 
be  made  in  the  terms  of  Uie  measure,  and  that  it  must  be  passed  in  the  precise 
form  prescribed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  make  no  comment 
upon  the  8i)ectacle  thus  presented  to  the  American  people;  I  make  no  comment 
upon  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  abdication  of  the  duties  of  the  Senate  and  an 
abandonment  of  its  responsibilities.  I  earnestly  hope — hope  ftom  the  bottom  of 
my  heart — that  these  statements  or  rumors  will  prove  to  be  a  libel  upon  the 
Senate  and  upon  the  Chief  Executive  as  well.    Time  alone  will  telL 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  extracts  read  and  in  many  others  that  I  might  have 
collected  and  laid  before  the  Senate  that  after  the  so-called  or  alleged  reciprocity 
measure  has  been  safely  passed  Democratic  Senators  will  bring  forward  certain 
bills  to  remove  and  reduce  duties.  Their  former  allies  will  now,  of  course, 
desert  them,  fcr  however  willing  thej'  may  be  to  send  the  farmer  into  free  com- 
petition, they  will  be  found  valiant  enough  in  the  defense  of  high  duties  for  ttie 
rich  and  powerful  manufacturers. 

Then,  it  is  said  that  these  Democratic  Senators  expect  that  another  group  of 
Republican  Senators,  who  for  two  years  now  and  more  have  stood  consistently 
and  faithfully  and  earnestly  for  a  reduction  of  the  onerous  and  excessive  duties 
in  the  present  law  and  in  the  law  which  preceded  it,  will  Join  them  to  adopt  in 
some  form  or  other  a  revision  of  certain  schedules,  believing  and,  as  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  insisting,  hoping  that  the  President  will 
veto  these  bills,  and  that  thus  the  issue  for  the  campaign  of  1912  will  be 
prepared. 

I  am  not  commissioned  to  defend  the  Democratic  Senators  against  this  asper- 
sion upon  their  fidelity  to  the  public  interest,  but  I  shall  not  believe,  until  I 
am  compelled  to  believe  through  the  result  of  a  roll  call,  that  the  program  that 
is  thus  insisted  upon  elsewhere  and  throughout  the  country  is  to  be  the  pro- 
gram of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  of  this  body.  I  shall  cherish  my  confidence 
in  the  Integrity  of  purpose  of  all  the  Senator^  in  this  body  until  it  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, not  by  rumors,  not  by  the  speculations  of  newspaper  writers,  but  by 
the  record  Itself;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  session  may  draw  to  a  close 
with  that  confidence  full,  complete,  and  unshaken. 

I  have,  therefore,  brought  forward  this  morning  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  pending  measure  for  which  I  ask  your  calm  and  patriotic  consideration.  I 
am  not  presenting  these  amendments  in  order  to  defeat  the  measure  as  it  came 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  it  is  insisted  upon  by  the  President 
of  the  XJnlted  States;  I  do  not  speak  for  any  of  my  associates  who  are  com- 
monly called  progressives;  I  make  no  pledge  or  promise  for  them;  but  as  for 
mysedf;  I  say  that  if  these  amendments  or  the  substance  of  them  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  I  shall  vote  for  the  reciprocal  measure  about  which  so 
much  discussion  has  been  had.  I  do  not  present  these  amendments  to  destroy 
the  measure ;  I  present  them  to  correct  the  measure,  to  remove  from  It  the  obvi- 
ous and  evident  injustice  that  there  is  in  it  I  present  them  in  the  hope  that 
by  and  through  their  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  people  of 
this  country  can  be  made  to  believe  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  deal 
fairly  yrlth  all  the  people  of  the  country  and  not  to  select  one  class  for  a  dis- 
crimination so  invidious  and  so  harmful  that  their  confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  shattered  if  the  bill  as  it  is  receives  the  approval  of  Congress  and 
the  approval  of  the  President. 

I  asked  in  the  beginning,  as  you  observed,  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments might  be  dispensed  with,  because  I  wanted  to  lay  them  before  you  from 
my  own  standpoint  and  in  my  own  way.  I  intend  to  take  them  up  somewhat 
in  detail  a  little  later,  but  Just  now  I  want  to  say  of  them  and  for  them  that 
they  do  not  touch  the  general  tariff  of  the  country.  They  relate  only  to  our 
tariff  with  Canada,  and  they  are  fairly  and  properly  a  part  of  any  new  relation 
that  we  desire  to  establish  with  that  country. 

Further  than  that  they  do  not  ask,  save  in  two  respects,  any  additional  con- 
cession from  Canada.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  I  believe  that,  in  view  of  her 
policy,  her  future,  the  promise  of  her  development  and  growth,  Canada  has  in 
the  arrangement  which  is  now  before  us  conceded  everything  to  the  United 
States  that  she  can  concede  and  maintain  her  industries  and  perpetuate  her 
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prosperity.  I  do  not  aak  more  from  Canada.  I  ask  simply  that  in  graduating 
our  oonceesionB  to  her  we  shall  be  mindful  of  th^  market  in  which  the  farmer 
must  buy  as  well  as  the  market  in  which  the  farmer  must  selL 

liSter  I  will  make  more  detailed  observations  upon  the  amendments,  but  Just 
now  I  want  Senators  to  remember,  as  I  proceed,  that  the  only  additional  con- 
cessions which  my  amendments  propose  on  the  part  of  Canada  are  all  kinds  of 
logs  and  timber  and  all  kinds  of  coal.  If  Canada  will  admit  into  her  territory 
all  our  timber  and  lumber  of  whatever  kind  and  all  our  coal  of  whatever,  kind, 
I  for  one  am  content  with  the  concessions  which  she  seems  to  be  willing  to  grant 
to  us.  But  these  amendments,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the  considerations 
which  we  grant  to  Canada,  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  bargain  or  trade. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  purport  of  the  amendments  as  I  proceed 
with. my  discussion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  take  from  the  reciprocal  dutiable 
list,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  a  list  of  articles  which  represent 
the  manufactured  products  of  agriculture  as  distinguished  from  the  raw  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture.  Remember,  now  all  the  while,  that  I  am  not  insisting  that 
Canada  shall  grant  us  a  like  extension  of  her  free  list,  because  she  can  not  do 
so  in  justice  to  herself,  but  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  in  justice  to  the 
American  consumer,  in  justice  to  the  American  farmer  we  can  not  grant  the 
free  admission  of  raw  agricultural  products  from  Canada  into  the  United  States 
without  at  the  same  time  granting  to  her  the  free  admission  of  manufactured 
agricultural  products  as  well.  Therefore,  after  striking  from  our  reciprocal 
dutiable  list  these  articles,  I  add  them  to  our  free  list,  namely : 

Fresh  meats — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats, 
excepting  game. 

Bacon  and  bams  not  in  tins  or  jars. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted.  In  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry'. 

Extract  of  meat,  flnld  or  not. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearin,  and  animal  stearin. 

Tallow. 

Ess  yolk,  egg  albumen,  and  blood  albumen. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Including  com.  In  cans  or  other  air-tight  packages. 

Wheat  flour  and  seminola,  and  rye  flour. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

Com  meaL 

Barley  malt. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal. 

Split  peas,  dried. 

PreiMired  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds.  ^  ^  .      ,  ^    ^ 

Bran  mlddlliufs,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Blacolts.  wafers,  and  cakes.  ......  ▲    ^ 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  In  whole  or  in  part  of  eggs 
or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery ; 
also  candled  peel,  candied  popcorn,  candied  nuts,  candied  fruits,  suga*-  candy,  and  con 
fectionery  of  all  kinds. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup.  ^..  ...  ^         ^-.w       *         ^ 

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  and  flsh  paste  or  sauce. 

Cbiw^  juice  and  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices  and  fruit  sirup 
Donalcobolic 

Do  yon  believe,  may  I  ask  in  passing,  that  this  will  render  the  arrangement 
less  satisfactory  to  Canada?  Do  you  not  know  that  Canada  will  look  upon  the 
proposal  with  vastly  more  favor,  if  you  are  desiring  the  arrangement,  with  these 
things  added  to  our  free  list  than  she  will  If  they  bear  reciprocal  duties?  But 
tbnt  i^  not  all.    I  add  nl«>  free  lumber  of  all  kinds,  suid  I  phrriP**  It  In  this  way : 

I..og«  ;  timber,  however  sided  or  squared ;  round  timber,  for  j?hatever  use ;  sawed  bpardii : 
planks :  deals,  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  unplaned,  flnlshed  or  unflnlshed ;  laths  and 
shingles. 

And  so  on  through  the  list  of  lumber,  whether  raw,  partly  manufactured,  or 
wholly  manufactured.  AH  that  I  ask  is,  when  you  take  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  the  benefits  that  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed  under  the  protective 
tariff  and  the  larger  benefits  and  advantages  that  he  is  about  to  enjoy,  that 
Tou  give  him  at  least  the  opportunity  of  buying  his  lumber,  whether  planed  or 
nnplaned,  from  Canada  without  Imposing  upon  It  any  duty  what«.ever. 

I  add  also  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  with  iron  ore.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  that  Canada  at  this  time  can  not  be  expected  to  be  a  serious  competitor 
with  the  I'nited  Slatep  In  the  protluctlon  of  iron  and  stoel.  but  wo  are  dolnp 
something  to  build  up  Canada :  we  are  doing  something  here  to  invigorate  her 
Industries  and  carry  here  forward  at  a  still  more  rapid  pace  into  the  develop- 
ment which  she  fondly  expects  and  may  reasonably  hope  for.  I  want,  whei 
that  time  comes.  If  these  industries  can  be  planted,  and  I  believe  they  will  be 
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planted,  in  Canada,  and  thus  become  competitors  of  our  industries  of  like 
character,  I  want  the  benefit  for  the  American  consumer,  and  especially  the 
American  farmer,  in  the  reduced  prices  which  will  result  from  competition  of 
that  kind.  Do  you  think  Canada  will  object  to  the  Introduction  of  these  articles 
upon  her  free  list?  On  the  contrary,  she  will  look  upon  the  arrangement  with 
just  so  much  more  satisfaction. 

I  have  also  included  woolen  goods  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  cotton  goods  and 
fabrics  of  all  kinds,  silk  goods  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  leather  goods  In  all  their 
forms,  so  that  in  the  time  to  come.  If  not  now,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for 
competition  in  Canada  respecting  these  things  that  will  bo  as  active  and  as 
beneficial  as  it  is  now  said  that  competition  in  agricultural  products  will  be. 

I  can  not  understand  that  state  of  mind  which  can  contemplate  the  subjection 
of  the  farmer  to  free  competition  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  conditions  in  • 
Canada  are  substantially  the  conditions  here,  that  will  shrink  from  free  com> 
petition  in  manufactured  products  as  well. 

I  appeal  especially  to  my  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  for  I 
have  no  hope  of  my  associates  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber ;  they  will  help  you 
to  remove  the  duties  from  agricultural  products,  but  they  will  not  help  you  to 
lower  the  duties  by  a  farthing  upon  the  great  manufactured  products  of  the 
country. 

I  will  be  met  at  once — and  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  details  of  these  amendments  so  fully  at  the  present  time,  but  I  must  be  i)er- 
mitted  to  refer  to  this  phase  now — I  will  be  met  at  once  with  the  thought,  if  it 
is  not  expressed,  that  we  ought  not  to  give  these  things  to  Canada  for  noth- 
ing; that  we  ought  to  exact  something,  some  concession,  from  Canada  because 
we  extend  our  free  list  to  that  country.  That  thought  has  no  weight  with  me. 
Canada  can  not  give  us  these  things  and  preserve  her  own  industrial  system. 
But  I  want  to  remind  Senators  that  the  agitation  which  began  10  years  ago 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  Party  and  has  continued  unabated  from  that 
time  until  the  present  moment  concerned  the  reduction  of  our  duties  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people — the  reduction  of  our  own  duties  in  order  that  those 
who  consume  the  things  we  produce  may  buy  them  in  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  and  the  more  we  give  away  of  unnecessary 
duties  the  richer  we  will  be.  We  ought  not  to  ask  any  direct  equivalent  for 
these  concessions  to  Canada. 

I  have  asked  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amendments  because  the  very  basis 
of  the  whole  measure  that  we  have  before  us,  as  declared  over  and  over  again 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  by  all  those  who  have  advocated  it, 
is  that  the  conditions  of  life  and  of  Industry  and  of  manufacture  in  Canada  are 
substantially  similar  to  our  own. 

If  that  is  true,  we  do  not  need  to  reduce  our  duties  in  dealing  with  Canada. 
We  need  to  remove  our  duties  entirely  when  dealing  with  Canada,  because  it 
was  to  equalize  such  conditions  as  I  have  named  that  the  advocates  and  de- 
fenders of  the  protective  system — ^and  I  am  as  profoundly  impressed  and  con- 
vinced as  I  ever  was  before  of  its  Justice  and  its  beneficence — established  the 
protective  system,  and  when  there  are  no  conditions  to  equalize,  when  Industry 
flows  upon  an  even  and  a  level  surface  we  do  not  require  these  duties  in  order 
to  protect  our  manufacturers. 

I  should  like  to  hear  some  one  in  the  Senate  before  this  debate  shall  have 
closed  give  some  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  free  meat  to  Canada  and 
free  flour  and  free  iron  and  steel  and  free  boots  and  shoes — free  everything  that 
we  think  will  benefit  our  own  people — and  we  are  proceeding  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis, those  of  us  who  want  to  lower  duties,  that  we  are  rendering  a  service 
to  our  own  citizens  when  we  reduce  duties,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  incon- 
sistency to  require  that  before  we  yield  these  duties  we  must  receive  from  a 
foreign  nation  some  equivalent  for  the  concessions. 

Ah,  if  you  will  but  look  at  these  amendments  from  the  standpoint  which  I 
occupy,  if  you  will  but  examine  them  in  the  spirit  which  animates  me,  you 
will  see  in  the  amendments  not  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  these  new 
relations  with  Canada,  but  a  new  force  that  will  lead  the  movement  to  still 
completer  victories.  I  can  not  understand  why  any  Senator  here  who  is  in 
favor  of  the  reduction  of  duties  should  hesitate  for  a  single  moment  in  ap- 
proving the  amendments  I  have  offered. 

Now,  the  difllculty  as  I  have  understood  it,  and  I  am  speaking  mainly  to 
my  Democratic  friends,  because  it  is  upon  them  that  we  mainly  rely  in  adopt- 
ing any  amendment  to  this  measure,  is  one  of  Executive  approval,  but  It  can 
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prooptfity.  I  do  not  ask  more  from  Canada.  I  ask  simply  that  in  graduating 
onr  oonceasionB  to  her  we  shall  be  mindful  of  th^  market  in  which  the  farmer 
must  buy  as  well  as  the  market  in  which  the  farmer  must  sell. 

Later  I  will  make  more  detailed  obsenrations  upon  the  amendments,  but  Just 
now  I  want  Senators  to  remember,  as  I  proceed,  that  the  only  additional  con- 
cessions which  my  amendments  propose  on  the  part  of  Canada  are  all  kinds  of 
logs  and  timber  and  all  kinds  of  coal.  If  Canada  will  admit  into  her  territory 
all  our  timber  and  lumber  of  whatever  kind  and  all  our  coal  of  whaterer,  kind, 
I  for  one  am  content  with  the  concessions  which  she  seems  to  be  willing  to  grant 
to  usw  But  these  amendments,  when  they  come  to  deal  with  the  considerations 
which  we  grant  to  Canada,  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  bargain  or  trade. 
That  you  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  purport  of  the  amendments  as  I  proceed 
with  my  discussion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  take  from  the  reciprocal  dutiable 
list,  80  tAT  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  a  list  of  articles  which  represent 
the  manufactured  products  of  agriculture  as  distinguished  from  the  raw  prod- 
nets  of  agriculture.  Remember,  now  all  the  while,  that  I  am  not  insisting  that 
Canada  shall  grant  us  a  like  extension  of  her  free  list,  because  she  can  not  do 
so  in  justice  to  herself,  but  in  justice  to  the  American  people,  in  Justice  to  the 
American  consumer,  in  Justice  to  the  American  farmer  we  can  not  grant  the 
tree  admission  of  raw  agricultural  products  from  Canada  into  the  United  States 
without  at  the  same  time  granting  to  her  the  free  admission  of  manufactured 
agricultural  products  as  well.  Therefore,  after  striking  from  our  reciprocal 
dutiable  list  these  articles^  I  add  them  to  our  free  list,  namely : 

Fresh  meats — Beef,  veal,  matton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats, 
excepting  game. 

Bacon  and  hams  not  in  tins  or  Jars. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  ponltr>'. 

Extract  of  meat,  flald  or  not. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  eottolene  and  cotton  stearin,  and  animal  stearin. 

TaUow. 

En  yolk,  egg  albamen,  and  blood  albnmen. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Including  com,  In  cans  or  other  alr-tigbt  packages. 

Wheat  floor  and  seminola,  and  rye  floar. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats. 

Com  meal. 

Barley  malt. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent. 

Bockwheat  tfoar  or  meal. 

Split  peas,  dried. 

Prepared  cereal  foods  of  all  kinds.  ,      .  ^    ^ 

Bran  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food. 

Macaroni  and  Termlcellt. 

Biscuits*  wafers,  and  cakes. 

BIscoits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  in  whole  or  In  part  of  eggs 
or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  oonfscti^ery ; 
also  ^dled  peel,  candied  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candied  fruits,  soga*-  candy,  and  con 
fectlonary  of  all  kinds. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup.  ...  ^^         ^^w       ^         ^ 

PIdUea,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  and  flsh  paste  or  sauce. 

Clien^  Juice  and  prune  Juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fmlt  Juices  and  fruit  sirup 
nonaleonouc 

Do  yon  belleTe,  may  I  ask  in  passing,  that  this  will  render  the  arrangement 
lees  satisfactory  to  Canada?  Do  you  not  know  that  Canada  will  look  upon  the 
proposal  with  vastly  more  favor,  if  you  are  desiring  the  arrangement,  with  these 
things  added  to  our  free  list  than  she  will  if  they  bear  reciprocal  duties?  But 
tbnt  If  not  all.    I  add  al«^  free  lumber  of  all  kinds,  aiud  I  T>hr:i8**  It  in  this  way  : 

I.ogs ;  timber,  however  sided  or  squared :  round  timber,  for  whatever  use  I  »5T^-}!?*'i^^ 
planks;  deals,  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  unplaned,  finished  or  unfinished;  laths  and 
shingles. 

And  so  on  through  the  list  of  lumber,  whether  raw,  partly  manufactured,  or 
wholly  manufactured.  All  that  I  ask  Is,  when  you  take  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can ftirmer  the  benefits  that  he  has  heretofore  enjoyed  under  the  protective 
tariff  and  the  larger  benefits  and  advantages  that  he  is  about  to  enjoy,  that 
van  give  him  at  least  the  opportunity  of  "buying  his  lumber,  whether  planed  or 
«ni»laned.  from  Cnnada  without  Imiwping  upon  it  any  duty  whatw^ever. 

I  add  also  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  with  iron  ore.  I  am  perfectly 
nware  that  Canada  at  this  time  can  not  be  expected  to  be  a  serious  competitor 
with  the  rnitod  8tate5»  In  the  pr«Mlii<*tinn  of  iron  and  «»teel.  but  wo  are  d(»Inp 
flomethlng  to  build  up  Canada :  we  are  doing  something  here  to  invigorate  her 
Industries  and  carrv  here  forward  at  a  still  more  rapid  pace  into  the  develop- 
ment which  she  fondly  expects  and  may  reasonably  hope  for.  I  want,  whoi 
that  time  comes.  If  these  industries  can  be  planted,  and  I  believe  they  will  be 
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But  the  particular  point  that  I  had  in  mind  and  which  the  Senator  firom  Iowa 
has  more  fully  expressed  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  influence  the 
action  of  either  branch  of  Congress  by  the  threat  on  the  floor  that  if  such  and 
such  a  thing  is  done,  not  that  it  will  not  meet  with  the  approval — ^that  might  be 
subject  to  a  different  construction — but  that  it  will  meet  with  the  veto  of  the 
President  That,  I  think,  is  an  improper  thing  to  state  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  view  on  it.  It 
Is  not  original  with  me  by  any  means.  I  can  recollect  some  very  eminent  Sena- 
tors with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  very  strong  language  condemnatory  of  such  a  suggestion. 
It  is  the  high  prerogative  and  function  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  legislate  without  the  suggestion  of  such  arguments  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  their  action. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  so  heartly  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia. that  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  his  view  of  it  in  every  way  I  can.  I  think  I  recognize 
the  field  of  propriety  in  that  respect  as  well  as  the  field  of  impropriety.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate,  and  a  Senator  considering  whether  he  should  vote  for 
it  or  seek  to  modify  it  has  quite  the  right  to  look  at  the  general  views  of  the 
Executive  and  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  fate  that  it  may  meet 
when  it  reaches  him  for  approval.  That  is  quite  right  and  quite  proper.  But 
we  have  been  assaulted  here  day  after  day  by  the  newspapers — possibly  some 
of  them  have  not  been  guilty  of  it — iterating  and  reiterating,  apparently  with 
authority,  that  if  this  bill  is  amended  in  any  fashion  whatsoever,  no  matter  how 
meritorious  the  amendment  may  be,  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President,  and  that 
infiuence  has  been  poured  into  this  Chamber  until  it  seems  to  fill  the  minds  of 
many  Senators,  and  they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  exercise  tHat  Judgment  and 
that  conscience  which  they  otherwise  would. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
these  statements.  I  know  that  they  are  so  uniform  and  so  universal  that  they 
have  at  last  found  lodgment  in  the  Senate,  and  I  repeat  I  have  only  referred  to 
this  phase  of  It  because  I  have  heard,  day  after  day,  distinguished  Senators, 
especially  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  and  some  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, say  that  although  we  may  make  other  bills  the  subject  of  consideration 
after  this  bill 'has  passed,  we  must  not  add  anything  to  it,  because  when  it 
reaches  the  President  it  will  be  disapproved  by  him. 

I  repeat  that  the  amendments  which  I  have  proposed  are  in  harmony  with  the 
arrangement,  will  speed  its  progress  to  a  final  conclusion,  and  can  not  impair  the 
chances  of  its  finally  receiving  the  Executive  approval. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  desire  to  say  that  at  present  the  inclination  of  my  mind  ii  to 
the  method  of  voting  for  the  reciprocity  measure  without  amendment,  but  it  is 
not  for  the  reason  suggested  by  the  Senator.  I  would  not  be  infiuenced  in  any 
measure  by  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  and  which  have  been  re- 
peated by  the  Senator — that  if  amended  it  would  meet  with  an  Executive  veto. 
T  could  not  myself  be  infiuenced  by  a  consideration  of  that  kind. 

But  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  learned  Senator  that  it  Is  a  poor  rule  which  does 
not  work  both  ways.  I  very  much  favor  in  the  main — I  will  not  say  in  detail — 
the  reductions  which  are  suggested  by  him.  The  only  difference  between  the 
Senator  and  myself  is  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  effect  those 
reductions.  The  present  inclination  of  my  mind  is  to  pursue  them  in  separate 
bills. 

I  understand  the  Senator  to  have  himself  said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate — I 
am  not  sure  that  I  quote  him  correctly ;  if  I  do  not  he  will  correct  me — but  my 
recollection  is  that  the  Senator  has  himself  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  reduction 
measures  should  not  be  adopted  separately  from  the  reciprocity  measure  is  that 
those  measures  when  thus  separately  enacted  would  receive  an  Executive  veto. 
I  myself  am  proposing  to  proceed  to  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  measure  by 
itself,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  President  would 
veto  it ;  and  then  I  think  the  consistent  course  is  to  pursue  the  enactment  of  the 
reduction  measures  separately  without  having  the  fear  of  an  Executive  veto  to 
deter  us  from  so  doing. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  repeated  heretofore  the  sug- 
gestion, and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  remember  that  I  did  it  in  response  to 
n  statement  from  some  Senator — I  will  not  name  him,  nor  am  I  sure  that  1 
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not  be  said,  and  nobody  has  ever  said  with  any  authority,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  veto  this  bill  because  we  add  to  the  free  list  with  Canada. 

All  these  statements,  which  are  so  rife  and  which  seem  to  have  taken  pos> 
aesaloa  of  so  many  minds,  have  been  made  with  regard  to  amendments  which 
are  either  entirely  dissociated  from  the  arrangement  and  constitute  a  general 
reTision  of  the  tariff,  or  amendments  which  will  make  it  less  probable  that  the 
Canadian  Government  will  accept  the  bill  as  it  passes  the  Senate  or  as  it  paRses 
C<mgTes8. 

Yon  can  not  say  that  with  regard  to  these  amendments.  You  are  at  one 
stroke  making  the  measure  just,  and  yon  are  making  it  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Canadian  Government,  and  therefore,  I  assume,  inasmuch  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wants  the  enterprise  to  succeed,  more  satisfactory  to  those 
who  have  promoted  this  departure  from  our  general  tariff  plan. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood.  Senators,  that  if  I  had  been  arranging  such 
a  matter  as  this  I  would  have  taken  up  the  subject  in  the  way  in  which  it  ha  a 
been  taken  up.  I  am  a  protectionist  I  believe  that  there  are  some  differences 
in  agriculture  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  which  entitle  our  farmers 
to  some  duty  on  some  things  If  we  are  to  preserve  with  integrity  our  party  belief. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  would  willingly  depart  from  that  doc- 
trine, but  I  have  no  control  over  the  existing  situation. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  pardon  me  If  I  make  an  inquir:^'? 

Mr.  Cummins.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Baoon.  I  desire  to  do  so  before  the  Senator  gets  too  far  away  from 
something  which  he  said  a  few  moments  ago  in  regard  to  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  veto  a  measure.  We  have  had 
n  great  deal  of*talk  of  that  kind  in  the  Senate.  The  question  I  desire  to 
ask  the  Senator  is  whether  he  thinks  it  is  a  proper  thing  that  legislation 
fUionld  be  attempted  to  be  influenced  in  the  Senate  by  a  statement  that  the 
President  will  or  that  the  President  will  not  veto  a  measure?  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  tliat  it  is  not  only  the  province,  but  the  duty  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government  to  proceed  in  the  enactment  of  measures  accord- 
ing to  the  Judgment  of  the  several  Houses  and  without  reference  to  the  question 
what  the  Kxecutive  may  think  or  the  Kxecutlve  may  do — at  least  so  far  as  that 
reference  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  acts  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  CnicuiNS.  I  answer  that  inquiry  with  more  gratification  than  I  ever  re- 
plied to  any  question  put  to  me  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  abhorrent 
to  me  to  hear  it  suggested  that  any  Senator  will  be  Influenced  by  the  probable 
action  of  the  Executive  upon  a  measure  under  consideration. 

I  think  it  is  the  l>eginning  of  the  end  of  the  dignity  and  the  power  and 
the  respectability  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  to  hear  it  reiterated  day  after 
day  tliat  we  must  not  amend  a  measure  because  It  will  meet  with  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Executive  in  its  amended  form.  I  wish  tliat  some  one  of  more 
experience  than  I  have  had  in  this  Chamber  and  whose  words  would  therefore 
be  weightier  and  more  potential  than  mine  can  be  would  stand  here  and  warn 
the  country  of  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  the  attempt  to  influence 
legislation  through  the  suggestion  that  it  will  or  will  not  meet  the  approval 
of  the  President  I  have  only  referred  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  because  I 
have  heard  day  after  day  Senators  rise  and  say  that  we  can  not  amend  this 
measure  because  if  we  do  the  President  will  veto  it,  and  thus  we  will  lose  what- 
ever benefit  or  advantage  there  may  be  in  it. 

The  Senator  flrom  Georgia  has  heard  these  declarations,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  have  been  Just  as  repugnant  to  him  as  they  have  been  to  me.  I  wish  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  could  once  more  reassert  its  immunity  from  in- 
fluences of  the  character  that  have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Bacon.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 

The  Pbesidino  Officer  (Mr.  Pomerene  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 
Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  desire  to  say,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  that 
of  course  I  recognise  the  fact  that  within  certain  iimitatlons  it  is  contemplatinl 
by  the  Constitution  that  the  President  shall  communicate  to  Congress  what  his 
views  are.  Therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  saying  that  no 
consideration  is  to  be  paid  to  the  views  of  the  Executive,  l>ecause  I  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  contemplation  in  the  Constitntion  ia  the  provision  which  requiron 
the  President  to  give  information  to  the  legidMiMiBHllA^^^  Government— a 
contemplation  that  there  shall  be  some  rewF^^^^^^^BlH*  thus  expres^^od^ 
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Mr.  "Gore.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  asi:  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  discuss  the 
effect  of  his  amendment  under  the  fnvored-uation  clause.  I  should  like  to  hear 
a  discussion  of  that  phase  of  his  amendment,  as  I  understand  he  proposes  to 
admit  these  articles  free  of  duty  from  Canada.  I  have  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment, limited  in  its  scope.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  under  the  favored- 
nation  clause  the  same  advantages  will  have  to  be  extended  to  every  country 
In  the  world.  I  thinly  if  we  do  that  we  are  skating  on  thin  ice.  I  should  like 
to  hear  the  Senator's  views  on  that  particular  phase  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Before  I  have  concluded  what  I  have  to  say  upon  my  amend- 
ments I  intend  to  discuss,  with  some  care,  the  history  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  favored-nation  clause.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  permit 
me  to  defer  an  answer  to  his  question  until  I  reach  it  in  the  orderly  course  of 
my  argument. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I,  of  course,  would  prefer  that  the  Senator  should  do  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  only  say  now,  in  order  not  to  leave  any  false  or  mis- 
leading impression  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator,  that  in  my  opinion  the  bill  as 
I  propose  to  amend  it  is  much  less  likely  to  collide  with  the  favored-nation 
clause  than  the  bill  as  it  is  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  the  President 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Canada  being  largely  an  agricultural  country, 
the  bill  as  now  proposed  would,  in  agricultural  products,  conclude  a  reciprocity 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  If  that  agreement  should  work  a  hardship 
to  the  farmer  because  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  so  largely  agricultural  and  is 
limited  in  her  manufactured  articles,  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  meet  the  contention  that  injury  is  done  the 
farmer,  that  his  wheat  is  put  in  competition  with  Canadian  wheat  and  his  rye 
and  barley  and  his  animal  products.  But  when  it  comes  to  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, if  a  like  reciprocal  arrangement  were  made  with  Canada,  would  the 
farmer  receive  the  same  remedy  to  compensate  for  the  evil  done?  Would  there 
not  of  necessity  be  a  call  for  a  larger  free-trade  arrangement  with  other  coun- 
tries to  offset  what  he  might  suffer?  I  see  that  the  so-called  farmers'  free- 
list  bill  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Canada. 

Just  one  question  further.  I  am  asking  for  information,  and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  devote  a  few  moments  to  this  point.  Was  it  not,  per- 
haps, for  that  reason  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  did  not  propose 
that  Canada  should  give  all  these  articles  in  the  limited  measure  in  which  she 
manufactures  free  to  the  United  States?  Was  it  not  for  the  very  reason  that 
when  he  opened  that  question  he  would  lay  himself  liable  largely  to  other 
countries  which  do  manufacture  extensively,  but  which  do  not  produce 
extensively  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  one  part  of  the  question  I  exclude  at  once,  for 
I  would  not  venture  upon  an  answer  to  It,  namely,  I  do  not  know  what  actuated 
the  President.  I  do  not  know  what  his  views  are  upon  the  subject  suggested. 
I  can  only  answer  for  my  own.  It  Is  quite  true,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  that  the  amendments  which  I  have  proposed  enlarging 
our  free  list,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  will  not  constitute  full  and  ade- 
quate compensation  to  the  farmer  for  putting  him  in  free  competition  with  the 
Canadian  farmer;  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  for  a  moment  that  I 
think  these  amendments  are  the  only  ones  that  should  be  added  or  made  to 

this  bill. 

I  agree  that  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  we  must  reduce  duties  with 
other  countries,  and  I  a^ee  that  we  must  put  a  great  many  things  upon  the 
free  list  with  the  world  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  market  in  which  to 
buy.  We  are  far,  however,  from  accomplishing  that  purpose,  and  this  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  no  wise  Interferes  with  the  next  one  that  ought  to  be 
taken 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  allow  me  Just 
one  other  suggestion 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  all  fairness  to  this  side,  the  Senator  has 
come  exactly  to  the  position  I  have  and  that  this  side  have  maintained  in  re- 
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gard  to  reciprocity,  namely,  that  this  step  townrd  the  admission  of  Canndiaii 
products  in  return  for  American  products  is  n  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Yet  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  it  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  I  am  ^lad  to  see  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  In  reference  to 
mannfiictnred  products,  has  taken  exactly  the  same  position. 

Mr.  CcuMiNs.  Mr.  President,  now,  I  can  not  wholly  concur  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  ttellere  that  unless  it  is  accompanied  with  whatever  relief  practically  fkve 
trade  with  Canada  can  give  the  farmer  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
agree  that  if  we  can  put  the  American  farmer  uijon  the  same  plane  or  basis 
with  the  Canadian  farmers  with  respect  to  what  he  buys,  as  well  as  with  re- 
gard to  what  he  sells,  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  when- 
ever you  stop  short  and  this  year  put  the  farmer  in  free  competition  with  his 
chief  rival  and  then  delay  to  some  far-distant,  vague  time  the  compensation 
that  you  would- give  him,  when  you  at  least  could  give  him  all  the  benefits  that 
free  trade  with  Canada  in  manufactured  products  will  give  him,  you  are  doing 
bim,  as  I  think,  a  grave  injustice,  and  you  are  not  stepping  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  expect  to  join  whoever  shall  be  in  favor  of  reducing  duties  generally. 
I  expect  to  be  in  favor  of  putting  upon  the  free  list  very  many  things  that 
are  not  now  there.    I  have  voted  so  before ;  I  shall  vote  so  again. 

But  why  will  not  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Join  me  in  putting  on  the 
free  list  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  meat  as  well  as  cattle,  and 
flour  aa  well  as  wheat? 

Mr.  SuiTH  of  South  Carolina.  I  would  answer,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that 
I  am  heartily  In  accord  with  the  idea  of  incoriwratlng  into  our  law  the  propo- 
sition known  as  the  free-list  bill  and  allowing  it  to  take  such  scoiie  as  will 
compensate  the  farmer  in  the  largest  possible  sense  for  the  injury  done  him. 
I  think  that  answers  that  question. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  another  question,  and  I  do  it  because  of 
his  frankness  and  his  disposition  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  every  phase  of  this 
question.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  facetious  mood ;  I  am  In  earnest.  I  take 
l!n*eat  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  arguments.  But  there  was  one  point  he  made 
a  moinent  ago,  and  it  was  made  by  a  Senator  yesterday,  that  now  that  the 
production  of  grain  has  about  reached  the  point  where  consumption  and  pro* 
dactloD  are  about  equal,  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
farmer  be  is  coming  to  the  point  where  the  protective  doctrine  can  be  of  benefit 
to  him.  It  seems  to  me  the  irresistible  logic  of  that  position  is  that  here  is  an 
Industry  of  the  Ignited  States  exploited  to  its  fullest  extent  in  view  of  the  area 
necessary  for  other  American  agricultural  products;  that  now  the  American 
people,  having  to  eat  bread,  must  be  forced  by  legislative  enactment  to  dei)end 
upon  the  American  farmer;  and  as  the  population  exceeds  production  and  the 
necessity  for  living  becomes  sharper,  the  American  farmer  comes  into  his  own 
Jn  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  put  him  in  a  position  where  he  can  mulct 
every  American  bread  eater  and  make  him  pay  him  a  premium  because  of  this 
law.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  that  as  a  farmer  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  that,  and  in  so  far  as  I  produce  grain  I  am  i>erfectly  willing 
to  take  my  chances  with  the  (*reator  who  opened  up  the  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  those  people  for  the  necessities  of  life.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  good  statesman- 
ahip  or  good  politics  to  say  that,  because  a  geographical  line  divide^  us  from 
Canada  and  the  American  wheat  fields  have  reached  their  limit  of  supplying  the 
American  people,  therefore  the  American  wheat  consumer,  by  virtue  of  a  system 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  inaugurated,  must  be  made  to  i)ay  a  premium 
to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  CuiiiiiNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ditferentlate  very  sharply  between  what  will 
protiably  happen  and  what  ought  to  hapi)en,  but  1  think  it  is  probably  true  that 
there  Is  something  that  clusters  around  the  foodstuffs  of  a  country  which  pre- 
dudca  raising  their  price  materially  by  means  of  a  tariff.  But  I  differ  entirely 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  when  he  says  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  production  of  foodstuffs. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  profit  in  agriculture  were  sufllcient  the  Tnited  States 
has  a  soli  which,  because  of  its  fertility  as  well  as  its  extent,  could  raise  food- 
atuffs  not  only  for  our  90,000,000.  but  for  our  90,000,000  multiplied  five  times 
and  more.    It  is  only  a  question  of  profit  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    Mr.  President 

31  r.  Criiiiiws.  Wait  Just  a  moment.  Now.  mark,  if  we  are  to  preserve — and  I 
am  now  speaking  to  my  fellow  Senators  on  this  side— if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
wages  which  are  supposed  to  be  lifted  up  through  the  medium  of  the  protective 
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tariff,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  profits  in  manufactures  that  are  supposed  to  be 
made  possible  by  the  protective  tariff,  then  the  farmers*  products  are  just  as 
much  entitled  to  be  lifted  up  and  held  up  through  the  protective  tariff  as  are 
the  wages  of  our  workmen  and  the  profits  of  our  manufacturers. 

Mr.  SuiTH  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 

The  PBB8IDIN0  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GxTiiMiivs.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  Senator's  argument  from  the  standpoint 
of  equity,  if  we  are  to  have  a  protective  system,  is  all  right,  but  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question :  If  through  the  operation  of  protection  for  the  grain 
growers  or  the  agricultural  producers  they  are  given  such  profit  as  Is  sug- 
gested by  inference  from  the  Senator's  remarks  as  to  ^icourage  the  back-to-the- 
farm  movement,  which  has  been  a  cry  of  late  years,  and  this  increase  of  the 
fields  reaches  the  0  times  90,  you  will  then  have  such  an  export  surplus  that 
you  will  immediately  reduce  the  farmer  to  conditions  that  have  just  antedated 
those  that  you  are  now  congratulating  him  upon  having  arrived  at  There- 
fore, under  this  argument,  the  inference  seons  irresistible  that  you  must  grant 
the  farmer  just  such  profit  as  will  enable  him  merely  to  furnish  the  American 
people  with  just  enough  bread  at  just  a  profit,  and  then  preclude  him  from 
making  any  more,  because  so  surely  as  he  makes  a  surplus  through  the  profit- 
ableness of  his  occupation  and  that  surplus  is  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  competition  with  other  countries  that  have  not  our  system  of  pro- 
tection, the  price  in  America  will  Inevitably  sink  to  the  price  of  tliat  sorplus. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  dlscussloQ 
of  the  protective  system.    I 

Mr.  Ckawfobd.  Mr.  President 

The  PsEsmiNO  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Allow  me  just  a  moment.  I  know  that  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  finds  no  defense  for  it;  I  am  a  believer  in  it,  but  just  at  this  time  I 
see  the  farmer  passing  out  of  it  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  in  this 
Chamber  or  elsewhere  to  keep  him  in  it 

Now,  if  it  were  imminent,  if  it  were  a  question  that  were  about  to  be  debated 
or  decided  by  impartial  minds,  I  would  be  glad  to  enter  upon  a  general  review 
of  that  subject;  but  I  know  that  the  day  has  come  in  which  the  &rmerls  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  the  protective  tariff.  The  decree 
has  already  been  written.  It  only  needs  the  formal  ai^roval — I  will  not  say 
forever,  but  for  the  time  being — to  exclude  him  from  the  company  of  Uie  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  not  exhaust  my  strength  in  endeavoring  to  resist  the  movement  which 
has  received  such  an  impetus  here,  not  only  upon  your  side  of  the  Chamba 
but  upon  ours  as  well.  The  only  thing  that  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  as  the  farmer  passes  out  from  the  consideration  of  the  American 
Congress,  at  the  moment  that  he  is  denied  the  privileges  which  he  has  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  at  the  moment  that  he  is  subjected  in  his  products  to  free  competi- 
tion with  the  world  practically,  he  shall  at  least  receive  whatever  advantage 
there  is  in  buying  freely  from  Canada  all  her  manufactured  products.  That  is 
my  whole  case,  and  there  is  no  answer  to  it ;  there  will  be  no  answer  attempted 
to  it  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  man  will  rise  in  this  Chamber  and  deny 
^ther  its  justice  or  its  fairness.  I  shall  make  that  record  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  I  will  leave  him  in  the  future  to  determine  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  slight  benefit  or  compensation  that  might  ensue  to  him  if  he 
had  free  trade  with  Canada  in  manufactured  products  as  well. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Cbawfobu.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  so  little  from  those  who  are  support- 
ing this  pact  that  when  Senators,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  done,  come  into  the  discussion,  I  feel  as  though  we  are  justified  in 
trying  to  find  out,  if  It  can  be  done,  what  their  attitude  is  with  reference  to 
this  particular  bill.  Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  permit  me,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  seemed  to  base  his  support  of  this  bill  upon  the  gronnd 
that  food  products  under  present  conditions  are  being  taxed  and  that  this  biU 
is  removing  that  tax.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  features  are  In  this 
bill  that  remove  any  present  tax  upon  a  food  product  to  the  consumer.  For 
instance,  here  is  wheat  put  on  the  free  list;  will  you  get  any  cheaper  bread? 
Here  is  barley  put  on  the  free  list;  will  you  get  any  cheaper  beer?  Here  is  rye 
put  on  the  free  list;  will  you  get  any  cheaper  whisky?  Here  is  oats  put  on  the 
free  list;  will  you  get  any  cheaper  oatmeal  or  any  cheaper  breakfast  food? 
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No.  Here  Is  cattle  put  on  the  free  list;  will  you  get  any  cheaper  meat?  No. 
The  tariff  remains  higher  than  before  upon  bread  and  flour,  and,  as  the  Senator 
ftom  Texas  showed  clearly  the  other  day,  the  tariff  remains  higher  than  before 
upon  meat 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  South  Carolina.  Now,  will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
allow  me? 

Mr.  Nelsoiv.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PiBsmiKG  Otficeb.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  GsAWFOBD.  I  am  holding  the  floor  simply  until  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Cummins]  gets  a  drink  of  water.  I  think  he  is  about  to  return,  but  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  if  he  will  simply  indicate  where 
the  other  side  finds  any  relief  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Ceawvobd.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  (Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CuMMiivs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  is  a  very  important  and  interesting  discussion,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  more  Senators  in  attendance.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
QDorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PBBsmiNo  Offices.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


Bacon,  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bumham, 
Burton,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crawford,  Cummins,  Curtis^  Dillingham, 
Dixon,  du  Pont,  Gallinger,  Gore,  Gronna,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine, 
Johnston  of  Alabama,  Kenyon,  Lippltt,  McCJumber,  Mcliean,  Martin  of  Virginia, 
MyNV,  Nelson,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Pomerene,  Shively. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Smoot,  Stone,  Swanson  Thornton,  Townsend  Watson, 
WlUiams,  and  Worka 

Mr.  Thobnton.  My  coUeague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Foster], 
has  been  called  from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Beed]  is  unavoidably  out  of 
the  city  for  a  day  or  two.    I  ask  that  this  announcement  stand  f6r  the  day. 

The  Pbbsidino  Offices.  Forty-seven  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
There  is  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

The  PBEsmiNG  Offigeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  was  in  hopes  that  some  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  be  here.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  Interest  in  this  subject  of  reci- 
procity— ^not  enough  to  keep  a  quorum  here.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  postpone 
this  matter  until  next  November  or  December?  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gallinger] ,  who  I  believe  Is  the  next 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  I  did  not  hear  the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  evident — and  I  make  that  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]— that  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  a  quorum  in  the  Chamber  to  consider  this  matter,  and  in  viow  of  that 
fact  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  this 
sabject  until  next  November  or  December? 

Mr.  Oalunqsb.  I  have  a  hesitancy  in  even  expressing  an  opinion  in  the  ab^ 
seoce  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fiuiince,  who  is  my  mentor  to  a 
certain  extent  in  matters  of  le^slatlon  which  come  before  that  committee.  I  will 
say  for  myself  that  if  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  have  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion passed  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  taking  a  recess  until  the  first 
Monday  in  December  next  That  is  what  I  would  do,  but  I  apprehend  that  is 
ImpoflBible,  and  I  suppose  we  have  got  to  have  this  tedious— and  I  have  no 
wferenco 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  doubt  what  I  am  saying  is  tedious. 

Mr.  Oallinqeb.  I  have  no  reference  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  because  he 
always  talks  entertainingly,  but  tedious  for  the  reason  that  we  find  it  diiflcult 
to  ffst  Senators  to  talk,  and  we  amble  along  here  discussing  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  making  very  much  progress.  If  we  are  not  to 
take  a  recess,  which  I  would  like  to  have  taken,  I  personally  am  in  f^vor  of 
voting  on  these  bills  in  the  near  future.  I  do  not  want  to  be  kept  here  all  sum* 
engaged  in  mere  conversation.    I  ahould  like  action  of  some  kind  or  othor 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hami)6hire  that  the  difficulty 
In  the  case  is  this :  There  is  sca'rcely  anyone  who  is  willing  to  say  much  of  any- 
thing good  on  this  reciprocity  bill,  and  that  is  very  embarrassing.  They  not 
only  seem  not  disposed  to  say  much  in  favor  of  it,  but  they  are  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  those  who  are  saying  something  against  it 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  permit  me,  I  think  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  my  somewhat  protracted  experience  in  this  body  when  a  bill, 
Important  as  this  is  claimed  to  be,  has  come  before  the  Senate  without  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  advocating  it  and  leading  the  way,  blazing  the  way,  for  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  to  tnke  their  position  in  regard  to  It. 

It  is  extraordinary,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  change  that.  It  has  pained 
me;  I  have  tried  to  remain  In  my  seat  and  have  done  so  when  I  possibly  could; 
but  It  has  pained  me  to  see  so  many  empty  seats  when  distinguished  Senators 
like  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  were  making  illuminating  arguments  against 
this  bill.    It  was  painful. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa-  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  just  a  moment.  It  does  not  pain  me  at  all  to  speak  to 
empty  seats.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  every  Senator  has  made  up  bis  mind 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  We  are  not  considering  it  In  the  light  of  reason. 
That  doctrine  which  has  recently  received  such  Impetus  and  emphasis  in 
another  branch  of  this  Government  does  not  prevail  here.  There  Is  no  Senator 
who  cares  anything  about  the  reason  of  it — and  I  am  not  disparaging  Senators 
either — and  therefore  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that  I  complain  in  the 
least  degree  of  the  habit  of  Senators  In  leaving  the  Chamber.  I  know  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  remain  here.  He 
is  never  here  except  at  roll  calls — I  mean  while  this  measure  is  under  discus- 
sion— and  for  a  very  good  reason.  In  his  heart  he  is  not  for  this  bill.  He  feels 
compelled  to  vote  for  it  for  reasons  which  he  has  not  yet  given  to  the  Senate 
and  probably  will  not. 

Hut  I  resume,  leaving  the  Senators  at  entire  liberty,  so  far  as  I  om  concerned, 
to  go  wheresoever  their  inclinations  lead  them. 

Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  a  question, 
but  I  do  not  want  his  argument,  which  I  concede  is  better  phrased,  but  I  can 
not  agree  is  better  bottomed  than  mine,  Interjected  into  the  Record  at  just  this 
place. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  not.  But  the  Senator  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  ask  me  a  question,  and  it  is  Just  for  a  moment  to 
reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  not  take  It  111,  I 
hope  he  will  reserve  his  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  until  some 
other  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  only  reason 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  willingly  yield  to  a  question  to  me,  but  not  for  an 
argument  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  not  for  an  argument.  It  almost  amounts 
to  a  question  of  personal  privilege.  But  if  the  Senator  sees  fit  to  allow  him  to 
Incorporate  what  he  says 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  He 
can  speak  as  lonf?  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  No ;  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  yields  the  floor, 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have.  I  think,  with  sufficient  detail  explained  to  the  Senate 
the  character  of  the  amendments  which  I  have  proposed  to  the  bill.  There  are 
some  Senators  here,  however,  who  have  not  heard  the  explanation,  and  I  know 
they  will  do  me  the  honor  to  read  these  amendments. 

I  now  desire  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  general  subject  in  order 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  what  attitude  I  assume  with  regard  to  reciprocity 
with  Canada. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Import  duties  which  for  many  years  we  have  levied  and 
which  we  aire  now  levying  against  Canada  are  indefensible  from  any  iH>lnt  of 
view,  moral  or  economic;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  millions  of  our  people, 
without  either  critical  or  comprehensive  knowlcdjre  of  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  give  it  their  approval,  simply  because  it 
removes  some  of  the  unnecessary  burdens  laid  upon  commerce  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

I  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  freer  trade  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  I  am  still  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  reciprocal  rela- 
tions cav  be  established  which  will  be  of  lasting  and  mutual  advantage  that  I 
profoundly  regret  m^  inability  to  give  this  measure,  in  its  present  form,  my 
Instant  and  cordial  support.  I  would  gladly  vote  for  absolute  free  trade 
between  the  two  nations,  but  I  know  that  Canada  could  not  endure,  and  there- 
fore will  not  accept,  free  comiietltion.  I  would  cheerfully  vote  for  a  horizontal 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  our  duties  against  the  Dominion  without  asking  any 
reduction  whatever  in  Canadian  duties  against  us,  not  only  because  it  would  be 
just,  but  because  it  would  benefit  the  United  States. 

Onr  average  duties  upon  dutiable  articles  brought  in  from  Canada,  put  upon 
an  ad  valorem  basis,  have  been  for  many  years  and  now  are  about  43  per  cent. 
(*anada*8  average  duties  levied  upon  our  impopts  Into  that  coimtry,  reduced  to 
the  same  basis,  have  been  and  are  a  little  less  than  25  per  cent.  Under  this 
striking  disparity  of  tariffs  the  7,000,000  of  people  in  Canada  bought  from  us 
last  year  commodities  of  the  value  of  $239,000,000.  whereas  the  90,000,000  of 
people  in  the  United  States  l>ought  from  Canada  commodities  of  the  value  of 
il  13.000,000.  It  is  not  i)ossible  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  these  plain  facts. 
aTKl  I  repeat  here,  as  I  have  so  often  said  elsewhere,  that  it  is  our  Inunediate 
and  ImiJeratlve  duty  to  correct  so  fiagrant  a  wrong  conmiittod.  not  alone  against 
our  own  people,  but  the  jieople  of  a  neighboring  and  friendly  nation  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  opinions  I  have  so  long  held  and  so  frequently  expressed,  it  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  I  will  be  driven  to  the  alternatives  of  expressing  my  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  for  freer  trade  with  Canada  by  voting  for  the  bill  or 
of  expressing  my  deep  conviction  of  its  inadequacy  and  its  unfainiess  by  voting 
against  it.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  sure,  namely,  that  it  is  my  bounden 
duty  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Member  of  this  body  to  expend  all  the  strength  1 
have  in  the  effort  to  so  amend  the  proposal  that  it  will  not  only  create  better 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  will  be  Just  to  the  people  of  our  own 
fv>iintry. 

In  view  of  the  Insistence  from  many  quarters,  high  and  low.  that  the  proposed 
arrangement  as  found  In  the  bill  ought  to  be  Immime  from  the  ordinary  proc- 
esses  of  legislation  and  that  it  Is  our  duty  to  either  accept  or  reject  it  without 
amendment,  I  Intend  to  inquire  somewhat  into  the  source  of  the  alleged  immunity 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  if  it  be  possible,  why  we  should  abdicate  the 
powers  and  duties  which  the  Constitution  confers  and  imposes  upon  us.  What- 
ever opinions  we  may  hold  upon  the  arrangement  submitted  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent, every  Senator  who  Is  conscious  of  the  least  respect  for  the  body  of  which 
he  Is  a  Member  must  regret  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  the 
measure  on  its  way  to  the  Senate  and  which  seem  to  have  fixed  its  standing  here. 

The  Constitution  bestows  authority  to  legislate  upon  Congress  and  the  author- 
ity to  veto  upon  the  President,  but  with  reference  to  this  bill  the  powers  of  these 
departments  of  government  seem  to  be  transposed;  for  if  we  yield  to  the  demand 
so  Intolerantly  made,  It  Is  the  President  who  has  exercised  the  powers  of  legis- 
lation and  Congress  the  powers  of  approval  or  rejection.  Uiion  a  former  occa- 
sion I  entered  my  protest  against  the  modem  tendency  toward  the  Executive 
nsurpation  of  legislative  functions,  and  I  enter  it  again.  It  may  be  grante<l 
that  sometimes  through  the  single  will  of  an  Executive  more  and  better  things 
may  be  accomplished  for  the  people  than  through  the  diversified  wills  of  a  dis- 
cordant body  of  legislators;  bnt  if  the  experience  of  the  world  has  proved  any 
one  thing  In  government,  it  is  that  the  safety  and  permanence  of  free  Institu- 
tions depend  upon  the  rigid  observance  of  the  lines  which  mark  the  seimrato 
provinces  of  lei^slatlve,  executive,  and  judicial  authority. 

I  heartily  commend  the  President  for  his  careful  investigation  of  this  subjiH't. 
and  receive  with  respect  his  recommendations,  but  I  dissent  wholly  from  the 
opinion  apparently  held  by  some  of  his  advisers  that  the  executive  department 
cooldt  without  l^dadve  authority,  lawfully  make  a  proposal  to  Canada  or 
lawfnlly  receive  a  proposal  from  Canada  touching  changes  in  the  tariff  law. 
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There  are  many  people  who  believe,  honestly  no  doubt,  that  we  ought  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  arrangement  just  as  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
Department,  and  that  any  attempt  to  amend  it  Is  but  an  indirect  effort  to 
accomplish  its  defeat  This  belief  implies  that  the  measure  is  not  before  us  as 
an  ordinary  revenue  bill,  originating  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  under 
the  Ck>nstitution  as  open  to  amendment  here  as  a  bill  of  any  other  character,  but 
that  it  has  some  peculiar  characteristic  which  exempts  it  from  the  usual  course 
of  legislation.  I  do  not  know  nor  do  I  care  what  power  the  representatives  of 
Canada  had  in  the  matter,  but  I  propose  to  examine,  in  the  friendliest  spirit, 
the  authority  of  the  executive  department  of  our  Government  to  do  wbat  it  has 
done.  In  the  abstract,  I  can  but  regard  the  course  pursued  as  a  dangerous 
intrusion  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  not  dwell  a  single  moment  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  were  It  not 
that,  as  a  consequence  of  It,  we  are  met  in  the  Senate  by  two  propositions,  both 
of  which  are  asserted  in  order  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  amendment  which  ordi- 
narily we  exercise  according  to  our  individual  consciences  and  Judgments,  but 
of  which  we  are,  in  this  instance,  sought  to  be  deprived.  These  propositions 
are: 

First.  That  the  executive  department  has  carried  its  negotiations  and  its 
agreements  to  that  point  which  enables  it  to  say  that  Canada  will  not  give  more 
for  the  concessions  which  we  grant,  nor  take  less  for  the  concessions  which  she 
grants,  nor  consider  other  proposals. 

Second.  That,  as  viewed  by  other  nations,  what  has  been  done  so  far  consti- 
tutes a  completed  arrangement,  that  if  Congress^  in  order  to  equalize  both  the 
burdens  and  the  benefits  of  the  arrangement  among  our  own  people,  adds  to  our 
concessions  without  insisting  upon  additional  concessions  from  Canada,  then  we 
must  make  the  additional  concessions  to  all  countries  with  which  we  have 
treaties  embracing  the  favored-nation  clause. 

I  dispute  both  of  these  propositions,  and  insist  that  Congress  is  the  only  power 
which  can  make  a  proposal  to  Canada  respecting  tariff  changes;  that  Congress 
ought  to  make  Just  such  a  proposal  as  Justice  and  the  interest  of  our  own  people 
require,  and  that  when  such  proposal  is  made  by  Congress  and  accepted  by 
Canada,  other  nations  can  not  inquire  into  the  unauthorized  negotiations  carried 
on  and  the  immaterial  conclusions  reached  by  our  State  Department,  nor  into 
the  adequacy  of  the  consideration  which  we  accept  for  our  concessions. 

I  must  be  clearly  understood.  Of  course,  no  one  claims  that  the  House  had 
not  a  strict  right  to  pass  whatever  bill  it  pleased  relating  to  our  tariff  with 
Canada,  and  no  one  claims  that  the  Senate  has  not  the  technical  power  to  amend 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  to  any  extent  that  it  sees  fit,  but  the  effort  is  to 
make  these  constitutional  rights  and  powers  barren  and  worthless  by  terrorizing 
both  Congress  and  the  country  with  the  picture  of  the  dismal  consequences  that 
will  ensure  if  we  do  not  ratify  and  vitalize  the  precise  meeting  of  minds  between 
Mr.  Knox,  our  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson,  who  rep- 
resented the  ministry  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

My  view  of  it  is  that  the  delusion  created  by  the  diplomatic  exchanges  ought 
to  disappear;  that  the  Senate  ought  to  look  upon  the  President's  message  as  in- 
dicating his  opinion  respecting  the  legislation  which  should  be  had,  entitled  to 
great  weight  because  of  its  high  authority;  that  we  ought  to  accept  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson  as  expressive  of  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
gentlemen  Interested  in  Canada's  welfare;  that  we  ought  to  inform  ourselves 
from  every  source  of  knowledge,  and  having  thus  equipped  ourselves  for  the 
l)erformance  of  the  duty  before  us,  we  should  make  to  Canada  just  such  legis- 
lative proposal  relating  to  changes  in  tariff  duties  as  will  be  fair  to  our  neighbor 
and  beneficial  to  ourselves. 

In  order  to  fortify  the  opinions  which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate, a  brief  retrospect  will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  regarded  as  inappropriate.  The 
President  has  the  sole  power  to  make  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  Congress 
has  the  sole  power  to  lay  taxes,  including  the  levying  of  duties  on  Imports,  and 
the  sole  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  Deferring  for  a 
moment  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  treaty-making  power  can 
( ver  Include  the  fixing  of  duties  on  Imports  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
I  submit: 

First,  that  the  arrangement  before  us.  concluded  upon  the  one  side  by  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson  upon 
the  part  of  Canada,  Is  not  a  treaty,  and  If  the  bill  before  us  is  passed  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  becomes  a  law.  It  will  not  constitute  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries.    It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  President  In  his  mes- 
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sage,  transmitted  to  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  carefully  refrains 
from  describing  it  as  a  treaty.  Referring  to  the  two  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  who  had  been  despatched  by  the  department  to  Canada 
to  confer  upon  the  Anbject,  he  says : 

They  were  authorised  to  take  steps  to  formuiate  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
And  again,  referring  to  the  conclusion  of  their  labors,  he  says : 

The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  that  on  the  2lBt  instant  a  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment was  reached,  the  text  of  which  I  herewith  transmit  with  accompanying  correspond- 
ence and  other  data. 

The  two  Canadian  ministers,  in  their  letter  with  attached  schedules  which, 
together  with  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  constitutes 
whatever  agreement  was  made,  says: 

2.  We  desire  to  set  forth  what  we  understand  to  be  the  contemplated  arrangement,  and 
to  ask  you  to  confirm  it. 

3.  It  la  agreed  that  the  desired  tariff  arrangement  shall  not  take  the  formal  shape  of 
a  treatr.  but  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  will  use  their  utmost  eflTorts  to 
bring  about  such  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa. 

It  must  be  a  little  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  Members  of  Congress  to  note 
that  the  Canadian  ministers,  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  as  well  as  in  the 
subsequent  paragraph,  refer  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  synony- 
mous with  the  executive  department  of  the  United  States,  but  in  view  of  the 
occurrences  of  recent  years  It  is  not  strange  that  foreigners  should  forget  that 
Congress  is  a  part  of  the  Government  of  this  country. 

Recurring,  however,  to  the  subject  In  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  persons 
who  made  the  arrangement  consciously  refrained  from  denominating  it  as  a 
treaty,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  did  it  advisedly.  A  treaty  is  an  Inter- 
im tional  contract,  and  its  very  essence  is  the  imposition  of  contractual  obliga- 
tions. A  treaty  without  an  obligation  is  as  impossible  as  life  without  air.  If 
the  bill  becomes  a  law,  there  will  be  no  promise,  no  obligation,  on  either  side. 
Furthermore,  if  it  be  a  treaty,  which  under  the  Constitution  the  Executive  may 
make,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  no  more  authority  to  deal  with  it.  or 
Interfere  with  it.  than  it  has  with  the  nomination  of  a  public  officer,  and  l)efore 
it  could  become  effective  the  Senate  must  ratify  It  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  I 
must  not,  however,  prolong  the  discussion  by  additional  observations  upon  this 
phase  of  the  matter,  because  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  conclusions  suggested 
will  be  disputed. 

As  I  understand  the  scope  of  Executive  activity,  the  only  authority  under 
which  the  President  can  enter  into  any  agreement  whatsoever  with  a  foreign 
nation  is  the  authority  to  make  treaties.  The  Constitution  does  not  repose  in 
him  the  power  to  negotiate  or  make  trade  arrangements  or  agreements  unless 
they  are  at  the  same  time  within  the  treaty-making  authority,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  true  that  for  57  years,  at  least,  with  possibly  one  exception,  no  President 
has  ever  attempted  to  change  our  tariff  in  a  treaty  without  the  previous  author- 
ity of  Congress. 

Again  I  say  that  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  analysis  of  the  situation 
that  I  am  assailing  the  motives  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  seeking  for  the  sake  of  criticism  to  question  Its  authority.  I  am  sim- 
ply bringing  to  your  attention  what  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  concede,  viz,  that  all  that  they  have  done  has  been  sole^ 
for  the  Information  of  Congress.  If  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  been  willing  to  introduce  a  bill  embodying  the  arrangement  which  has  l>een 
agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  two  Canadian  ministers,  it  would 
have  been  legally  Impossible  for  the  President  to  have  invoked  the  action  of 
the  Senate  upon  It 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  take  up  another  phase  of  this  matter,  and.  Inas- 
much as  I  have  been  speaking  substantially  for  two  hours  and  the  day  Is 
rather  oppressive.  I  will  yield  the  floor,  with  the  statement  that  I  will  endeavor 
to  regain  it  at  the  close  of  the  routine  morning  business  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  when  adjournment  occurred  last  evening  I  was 
discussing  the  Wilson  bill  with  reference  to  the  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  upon  that 
bllL  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  If  I  can,  what  has  been  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Republican  Party  with  reference  to  the  particular  matter  about  which  we  are 
now  concerned. 

I  am  now  going  to  read  a  document  which  has  been  circulated  in  every  Repub- 
lican campaign  since  it  was  issued,  including  the  campaign  which  brought  the 
present  administration  into  power.    It  constitutes  a  solemn  pledge  between  the 
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Republican  organization  and  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country.  It  is  a 
document  which  has  been  circulated  not  only  generally  but  specifically  In  those 
States  where  the  great  farming  vote  is  found.  I  hare  not  been  able  myself  to 
discover  that  change  in  the  condition  of  facts  and  affairs  which  has  changed 
the  principle  as  we  have  laid  it  down  from  time  to  time  in  every  campaign  from 
1864  until  and  including  the  campaign  of  three  years  ago.  This  is  a  portion 
of  the  document : 

Not  content  with  the  injury  these  proposed  changes  would  work  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
Is  proposed  that  the  protective  duties  on  many  agricultural  products  provided  for  by  the 
McfClnley  bill  and  previous  legislation  sball  be  removed,  the  barrier  whicb  we  have 
erected  against  agricultural  proauctlons  from  Canada  and  other  foreign  conntries  broken 
down,  and  American  farmers  placed  in  free  competition  with  Canadian  producers.  The 
provision  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  this  regard  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

'*  Buckwheat,  corn  or  maize,  com  meal,  oats,  oatmeal,  rye,  rye  flour,  wheat,  and  wheat 
flour  are  to  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent;  but  each  of  the  above  articles  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty  from  any  country  which  imposes  no  import  dut}'  on  the  like  product  when 
exported  from  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  provision  which  Incurred  the  displeasure  and  the  continued  de- 
nouncement of  the  Republican  organization  from  the  time  it  was  put  in  the  Wil- 
son bill  until  we  took  It  out  by  the  pledge  which  we  made  to  the  American 
farmer  that  we  would  take  it  put  if  we  were  given  the  power,  and  the  American 
farmer  gave  us  the  power,  and  we  immediately  .proceeded  to  change  It  in  the 
Dingley  bill. 

Of  course,  no  country  importing  largely  of  our  agricultural  products  will  Impose  a 
duty  upon  them,  and  this  provision  of  the  Wilson  bill  means  free  trade  with  Canada  and 
with  all  other  countries  in  the  articles  mentioned.  Barley,  under  the  McKlnley  bill,  18 
subject  to  a  duty  of  30  cents  per  bushel,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  amount 
of  barley  Imported  from  Canada  and  stimulating  its  production  by  our  farmers.  But  by 
the  Wilson  bill  barley,  barley  malt,  and  barley  pearled,  patent,  or  hulled  Is  subjected  to 
a  du^  of  only  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Duties  npon  live  animals  are  largely  decreased  by 
the  Wilson  bill  and  fixed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Duties  npon  dairy  products  ana 
upon  beans,  peas,  hay,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  which  are  not  placed  upon  the  free 
luBt  are  largely  reducea.  The  duty  is  reduced  upon  raisins  and  other  dried  grapes  to 
11  cents  per  pound.  Apples,  green  or  ripe;  apples,  dried,  desiccated,  or  evaporated: 
bacon  and  hams :  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  and  meats  of  all  kinds ;  prepared  or  preserved 
birds,  and  land  and  water  fowls ;  cabmiges ;  eggs  and  yolks  of  eggs ;  fish  and  Insects ;  fresh 
fish ;  and  maxiy  other  products  of  agriculture  are  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Gallinger  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  should  like  to  know  what  document  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
now  reading? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  am  reading  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Dolph  in  1894, 
and  which  was  aft^erwards  used  as  a  campaign  document  by  the  Republican 
national  organization. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  was  circulated  as  a  Republican  campaign  document? 

Mr.  Borah.  Yes,  sir:  and  I  presume  that  almost  every  Republican  campaign 
speaker  used  it  as  a  reference  from  time  to  time.  It  was  a  document  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Republican  organization,  and,  as  I  said,  it  has  been  in  con- 
stant use.    Mr.  Dolph  said  further: 

Putting  Iron  ore,  coal,  lumber,  and  the  principal  agricultural  products  on  the  free  list 
will  be  especially  disastrous  to  the  belt  of  agricultural,  lumbering,  and  mining  States 
along  the  Canadian  border.  Under  the  Ilouse  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  we  would 
have  free  trade  in  these  articles  with  Canada.  Extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific the  United  States  and  Canada  lie  side  by  side,  divided  only  by  an  Imaginary  line, 
with  similar  forests  and  mines,  with  the  same  character  of  soil,  but  with  cheaper  lands, 
cheaper  labor,  and  more  undeveloped  resources  upon  the  Canadian  side.  It  Is  proposed  to 
throw  down  the  barrier  which  had  protected  agriculture  in  the  United  States  and  com- 
t)elled  the  Canadians  to.  contribute  largely  to  our  Treasury  and  to  admit  the  products  of 
the  cheaper  soil  and  cheaper  labor  of  Canada  into  the  United  States  free.  It  is  proposed 
that  we  shall  make  an  exceedingly  foolish  bargain  with  Canada  and  give  her  the  markets 
of  67,000,000  people  for  the  privilege  of  sending  free  certain  agricultural  products  into  a 
country  having  5,000,000  ^ople. 

This  was.  of  course,  a  speech  made  in  18M,  and  there  is  a  larger  population 
at  the  present  time. 

But  this  disproportion  between  the  population  of  the  two  countries  is  not  the  worst 
feature  of  the  proposed  reciprocity.  The  raw  products  of  Canada  and  those  of  the 
United  States  are  substantially  the  same.  Reciprocity  with  Canada  would  mean  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  reciprocity  with  Mexico  or  South  American  countries,  from 
which,  with  reciprocity,  we  might  get  in  exchange  for  our  products  products  of  those 
countries  which  we  do  not  produce;  but  with  the  duty  removed  or  reduced  upon  the 
products  of  the  forest,  the  mines,  and  the  soil  of  Canada,  the  only  resnlt  will  be  to 
make  farming  profitable  In  Canada,  to  Increase  the  amount  of  Canadian  products  annually 
exported  to  the  United  States,  to  crowd  out  of  our  home  markets  a  like  amount  of  our 
own  products.  The  amount  of  Canadian  imports  will  not  greatly  affect  prices  In  the 
United  States,  but  will  affect  domestic  production  and  relieve  the  Canadian  producers 
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from  the  burden  of  paylDg  dntlea  at  our  ports.  It  will  result  in  benefiting  the  Canadian 
producer.  In  Iom  to  our  Treasury  and  to  American  farmers  exposed  to  Canadian  com- 
petition. 

Our  tmrlir  upon  agricultural  products  has  made  farming  unprofitable  in  Canada,  has 
protected  farmers  on  our  northern  frontier  from  undue  competition  with  Canadian 
products,  has  added  greatly  to  our  revenues,  contributed,  as  everyone  admits,  by  the 
Canadian  producer,  has  caused  such  a  difference  in  the  prosperity  of  the  two  countries 
aa  to  Induce  a  very  large  Immigration  of  the  most  Industrious,  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
Dominion  to  the  united  States.  All  these  advantages  are  to  be  absolutely  thrown  away 
without  any  compensating  benefits,  and  only  to  carry  out  an  unsound  theory  concerning 
fr<*<*  trade  In  raw  ronterinls.  fUir  pt'oplo  aro  to  lx»  fiirthor  taxed;  new  Bchemes  of  taxa- 
tion are  to  be  devised  to  make  them  contribute  to  the  revenues  the  amount  which,  under 
existing  laws.  Is  now  contributed  by  Canadians. 


Mr.  HiTOHOOOK.  Mr.  President- 


The  Pbesidino  Officer.  Does  the  Sen ;^ tor  from  Idaho  jield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  May  I  ask  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
the  condition  mentioned  in  the  speech  which  he  Is  reading  now  prevails,  that  the 
l>n>9|)erlty  in  the  United  States  is  so  great  that  we  are  enjoying!  a  great  immi- 
gration from  Canada  at  the  present  time  of  Canadians  dissatisfied  with  their 
cimdition  ? 

Mr.  Borah.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday  that  some  $H,000  Canadians 
had  come  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  However,  it  was  also  stated  yesterday  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  Americans  were  leaving  the  United  States  and  going  to  Canada  to 
cmjoy  their  greater  prosperity. 

Mr.  Borah.  That  Is  due  to  the  fact  of  cheaper  lands  in  Canada.  But  the 
emigration  from  Canada  to  this  country  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  the 
Canadians  desired  to  secure  work  in  our  manufacturing  centers.  Those  are  the 
points  to  which  they  go.  But  our  farmers  are  leaving  their  farms  In  this 
country  and  taking  Canadian  farms. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  Just  to  say  that  when  the 
immigrntlon  Is  coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  it  Indicates  a  greater 
prosperl^  in  the  United  States,  but  when  the  tide  of  emigration  is  the  other 
way  and  is  going  from  the  United  States  Into  Canada  it  does  not  Indicate  that 
they  have  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  Is  attractive  even  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Borah.  If  the  people  who  come  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  come 
here  to  engage  in  the  same  kind  of  occupation  that  the  people  who  leave  the 
TTnited  States  go  to  Canada  to  engage  In,  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  be  conclusive;  but  we  are  engaged  here  in  legislation  which 
disimrages  the  American  farmer,  which  acceutuiites  the  movement  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  Canada,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  accentuates  the  movement 
of  the  Canadian  to  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
precisely  the  vice  of  the  measure. 

That  is  precisely  the  injustice,  the  Inequity,  and  the  unfairness  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  Is  designed  to  place  an  additional  embarrassment,  nn  additional 
hardship,  upon  the  American  farmer,  and  therefore  will  tend  to  drive  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  the  Canadian  side  or  to  the  city  and  manufacturing  centers.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a  benefit,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  would  naturally  call  for  a  Canadian  to  come  into  the  manufacturing 
centers  to  find  employment. 

Mr.  HrrcHCooK.  I  realize  that  that  is  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  others  who  agree  with  him;  but  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fbct 
that  he  Is  reading  now  to  the  Senate  an  argument  against  reciprocity  based 
apoo  the  fact  that  conditions  In  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  speech  was 
delWered  which  he  Is  reading  were  so  much  more  prosperous,  as  proved  by  the 
Immigration  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  whereas  at  the  present  time, 
as  we  all  know,  that  particular  condition  Is  exnctly  reversed;  and  I  am  asking 
htm  whether  that  argument  has  any  application  at  all  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HoRAH.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  proposition  so  universally  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  the  reverse  of  that  proposition  is  now  true.  It 
is  rerersed  as  to  a  particular  avocation,  but  not  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  President 

The  Prestdino  Offickr.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
trom  Vermont? 

Mr.  Borah.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Page.  I  should  like  to  a 8k  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  the  immigration 
into  Canada  at  present  is  not  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  the  cheap  lands 
that  are  being  opened  up  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta? 

Mr.  BoBAH.  There  are  several  causes,  in  my  judgment,  contributing  to  the 
emigration  to  Canada.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  emigration  is  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  American  Congress  holds  on  to  the  antiquated  land 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Canada  has  made  the  acquisition  of  land  in  her 
dominion  easy,  comparatively  speaking.  A  party  may  go  into  Canada  and 
acquire  a  homestead  by  three  years'  residence,  and  he  has  permission  to  leave 
that  homestead  six  months  out  of  each  year.  The  acquisition  of  public  lands 
in  Canada  has  been  made  comparatively  ea^y,  especially  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  the  United  States.    That  has  been  one  of  the  elements. 

In  addition  to  that  there  is  another  element.  I  am  not  stating  it  as  a  matter 
of  criticism  or  of  communication;  I  let  tbat  take  care  of  itself  at  some  other 
time ;  but  we  have  included  in  our  reserves  in  the  West  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
million  acres  of  agricultural  lands ;  and  the  western  immigrant  will  not  contend 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  and  conditions  of  acquiring  a  homestead  in  such 
a  reserve  when  he  can  go  across  the  Canadian  border  and  acquire  a  homestead 
more  easily  and  without  the  embarrassments  which  surround  him  here. 

Then,  thirdly,  there  is  undoubtedly  the  proi)osition  of  cheaper  lands.  Lands 
are  cheaper  in  Canada,  whether  you  estimate  the  value  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  manner  of  acquisition  under  the  law  or  from  the  manner  of  purchase. 
Those  things  have  contributed  to  the  result. 

Since  1000,  600,000  American  farmers  have  left  the  American  side  and  gone 
to  the  Canadian  side  to  acquire  farms.  Five  hundred  thousand  of  the  best 
brawn  and  blood  of  the  western  civilization  have  passed  over  to  become  citi- 
zens, at  least  landholders  and  farmers,  upon  the  Canadian  side.  That  not 
only  represents  the  manhood  but  it  represents  the  wealth  which  those  men 
carried  with  them  and  the  possibility  of  the  great  wealth  which  they  are  to 
create. 

I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  President,  why  it  should  be  thought  wise  states- 
manship to  accentuate  the  immigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canada.  I 
do  not  understand  why  it  should  be  thought  the  part  of  wisdom  to  add  an 
additional  inducement  for  the  American  settler  to  go  to  Canada  instead  of  re- 
maining in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  should  be  thought 
wise,  not  only  in  view  of  his  advantage  by  reason  of  the  cheaper  land,  but  why 
it  should  be  thought  wise  to  give  the  additional  advantage  of  having  cheaper 
lands  and  the  better  advantages  without  sustaining  the  burdens  of  government 
which  we  have  to  sustain  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Page.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  Borah.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Page.  What  I  wished  particularly  to  emphasize  was  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hitchcock  1  was  wrong  in  this  particular,  to  wit, 
that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  was  not  inducing  immigration  from  Canada. 
Those  of  us  who  live  near  the  border  know  that  there  is  a  constant  tide  from 
Canada  coming  into  the  United  States  for  one  reason  and  another.  Were  It 
not  for  the  fact  of  the  cheaper  land  proposition,  which  has  Just  been  explained 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  the  Immigration  from 
Canada  would  be  several  times  as  large  as  the  tide  from  the  United  States  into 
the  Canadian  Provinces. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true.    Mr.  Dolph  continued : 

The  McKlnley  bill  considerably  increased  the  duties  on  many  agricultural  producU. 
protected  and  stimulated  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  increased  taxation  upon  im- 
portations of  Canadian  products  into  this  country;  but  under  the  House  bill  this  policy 
is  to  be  reversed.  This  is  but  another  example  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Democratic 
Party  when  it  professes  friendship  for  the  farmer  and  laboring  man. 

And  now  the  Republican  Party  must  take  its  position  alongside  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Its  insincerity  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr,  Heyburn.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  I  nni  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  my  colleague 
intends  to  say  that  the  Republican  Party  will  do  it  or  Is  doing  it.  Some  Repub- 
licans may  be  doing  it. 
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Mr.  BoBAii.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  my  colleague  makes  that  distinction. 
There  is  some  consolation,  some  balm,  in  that  suggestion,  but  very  little.  I  wish 
there  were  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  another  paragraph  or  two  from  the  speech  of 
former  Senator  Dolph  before  I  proceed,  as  T  know  the  Senate  is  very  anxious  to 
hear  it    He  said  further: 

The  blow  threatened  against  manufacturers  is  to  fall  and  expend  itself  at  last  upon  the 
prodncen  of  raw  materials,  upon  the  aericnltural  and  laboring  classes.  But  let  no  one 
be  deceiyed.  The  blow  at  the  farmer,  the  lumberman,  the  miner,  and  the  laborer,  while 
It  will  fall  first  npon  them,  will  reach  and  be  felt  by  eyery  industry,  by  all  classes  and 
all  sections.  Why  la  It  proposed  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list  and  to  destroy  an  Industry 
which  has  heretofore  afforded  a  liylng  to  150.000  small  farmers  in  this  country  and  em- 
ployaMBt  for  as  many  additional  laborers ;  an  industry  which  has  made  farming  profitable 
apoB  portions  of  the  rugsed  soil  of  the  Eastern  States  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  and 
enables  the  mountain  regions  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  to  be  utilized  7  Why  destroy  an  industry 
which  with  proper  protection  would  eyentually  make  this  the  most  extensiye  wool-pro* 
dndng  country  In  tne  world  and  enable  us  to  furnish  the  raw  materials  for  our  own 
manniactnrera  ? 

As  the  result  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  House  bill,  the  fiocks  that  graae  upon 
the  moontain  aides  of  the  great  West,  and  the  smaller  flocks  of  the  smaller  farmers  of  the 
Raat  will  be  driyen  to  the  slaughter  pen,  the  woolgrowing  Industry  will  be  destroyed, 
tbooaanda  of  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment,  thousands  of  farmers  ruined,  and  aU  to 
make  a  market  for  the  wool  of  Australia  and  South  American  countries,  raised  upon  cheap 
lands  with  cheap  labor  and  with  climatic  adyantages  we  do  not  possess. 

Bnt,  Mr.  Pr^ident,  there  came  a  time  in  this  country  when  It  was  a  noticeable 
fact  that  the  great  voting  strength  of  this  country  was  in  the  cities,  and  also 
a  noticeable  fact  that  the  great  strength  of  the  press  was  in  the  cities,  and  both 
the  political  parties  began  to  play  for  that  influence.  Elections  are  now  controlled* 
by  the  cities  and  public  opinion  molded  by  the  great  dailies.  The  result  of  it  is 
that  the  contest  upon  the  tariff  question  to-day  is  between  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  the  producing  or  agricultural  class.  The  geographical  taint  or  divi- 
sion which  once  characterized  the  fight  has  practically  disappeared,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  great  strength  in  political  marts  it  would  appear  that 
both  parties  have  concluded  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  put  raw  material 
of  all  kinds  upon  the  free  list  and  to  leave  undisturbed  those  articles  which  are 
controlled  by  corporations,  combines,  and  trusts,  which  have  been  collecting  toll 
upon  everything  that  leaves  the  farm  and  goes  to  the  consumers.  We  begin  our 
revision  with  the  man  outside  thc^  trust.  Instead  of  attacking  the  powerful 
monopolies  which  fix  prices,  regardless  of  State  lines  or  National  lines ;  instead 
of  a  brave  effort  to  restore  competition  or  to  regulate  prices,  we  adopt  the  tem- 
porising, deceptive  plan  of  putting  cheaper  raw  material  into  the  hoppers  of  the 
trust,  hoping,  apparently,  that  the  unconscionable  combines  will  become  satiated 
to  satiety  and  give  the  consumer  some  of  the  beneflta.  I  feel  so  earnestly  and 
so  bitterly  at  this  shirking  of  a  great  responsibility,  that  the  restraining  lan- 
guage of  debate  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESiDiifo  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Seuator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bribtow.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  If,  instead  of 
saying  "both  of  the  political  parties,"  he  should  not  say  "  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  administration  "  ?  I  am  not  willing  to  concede  that  President  Taft,  in 
the  crusade  in  which  he  is  now  engaged  for  free  trade  in  Agricultural  products, 
represents  the  Republican  Party  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  get  very  much  consolation  out  of 
that,  either.    In  any  event,  I  prefer  not  to  deal  with  individuals. 

Mr.  GoBB.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  ? 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  do. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Bristow]  in  his  protest,  but  I  put  it  on  a  different  basis  than  did  the  Senator  in 
his  observation.  I  am  unwilling  to  admit  that  as  to  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
to  commit  them  to  a  policy  of  optx>sitlon  to  any  reduction  of  duties  on  manu- 
factured articles.  We  favor  such  reduction  now  and  have  always  favored  it,  and 
we  expect  before  long  to  be  cooperating  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  a  very 
substantial  reduction  of  duties. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  The  amount  of  consolation  which  I  am  getting  out  of  this  debate 
Is  very  exhilarating  on  this  hot  afternoon.  But  how  subtly  and  dextrously  the 
Democratic  Party  leaves  to  the  last  the  great  trust-controlled  articles,  and  with 
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what  scientific  miilevolence  it  reaches,  like  a  professional  garroter,  the  jugular 
vein  of  the  producer. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offickb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  In  response  to  the  last  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
that  the  President  possibly  did  represent  the  Republican  Party,  I  desire  to  gay, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  that  the  President  does  not  represent  the 
majority  of  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  of  the  other  House,  he  does 
not  represent  a  majority  of  the  Republican  membership  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  agree  with  me  that  he 
does  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  presume  I  am  permitted  to  remain  silent  upon  that  subject. 
I  did  not  suppose  two  months  ago  that  the  President  represented  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  in  this  particular  matter,  but  the  kaleidoscopic  change  is 
such  that  I  am  unwilling  to  become  a  prophet  at  this  time.  I  am  not  sure  just 
exactly  what  strength  the  President  represents.  Neither  am  I  sure  of  any- 
thing except  that  nearly  all  Senators  are  for  this  agreement,  but  none  want  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  a  single  paragraph  from  the  memoirs  of  John 
Sherman.  I  should  like  for  all  my  Republican  friends  to  listen,  and  especially 
the  leader  of  the  Republican  administration,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Stone].  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Sherman  says  in  the  first  volume  of  his  memoirs, 
page  191 : 

The  dogma  of  some  manufacturers  that  raw  materials  should  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  protective  policy  than  the  opposition  of  free  traders. 
The  latter  contend  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  to  protect  domestic  industry  but  for 
revenue  only,  while  the  former  demand  protection  for  their  industries,  but  refuse  to 
give  to  the  farmer  and  miner  the  benefit  of  even  revenue  duties.  A  denial  of  protection 
on  coal,  iron,  wool,  and  other  so-called  raw  materials  will  lead  to  the  denial  of  protec- 
tion to  machinery,  to  textiles,  to  pottery,  and  other  Industries.  The  labor  of  one  class 
muRt  not  be  sacrificed  to  secure  higher  protection  for  another  class.  The  earth  and  all 
that  is  within  it  is  the  work  of  God.  The  labor  of  man  that  tends  to  develop  the  re- 
sources buried  in  the  earth  is  entitled  to  the  same  favor  and  protection  us  skilled  labor 
in  the  highest  branch  of  industry,  and  if  this  is  not  granted  Impartially  the  doctrine  of 
protection  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  our  Government,  supported  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  wonderful  progress,  will  be  sacrificed  by  the  hungry  greed  of  aelflsh 
corporations,  who  ask  protection  for  great  establishments  and  refuse  to  grant  it  to  the 
miner,  the  laborer,  and  the  farmer. 

I  wish  we  might  heed  it.  I  know  it  is  true :  you  all  know  it  is  true ;  yet,  sir, 
we  are  without  the  courage  to  do  the  right,  even  when  we  know  the  right. 

That  is  a  very  wholesome  piece  of  Republican  philosophy. 

I  have  very  gi-eat  sympathy,  Mr.  President,  with  the  attitude  of  the  news- 
papers in  this  fight.  I  am  aware  that  they  have  been  struggling  and  contend- 
ing with  a  great  corporation  or  combine  which  in  a  large  measure  controls  the 
product  which  they  need  in  their  business.  I  presume  that  every  right-thinking 
man  has  looked  upon  that  subject  in  sympathy  with  the  press  of  the  country. 
That  must  necessarily  be  true  with  the  **  progressives,"  because  a  "  progressive  " 
can  not  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the  press  any  more  than  a  Mohammedan  can 
pray  with  hfs  face  turned  from  Mekka.     **  The  press  is  a  part  of  the  uplift." 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  benefit  will  it  be  If,  after  all,  this  trust  or  combine 
should  move  north  as  rapidly  as  the  Republican  Party  In  its  beneficence  gives 
over  our  markets  to  foreigners?  What  hindrance  will  there  be  upon  the  part 
of  this  organization  or  combination  to  control  all  the  additional  raw  material 
which  we  are  seeking  now  to  put  into  the  market?  By  what  means  do  we  hope 
to  secure  relief  against  this  combine  operating  in  Canada,  if  we  can  not  secure 
relief  against  it  operating  in  our  own  country  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
own  laws?  Instead  of  pouring  more  raw  material  in  the  hopper  of  the  trust 
and  exchanging  the  farmer's  opportunity  and  his  chance  in  the  trade,  why  not 
deal  with  the  combination  itself?  If,  as  has  been  stated  In  public  several  times, 
the  real  opposition  to  this  reciprocity  agreement  comes  from  the  Paper  Trust 
and  the  Timber  Trust,  would  It  not  be  wise,  knowing  that  they  do  exist,  to  deal 
with  them  as  trusts  and  combinations,  instead  of  undertaking  to  extend  the 
area  of  their  operation,  for  they  can  operate  across  the  governmental  line  as 
easily  as  they  can  across  a  State  line? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  would  devote  our  attention  to  a  suit, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  against  the  combinations,  if  they  exist,  which  control 
this  product,  it  would  be  far  more  effective  to  the  newspapers  and  those  who 
want  to  deal  with  them,  and  It  would  not  be  nearly  so  expensive  to  the  agri- 
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caltnral  intftrests  of  the  country.  But  the  fact  is  that  Canada  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  the  American  market,  and  she  required  that  the  American 
Government  concede  her  entrance  into  this  market  before  she  would  grant  the 
favor  which  we  seem  to  think  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  us,  and  which,  in  my 
judgment,  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  any  benefit  at  all.  Instead,  however,  of 
dealing  with  the  combination  or  the  trust  as  a  trust,  we  undertake  to  settle 
the  trust  question  at  the  customhouse — a  thing  to  my  mind  impossible.  Instead 
of  subjecting  them  to  the  criminal  law  ajnd  placing  them  where  they  ought  to 
be,  if  they  are  exercising  the  power  that  it  is  claimed  they  exercise,  we  enter 
into  an  engagement  with  Canada  by  which,  if  they  see  fit,  they  can  extend  their 
operations  and  control  the  situation  Just  as  effectively  after  as  they  did  before 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  man  who  has  never  been  in  a  trust  and  has  never  dealt 
with  trust  goods,  except  as  he  purchased  them,  who  has  never  entered  a  com- 
bine, who  has  received  the  least  t>eneflt  of  all  from  the  protective-tariff  system, 
who  has  been  removed  farthest  from  Its  direct  benefit,  is  the  man  who  Is  to  be 
visited  with  the  discrimination  in  this  instance  in  the  hope  of  settling  the  trust 
question  by  tariff  legislation,  to  wit,  the  American  farmer.  How  can  we  justify 
in  good  conscience  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  the  one  who  stands  in  the  open 
field  of  competition,  who  is  not  in  a  combination  to  control  prices — the  farmer? 
We  put  him  upon  an  absolute  free-trade  basis  and  then  say  that  sometime  in 
thai  far  off  and  most  illusive  sometime  we  will  deal  with  the  real  wrong- 
doer— the  one  who  really  fixes  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Some  25  years  ago  both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  Parties  began 
their  campaign  against  trusts  and  combinations,  seeking  to  devise  laws  and 
Khemes  by  means  of  which  they  could  control  them  or  destroy  them,  and  that 
campaign  has  continued  from  year  to  year  until  practically  the  present  time. 
It  was  thought  that  if  they  could  be  destroyed  or  controlled  competition  would 
be  restored  to  the  American  market  place,  and  through  competition  prices  would 
be  brought  back  to  a  reasonable  level.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that,  after 
ail,  during  all  these  years  we  have  been  mistaken;  that  trusts  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  high  prices :  that  the  combines*  were  not  the  ones  who  were  fixing 
toll  upon  the  things  which  we  eat;  but  the  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  all 
these  things  which  have  led  to  the  high  cost  of  living  has  been  the  farmer  out 
upon  Uie  ranch.  Now.  we  have  turned  our  attention  from  proceeding  against 
the  combines  and  trusts  under  the  criminal  law  to  putting  the  farmers'  product 
upon  the  free  list  in  the  hope  that  by  giving  the  trusts  more  raw  material  they 
will  have  compassion  upon  the  consumer.  This  is  one  of  the  stupendous  jokes 
of  this  era. 

If  it  will  not  disturb  some  of  my  Republican  friends,  I  think  I  shall  read 
the  view  of  a  prominent  Republican  upon  the  matter  of  settling  the  trust  ques- 
tion by  the  tariff.  This  is  from  ex-President  Roosevelt.  He  was  a  good  Re- 
publican at  the  time  the  present  administration  was  elected: 

At  the  outset  it  is  worth  'while  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  attempt  to  identify  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision  or  tariff  reduction  with  a  solatlon  of  the  trust  question.  This  is 
always  a  sign  of  desire  to  avoid  anv  real  effort  to  deal  adequately  with  the  trust  ques- 
tion.    In  speaking  on  this  point  at  Minnesota  on  April  4,  1003,  I  said : 

**  The  question  of  tariff  revision,  speaking  broadly,  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  the  trusts.  No  change  in  tariff  duties  can  have  any  substantial 
effect  In  solving  the  so-called  trust  problem.  Certain  great  trusts  or  great  corporations 
are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff.  Almost  all  the  others  that  are  of  any  Importance 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  numbers  of  smaller  Amencan  competitors;  and,  of  course,  a 
change  in  the  tariff  which  would  work  injury  to  the  large  corporation  would  work  not 
merely  Injury  but  destruction  to  Its  smaUer  competitors,  snd  equally,  of  course,  such  a 
change  would  mean  disaster  to  all  the  wageworkers  connected  with  either  the  large  or 
the  amall  corporations.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  those  Interested  in  the  solution  or  the 
trust  problem,  such  a  change  would  therefore  merely  mean  that  the  trust  was  relieved 
of  the  competition  of  Its  weaker  American  competitors  and  thrown  only  into  competition 
with  foreign  eompetltors,  and  that  the  first  effort  to  meet  this  new  competition  would 
be  made  by  cutting  down  wages,  and  would  therefore  be  prlmarilv  at  the  cost  of  labor. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change  might  confer  upon  them  a 
positive  benefit.  Speaking  broadly.  It  is  evident  that  the  changes  in  the  tariff  will  affect 
the  trusts  for  weal  or  for  woe  simply  as  they  affect  the  whole  country.  The  tariff  affects 
trusts  only  as  It  affects  all  other  interests.  It  makes  all  these  Interests,  large  or  small, 
profitable,  and  Its  benefits  can  be  taken  from  the  large  only  under  penalty  of  taking 
fbem  ttom  the  small  also.** 

TiMre  la  little  for  me  to  add  to  this.  It  is  but  10  years  since  the  last  attempt  was 
made,  by  means  of  lowering  the  tariff,  to  prevent  some  people  from  prospering  too  much. 
The  attempt  was  entirely  successful.  The  tariff  law  of  that  year  was  among  the  causes 
which  In  that  year  and  for  some  time  afterwards  effectually  prevented  anybody  from 
pioapcrlng  too  macb  and  labor  from  proapering  at  all.  Undoubtedly  11  would  be  possible 
at  the  present  time  to  prevent  any  of  the  trusts  from  remaining  prosperous  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  making  such  a  sweeping  change  in  the  tarUT  aa  to  paralyse  the 
Indnstrtea  of  the  country.  The  tmsta  would  cease  to  prosper,  but  their  smaller  competi- 
tor* wotiKI  be  ruined  and  the  wageworkers  would  starve,  while  It  would  not  pay  the 
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farmer  to  haal  his  produce  to  market.  The  evils  connected  with  the  trusts  can  be 
reached  only  by  rational  effort,  step  by  step,  along  the  lines  taken  by  Congress  and  tho 
Executive  during  the  past  three  years.  If  a  tariff  law  Is  passed  under  which  the  country 
prospers,  as  the  country  has  prospered  under  the  present  tariff  law,  then  all  classes  will 
share  In  the  prosperity.  If  a  tariff  law  Is  passed  aimed  at  preventing  the  prosperity  of 
some  of  our  people,  It  Is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  this  aim  will  be  achieved  onlv 
by  cutting  down  the  prosperity  of  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  moments  about  the  father  of  reci- 
procity. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  may  I  Interrupt  my  colleague  before  he  leaves 
that  phase  of  the  matter? 

The  Pbestdino  Officeb.  Does  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  his  col- 
league? 

Mr.  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  My  memory  just  went  back  in  connection  with  the  extract 
from  the  speech  being  read  by  the  Senator  to  1900,  which  is  not  very  far,  and  I 
thought  I  remembered  a  plank  in  a  platform  of  a  great  party  which  runs : 

Tariff  laws  should  be  amended  by  putting  the  products  of  trusts  upon  the  free  list  to 
prevent  monopoly  under  the  plea  of  protection. 

That  is  from  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900,  and  it  is  well  enough  to 
remember  it. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  was  talking  to  the  family  to-day,  and  not  to  the  opposition.  I 
want  to  settle  this  question  among  ourselves.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  for  a  few  moments  about  the  father  of  reci- 
procity. I  would  not  detract  from  anybody's  glory,  and  I  am  not  Intending  to  do 
so,  but  the  real  author  of  reciprocity  in  this  country  of  late  years  is  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill.  I  spenk  of  Mr.  Hill  with  the  utmost  respect,  because  I  think  he  is  not 
only  a  great  railroad  man  but  a  great  man  in  other  respects.  He  is  a  man 
of  wonderful  ability  both  as  a  railroad  builder  and,  as  has  been  said,  an  **  empire 
builder  " — a  man  whose  capacity  and  intellect  goes  far  beyond  the  question  of 
the  manipulation  of  stocks  and  the  construction  of  railroads.  I  speak  of  him  in 
this  connection  as  a  matter  of  history  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  views.  In  my  judgment,  to  him  belongs  the  success,  in  a 
large  measure,  for  the  movement  for  reciprocity  in  this  country  within  the  last 
five  years.  He  has  been  an  advocate  of  it  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  he  has 
furnished  all  the  arguments  I  have  ever  as  yet  heard  advanced  in  Its  behalf. 
However  great  a  man  Mr.  Hill  is,  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  success  of  his 
great  railroad  system  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  chance  of  hauling 
Canadian  products  to  our  markets.  He  was  the  man  who  invented  the  argu- 
ment that  by  putting  the  farmer's  product  upon  the  free  list  you  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  without  reducing  the  cost  of  the  farmer's  product.  I  am  sure 
that  no  mind,  except  the  Ingenious  mind  of  Mr.  Hill,  would  ever  have  con- 
ceived of  the  proposition  that  you  could  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  putting  the 
farmer's  product  upon  the  free  list  without  reducing  the  price  of  the  product  to 
the  farmer. 

This  required  a  bold  genius  as  well  as  some  audacity.  He  has  both.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  argument  that  while  the  products  which  would  be  brought 
from  Canada  would  be  so  small  and  of  such  a  minimum  amount  that  they  would 
not  affect  the  price  to  the  farmer,  yet  they  would  be  so  large  and  so  immeasur- 
able that  it  would  make  it  Impossible  for  the  speculator  to  control  aud  comer 
the  market.  This  class  of  argiftnents,  which  will  fit  in  one  locality  or  to  one 
audience  and  then,  stated  differently,  be  usable  in  another  locality,  will  be 
found  in  his  many  articles  upon  the  question  of  reciprocity. 

He  published  a  book  some  two  years  ago.  Among  other  subjects  he  treated 
the  subject  of  reciprocity  with  Canada.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  read  the  entire  book,  but  I  should  like  to  read  some  parts  of  it : 

Since  the  episode  of  Maximilian  our  interest  in  Mexico  has  been  scarcely  more  than 
a  friendly  observation  of  growth  along  lines  so  different,  in  the  main,  from  our  own  that 
the  question  of  conflicting  interests  could  scarcely  arise.  On  the  north  has  arisen  a 
confederation  so  closelv  akin  to  us  in  all  respects,  so  remarkable  in  recent  expansion  and 
promise,  so  well  worth  taking  note  of  either  as  a  helper  or  a  competitor  in  American 
continental  development,  that  the  question  of  our  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  one  of  the  most  practical  issues  of  the  day. 

The  interests  of  these  two  peoples  are  as  similar  as  the  territories  which  th^y  occupy. 
Place  a  pair  of  dividers,  with  one  leg  on  Chicago  and  the  other  at  Key  West,  swing  the 
latter  to  the  northwest,  and  it  will  not  reach  the  limit  of  good  agricultural  land.  Nature 
knows  no  artificial  boundaries.  "  Classing  the  United  States  and  Canada  together,*'  says 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  **  occupying  nearly  the  whole  continent,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  English-speaking  people  of  this  vast  domain  will  constitute  the  only  great  nation  pro- 
ducing a  large  excess  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is  essential  for  the  support  of  life.*' 
Here  are  to  be  found,  also,  the  largest  known  deposits  of  nearly  all  the  useful  metals, 
much  precious  ore,  the  greatest  existing  body  of  valuable  and  accessible  timber,  and  other 
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natonU  resonrcea.  No  parallel  of  latitude  marks  where  one  form  of  wealth  ends.  The 
great  central  plain  of  North  America  is  a  physical  nnit.  The  characteristic  and  imposing 
feature  of  the  interior  of  this  continent  is  its  material  integrity.  The  two  countries 
have  identical  languages,  customs,  usages  of  trade,  and  agencies  for  development.  In  all 
that  relates  to  their  progress  there  is  a  natural  oneness  and  necessary  harmony  as  obvious 
as  the  unbroken  extent  of  land  tliat  stretches  north  to  the  limit  of  settlement. 

How  familiar  those  sentences  sound  to  those  who  have  been  listening  to  or 
reading  public  speeches  In  f^vor  of  this  question.  Who  ever  supposed  that  this 
vision,  which  encompasses  an  English-speaking  continent  bound  together  in 
bonds  of  brotherly  love,  had  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  a  rugged  railroad  builder. 
whose  railroads  lead  from  Canadian  fields  to  American  markets.  Perish  the 
thought.  That  vision  from  the  empyrean  could  never  have  originated  in  so 
materialistic  a  realm. 

And  what  has  this  sturdy  young  neighbor  of  the  North  put  into  a  partnership? 

And  then,  without  going  into  the  long  list  of  figures  which  he  gives,  I  read 
again  from  page  94 : 

The  agricultural  Interest  In  both  countries  would,  benefit  by  freedom  of  markets.  Our 
cities  afford  a  market  for  everything  that  the  Canadian  farmer  can  furnish.  His  bread- 
■tnfllB,  cattle  and  meat  supplies,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  wool  would  reach  new  consumers. 

That  is,  the  Canadian  farmer. 

In  1900  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  3.831.988  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at 
$2,981,008,  according  to  her  official  statistics.  This  Is  an  average  price  of  77  cents 
per  bushel.  In  the  same  year  the  United  States  exported  84,978,^1  oushels  of  wheat, 
valued  at  $28,767,617,  or  an  average  price  of  82  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  her 
official  statistics.  The  average  price  of  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  that  year  in  the  New 
York  market  was  80|  cents  per  bushel.  This  difference  Is  not  always  the  same,  nor 
does  It  exist  at  all  tunes ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  price  on  the  American  side  is  usually 
from  8  to  6  cents  greater  than  on  the  Canadian.  Would  this  prospective  gain  to  the 
Canadian  farmer  involve  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  farmer  of  the  United  States?  Not 
at  all.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  home  demand  for  many  of  the  products'  of 
the  soil  is  greater  than  he  can  supply. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  and  will  turn 
to  another  subject  in  this  book  will  find  that  he  gives  the  facts  and  figures 
to  show  that  the  American  ])eop1e  can  produce,  if  they  are  minded  to  use  the 
land  which  is  here  at  hand  to  be  used,  from  twice  to  three  times  the  amount 
of  wheat  we  are  producing  now,  and  he  shows  that  we  can  produce  sufficient 
wheat  to  satisfy  the  home  market  when  we  shall  have  arrivtHl  at  a  population 
of  200,000,000  people. 

Mr.  President,  that.is  one  of  the  prime  objection.*^,  to  my  mind,  to  this  entire 
proposition.  The  untold  millions  of  acres  of  agricultural  land  not  now  under 
cultivation  which  would  be  placed  under  cultivation  if  proper  inducement  were 
had  in  the  way  of  prices  is  far  more  desirable  than  that  wo  should  trade  with 
the  foreigner  who  produces  the  same  class  of  articles. 

The  American  manufacturer  has  no  better  customer  than  the  American 
farmer.  He  will  sell  more  to  an  American  farmer  than  he  will  to  a  Canadian 
farmer.  The  American  farmer  will  not  only  purchase  more,  but  he  helps  to 
sustain  the  burdens  of  American  government.  Can  there  be  any  i)ossible  doubt 
that  any  proposition  which  would  tend  to  send  the  farmer  across  the  line  would 
be  a  detriment  to  the  Amerl<*an  manufacturer  in  the  end?  Would  he  not  ratiier 
deal  with  a  hundred  farmers  upon  this  side  than  a  hundred  farmers  upon  the 
other  Bide? 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  home  demand  for  many  of  the  products  of  the 
soil  Is  greater  than  he  can  supply. 

.\ir.  President,  that  Is  almost  the  exact  language  used  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  the  other  day.  when  he  said  that  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  heretofore  the  farmer  had  not  received  very  much  direct 
benefit  from  the  protective  tariff.  Not,  said  the  Senator,  at  least,  until  late 
years.  With  what  wonderful  accuracy  of  language  nnd  with  what  remorseless 
logic  the  Senator  from  New  York  states  the  real  infamy  of  this  legislation ! 
The  American  farmer  has  not  received  any  benefit  except  Incidental  benefit 
from  the  protective-tariff  system  until  within  the  last  few  years  and  since  the 
demand  in  the  home  market  Is  becoming  sufficient  to  raise  the  price  of  his 
products  to  that  point  where  he  can  secure  a  competency  and  realize  something 
from  the  system  which  he  has  loyally  sustained — ^slnce  that  i>eriod  has  arrived 
the  selfishness  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers  propose  to  take  from  him 
his  long-deferred  profits.  And  a  more  accurate  and  complete  indictment 
flgainst  this  agreement  could  not  and  has  not  been  stated  than  that  which  was 
contained  In  the  single  sentence  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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« 

politics  of  the  eonntry  were  throughout  as  corrupt  aa  they  are  lu  the  great 
centers  of  population,  our  Govemmeut  would  not  sunive  half  a  century.  The 
farm  not  only  supplies  the  city  with  food,  but  it  is  a  remarki^le  fact  that  the 
farm  supplies  the  city  with  brains  and  character.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ooo- 
stant  accession  from  the  farm  to  the  city  of  young  men.  the  effect  would  be  fett 
not  only  in  business  and  in  politics,  but  in  the  stature  of  the  citlaenahip  In  a 
dec^ude.  The  finest  eulo)^  ever  written  upon  one  class  of  people  is  the  eaJofey 
upon  the  agricultural  class  contained  in  Who's  Who  in  America.  If  yun  will 
take  up  that  volume,  you  will  find  that  75  per  cent  of  the  men  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  high  otficlal  life  were  born  and  reared  upon  a  farm.  You  will  find  05  per 
cent  of  the  editors  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  dailies  bom  either  upon  a  farm  or 
in  country  villages;  and  of  the  lawyers  and  great  merchants  and  railroad  op- 
erators you  will  find  an  average  of  over  75  per  cent.  So  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  not  only  one  touching  the  economics,  but  it  is  one  of  great  wledom, 
covering  every  feature  of  national  life. 
Again,  Mr.  Jefferson  says: 

My  idea  Is  that  we  ihould  encourage  borne  manufacturee  to  the  extent  of  our  own  coo- 
sumption  of  everything  of  which  we  raise  tho  raw  material.  *  *  *  I  trust  tba  food 
sense  of  our  country  will  see  that  its  greatest  prosperity  depends  upon  a  dne  baJaace 
between  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce. 

Henry  Clay,  in  the  great  debate  of  1824,  said : 

The  greatest  want  of  civilised  society  is  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the 
surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members.  •  •  •  The  home  market  la  first 
In  order  and  paramount  in  Importance.     •     •     • 

Again  he  says: 

Agriculture  Is  our  greatest  interest.  It  ought  to  be  ever  predominant.  All  others 
should  bend  to  it.  And  in  considering  what  is  for  its  advantage  we  should  contemplat* 
It  in  all  \th  varieties  of  planting,  fanning,  and  gracing.  •  •  •  still  cherishing  tte 
foreign  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  market  to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumptSoa 
of  the  produce  of  American  Industries. 

Mr.  McKinley  said: 

The  home  market,  creatc-d  by  increased  manufactures,  encouraged  by  protective  tariff. 
has  changed  the  condition  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  to  their  advantage  and 
profit  whether  they  grow  cotton  or  corn,  wheat  or  wool.  This  system  has  given  to  the 
farmers  the  best  domestic  market  anvwhere  offered.  •  •  *  There  la  no  portloo  of 
our  people  except  labor  which  would  be  so  seriously  affected  in  Income  and  profits  from 
the  policy  of  free  trade  as  the  farmer. 

How  much  worse,  then,  is  free  trade  to  the  farmer  and  protection  to  the 
manufacturer? 

•  •  •  Nothing  can  be  so  disastrous  to  the  American  farmer  ar  the  surrender  of  the 
home  market  for  the  farm.  •  •  •  The  value  of  every  farm  Is  Increased  1^  Its  aear- 
ness  to  a  manufacturing  center  which  Is  a  home  consumed.  *  •  •  The  closer  yoo 
can  bring  the  field  of  production  to  the  field  of  consumption  the  better  It  will  be  for 
the  purchaser  and  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Webster  said: 

If  by  an  Importation  of  British  manufactures  we  encourage  the  production  of  the 
articles  manufactured  in  Europe  rather  than  in  America  and  bringing  tho  goods  here 
to  the  United  States,  is  that  not  certain  to  diminish  the  number  orconsoflMrsT  So 
that  after  all  it  comes  to  this,  whether  it  Is  better  for  our  agriculturists  to  havo  tbe 
home  market  than  to  have  a  foreign  market. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  my  Republican  brothers  where  is  there  to  be  found 
a  page,  a  paragraph,  a  line  in  any  Republican  platform  or  any  Republican  docu- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  party  to  the  present  time  that  is  not  In  coo- 
demuntion,  not  only  not  in  support  but  in  condemnation,  of  this  policy  or  thia 
measure  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

I  wait,  Mr.  Pret.ldei)t,  for  some  Republican  to  rise  in  his  place  and  set  before 
the  Senate  a  single  principle  advocated  at  any  time  by  any  admin istrat ion  in 
8upix>rt  of  this  agreement  w^hlch  is  now  placed  here  to  be  passed  without  a 
single  amendment. 

The  administration  now  In  |)ower  came  into  power  under  a  solemn  pledge  to 
protect  tlie  American  market  for  The  American  farmer  and  to  increase  the  mar- 
ket of  the  American  faiiner. 

Senator  Root.  «  leader  in  the  last  administration,  Republican  leader  In  this 
administration,  declared  in  his  great  speech  in  the  convention  in  1904  that  It 
was  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  Party,  among  other  things— 

To  increase  the  profit  of  the  farmer's  toll,  to  protect  the  farmer's  product  and  oztood 
his  market,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  farmer's  life. 
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How  does  that  harmonize  with  his  effort  to  decrease  the  farmer's  profit,  to 
take  away  the  farmer's  protection,  and  to  destroy  the  farmer's  market,  and  to 
make  harder  the  condition  of  the  farmer's  life?  Every  single  proposition  stated 
in  this  brief  paragraph  is  now  controverted  by  our  present  plansi 

Mr.  Bailey.  Will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

The  Presiding  Officeb*  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from   Texjis? 

Mr.  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No  Republican  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  Senator's  challenge 
to  the  effect  that  no  Republican  platform  or  speech  or  document  ever  sane* 
tioned  this  treaty.  I  want,  in  the  Interest  of  accuracy,  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States*  whom  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  said  came  Into  power — I  did  not  precisely  understand  why  he 
wanted  to  distinguish  between  election  and  coming  into  power;  it  may  be 
that  he  did  not  intend  any  distinction — ^but  that  President  elected,  as  I  say, 
coining  Into  power,  as  he  says,  in  two  messages  has  advocated  this,  and  in 
his  first  message  understood  it  to  mean  Just  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
eo  well  explained  its  meaning  to  be,  for  he  said  that  necessarily  the  effect 
of  this  treaty  upon  the  cost  of  living  must  be  confined  to  food  products  and 
forest  products,  and  he  desired  and  intended  that  this  treaty  should  reduce 
the  price  of  agricultural  products;  and  while  he  ipay  not  be  exactly  as 
stalwart  a  Republican  as  some  from  whom  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been 
reading,  he  is  still  a  Republican  and  practically  certain  to  be  the  next 
Republican  nominee,  although  I  hardly  think  the  next  Republican  President 

Mr.  Borah.  The  Senator  from  Texas  does  not  want  to  go  any  further  than 
the  nomination.  If  the  prophecy  closes  there  then  there  is  little  consolation 
in  it  to  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  I  stop  at  the  nomination. 

The  Senator  is  about  to  go  on  without  commenting  on  the  fact  that  here 
is  a  Republican  in  a  State  paper,  which  must  be  called  a  Republican  docu- 
ment, who  does  not  only  advocate  this  treaty,  but  gives  the  very  reason  for 
its  passage  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  so  severely,  and,  as  I  think,  so 
properly,  condemns. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  my  citation  only  went  to  the  coming  In  of  the 
present  administration. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  stop  at  that? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  stop  at  that.  There  has  since  arisen  one  who  knoweth  not 
Joseph. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  Joseph  will  not  know  him  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  read  an  editorial  published  in  the  last  campaign.  I  read  only 
a  part  of  it  It  Is  from  the  Inter-Ocean  under  date  of  October,  16,  1908,  while 
the  battle  was  on : 

The  Hod.  James  Wilton.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  a  speaking  tour  through 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  expresses  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Taft  Is  sure  of  those 
three  States.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  However,  few  will  seriously  question  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Judgment,  except,  possibly,  with  respect  to  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Wilson  adds: 

"The  one  thing  that  will  hold  the  farmers  in  line  for  Mr.  Taft  is  the  tariff  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party.  The  farmer  does  not  want  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that 
ultimately  means  free  trade.*' 

The  farmer  certainly  never  understood  that  there  was  any  possibility  of 
hjivJng  free  trade  as  to  him  and  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  McKinley  said  in  another  place.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  go  back  prior 
to  the  late  dispensation : 

The  farmer  finds  among  the  employees  of  protected  Industries  his  best  and  most 
reliable  customers. 

•  •••••• 

Is  not  New  England  worth  preserving? 
How  long  have  we  heard  that  out  West? 

Is  not  the  industrial  system  which  makes  such  a  community  of  consumers  for  agri- 
cultural products  possibly  worth  maintaining? 

We  think  so.    We  beg  you  not  d^wrt. 

Eioes  not  she  furnish  you  a  market  worth  fostering?     •     •     • 

That  is  when  we  were  talking  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  foreign  market  for  agricultural  products  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  free  trade. 
*  *  *  Do  the  agriculturists  want  the  duties  removed  and  their  products  driven  from 
this  market? 
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Or  would  tliey  prefer  to  have  tlie  home  market  sustained  aud  supplied  by 
the  foreign  producer? 

I  want  to  quote  a  few  more  declarations  from  the  re<;ord  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  quote  at  random  from  different  campaign  books  and  campaign 
documents,  although  I  have  all  of  them  here  upon  my  desk  in  case  any  special 
information  is  desired. 

If  by  reversal  of  oar  policy  the  home  market  is  destroyed,  where  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  the  farmer  turn  to  dispose  of  his  products? 

Again,  and  this  is  found  in  the  campaign  book  of  1904  and  previous  cam- 
paign books: 

The  new  tariff  gives  Canada  all  she  wants,  without  surrendering  anything. 

This  has  reference  to  the  Wilson  bill,  for  which  we  severely  condemned  It. 
Again,  I  find  in  the  campaign  book  of  1894 : 

What  answer  can  be  made  to  the  intelligent  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  who  find  that 
their  potatoes  are  protected  from  the  vegetable  growers  of  Canada  by  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  while  the  toothsome  peanut  of  the  Old  Dominion  is  sheltered  by  a  protection 
of  73  per  cent? 

Upon  page  157  of  the  campaign  book  of  1894  you  will  find  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  great  detriment  to  the  American  farmer  of  free  trade  with 
Canada  and  a  thorough  denunciation  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  its  position 
on  the  subject.    The  whole  matter  is  dealt  with  in  detail. 

Upon  another  campaign  document  used  in  the  last  three  campaigns  I  ^nd 
the  following: 

Why  should  the  market  for  farmers*  products  be  turned  over  to  people  who  live  In  other 
countries?  When  the  Canadian  farmers  and  millers  have  thus  secured  free  access  to  our 
markets  for  all  thev  can  produce,  our  own  farmers  and  millers  must  look  for  a  market 
for  their  products  that  have  been  displaced  by  Canadian  products. 

We  have  gone  before  the  i)e()ple  with  such  argument  campaign  after  campaign. 
Speaking  of  the  Wilson  bill,  in  a  document  issued  by  the  national  Republican 
organization,  it  says: 

The  present  law  Is  bi  the  interest  of  the  stock  raiser  of  Canada.  Under  the  McKinlev 
Act  there  was  a  specific  duty  of  $30  per  head  on  horses  valued  at  less  than  $160  and  30 

f>er  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  that  were  valued  at  $150  or  over.     Now,  what  must  be  the 
nevitable  effect  of  this  on  the  American  horse  raiser? 

And  so  I  might  proceed  indefinitely. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  Mr.  Laurier  thinks  as  to 
what  they  will  be  able  to  do  when  they  get  possession  of  the  American  market. 
Rays  the  premier : 

We  are  above  all  an  agricultural  people ;  our  chief  wealth  is  the  growth  of  those  prod- 
ucts of  the  Temperate  zone,  fruits,  cereals,  and  vegetables ;  and  it  is  our  boast — but  a 
boast  founded  on  actual  experience — that  in  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  we  can,  with- 
out exaggeration,  beat  the  world.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  our 
cereals  have  more  strength,  our  fniit  has  better  flavor,  our  vegetables  have  more  delicacy 
than  similar  prodactlons  from  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  under  free  competition,  not 
barred  in  any  way  by  tariff  legislation,  they  will  displace  all  other  products  on  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy. 

Where  will  the  American  farmer  be  when  the  tables  of  New  England  and  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy  are  supplied  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  when  the  partnership 
is  formed  between  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  East  and  the  Canadian 
producer,  and  when  the  Canadian  railroad  magnate  lowers  his  rate  of  freight 
from  the  point  of  production  to  the  i)oint  of  consumption  in  order  to  control  the 
business  of  this  country?  Where  will  the  western  producer  and  the  entire  great 
Northwest  be  in  that  struggle  for  existence?  You  are  not  only  making  a  part- 
nership unknown  to  any  principle  which  we  have  ever  advocated,  but  by  reason 
of  the  control  of  transportation  by  a  Government  which  we  can  not  control  to 
fix  rates  you  may  turn  every  dollar  of  the  production  of  western  Canada  into 
the  eastern  market  at  a  price  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  western 
producer  to  compete  with. 

Our  object  to-day  is  to  open  the  door  of  the  American  market,  to  open  the  door  of  a 
nation  of  90,000,000,  which  nas  been  closed  to  us  for  the  last  50  years. 

If  this  tariff  does  not  protect  the  American  farmer,  if  it  does  not  give  him  the 
home  market,  if  it  is  a  delusion,  as  has  been  stated,  why  has  not  the  Canadian 
farmer  come  into  the  American  market  and  occupied  it?  Could  there  be  any 
more  conclusive  proof  of  Its  protection  to  the  American  producer  than  the  fact 
that  it  has  kept  out  the  Canadian  producer? 

It  would  not  bo  nearly  so  bad,  Mr.  President,  if  the  American  consumer  was 
going  to  get  the  benefit  of  it.    The  American  farmer  might  enter  upon  his 
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ledger  a  debit  to  philanthropy  If  he  knew  the  American  consumer  was  going: 
to  get  the  benefit  of  it.  But  with  the  American  markets  placed  in  the  absolute 
control  of  cori>oration8,  combines,  and  trusts,  is  anyone  so  deluded  as  to  tliink 
that  the  price  will  be  reduced  to  the  consumer  the  value  of  a  cent? 

When  we  were  passing  the  Payne-AJdrlch  tariff  bill,  the  East  came  to  us 
with  one  of  those  pathetic  pleas  so  characteristic  of  it.  They  said,  "  l^ke  the 
tariff  off  hides.  Gives  us  free  hides  and  we  will  give  you  cheaper  shoes  and 
cheaper  leather  goods."  They  plead  with  western  men  to  consent  to  take  the 
tariff  off  bides.  We  were  at  that  time  collecting  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  revenue  upon  hides.  We  took  the  tariff  off  hides.  We  lost  two  and  a 
qaarter  million  dollars  to  the  Treasury.  What  as  to  the  price  of  shoes  and 
leather  goods?  Instead  of  going  down  the  prices  went  up.  The  two  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  went  into  the  bands  of  the  importer  or  manufacturer 
or  the  foreign  producer. 

So  It  will  l>e  here.  By  the  time  the  wheat  gets  beyond  the  flouring  mill  and 
the  Bteer  gets  beyond  the  Meat  Trust  and  the  other  raw  material  reaches  the 
table  or  the  wearing  of  the  American  consumer,  do  you  not  think  he  will  ever 
know  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  has  gone  into  effect?  Perhaps  he  will 
be  consoled  by  that  philosophy  which  has  perfumed  the  atmosphere  of  this 
Chamber  when  every  other  argument  was  exhausted,  that  we  want  to  live  lipon 
the  basis  of  brotherly  love  and  brotherly  affection  with  our  brethren  of  the 
north. 

The  premier  says  farther : 

We  hare  in  the  Prorioce  of  Qaet>ec  natural  meadows  which  require  no  tillage  and 
upon  which  the  best  of  timothy  has  been  grown,  not  for  50  years,  but  for  100  years.  All 
alQOg  the  two  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter  there  are  natural  meadows,  a  few  Inches  only 
al>oTe  the  level  of  the  water,  which  are  yearly  flooded,  and  which,  to  the  knowledge  of 
everyone  In  the  Province,  have  l>een  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  growing  hay  and  nothing 
elf«.  The  oountles  of  Berthler.  Montmorency,  and  St.  Maurice,  on  the  north  shore,  and 
the  countie*  of  Nicolet,  YAmaska,  and'  Richelieu,  on  the  south,  are  so  situated  that  they 
have  a  very  considerable  population  who  are  growers  of  hay  and  for  whom  this  treaty. 
If  It  t^ecomes  law,  will  t>e  a  most  positive  l>oon. 

How  will  it  be  a  positive  boon  to  the  Canadian  producer  unless  it  is  a  positive 
injaiy  to  the  American  producer,  when  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
applying  for  the  same  market,  and  selling  the  same  products?  Again,  we  come 
bade  to  the  proposition  of  living  in  a  rarifled  state  of  brotherly  affection  with 
the  brethren  on  the  north. 

To-day  they  can  not  sell  any  hay  In  the  United  States  because  there  is  a  duty  of  $4  a 
ton. 

Yet  we  find  men  upon  this  side  of  the  Republican  line  so  exhilarated  by  that 
feeing  of  brotherly  affection  that  they  say  protection  does  not  protect  the 
American  farmer.  What  does  the  Premier  of  Canada  think  about  it?  What 
does  the  Canadian  farmer  think  about  it?  What  does  the  actual  practical  ex- 
perience of  50  years  show  in  regard  to  it? 

X^et  the  duty  be  removed,  and  then  Immediately  there  will  be  an  immense  trade  in  tbat 
•ectJoii  of  the  community,  as  there  was  some  30  years  ago.  The  same  thing  applies  In 
the  case  of  en*,  poultry,  and  mining  products.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  our  advantage 
tbat  we  sbciiKrbave  not  only  the  British  market  but  the  American  market  also. 

•  ^  *  *  •  •  • 

This  agreement  Is  concerned  chiefly  with  natural  products.  There  are  no  manufactured 
products  dealt  with  In  this  agreement  except  agricultural  implements.  There  is  a  vast 
dlfferenee  l>etween  reciprocity  in  natural  products  and  reciprocity  in  manufactured  goods. 

It  would  not  appear  necessary  to  say  that,  it  would  seem,  on  the  part  of  the 
premier  if  be  bad  not,  perhaps,  observed  such  intellectual  obtuseness  upon  this 
aide  of  the  line  in  regard  to  thnt  question : 

This  Is  the  reason  we  have  acted  with  this  prudence.  I  do  not  know  wbo  was  present 
at  the  conference  which  took  place  between  our  two  representatives  and  Mr.  Knox,  but  it 
Is  BOt  a  great  effort  of  Imagination  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  were  far  more  con- 
oenwd  about  obtaining  reciprocity  in  manufactured  products  than  they  were  in  natural 
prodncts. 

In  calling  the  proposed  trade  agreement  reciprocity  it  is  Introduced  favor- 
ably to  thousands  of  people  upon  the  assumption  that  the  agreement  involves 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Blaine  nnd  ex-President 
McKinley.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  Is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  principle  as  announced  by  those  distinguished  advocates  of  this  economic 
policy.  They  would  exchange  noncompetitive  products,  and  those  alone.  This 
prorldes  for  the  exchange  of  competitive  products,  and  those  atone.  The 
farmer's  strongest  and  most  successful  competitor  is  given  free  access  to  our 
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market  and  the  farm  prcMlucts  of  our  own  country  must  be  brought  Into  direct 
competition  with  the  farm  products  of  Canada.  This  principle  Blaine  con- 
ilenmed  in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  not  only  condemned  the  i>rinclple  bat  b«* 
condemned  the  8i)eclflo  proposition  «>f  r<H-ipn>clty  with  Canada.  It  wan  bl» 
theory  that  all  competitive  products  should  carry  a  duty  and  that  those  thliUDi 
which  we  do  not  produce,  and  those  only,  should  come  in  free  under  any  reri- 
proc'ity  agreement.  His  i)olicy  was  In  direct  aid  of  the  protective  theory— this 
policy  is  a  direct  attack  uinm  the  protective  theory.  It  is  not  even  tariff  f«»r 
revenue.  We  are  so  anxious  to  get  at  the  American  farmer  that  we  will  doc 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  incidental  protection  derived  from  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only.  In  that  respect  it  is  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  I>emocnitk" 
principle  as  it  is  to  the  Republican  principle. 

So  as  to  him  there  is  applied  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free  trade,  a  doctrliw* 
which  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  either  abandoned  or  denoanceiL 
No  one  in  this  day  and  age  thinks  free  trade  is  a  proper  policy,  but  nevertheless 
we  are  placing  the  American  farmer  under  the  direct  application  of  the  doctrtne 
of  free  trade.  If  we  should  apply  the  doctrine  to  all  industries  that  we  are  now 
applying  to  the  farming  industry,  this  Qovemment  would  not  have  revenue 
enough  to  pay  expenses.  If  we  should  adopt  the  policy  with  reference  to  all 
industries  that  we  are  now  applying  to  the  agricultural  industries,  we  woald 
positively  be  without  means  of  running  the  Government  It  would  not  be  mt 
bad  If  we  would  hold  on  to  the  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Then  tb«* 
farmer  might  get  the  benefit  of  incidental  protection.  But  both  parties  with 
nnseemly  haste  and  with  Inconsiderate  Judgment  have  pr<K»peded  to  apply  a 
principle  to  the  American  farmer  which  everyone  admits  if  applied  to  all  would 
be  destructive  of  the  entire  revenue  system  of  government 

I  call  attention  to  some  of  the  reciprocity  announcements  l»y  former  leader* 
of  that  ]>oIicy.     John  Sherman  said: 

To  grant  to  foreign  nations  the  reciprocal  right  of  free  importation  Into  oar  ports  of 
articles  which  we  can  not  produce  in  return  for  free  Introduction  Into  foreign  ports  of 
articles  of  American  production  Is  reciprocity. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  in  10(H)  read : 

We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to  open  our  markets  on 
favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  McKinley,  in  his  inaugural  address,  said: 

The  end  in  view  must  always  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  country  by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  ess 
not  produce  ourselves  and  which  do  not  Involve  any  loss  of  labor  to  our  people,  but  tend 
to  increase  their  employment. 

In  his  Buffalo  speech  McKinley  said : 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  home  production  we  shall 
extend  the  outlet  of  our  Increasing  surplus. 

•  •••••• 

We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  wlthont  hsrw 
to  our  Industries  and  labor. 

In  the  last  campaign,  in  1908,  we  circuliited  n  cnmitalgn  d<>cnnient  containing 
this  paragraph: 

But  so-called  **  reciprocity  *'  In  competing  articles  is  a  delusion  and  s  snare.     It  aec 
eesarily  and  unavoidably  means  two  things — either  that  we  hand  the  other  country  a 
gold  brick  or  that  we  abandon  protection.     The  former  would  not  be  right,  and  tke 
fatter  would  not  be  wise.     So  we  are  unequivocally  against  it  on  both  grounds. 

That  is  the  declaration  ui^on  which  we  were  elwted  and  \i\)on  which  we  caHl«^ 
into  power. 
Again,  I  quote  from  the  Republican  Campaign  Book : 

Republican  reciprocity  is  reciprocity  in  noncompeting  articles,  and  nothing  else. 
President  Arthur,  In  his  annual  message  In  1SS4,  said : 

A  series  of  reciprocal  treaties  with  countries  of  America  which  shall  foster  betwesa  as 
and  them  an  unhampered  movement  of  trade.  The  conditions  of  these  treaties  sboaM 
be  the  free  admission  of  such  merchandise  as  this  country  does  not  produce  in  retura  for 
the  admission  free  or  under  a  favored  scheme  of  duties  of  our  own  products. 

Again.  I  quote  from  the  campaign  l>ook: 

The  American  farmer  objects  to  reciprocity  restricted  to  natural  products  onlr.  With 
good  reason  he  objects  to  having  all  of  the  Canadian  surplus  of  grain  duoiped  on  the 
Am4-rlcan  market  He  knows  that  to  remove  the  Canadian  tarlfT  from  Csnsdlaa  esresls 
would  not  only  be  disadvantageous  to  his  Interests  now,  but  would  In  the  near  future 
help  to  build  up  a  competition  overwhelming  In  Its  magnitude. 
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There,  Mr.  President,  is  the  broad,  clear,  distinct,  emphatic  projjosition  given 
to  the  constituency  which  placed  the  present  administration  in  rn^wer.  Who 
has  been  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  since  that  occurred,  and  where  did  this  new 
revelation  come  from?  If  the  Republican  Party  had  the  boldness  and  the 
courage  to  say  that  It  has  been  in  error,  that  protection  does  not  protect  the 
farmer,  that  it  was  an  economic  mistake,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  we  are 
not  meeting  the  proposition  by  undertaking  to  show  that  the  policy  which  we 
have  been  advocating  for  30  or  40  years  is  founded,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  upon 
a  fallacy,  but  we  are  seeking  by  diaphanous  argument  to  undertake  to  defend 
our  poBltion  with  the  attitude  of  all  the  days  that  have  gone  by.  We  are  under- 
taking to  show  that  these  things  are  capable  of  two  constructions,  when  the 
language  used  is  so  plain  and  direct  and  so  emphatic  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
misanderatand  it 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  said  the  other  day  that  the  Ameri- 
can tArmer  was  unduly  apprehensive  of  the  injury  which  he  might  sustain. 
Who  made  the  American  farmer  unduly  apprehensive?  How  did  he  get  his 
fear?  How  long  has  it  taken  us  to  convince  him  that  he  should  be  unduly 
apprehensive,  and  whose  business  Is  it  to  know  whether  his  undue  appreheu- 
slveness  is  based  upon  fact  or  fallacy? 

The  time  was  in  this  Chamber,  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  not  very  long  ago,  when  the 
American  farmer  was  not  disputed  with  as  to  whether  or  not  this  kind  of  n 
policy  would  injure  him.  The  very  moment  that  he  came  into  this  Senate 
Chamber  every  Republican  leader  was  quick  to  act  as  his  advocate  and  defend 
his  cause.  But  now,  perchance  because  the  farmer  sees  fit  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
a  New  York  attorney  to  gather  facts  and  present  the  statistics  to  the  Repub- 
lican Finance  Committee,  he  is  to  be  denounced  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  as  acting  In  conjunction  with  trusts  and  comblneK  and  undersirable 
persona  of  all  classes. 

We  have  been  the  representative,  the  advocate,  and  the  defender  of  the  agri- 
cultural intereata  upon  this  floor  for  40  years,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the 
American  farmer  before  that  until  the  whole  fabric  of  the  protective  tariff  sys- 
tem was  torn  down  he  would  be  taken  out  and  placed  outside  of  the  system  of 
protection.  There  has  not  been  a  note  of  warning  sounded  to  him.  No  man  would 
have  dared  to  have  gone  into  the  last  campaign  and  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
this  country  the  proposition  which  is  now  before  us.  That  proposition  could 
not  have  been  outlUied  or  brought  into  tbis  Chamber  after  any  discussion  be- 
fore the  American  public.  But  it  is  here,  without  notice,  without  warning, 
wltboot  chance  for  amendment,  on  a  simple  hearing  l>efore  a  committee  already 
bound  to  report  the  measure. 

Finally,  sir,  let  me  say  that  one-half  of  the  agricultural  lands  now  in  private 
ownerahip  are  not  under  cultivation.  We  can  double  our  production.  We 
have  at  least  75,000,000  acres  of  new  lands  well  flttwl  for  cultivation.  W<» 
have  at  least  10,000,000  acres  of  swamp  land,  the  richest  in  the  world.  We 
have  yet  several  millions  of  arid  lands.  By  proper  farming,  not  to  say  scien- 
tific farming,  we  can  double  the  acreage  productiveness  of  our  soil.  We  have 
the  aoil  and  the  capacity  to  supply  products  for  200.000,000  people.  Why  quit 
this  field  and  seek  help  from  abroad?  By  attending  to  our  agricultural  inter- 
esta  at  home  we  make  new  farms,  new  homes,  more  property  to  bear  the  bur- 
dena  of  taxation,  and,  moreover,  we  really  shield  our  political  institutions.  To 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  food  supply  at  home,  to  augment  and  encourage 
the  agricultural  interests  of  a  people,  Is  the  highest  statesmanship  of  these 
days. 

The  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  aristocracy  is  an  attempt  to  discrimi- 
nate against  or  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  agricultural  interests.  The  line 
that  divides  the  period  of  strength,  virility,  and  power  from  the  period  of 
luxury,  weakness,  corruption,  and  decay  In  the  history  of  every  great  country 
is  that  which  marks  the  neglect  of  the  agricultural  interests.  An  abandoned 
farm  ought  to  cause  more  distress  and  worry  to  the  statesman  than  bad  laws 
or  mwlse  policies.  An  abandoned  farm  is  a  menace  to  our  national  Institu- 
tions and  a  standing  indictment  against  the  wisdom  of  our  national  policies. 
The  home  market  without  the  presence  of  the  fftrmer  is  a  foreign  market. 
Think  of  a  home  market  with  a  foreigner  in  possession  of  it.  And  the  premier 
says  he  will  take  possession  of  it  under  this  agreement  Think  of  the  family 
fireside  with  the  eldest  boy.  who  has  worked  longest  and  hardest  and  waitetl 
moat  patiently  to  share  the  comforts  of  industry  and  frugality,  turned  aside 
and  some  "  Weary  Willie,"  or  brother  tramp,  who  never  expended  a  dollar  for 
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the  old  home,  in  his  place.  This  may  be  economy,  but  it  is  both  immoral  and 
unpatriotic. . 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  June  29,  1911,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Thubsday,  June  29,  1911. 

heabing8  on  begifbooity  bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  From  the  Committee  on  Finance  I  present  hearings  held  before 
that  committee  on  House  bill  4412,  known  as  the  reciprocity  bill,  and  also  hear- 
ings on  House  bill  4413,  known  as  the  farmers'  free-list  bill.  I  ask  that  these 
hearings,  arranged  by  subjects,  be  printed  as  separate  Senate  documents.  (S. 
Doc.  No.  58.) 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  index  of 
the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearings  is  complete.  X  have  received  a  copy  with 
an  index  showing  only  the  names  of  those  who  appeared  and  the  dates,  but 
uo  such  index  as  we  have  heretofore  had  is  attached  to  it.  Before  those  hear- 
ings are  printed  permanently  they  should  be  indexed. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  in  the  hearings  that  I  have  presented  here  and 
asked  to  have  printed  as  a  public  document  everything  is  arranged  by  subject 
matter.  Every  subject  is  arranged  by  itself,  and  everything  said  upon  that 
subject  is  under  that  head ;  so  that  if  you  want  to  refer  to  any  one  particular 
subject  it  is  there.  The  index,  of  course,  shows  who  spoke  upon  that  particular 
subject  and  the  page  of  the  hearings  where  it  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Yes;  but  reference  to  subjects  matter  seems  to  me  lacking  in 
the  index. 

Mr.  Smoot.  We  have  arranged  it  differently  in  the  hearings  which  I  have 
presented.     It  is  now  arranged  so  that  every  subject  matter  is  by  itself. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  all  right.  I  was  speaking  with  reference  to  a  copy 
that  was  sent  to  my  room. 

Mr.-  Smoot.  Those  were  daily  hearings,  and  what  the  Senator  has  said  is  true 
of  the  daily  hearings;  but  these  have  been  rearranged. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  It  is  quite  Important  that  they  should  have  a  carefully  pre- 
I)ared  index.     Heretofore  they  have  been  indexed  in  a  very  excellent  manner. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Ftate,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  copies  of  the  hearings  which  have  been  In  the  posses- 
sion of  Senators  are  the  first,  second,  and  third  prints  of  the  document.  Very 
great  pains  have  been  taken,  however,  to  make  the  final  print  entirely  accurate 
as  regards  the  figures  and  statistics  and  the  testimony  of  the  more  than  100 
l>ersons  who  were  heard  by  the  committee.  In  every  case  the  testimony  has 
been  sent  to  the  witness,  with  the  request  that  he  correct  it.  The  index  in  this 
final  print  is  not  as  thorough  or  as  exhaustive  as  would  ordinarily  be  made, 
but  it  is  as  much  in  detail  as  is  practicable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
desirable  to  have  these  hearings  out  promptly  for  the  use  of  Senators  during 
the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  fully  realize  that,  Mr.  President.  I  have  received  one  volume, 
80  far  as  my  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  of  the  corrected  print.  Now.  I 
want  to  say  in  connection  with  that  matter  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  not 
profitable  nor  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  that  men  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  convert  into  an  essay  testimony  that  is  obtained  under  the  fire  of  examination, 
direct  or  cross.  All  lawyers  have  had  experience  with  that  matter,  and  it 
has  been  found  utterly  unwise  to  submit  testimony  to  witnesses  for  their  cor- 
rection. The  result  is  that  you  get  an  essay  in  lieu  of  the  result  of  that  class 
of  exaniinrition  that  tests  a  man's  veracity  and  his  intelligence. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Very  great  care  was  taken  by  the  editors  of  this  publication 
that  the  testimony  should  not  be  altered  into  the  essay  character  which  the 
Senator  apprehends.  It  is  substantially  the  same.  But  on  several  days  the 
confusion  wns  so  great,  the  number  of  witnesses  so  great,  that  very  miiny 
errors  crept  in  which  it  was  very  desirable  and  important  to  correct.  These 
hearings  are  extremely  valuable  and  covet  iv  wide  range  of  agricultural  topic? 
and  will  be  found  most  useful  to  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question. 
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BECIPBOCITY  WITH   CANADA. 

Mr.  Gamble.  On  Monduy  nioruiug  last  I  gave  notice  that  I  would  submit  a 
few  observations  on  the  bill  (II.  U.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  have  been  engag:ed 
this  morning,  and  will  be  throughout  the  day,  in  connection  with  a  committer, 
and  to-morrow  morning  after  the  routine  morning  business,  with  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate,  I  aball  be  glad  to  address  it  on  the  subject. 


BECIPBOCITY   WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  Penbobe.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  B.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole* 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  ma^'  I  say  in  beginning  this  morning  that  I 
hope  that  those  Senators  who  favor  this  measure,  and  have  believed  it  ought  to 
pass  without  any  amendment  whatsoever,  will  do  me  the  honor  to  hear  a  portion 
of  what  I  shall  have  to  say  before  I  have  finished ;  not  that  portion  which  relates 
to  the  merits  of  the  amendments  I  have  offered  enlarging  the  free  list  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  but  to  the  portion  which  concerns  the  form  of 
the  proposed  arrangement.  I  will  show  before  I  have  concluded  that  no  self- 
respecting  nation  can  admit  without  qualification  the  agreement  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  us,  and  that  it  must  be  modified  if  it  is  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  which  its  authors  had  In  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  feel  the  resixjuBibillties  of  the  i)osition  I  occupy 
toward  this  measure  more  deeply  than  those  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  complete  reversal  of  our  economic  system,  and  more 
deeply  than  those  upon  this  side  of  the  (Lauiber  who  have  favored  the  retention 
of  the  high  duties  which  I  have  sought  from  time  to  time  to  reduce. 

I  believe  that  our  tariff  law  should  be  revised.  I  believe  that  its  duties  should 
\te  retluced.  1  believe  that  many  conmioditlrs  upon  which  we  now  levy  duties 
should  be  transferred  to  the  free  list.  And  believing  those  things,  the  injustice 
of  the  present  arrangement  impresses  and  affects  me  more  deeply,  as  I  think, 
than  it  can  affect  any  Senator  who  desires  to  substitute  some  other  system  for 
the  one  we  have  heretofore  adopted,  or  any  Senator  who  believes  that  the^e 
duties  of  the  protective  tariff  are  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  that  the  people  of  a  free  country  can  not  and 
will  not  endure  is  a  sense  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  its  government.  We  will 
pass  through  trials  and  hardships  and  poverty  and  misfortune  with  cheerful 
benrts  and  resolute  courage.  We  do  not  expect  and  do  not  want  equality  of 
fortmie.  There  always  have  been  poor  people  and  there  always  have  been  rich 
people*  and  there  always  will  be  poor  people  and  rich  people.  We  do  not  want 
to  take  from  one  that  which  he  has  justly  earned  in  order  to  give  it  to  another. 
The  people  of  this  country  will  not  lose  their  abiding  t&ith  in  free  institutions, 
no  matter  what  adversity  may  overcome  them,  until  they  reach  the  conclusion 
that  the  organized  society  of  which  they  are  members  is  not  dealing  f&irly  with 
them.  Whenever  any  great  part  of  our  population  comes  to  believe  that  the 
Government  to  which  they  owe  their  allegiance  and  the  Government  of  which 
they  are  subjects  Is  engaged  In  a  scheme  of  injustice,  then,  indeed,  will  the  day 
have  come  when  we  may  look  for  a  dissolution  of  our  present  relations  to  each 
other. 

The  fair  and  honest  distribution  of  wealth  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the  present 
time;  It  Is  the  great  problem  of  the  present  time.  As  every  thinking,  observing 
man  knows,  there  is  now  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  the  people  of  this 
country  a  feeling  that  their  Government  is  not  doing  what  it  ought  to  do  to 
Insure  every  man  his  opportunity,  and  is  doing  some  things  that  it  ought  not  ta 
do,  that  unfairly  affect  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  we  give  to  one  man  the 
profits  of  the  lal)or  of  another;  and  I  appeal  to  you  with  all  the  earnestness  that 
can  possess  a  loyal  and  patriotic  heart  that  we  must  not  intensify  this  feeling. 

What  are  we  to  expe<;t  will  follow  the  arranjfoment  which  is  now  proposed? 
I  am  not  asking  my  Democratic  friends  to  change  their  minds  w^ith  regard  to 
the  proper  kind  of  a  tariff.  They  believe  in  a  system  which  will  levy  duties  for 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  only.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that  at  this 
time.     I  do  not  believe  in  that  system.     But  it  Is  so  much  better  than  the 
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system  or  disorganized  syi<teDi  that  would  ciii'ue  If  tbts  bill  Bhall  i>ass  iu  lis 
present  form  tliut  I  would  iiistimtly  yield  In  subnilDBloh  to  tbe  revenue  sfstem 
rather  than  have  sucli  an  one  iik  wU\  result  it  this  bill  i^aesee  without  auiellora- 
lion  or  mod  111  cat  toil. 

Mark  Die,  the  people  of  thU  country,  with  their  unerring  Judgment  and  with 
tlieir  high  Intelligence,  will  know  who  1b  reeponslble  for  subjecting  the  farmers 
of  the  country  to  tbe  perils,  whatever  perils  there  are,  of  a  free  market  iu 
which  to  sell  end  boldlug  them  at  the  same  time  in  the  manacles  of  n  protected 
market  in  which  to  buy. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  PsEBiDiNQ  OFficEB  (Mr.  Sblvely  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  to  tbe  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  CuMuiss.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hold  In  my  band  what  purports  to  be  an  Inaugural  nddreSB 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  delivered  when  he  was  governor  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  on  January  14,  1904,  and  there  are  a  few  words  on  page  9  of  this  pem- 
[ihlet  containing  the  alleged  address  which  it  strikes  me  are  peculiarly  perti- 
nent to  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  bus  Just  said.  Would  he  yield  long  enough 
for  me  to  read  them? 

Mr.  CuMuiNs.  Gladly.  I  remember  them  very  well,  but  I  am  very  glad  that 
other  Senators  here  should  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Williams.  T  was  afraid  the  Senator  had  forgotten  tbe  concluding  sen- 
tence of  what  I  stiall  read. 

Mr.  CcuuiNs.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  upon  that  point.  I 
cemember  It  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  Williams,  Upon  that  occasion  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  then  governor  of 
that  great  State,  said : 

Let  ui  not  b«  content  with  mere  abetractlonfl.  It  haa  been  possible  to  m>Ji«,  aad  la 
my  JudgmeDt  it  la  aclll  pasBlble  to  make,  *  treaty  wltb  Canada  wbleh  would  far  yein  to 
coma  make  us  practical!;  masters  ot  the  Imports  Into  that  Dominion.  In  tbe  last  10 
yeara  American  m  ana  fact  urers  have  expended  SIOO.OOO.OOO  In  the  eetabllahment  of  plaota 
Id  Canada  which  would  have  been  kept  at  borne,  wltb  all  tbe  labor  wblch  tbat  impllM. 
If  there  bad  been  a  fair  and  permaneat  relation  eiletlng  between  tbe  two  countrlea.  Not 
ODiy  BO,  but  eyery  nCudeat  of  atfalrs  knows  that  the  chance  we  now  have  aoraaa  ihr 
border  will  t>e  completely  destroyed  i 
ciprocal  baslH.  The  farmers  of  Iowa 
tanlty  to  feed  tbe  men  who  are  open 

will  supply  the  material  for  tbe  «an< 
and  wblch  we  nre  bo  well  prepared  t 
these  changes  It  will  be  ncceassry  fc 

larmers  of  Iowa  whether  they  think  t 
rather  do.  lose  tbe  market  wtilch  wo' 
meet  Canada  In  competition  In  the  t> 
in  tbe  sharp  struKgle  with  llllnolB,  W 
and  MUaonrl 

Mr.  Cummins.  Why  does  the  Senator  pause? 

Mr.  WiLLLAMe.  Walt  a  minnta  T  pause  that  the  words  may  sink  Into.  or. 
rather,  revive  the  Senator's  memory.  Now,  I  continue  to  read  from  the 
Senator's  speech : 

I  assert  conadenlly  that  In  tbe  sharp  struggle  with  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Utnnesota.  and 
the  Dakotae,  Nebreska,  Sanaas,  and  Missouri  yon  would  never  be  able  to  dlMCm  the  Inllti- 
■ence  of  Canada  In  com.  oats,  barley,  hay.  cattle,  borsee,  hogs,  butter,  and  eggs. 

Mr.  CuMMins.  Has  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  now  concluded  all  that  be 
desires  to  read  from  the  address? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  Is  alt. 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  good  material  following  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  further. 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  I  do  not  ask  the  Senator  to  read  It.  but  I  commend  It  to  him. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  renson  why  I  read  that  part  of  It  was  because  it  Is  pecul- 
iarly relevant  to  almost  the  last  sentence  uttered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
before  I  read  It ;  because  If  he  thought,  as  I  understood  him  a  moment  ago  to 
say,  tbat  the  admlBslon  of  Canadian  agricultural  products  was  so  unfair  to  our 
farmers  that  he  would  be  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to  prevent  this  bill 
l>asBlng 

Mr.  CoMMiNs.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  observe  any  inconsistency 
'between  the  statement  he  has  read  and  anything  I  have  said  here  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  not  be  disconrteous 
enongh  to  charge  any  Senator  with  Inconsistency,  because  that  Is  peculiarly  the 
virtue  of  people  of  our  calling— politicians.     But  the  last  line  of  bis  speech 
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when  governor,  in  which  the  Senator  fi*om  Iowa  asserts — ^and  does  not  assert 
hesitatingly,  but  "  confidently  " — that  in  the  struggle — and  not  merely  an  ordi- 
nary struggle^  but  in  the  "  sharp  struggle  "  between  the  farmers  in  these  various 
American  States*  including  his  own — "  the  Iowa  farmer  would  never  be  able  t(» 
discern  the  influence**  of  Canada,  whence  was  to  come  the  importation  of  all 
Che  designated  Canadian  agricultural  products,  struck  me  in  such  a  way  that 
had  I  made  that  speech  and  the  si)eech  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  now  makes 
I  would  have  been  disposed  to  suspect  that  perhaps  I  had  been  guilty  of  some 
inconsistency. 

Mr.  CcTMMiifs.  Ah,  Mr.  President  the  wit  of  the  Senator  from  MissiBsippi  is 
charming  and  delightful,  as  It  always  is,  but  I  hope  now  that  he  has  read  the 
B^itence,  or  the  few  sentences,  from  an  address  of  mine  he  will  listen  a  moment 
further  to  the  development  of  the  subject  and  will  not  forsake  the  Chamber  for 
the  cool  retreats  of  the  smoking  room. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  noticed  that  except  when  I 
am  absolutely  forced  to  do  so  I  never  desert  the  Chamber  while  he  is  speaking. 

Mr.  CiTifMiNs.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  me  altogether  too  much 
credit  I  have  not  had  the  honor  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Miflsisslppl  until  yesterday,  and  then  he  was  chiefly  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  the  Senator  is  mistaken  about  that  I  may  have  been 
In  another  seat  than  my  own. 

The  PBESiDiifti  OmcEB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  CcMMiNs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  desires  to  be 
farther  heard. 

.Mr.  Cummins  resumed. 

Mr.  CuMMiHs.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Preeid^t,  10  years  ago  or  7  years  ago  there 
was  no  fear  to  be  apprehended  from  the  free  admission  of  agricultural  products. 

And  mark  you,  I  am  not  standing  here  contending  now  against  the  free 
admission  of  agricultural  products  from  Canada.  It  is  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi who  is  inconsistent  not  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  am  simply  asking  that 
when  yon  admit  the  products  of  Canada  free  in  competition  with  the  farmer  you 
admit  also  some  of  the  manufiictures  free  from  Canada ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  insists  that  none  of  these  manufactures  shall  enter  the  United  States 
free  from  Canada  unless  they  enter  under  a  separate  and  independent  measure, 
the  passage  of  which  is  to  be  long  deferred  and  very  uncertain  at  any  time. 

I  am  not  addressing  the  Senate  at  this  time  for  the  punx)se  of  holding  duties 
upon  agricultural  products.  I  am  addressing  it  for  the  purpose  of  awakening. 
If  I  can,  some  little  sense  of  justice  in  the  souls  of  the  people  here,  so  that  when 
tills  trve  competition  comes  it  shall  be  nccompnnied  by  a  free  market  in  which 
to  buy.  Ten  years  ago  or  seven  years  ago.  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
prices  of  the  main  agricultural  products  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Seven  years  ago  we  were  absolutely  upon  an  export  basis.  Our  surplus  was 
K>  large  in  comparison  with  our  consumption  that  we  took  the  export  price  just 
as  Gsnada  does  now.  We  have  gradually,  however,  neared  the  point  when  the 
dnties  opon  certain  products  do  increase  the  price.  Still  I  am  not  asking  that 
they  shall  be  retained.  I  am  simply  asking  the  plainest  and  the  commonest 
justice,  that  when  the  farmer  must  enter  into  free  and  unlimited  competition  In 
respect  to  what  he  sells  he  shall  have  the  same  competition  with  regard  to  what 
be  buys. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Prksidino  Ofjickr.  Does*  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missisalppi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Iowa  understands  that  in  the  Innt 
sentence  he  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  which  I  heartily  concur.  The  only 
difference  between  tiie  Senator  from  Iowa  and  myself  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
while  he  thinks  he  can,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ingraft  upon  an 
agreement  with  Canada  a  bargain  which  it  requires  two  parties  to  make,  some- 
thing  to  which  the  other  side  has  not  agreed,  I  do  not.  But  whenever  the  time 
shall  come  for  the  admission  of  manufactured  products  from  Canada  at  a 
tevenne  rate,  or  free,  a  great  ninny  of  tbeni,  I  shall  be  found  co<)i)erating  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  much  more  than  people  upon  his  own  side  of  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  sUnply  to — 

K^ep  the  promise  to  the  ear 
.\Dd  break  it  to  the  hope. 
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We  have  made  no  agreement  with  Canada.  There  is  no  agreement  with 
Canada,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  does  not  know  what  Canada  will 
accept  or  what  Canada  will  reject  It  is  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
just  now  to  make  such  proposition  to  Canada  as  it  believes  is  for  the  welfare 
of  its  own  people  and  in  justice  to  a  friendly  neighbor  to  the  north.  We  can 
not  cloak  ourselves  with  the  delusion  that  there  has  been  any  agreemoit  made 
with  Canada  or  any  arrangement  made  with  that  country.  It  is  our  business 
to  make  an  agreement  with  Canada,  if  we  desire  that  one  shall  be  made. 
Neither  the  President  of  the  United  States  nor  the  State  Department  has  the 
power  to  make  any  proposal  to  Canada  or  receive  any  proposal  from  Canada 
which  touches  a  change  in  the  tariff  duties  ordained  and  established  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  alone  has  the  power  or  the  authority  under  the  Constitution 
to  determine  what  our  duties  shall  be  against  any  country,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone  has  the  power  to  originate  such  a  measure. 

Suppose  that  no  Member  had  been  found  willing  to  introduce  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  touching  this  subject,  does  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi think  that  it  could  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  all? 
Could  it  have  been  sent  here  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate  with  two-thirds  majority  in  order  to  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land? 

Mr.  Williams.  .Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offici&r.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  shall  ask  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  another.  Is  he  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  negotiated 
half  a  dozen  or  more  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
which  did  affect  import  duties,  beginning  with  the  Jay  treaty  in  George  Wash- 
ington's administration  and  the  treaty  with  Prussia  negotiated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  coming  on  down? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
done,  but  since  the  far-famed  and  unfortunate  enterprise  with  Canada  in  1854 
there  has  not  been  any  treaty  made  with  any  country  upon  the  tSLce  of  the 
earth  by  which  or  through  which  it  was  attempted  to  change  the  tariff  duties 
of  the  United  States  without  the  authority  of  Congress.  I  think  there  is  one 
exception  to  the  statement  that  1  have  made.  It  was  a  treaty  entered  into  or 
projected  betweeu  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  possibly,  as  I  remember  it, 
negotiated  by  that  distinguished  leader,  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  But  with  that 
exception  I  know  of  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  treaty  by  which  duties  were  changed  without  the 
previous  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  including,  of  course, 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  entirely  deny  the  power  of  the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  touching  a 
subject  of  which  Congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  By  way  of  prefatory  remark,  I  will  say  that,  of  course,  this 
is  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  effect 
tliis  puri)ose  by  a  treaty,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  presidential  recommendation  that 
Congress  put  into  legislative  shape  a  tentative  agreement  of  the  two  countries. 
But  going  back  to  what  we  were  talking  about,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
said  that  since  1854  there  has  been  no  treaty  made  involving  duties  on 
imports 

Mr.  Cummins.  Save  one  that  I  now  remember. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  will  leave  the  Mexican  incident  out — ^no  treaty 
made  which  affects  import  duties  since  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Which  changed  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Which  changed  them.  I  mean  which  involved  them  by 
changing  them,  raising  or  lowering  them.  Accepting  that  statement  as  a  fact, 
is  not  this  true,  first,  and  is  not  this  true,  second :  First,  since  that  time  the 
reason  why  no  treaty  of  that  sort  had  been  entered  into  was  because  this 
Government  had  been  under  the  domination  of  the  high  protectionists  of  the 
country,  who  did  not  want  any  treaties  of  that  sort  entered  into;  whose 
Executives  have  been  protectionists,  and  therefore  have  not  attempted  to  lower 
the  tariff  in  any  way?    That  is  the  first  question.    The  second  question  is,  Doos 
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the  Senator  not  think  that  George  Washington  and  Jay  and  Madison,  the  men 
who  formed  the  administration,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Ck)ngre8s  under  George 
Washington's  administration,  many  of  whom  liad  been  concerned  in  the  cou- 
stmction  and  formation  of  the  Oonstitution  itself,  knew  just  about  as  much 
about  the  Ck>nstitution  and  what  was  intended  by  it  as  do  we? 

Mr.  CuifMiNs.  Probably  more;  but  I  can  only  read  the  Ck)n8titution,  and  I 
try  to  understand  the  Kugllsh  language. 

Mr.  W1LUAM8.  Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  Jay  treaty, 
which  was  negotiated  in  the  lifetime  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
and  under  the  Presidency  of  the  man  who  was  president  of  the  Constitutional 
Ctonvention,  did  affect  import  duties  is  rather  persuasiye  authority? 

Mr.  CuiiMiifs.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  have  to  produce  the 
treaties;  I  do  not  deny  that  they  are  in  existence;  but  in  order  that  we  might 
conduct  this  argument  with  intelligence,  he  must  produce  those  treaties  in 
order  tliat  we  may  consider  their  terms.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  them,  as 
I  remember,  which  concerns  itself  solely  with  import  duties — ^not  one.  They 
all  embrace  matters  which  are  and  concededly  were  within  the  Jurisdiction  or 
the  treaty-making  authority. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  statement  to  wit,  that  those  treaties  did  not  concern 
themselves  soJely  with  import  duties,  is  correct ;  but  if  the  President  and  the 
Senate  have  no  right  by  treaty  to  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby  import 
duties  and  nothing  else  are  affected,  wliere  the  sole  effect  of  the  treaty  is 
to  affect  lmi)ort  duties,  then.  logically,  certainly  they  have  no  right  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  where  n  part  of  the  treaty  affects  import  duties.  If  they  have 
authority  to  lower  or  raise  by  treaty  a  single  duty  they  have  e<iual  constitu- 
tional warrant  to  raise  or  lower  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

The  Pbksiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from   Minnesota? 

Mr.  GuMMiifs.  I  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  contains  on  this  subject  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance. 
Section  3  expressly  gives  the  President  authority  that  he  has  never  had  before. 
If  he  had  the  authority,  which  is  contended  for.  to  negotiate  such  treaties, 
what  is  the  necessity  of  putting  it  into  this  bill  ?  If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will 
read  section  3.    That  section  provides: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  further  readjusting;  the  duties  on  importations  Into  the 
United  States  of  article  or  articles  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion 
of  c*m»•^^  and  of  the  exportation  into  the  Dominion  or  Canada  of  article  or  articles  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
u  authorised  and  reguested  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
wherein  mutual  concefisions  are  made  looking;  toward  freer  trade  relations  and  the 
further  reciprocal  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce. 

If  the  President  has  this  authority,  then  what  is  the  necessity,  I  repeat,  of 
putting  it  into  this  bill?  Is  it  not,  as  I  have  said,  a  plea  of  confession  and 
avoidance? 

Mr.  CuifiiiNS.  I  undersand,  Mr.  President,  that  that  Is  a  question  pro- 
|)ounded  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  who  seems  to  be 
<»u  the  point  of  vanishing.  I  await  with  some  itupatience  his  return.  lA 
pause.]  Having  now  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  repeat 
that  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  seemed  to  be  propounded  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Williams.  Just  at  that  point  I  received  a  note  from  tlie  Marble  Room, 
and  was  reading  it.  so  I  did  not  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said. 

Mr.  CuififiNs.  I  was  quite  sure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  not  last: 
that  he  would  fail  upon  his  inferential  promise  that  he  would  remain  until 
this  discussion  had  been  finished,  at  least  upon  the  question  of  constitutional 

power. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tliat  I  was 
very  much  worried  by  receiving  a  note  asking  me  to  step  out  to  see  a  gentl^*- 
man  in  the  lobby  for  a  minute.  I  so  much  regretted  to  miss  the  eloquence  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  any  additional  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  I  had  wished  that  the  gentleman  who  sent  for  me  had  come  at  any 
other  time:  but  while  busy  reading  the  note.  I  did  not  hear  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said.    It  is  my  loss  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  there  are  coincidences  that  are  providential. 
and  I  accept  this  as  one  of  them.    I  was  about,  however,  to  recur  to  the  matter 
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of  consistency  and  to  the  conditions  of  1S94  as  compared  with  the  conditions  of 
1911.  In  the  extract  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  good  enough  to 
read  from  an  address  of  mine,  he  will  remember  that  I  stated  in  it  that  reci- 
procity with  Canada  involved  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  Canada,  such  a  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  Canada,  as  would  give  to  the  United  States  a  mastery 
of  her  market  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  products.  Why,  Mr.  President,  I 
not  only  advocated  reciprocity  in  the  address  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, but  I  advocated  it  all  over  the  United  States.  I  spoke  for  it  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  believed  In  it,  and  I  still  believe  in  it;  but  I  never 
dreamed  that  the  friends  of  reciprocity  would  advance  such  a  measure  as  we 
are  now  considering  as  the  fulfillment  of  my  hox)e  that  we  might  draw  nearer 
to  this  neighbor  of  ours  upon  the  north.  I  thought  by  admitting  Canada  upon 
fair  terms  to  our  market  with  her  natural  products,  that  Canada  would  admit 
lis — ^that  seemed  to  be  her  disposition  then — to  her  market  upon  as  good  or  better 
terms  than  she  admitted  any  other  nation  for  our  manufactured  products;  but 
these  seven  years  have  revolutionized  conditions.  Canada  does  not  admit  us  to 
her  market  for  our  manufactures  upon  better  terms  than  she  admits  other 
nations.  On  the  contrary,  with  few  exceptions  she  does  not,  she  has  not  in  the 
past,  and  does  not  propose  in  the  future  to  admit  us  ux)on  as  good  terms  as  she 
admits  other  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  are  to  conquer  that  market  we  must 
do  it  against  the  unfair  competition  of  her  mother  country,  as  well  as  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  France  and  Germany,  with  which  nations  she  has 
recently  entered  into  reciprocal  treaties  or  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  bargain  that  possibly  we  could  have  made  with  Canada  in 
3898»  in  1900;  in  1902,  and  1904  is  no  longer  possible.  Canada  has  entirely 
changed  her  ambition  and  her  industrial  form  in. these  years.  The  national  spirit 
has  been  so  developed,  the  national  ambition  has  been  so  stimulated  that  she 
intends  to  be  not  a  subordinate  of  the  United  States,  but  a  rival  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  in  agricultural  products,  but  in  manufactured  products  as  well. 
I  do  not  decry  the  new  spirit  so  manifest  in  Canada.  I  applaud  the  loyalty  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  that  country  in  changing  the  course  which  seemed 
to  be  popular  in  the  years  that  have  gone. 

I  may  say  here  that  no  friend  of  this  treaty  discovers  a  greater  necessity 
for  friendly  relations  with  Canada  than  do  I.  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  high  and  persistent  purposes  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  friendly 
feelings  with  its  neighbor  upon  the  north,  that  lives  and  will  live  under  prac- 
tically the  same  conditions  that  surround  us ;  but  we  might  as  well  accept  the 
conclusion  that  Canada,  with  her  tremendous  possibilities,  is  to  be  a  rival  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  that  the  rivalry  will  go  forward  with  all  the  friendly 
and  gracious  feeling  that  ought  to  animate  the  people  who  are  so  joined  together 
in  tradition  and  proximity. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  say  that  Canada  had 
been  disposed  to  discriminate  against  the  United  States  in  trade  relations  in 
favor  of  the  mother  country? 

Mr.  Cummins.  She  has  discriminated. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  I  recall  the  statistics  of  trade,  Canada  has  during  the 
recent  past  purchased  from  the  United  States  more  than  twice  the  amount  the 
United  States  has  purchased  from  Canada.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  think 
that  is  showing  a  disposition  not  to  patronize  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  President,  can  not  possibly 
confuse  the  volume  of  trade  with  the  fact  of  discrimination.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  knows  that  at  the  present  time  upon  everything,  or  substantially 
everything,  Canada  admits  imports  from  Great  Britain  at  a  less  rate  of  duty 
than  she  admits  the  same  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Possibly,  but  the  fact  is 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  possibly,  but  in  fact.  Now,  if  the  United  States  has  been 
able,  notwithstanding  that  discrimination,  to  sell  to  the  people  of  Canada  more 
than  Great  Britain  can  sell  her,  so  much  to  the  credit,  honor,  and  enterprise  of 
the  producers  of  the  United  States,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  is  true  not  only  that  Canada  every  year  purchases  from 
the  United  States  twice  as  much  as  she  purchases  from  Great  Britain,  but  it  Is 
also  true  in  a  reciprocal  sense  that  Canada  purchases  twice  as  much  from  the 
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United  States  as  the  United  States  purchases  from  Canada.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  two  facts  Uidlcate  that  the  Canadian  policy  at  least  is  not  such  as  to 
prohibit  friendly  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  but  she  appears  to  us 
as  one  of  our  very  best  patrons. 

Mr.  Ci'MMiNS,  Unquestionably,  Mr.  President,  I  began  this  speech  by  saying 
that  we  had  pursued  a  policy  toward  Canada  for  50  or  60  years  that  is  utterly 
Indefensible.  We  have  been  levying  against  Canada  duties  which,  on  the 
average  and  reduced  to  ad  valorems,  are  the  equivalent  of  43  or  44  per  cent, 
while  Canada  during  all  that  time  has  been  levying  against  our  Imports  into 
her  Dominion  duties  which  were  on  the  average  little  more  than  25  per  cent. 
No  man.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  both  countries,  would 
t>e  80  bold  as  to  defend  that  course  toward  Canada.  Our  duties  upon  her 
imports  have  been  so  high  that  she  could  not  supply  us  with  any  great  volume 
of  commodities:  but  the  fiict  remains  that  Canada  is  discriminating  against 
the  United  States,  and  if  she  did  not  discriminate  against  the  United  States 
we  would  take  practically  all  of  her  market. 

Mr,  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

The  PBESimNG  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect.  I  think  both  Senators  are 
astray  on  this  subject  of  Canadian  exports  and  imports.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1910  our  exports  to  Oanada  were  nearly  $216,000,000,  and  our  imports  from 
Canada  were  only  $96,000,<XM),  giving  us  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  fbvor  of 
$120,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  in  that  proportion  for  the 
last  8  or  10  years.  Last  year  our  total  exports  were  $1,744,000,000.  Of  this 
great  amount  Great  Britain  absorbed  $505,000,000;  Germany,  $249,000,000; 
and  Canada,  $215,000,000.  The  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  on  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain  was  $234,000,000;  with  Canada,  $120,000,000;  and  with 
Germany  only  $80,iOOO,000,  showing  how  immense  our  trade  with  Canada  is 
and  bow  our  exports  to  Canada  are  more  than  double  our  imports. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  was  stated  both 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hitchcock]  and  myself.  I  have  l>efore  me 
a  consular  report  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  I  find  in  it  these 
statements : 

Tbe  Imports  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  1910  were  $107.679,719 ;  from 
other  British  territory.  919,824,795:  from  the  United  States,  $270,644,736;  from  France. 
$11,376,879 :  from  Germany,  $8,782,174 ;  and  from  other  countries.  $25,496,566,  making  an 
aggregate  or  $443,000,804.68,  of  which  we  exported  into  Canada  $270,644,736,  and  in 
the  same  period  Imported  from  (^anada  into  the  United  States  $117,145,555. 

These  results  have  been  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Canada 
does  give  to  Great  Britain  a  lower  duty  upon  substantially  everytliing  than 
she  gives  to  the  United  States;  and  this  bill  does  not  change  that,  save 
that  It  dlstorbs  the  relation  somewhat.  We  may  get  into  Canada  upon  slightly 
better  duties  as  compared  with  the  duty  upon  British  commodities  than  we 
have  enjoyed  bereofore. 

But  I  care  little  about  the  chance  of  increasing  our  exports,  and  you  care 
nothing  al>out  It.  The  S^iator  from  Mississippi  cares  nothing  about  it.  There 
Is  not  a  Senator  here  who  has  his  mind  fixed  upon  that  phase  of  this  arrange- 
ment— not  one.  It  is  a  negligible  quantity,  and  everybody  knows  it  is  a  negli- 
gible  qnantity.  Our  minds  are  absorbed  with  Just  one  thought,  namely,  the 
relinqnishment  of  our  duties  upon  our  imports  and  the  subjection  of  our 
farmers  to  the  free  competition  of  Canada.  That  is  the  phase  of  this  question 
which  engagea  our  attention.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  said  heretofore  and 
do  not  expect  to  hear  very  much  said,  about  the  reduction  of  these  duties 
accomplishing  any  very  great  enlargement  of  our  exports  into  Canada.  We 
are  already  in  possession  of  her  market  in  manufactured  products  to  a  high 
degree:  and  if  we  want  to  entertain  that  friendly  relation  which  has  been 
so  vannted  here,  if  we  want  to  draw  close  to  Canada,  if  we  want  to  add 
•omething  more  to  her  prosperity,  we  ought  to  hope  that  she  will  manufiicture 
her  own  goods  under  the  new  departure  instead  of  taking  them  from  the 
rotted  States. 

liet  OS  be  consistent  with  regard  to  the  matter.  But  referring  again  to  the 
changed  conditions,  comparing  10  years  ago  with  the  present  time,  the  mnn 
is  blind  who  does  not  see  that  we  can  not  deal  with  Canada  upon  the  same 
terms  that  we  could  have  dealt  with  her  then.  I  want  her  friendship,  and  I 
may  as  well  say  here,   because  I   understand   I   have  been  quoted   in  that 
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Dominiou  as  being  in  favor  of  annexing  Canada  to  the  United  States,  that 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  annexing  Oanada  to  the  United  States.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  annexing  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  or  Cuba  to  the  United  States, 
or  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.  Our  country  is  big  enough  to  consume  all 
the  energies  of  the  American  people  in  its  government.  I  do  not  want  to  add 
to  the  severity  of  our  problems  by  the  absorption  of  other  countries,  with 
their  different  Interests  and  their  different  ambitions. 

I  want  to  put  it  now,  once  for  all,  so  that  everybody  can  understand  my 
position  at  least  with  regard  to  it,  that  I  am  opposed  to  any  enlargement  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  could  find  in  some  former  address  of  mine,  uttered 
in  the  spirit  of  national  pride,  a  hope  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  might  some 
time  float  from  the  North  Pole,  with  not  a  single  sovereignty  between  its 
starry  folds  and  the  territory  of  the  Republic.  But  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  have  here  and  with  us  and  among  us  and  about 
us  all  the  problems  that  are  necessary  to  tax  the  best  minds  and  the  best 
hearts  of  the  best  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  we  will  do  well  if  we 
maintain  the  freedom  and  the  glory  and  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
without  inviting  complicating  situations  in  other  directions. 

Our  concern  here  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  admission  of  a  part  of  the 
products  of  Canada  free  without  admitting  at  the  same  time  another  part 
of  the  products  of  Canada  free.  The  Senators  upon  the  other  side  can  only 
say  that  we  refuse  to  add  these  things  to  the  proposition  because  they  will 
endanger  its  passage  and  its  approval.  T^t  me  remove,  if  I  can,  that  cloud 
of  fear  and  apprehension  from  their  minds.  Do  you  think  it  will  render  this 
agreement  less  satisfactory  to  Canada  If  we  give  her  free  admission  to  our 
country  of  her  manufactured  products,  especially  the  manufactured  products 
of  agriculture?  Do  you  think  she  will  decline  the  agreement  because  her 
markets  in  the  United  States  are  widened  without  any  additional  burden  being 
put  upon  her?  No  man  will  so  assert.  Do  you  believe — I  hesitate  to  speak  of 
this,  but  it  has  been  mentioned  so  often  that  I  feel  impelled  to  do  it — ^that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  decline  to  approve  this  arrangement 
if  we  reduced  the  duties  upon  or  removed  the  duties  from  other  products 
coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  without  Imposing  any  new  burden 
upon  Canada?  Can  yon  imagine  any  reason  that  could  influence  an  intelligent 
mind  to  take  that  course? 

If  you  can  not.  then  you  are  barren  of  reasons  for  not  admitting  theses 
additional  articles  to  the  free  list.  If  the  chief  purpose  of  this  arrangement 
is  to  enlarge  our  markets  in  Canada,  then  I  can  understand  that  somebody 
might  say  that  we  must  not  add  these  things  to  the  free  list,  but  must  hold 
them  for  future  bargain  and  sale.  But  that  is  not  our  purpose.  It  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  a  man  In  this  Chamber.  The  purpose  Is  to  reduce  onr  own 
duties  so  as  to  relieve  our  own  iieople  of  some  of  the  taxation  which  they 
have  sustained,  and  I  can  not  understand  how  those  who  believe  In  the  re- 
duction of  duties  can  successfully  go  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
declare  to  them  that  they  willingly  missed  the  only  opportunity  that  they 
will  have  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  render  this  tardy  Justice. 

I  put  It  upon  another  ground.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  at  the  present 
time  we  can  admit  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada  free  into  the  United 
States  without  harm  or  Injury  to  the  American  farmer,  as  was  the  case  In  1904, 
yet  If  we  are  to  do  it — and  I  know  we  are  going  to  do  It — any  hope  of  amelio- 
rating or  changing  the  bill  In  that  respect  has  long  since  gone;  if  we  are 
ffolng  to  do  It,  give  me  some  reason  why  we  should  not  do  something  for 
the  farmer  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  taking  away  the  measure  of  pro- 
tection which  he  now  has. 

As  a  broad  and  original  proposition,  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in 
this  country.  In  view  of  the  revolution  in  Canada,  if  I  had  my  way  about 
it  I  would  not  enter  into  any  arrangement  at  all  with  Canada.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  wise  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  Canada.  We  can  do 
her  full  justice  without  any  agreement  upon  her  part.  If  I  could  have  my 
way  about  it.  I  would  take  this  tariff  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  t 
would  put  upon  every  competitive  article  just  that  duty  which  would  measure 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  it  here  and  elsewhere.  I  under- 
stand perfectly  that  the  application  of  that  doctrine  would  affect  a  large  part 
of  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  agricultural  products.  It  would  preserve  some 
of  the  duties  to  some  degree.     And  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
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protection,  ao  long  tlie  farmera  ore  entitled  to  the  application  of  the  ru\^ 
without  dlBcrimination. 

I  have  heard  It  said,  too,  that  I  was  Inconsistent,  and  I  remember,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  so  beautifully  said,  consistency  Is  thought  to  be  m 
Jewel.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  It  is  not  comiMirable  with  an  honest  faith,  an 
boneet  conviction. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  one  very  distinguished  authority — I  will  not  name 
bim,  because  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  remember  him  and  he  will  be 
able  to  correct  this  quotation,  because  I  am  conscious  that  I  may  not  give  it 
with  accuracy.  But  he  said  something  like  this:  That  consistency  is  the  hob- 
goblin of  small  men  and  mean  minds. 

Mr.  WuxiAiiS.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbcsiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  a  small  matter,  but  I  should  dislike  to  have  it  go  to  the 
country  that  I  said  "consistency  is  a  Jewel,"  though,  I  believe,  Shakespeare 
did  say  It  I  said  '*  it  was  the  virtue  of  men  of  our  calling,  politicians,'*  and  so 
far  as  I  know  no  other  sensible  class  of  men  anywhere  else  In  the  world  regard 
coaslsteno'  as  above  being  right.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  man  ought  to  change 
his  utterance  whenever  he  changes  his  opinion,  and  he  ought  to  change  his 
opinions  whenever  he  finds  good  reason  to  change  them. 

Mr.  CuMMiHS.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
stated  the  truth  of  the  matter  with  his  usual  felicity.  I  wish  I  could  change 
mine  ofteiier  than  I  do.  There  Is  a  pride  of  opinion  that  sometimes  holds  a 
man  flast  long  after  the  basi6  of  his  belief  has  disappeared. 

I  am  not  conscious,  however,  of  any  change  In  my  opinion  concerning  this 
Mibject.  I  do  not  perceive  any  difference  between  the  Justice  I  asked  in  1904 
and  the  Justice  I  ask  now.  I  would  make  the  protective  doctrine  an  easy  master 
instead  of  a  hard  master,  as  it  is  now.  I  would  take  up  the  schedules  one  at  a 
time,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  up  the  agricultural  schedule  first,  and 
I  believe  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  willing  that  their  schedule  shall 
be  taken  up  first  And  if  in  applying  the  Republican  doctrine  there  is  found  no 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  elsewhere  and  here,  then  I  know  they 
would  cheerfully  submit  to  the  lemoval  of  the  duties  which  affect  their  products. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  one  question.  He 
has  a  moment  ago  announced  his  adherence  to  the  latest  Republican  doctrine 
of  protection,  to  wit,  that  the  rates  ought  to  be  "  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  "  here  and  abroad.  I  understand  that  that  is  not  only  the 
announcement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  was  the  announcement  of  the  last 
Republican  convention. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  If  there  Is  any  difference  between 
that  sort  of  a  tariff  and  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  CuMMiHS.  I  think  there  is. 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  a  moment,  not  for  a  question, 
but  for  an  interruption — it  seems  to  me  there  Is  none,  and  I  will  explain  why. 
itnd  I  will  not  take  long.  In  the  old  days— or  not  very  old  days,  either,  but  in 
the  former  days — the  Republican  orators  and  writers  annonucod  that  it  wanted 
a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  between  wages  abroad  and  wages  in  America, 
wages  being  but  one  factor  in  the  cost  of  production,  their  claim  being  that 
protectionism  was  advocated  and  maintained  *'for  the  protection  of  American 
labor." 

In  that  I  did  not  nee  a  tariff  whk-h  wah  prohibitive  But  if  in  fixing  your 
tariff  rates  you  are  to  include  all  the  factors  in  the  cost  of  production,  then  you 
arrive  at  this  result :  If  you  fix  a  rate  so  high  that  it  meets  the  entire  difference 
In  the  cost  of  production,  no  matter  what  makes  the  cost  of  production,  difference 
of  latitude, .or  training,  or  in  fertility  of  land,  or  whatnot,  then  you  fix  a  rate  at 
which  the  cost  of  the  article  as  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  at  least 
equal  tu,  or  a  little  bit  above — because  you  would  give  yourself  the  margin  of 
coarse  in  fixing  it — what  the  article  can  be  turned  out  for  in  the  foreign  field  or 
factory,  and  then  if  the  foreigner,  in  order  to  sell  in  the  American  market  and 
make  a  profit  in  comi>etitioii  with  the  American  who  is  producing  the  same 
goods,  whether  in  farm  or  factory— if  he  is  to  sell  in  our  market  at  all,  he  must 
sell  without  a  profit  at  a  price  equal  to  what  he  can  produce  at  plus  the  tariff 
and  pins  the  transportation  in  competition  with  our  pr«>ducer  who  can  sell  at 
cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  and  still  sell  cheai>er. 
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If  that  sort  of  doctrine  were  applied  between  two  people  who  were  working 
in  the  same  village'  it  would  not  be  prohibitive.  It  would  put  them  upon  an 
equality.  But  if  you  make  a  difference  in  rate  equal  to  the  entire  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production,  then  you  leave  the  foreigner  handicapped  by  the  ocean 
freight  and  whatsoever  else  may  constitute  the  cost  of  transportation;  so  that 
it  is  imix)sslble  for  the  foreign  producer  to  sell  in  the  American  market  at  all, 
and  thus  you  have  created  for  him  a  prohibitive  tariff.  There  is  but  one  thing 
I  can  see  which  recommends  It.  If  the  American  behind  the  tariff  wall  attempt 
to  effect  a  combination  or  a  trust  and  make  a  very  unreasonable  rate,  away  and 
above  the  cost  of  production  plus  the  tariff,  plus  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
plus  a  reasonable  profit,  then  the  foreigner  could  come  in  at  a  slight  profit  above 
the  cost  of  production  plus  the  cost  of  transportation,  plus  the  tariff.  Even  then 
the  trust  might  reduce  for  the  time  being,  until  it  had  discouraged  him  and 
other  men  like  him,  and  then  go  on  with  the  game  which  it  is  now  playing  under 
the  aegis  of  legislation  at  the  cost  of  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  to  one  holding  the  view  that  I  do  of  the 
doctrine  of  protection,  and  to  one  interpreting  our  platform,  as  I  Interpret  it, 
the  question  or  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  easy  of  answer. . 
If  the  cost  of  production  is  to  be  considered  at  the  point  of  production,  the  con- 
sequence suggested  by  him  would  follow.  I  do  uot  so  understand  the  doctrine 
of  protection,  and  I  have  never  attempted  to  so  apply  it.  To  paraphrase  it  a 
trfle,  I  understand  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  be  that  measure  of  duties 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  Just  a  moment,  now.  I  understand  the  doctrine  of  protection 
to  be  that  measure  of  duties  that  will  enable  the  home  producer  to  enter  the 
markets  of  his  own  country  and  sell  his  products  there  at  a  fair  profit  in  com- 
petition with  his  foreign  rival.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  doctrine  can  be 
measured  by  estimating  the  cost  of  production  at  the  point  of  production.  What 
is  our  purpose?  Our  purpose  is  to  enable  the  producers  of  this  country  to  ^t 
into  their  own  markets  and  to  occupy  them  at  A  fair  profit,  and  if  they  increase 
their  prices  above  a  fair  profit  then  to  admit  at  once  the  foreign  competitor. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  protective  doctrine,  and  that  is  the  meaning,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  the  phrase  "  cost  of  production." 

The  Pbesidino  Ofticeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  meaning  of  the  Republican  platform  were  as  explained 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  then  the  man  who  worded  it  used  very  awkward 
English,  because  the  wording  is  "the  cost  of  production,"  not  "the  cost  of 
marketing."  If  the  platform  had  meant  that  the  rates  were  to  equalize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production  in  America  and  the  cost  of  production 
plus  transportation  abroad,  then  a  man  ordinarily  cunning  in  the  use  of  English 
would  have  said  "  the  cost  of  marketing  the  foreign  product  in  America."  But 
that  was  not  said. 

One  more  thing  and  then  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  any  further. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  interrupt 
me,  l)ecause  I  am  not  delivering  a  prepared  speech. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  forgot  something  when  I  asked  the  Senator  the  question. 
Not  only  does  the  Republican  platform  say  that  the  rate  must  be  high  enongh 
to  be  equal  to  '*  the  difference  between  "  the  foreign  "  cost  of  production  "  and 
the  home  cost  of  production,  but  it  says  the  home  **  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,"  which  makes  it  somewhat  more  prohibitive  still,  if  yon  can 
say  that  a  thing  whicli  is  already  prohibitive  could  be  more  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
that  there  have  been  at  times  some  differences  of  opinion  between  the  speaker 
and  certain  interpreters  of  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection.  I  do  not 
want  to  bind  them,  I  do  not  attempt  to  bind  them,  but  I  know  what  binds  me. 
In  every  case  what  I  want  to  do  in  attaching  duties  to  the  products  of  American 
enterprise  is  to  put  such  duties  upon  them  as  will  enable  the  American  people 
to  raise  them,  produce  them,  take  them  to  the  market,  and  sell  them  to  the 
American  people  at  a  fair  profit.    My  purpose  is  always  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Any  duty  that  rises  higher  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  American  producer 
is  one  which  I  condemn  as  utterly  and  as  wholly  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
And  duty  which  doef;  less  than  that,  assuming  now  that  the  enterprise  is  one 
which  is  entitled  to  any  protection  at  all,  is  utterly  inefladrait  and  could  not  be 
in  compliance  with  or  fulfillment  of  any  doctrine  of  that  character. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Now,  Mr.  Presldent- 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to-  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  asls  the  Senator  from  Iowa  one  more  question.  I  am 
afraid  I  am  doing  like  a  great  many  people  who  say  "  in  conclusion  "  seven  or 
eight  times  before  they  conclude. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  can  not  have  too  many  ap- 
pearances 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  think  that  if  over  100  per  cent 
were  necessary  as  a  rate  of  duty  in  order  to  equalize  the  cost  of  foreign  and  of 
domestic  production  that  that  duty  ought  to  be  levied? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  answer  that  from  two  points  of  view.  I  can 
conceive  of  an  article  that  could  not  be  produced  in  this  country  in  competition 
with  some  other  country  without  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  but  if  I  found  an 
article  that  required  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  in  order  to  perpetuate  its  production 
in  this  country,  it  would  be  conclusive  evidence  to  me  that  we  ought  to  abandon 
the  production  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  had  answered  my  own  question,  I  could  not  have  an- 
swered It  more  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Cummins.  "  Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed." 

Mr.  Williams.  On  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  country  the  duties  are 
over  100  per  ceht  in  very  many  cases 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  Is  my  opinion 

Mr.  Williams.  And  on  various  other  articles.  For  six  years  at  every  Con- 
gress, at  the  other  end  of  this  C&pltol,  the  floor  leader  of  the  minority  there  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  reduce  all  duties  over  100  per  cent  down  to  100  per  cent 
except  where  there  were  countervailing  internal -revenue  duties,  when,  of  course. 
the  Import  duty  must  be  equal  to  the  internal-revenue  duty,  and  he  could  never 
get  consideration  of  it  in  a  Republican  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  could 
never  get  a  corporal's  guard  of  Republicans  in  this  entire  country  to  express* 
themselves  as  willing  to  see  such  a  law  passed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  Join  with  me 

Mr.  Williams.  I  agree  absolutely  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  the  answer 
that  he  made. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  agree  with  me  also  that 
we  ought  to  put  upon  all  articles  the  measure  of  protection  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  will  he  join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  so  adjust  the  tariff  duties  of 
the  United  States  that  they  shall  measure  that  difference  in  cost  as  I  have  in- 
terpreted it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  while  the  gentlemen  of  the  school  of  thinking 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  belongs  are  out  of  power,  we  would 
gladly,  or  he  at  any  rate  would  gladly,  vote  for  any  bill  which  would  put  a 
reasonable  tariff  rate  upon  articles  rather  than  the  present  extortionate  rate; 
for  almost  any  revision  downward.  But  if  the  school  of  economical  thought 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  belongs  ever  gets  in  power  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  try,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  regulate  taxation  In 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
i!ee<l8  of  private  enterprise,  and  he  will  trj'  his  bet^t  to  divorce  big  business 
from  government  and  government  from  it.  He  will  try  his  best  to  have  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  walk  in  a  pathway  which  will  convince  the 
world  that  it  is  a  government  and  not  a  silent  partner  in  a  firm  of  hothousers 
of  private  business.  lie  will  try  to  have  taxation  so  levied  that  the  Government 
may  have  abundant  revenue  to  do  everything  which  it  ought  to  do  constitu- 
tionally and  yet  at  the  same  time  not  to  prostitute  the  taxing  power  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  dollars  by  legislation  into  the  pocket  of  any  man,  no  matter 
how  great  and  no  matter  how  humble,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a  manufac- 
turer or  a  miner. 

Mr.  Smoot  rose. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  whether  I  understood 
him  correctly  as  saying  that  if  there  is  any  business  in  the  United  States  which 
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requires  a  protective  duty  of  more  than  100  per  cent  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
abolishing  that  business? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  not  conceive,  Mr.  President,  of  any  business  in  the 
United  States  that  will  honestly  require  a  duty  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  my  imagination. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  could  state  a  number  of  articles  made  in  the  United  States 
where  I  think  the  Senator  himself  would  concede  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  manufacture  them  in  this  country  at  that  rate.  Let  me  take  the  litho- 
graphic view  cards,  the  making  of  which  has  become  a  great  business  in  this 
country;  100  per  cent  will  not  make  the  difference  between  cost  of  production 
in  this  country  and  Germany;  200  per  cent  will  not  make  the  difference;  300 
per  cent  will  not  make  the  difference. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Then  I  think  we  had  better  take  them  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  am  just  asking  the  Senator  the  question,  as  I  should  like  to 
know  the  Senator's  position  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  was  proven  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  not  once  but  many  times,  by  invoices,  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion abroad,  and  by  every  means  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  committee 
to  obtain.  I  believe  when  the  rate  was  increased  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent 
in  the  last  tariff  bill  Senators  did  not  object  to  it  after  it  had  been  explained 
to  them.  It  was  a  business  proposition.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator really  felt  that  a  business  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  abolished  in  this  country 
and  the  articles  purchased  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  I  am  as  insistent 
in  giving  to  the  real  industries  of  the  United  States  the  full  measure  of  pro- 
tection, which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  as  any  man  in  this  Chamber,  but 
when  it  is  proposed  to  take  a  business  that  requires  300  per  cent  duty,  and 
therefore  which  will  advance  the  price  300  per  cent  or  more  and  stimulate  it 
either  into  existence  or  into  growth  through  the  medium  of  a  tariff  duty,  I 
rebel. 

Mr.  Smoot  and  Mr.  Williams  addressed  the  "t^hair. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  this  question :  If 
the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  were  followed  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  it  not  lead  us  necessarily  to  a  duty,  say,  of  1,000  per  cent  In  order  that 
the  United  States  might  produce  their  own  bananas — under  glass,  probably — but 
they  could  be  produced.  Like  Tom  Carlyle,  "  I  thank  God  that  mankind  are 
not  logical,"  and  I  hope  I  can  thank  God  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is  not 
logical.  If,  however,  his  theory  were  carried  out  to  its  logical  result,  would 
it  not  lead  to  an  absurdity  just  like  that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  Impossible  to  tell  to  what  length  that  theory  might  lead 
ns.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  Is  a  stanch  protectionist, 
wants  to  subject  the  doctrine  of  protection,  which  is  a  wise  policy  for  our 
country,  to  any  such  criticism  as  his  Instance  or  his  example  certainly  will 
create. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Certainly  not,  Mr.  President.  I  called  attention  to  this  one  par- 
ticular case  to  find  out  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa ;  but  the  com- 
parison of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  between  the  growing  of  bananas  and 
the  manufacture  of  lithographic  view  cards  in  this  country  is  so  absurd  that 
it  is  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  the  manufacturing  of 
postal  cards  Is  so  superior  in  its  nature,  is  a  pursuit  so  much  better  for  man- 
kind— that  this  little  manufacturing  process  of  making  picture  cards  is  so  much 
worthier  of  consideration  than  the  agricultural  Industry  of  raising  bananas 
that  to  compare  orie  with  the  other  as  an  extension  of  the  logic  Involved  la 
absurd? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  If  we  are  to  pay  300  per  cent  In  order  that  somebody  may  not 
have  to  go  out  of  the  business  of  manufacturing  postal  view  cards,  in  the  name 
of  God  why  logically  should  we  not  pay  a  thousand  per  cent  in  order  that 
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Children  may  eat  "American  bananas,"  patriotically  waving  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  while  they  consume  them,  at  a  dollar  apiece? 

Mr.  Smoot  and  Mr.  Gallinger  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  difference  between  the  Item  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  Item  mentioned  by  me  Is  that  in  the  case  of  the  duty  upon 
postal  cards  the  retail  purchasers  here  pay  no  more  for  them,  but  the  Senator  Is 
speaking  of  the  consumer  paying  a  dollar  apiece  for  bananas,  which  Is  an 
entirely  different  proposition,  and  there  can  be  no  comparison. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  front  Iowa  as  to  the  beneficent  results  of  protec- 
tion, but  I  believe  also  that  If  the  actual  cost  of  producing  goods  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  actual  cost  of  producing  goods  In  a  foreign  country  was  the  duty 
levied  upon  them  and  no  more,  our  markets  would  be  taken  away  from  the 
American  manufacturer  by  foreign  manufacturers.  There  Is  no  bigger  curse 
to  our  protective  ^stem  than  undervaluation  of  goods  entering  the  ports 
of  this  country.  We  base  our  duty  upon  the  foreign  valuation  of  producing 
goods  and  they  are  admitted  Into  this  country  sometimes  at  less  than  half  the 
value,  which  cuts  the  duty  in  two. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  there  are  countries  that  have  antidumping  laws.  Can- 
ada, for  Instance,  has  one.  An  American  manufacturer,  overloaded  with  goods, 
rather  than  stop  his  mill  may  look  for  a  foreign  country  to  sell  them  In,  some- 
times at  cost.  If  he  desires  to  sell  in  Canada,  he  Is  met  with  an  antidumping 
law.  No  goods  can  be  sent  Into  Canada  and  sold  cheaper  than  they  are  sold  in 
the  country  where  they  are  manufactured.  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  time 
and  again,  business  concerns  absolutely  ruined  by  the  great  Chemical  Trust  of 
Germany  shipping  goods  Into  this  country  below  cost,  until  the  manufacturing 
concerns  of  this  country  were  closed  up.  Then  the  prices  were  immediately  ad- 
vanced, and  the  American  people  were  made  to  pay  for  all  that  the  great  trust  In 
Germany  had  lost  In  reduced  prices  sold  at  in  order  to  close  up  the  American 
institutions.  If  the  difference  was  only  measured  between  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country  and  a  foreign  land,  I  say  that  that  same  thing  would 
happen  to  a  great  many  industries  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  President,  I  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  a  statement  he  made  which  I  think  he  had  not  fully  considered.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Senator's  discussion,  and  I  have  tried  to  follow  him  as  closely 
as  possible  when  I  could  be  In  the  Senate  Chamber. 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that  an  article  manufactured  in 
this  country  which  required  200  or  300  per  cent  protection  was  indefensible,  and 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  a  duty  of  that  kind,  which  would  raise  the  price 
of  the  article  200  or  300  per  cent  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  Senator  doubtless  has  given  some  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  long  as 
Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  Uie  post  card  business  Germany  could  charge  the 
United  States  just  what  she  pleased,  and  she  did  that  very  thing,  while  since 
the  duty  was  put  on  post  caids  at  a  point  where  the  American  manufacturer 
could  compete  the  post  cards  are  being  made  in  this  country  and  are  selling,  I 
understand,  at  Just  about  the  price  the  American  purchaser  paid  before  that 
duty  was  placed  upon  that  particular  manufacture. 

It  is  the  old  story,  that  if  you  give  an  Individual  a  monopoly,  he  can  charge 
what  he  pleases.  If  you  give  a  nation  a  monopoly,  that  nation  can  charge  Just 
what  it  pleases.  We  come  back  to  the  oft-repeated  and  very  wholesome  illustra- 
tion furnished  by  the  fftct  that  at  one  time  we  paid  Great  Britain  $170  a  ton 
for  steel  rails  when  we  were  not  making  any  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  the  Illustration  with  respect  to 
steel  rails  many  times  before,  but  it  never  Impressed  me,  because  I  am  aware, 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  aware,  that  It  has  not  been 
the  duties  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  steel  rails  that  have  reduced  the 
price  of  steel  rails  from  |170  a  ton  to  |28  a  ton.  There  have  been  so  many  other 
fiactors  In  the  development  of  the  business  and  the  resulting  decrease  In  the  price 
of  this  commodity  that.  In  my  opinion,  the  duties  levied  by  this  country  are 
negligible  causes  in  that  reduction. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  And  yet*  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  Mr.  President,  he  must 
admit,  because  it  is  an  historical  fact,  that  as  soon  as  we  did  Impose  a  rate  of 
duty  which  we  thought  was  adequate  and  which  proved  to  be  adequate  upon 
f6reign  steel  rails,  immediately  the  price  in  this  country  did  decrease,  and  very 
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largely  decreased.  Will  not  the  Senator  admit  that  if  England  to-day  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  as  Germany  practically  had  of  the 
post  view  cards,  England  would  charge  us  a  higher  rate  for  steel  rails  than  we 
are  paying  now,  manufacturing  them  in  our  own  country,  or  importing  them,  if 
you  please,  from  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  that  any  monopoly  will  charge 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear  in  this  country  or  any  other,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  been  so  insistent  against  a  rate  of  duty  that  will  lead  or  could  lead 
to  a  profitable  monopoly. 

I  did  not  intend,  Mr.  President,  to  drift  myself  or  allow  this  discussion  to  be 
drifted  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  tariff  generally.  I  bring  it  back  again 
to  the  point  from  which  I  started.  Entirely  aside  from  the  merits  of  protection, 
you  are  about  to  put  the  farmer  of  this  country  into  free  competition  with  his 
only  competitor,  with  his  only  rival,  and  you  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  g^ve  him 
a  freer  market  with  respect  to  the  things  that  he  must  buy.  I  say,  and  it  is  a 
reiteration,  that  that  is  an  offense  against  Justice  and  against  morals  that  the 
American  people  will  neither  forgive  nor  condone. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  much  discontent.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
will  be  great  injury  wrought  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  with  respect  to  many 
of  their  products  by  the  removal  of  these  duties.  Every  man  must  know  that, 
no  matter  what  was  true  10  years  ago^  it  is  true  now  that  the  American  farmer 
is  receiving  some  benefit,  direct  benefit,  from  his  tariff  duties,  and  if  you  take 
that  benefit  away  from  him  he  will  recognize  and  resent  the  injustice.  It  is 
not  the  money  that  he  loses  or  will  lose  that  will  be  the  chief  cause  of  his 
resentment.  Carlyle  said  years  and  years  ago  that  it  was  not  what  a  man 
had  that  makes  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  him;  it  is  not  the  privations 
that  he  must  endure,  not  the  hardships  that  he  must  suffer,  not  the  poverty 
through  which  he  must  pass;  it  is  injustice  that  constitutes  the  insupportable 
burden,  and  against  which  free  men  always  have  fought  and  always  will  fight. 

When  this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form  the  loudest  cry  will  not  be  l>ecause 
the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  are  unable  to  sell  their  wheat  at  as  high  a  price 
as  they  might  have  otherwise  sold  it.  It  will  not  be  because  their  fortunes 
may  be  impaired  to  some  degree.  It  will  be  because  the  Government  of  their 
country  solemnly,  after  long  deliberation,  determined  that  they  were  not  en- 
titled to  the  same  consideration  at  its  hands  as  are  the  manufacturers  and  other 
producers  of  the  country.  This  will  be  the  condemnation  of  this  measure, 
against  which  no  man  can  stand. 

I  wonder,  as  I  have  been  wondering  from  the  beginning,  how  it  can  be  con- 
templated that  this  indignity  shall  be  put  upon  the  farmer  when,  at  the  same 
time,  you  add  riches  to  the  packer,  riches  to  the  miller,  riches  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  riches  to  every  manufacturer  of  the  products  contained 
or  mentioned  in  this  arrangement. 

There  will  come.  Senators,  a  day  of  reckoning,  not  because  you  are  merely 
despoiling  the  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  tariff — I  mean  the  farmers  now — 
of  some  of  their  advantages,  but  because  you  refuse  to  listen  to  their  demand 
for  justice.  Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  those  who,  no  matter  how  high 
their  motives  may  be,  no  matter  how  sincerely  they  may  think  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  the  people  will  fail  to  fasten 
the  responsibility  upon  the  men  who  infiict  the  wrong.  It  is  no  light  or  trivial 
issue  that  you  are  presenting  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Ah!  I  heard  It  said  here  just  the  other  day  from  a  very  distinguished  and 
eloquent  Senator  that  although  the  farmer  was  about  to  be  deprived  of  the 
direct  benefit  or  advantage  which  he  might  in  future  years  enjoy  from  the 
protective  tariff,  yet  he  would  still  be  surrounded  by  the  incidental  advantages 
of  the  protective  tariff  given  to  manufacturers. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  that  illusion.  When  you  put  the  farmer  of  this  country 
into  free  competition  with  his  rival  in  Canada  It  will  make  no  difference  to  him 
whether  this  country  or  Canada  grows  in  manufactures.  The  farmer  of  North 
Dakota  will  care  little  about  the  development  of  Minneapolis,  because  it  will  be 
just  as  beneficial  to  him  if  a  bushel  of  Canadian  wheat  is  consumed  in  Canada 
as  it  will  if  it  were  consumed  in  the  United  States.  This  measure  means  that 
we  have  undertaken  to  care  for  and  dispose  of  the  entire  agricultural  products 
of  both  Nations.  It  will  matter  little  to  the  farmer  of  this  country  whether  a 
new  enterprise  shall  arise  within  our  borders  or  whether  it  shall  arise  in 
Canada.  We  shall  be  just  as  much  interested  in  having  Canada  grow  so  that 
it  will  consume  its  surplus  of  agricultural  products  as  we  shall  be  In  having 
our  own  enterprises  so  grow  that  we  will  consume  our  surplus.    Our  problem 
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will  be  to  consume  somehow  or  other  the  entire  product  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  When  our  Republican  friends  shall  go  in  the  future  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  and  say  to  them,  "Although  we  have  taken  away 
from  you  the  direct  advantages  which  you  might  have  hoped  that  you  would 
enjoy  under  the  tariff,  nevertheless  you  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
our  industries,  in  enlarging  our  markets,  in  the  growth  of  our  cities,  in  the 
addition  of  new  enterprises,"  the  farmer  will  say,  "  I  would  Just  as  soon,  haye 
an  additional  enterprise  in  Canada  that  will  help  to  consume  the  surplus  there, 
which  otherwise  we  must  take,  and  therefore  there  is  no  compensation  to  me 
In  the  incidental  growth  or  development  of  our  own  country." 

From  every  point  of  view  the  measure  proposed  is  repugnant  to  one's  sense 
of  right  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  single  reply  to  that  statement,  save  that  it  is  m 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  now  repeat,  it  is  a  step  is 
the  wrong  direction,  because  it  will  not  accomplish,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Senators  upon  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  Senators  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  the  objects  which  they  seek  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  intend  to  take  up  for  a  few  moments  some  features  ot 
this  bill  which  have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  I  want  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  if  I  can  not  show  you  that  it  Is  immature  and  imperfect,  even  if  you 
are  looking  at  it  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  that  which  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  the  State  Department  wants  to  accomplish,  then  I  despair  of  the  force 
of  reason. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from  Iowa  proceeds  with 
the  discussion  of  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  I  should  like  to  have  his  opin- 
ion expressed  to  the  Senate  upon  another  feature  of  what  he  has  been  discussing. 
If  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  correctly,  it  is  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  true  reciprocity  in  this  bill ;  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  us 
to  expand  our  agricultural  exportations  into  Canada ;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  which  is  reciprocal  or  attempted  to  be  reciprocal  is  an  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  agricultural  products,  where,  in  fbct,  the  exchange  is  all 
on  one  side — coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  his  idea  is  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  so  framed  that  we  can  at 
least  receive  in  return  for  the  agricultural  importations  some  manufactuerd  ex- 
portations into  Qinada,  so  as  to  make  it  reciprocal  in  noncompetitfye  articles 
It  is  right  at  this  point  that  I  want  the  attention  of  the  Senator. 

Even  with  the  tariff  wall  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  our  manu- 
facturers have  been  able  to  leap  over  that  wall  with  their  products,  and  out  of 
$876,000,000  importations  we  have  been  able  to  send  them  $223,000,000.  Reduc- 
ing that  to  percentages,  it  is  about  61  per  cent  of  all  of  Qnnada's  importa. 
Canada  must  continue  to  import  a  great  quantity  of  articles  which  we  do  not 
and  can  not  produce.  That  would  probably  make  up  30  per  cent  of  her  imports. 
Therefore  we  could  not  hope  to  secure  more,  with  the  inorease  of  her  population 
and  the  natural  increase  of  our  exportations,  than  al>out  70  per  cent,  if  we 
secured  all  of  the  exportations  into  that  country  to  which  we  would  be  entitled. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  we  are,  without  the  reduction  of  a  cent 
of  the  import  duties  of  Canada,  able  to  import  nearly  all  of  the  manufactured 
articles  which  Canada  produces,  then,  if  you  will  lower  the  duties,  who  is  to  get 
the  benefit  other  than  the  dlfTerence  that  will  be  pocketed  by  the  manufacturers 
themselves  in  the  reduction  of  the  duties  that  they  have  got  to  pay?  In  other 
words,  their  business  will  be  made  more  profitable  to  the  extent  of  tiie  duty  that 
will  be  remitted  to  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  if  I 
understand  it  rightly,  that  will  reduce  the  price  of  their  products  to  the 
American  consumer  as  a  compensation  to  the  farmer  who  is  to  suffer. 

The  particular  point  that  I  wanted  the  Senator's  always  lucid  explanation  of 
l8  as  to  how  we  are  to  be  l>enefited,  how  even  the  manufacturers  are  to  be 
benefited,  by  an  increase  in  their  exportations  by  the  little  lowering  of  duty 
that  Is  allowed  In  the  Canadian  tariff? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  had  it  in  mind  to  deal  more  fully  with  the 
phase  of  the  subject  Just  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  when  I 
came  to  analyse  what  this  agreement  really  is.  It  has  not  been  analyzed  as  yet, 
and  we  do  not  know  the  meagemess  of  the  concessions  granted  by  Canada  to  the 
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United  States.  They  have  not  even  been  stated  bo  that  we  could  comprehend 
how  little  we  are  to  receive.  But  I  have  no  hesitation  In  answering  in  a  general 
way  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Years  ago  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  understood  that  if  they  were  to  give 
to  Ounada  a  better  market,  a  fuller  market,  for  her  agricultural  products,  her 
natural  products — for  it  was  not  in  the  old  days  confined  to  agricultural  prod- 
Ticts,  but  it  was  extended  to  all  of  her  so-called  natural  products — if  we  would 
give  Canada  an  admission  to  our  markets  for  the  things  that  Canada  wanted  then, 
and  has  always  wanted,  and  which  is  the  only  thing  that  Canada  wants  of  the 
United  States,  for  Canada  cares  nothing  about  the  slight  reduction  of  our  duties 
upon  manufoctured  products,  because  she  can  not  compete  in  our  own  country 
with  our  manufacturers  All  that  she  cares  for  is  the  admission  of  her  agri- 
cultural products,  and  In  a  day  in  which  our  surplus  was  large  and  in  which 
wltti  respect  to  the  great  staples  of  wheat,  of  oats,  of  barley,  and  the  like,  our 
prices  were  the  export  prices,  because  we  had  so  large  a  surplus,  I  for  one  was 
willing  to  give  Onada  admission  ot  our  markets  with  her  agricultural  products 
If  she  would  give  us  such  admission  to  her  markets  for  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts as  would  enable  us  to  take  possession  of  those  markets  and  very  greatly 
extend  or  widen  our  opportunities.  But  now  we  have  gone  on  through  these 
years  gradually  nearlng  the  point  where  consumption  and  production  of  agrl- 
eultural  products  in  our  country  was  to  meet,  and  in  the  meantime,  notvTlth- 
■tandlng  the  discriminating  duties  of  Canada  against  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, we  have  taken  practically  all  the  markets  that  can  possibly  be  yielded 
to  us. 

The  reductions  which,  as  I  shall  show  later  on,  are  given  us  in  the  reciprocal 
dutiable  list  as  to  manufactured  products  will  not,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate. 
Increase  by  a  farthing  our  exports  into  Canada  of  those  products.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  suggests,  the  only  result  will  be,  if  that  result  shall 
follow,  to  slightly  reduce  the  prices  at  which  the  Canadian  consumer  can  take 
those  products  from  our  producers.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in  this  measure — 
none  whatsoever — and  the  sooner  we  strip  it  of  its  mask  the  better  It  will  be 
for  us  and  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  proposition  for  the  re- 
duction of  duties;  that  Is  all.  It  is  a  proposal  for  the  removal  of  duties;  that 
is  all ;  and,  to  a  degree,  I  am  In  sympathy  with  that  proposition.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  tariff  and  revise  it,  according  to  the  Republican  doctrine,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end ;  but  If  we  can  not  do  that,  and  we  must  remove  our  agri- 
cultural duties  under  the  combination  that  seems  to  have  been  formed  here  to 
tiiat  end,  then  I  insist  that  other  duties  shall  be  removed  at  the  same  time  and 
In  the  same  Instrument. 

But  now  I  come  back  again  to  the  statement  I  made  a  few  moments  ago,  that 
I  propose  to  show  you  that  if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  dignity  of  our 
country  and  the  welfare  of  our  people,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  countries,  you  can  not  accept  this  ar- 
rangement in  the  form  In  which  It  was  sent  to  Congress  and  In  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  shall  state  the  question  as 
clearly  and  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  I  have  committed  this  statement  to 
writing  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  of  my  meaning. 

If  the  bill  were  to  pass  In  its  present  form  and  if  thereafter  Canada  should 
establish  duties  In  exact  conformity  to  the  provisos  beginning,  respectively,  on 
pages  8  and  19,  and  the  President  should  make  the  proclamation  that  would 
put  the  prescribed  duties  and  the  free  list  In  operation,  and  if  then  the  next  day, 
month,  or  year  Canada  should  change  her  duties,  as  she  would  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  the  duties  and  the  free  list  we  have  established  for  ourselves  would 
continue  in  operation  indefinitely;  that  is  to  say,  until  Congress,  always  slow 
and  sometimes  uncertain,  should  take  up  the  matter  and  make  such  changes  as 
might  be  thought  wise. 

What  do  Senators  think  of  such  a  situation,  and  is  there  a  Senator  here  who 
denies  that  construction  of  the  bill  before  us?  If  this  bill  is  passed  and 
Canada  passes  her  bill,  and  Canada  the  next  day  shall  change  her  duties,  no 
matter  how,  our  law  continues  as  it  was  and  as  It  Is  proposed  to  be  written 
until  somehow,  sometime,  Congress  shall  change  or  amend  that  law. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  basis  which  is  proposed  to  us  by  the  executive  de- 
partment, if  we  are  to  assume  that  the  concessions  which  we  grant  to  Canada 
are  the  consideration  for  the  concessions  which  Canada  grants  to  us,  if  Canada 
withdraws  those  concessions  ought  not  ours  to  cease,  not  by  the  slow  and  uncer- 
tain process  of  legislative  enactment,  but,  ipso  facto,  because  the  considera- 
tion upon  which  It  is  based  has  been  withdrawn?    Is  there  a  Senator  here  who 
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la  willing  to  become  responsible  for  an  enactment  which,  if  it  be  not  of  the  sort 
which  I  have  described,  is  a  mere  pretense?  If  we  intend  to  reduce  the  duties 
as  to  Canada,  let  us  do  it  boldly  and  openly  and  fairly.  I  will  Join  in  the  effort ; 
but  if  we  are  trading  with  Canada,  if  we  are  giving  her  certain  free  admissions, 
and  if  we  are  reducing  certain  duties  in  consideration,  and  only  because  Canada 
is  giving  us  certain  free  admissions  and  certain  reductions  in  her  duties,  when 
Canada  destroys  the  consderation,  ought  not  our  duties  to  resume  their  place 
in  the  general  tariff  law? 

The  PBB8IDING  OrricxB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  OvEBMAN.  Suppose  Canada  should  do  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  woulA 
we  not  then  have  free  wood  pulp,  free  print  paper,  and  free  lumber? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  sir;  we  would  not.  That  is  one  of  the  objections  I  have 
to  this  bill.  Under  it  we  will  not  have  free  lumber  or  anything  like  free  lum- 
ber ;  we  will  not  have  free  wood  pulp  and  free  print  paper,  or  (inything  like  free 
wood  pulp  and  free  print  paper.  • 

Mr.  OvKEMAN.  Would  we  not  have  lower  duties  than  we  have  now? 

Mr.  Cummins.  We  would  have  slightly  lower  duties  upon  lumber  and  we 
would  have  a  limited  territoiy  from  which  to  get  free  wood  pulp  and  free  print 
IMiper;  that  is  all.  But  I  am  now  putting  it  upon  another  basis.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  his  own  party  councila 
Wl^  does  he  not  press,  in  connection  with  this,  some  proposition,  a  bill  or  an 
amendment,  which  will  give  us  free  lumber  and  will  give  us  free  paper  and  free 
pulp,  no  matter  what  conditions  may  be  attached  in  Canada?  I  am  simply  try- 
ing to  expose  the  dangers  of  the  measure  pressed  upon  us.  We  are  asked  to 
make  a  bargain,  and  yet  we  have  not  taken  the  common,  ordinary  precaution  in 
the  bill  to  say  that  if  the  other  side  takes  away  the  consideration  that  our  con- 
cessions shall  also  fail.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  believe  that 
that  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  bill? 

Bir.  Overman.  If  Canada  refuses  to  carry  out  her  compact  I  think  we  could 
repeal  it,  but  I  think  Canada  will  carry  out  her  part 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  Impeaching  in  any  way 
the  motive  or  even  suggesting  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Canada.  Nothing  has 
occurred  that  leads  me  to  suspect  that  she  will  not'  act  in  good  faith,  but 
as  reasonable  and  self-respecting  persons,  when  we  are  making  a  contract,  as 
this  is  apparently,  ought  we  not  to  insert  those  provisions  that  are  common  in 
contracts?  We  are  making,  practically  speaking,  a  legislative  treaty;  we  are 
giving  something  to  Canada  in  consideration  of  things  that  Canada  gives  to  us; 
and  yet  we  sit  here  apparently  willing  to  leave  to  the  uncertain  future  the 
consequences  which  will  follow  if  Canada  desires  to  withdraw;  and  Canada 
has  expressly  said,  and  our  country  has  expressly  said,  that  either  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  withdraw  whenever  it  pleases.  No  notice  is  required ;  no  preliminary 
negotiations  are  necessary. 

I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  this  suggestion  longer.  I  have  felt  that  when  once 
it  was  fairly  impressed  upon  the  Senate  there  must  be  a  disposition  to  correct 
it  in  that  respect ;  and  one  of  my  amendments  is  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it 
in  that  respect,  and  making  it  take  not  only  the  form  but  the  substance  of  a 
bargain. 

I  desire  to  suggest  another  peculiarity  of  this  arrangement 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


Bacon,  Bailey,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bumham, 
Barton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson,  CuUom,  Cummins,  Curtis;  Dixon, 
du  Point,  Foster,  Oallinger,  Gore,  Oronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Johnson  of 
Maine,  Llppitt,  McCumber,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey, 
Nelson,  Overman,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Rayner, 
Shively,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smoot,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Thornton. 
Townsend,  Watson,  Williams,  and  Works. 
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Mr.  Bbyan.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Fletcher]  is  detained  by  his  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lorimer  investigation  and  is  therefore  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Thobnton.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  and  is  engaged  in  the  hearing  of  the 
Lorimer  case.  He  is  therefore  detained  from  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  ask 
that  this  announcement  stand  for  the  day. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]  was  called 
from  the  city  last  evening,  but  he  is  paired  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Reed],  who  is  also  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Jones]  is  engaged  in  the  Lorimer  inves- 
tigation, and  is  therefore  unavoidably  absent  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  is  un- 
avoidably detained  because  of  his  connection  with  the  Lorimer  investigating 
committee. 

The  Vice  President.  Forty-nine  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Cummins.  A  further  extraordinary  defect  in  the  bill — ^and  now  I  ask 
the  attention  of  lawyers  especially — is  that  the  dutiable  list  and  the  free  list 
are  so  completely  separated  by  the  language  used  that  Canada  is  given  the 
option  to  accept  the  one  and  reject  the  other.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
proviso  in  connection  with  the  dutiable  list,  and  beg  the  Senate  to  notice  that 
if  we  were  to  pass  the  bill,  that  then  Canada  could  change  her  duties  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  duties  mentioned  on  pages  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  without 
taking  any  action  whatever  with  respect  to  the  free  list  found  on  pages  16 
to  23,  inclusive,  and  nevertheless  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  issue  his  proclamation  upon  the  dutiable  list,  and  thereafter  our  duties 
would  be  as  the  bill  prescribes,  and  the  free  list  could  thus  be  wholly  abandoned. 

Do  Senators  get  the  full  import  of  the  statement  I  have  Just  made?  Under 
this  bill  we  are  extending  to  Canada  the  option  to  take  either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  lists,  or  both,  as  she  may  desire.  She  can  accept  our  reciprocal 
dutiable  list  and  we  wiU  be  bound.  She  can  accept  our  free  list  without  the 
dutiable  list  and  we  will  be  bound.  I  have  never  dreamed  that  when  this 
weakness  or  defect  in  the  measure  was  pointed  out  it  would  find  a  defender. 
I,  of  course,  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  Intention  of  our  State  Department 
to  give  to  Canada  an  option  of  this  character,  but  whatever  may  be  or  have 
been  the  intention  upon  either  side,  the  proposition  is  so  shockingly  unfair 
that  I  take  it  for  granted  the  Senate  will  not  concur  in  any  such  Jug-handled 
procedure,  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  amend  the  bill 
in  this  respect. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  real  thing 
that  Canada  wants  of  the  United  States  is  the  free  admission  of  agricultural 
products.  She  cares  nothing  about  the  other.  If  we  have  any  advantage  in 
the  trade,  it  is  in  the  other — in  the  reciprocal  dutiable  list.  Now,  suppose 
that  Canada  were  to  enact  into  law  her  part  of  the  free  list  and  not  her  part 
of  the  dutiable  list.  Do  Senators  think  that  the  arrangement  ought  to  go  into 
effect  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  reciprocity  here  Is  article  by  article;  that 
we  have  sufficient  compensation  for  admitting  free  wheat  into  the  United 
States  in  the  admission  of  free  wheat  into  Canada?  Our  compensation  lies 
largely  in  the  expansion  of  our  trade  in  Canada  in  manufactured  products, 
although  I  think  there  will  be  severe  disappointment  in  that  respect. 

But  do  you  not  agree — ^and  I  am  asking  now  and  looking  at  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  because  I  know  he  is  sincerely  for  this  arrangement — would 
he  be  willing  that  Canada  shall  pass  a  law  accepting  the  free  list  and  rejecting 
the  reciprocal  dutiable  list?  If  he  would  not,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Senator  here,  whether  for  or  against  the  measure,  who  believes  that  it  would 
be  fair  or  Just  or  right  or  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  led  to  these 
negotiations  and  which  finally  consummated  them  in  the  arrangement  before 
us,  who  believes  that  Canada  ought  to  have  the  option  to  take  what  is  advan- 
tageous* for  her  and  deprive  us  of  everything  that  is  advantageous  for  us.  Of 
course,  we  could  then  repeal  our  law.  But  surely  Senators  are  not  willing  to 
remit  the  United  States  to  that  inadequate  remedy. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  Gallinoeb.  It  is  merely  for  a  question.  The  Senator's  discussion  of 
this  phase  of  the  bill  Is  novel  and  rather  startling  to  me.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator,  and  I  presume  the  question  is  unnecessary  after  the  exposition  the 
Senator  has  made  of  it,  whether  it  is  his  view  that  if  we  should  to-morrow 
vote  upon  this  bill  and  pass  it  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  Canada  should  on  the  succeeding  day  vote  In  favor  of  either  the 
reciprocal  exchange,  so  called,  of  certain  articles,  leaving  out  the  free  list, 
or  vote  in  favor  of  the  free  list,  leaving  out  the  portion  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  exchanges,  the  reduction  of  duties.  It  would  then  be  a  valid  law,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  would  be  bound  by  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  is  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Unquestionably.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  lawyer  In  the 
Senate  who,  after  having  examined  the  matter,  will  assert  that  the  result 
which  I  have  stated  will  not  follow. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  he  had  an  amend- 
ment pending  that  would  cure  that? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have.  It  is  one  of  the  amendments  I  have  offered.  Allow 
me  to  make  it  now  perfectly  clear,  because  in  our  hurried  and  busy  life  we  do  not 
always  give  our  attention  to  every  phase  of  a  matter  of  this  sort. 

I  take  first  the  reciprocal  dutiable  list.    It  begins  as  follows : 

That  tbnre  nball  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated, 
the  Ktowth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  when  Imported  there- 
from into  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  In  lieTu  of  the  duties  now  levied,  collected,  and  paid, 
the  following  duties,  namely : 

Now,  If  there  was  nothing  more  and  we  passed  the  law,  these  duties  would  at 
once  become  effective  and  no  other  duties  could  be  levied  at  our  customhouses. 
I  turn,  l^owever,  to  the  condition  which  limits  the  effect  of  the  law : 

Provided,  That  the  duties  above  enumerated  shall  take  eflFect  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation  that  on 
the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam 
and  Tutuila),  when  Imported  therefrom  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  duties  not  in 
excess  of  the  following  are  Imposed,  namely — 

There  is  no  association  between  that  and  any  other  part  of  this  bill,  and 
therefore  whenever  Canada  shall  impose  duties  not  in  excess  of  those  which  are 
mentioned  in  our  list  upon  this  series  of  articles,  which  are  the  same  except  in 
a  few  instances  as  are  in  our  own  lists,  then  our  duties  go  into  effect,  no  matter 
what  Canada  may  do  with  regard  to  any  other  part  of  this  bill. 

And  I  turn  likewise  to  the  free  list.    It  begins : 

That  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs,  ^  the  growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  when  Imported  therefrom  into  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam 
and  Tutuila),  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  namely — 

Likewise,  the  moment  this  law  is  passed  this  free  list  becomes  effective  were 
it  not  for  what  I  am  about  to  read,  which  is  as  follows.  I  now  read  from 
page  19: 

Provided,  That  the  articles  above  enumerated,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation  that  the  following 
articles,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  posses- 
sions (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  are  admitted 
Into  the  D)omlnion  of  Canada  free  of  duty,  namely — 

And  then  follows  the  same  free  list. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  extending  to  Canada  In  this  bill  the  option  to  take  either 
the  reciprocal  dutiable  list  or  the  reciprocal  free  list  I  rei)eat  the  assertion 
that  no  lawyer  will  be  found  here  to  differ  with  me  in  that  construction. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Intention  of  our  Secretary  of  State  may  have 
been.  It  may  have  been  a  mere  inadvertence  or  it  may  have  been  purposely  so 
arranged.  But  I  ask  the  Senate  whether  It  is  willing  to  make  a  proi)osltion  of 
that  sort  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  which  Canada  can,  without  the  least 
breach  of  good  faith,  take  that  list  which  constitutes  our  concessions  to  her  and 
reject  that  list  which  constitutes  her  concessions  to  us,  if  there  are  any  con- 
cessions to  us?  I  do  not  believe  we  can  maintain  this  impervious  attitude  of 
refnsal  to  amend  this  arrangement  in  any  respect  whatsoever.  If  we  adhere  to 
it  we  abdicate  the  highest  duties  which  the  laws  of  the  United  States  impose 
upon  American  citizens. 
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Mr.  Hetburn.  Mr.  Presid^t 


The  Vice  Pbebident.  Does  tbe  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  CXTMMINB.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hbtbubn.  The  attention  of  the  Senator  has  doubtless  been  directed  to 
the  different  provisions  in  the  Canadian  bill.    They  gronp  them  there. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  Icnow  they  do. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  And  put  them  all  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Canadian  bill  does  not  give  the  United  States  any  optkm 
whatsoever.  We  must  talce  them  all  or  none.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  malting  the  suggestion,  t)ecau8e  it  emphaslseB  the 
point  I  am  making  and  it  emphasizes  the  consequences  of  this  indifferent  mood 
which  prevails  in  the  Congress  respecting  a  matter  of  this  sort  It  empbasiies 
the  danger  of  accepting  whatsoever  comes  to  us  without  any  examination  or 
Inclination  to  amend  it  If  it  is  seen  to  be  defective  or  imperfect  I  feel  snre 
that  Senators  will  not  refuse  to  make  the  bill  what  it  ought  to  be  In  the 
respects  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  will  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  feels  that  be  will 
be  able  to  conclude  his  speech  to-day,  or  will  he  desire  further  time? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  subject  has  grown  upon  me  so  while  on  my  feet,  and  we 
have  had  so  wide  a  discussion  relating  to  matters  that  were  not  within  my 
original  view,  but  which  have  been  brought  forward,  and  very  properly  brought 
forward  by  interruptions,  that  I  fear  I  can  not  finish  to-day  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Is  the  Senator  willing  to  yield  now? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Friday,  June  30,  1911. 
becipbocitt  with  canada. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  tbe  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reciprocity  bill— House  bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Cumming  roHo. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Several  Senator.s  (to  Mr.  Borah).  Withdraw  the  suggestion. 

l^rr.  Heybubn.  I  do  not  think  there  is  nny  option  when  the  suggestion  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  can  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  withdraw  it  for  the  present. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  withdraws  the  suggestion,  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  properly  and  not 
establish  a  bad  precedent — and  I  am  not  going  to  urge  this,  I>ecau8e  it  is  Imma- 
terial with  me  whether  it  Is  acted  on  or  not — I  think  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  can  not  be  withdrawn. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  sees  no  reason  why  it  can  not  be  withdrawn. 
It  seems  to  the  Chair  that  any  Senator,  possibly  immediately  after  suggesting; 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  might  discover  that  he  did  not  wish  to  make  the  sog- 
gestion  and  withdraw  it.  The  Senator  might  by  observation  conclude  a  qnomm 
was  present.    The  Chair  had  not  ordered  the  roll  to  be  called. 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  can  be  renewed  by  any  Senator,  of  course. 

The  Vice  President.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  merely  wish  that  we  do  not  go  off  and  make  a  mistake  and 
establish  a  precedent  now.  I  think  it  will  be  found  upon  an  examination  of 
the  precedents  that  It  is  held  the  suggestion  can  not  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Possibly  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah), 
immediately  after  he  made  the  suggestion,  discovered  by  observation  that  there 
is  a  quorum  present 

Mr.  Heyburn.  During  a  former  session  of  the  Senate  I  was  in  the  position 
that  my  colleague  occupied  this  morning,  and  I  was  very  promptly  informed 
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that  It  was  not  my  prlyllege  to  withdraw  it ;  that  the  suggestion  having  been 
made,  it  coald  only  be  determined  by  a  roll  call.  I  think  we  should  have  a 
uniform  practice  in  the  matter.  I  was  at  that  time  the  victim,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  desire  to  submit  some  proposed  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill,  which  I  ask  may  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table  until  I  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Pbbsidknt.  The  amendments  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GuMMiKS.  Mr.  President,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  I  was  calling  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  a  grave  objection,  as  I  think,  to  the  form  of  the  bill 
UDder  consideration.  I  shall  not  review  what  I  said  yesterday  with  regard 
to  it,  but  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heybum]  very  kindly,  and  in 
order  to  emphasize,  I  think,  the  objection  that  I  was  making,  referred  to  the 
form  the  author  of  the  resolution  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  seemed  to  think 
wise  to  express  the  idea ;  and  I  am  so  much  impressed  with  the  reference  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  intend  this  morning  to  read,  so  that 
It  may  appear  in  my  remarks,  precisely  what  is  proposed  in  Canada  in  this 
r^ard.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  resolution  offered  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  its  concluding  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

That  It  18  expedient  to  proTide  that  the  act  proposed  to  be  founded  on  the  foregoing 
rMolatiODB  shall  not  come  Into  operation  until  a  date  to  be  named  by  the  sovemor  in 
eonncil  In  a  proclamation  to  be  publiahed  in  the  Canada  Gasette.  and  that  such  proclama* 
Uon  may  be  Usned  whenever  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gOTernor  in  council 
that  the  United  States  Congress  has  enacted  or  will  forthwith  enact  such  legislation  as 
will  grant  to  Canada  the  reciprocal  advantages  provided  for  In  certain  correspondence 
dated  Washington,  January  21,  1911,  between  the  Hon.  P.  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  Hon.  W.  8.  Fielding,  minister  of  finance  of  Canada,  and  the 
Hon.  William  Paterson,  minister  of  customs  of  Canada. 

It  thus  appears,  Mr.  President,  that  however  much  confidence  Canada  may 
have  in  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  the  Dominion  intends  that  her 
changed  customs  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  all  the  advantages  which  are 
promised  by  the  arrangement  with  the  United  States  shall  become  effective. 

I  now  pass  to  another  objection  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  well  founded  and 
which  may  be  laid  against  the  arrangement  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
before  us.  In  order  that  I  may  supply  an  omission  in  my  own  amendment 
reepecting  the  point  I  am  about  to  mention,  I  desire  to  perfect  the  amendment 
by  inserting  certain  words  that  were  inadvertently  left  out.  I  perfect  the 
amendment  by  inserting  in  it  the  words  that  I  have  sent  to  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  Thnt  is  the  Senator's  privilege.  The  amendment  has  not 
been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Senators,  I  have  proposed  the  following  amendment,  as  found 
In  the  series  of  amendments  submitted  to  the  Senate  some  days  ago  : 

Provided  further.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are 
admitted  free  under  the  aforesaid  proclamation  the  President  becomes  satisfied  that  the 
rates  of  transportation  upon  any  such  article  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  are 
onreasonably  low  or  that  the  rates  of  transportation  upon  any  such  article  from  the 
United  States  Into  Canada  are  unreasonably  high,  as  compared  with  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  upon  the  like  article  for  substantially  the  same  distance  In  the  United  States,  he 
may  Issue  his  proclamation  to  that  effect,  and  thereafter  the  said  article  or  articles,  when 
Imported  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  tariff  law 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  are  not  entirely  lost  to  nil  reason,  if  we  have  a  real  desire 
to  protect  the  people  of  our  own  country,  then  whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  they 
certainly  can  not  and  will  not  subject  the  citizens  of  our  country  to  the  grave 
and  imminent  peril  to  which  they  will  be  subjected  if  the  amendment  that  I  have 
now  proposed  be  not  Inserted  In  the  bill. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  long  struggle  that  has  taken  place  In  the  United 
States  to  secure,  through  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  fair 
and  reasonable  relative  rates,  so  that  nil  our  people  can  reach  the  markets  of  our 
coantry  upon  such  charges  as  are  relatively  fair  and  reasonable.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  great  problems  which  we  have  endeavored  to  solve.  It  has  been  one  that 
has  given  both  the  legislative  and  administrative  departments  of  the  United 
States  more  perplexity  and  more  concern  than  any  other  with  which  we  have 
grappled.  We  have  tried  hard,  both  by  legislation  and  by  administration,  to  so 
adjust  our  rates  of  transportation  that  our  producers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  can  reach  their  market  upon  just,  relative  rates. 

Krery  Senator  here  knows  that  the  development  of  the  United  States  has  been 
arbitrary,  as  decreed  by  the  transportation  companies.    Every  Senator  knows 
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that  the  railway  companies  and  other  transportation  companies  have  determined 
what  communities  shall  prosper  and  what  communities  shall  languish,  what 
cities  shall  grow  and  what  cities  shall  decay,  and  we  have  done  all  we  could, 
recognizing  this  evil  in  our  transportation  system,  to  give  to  every  community 
In  the  United  States  a  fair  chance  to  reach  our  own  markets.  Every  Senator 
knows  that  the  prosperity  of  any  community  commercially  depends  upon  fair 
rates  as  compared  with  its  competitor  or  competitors  Every  Senator  knows 
that  a  discrimination  of  a  very  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds  or  per  article  will 
determine  the  channels  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  and  determine  whether 
a  particular  community  can  profitably  do  business  or  not  as  against  its  rival 
or  rivals. 

We  have  no  control  over  the  rates  of  transportation  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  control  over  rates  of  transportation  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada ;  and  if  you  pass  this  bill  as  it  is  now  and  the  roads  leading 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States  shall  for  purposes  of  their  own,  to  accom- 
pllsh  objects  which  may  be  entirely  reasonable  to  them,  reduce  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation upon  agricultural  products  into  our  market,  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  our  transportation  lines  should  refuse  to  reduce  their  rates  accordingly,  you 
will  have  given  the  producers  of  Canada  a  monopoly  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  will  have  driven  your  own  people  to  the  hard  necessity 
of  employing  export  rates  alone  In  order  to  transfer  or  transport  their  products 
to  distant  shores.  If  there  were  nothing  else  objectionable  In  this  bill,  this 
omission  to  protect  our  people  against  a  power  over  which  we  have  no  control 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  What  will  you  do 
if  from  the  grain  fields  of  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  or  Alberta  the  rail- 
roads and  water  lines  of  Canada  reduce  the  rate  on  wheat  3  cents  a  bushel  or  5 
cents  a  bushel,  which  they  might  do  in  order  to  build  up  their  own  country? 
Tell  me  in  what  attitude  you  will  then  be  before  the  American  people.  Tell  me, 
or  describe  if  you  can,  the  Incalculable  Injury  that  you  will  have  done  to  your 
own  people,  even  if  you  desire  to  put  them  into  free  competition  with  the  people 
of  Canada. 

I  repeat,  as  I  have  repeated  many  times,  that  I  am  not  projecting  this  argu- 
ment against  the  free  admission  of  agricultural  products,  although  I  believe  the 
proposition  to  be  totally  unsound  and  unfair ;  but,  assuming  that  you  have  made 
up  your  minds — as  I  think  you  have — to  allow  all  these  products  to  come  Into 
the  American  market,  am  I  to  be  told  and  are  the  American  people  to  be  told 
that  you  will  not  give  them  the  safeguard  of  requiring  that  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation from  the  foreign  country  into  our  market  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable 
as  compared  with  our  own  rates? 

You  have  no  other  power  over  these  rates  save  the  power  of  retaliation.  If 
the  Canadian  transportation  companies  shall  do  the  thing  that  I  have  suggested, 
and  which  I  believe  they  will  do,  you  have  the  power  to  say  that  then  the  general 
tariff  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  attach  to  Canadian  imports.  It  is  the 
only  power  we  can  exercise,  and  if  we  fall  to  exercise  It  we  shall  be  held  faith- 
less to  the  interests  of  our  people. 

I  made  this  complaint  to  the  authorities  who  prepared  this  agreement.  I  did 
not  wait  until  the  subject  came  for  discussion  before  the  S^enate  in  order  to  ex- 
press my  concern  with  regard  to  this  feature  of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  laid 
it  before  the  men  who  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  before  us  this  bill,  and 
without,  I  think,  .betraying  any  confidence,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
answer  was  that  at  some  time  a  treaty  might  be  made  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  that  would  organize  a  tribunal  to  review  International  rates,  and  that 
through  that  tribunal  we  might  receive  justice.  Do  you  Intend — I  put  It  to  you 
in  all  earnestness — to  allow  our  people  to  encounter  the  peril  I  have  mentioned? 
My  amendment  will  not  destroy  the  arrangement;  it  will  not  impair  it.  It  Is 
intended  to  do  the  scantest  justice  to  our  own  country. 

The  transportation  history  of  this  country  will  show  that  the  danger  I  have 
outlined  Is  not  an  Imaginary  danger.  These  lines  of  transportation  will  pursue 
the  course  which,  in  their  opinion,  Is  most  profitable  to  them  and  for  the  country 
that  they  are  serving.  If  we  are  so  blind  as  to  refuse  to  amend  the  bill  In  this 
respect,  I  think  the  people  who  are  denied  this  justice  will  demand  it  at  the  first 
opportunity  that  is  given  to  them ;  and  I  hope  they  will  demand  It  In  every  way 
and  at  every  time  possible  under  the  laws  of  our  country. 

I  now  pass  to  a  brief  examination  of  the  arrangement  Itself.  It  has  never 
been  analyzed  in  this  Chamber,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  In  any  other.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding broadly  and  generally  upon  the  hypothesis  that  In  some  way,  In  some 
fashion,  It  Is  to  confer  very  great  benefit  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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and  also  a  benefit  upon  the  people  of  Canada,  and  that  betwe^i  the  two  we  shall 
be  drawn  into  closer  and  better  relations.  I  now  propose  to  look  briefly  into  It, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  Just  exactly  what  we  give  and  precisely  what  we 
receive.  I  use  for  this  purpose  not  the  bill  before  us,  but  the  schedules  attached 
to  the  correspondence  between  the  two  countries.  The  first  schedule  in  the 
diplomatic  exchange  is  Schedule  A.  It  is  a  reciprocal  free  list.  I  shall  not  again 
recite  the  items  found  in  the  free  list  or  in  either  list,  but  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  tabulation  which  I  have  here  of  these  articles,  and  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  may  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

KECIPBOGAL  FBEE  LIST — ^ARTICLES  ON   WHICH   FREE  TRADE  IS  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

The  schedules  attached  to  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  are  four  in  number : 

The  first,  being  Schedule  A,  is  a  reciprocal  free  list ;  that  is  to  say,  it  specifies 
the  articles  which  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  when  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  and  when  imported  into  Canada  ftom  the  United 
States.  I  will  not  attempt  to  recite  all  the  items,  but  will  content  myself  with  a 
reference  to  the  principal  commodities. 

1.  AH  live  animals;  and  there  are  mentioned  specifically  cattle,  horses,  mutes,  swine, 
sheep,  and  Iambs. 

2.  Poultry,  alive  or  dead. 

3.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  edible  dried  peas  and  beans,  corn,  fiaxseed,  lin- 
seed, cotton  seed,  grass  seed,  and  all  seeds  (except  fiower  seeds)  hay  and  straw. 

4.  All  vegetables  in  their  natural  state. 

5.  All  fresb  and  dried  fruits,  except  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  grapefruit,  shaddoclKS,  and 
pineapples,  coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 

6.  All  dairy  products,  and  eggs  in  the  shell. 

7.  Honey  ana  cottonseed  oil. 

8.  Fish  of  all  iKinds,  except  when  preserved  in  oil. 

0.  Flsb  oil. 

10.  Salt 

11.  Timber,  when  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and  lumber  when  not  further 
manufactured  than  sawed ;  posts,  poles,  staves,  pickets,  and  palings. 

12.  Crude  gypsum,  unmanufactured  mica,  crude  or  ground  feldspar,  sulphate  of  soda, 
or  salt  cake,  and  soda  ash. 

13.  Cream  separators. 

14.  Rough  brass  in  bars  and  rods;  thin  rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets;  cast-steel  wire, 
▼Alued  at  not  less  than  6  cents  per  pound ;  galvanised  iron  or  steel  wire  of  certain  gauges ; 
type-^Astlng  and  typesetting  machines ;  barbed  fencing  wire ;  rolled  wire  rods,  not  over 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  not  smaller  than  No.  6  wire  gauge. 

15.  Pulp  of  wood,  however  manufactured,  and  paper  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound. 

With  regard,  however,  to  wood  pulp  and  i)aper  it  is  provided  that  the  free 
admission  applies  only  to  such  wood  pulp  and  paper  as  come  into  the  United 
States  without  any  export  duty,  license  fee,  or  charge  of  any  kind,  or  any  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  upon  the  exi)ortation ;  and  it  Is  further  provided  that 
wood  pulp  and  paper  shall  not  be  admitted  free  of  duty  from  the  United  States 
Into  Canada  until  they  come  into  the  United  States  from  all  i)arts  of  Canada 
free  of  duty. 

The  schedule  with  regard  to  wood  pulp  and  pat)or  was  amended  in  the  House 
ot  Hepresen  tit  Ives  before  the  bill  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session,  and  I 
may  have  occasion  to  explain  the  amendment  later  on. 

EQUAL-DUIT     LIST — ^ABTICLEB     BEABING     SAME     TARIFF     WHEN     ENTERING    '  EITUEB 

COUNTRY. 

The  second  schedule  is  Schedule  B,  a  reciprocal  dutiable  list;  that  is  to  say, 
articles  to  be  admitted  into  each  country  from  the  other  at  the  same  rates  of 
duty;  it  comprises: 

1.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  including  lard  and  tallow. 

2.  Flsb  packed  In  oil. 

8.  Vegetables  in  cans  or  other  air- tight  packages. 

4.  Wnest  flour,  rye  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  and  all  cereal  foods; 
com  meal,  bran,  middlings,  etc. 

5.  Barley  malt,  biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes. 
G.  Manlo  sugar  and  sirup. 

7.  Airriciiltural  Implements;  cutlery;  the  small  slses  of  plate  glass;  automobiles  and 
motor  vehicles,  but  not  including  rubber  tires. 

I  have  not  mentioned  all  the  articles  In  this  schedule,  but  have  referred  to 
the  principal  ones. 
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NONRECIPBOCAL  DUTIES — ^ABTICLES  EXPOBTED  OB  IHPOBTED  ON  WHICH  SCHEDULES  ABB 

FIXED. 

The  third  schedule,  being  Schedule  G,  is  a  list  which  prescribed  the  rates  of 
duty  on  certain  articles  when  exported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  but 
upon  which  the  duties  are  not  reciprocal.    It  contains: 

1.  Laths ;  Bhlngles ;  sawed  boards,  planed  or  finished  on  one  or  more  sides ;  Iron  ore,  and 
coal  slack. 

2.  Aluminum,  in  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods. 

EXFOBTS  TO  CANADA. 

The  fourth  schedule,  being  Schedule  D,  is  a  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  into 
Canada,  when  exported  from  the  United  States,  at  certain  rates  of  duty  which 
are  not  reciprocal.    This  list  comprises : 

1.  Cement. 

2.  Trees. 

3    Condensed  milk;  unsweetened  biscuits;  fruits  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  air-tight 
packages. 
4.  Feanuts. 
6.  Bituminous  coal. 

In  considering  the  purely  commercial  ndvantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  pro- 
posal of  which  I  have  now  given  you  the  substance,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
view  it  from  at  least  two  standpoints : 

First.  The  expansion  of  our  exports  Into  Canada  induced  by  the  additions  to 
her  free  list  of  certain  aiticles,  and  the  reduction  of  her  duties  on  certain  other 
articles. 

Second.  The  effect  upon  our  domestic  producers  and  consumers  of  adding  to 
our  free  list  certain  commodities,  and  of  reducing  our  duties  upon  other 
commodities. 

Now  listen.  I  hope  I  shall  receive  the  attention  of  Senators  for  a  mom^t, 
especially  upon  this  statement. 

I  take  these  viewpoints  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  stated.  The  aggregate 
of  the  imports  into  Canada  from  all  countries  in  1910  was,  in  round  numbers, 
$443,000,000,  of  which  there  came  from  the  United  States,  in  round  numbers, 
$270,000,000.  Canada  bought  of  us,  therefore,  under  existing  tariff  conditions, 
practically  three-fifths  of  all  her  foreign  purchases,  and,  excluding  the  element 
of  increased  consumption,  it  is  apparent  that  whatever  inroads  we  make  we 
must  make  upon  the  remahiing  two-fifths  of  her  imports. 

WOULD  CUT  BEVENUES   HEAVILT. 

Upon  the  articles  in  the  proposed  reciprocal  free  list  which  we  exported  into 
Canada  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  3910,  there  were  paid  in  duties  $1,476,- 
129.13.  These  articles  were  of  the  total  value  of  $21,957,005;  that  is  to  say — 
)iow  mark  you,  Canada  levied  an  average  equivalent  of  a  6.7  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duly  upon  our  exports  of  the  articles  embraced  in  the  proposed  free  list,  so  that 
the  concession,  as  a  whole,  on  these  things  can  not  exceed  the  percentage  I  have 
named. 

That  is  to  say,  upon  the  free  list,  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  R^ld 
here,  Canada  concedes  to  us  an  average  ad  valorem  duty  of  6.7  per  cent.  The 
reason  of  the  meagerness  of  the  concession  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  free  list  is  already  free  In 
Canada,  and  she  concedes  us  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the  articles 
already  free,  nor  can  she ;  but  we  are  getting  a  reduction  upon  this  entire  free 
list  in  Canada  of  6.7  per  cent,  and  no  ingenuity  can  increase  the  extent  of  that 
concession. 

Agricultural  products — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  all  the  products  of  the 
soil — bear  in  Canada  now  substantially  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
we  are  receiving  with  respect  to  those  products  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  upon 
the  average,  but  not  upon  the  entire  list. 

The  lumber  on  the  proposed  free  list,  with  one  exception,  is  now  free  when 
exported  from  the  United  States  Into  Canada.  The  one  article  of  stave  bolts 
is  the  only  concession  which  Canada  gives  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
lumber  from  her  list  as  already  established  by  law.  We  have  a  concession 
of  17i  per  cent  on  crude  glycerin,  of  which  we  exported  last  year  $50,000  worth. 
We  have  salt  made  free,  of  which  we  exjjorted  last  year  $81,000  worth,  in 
round  numbers.    Canada  now  has  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  tin  plate  and  20  per 
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cent  on  typecasting  and  typesetting  machines.  We  exported  last  year  those 
articles  to  the  value  of  $296,662. 

I  pass  the  paper  schedule,  because  we  get  nothing  whatsoever  from  Canada 
at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  pulp  wood  or  paper ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful, 
as  we  all  agree,  whether  there  ever  will  be  or  can  be  any  concession  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  with  regard  to  pulp  wood,  paper,  and  the  like. 

The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  of  the  articles 
covered  by  the  proposed  free  list  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  was  $39,- 
811,560,  and  the  average  duty  levied  converted  into  ad  valorem  was  lOi  per 
cent 

That  is,  our  average  duty  now  upon  the  articles  which  we  propose  to  put 
upon  the  free  list  Is  lOi  per  cent.  Tailing  it  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  not  more, 
and  can  not  be  construed  to  be  more,  than  a  fair  revenue  duty  upon  those 
articles. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  products,  including  those  of  the  orchard  and 
garden,  grouped  as  before,  aggregated  $7,981,336,  upon  which  our  duties  were 
$1,662,310,  or  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  21  per  cent. 

We  imported  of  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  made  free  by  the  proposal 
of  the  value  of  $18,959,753,  upon  which  our  duties  were  $1,323,530,  or  a  little 
in  excees  of  7  per  cent. 

We  imported  crude  gypsum,  unmanufactured  and  ground  mica,  feldspar,  and 
crude  asbestos  of  the  value  of  $1,861,149,  but  asbestos  is  now  free,  and  we  im- 
ported of  that  commodity  to  the  value  of  $1,087,098.  The  other  articles  arc 
not  of  the  first  importance. 

Turning  to  the  reciprocal  list  I  find  that  we  imported  articles  from  Canada 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  to  the  value  of  $5,901,923,  upon  whicli 
duties  were  levied  of  $968,309,  or  16.4  per  cent.  We  reduce  these  duties  by  the 
proposed  arrangement  upon  an  average  of  6.4,  leaving  the  equivalent  of  a  dut>' 
upon  them  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  reduction  may  enlarge  the  importn 
of  these  things  slightly,  and  it  may  reduce  a  little  the  price  of  laths,  shingles 
and  planed  boards  and  lumber. 

SOME   BENKTIT   CONCEDED. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  effect  of  the 
change.  It  is  sufllcient  to  say  that  whatever  effect  is  produced  will  be  beneficin  I 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  use  these  commodities. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  laths  are  reduced 
from  20  cents  per  1,000  pieces  to  10  cents  per  1,000  pieces;  shingles  from  5<i 
cents  per  1,000  to  30  cents  per  1,000;  lumber,  planed  or  finished  on  one  side 
from  $1  to  $1.75  per  1.000  feet,  to  50  cents  per  1,000  feet. 

And  so  on.    I  need  not  repeat  the  table  that  I  have  prepared. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  without  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  furthei 
from  this,  it  is  apparent  that  upon  the  free  list  the  concession  given  by  Ganado 
to  ns  is  exceedingly  slight.  The  concession  given  to  us  upon  the  reciprocal 
dutiable  list  is  also  very  slight,  and  it  Is  impossible  that  these  reductions  and 
tiieee  admissions  to  the  free  list  shall  have  any  serious  or  great  effect  upon 
our  export  trade.  However,  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  agreement  upon  thai 
ground,  for  I  believe,  as  I  said  yesterday,  that  Canada  has  given  us  in  thin 
arrangement  practically  all  she  can  give  us. 

The  only  inference  I  desire  you  to  draw  is  that  if  you  want  to  relieve  tht^ 
people  of  the  country  from  unjust  burdens  by  way  of  high  duties  the  logical 
the  reasonable,  the  Just  way  in  which  to  proceed  would  be  to  reduce  all  oui 
duties,  having  reference  upon  the  one  side,  if  that  party  is  in  power,  to  its 
doctrine  of  a  revenue  tariff,  or  upon  our  side,  if  we  are  in  power,  to  reduce 
them  according  to  the  acknowledged  standard  established  by  the  last  Republi- 
can convention. 

But,  coming  now  to  another  phase  of  it,  what  I  propose  to  do  is  first  to 
put  lnml>er  on  the  free  list  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  What  objection 
have  the  Senators  upon  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  to  putting  lumber  on 
the  free  list?  I  am  not  assuming  that  you  are  doing  wisely  in  putting  agri- 
cultural products  upon  the  free  list.  You  say  that  to  put  the  farmer  into 
free  competition  with  Canada  will  not  seriously  injure  him.  Do  you  think 
it  will  seriously  injure  the  lumberman,  the  owner  of  the  great  areas  of  pine 
lands,  to  put  his  product  upon  the  free  list?  Will  it  injure  him?  If  it  is  true 
that  the  conditions  abroad  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  conditions  at 
hooie,  why  will  you  not  add  lumber  to  the  free  list,  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
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cerned,  not  asking  Canada  to  do  anything  for  us  in  that  respect,  bat  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  people,  if  you  are  trying  to  do  justice  to  them  and  believe 
that  free  lumber  will  enable  the  farmer,  or,  indeed,  any  other  citlxen  of  the 
Republic  who  desires  to  use  this  commodity — if  yon  believe  it  wUl  do  min  or 
them  some  good,  why  are  you  not  willing  to  put  lumber  on  the  free  list? 

You  can  not  answer  by  saying  that  you  fear  that  this  will  imperil  the  asree^ 
ment.  Canada  surely  will  not  object  to  the  enlargement  of  our  free  list  In 
that  respect.  Who  will  object?  .Only  the  lumberman;  only  the  owner  of 
great  areas  of  pine  lands.  You  can  not  allege  that  the  authorities  who  are 
responsible  for  this  arrangement  will  object  because  you  put  lumber  on  our 
free  list.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  trying  to  accomplish. 
If  you  want  to  enable  the  fanner  to  deal  as  freely  in  the  lumber  market  as  yoo 
propose  to  compel  him  to  deal  with  respect  to  wheat  and  oats  and  all  the  other 
agricultural  products,  why  will  you  not  attach  lumber  to  the  free  list? 

If  you  do  not — I  will  not  say  what  I  was  about  to  say,  but  I  will  sajr  that 
your  action  in  that  respect  will  be  as  mysterious  to  me  as  has  been  the  actkm 
of  those  who  have  proposed  the  arrangement  now  before  us. 

Again,  my  amendment  seeks  to  put  coal  on  the  free  list,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  It  is  a  natural  product.  Coal  has  hitherto  borne  a  duty 
of  53  cents  a  ton  when  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada.  It  has 
borne  since  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  a  duty  of  45  cents  a  ton  when  Im- 
ported from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  Canada  reduces  her  duty  8  cents  a  ton  and  permits  our  coal  to  enter 
Canada  at  45  cents  per  ton. 

I  am  not  now  to  enter  into  a  discussion  whether  coal  ought  to  be  made 
free  or  not.  There  are  many  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  believe  it  ooi^ht 
not  to  be  free.  I  believe  it  on^ht  to  be  free.  Do  you  upon  the  other  side 
believe  it  ought  to  be  free?  Do  the  Senators  who  fought  here  for  some  amellf»ra- 
tion  of  the  burdens  of  the  protective  system  believe  that  coal  ought  to  be 
free?  If  you  do,  why  will  you  not  attach  it  to  the  free  list  so  that  if  the  redoc> 
tion  of  duties  does  have  any  effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities  the  farmer, 
when  he  takes  his  wheat  into  a  free  market,  can  return  with  his  wagon  loaded 
with  free  coal? 

Do  you  say  it  will  imperil  this  agreement?  Why?  I  do  not  ask  that  Canada 
shall  admit  our  coal  free.  I  am  only  asking  some  compensating  advantage  tu 
our  buyers  of  coal.  And  yet  you  stand  firm  and  resolute  against  allowing 
the  people  of  this  country  to  enjoy  whatever  benefits  may  arise  from  free 
coal  with  Canada. 

The  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  this  arrangement  can  not  object  to 
introducing  free  coal,  because  Canada  will  hail  with  delight  the  opportunity 
to  enter  our  markets  with  her  coal  without  paying  duty. 

Again,  I  ask  that  iron  ore  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list  Do  you  believe 
iron  ore  should  bear  a  duty?  I  do  not  know  Just  what  your  views  are  with 
respect  to  that,  but  I  have  long  contended  for  free  iron  ore.  I  want  to  see 
iron  ore  free,  not  only  with  Canada  but  with  every  other  country  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  I  intend  to  vote  at  every  opportunity  I  have  to  make 
iron  ore  free.  But  the  only  chance  we  will  have  in  the  immediate  future  to 
allow  iron  ore  to  enter  the  United  States  free  is  the  iron  ore  of  Canada.  You 
who  complain  of  the  monopoly  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  yiHi 
who  complain  of  the  gradual  concentration  of  the  source  of  supply  In  the 
hands  of  one  corporation,  can  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  refuse  to  add  to  this 
arrangement  free  iron  ore  from  Canada, 

Canada  will  not  object:  the  President  can  not  object;  and  therefore  why 
do  you  stand  resolute  and  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  change  of  the 
arrangement  in  this  respect? 

My  amendment  proposes  to  put  meat  on  the  free  list.  Tell  me  why  you  want 
to  maintain  a  duty  on  meat  as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Tel? 
me  why,  after  the  cattle  of  our  country  are  driven  to  a  free  market,  the  owner 
of  those  cattle  should  not  return  at  least  with  free  meat.  Tell  me  why  you  de- 
sire to  increase  the  advantages  of  the  packer,  of  the  monopoly,  of  the  combina- 
tion of  men  and  capital  that  manufacture  cattle  into  meat  Why  do  yon  want 
to  give  them  free  cattle,  free  raw  material,  and  thus  enlarge  the  profits  they 
now  enjoy?  I  can  not  understand  the  attitude  of  men  who  believe  In  the  re- 
duction of  duties  and  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
secure  it.  Canada  will  not  protest  against  allowing  her  meat  to  come  Into  the 
United  States  free.  She  will  regard  it  as  an  additional  reason  why  nhe  ousht 
to  accept  this  arrangement.    I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  protesting  agaUist 
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tree  meat  except  the  packers,  end  are  we  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
biialnees  of  the  packers  more  profitable  than  it  is  now?  You  can  not  tell  the 
comitry  that  you  refused  to  put  free  meat  into  this  agreement  because  it  will 
endanger  the  final  consummation  of  the  arrangement  For  Canada  wants  free 
meat  into  the  United  States;  the  people  of  this  country  want  free  meat  from 
Canada;  and  therefore  who  is  the  objector?  There  is  no  objector  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  sincerely  desire  some  relief  to  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States. 

It  |0  idle  f6r  any  man  to  stand  before  the  country  and  say  that  he  Totes 
against  free  meat  because  he  fears  that  the  BzecutlTe  of  this  country  will  de- 
cline to  give  his  approval  to  the  bill  if  it  provides  for  free  meat.  No  one  is 
authorized  to  speak  for  the  Chief  Executive,  I  am  sure,  in  making  any  such 
aasertion.  I  will  not  believe  that  he  could  by  any  possibility  object  to  this 
addition  to  the  present  arrangement.  On  the  contrary,  believing  him  to  be  a 
patriot,  believing  him  to  want  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people  of  his  own 
land,  be  will  hall,  and  must  hail,  with  great  gratification  the  proposal  I  have 
Jaat  made. 

Again,  I  want  free  flour  attached  to  this  bill.  Why  do  you  want  to  tax  fiour? 
Why  do  you  want  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  and  of  other  parts  of  the  country, 
whom  we  may  assume  are  already  enjoying  all  the  profits  that  are  reasonable 
and  fair  to  be  reaped  from  any  business,  to  still  further  accumulate  fortunes  at 
the  expense  of  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  ? 

If  you  can  give  me  any  reason  why  fiour  of  all  kinds  and  cereal  foods  of  all 
kinds  and  all  the  by-products  of  the  miller,  the  coarse  feed  for  animals,  and 
all  other  things  of  tliat  sort,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come  from  Canada  free 
into  the  United  States,  I  will  listen  with  great  attention  and  with  great  interest 
to  tliat  reason. 

If  you  could  say  of  this,  as  you  have  said  already  with  regard  to  independent 
measures  of  reform,  that  if  they  were  attached  to  this  bill  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  not  become  a  law,  I  can  understand  that,  although  I  do 
not  agree  to  Its  soundness.  I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bill  would  be  rejected  if  these  things  were  added  to  it.  But  you  have  no 
reason  to  believe,  nor  has  any  man  any  reason  to  believe,  that  this  bill  would 
be  less  gratifying  to  the  executive  department  of  the  Government  or  less  satis- 
factory to  Uie  Oiinadian  Parliament  if  we  were  to  give  her  free  meat  or  free 
flour  and  free  manufactured  products  of  all  cf^reals. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  discover  what  reason 
will  be  given  to  the  people  of  this  country  for  closing  the  door  to  this  oppor- 
tunity. I  want  free  agricultural  Implements.  Do  you  want  free  agricultural 
implements?  Apparency  not,  because  I  propose  in  this  amendment  to  add  to 
our  free  list  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinda  I  do  not  ask  Canada  to  grant 
the  same  concession,  because  I  am  arguing  this,  or  trying  to  argue  it,  upon  the 
theory  that  it  will  pass  and  that  we  must  not  do  anything  which  will  make  the 
agreement  less  satisfactory  to  Canada. 

Of  course,  I  think  Canada  ought  to  give  us  free  agricultural  implements,  but 
fearing  tliat  she  will  not,  and  not  desiring  to  be  open  to  the  reproach  that  I  am 
urging  these  amendments  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  bill,  I  Imve  only 
asked  tliat  our  door  be  opened  and  that  we  allow  Canada  to  open  hers  whenever 
she  may  think  the  welfare  of  her  country  demands  it. 

I  have  put  Iron  and  steel  upon  the  free  list.  Who  will  object  to  putting  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  iron  and  steel  upon  the  free  list  so  far  as  Canada  is  con- 
cerned? It  may  he  that  some  one  on  our  side  may  utter  a  protest,  but  those 
upon  the  other  side  are  estopped  from  entering  any  protest  against  allowing  free 
trade  with  Canada  in  the  manufactured  forms  of  iron  and  steel.  I  do  not  in- 
sist that  Canada  could  do  much  at  this  time  to  correct  the  abuses  of  which  we 
are  gravely  and  seriously  cognizant,  because  I  think  we  produce  most  of  these 
things  as  cheaply  as  they  can  l>e  produced  anywhere  In  the  world,  and  certainly 
as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  produced  in  Canada.  But  here  we  are  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  we  want  to  do  whatso- 
ever we  can  to  Invite  from  some  quarter  or  other  a  rival,  a  competitor,  that 
will  help  to  relieve  the  American  people  of  the  burden  which  they  suffer.  This 
would  be  an  Invitation  to  independent  manufacturers  in  Canada  to  enter  the 
business  and  to  enter  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  some  time  or  other 
we  might  secure  a  partial  remedy  for  the  evil  that  we  now  endure. 

Wliat  is  the  objection  to  putting  woolen  goods  upon  the  free  list,  so  far  aa 
Canada  is  concerned?  Do  yon  think  Canada  will  object?  Do  you  think  the 
President  will  object?    No;  if  we  have  heard  aright,  the  Chief  Executive  is 
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cemed,  not  asking  Canada  to  do  anything  for  us  in  that  respect,  but  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  people,  if  you  are  trying  to  do  Justice  to  them  and  believe 
that  free  lumber  will  enable  the  farmer,  or,  indeed,  any  other  citizen  of  the 
Republic  who  desires  to  use  this  commodity — if  you  believe  it  will  do  him  or 
them  some  good,  why  are  you  not  willing  to  put  lumber  on  the  free  list? 

You  can  not  answer  by  saying  that  you  fear  that  this  will  imperil  the  agree- 
ment. Canada  surely  will  not  object  to  the  enlargement  of  our  free  list  in 
that  respect  Who  will  object?  -Only  the  lumberman;  only  the  owner  of 
great  areas  of  pine  lands.  You  can  not  allege  that  the  authorities  who  are 
responsible  for  this  arrangement  will  object  because  you  put  lumber  on  our 
free  list.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  trying  to  accomplish. 
If  you  want  to  enable  the  farmer  to  deal  as  freely  in  the  lumber  market  as  you 
propose  to  compel  him  to  deal  with  respect  to  wheat  and  oats  and  all  the  other 
agricultural  products,  why  will  you  not  attach  lumber  to  the  free  list? 

If  you  do  not — I  will  not  say  what  I  was  about  to  say,  but  I  will  say  that 
your  action  in  that  respect  will  be  as  mysterious  to  me  as  has  been  the  action 
of  those  who  have  proposed  the  arrangement  now  before  us. 

Again,  my  amendment  seeks  to  put  coal  on  the  free  list,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  It  is  a  natural  product.  Coal  has  hitherto  borne  a  duty 
of  53  cents  a  ton  when  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada.  It  has 
borne  since  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  a  duty  of  45  cents  a  ton  when  im- 
ported from  Canada  into  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
is  that  Canada  reduces  her  duty  8  cents  a  ton  and  permits  our  coal  to  enter 
Canada  at  45  cents  per  ton. 

I  am  not  now  to  enter  into  a  discussion  whether  coal  ought  to  be  made 
free  or  not.  There  are  many  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  believe  it  ought 
not  to  be  free.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  free.  Do  you  upon  the  other  side 
believe  it  ought  to  be  free?  Do  the  Senators  who  fought  here  for  some  ameliora- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  protective  system  believe  that  coal  ought  to  be 
free?  If  you  do,  why  will  you  not  attach  it  to  the  free  list  so  that  If  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  does  have  any  effect  upon  the  price  of  commodities  the  farmer, 
when  he  takes  his  wheat  into  a  free  market,  can  return  with  his  wagon  loaded 
with  free  coal? 

Do  you  say  it  will  imperil  this  agreement?  Why?  I  do  not  ask  that  Canada 
shall  admit  our  coal  free.  I  am  only  asking  some  compensating  advantage  to 
our  buyers  of  coal.  And  yet  you  stand  firm  and  resolute  against  allowing 
the  people  of  this  country  to  enjoy  whatever  benefits  may  arise  from  free 
coal  with  Canada. 

The  authorities  who  are  responsible  for  this  arrangement  can  not  object  to 
introducing  free  coal,  because  Canada  will  hail  with  delight  the  opportunity 
to  enter  our  markets  with  her  coal  without  paying  duty. 

Again,  I  ask  that  iron  ore  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list.  Do  you  believe 
iron  ore  should  bear  a  duty?  I  do  not  know  Just  what  your  views  are  with 
respect  to  that,  but  I  have  long  contended  for  free  Iron  ore.  I  want  to  see 
iron  ore  free,  not  only  with  Canada  but  with  every  other  country  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  I  intend  to  vote  at  every  opportunity  I  have  to  make 
iron  ore  free.  But  the  only  chance  we  will  have  in  the  immediate  future  to 
allow  iron  ore  to  enter  the  United  States  free  is  the  iron  ore  of  Canada.  Yon 
who  complain  of  the  monopoly  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  you 
who  complain  of  the  gradual  concentration  of  the  source  of  supply  In  the 
hands  of  one  corporation,  can  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  refuse  to  add  to  this 
arrangement  free  iron  ore  from  Canada. 

Canada  will  not  object:  the  President  can  not  object;  and  therefore  why 
do  you  stand  resolute  and  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  change  of  the 
arrangement  in  this  respect? 

My  amendment  proposes  to  put  meat  on  the  free  list.  Tell  me  why  you  want 
to  maintain  a  duty  on  meat  as  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Tell 
me  why,  after  the  cattle  of  our  country  are  driven  to  a  free  market,  the  owner 
of  those  cattle  should  not  return  at  least  with  free  meat.  Tell  me  why  you  de- 
sire to  increase  the  advantages  of  the  packer,  of  the  monopoly,  of  the  combina- 
tion of  men  and  capital  that  manufacture  cattle  into  meat  Why  do  you  want 
to  give  them  free  cattle,  free  raw  material,  and  thus  enlarge  the  profits  they 
now  enjoy?  I  can  not  understand  the  attitude  of  men  who  believe  in  the  re- 
duction of  duties  and  who  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
secure  it.  Canada  will  not  protest  against  allowing  her  meat  to  come  into  the 
United  States  free.  She  will  regard  it  as  an  additional  reason  why  she  ought 
to  accept  this  arrangement.    I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  protesting  against 
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Mr.  Williams.  As  amendwl? 

Mr.  CuMUiNB.  As  amended. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  send  it  on  to  the  White  House  Involving  Canadian 
retiprority  in  the  siKH'ulation  as  regards  a  veto. 

Bat  to  go  back  to  this  arena — ^not  to  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue,  because 
1  l>elieve  some  of  us  weie  lectured  the  other  day  about  mentioning  the  other 
€nd  of  the  Avenue  even  when  as  a  practical  matter  it  was  very  much  an 
el^uent  In  a  rational  consideration  of  what  we  should  do  here — does  the  Senator 
give  It  as  his  opinion  that  all  the  class  of  Senators  who  are  called  by  their 
enemies  insurgents  and  by  themselves  progressives  would  vote  for  the  bill  as 
anieude<i? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  had  no 

Mr.  Williams.  I)ot*s  the  Senator  give  it  as  his  opinion? 

Mr.  (H'mmins.  Just  a  moment;  allow  me  to  finish.  I  do  not  know  because 
I  have  had  no  ciaiferenee  Avlth  them  ui)on  that  particular  question,  but  I  do 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Mi.»?sl.sslppi  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  for  the 
fate  of  the  bill  if  it  shall  go  back  to  the  House  of  Rei)resentatives.  His 
imlirical  associates  are  in  the  majority  there,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  CrMMiNs.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  Republican  Members  might  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  talking  about  the  fate  of  the  bill  here.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  think  that  if  all  those  amendments  were  place<l  u|)on  this 
bill  the  result  would  l)e  that  the  bill  would  lose  the  sui»i)ort  of  every  single, 
solitary  Republican  Senat(»r  who  without  those  amendments  would  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  preparer!  to  say  that,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
express  any  opinion  about  it.  I  am  not,  as  the  Senator  know.s,  In  the  close 
(tmtidence  of  most  of  the  Republii-an  Senators  who  Intend  to  vote  for  this 
lilll.  Most  of  them  have  entertained  views  with  regard  to  the  tariff  which  1 
do  not  entertain.  Most  of  them  have  si)ent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  trying 
to  maintain  duties  so  high  that  It  requires  a  modern  telescope  to  see  the 
dixz>'  altitnde  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  would  do,  and  I  do  not  pledge  any  vote,  but  I  do 
believe  that  if  the  bill  were  amended  so  that  It  would  be  fair  and  reasonable 
in  the  way  I  have  polnltnl  out  and  shall  iK)int  out  in  the  future,  it  would  nx'eive 
enough  Republican  votes  added  to  those  ui>on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber 
t<»  pass  the  S«»nate.  I  do  believe  that  the  high  authorities  which  negotiated 
the  arrangement  would  find  no  objection  to  this  enlargement.  Whs  it  the 
lH»mocratlc  majority  in  the  House  might  do  with  regard  to  the  bill  in  that 
f«»rm  I  must  leave  to  the  l)etter  knowUnlge  and  better  Judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  not  rais<»d  that  question 
and  do€«  not  care  to  go  Into  as  broad  a  field  of  speculation  as  that,  but  I 
imagine  it  would  be  awfully  diflicult  to  frame  reciprocal  tra<le  rel:itlons  with 
4\inada  too  free  for  a  Democratic  House  of  RepresiMi fives  if  it  had  any  cer- 
tainty of  appnnal 

.Mr.  Cummins.  If  tliat  be  true  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  Williams.  One  moment:  if  it  had  any  certainty  or  feeling  of  assurance 
thai  as  amended  it  would  finally  go  \\\Hm  the  statute  b(K>k. 

Mr.  CVmmins.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ncnnls  no  reassuran(»e  upon 
the  latter  question,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  si)eedily  reach  the  conclusion  to 
fi»Uow  his  own  coii.seienre  and  his  judgment  in  trying  to  make  this  arrange- 
ment better  than  It  Is. 

Mr.   Williams.   Mr.    Tresldent 

The  Prcsioinu  Ofkickr.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Missl8slpi»i? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  Continuing  the  interrupticai.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
Is  trying  to  follow  his  own  conseien<'e  and  his  Judgment,  or  would  try  to 
follow  It,  to  make  this  agreement  better,  with  this  qualitication,  that  he 
would  meet  no  peril  on  its  way  to  a  completed  law.  If  I  have  not  succ«»eded, 
liiaking  It  better,  as  to  prevent  the  Canadian  reclprwlty  agret»ment  from  being 
finally  written  u|Mm  the  statute  book. 

Mr.  Ct  MMiNs.  Mr.  Tresldent,  I  have  benn  trying,  and  evidently  vainly 
trjing,  to  convince  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  heller  arrangenn'nt 
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would  meet  no  peril  on  its  way  to  a  completed  law.  If  I  have  not  succeeded 
I  must  either  assume  that  my  arguments  are  without  that  weight  which  I 
hoped  they  possessed  or  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  deaf  to  reason. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bacon.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator,  before  he  passes  to  the 
subject  which  he  has  indicated  as  the  one  which  he  is  now  about  to  take  up, 
I  wish  to  malse  one  suggestion  to  him.  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  put  it  in 
the  shape  of  an  interrogatory. 

The  Senator  has  been  pressing  with  very  great  earnestness,  and  I  may  say  at 
times  with  great  eloquence,  the  feature  which  he  alleges  in  this  proposed  reci- 
procity legislation  is  one  of  very  great  Injustice  in  the  fact  that  it  proposes  that 
a  particular  industry — the  farming  industry-Hshall  be  relieved  from  the  protec- 
tion the  law  now  gives  it  against  foreign  competition,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
farmer  be  compelled  to  buy  in  a  protected  market 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  that  argument  appeals  with  very  great 
force  to  Senators  from  my  section  of  the  country,  because  in  the  political  domi- 
nation of  the  party  to  which  the  Senator  belongs  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
that  in  the  most  pronounced  form  for  the  past  40  or  50  years;  that  is,  those 
of  us  who  have  lived  long  enough  for  that  to  be  the  case.  It  matters  not,  Mr. 
President,  whether  that  condition  is  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of  law  or 
whether  it  exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long  as  the  result  is  the  same. 

The  Senator  spoke  very  eloquently  yesterday  of  the  great  injustice  of  com- 
pelling the  farmer  to  sell  in  a  free  market  and  manacling  him,  as  he  expressed 
it,  and  compelling  him  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  I  simply  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  this  legislation,  if  it  shall  be  enacted,  will  bring  to  the  farmers 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  country  a  realization  of  the  great  injustice  which 
has  been  done  to  their  brethren  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country  during 
all  the  time  of  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  a  protective-tariff  law. 
While  the  law  does  not  condemn  the  southern  cotton  producer  to  sell  in  a 
free  market,  conditions  do,  as  absolutely  as  law  possibly  could,  produce  this 
effect.  At  the  same  time,  those  engaged  in  this  immense  industry,  one  of  which, 
as  I  stated  a  few  days  ago,  the  product  is  worth  one  thousand  million  dollars 
a  year,  have  been  compelled  to  buy  in  a  protected  market  everything  which 
they  have  used.  As  to  every  article  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their 
families  and  every  article  of  machinery  or  other  appliance  used  in  the  production 
of  their  cotton,  they  have  been,  in  the  language  of  the  Senator,  manacled  and 
compelled  to  buy  in  a  protected  market. 

I  am  free  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  a  good  argu- 
ment why  we  should  Inflict  a  similar  injustice  upon  any  other  farmers,  and  for 
that  reason  I  said  I  was  not  going  to  put  it  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry,  but  I 
thought  at  this  time  it  was  well  that  the  argument  the  Senator  has  been 
urging  with  so  much  force  and  eloquence  should  go  home  to  the  people  at  large, 
that  the  great  iniquity — I  use  a  word  probably  that  might  be  offensive;  I  will 
say  the  injustice — of  the  protective-tariff  system  is  that  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible of  equal  application,  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  so  frame  a  pro- 
tective-tariff law  so  that  whatever  benefits  may  come  shall  be  equal  in  their 
application  and  in  their  effect.  I  thought  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
that  in  connection  with  the  very  strong  and  earnest  argument  which  the  Senator 
has  been  making  upon  that  line. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long  felt  and  I  now  feel  the  very  great 
force  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator.  If  there  had  been  any  way  of 
controlling  the  natural  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  every  fair-minded  man  must 
have  admitted  in  all  these  years  that  the  cotton  grower  in  the  South  was  entitled 
to  the  same  advantage  that  had  been  claimed  for  the  grain  grower  of  the  North. 
If  there  were  any  way  of  reaching  the  injustice  which  has  been  so  often  pointed 
out,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  Join  him  in  an  effort  to  reach  it;  but  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  knows  that  with  respect  to  at  least  a  great  mass  of  the  productions 
of  the  South  there  is  no  way  of  reaching  it  except  along  the  path  that  we  arc 
now  trying  to  walk,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  duties  which  enhance  the  price 
of  the  things  the  southern  farmer  must  buy  and  the  removal  of  the  duty  entirely 
whenever  to  so  remove  It  will  not  destroy  the  business  of  the  domestic  producer. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  could  go  still  further  and 
say  that  in  a  case  of  such  necessity  as  that,  and  such  consequent  gross  injustice 
growing  out  of  that  necessity,  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  putting  upon 
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any  article  that  the  southern  planter  has  to  nse  in  producing  his  cotton  any  tariff 
other  than  a  revenue  tariff;  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  possible  defense  for 
putting  upon  any  article  used  by  him  in  that  production  any  tariff  which  is  to 
innre  to  the  benefit  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  GnififiNs.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  hard  to  gainsay  what  has  Just  been 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia ;  but  I  now  address  myself  to  the  question 
that  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  favored-nation  clause.  It  has  been  said 
many  times,  I  think,  that  if  we  were  to  add  to  this  arrangement  any  concession 
that  did  not  find  its  equivalent  in  a  Canadian  concession,  or,  to  put  it  more 
concretely  still,  if  the  Senate  should  now  exercise  the  i)ower  that  it  unques- 
tionably has  and  do  the  thing  which  it  should  unquestionably  do  from  my 
standpoint,  and  add  to  the  concessions  to  Canada  without  receiving  other  con- 
cessions ftom  Canada,  we  would  be  compelled,  under  the  favored-nution  clause 
of  our  various  treaties,  to  extend  those  concessions  to  every  country  t)etween 
w^hich  and  our  own  such  a  treaty  is  in  existence.  In  my  opinion — and  I  do  not 
profess  great  familiarity  with  the  diplomatic  or  international  law  in  this 
respect — the  arrangement  in  its  present  form  la  in  greater  danger  of  meeting 
and  being  drawn  within  the  favored-nation  clause  than  it  would  be  if  amended 
as  I  have  proposed  and  if  additional  concessions  were  granted  to  Canada  with- 
out asking  from  Canada  anything  in  return. 

The  difficulty  with  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  this:  That  it  seems  to 
contemplate  compensation,  article  by  article — that  is  to  say,  that  we  grant  to 
Canada  tree  wheat  because  Canada  grants  to  us  free  wheat;  that  we  grant  to 
her  free  cattle  because  Canada  grants  to  us  free  cattle ;  that  we  reduce  the  duty 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  meat  because  Canada  reduces  her  duty  to  the 
same  point  on  meat.  I  fear — ^although  I  do  not  assert  it  with  any  positiveness 
or  even  with  great  confidence — that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  goes  into 
effect,  then  any  other  country  can  take  any  article  named  in  this  arilangement, 
and,  upon  giving  us  the  precise  equivalent  which  seems  to  be  given  here,  can 
claim  the  admission  of  that  article  into  our  markets  upon  the  terms  that  we 
now  grant  to  Canada. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the  arrangement  in  its  present  form,  so  far  as 
the  favored-nation  clause  is  concerned.  We  do  not  in  and  by  the  proposed  law 
terminate  our  concessions  to  Canada  at  the  time  that  Canada  may  terminate 
her  concessions  to  us.  As  I  remarked  yesterday,  Canada  in  a  month  or  a  day 
after  these  laws,  hers  and  our  own,  shall  go  into  effect,  can  repeal  her  law, 
can  withdraw  from  us  every  concession  that  she  has  granted,  and  still  our  law 
remains  In  full  force  and  effect,  and  the  duties  which  we  here  prescribe  will  be 
the  duties  that  will  be  levied  against  Canadian  imports  until  Congress  shall 
exercise  its  right  of  repealing  or  modifying  the  statute  which  we  are  about  to 
pasa  I  fear  that  foreign  nations,  with  which  we  have  treaties  of  the  character 
I  have  described,  will  say  that  this  is  not  reciprocity,  that  it  is  not  the  extension 
to  Canada  of  certain  concessions  in  consideration  of  concessions  granted  by 
her  to  us,  but  that  it  is  simply  an  adjustment  of  our  tariff  law  in  its  relation 
to  Canada,  which  may  continue,  and  which,  so  far  as  its  terms  are  concerned, 
will  continue  as  to  Canada  without  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  status 
which  may  be  established  by  any  Canadian  enactment. 

There  are  questions  which  may  well  deserve  and  do  well  deserve  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  our  foreign  relations.  I  pass  them, 
bowever,  to  announce  these  propositions :  First,  that  it  is  now  for  Congress  to 
make  Just  such  proposals  to  Canada  as  it  may  see  fit  to  make,  and  that  we  are 
not  embarrassed  nor  can  what  we  do  ever  be  weighed  or  determined  or  measured 
by  anything  that  has  occurred  in  the  exchanges  of  diplomacy  between  the  State 
I>epartment  of  our  Government  knd  the  ministers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
This  is  a  subject  of  which  we  have  Jurisdiction,  and  if  we  now  propose  to  give 
to  Canada  certain  things  as  a  whole  for  certain  things  which  Canada  shall 
^ve  to  us  as  a  whole,  then  foreign  nations  in  construing  or  in  passing  upon 
tbe  arrangement  must  consider  the  proposal  as  emanating  from  and  originating 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  that  body  alone  has  the  i)ower  to 
change  or  to  determine  what  our  tariff  duties  shall  l>e. 

I  do  not  intend,  Senators,  to  go  elaborately  into  the  history  of  the  favored- 
nation  clause,  but  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  know  what  has  occurred  between 
tbis  and  other  nations  in  order  to  reach  a  conclusion  upon  the  proposition  that 
I  have  Just  made.  Assuming  now  that  this  bill  were  so  amended  as  to  admit 
to  its  free  list  every  article  which  I  have  proposed  to  put  upon  the  free  list, 
and  that  no  additional  concession  were  asked  from  Canada,  I  still  maintain 
that  under  the  favored-nation  clause  of  our  treaties,  as  uninterruptedly  con- 
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strued  and  interpreted  from  the  beginning  of  the  (Toverninent  until  the  present 
moment,  no  other  nation  could  claim  the  advantages  which  we  would  thus 
confer  uiK)n  Canada. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr.  President,  this  subject  was  first  put  into  the 
form  of  a  provision  in  a  treaty  in  1778.  May  I  be  permitted  to  go  back  just  a 
little  into  history  before  I  read  the  provisions  of  our  first  treaty  in  that  respect? 
This  matter  had  been  the  subject  of  treaties  amongst  the  countries  of  the  civi- 
lized world  for  a  hundred  years  before  the  American  Nation  came  into  existence. 
There  had  been  employed  during  all  that  time  among  those  nations  a  clause  which  * 
was  substantially  without  condition — that  Is  to  say,  a  clause  which  operated 
automatically  to  ndniit  into  the  markets  of  the  country  a  party  to  the  treaty 
the  imports  of  any  other  country  with  which  it  had  a  treaty  upon  the  same 
duties  and  terms  that  had  been  conferred  upon  any  particular  or  favored  nation, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  favor  was  conferred  for  a  concession  or  other- 
wise ;  in  other  words,  the  nations  of  the  world  had  before  this  time  largely,  not 
altogether,  emplo.ved  what  is  known  in  the  world  of  diplomacy  and  international 
law  as  the  unconditional  favored-nation  clause. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  possibly  I  ought  to  defer  and 
might  well  defer  the  discussion  of  this  question,  which  is  very  important,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  interesting — not  in  my  presentation  of  it,  but  because  of  its 
own  significance — until  a  later  time.  I  felt  a  little  guilty  this  morning  in  occu- 
pying the  time  that  had  been  preempted,  and  properly  preempted,  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gamble].  I  feel  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  go  forward  with  his  observations.  I  shall  take  up  this  question,  however,  if 
I  can  secure  the  floor,  on  next  Wednesday;  and  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  next  Thursday  the  pending  question  shall  be  considered  and  voted  upon 
during  that  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  mean  the  pending  question  or  the 
pending  amendment? 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McCumber  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  referred  to 
the  pending  question,  which  is 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  pending  question — I  think  I  have  stated  it  with  entire 
accuracy — is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  which  I  liave  offered,  which 
are  before  the  Senate  and  which  constitute  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  may  be  mistaken.  I  thought,  of  course,  the  i^ending  question 
was  the  reciprocity  bill  itself. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  pending  question  is  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  to  ask  for  a  vote  prior  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  request. 

Mr.  Pfnrose.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  ask  that  the  pending  question — and  I  will  state  the  request  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  about  it — being  the  series  of  amendments  offered  by 
myself,  shall  be  voted  upon  before  adjournment  uix)n  that  legislative  day,  and 
that  the  question  shall  be,  upon  the  motion  of  any  Senator,  divided  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  parliamentary  law. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  inquire  if  that  means  if  there  should  be 
a  prolonged  discussion  in  regard  to  the  separate  and  individual  amendments  the 
Senate  could  take  a  rect'ss  until  Friday  or  Saturday,  or  so  long  as  the  dis- 
cussion nil«ht  last  on  these  amendments?  I  would  not  want  to  consent  to  a 
vote  on  the  calendar  day  of  Thursday. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  asking  for  that.  I  am  asking  that  a  vote  be  taken  on 
that  legislative  day,  to  be  continued  so  long  as  may  be  required  to  reach  a  vote. 

Mr.  Bristow.  A  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  should  like  to  know  if  under  the 
unanimous  consent  these  proposed  amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  can  be 
voted  upon  separately?  There  are  a  number  of  them  that  I  am  very  anxious  to 
vote  for,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  want  to  vote  for  all  of  them  or  not. 
But  for  most  of  them  I  do.  I  should  like  to  have  an  op|)ortunity  of  voting  on 
the  amendments  individually  and  separately. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  it  is  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  have  a  pending  amendment  divided  where  it  consists  of  two  inde- 
pendent propositions  and  an  independent  vote  upon  any  independent  proposition, 
irrespective  of  any  agreement. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  now  ask  to  finish  my  request,  that  the  votes  be  taken  by 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  hardly  see  what  advantage  we  would  gain  by  granting  the  re- 
quest If  the  measure  is  to  !>e  discussed  day  after  day.  If  there  was  some  time 
fixed  to  vote,  I  would  be  glad  to  consent. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  That  fixes  the  legislative  day.  It  is  precisely  the  agreement 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  asked  and  secured  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

I  do  not  consider  it  important  to  fix  an  hour  for  this  vote,  and  I  understand 
that  Is  not  the  wish  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  But  I  certainly  think  there 
ought  to  be  something  in  this  understanding  that  no  recess  shall  be  taken  to  pro- 
long the  legislative  day  until  the  following  calendar  day.  In  other  words,  that 
this  shall  be  the  final  disposition  of  these  pending  amendments. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  not,  as  the  author  of  the  request 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  Just  a  moment. 

I  would  not,  as  the  author  of  the  request,  want  to  preclude  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  take  a  recess  if  it  is  desired  to  do  it.  I  myself  would  hope  there 
would  be  no  recess,  but  I  do  not  want  to  put  that  into  the  request  for  unanimous 
consent.  I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  there  will  be  no  desire,  no  inclination,  to  postpone  by  a  single 
moment  beyond  the  time  when  Senators  desire  to  speak  upon  the  amendments 
the  disposition  of  them. 

I  have  made  this  request  largely  in  order  to  advise  Senators  of  the  time 
when  the  amendments  will  probably  be  disposed  of.  I  am  not  insisting  upon 
the  request  at  all. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  should  like  to  inquire — I  was  not  here  when  the  Senator 
made  his  request — what  is  the  request? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  request  is  that  the  pending  question,  which  consists  of 
the  series  of  amendments  I  have  offered  to  the  bill,  shall  be  voted  upon  next 
Thursday — the  legislative  day  of  next  Thursday — and  that  the  votes  be  taken 
by  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  that  the  right  of  division  of  the  question,  which 
undoubtedly  exists,  shall  be  preserved,  so  that  votes  can  be  taken  upon  the 
separate  amendments  in  so  far  as  they  involve  seiiarate  subjects. 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  have  no  disposition  to  inter- 
IK>8e  any  objection  to  the  earliest  possible  consideration  and  action  upon  these 
amendments  and  the  bill.  But  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  there  are  those  who  desire  to  speak  upon  some  of  the  amendments  which 
he  has  offered.  I  myself  desire  to  address  myself  somewhat  at  length  to 
several  of  the  amendments  which  the  Senator  has  offered,  and  I  shall  probably 
offer  some  amendments  on  the  same  line,  somewhat  different  from  those  offered 
by  the  Senator.  I  do  not  think  I  can  get  ready  to  speak  by  that  time.  And 
assuring  the  Senator  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  fixing  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  so  as  to  allow  those  who  wish  to  speak  an  opportunity 
to  do  80,  I  suggest  that  he  name  some  later  date  to  vote  on  the  amendments,  so 
as  to  give  Senators  on  this  side  an  opportunity  to  speak.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Taylor]  at  my  left  suggests  to  me  that  he  also  desires  to  speak. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  there  must  be  some  misapprehension  about  the  effect 
of  the  unanimous  agreement  for  which  I  ask.  The  effect  of  it,  as  I  stated,  is 
that  on  Thursday,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  business,  the  question  would  be 
taken  up  and  the  debate  would  be  continued  until  no  further  debate  was  desired, 
and  that  then  we  would  begin  to  vote  upon  the  amendments.  My  only  purpose, 
as  I  say 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  mean  we  would  just  continue  the 
legislative  day  by  the  process  of  taking  a  recess? 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  debate  be  not  concluded  on  the  calendar  day,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take  a  recess,  of  course. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes.  The  difilculty  about  that,  if  the  Senator  will  permit,  is 
this:  Senators  who  desire  to  si)eak  on  this  question  have  to  make  some  prepara- 
tion for  it,  and  they  would  not  know,  they  could  not  possibly  know,  how  long 
that  legislative  day  was  going  to  be  extended.  In  case  they  did  not  feel  they 
would  be  able  to  make  their  si)eech  on  Thursday  or  Ii'riday,  they  would  feel 
much  safer  if  a  later  day  were  fixed  before  which  the  vote  shall  not  be  taken. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well. 

I  have  in  addition  to  the  pur|K>se  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  another,  which 
Is  to  indicate  to  the  country  and  to  Senators  that  those  of  us  who  feel  that  this 
bill  ought  not  to  be  passed,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  are'  not  disposed  to 
prolong  unduly  and  unnecessarily  the  delmle. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  understands  perfectly  that  some  of  us  have 
been  very  severely  arraigned  for  what  is  alleged  to  be  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  within  reasonable  time.     I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
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such  purpose.  I  intend  to  stay  here  until  these  questions  can  be  thoroughly 
and  completely  debated,  and  then  I  am  ready  to  vote,  and  I  ask  for  this  consent 
in  order  to  indicate  my  desire  to  speed  the  bill  as  well  as  my  desire  that  all 
Senators  could  thus  be  notified  of  approximat^y  the  time  at  which  a  vote  would 
be  taken,  and  therefore  all  could  be  here. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  will  understand  that  I  am  laboring  under  the 
same  embarrassment  tliat  he  i&  I  am,  with  him,  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  but  I  do  .not  desire  to  do  anything  that  could  possibly  be  construed  into  a 
purpose  to  delay  action.  I  want  speedy  action.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think 
the  Senator  is  a  little  hasty,  and  his  proposition  does  not  allow  reasonable 
time  for  the  discussion  of  the  very  important  amendments  which  he  has  offered. 
They  are  amendments  which  go  to  the  most  vital  phases  of  this  question,  and 
they  ought  to  be  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  before  there  is  a  vote  upon  them. 

I  know  there  are  several  Senators  here  who  desire  to  discuss  them.  As  we 
will  probably  adjourn  over  until  Wednesday,  if  the  present  proposition  were  to 
prevail  there  would  be  very  little  time  given  for  discussion  on  amendments.' 

I  am  Just  as  anxious  as  is  the  Senator — that  is,  what  I  mean  to  say  now — 
to  preclude  any  suggestion  that  I  am  making  opposition  to  his  present  sugges- 
tion in  any  way  to  obstruct  quick  action  and  early  action. 

Mr.  Cummins.  What  would  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  think  about 
Friday? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  would  not  myself  object  to  fixing  Monday  of  next  week,  or, 
if  the  Senator  prefers,  Saturday.  I  think  at  least  two  days — Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday;  three  days — ^would  not  be  more  than  is  needed  to  discuss 
the  Senator's  amendments. 

Mr.  Shivkly.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  disposition  of  the  Senator  ftom 
Iowa  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  this  measure.  Some  days  ago  he  intro- 
duced these  amendments.  There  is  a  long  series  of  them.  They  are  all  amend- 
ments of  importance.  Day  before  yesterday  the  Senator  occupied  the  floor  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length.  He  spoke  excellently  well,  as  he  always  does. 
Yesterday  he  again  occupied  the  floor  through  most  of  the  session,  and  spoke 
well,  of  course.  To-day  he  has  again  occupied  the  floor  up  to  this  time,  to  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  Senate.  Now  he  serves  notice  that  on 
next  Wednesday  he  expects  again  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  a  discussion 
of  these  amendments,  and  follows  this  notice  by  proposing,  in  the  interest  of 
economy  in  the  time  of  the  Senate,  that  we  now  fix  Thursday  as  a  continuous 
legislative  day  as  the  time  to  vote  on  and  finally  dispose  of  these  amendments. 
In  all  probability  the  S^iate,  on  account  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  will  not  be  in 
session  Saturday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator  whether  down  at  bottom  he  regards  that  as  a  gen- 
erous,  or  even  just,  proposition? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  answer  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  this  way ;  I  liave  made 
such  inquiries  as  I  could,  and  I  have  not  found  anybody  who  wants  to  speak 
ui)on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  Is  that  the  reason  the  Senator  has  felt  constrained  to  occupy 
so  much  time  on  them. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  need  not  expend  his  wit  upon  me. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  am  not    It  is  not  a  question  of  wit. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  made  my  request  in  perfectly  good  faith.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  wants  to  object,  it  is  entirely  within  his  province. 

Mr.  Shivelt.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  interposed  no  objection.  But 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  must  be  permitted  to  address  himself  to  the  reason 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  proposition  which  the  Senator  himself  has 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  to  suggest  whether,  after  having  occupied  the  floor 
for  three  or  four  days,  he  regards  it  as  quite  the  right  thing  to  propose  that 
immediately  after  he  gets  through  we  shall  commence  voting  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly  not,  if  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
Senator  desired  to  address  the  Senate  with  regard  to  these  amendments. 
Everybody  knows  that  when  these  amendments  are  disposed  of  then  there  will 
come  forward  certain  other  amendments  touching  the  general  tariff,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  that  we  shall  get  along  with  the  whole  subject  as  rapidly  ns  we  can. 
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If  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  or  any  other  Senator  either  upon  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  or  the  other,  wiil  suggest  even  that  further  debate  is  lilcely,  I  will 
Tery  gladly  withdraw  my  request  I  should  like  to  see  these  amendments 
debated  for  a  long  time,  if  others  will  take  up  the  debate. 

Mr.  Shivsly.  I  hardly  think  the  Senator  can  be  in  the  dark  on  that  question. 
The  Senator  fkx>m  North  Carolina  Just  announced  to  him  that  he  himself  desires 
to  discass  some  of  these  amendments.  He  also  took  the  privilege  of  announcing 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  wished  to  submit  remarks.  So  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  not  without  information  on  the  subject 

Mr.  CuMifiiTS.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  say  he  pro- 
posed to  offer  am^idments  of  his  own  on  the  same  general  subject. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  said  I  desired  to  addrcBS  myself  to  some  of  the  amendm^its 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  to  offer  some  myself  on  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  delighted  to  know  tlint  I  have  aroused  some  interest  in 
the^e  ameodments,  and  debate  can  not  continue  too  long  to  suit  me,  so  long  as 
the  ddMte,  I  am  sure,  will  promote  chances  of  their  adoption.  And  I  therefore 
withdraw  the  request  that  I  made  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  regret  that  the  Senate  has  not  seen  its  way 
to  grai*.c  the  consent  asked  for  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  desire  to  state  that 
after  the  reassembling  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  July  5,  I  shall  ask  the 
Senate  to  meet  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning,  and  to  vote  down  motions  for 
early  adjournments,  so  that  Senators  who  have  exhibited  this  desire  to  speak 
oo  tiiese  mutters  may  have  full  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Shivitly.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  fix  that  now,  so  that  every  Senator 
win  be  on  notice  that  we  are  going  to  meet  at  an  earlier  hour? 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  will  take  my  own 

Mr.  Srively.  I  will  Join  the  Senator  fi'oin  Pennsylvania  in  that. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  have  no  objection  to  doing  it  now ;  and  I  will  move  that- 


Mr.  Smoot.  We  have  an  order  to-day.  We  already  have  one  order.  Begin- 
ning Thursday  is  all  right 

Mr.  Penbose.  While  I  personally  am  perfectly  willing  to  make  the  motion 
now.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  order  has  been  made  this  morning,  I  will  not 
press  it.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  Wednesday  next  I  shall  move 
that  the  Senate  hold  Its  meetings  at  an  earlier  hour  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  will  Join  most 
heartily  in  support  of  that  motion. 

Mr.  Penbose.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  that  the  motion  will  have  the 
cooperation  and  help  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  have  no  disposition 
personally  to  delay  a  vote  on  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  and  the  amendments 
to  it  but  I  am  not  di8i)osed  to  agree  to  fixing  a  time  at  which  the  vote  shall  be 
iak^,  because  frequently  I  think  we  can  vote  quicker  by  not  fixing  a  time  than 
by  fixing  a  time. 

Then  I  want  to  make  another  suggestion,  and  that  is,  after  the  reciprocity 
bill  is  disposed  of,  the  unfinished  business  is  off  of  the  calendar,  there  are  some 
other  matters  to  which  I  think  the  Senate  should  give  attention  before  Congress 
adjourns.  I  think  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should 
bo  disposed  of  at  this  extra  session.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  any  movement  that 
bastens  our  proceedings  and  still  gives  full  opportunity  for  discussion;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  Senators  should  have  in  mind  that  when  the  Onadlan  bill  is 
disposed  of  there  are  a  number  of  other  measures  that  will  be  bc^re  the  Senate 
which  are  just  as  important  and,  from  my  point  of  view,  much  more  important 
tban  this  Canadian  bill. 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  do  not  want  the  impression  made  throughout 
tbe  country  that  Canadian  reciprocity  is  the  only  legislative  matter  that  is 
before  Congress  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Gamble.  Mr.  President  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  at  undue  length  on 
tbe  pending  measure.  The  subject  already  has  t>een  very  fully  discussed  by 
others.  I,  however,  consider  the  provisions  of  the  pending  agreement  a  matter 
of  tremendous  import  to  such  a  large  class  of  our  population,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment  it  is  striking  such  a  severe  and  unwarranted  blow  at  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  country  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  people  of  the  State 
vrhich  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent  to  give  my  views  thereon. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  have  full  faith  Jn  my  party,  and  for  years  have  been 
im ided  by  its  )x>Iicies  and  have  sought  to  follow  its  traditions.  Being  a  Repub- 
lican, it  necessarily  follows  I  am  and  have  been  a  protectionist.  As  a  result  of 
ibat  policy  the  people  of  our  country  for  the  past  50  years  in  their  manifold 
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activities  bave  steadily  advanced  in  unparalleled  prosperity  and  material 
achievements. 

Under  this  policy  the  Republican  Party  since  it  became  responsible  for  l^s- 
iation  has  given  ihe  connti*y  an  opportunity  for  its  greatest  progress  and  develop- 
ment During  all  these  years,  with  only  one  exception,  the  protective  principle 
has  been  tbe  fixed  and  permanent  policy  of  the  Government.  During  this  time 
our  progress  and  development  have  been  unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  has  added  to  our  wealth,  developed  our  resources,  extended  our  commerce, 
and  multiplied  our  activities.  Under  its  stimulating  influence  we  have  become 
the  dominant  force  amongst  the  goveniments  of  the  world. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  the  protective  policy  by  the  Republican  Party  we 
have  accumulated  and  added  to  our  material  wealth  upward  of  $110,000,000,000, 
which  is  practically  one-fourth  of  the  wealth  of  civilization.  Under  the  same 
policy  and  the  range  of  prices  therefor  from  the  wealth  of  the  soil  our  agricul- 
tural production  is  the  greatest  in  value  each  year  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
There  has  been  built  up  under  the  same  system  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments that  produce  each  year  practically  one-third  of  the  manufactured  product 
of  the  world.  As  a  result  our  export  trade  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  govern- 
ments of  civilization. 

We  therefore  should  take  care  that  the  matter  now  in  hand  should  not  invade 
the  protective  principle  of  the  party  and  imperil  the  prosperity  of  any  class  of 
our  people  or  overthrow  through  this  process  the  bulwark  of  protection  that  has 
made  possible  our  marvelous  development  and  accomplishments. 

This  policy,  in  my  judgment,  has  given  the  fullest  and  most  enlarged  opportu- 
nities to  our  own  people  to  do  their  own  work,  to  employ  their  own  capital,  to 
maintain  and  preserve  their  own  market,  and  not  to  suffer  displacement  in 
either  in  the  world's  competition.  It  has  reserved  to  the  American  wage  earner 
unequaled  opportunities  and  has  protected  him  against  foreign  competition 
and  the  lower  level  of  wages  and  of  living  in  other  lands.  Under  our  economic 
system  it  has  always  been  the  concern  of  the  Republican  Party  to  protect  the 
home  market,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  to 
labor. 

The  principle  of  protection  was  clearly  defined  in  the  last  national  R^ublican 
platform  as  follows: 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  such  duties  as  would  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad,  together  with  &  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries. 

As  to  the  clearness  and  meaning  of  the  rule  laid  down  there  can  be  no  con- 
troversy. The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  should 
be  susceptible  of  demonstration,  and  with  that  determined  the  rates  tlien  shonld 
be  fixed  in  relation  therewith,  and,  in  addition,  a  preference  given  to  American 
capital  for  investment  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  conformity  to  the  principle  so  declared  the  Payne  bill  of  1909  created  a 
Tariff  Board,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  to  pursue  such  inyestigation,  so 
that  in  any  future  revision  of  the  tariff  exact  data  and  information  would  he 
available.  Last  year  a  much  larger  appropriation  was  made  by  (Congress  to 
insure  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  such  investigation  and  the  result 
secured  at  the  earliest  practicable  time.'  legislation  more  extended  and  com- 
plete was  sought  in  the  last  Congress  looking  to  the  creation  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission to  more  successfully  prosecute  the  work  in  hand,  that  all  essential  data 
and  exact  information  might  be  secured.  Unfortunately  the  measure  failed, 
even  after  it  had  passed  both  Houses  with  substantially  the  same  iN-ovislons. 

The  highest  obligation  is  imi)osed  upon  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation  in 
question.  It  is  in  line  and  in  sympathy,  I  believe,  with  the  judgment  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Full  and  exact  information  thus  secured 
would  make  more  effectual  and  certain  as  well  as  just  any  future  legislation 
that  may  be  had  upon  the  tariff.  At  any  rate,  an  ample  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  present 
Tariff  Board,  whose  efficiency  and  competency  will,  I  believe,  be  amply  justified 
when  its  reiiorts  are  made. 

Reciprocity  has  been  defined  in  our  national  platforms,  and  it  has  been  the 
guiding  principle  governing  the  party  when  it  has  had  to  do  with  either  nego- 
tiations or  legislation  thereon.  It  is  well  defined  in  the  Republican  platform 
of  1900,  as  follows : 

We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity  so  directed  as  to  open  our  markets  on 
favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 
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In  the  Republicnn  national  platform  of  1904  the  party  further  declared: 

We  hare  extended  widely  our  foreign  markets,  and  we  believe  in  the  adoption  of  all 
practicable  methods  for  their  further  extension,  including  commercial  reciprocity  where- 
ever  reciprocal  arrangements  can  be  effected  consistent  with  the  principles  of  protection 
and  without  injury  to  American  agriculture,  American  labor,  or  any  American  Industry. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  was  most  clearly  and  succinctly  stated  by  the 
late  President  McKinley  in  his  first  inaugural  address,  as  follows: 

The  end  in  view  always  to  be  the  opening  up  of  new  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
country  by  granting  concessions  to  the  products  of  other  lands  that  we  need  and  can  not 
produce  ourselves,  and  which  do  not  involve  any  loss  of  labor  of  our  own  people,  but 
tend  to  increase  their  prosperity. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  has  been  interpreted  and  followed  by  all  of  the 
gve&t  leaders  of  the  party.  It  |)erhaps  was  never  more  clearly  stated  than  by 
the  late  Charles  Emory  Smith : 

When  readllv  understood  the  principle  is  axiomatic.  Brasil  grows  coffee,  but  makes  no 
machinery.  We  make  machinery,  but  grow  no  coffee.  She  needs  the  fabrics  of  our  fac- 
tories and  forges,  and  we  need  the  fruits  of  her  tropical  soil.  We  agree  to  concessions 
for  ber  coffee,  and  she  agrees  to  concessions  for  our  machinery.    That  is  reciprocity. 

To  my  mind  reciprocity  means  reciprocal  and  fair  exchanges  between  different 
conntries  as  far  as  may  be  in  noncomjieting  products.  It  seems  to  me  a  fair 
and  Just  reciprocal  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  that 
i8  Just  and  fair  to  every  interest  is  much  to  be  desired.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  opposing  such  a  reciprocal  agreement.  It  occurs  to  me,  how- 
ever, the  measure  proposed  is  unjust,  unfair,  un-Republican,  and  is  in  violation 
of  the  declared  and  settled  policy  of  the  party  for  more  than  a  generation.  It 
means  to  me  a  serious  and  unwarranted  blow  to  the  American  farmer  which 
places  him  in  an  unequal  and  unfair  competition  with  his  Canadian  rival  with- 
out any  fair  or  Just  compensation  in  return  for  the  protection  that  is  now 
accorded  him  under  existing  law. 

This  is  not  the  first  experience  our  country  has  had  in  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  The  treaty  of  lft54  was  injurious  and  inimical  to  the  prosperity  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  retarded  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development,  and  was  unjust  to  practically  every  interest.  Although 
patiently  borne  until  1866,  it  was  then  renounced. 

Mr.  Blaine,  In  his  Twenty  Tears  in  Congress,  makes  the  following  comments, 
aiDong  other  severe  criticisms  of  this  treaty : 

The  selection  of  the  commodities,  as  shown  by  the  schedule,  was  made  almost  wholly 
to  favor  Canadian  interests.  There  was  scarcely  a  product  in  the  list  which  could  tie 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  without  loss,  while  the  great  market  of  the 
United  States  was  thrown  open  to  Canada  without  tax  or  charge  for  nearly  everything 
which  she  could  produce  and  export.  All  her  raw  materials  were  admitted  free,  while  all 
our  manafactnret  were  charged  with  heavy  duty,  the  market  being  reserved  for  English 
merchants. 

Mr.  Finding,  in  speaking  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  of  the  present  agree- 
ment soon  after  it  was  promulgated,  stated : 

it  la  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  over  again,  with  comparatively  little  change.  It 
promisca  prosperity  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  this  house  would  make  a  grave  mis- 
tAke  and  do  a  grave  wrong  If  It  would  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  operations  of  the  treaty  of  1854  discloses  the  fact  that  we 
nnnitted  to  the  Canadian  («ovemment  many  millions  of  dollars  in  duties,  and 
inatead  of  there  being  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  as  it  had  been  under 
normal  conditions,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  while  it  was  in  force 
It  was  largely  against  us.  When  the  treaty  was  ratified  the  balance  of  trade  in 
«»nr  favor  annually  was  $^,000,000.  At  its  close  the  balance  against  us  was 
$90,000,000.  Under  such  conditions,  considering  the  unfortunate  experience  we 
bare  heretofore  had  and  the  loss  we  then  suffered  without  material  gain, 
Ik  It  wise  or  the  part  of  good  statesmanship  to  practically  renew  an  agreement 
that  in  the  first  instance  proved  so  disastrous  to  our  producing  and  commercial 
interests? 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  i)ersuade  myself  that  in  any  sense  this  agreement 
follows  either  the  rule  of  our  party  faith  in  the  policy  of  protection  or  in  that 
nt  reciprocity.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  not  vote  for  its  enactment  or 
Ita  ratification.  It  is  neither  protective  nor  reciprocal,  but  diametrically  at 
variance,  in  my  judgment,  with  both.  Had  it  been  proposed  by  the  opposition, 
I  con  Id  readily  appreciate  it  as  in  line  somewhat  with  their  sympathies  and 
their  policy.  When  first  submitted  to  the  last  Congress  it  was  promptly  and 
nnanimonsly  adopted  at  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  House  of 
Reproacptativca  on  January  31  last.     It  was  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  tbe  last  Congress  by  a  Tote  of  12  to  7 — 6 
Republicans  and  6  Democrats  for  and  6  Republicans  and  1  Democrat  asalnat 
It  was  thereafter  passed  through  tbe  other  House  by  the  full  vote  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  with  only  five  exceptions,  and  with  a  minority  of  the  Republlcao 
membership.  It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  last  Congress  without  recommendation,  and  the  Senate  declined  to  con- 
eider  It 

It  was  passed  through  the  present  House  by  a  vote  of  287  for  to  89  agalnet 
The  number  of  Democrats  who  voted  in  favor  of  It  was  199 ;  against  It,  11.  The 
number  of  Republicans  who  voted  in  favor  of  It  was  67,  and  against  It  78.  It 
was  reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate  without  reoommenda* 
tion. 

Under  such  conditions  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  this  is  a  Republican  meaenn^ 
as  far  as  legislative  action  so  far  Is  concerned.  I  feel  at  liberty,  therefore,  and 
am  disposed,  to  exercise  my  own  convictions  thereon.  Independent  of  Ezecotlve 
action. 

I  desire,  however,  Mr.  President,  to  express  my  high  opinion  of  and  ccmfldeDoe 
in  the  wisdom,  the  character,  the  patriotism,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public 
service  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  the  highest  Ideate  of 
public  service.  Is  unselfishly  and  patriotically  devoting  himself  and  his  admin- 
istration to  the  solution  of  great  problems  that  immediately  concern  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  the  Republic.  The  record  this  administration  baa 
made  In  advanced,  substantial,  progressive,  and  constructive  legislation,  and  in 
the  vigor,  energy,  and  effectiveness  of  its  enforcement  of  law  against  concen- 
trated and  powerful  monopolies  Is  unequaled  by  any  administration  daring  the 
same  length  of  time. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  President  and  great  confidence  in  hie  wis- 
dom, I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  follow  lilm  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Tbte 
I  very  much  regret,  but  to  do  so  would  do  violence  to  my  highest  convictions 
and  firm  sense  of  right. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  upon  the  President  for  the  course  he  has  pnrsiied. 
I  would  have  preferred,  however,  that  the  Senate,  In  the  first  instance,  had  been 
advised  with  and  consulted  therein,  and  we  would  not  have  here  a  proposition  of 
Executive  origin  only  to  be  arbitrarily  disposed  of.  The  treaty-maldng  power 
Is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  with  the  Bxecntlve,  and 
in  that  connection  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  ratU!y.  In  this 
proposal  the  two-thirds  majority  Is  avoided,  and  to  give  vitality  to  the  treaty. 
which  it  is,  and  a  revenue  measure  at  the  same  time,  a  majority  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  only  is  required. 

It,  however,  is  but  the  ordinary  and  natural  result  from  the  course  of  the 
election  last  fall.  The  result  was  a  criticism  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  rebnke 
to  the  party  in  many  localities  on  certain  specific  rates  of  the  Payne  tew.  Many 
of  the  farmers  Joined  In  this  attack.  "  The  high  cost  of  living,*'  as  a  reeolt,  was 
the  slogan  employed  by  the  great  consuming  public,  and  with  that  as  a  preteact 
the  principle  of  protection  has  been  overwhelmed  and  engulfed. 

The  proposal,  to  my  mind,  how,ever,  is  at  variance  with  the  policy  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  party.  It  Is  not  reciprocal.  It  invites  competition  In  like  pro- 
ductions, and  the  advantages  are  all  in  favor  of  Canada. 

The  chief  sufferers,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  will  be  the  agricultural  producers. 
It  proposes,  as  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  to  open  to  our  people  tlie  mar- 
ket of  a  country  of  not  over  7.5(N),000  people,  much  of  whose  area  is  new  and 
undeveloped,  and  in  exchange  throw  open  to  them  the  market  places  of  upward 
of  02.000,000  people,  with  their  multiplicity  of  activities  and  infinity  of  reeonrces 
and  with  inexhaustible  consuming  power.  To  my  mind  it  is  unequal,  and  tbe 
exchange  is  all  In  favor  of  the  Canadian  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  supposed  it  was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  party  to  take  no 
further  step  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  any  of  the  schedules  without  first 
having  a  report  thereon,  with  exact  information  as  to  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad  on  the  schedule  or  schedules  proposed  to  be 
revised  made  by  the  Tariff  Board  or  tariff  commission.  It,  however,  is  proposed, 
as  far  as  the  negotiations  and  the  action  of  the  House  are  concerned,  without 
liny  such  evidence  having  been  subndtted  or  evidence  gained  or  sought  to  be 
gained  on  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  bill  from  such  a  source,  to 
revise,  alter,  change,  and  modify  the  rates  of  duty  specified  on  the  articles 
in  question,  without.  In  the  first  instance,  any  pretense  of  evidence  or  informa- 
tion submitted  from  the  board  or  from  practically  any  other  source.  Thte 
attack  is  almost  alone  made  upon  the  agricultural  schedule,  and  the  fkimers 
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are  to  be  stripped  absolutely  of  the  protection  afforded  them  under  the  Payne 
law,  without  any  opportunity  for  hearing  or  a  suggestion  even  made  as  to  the 
exact  facts  connected  therewith,  except  as  given  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  during  the  present  session. 

To  all  Intents  and  purposes,  as  far  as  the  American  farmer  is  concerned,  it 
Is  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  It  affects  his  interests,  and  the  products  of  the  farm 
Bxe  to  be  put  upon  practically  a  free-trade  basis,  without  any  equivalent  in 
reduction  of  the  things,  he  is  compelled  to  buy.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  concerned,  they  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  free  list 
and  the  farmer  still  compelled  to  buy  In  a  protected  market  the  articles  he  needs. 

As  far  as  H.  R.  4413 — ^known  as  the  **  farmers'  free-list "  bill — is  concerned, 
I  will  only  stop  to  observe  it  was  never  Intended  by  its  authors  to  become  a 
law.  Its  object  was  political  merely.  It  is  illogical,  follows  no  known  rule  or 
precedent,  is  subversive  of  every  principle  of  tariff  legislation,  and  if  enacted 
Into  law  would  be  destructive  of  every  Interest  it  aimed  to  serve.  Its  further 
consideration,  in  my  Judgment,  will  not  be  seriously  urged  in  its  present  form. 

I  am  free  to  confess  I  had  somewhat  sympathized  with  the  new  rule  promul- 
gated from  high  quarters  in  the  party  that  the  true  rule  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  was  to  revise  it  schedule  by  schedule.  Upon  this  theory,  however,  it  was 
clearly  understood  no  revision  would  be  had  on  any  article  of  any  schedule 
without  exact  information  from  the  Tariff  Board  or  tariff  commission.  What- 
ever delusions  I  may  have  had  in  respect  to  this  have  been  abruptly  dissipated 
by  the  program  now  invoked.  The  agricultural  schedule  alone  is  now  opened  to 
attack.  Every  other  Interest  is  ready  for  the  onslaught  upon  the  claim  of  "  the 
high  cost  of  living." 

The  farmer  is  be  sacrificed  and  his  prosperity  checked  and  his  opportunity 
for  extension  and  enlargement  curtailed  by  a  combination  of  every  other  inde- 
pendent interest.  In  this  respect  he  is  practically  helpless  to  protect  himself, 
by  combination  or  otherwise,  to  save  himself  from  the  general  onslaught.  If  the 
present  program  is  to  be  a  test  of  the  new  doctrine,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
feel  I  am  ready  to  disavow  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  policy  of  protection  to  the  western  farmer  for  many  years 
was  indirect  and  largely  theoretical.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  give  encouragement 
to  and  to  develop  our  new  and  struggling  manufacturing  Industries.  It  had 
application  to  and  direct  relation  largely  to  the  eastern  manufacturing  Interests. 
The  western  farmer  was  far  from  market  and  rates  of  transportation  were  high. 
It  developed  a  nearer  market ;  gave  employment  to  labor  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments;  increased  the  number  of  consumers  and  the  price  of  all  farm 
products.  ■ 

Under  the  Impetus  and  encouragement  of  this  policy  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments developed  and  extended  westward,  seeking  locations  nearer  the  source 
of  supply.  It  increased  the  consumers,  shortened  the  distances  of  transporta- 
tion, lessened  the  freight  charges  the  farmer  originally  was  compelled  to  pay, 
and  in  the  highest  sense  demonstrated  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  policy  of 
protection  and  brought  in  a  practical  way  the  agricultural  producer  and  the 
consumer  of  his  products  in  close  proximity. 

In  every  sense  it  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect,  both  upon  the  agriculturist, 
the  manufacturer,  and  labor.  It  increased  farm  values,  raised  the  price  of  farm 
products;  developed  a  local  consumption  not  only  for  the  products  of  the  farm, 
but  in  return  gave  a  market  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
culturist 

During  the  last  few  years  the  farmer  has  largely  come  into  his  own,  and  this 
result  has  demonstrated  the  beneficence  and  helpfulness  of  the  protective  policy. 
The  great  body  of  agriculturists  have  felt  Justified  and  repaid  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  party  that  Inaugurated  the  policy,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  largely  sustained 
It  The  producer  and  the  consumer  of  late  have  met  practically  on  equal  terms, 
with  fair  exchange  between  both. 

Is  it  fair,  is  it  Just,  is  it  patriotic,  and  is  it  wise  when  the  farmer  recognizes 
tils  equality  and  is  satisfied  with  existing  conditions  that  a  revision  should  be  In- 
augurated on  the  agricultural  schedule  alone  and  the  farmer  stripped  of  the 
protection  the  law  now  gives  him  and  engulf  and  overwhelm  the  home  market 
through  free-trade  competition  in  all  his  products  when  the  reduction  upon  the 
things  he  buys  Is  so  meager  it  in  no  sense  is  a  Just  or  fair  equivalent?  Can  it 
be  expected  the  agriculturist  Is  to  sustain  a  party  under  such  a  policy  which  as 
a  result  must  necessarily  depreciate  the  value  of  his  holdings,  make  unremunera- 
live  his  employment,  lessen  the  price  of  the  things  he  has  to  sell,  and  place  him 
in  competition  with  a  foreign  people  where  production  is  had  upon  cheaper  lands 
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with  greater  productive  capacity,  with  less  Investment  of  capital,  with  rates  of 
wages  in  many  cases  less,  and  he  be  content  to  support  a  policy  or  a  party  that 
is  willing  to  do  violence  to  every  sense  of  right  in  the  farmer's  relation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  citizenship  of  our  country  and  leave  the  latter  protected 
in  all  other  interests  and  place  the  farmer  alone  in  such  unequal  competition? 

Mr.  President,  the  western  farmer  for  years  has  been  the  bulwark  of  Repub- 
lican strength  and  has  sustained  the  party,  as  a  rule,  In  all  crises  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions. He  is  Intelligent,  patriotic,  high  minded,  and  believes  in  fair  play. 
It  can  hardly  be  hoped,  however,  that  his  highest  rights  are  to  be  invaded,  his 
possessions  depreciated,  his  products  cheapened,  and  he  be  expected  to  cooperate 
and  sustain  a  policy  that  proposes  to  do  such  violence  to  him. 

Under  the  Payne  law  he  is  abundantly  protected  in  all  his  products  against 
foreign  competition.  Under  it  and  the  Dingley  law  great  prosperity  has  come  to 
him.  If  he  is  to  be  stricken  down  and  his  interests  sacrificed  on  the  combined 
demand  of  the  selfish  consuming  public,  and  unable  to  defend  himself,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  he  will  be  loyal  to  a  party  that  is  chargeable,  without  right 
or  justice,  in  bringing  such  results  upon  him. 

To  my  mind,  if  this  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  protective  system.  If  one  interest  is  to  be  sacrificed  and  stricken 
down,  a  disposition  certainly  will  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  undermine  all 
other  Interests,  which  in  the  end  can  not  be  other  than  disastrous  to  our  whole 
economic  policy.  Each  should  be  treated  on  an  equality  and  each  is  deserving 
of  a  fair  and  just  measure  of  protection.  This  rule  should  be  followed  in  any 
case,  whether  it  be  protective  or  on  a  tariff  for  revenue  basis.  Every  Industry 
should  be  treated  with  exact  justice  under  any  and  all  economic  systems. 

An  unrelenting  press  has  been  most  Insistent  In  an  unjust  and  largely  an 
unwarranted  attack  upon  the  tariff  act  of  1909,  for  the  reason  chiefly  that 
print  paper  was  not  placed  on  the  free  list.  I  am  free  to  confess  many  of  the 
farmers  sympathized  with  this  warfare  and  felt  many  of  the  rates  were  unduly 
high.  In  many  cases  in  the  last  election  they  voted  their  rebuke  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  the  result  is  clearly  discernible  In  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  plainly  visible  in  the  membership 
of  this  body  since  March  4  last. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  free  to  admit  many  of  the  rates  in  the  Payne  law  were 
placed  higher  than,  in  my  judgment,  the  facts  warranted.  Notwithstanding  this 
fact,  however,  the  farmer  alike  with  every  other  industry  in  the  country  since 
the  passage  of  the  law  has  met  with  unusual  prosperity.  Farm  prices  have 
largely  maintained  their  level  until  recently,  agricultural  lands  have  appreciated 
In  value,  labor  has  found  ready  employment  at  higher  rates  of  wages  than 
ever  before,  the  commercial  and  Industrial  activities  of  the  country  were  not 
impeded,  but  on  the  contrary  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity  has  prevailed. 
The  law  converted  a  deficiency  In  the  revenues  In  its  first  year  to  a  handsome 
surplua 

If  this  agreement  Is  to  be  ratified  and  enacted  into  law,  I  have  confidence  the 
agricultural  population  of  our  country  will  have  a  higher  and  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  the  law  and  of  the  protection  afforded  them  under  the  act  of  1909  than 
they  have  heretofore  manifested. 

**The  high  cost  of  living"  is  the  battle  cry  of  all  the  interests  favoring  the 
ratification  and  enactment  of  the  proposed  measure.  If  the  claim  be  true,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  opening  the  door  to  Canadian  competition  must  lower  the  price  with 
the  hope  that  the  ultimate  consumer  will  be  the  beneficiary.  If  he  is  to  profit, 
it  necessarily  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  The  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  of  live  stock  will  be  reduced  as  a  result. 

The  profits  of  the  farm  under  present  conditions  are  not  unduly  remunerative. 
Land  values  are  high,  equipment  is  purchased  in  a  protected  market,  farm  labor 
is  scarce  and  almost  prohibitive  in  many  localities  as  to  rate  of  wages,  and  as 
a  result  the  farmer's  profits  are  much  less  than  on  an  equal  investment  along^ 
other  lines  of  Industry. 

The  serious  and  admitted  dlfilculty  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  consumer  is 
the  cost  of  distribution.  The  fault  lies  in  there  being  too  many  consumers  and 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  producers.  Too  many,  and  far  too  many,  are  engaged 
in  domestic  or  retail  distribution  to  the  consumer  who  In  the  end  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  added  cost.  Even  if  there  were  as  a  result  of  this  agreement  a  lessened 
cost  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  little  or  no  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  for  the  reason  the  depreciation  in  price  originally  wouid  be  appro- 
priated by  the  middlemen  before  the  product  reached  its  final  destination. 
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The  census  of  1910  tells  its  own  story.  The  population  of  the  agricultural 
area  in  many  sections  of  our  country,  even  in  the  most  productive  regions, 
shows  a  less  population  than  10  years  ago.  The  segregation  and  the  increase 
have  centereil  in  the  larger  cities,  where  rates  of  wages  are  higher  and  where 
it  is  felt  greater  op[)ortunities  lie  in  individual  effort.  This  should  not  be  so. 
WitliHi  the  last  decade  rural  life,  with  Its  opportunities,  has  beon  made  nuicli 
more  attractive  and  agreejible.  The  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery 
ha^e  made  farm  work  much  easier  and  less  a  drudgery.  Rural  free  delivery 
extends  throughout  every  rural  community  whore  the  density  of  i)opulation  at 
all  Justifies  It.  The  rural  telephone  is  accessible  to  practically  every  farm 
home.  It  brings  the  farmer  into  Immediate  touch  with  his  own  community 
and  his  business  and  commercial  center.  The  automobile  in  modern  rural 
life,  with  its  rapidity  of  communication.  Is  not  an  exception.  Improved  high- 
ways liave  addetl  to  the  accessibility  of  rural  districts  and  with  their  commer- 
cial and  industrial  centers.  In  every  way  farm  life  has  been  modernized.  Im- 
proved, made  more  attractive,  and  It  Is  where  the  highest  Ideals  of  citizenship 
are  nurture*!  and  ui)on  which  the  stability  and  security  of  our  Institutions 
largely  rest. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  these  things  have  largely  been  made  possible 
by  modem  development  imder  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  of  the  Repub- 
lit-an  |)olIcy  of  protection.  In  my  judgment  there  might  be  a  modification  under 
the  existing  tariff  law  when  the  exact  facts  are  obtainable,  but  to  enact  the 
profiosed  measure  is  a  revulsion  of  existing  conditions  which  will  retard.  If 
not  crush  out.  the  prosperity  and  develoimieut  of  farm  life  and  In  every  way 
defeat  the  upbuilding  and  advancement  of  our  rural  communities. 

The  anible  lands  of  th**  Nation  are  i>ractically  occupied.  Much  can  be  don«» 
In  rejuvenating  a  large  part  of  the  farm  lands  of  the  East.  (Jreater  care  and 
better  farming  should  be  followed  in  the  newer  communities.  We,  however, 
ctLii  increase  our  acreage  and  productiveness  somewhat  through  Irrigation, 
which  has  taken  such  splendid  form  under  the  Federal  (tovernment.  Much 
can  be  done  by  Intensive  and  also  by  dry  farming  in  the  semlarid  regions. 
Congress  has  recognizetl  this  fact  by  recent  legislation  In  eulargiug  the  area  of 
ibis  class  of  lands  under  the  homestead  law. 

Under  such  conditions  and  the  legitimate  and  ordinary  and  natural  increase 
In  the  value  of  farm  products,  is  it  not  fair  and  Just  the  farmer  should  profit 
thereby  and  this  condition  should  have  relation  under  tlie  existing  economic 
policy  of  the  Government  to  the  area  of  lands  within  our  own  boundaries  and 
tlie  <*ltlzenship  which  occupies  it  and  produces  therefrom  V 

The  proposition  now  Is  to  throvv  open  the  vast  area  of  the  Canadian  north- 
west, which  is  as  yet  largely  undeveh^ped  and  with  possibilities  almost  beyond 
<H>niputntion  in  the  production  of  the  cereals,  and  to  oiK»n  our  market  to 
strangers  and  foreigners  which  can  have  no  other  result  than  to  depreciate 
and  lessen  the  price  of  all  prwlucts  and  live  stock  raistni  on  the  American  farm. 

The  area  of  northwestern  Canada,  as  well  as  the  lu-oiluctiveness.  Is  almost 
limitless.  The  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  Alberta  embrace 
practically  37(MXK),()00  acres,  with  a  tillable  area  of  214,()0(MMM).  The  area  of 
thef«  Provinces  Is  nearly  etpial  to  the  great  States  of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  the 
inifterlal  granary  of  our  own  great  Northwest.  I  Insert  a  table  heretofore  used 
in  this  discusskm  showing  the  resi)ective  areas  In  the  different  Provinces  and 
States  above  named : 
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Area  of  Prcvinoes  and  Btaies. 


ProviDoeB  and  StatM. 


SukBtohewan. 

Manitoba 

Alberta 


Total. 


lUnnasota 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Nomberof 


Number  of 
acne  or  till- 
able land. 


1«>,416,0Q0   86,838,910 

47,188,480  ;   27,000,000 

188,000,000  ,  100,000,080 


Ngiwberd 
aqawe 


380,604,480   213,830.910 


63,363,600 
46,307,800 
40,686,000 
40,606.000 
64,272,000 
36,856,000 
36,266,000 
37,706,600 
36,865,600 


897,919,000 


I 


n,7» 


877,107 


en.  798 


The  possibilities  of  the  development  of  these  Provinces  are  enormons  and  can 
not  well  be  comprehended.  The  lands  are  much  less  In  value  than  on  this  aide 
of  the  border.  A  much  less  investment  is  required  in  production,  and  even  If 
the  rate  of  wages  does  not  greatly  differ  the  American  farmer  would  have  an 
unequal  task  In  competition  against  such  tremendous  odds. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  review  in  detail  all  of  the  articles  affected  by  the 
proposed  agreement  I  take  occasion  to  mention  a  few.  Under  the  DIngley 
law  the  pi*oductlon  of  flax,  protected  by  a  duty  of  25  c&its  per  bushel,  was 
greatly  stiumlated.  The  farmers,  especially  in  the  Northwest,  largely  increased 
the  acreage,  and  the  production  rapidly  developed.  In  the  year  1888,  succeeding 
the  passage  of  the  Dingley  law,  the  production  of  flax  in  the  United  States 
aggregated  12,500,000  bushels,  with  an  average  price  of  95  cents  per  bushel  and 
a  total  valuation  of  $11,237,000.  Ten  years  later,  or  during  the  year  190S,  the 
production  of  flax  had  increased  to  28,500,000  bushels,  with  an  average  price  of 
$1.18  and  a  total  f&rm  value  of  $30,577,000.  The  crop  for  1910  was  very  short 
and  the  production  was  14.116,00  bushels,  with  a  farm  value  per  bushel  of  $2^ 
and  a  total  farm  value  of  $32,554,000.  I  submit  the  following  table,  which 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  American  fftrmer,  and  especially  In  the  North- 
west, secures  the  advantage  of  the  tariff  thereon  over  his  Canadian  rival. 

The  places  are  immediately  adjacent  along  the  international  l>oundry  line, 
and  tbe  prices  given  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  eloquent  in  their  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  without  the  necessity  of  elaboration  or  further  comment  It 
makes  clear  the  American  farmer  is  protected  by  the  rate  of  duty  levied  under 
the  different  laws  in  force. 


Flax. 
[Prices  paid  Jan.  9, 10,  and  11, 1911.1 


Unit«l  SUtee. 


Jan.  9.  I  Jan.  10.  Jan.  11. 


Canada. 


Jan 


.J 


Pembina 82.32 

Necbe 2.32 

Walhalla. 2.36 

Hannab 2.42 

8arl« 2.34 

Hansboro 2.31 

Portal 2.33 


82.26 

82.26 

2.25 

2.32 

2.42 

2.42 

2.31  • 

2.31 

2.24 

2.31 

2.33 

2.33 

Emenon 81.93  \ 

Gretna 2.06  i 

Haskett i  2,03  i 

CrysUlCity 2.10 

OartwriKht 2.00  , 

Boiasevain 2.14  ' 

North  Portal 1.8Q 


Jaa.10;  Jan.U. 

81.93 

81.98 

X06 

3.06 

2.03 

2.08 

3.10 

3.07 

2.00 

2.00 

2.12 

ilT 

1.89 

1.88 

Mr.  President,  as  further  showing  the  yield  per  acre  as  well  as  the  form 
price  per  bushel  of  the  flax  crop  for  the  year  1910  in  the  States  and  Provinces 
named,  I  submit  the  following,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  recent  refiort 
of  the  Tariff  Board.  It  shows  the  nvera^  yield  per  acre  in  Canada  moro  than 
2|  bushels  over  that  In  the  States  named,  but  the  price  per  bushel  in 
States  is  30  cents  over  that  in  Canada. 
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UnitBd  Stat«s. 


North  Dakota 
Minnesota. . . . 
Soatfa  Dakota 


Yield 

per 

acre. 

Farm 

prim 

per 

bushel. 

BiuluU. 
3.60 
7.50 
5.00 

12.35 
2.30 
2.29 

5.38 

2.31 

Canada. 


^Btu^ls. 

Manitoba i    11. 79 

Saskatchewan 7.87 

Alberta 4.48 

Average ]     8.04 


Farm 

price 

per 

bushel. 


12.09 
2.06 
1.87 


2.01 


The  total  production  of  flax  during  the  year  1910,  as  shown  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  was  14,116,000  bushels,  with  a  farm 
ralue  of  $32,554,000.  The  following  States,  in  the  year  1910,  produced  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  the  flax  crop  of  the  United  States : 


States. 

Bushels. 

Farm  value. 

North  Dakota 

5,778.000 
3,540,000 
3,300,000 

113,578,000 

^'iTITIflffOt^ T 

8,142,000 

Sooth  Dakota - - 

7,557,000 

Total 

12,618,000  1        29.277.000 

The  foregoing  very  clearly  demonstrates  the  great  interest  the  people  of  the 
above-named  States  have  in  the  pending  measure  in  its  eiTect  on  this  single 
crop. 

The  production  of  barley  in  the  United  States  in  1898,  the  year  succeeding 
the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law,  was  00,000,000  bushels,  with  a  farm  value  of 
137,000,000.  The  production  for  the  year  1910  was  162,227,000  bushels,  with  a 
farm  value  of  ^,785,000.  The  following  Northwestern  States,  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  produced  upward  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  barley  crop  of  the  United  States : 


States. 

Bushels. 

26.985,000 
22,429,000 
18.655.000 
15,045,000 
5,428.000 

Farm  value. 

Minnwfota 

$16,191,000 

Wtofflfisin ... 

14,355,000 

8oath  Dakota 

10,633.000 

lova 

8,425,000 

North  Dakota 

2,985.000 

Total 

88,542,000 

52,589,000 

That  the  farmers  of  the  Northwestern  States  were  effectively  protected  from 
Canadian  competition  in  the  importation  of  this  crop,  I  submit  the  following 
comparative  table  of  current  prices  on  the  dates  named  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada  at  adjacent  points  near  the  boundary  line.  The  duty  on  this 
product  saved  the  market  to  the  northwestern  farmer,  and  the  advantage  this 
gave  him  was  his  security  and  protection. 

Barley, 

[Prices  paid  Jan.  9, 10.  and  11, 1911.] 


UnitMl  States. 

Jan.  9. 

Jan.  10. 


Jan.  11. 

■  vfflDina.  •••••••..•.•.••• 

Centt. 

Ontt. 
67 

K«4w 

68 

66 

67 

Hinnah 

64 

AmIcs 

64 
67 
68 
63 

64 
65 
66 
63 

64 

HsBsboro 

66 
67 

St  J^n 

Portal 

63  * 

1 

Canada. 


Emerson 

Oretna 

Crystal 

Cart  Wright... 
■  Boissevain... 

Lyleton 

North  Portal. 


Jan.  9. 


Centt. 


37 
38 
36 
40 
40 
35 


Jan.  10. 


Jan.  11. 


Cent*.  '  Centt 


I 


38 
38 
36 
40 
40 
35 


42 
38 
38 
36 
40 
40 
35 


DHhranoe.  24  to  a9oeiit8. 
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Mr.  President,  in  further  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  existing  rate  of 
duty  on  barley  does  protect  the  northwestern  farmer  on  this  grain  I  submit 
additional  data  which  I  have  compiled  as  to  yield  per  acre  of  this  crop  for  the 
year  1910  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  and  the  farm  prices  therefor  in 
the  following-named  States  and  Provinces.  This  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  per  bushel  on  this  side  of  the  line  is  practically  20  cents  over 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  international  boiuidary  line,  but  the  Canadian 
farmer  has  an  advantage  of  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  13  bushels: 


United  .states. 


Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

South  Dakota 

Iowa 

North  Dakota 

Average 


Aver- 
age 
yield 


Farm 
price 
««..     I     per 


acre. 


BusheU 

21.00 

SO.  60 

25.90 

.64 

18.20 

.51 

29.50 

.56 

5.50 

.55 

Canada. 


Aver- 
age      Farm 
yield      price 
per    I     per 
I   acre,    i  bushel 


20.00 


.572 


Bfuhds 

Manitoba 20.21 

Saskatchewan 26. 18 

Alberta 20.32 

I 
Average '    33. 20 


SO.  390 
.358 
.383 


377 


The  total  production  of  spring  wheat  for  the  year  1010,  as  shown  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  231,399,000  bushels,  with  a  farm  value  of  $207,- 
868,000.  The  following  States  produced  practically  75  per  cent  of  the  spring- 
wheat  crop  during  the  preceding  year,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


states. 


Minnesota 

South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota 

Total... 


Bushels. 


94,080,000 
46,?20,000 
36,105,000 


176,905,000 


Farm  value. 


S88,435,000 
41,581,000 
32,494,000 


163,510,000 


The  people  of  the  foregoing  States  naturally  and  necessarily  have  a  tremen- 
dous interest  in  the  provisions  of  the  pending  measure.  Its  enactment  is 
fraught,  they  believe,  with  great  consequence  to  their  present  and  future  wel- 
fare. The  present  law  saves  them  from  competition  with  their  Canadian  rivals 
and  protects  them  in  their  home  market. 

If  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  removed,  as  is  proposed,  their  present  market 
will  be  overwhelmed  and  the  price  reduced  to  the  Canadian  level.  Under  ex- 
isting conditions  and  the  rate  of  duty  now  in  force  the  American  farmer  has 
the  advantage  and  receives  a  higher  price  for  his  products,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  giving  current  prices  for  wheat  on  either  side  of  the  border : 

Wheat. 


PRICES 

PAID 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING 

DEC. 

31,  1910. 

United  States. 

Cents. 

Canada. 

,    Cents. 

Pembina     

8^01 
91 
90 

89-91 
89  Jl 
90' 

Emerson 

(iretna 

,  Snowflake 

1 
7^81 

Neche 

81 

Hannah     

77 

Walhalla 

Tlaskett 

Crv.«?tal  Citv. 

78-79 

Sarles 

1                76 

Hansboro 

Cartwright". . . 
'  Boissevain... 

,          77-79 

St.  John 

90 

'                80 

Antler 

91 

86 
88 
93 

'  Lvleton 

'                7K 

Portal 

North  Portal. 
Est^van 

1                75 

Kermit 

74 

Sonris 

Waskada 

'                77 

1 

PRICES  PAID  JAN.  10,  1911. 

Pembina 

1 
97     Emerson 

82 

Neche 

96  II  Gretna 

SI 

Walhalla 

97      II  askett 

82 

1 
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As  further  showing  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  advantage  to 
the  American  farmer  in  the  rate  of  duty  over  that  of  the  Canadian  producer, 
I  submit  the  following  table,  submitted  by  the  Tariff  Board  in  its  report  to  the 
President  on  February  28,  1911,  showing  the  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg  prices, 
and  advance  of  the  Minneapolis  prices  over  Winnipeg  prices  during  each  month 
of  the  year  of  1910.  It  shows  a  difference  in  the  price  per  bushel  in  favor  of 
Minneapolis  over  Winnipeg  from  61  cents  to  151  cents  throughout  the  year.  It 
occurs  to  me  the  American  farmer  should  not  be  called  upon  to  surrender  this 
advantage  he  now  has  to  satisfy  the  selfish  demand  and  what  seems  to  be  nn 
unreasonable  hope  of  the  public,  and  from  which  no  reduction  in  the  end  will 
be  realized  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 


1010. 

Jairaaiy 

F^biiiary 

Mwch 

iS!"::::.::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

June 

jQjy 
Aqp 

Octobw.., 


Minneapo- 
119  prices. 


Wiimipee 
prices. 


$1.04 
1.02i 
1.04 
l.(R4 
.97 
.89 
1.17 
1.0ft 
1.05 
.961 
.9li 


Difference 


CmU. 


The  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Dlngley  and 
Payne  laws,  were  induced  to  engage  especially  in  the  production  of  flax  and 
barley,  and  great  interests  looking  to  the  manufacture  of  products  from  them 
hare  located  near  the  sources  of  production;  and  instead  of  the  prices  being 
fixed  by  the  eastern  or  the  European  markets,  they  have  been  dictated  largely 
at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  at  Minneapolis.  That  they  have  been  protected 
In  tlieir  industry  and  in  these  productions  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
prices  this  side  of  the  border  as  compared  with  those  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  line,  as  Is  shown  by  the  foregoing  quotations. 

The  advantage  under  protection  as  it  relates  to  each  product  is  with  the 
Ainerloan  fiinner. 

Subatantially  the  same  conditions  exist  as  to  the  oat  crop  as  to  that  of 
wbeat,  barley,  and  flax.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  the  Senate  by  a 
diacQSBloo  thereon  or  to  encumber  the  Record  by  elaboration.  The  argument 
that  applies  to  one  largely  has  equal  force  to  the  other.  The  oat  crop  for 
tlie  year  1910  aggregated  1,096,396,000  bushels.  It  represented  a  value  of 
upward  of  1380,000,000.  The  North  Central  States  produced  80  per  cent  of 
this  great  crop.  The  producers  of  the  great  bulk  of  this  crop  in  the  United 
States^  as  a  rule,  are  in  immediate  and  close  competition  geographically  with 
Itaalr  Canadian  rivals. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  called  attention  to  the  production  of  spring  wheat, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  area  embraced  within  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  where  substantially  75  per  cent  of  this  crop  is 
produced  annoally.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  three  States,  with 
an  ana  of  upward  of  230,000  square  miles,  produce  such  an  abundant  supply 
of  this  cereal.  It  Is  insigniflcant  in  comparison  with  the  larger  and  more 
extensive  area  of  northwestern  Canada.  The  area  embraced  in  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  and  Alberta  alone  comprises  577,600  square  miles.  This  vast  acreage, 
moetly  of  highly  productive  land,  is  two  and  one-half  times  the  area  of  the 
Htates  last  named. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  the  States  named  during  the  year 
1910  was  as  follows:  Minnesota,  16  bushels;  South  Dakota,  14  bushels;  and 
North  Dakota,  18  bushels;  while  Saskatchewan  was  22  bushels  per  acn\ 
With  such  a  tremendous  area  open  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  only  10  or 
12  per  cent  of  the  lands  now  under  cultivation,  what  will  be  the  result  in 
a  few  years  with  the  possibility  of  the  future  development  of  this  extendoil 


4328— S.  Doc.  80. 62-1.  lit  3b- 
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There  has  been  an  enormous  and  marvelous  Increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
production  of  spring  wheat  in  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  States 
which  produce  the  great  bulk  of  the  spring-wheat  crop,  and,  as  heretofore 
stated,  with  the  advantage  all  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  producer,  with  the 
cheaper  lands  and  greater  production  per  acre,  the  volume  of  its  production 
will  be  wonderfully  accelerated  and  in  the  end  will  overwhelm  the  producers 
of  this  great  crop  in  the  United  States. 

I  need  not  amplify,  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  in  relation  to  the 
production  of  wheat  and  to  competition  with  the  American  producer,  nor  need 
I  add  further  to  the  suggestions  heretofore  made  in  regard  to  the  competition 
as  to  flax,  oats,  and  barley.  The  argument  as  it  applies  to  the  wheat  crop  Is 
equally  true  as  to  barley,  oats,  and  flax. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  should  this  proposal  be  consummated,  the 
menace  of  competition  and  depreciation  in  the  price  of  the  products  in  question 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  Northwest,  is  definite 
and  certain.  The  area  susceptible  Qf  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  cereals 
and  of  flax  is  so  extensive  and  vast  in  northwestern  Canada,  it  occurs  to  me, 
no  other  result  can  be  reached.  Its  extent  is  disclosed  by  the  table  I  have 
already  used.  The  area  In  crops  in  the  year  1909  was  less  than  12,000,000  acres. 
Yet  with  this  limited  acreage  they  produced  147,482,000  bushels  of  wheat,  at 
an  average  yield  per  acre  of  nearly  22  bushels,  while  the  average  yield  In 
the  United  States  was  about  151  bushels. 

The  Canadian  Yearbook  for  1909  further  states  that  the  total  production 
of  crops  in  northwestern  Canada  for  that  year  was  240,000,000  bushels.  The 
area  capable  of  producing  grain,  from  the  same  authority,  is  stated  to  be 
220,000,000  acres  and  that  the  unoccupied  land  in  the  future  will  at  least 
produce  5,000,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  this  without  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  Mackenzie  Basin,  which  is  also  capable  of  producing  grain.  With 
such  an  annual  production  and  with  such  a  limited  area  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  but  a  simple  proposition  in  mathematics  to  determine  what  the 
result  will  be  in  a  very  limited  number  of  years,  when  even  only  a  small  part 
of  this  vast  area  is  made  productive  through  cultivation.  I  have  seen  it 
stated  that  in  recent  years  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  annually 
of  their  arable  lands  are  broken,  and  that  during  the  present  year  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  that  acreage  of  new  lands  will  be  opened  and  ready  for  crop  the 
next  year.  This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  very  low  estimate.  This  development 
would  be  accelerated  under  normal  conditions. 

In  my  judgment,  should  the  proposal  now  made  be  enacted,  it  would  immea»- 
urably  hasten  the  development,  increase  its  production,  and  to  that  extent  add 
to  and  intensify  the  competition  with  the  American  farmer  and  depress  bis 
market 

Mr.  President,  it  is  most  vigorously  contended,  and  from  high  sources,  that 
the  Liverpool  market  flxes  the  price  of  wheat  as  well  as  of  all  our  grains ;  that 
this  being  so,  the  proposed  modification  and  the  removal  of  the  existing  duties 
would  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  American  farmer.  The  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1909  was  664,802,000  bushels.  Of  that 
amount  we  consumed  practically  90  per  cent,  and  only  10  per  cent  was  for  ex- 
port. The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  that  is  now  produced  is  paid  for  in  the 
American  market,  and  the  amount  for  export  each  year  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
diminishing  quantity. 

I  submit  the  following  table,  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  1  of  the  present  year,  showing  quarterly  prices  of 
wheat  in  Liverpool,  in  Winnipeg,  and  other  markets  in  the  United  States  for 
190^10: 


Minneapolis,  No.  1  northern 

Duluth,  No.  1  northern 

Chicago,  No.  1  northern 

Winnipeg,  No.  1  northern 

Liverpool,  No.  2  northern  (Manitoba) 


1909 

1910 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

Oct, 

fl.03i 
1.03] 
1.05 
.  wv 
1.31 

Jan. 

Apr. 

July. 

$1.25i 
L28i 
L25 
1.171 
1.18 

$1,071 
1.06} 

i.osi 

1.16 

11.261 

l!»f 
1.37 

$1,311 
1.301 
1.30 
1.30 
1.43 

$L15i 
1.14i 
l.]6i 
1.04 
1.22 

$1. 11| 
Lllf 
1.16 
1.03} 
I.IS 

Oct. 


$1.07} 
1.07f 
1.12 
.9SI 
L16 


J 
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It  will  be  obserred  the  range  of  prices  varies  somewhat,  but  with  uniformity 
the  price  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  daring  the  two  years  covered  by  the  table 
is  higher  than  at  Winnipeg,  in  some  cases  the  difference  ranging  as  high  as  lOi 
and  lli  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  no  case  lower  than  11  cents.  If  the  price  of 
wheat  at  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  is  fixed  by  the  price  at  Liverpool,  why,  I  ask, 
is  there  a  difference  between  the  price  of  this  cereal  at  these  points  and  Winni- 
peg, as  above  demonstrated,  sometimes  ranging  over  10  cents  per  bushel,  when 
at  the  same  time  the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  Winnipeg  Is  less  to  Liverpool 
than  from  Minneapolis?  It  occurs  to  me  from  the  evidence  thus  adduced  by  the 
Tariff  Board  it  is  Incumbent  from  some  authentic  source  to  make  explanation* 
The  facts,  however,  clearly  establish  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  in  jny 
opinion  any  other  position  Is  untenable. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber],  in  his  very  able 
report  to  the  Senate  on  this  bill,  shows  that  in  order  to  export  wheat  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Liverpool  the  price  at  the  latter  place  would  have  to  be  at  least  16  to 
17  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  at  Minneapolis  in  order  to  pay  the  freight  rates, 
insurance,  commissions,  handling,  and  so  forth,  and  allowing  a  reasonable 
profit  on  capital  and  risk  of  business.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  average 
prices  of  No.  1  northern  in  Minneapolis  and  Liverpool  for  the  years  1908,  1009^ 
and  1910,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  were  as  follows : 


Years. 


Minneapo- 
lis. 


1908.. 

ino.. 

1910.. 


Difference. 


90.14 

.09 

None« 


If  therefore  the  Liverpool  market  had  fixed  the  price  at  Minneapolis,  and  com- 
puting the  difference  at  17  cents  per  bushel,  the  price  at  Minneapolis  would 
have  been  8  c«its  lower  in  1908.  8  cents  lower  in  1909,  and  17  cents  lower  in 
1910.  The  loss  on  the  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota 
for  the  three  years  would  have  been  as  follows: 


Years. 

Total  crop. 

174.847.000 
232.430.000 
177.905,000 

Loss  per 
boahel. 

Total  loss. 

1908 

Ontt. 
3 

8 

17 

95,245,410 
18,504,400 
30,243,850 

N09 

1910 

Total  loss  of  3  States  for  1  v«rs 

54,083,000 

1 

I'lidor  present  conditions  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  even  with  the  exist- 
hijr  rates  of  duty  npninst  ('nnndlan  importations,  have  no  undue  advantage 
over  t!:e*r  (^nnadlnn  competitors.  Their  lands  In  the  United  States  are  of 
^renter  value.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  Is  less  in  wheat,  barley, 
finx.  and  oats.  The  quality  ot  each  Is  Inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  Canadian 
farnif»r.  By  reason  of  the  greater  production  per  acre  of  these  crops  In  Canada 
file  avem;re  cost  of  the  production  of  a  bushel  of  ^aln  Is  very  much  lessened, 
.-ml  tills  all  to  the  Advantage  of  those  across  the  International  boundary  line. 

If  this  Is  not  true,  why  has  there  each  year  been  such  a  large  emigration 
from  many  of  the  Northwestern  States  to  Canada?  Few  of  these  people  return, 
nnd  they  appear  satisfied  with  conditions  and  the  opportunities  there  afforded 
them.  It  has  been  asserted  by  high  officials  of  the  Cnnadlan  Government  that 
already  500.000  Americans  have  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Canada,  and 
with  their  energy  and  Industry  and  means  are  now  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  Cnnada. 

This  already  has  been  a  serlons  loss  In  wealth  and  to  the  Industrial  strength 
.ind  producing  capacity  of  many  sections  of  our  country.  Shall  we.  by  legisla- 
tion of  the  character  prornised.  Increase  and  encourage  that  movement,  and  by 
force  of  changed  conditions,  which  must  surely  follow,  drive  our  own  people 
from  the  fields  they  now  occupy  to  the  more  promising  and  hopeful  oppor- 
tunities under  a  foreign  fljig?    The  sole  remedy,  it  occurs  to  me,  Is  to  main- 
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tain  the  present  tariff  rates,  and  under  improved  industrial  and  economic  condi- 
tions an  equitable  balance  will  be  secured  and  maintained. 

Mr.  President  the  interests  to  be  materially  and  substantially  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  measure  are  extensive  and  Immense,  and  it  should 
receive  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  consideration  before  the  agriculturists 
with  all  their  Interests  should  be  so  materially  affected.  The  data  as  to 
agriculture  as  it  will  be  shown  by  the  census  of  1910  are  largely  not  obtainable, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  look  to  the  information  given  us  by  the  census  of  1900. 
That  year  the  value  of  farm  lands,  including  buildings,  farm  implements,  and 
machinery,  and  live  stock,  aggregated  $20,439,000. 

This  aggregate  must  have  tremendously  increased  during  the  past  decade. 
It  Is  estimated  by  Mr.  North,  the  former  Director  of  the  Census,  as  given  in 
the  American  Yearbook  for  1910,  that  the  value  of  all  farm  property,  as  wiU 
be  shown  by  the  agriculture  census  for  1910,  will  be  approximately  $50,000,- 
000,000.  This  estimate  seems  excessive,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  my 
purpose. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  according  to  the 
eensus  of  1900,  aggregated  upward  of  10,381,000.  The  number  so  engaged  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  has  added  very  materially  to  the  above  great  total.  The 
value  of  the  annual  output,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  1909,  for  farm  animals  and  crop  products,  aggregated 
practically  $9,000,000,000.  With  such  a  large  per  cent  of  our  population  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  with  such  a  tremendous  investment  of  capital 
and  with  such  an  aggregate  in  annual  production,  it  certainly  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  arrest  the  attention  and  demand  the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress 
In  treating  a  subject  of  such  vast  consequence  and  affecting  such  a  large  per- 
cmitage  of  our  population,  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  investments  and  the 
price  applying  to  such  an  enormous  production.  The  capital  invested  In  manu- 
facture, as  shown  by  the  returns  in  1905,  was  $12,686,000,000,  and  the  number 
of  persons  engaged  therein  was  5,470,000.  The  gross  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  for  that  year  was  $14,802,000.  If,  however,  the  cost  of  materials 
used,  and  of  fuel,  freight,  and  so  forth,  were  deducted,  it  would  leave  a  net 
Talue  of  the  product  of  $9,821,000,000. 

In  the  measure  before  us  it  occurs  to  me  it  has  relations  to  and  affects  most 
materially  the  farmer  and  the  value  of  his  products,  which,  in  comparison,  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  the  investment  is  considered  and  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  therein,  are  far  in  excess  of  the  capital  invested  in  manu- 
facture and  the  wage  earners  employed,  while  the  net  value  of  the  annual 
product  of  the  two  industries  is  substantially  the  same.  The  measure  retains 
protection  to  the  latter  and  guards  the  manufacturer  practically  in  all  his 
rights,  while  at  the  same  time  it  proposes  to  break  down  the  protective  policy  to 
the  larger  interests  of  agriculture,  placing  it  upon  a  free-trade  basis  and  in  open 
competition  with  strangers  and  foreigners,  while  the  shield  of  protection  is  re- 
served to  the  manufacturer  with  only  a  limited  lowering  of  certain  of  the  rates. 
To  my  mind  it  is  so  inequitable  and  unjust  that  for  my  part  I  can  not  accede 
to  It. 

As  a  result  it  will  discourage  the  agricultural  producer,  depreciate  his  hold- 
ings, lessen  his  possibllites  for  success,  drive  him  to  the  necessity  of  disposing 
ef  his  lands,  crowd  more  and  more  the  coiters  of  population,  increase  the  con- 
suming public,  and  the  American  farmer  will  be  forced  to  se^  the  cheaper 
lands  in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  where  his  chances  for  success  are  greater  and 
his  opportunities  enlarged,  and  instead  of  encouraging  and  protecting  our 
home  cltisenstalp  it  will  lead  to  discouragement  and,  I  fear,  to  disaster. 

To  my  mind  the  most  serious  and  substantial  objection  to  the  poiding  meas- 
ure, as  far  as  it  relates  to  agricultural  production.  Is  that  it  proposes  to  open 
onr  markets  to  the  same  class  of  production  tliat'will  enter  into  immediate, 
direct,  and  ruinous  competition  with  the  Id^itieal  products  of  our  own  people. 
It  is  not  reciprocal.  It  is  competitive,  and  will  be  ruinous  to  our  own  producers. 
The  proposal  Is  at  variance  with  the  declared  principle  of  reciprocity  wheiever 
asserted  as  a  party  policy  or  announced  or  defined  by  the  older  or  more  recent 
leaders  of  the  party. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  observations  I  have  confined  myself  somewhat  to  local 
or  sectional  conditions  in  the  Northwest.  They  are  apparent,  immediate,  and 
striking  to  the  people  of  that  locality.  The  situation,  however,  is  just  as  ap- 
parent and  as  Imminent  in  other  respects  immediately  adjacent  along  the 
entire  international  boundary  line  as  affecting  the  same  and  other  like  produc- 
tions.   I  trust,  however,  I  am  not  so  narrow  or  that  I  am  biased  by  such  a  selfish 
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or  sectional  interest  that  I  would  not  want  to  do  full  justice  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  country  irrespective  of  local  or  sectional  conditions.  In  the  vote  I 
shall  cast  upon  this  measure  I  mean  it  shall  be  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people  and  for  the  highest  well-being  of  the  present  and  future  of  a  common 
country. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  on  the  market  price  of  all  the 
products  of  the  farm,  in  my  Judgment  history  will  again  repeat  Itself  and  it 
will  result  in  seriously  depressing  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States 
should  this  measure  receive  the  approval  of  Ck>ngre6S.  Before  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  great  Nortiiwest  assumed  such  stupendous  proportions 
some  years  since  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  even  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  were  not  unduly  high,  and  agricultural  pursuits  were  profitably 
carried  on. 

Great  depression,  however,  soon  followed.  The  eastern  farmer  could  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  his  western  rival.  The  western  lands  were  rich,  won- 
derfully productive,  and  easy  of  tillage.  Freight  rates  were  reduced,  and  the 
western  farmer  could  deliver  his  products  in  the  eastern  market  at  less  cost  and 
at  greater  profit  than  the  eastern  producer.  The  latter  was  obliged  to  meet  ad- 
verse conditions.  The  soil  had  long  been  tilled  and  was  exhausted  in  many 
cases.  It  required  fertilizing  and  greater  care  and  labor  in  production.  The 
Investment  was  higher  and  the  cost  of  production  much  in  excess  of  his  western 
competitor. 

Government  statistics  disclose  the  fact  that  in  the  States  of  New  England 
and  New  York  alone  over  7,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  lands  were  abandoned 
between  the  years  1880  and  1900.  They  also  disclose  the  further  fact  that 
those  States,  Including  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  lost  in  the  value 
of  their  farm  lands  and  buildings  between  the  years  1880  and  1900  the  enor- 
mous aggregate  of  9427,000,000.  Substantially  like  conditions  manifested  them- 
selves during  the  same  period  in  other  ESastem  and  older  States. 

But,  Mr.  President  during  the  last  decade  a  wonderful  change  has  come. 
The  E^istem  States  have  more  than  regained  what  they  had  lost  during  the 
<^)ening  and  development  of  the  newer  West.  As  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
last  census,  the  New  England  States,  with  New  xork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
gained  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  buildings  from  1900  to  1910  the  vast 
sum  of  $1,:^2,000,000.  The  country  as  a  whole  during  the  last  10  years  makes 
a  marv^ous  showing  as  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  and  build- 
Inga  The  Increase  has  been  upward  of  100  per  cent  The  total  value  of  farm 
lands.  Including  buildings,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  was  $16,675,000,000, 
while  the  returns  so  far  made  for  the  census  of  1910  would  Indicate  the  aggre- 
gate would  reach  the  stupendous  sum  of  $84,000,000,000.  Although  the  eastern 
farmer  during  the  time  mmitioned  felt  keenly  the  depreciation  of  his  holdings 
and  the  great  loss  that  came  to  him,  he  could  at  least  console  himself  with 
the  thought  that  the  burdens  he  bore  were  Incident  to  the  development  of  the 
area  within  our  own  territorial  limits,  and  the  benefits  that  accrued  were  added 
to  the  wealth  of  our  own  citisenship  under  flavored  conditions. 

With  tariff  restrictions  removed,  the  area  to  be  opened  in  the  Canadian  north- 
west is  greater,  and  Its  productive  capacity  in  the  cereals  far  exceeds  that  of 
the  lands  opened  In  our  own  western  domain  a  generation  since,  that  so  greatly 
lowered  the  value  of  the  farms  of  the  East  and  of  the  Middle  West,  made  the 
industry  unprofitable,  and  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  millions  of  acres  of 
farm  lands. 

Should  this  measure  be  oiacted.  In  my  judgment  no  other  result  can  follow 
and  history  will  repeat  itself.  The  loes,  however,  will  not  fall  this  time  alone 
upon  the  aigriculturist  of  the  Bast  and  of  the  Middle  West  as  heretofore,  but  Its 
blighting  and  depressing  effect  will  more  concern  the  farmer  adjacent  to  the 
International  boundary  line,  and  especially  those  of  the  Northwest  Are  the 
agriculturists  called  upon  to  again  meet  such  a  condition,  suffer  such  great 
Ion,  and  struggle  through  such  an  exjierience,  not  as  a  result  of  conditions 
within  our  own  borders  or  for  our  own  citisenship,  but  for  another  Government 
and  fbr  aliens  under  a  foreign  flag? 

Mr.  President  the  States  which  are  more  directly  In  competition  with  the 
Canadian  northwest  in  th^  productions  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  The  average  value  per  acre  of 
Iminroved  land  In  these  States,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1910,  is  almost  double 
tbMt  of  the  average  value  of  the  lands  In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta; 
I  rabmlt  the  following  table  of  the  value  per  acre  of  Improved  land  In  the 
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Canadian  Provinces,  as  given  in  the  report,  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
the  States  named  is  from  the  last  census : 


The  value  in 


Average  value  per  acre  of  improved  land  in  1910, 


United  States. 

Price  per 
acre. 

Canada. 

Price  per 
acre. 

WiMvtnflfn . 

$57.00 
46.00 
28.06 
38.67 

Manitoba 

$29.00 

Minnesotft. ......-- 

Saskatchewan 

22.00 

North  Dakota 

Alberta 

20.00 

South  Dakota 

There  has  been  marvelous  development  and  prosperity  in  my  own  State  during 
the  last  decade.  Each  year  during  the  past  fourteen  there  has  been  contributed 
in  the  production  of  new  wealth  the  largest  percentage  per  capita  of  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

As  shown  by  the  census  of  1900,  the  total  value  of  farm  land  and  buildings  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  was  $220,133,000.  Last  year  the  census  returns  dis- 
closed the  value  to  be  $1,003,451,000,  an  increase  of  356  per  cent.  The  average 
value  per  acre  of  farm  land  and  buildings  in  1900  was  $11.54;  in  1910  it  had 
grown  to  $38.07,  an  increase  of  236  per  cent. 

Indep^ident  of  the. effect  the  proposed  measure  will  have  on  the  prices  of  all 
products  of  the  farm  or  of  farm  values,  the  people  of  my  State  have  also  a 
great  interest  in  the  proposed  elimination  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  live 
stock,  in  which  they  feel  they  will  be  injuriously  and  seriously  affected  in  case 
of  the  ratification  of  the  measure  in  question.  I  quote  from  the  Crop  Beporter, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  February,  1910,  giving  the 
estimated  number,  average  price,  and  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  Soath 
Dakota  on  January  1,  1910 : 


Hones 

Moke 

Hilchoows. 
Other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total. 


Number. 


612,000 
10,000 
656,000 
1,341.000 
829,000 
805,000 


4,253,000 


Value. 


164.260.000 

1.210,000 

21. 648. 000 

28.832,000 

3.316,000 

8.963.000 


128.229,000 


It  will  be  Observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota 
have  a  large  and  increasing  interest  in  this  measure,  which,  they  feel,  will 
injuriously  affect  the  value  of  all  farm  animals. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  at  length  the  separate  classes 
and  items  independent  of  what  I  have  heretofore  presented.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  bill  is  a  grievous  and  unwarranted  assault  upon  every  interest  of  agriculture, 
and  opens  the  vast  field  of  the  Canadian  northwest  to  direct  and  immediate 
competition  with  all  productions  of  the  farm,  including  live  stock.  It  is  in  no 
sense  reciprocal,  nor  does  it  propose  an  exchange  in  noncompetlng  products, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  puts  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  in  open  competition 
with  the  Canadian  producer  with  substantially  the  same  character  of  pro> 
ductions. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  it  is  giving  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturing 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  the  agriculturists  are  to  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  secure  that  advantage.  It  will  be  a  benefit  especially  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements,  to  the  great  packing  interests,  to  the  great 
railway  companies,  especially  along  our  northern  borders ;  but  in  order  to  serve 
these  interests  and  that  large  profits  should  come  to  them,  is  it  either  Just  or 
equitable  that  all  of  the  agricultural  interests  should  be  imperiled,  their  profits 
reduced,  and  the  value  of  their  holdings  lessened?  The  foundation  of  all 
prosperity  lies  in  agriculture,  and  if  its  interests  are  to  be  Jeopardized  and  the 
profits  of  the  farm  and  the  farmer  are  to  be  sacrificed,  their  loss  and  their 
discouragement  will  enter  every  avenue  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  manufae- 
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tnre»  at  well  as  of  tranqiortatlon,  and  geaeral  depression,  which  will  affect 
every  commercial  and  Industrial  interest,  must  be  the  ultimate  result 

Mr.  President,  the  wheat  produced  by  the  farmer  is  placed  npon  the  free 
list  but  the  great  milling  interest  is  protected  by  a  duty  on  flour,  bran,  mill 
feed,  and  middlings,  and  in  which  the  agriculturist  has  no  advantage. 

The  producers  of  barley  are  shorn  of  their  protection,  but  the  malsters  and 
the  brewers  are  to  suffer  no  loss,  while  barley  malt  retains  a  duty  of  45  cents 
per  100  ponnds. 

While  the  farmer  on  this  side  of  the  line  may  raise  flax,  which  has  been 
protected  by  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  this  measure  removes  that  duty,  but 
retains  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  gallon  on  linseed  oil  produced  therefrom,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  great  oil  mills  of  the  country. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  American  farmer  shall  meet  free  competition  In  the 
raising  of  his  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  while  the  packers  are  still  pro- 
tected in  a  duty  on  dressed  meats. 

The  farmer  is  to  meet  free  comi)etition  in  all  his  products,  but  in  the  thtngH 
lie  has  to  buy  they  are  to  be  purchased  in  a  protected  market.  The  farmer  is 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  he  is  to  bear  the  burden  for  the  advantages  that  are  to 
come  to  the  millers,  the  maltsters,  the  packers,  the  publishers,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  railway  lines  adjacent  to  the  international  boundary;  and  all 
this,  Mr.  President,  to  t>e  accomplished  under  what  seems  to  me  the  assumed 
and  false  asec^rtion  of  the  reduction  of  "  the  high  cost  of  living,**  which  in  the 
end  will  not  be  realized  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Presidmit,  for  my  part  I  shall  assume  no  such  res))onsibility.  I  believe 
tn  giying  equal  opportunities  to  all  classes  of  our  population,  and  each  should 
iMsr  equally  the  hardens  which  necessarily  flow  from  any  economic  system  in 
our  governmental  life.  The  measure  proposed  is  inequitable,  unfair,  unjii5<t, 
is  in  the  clearest  sense  class  legislation,  which  should  not  be  tolerated.  It 
follows  no  known  or  recognized  rule  in  our  legislative  history  as  far  as  tariff 
legislation  is  concerned,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  will  not  promote  the  end  sought, 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  will  bring  depression,  discouragement,  and  great  loss  to 
a  large  class  of  our  population,  which,  instead  of  being  sacriflced  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  proposal,  should  receive  the  sympathy,  the  encouragement,  and 
by  legislation  maintain  them  in  their  well-earned  and  strong  position  which, 
under  adverse  conditions,  their  energy,  their  industry,  and  their  jiatrlotisin  have 
wrought  out. 

Mr.  President,  as  it  has  relation  to  what  I  have  heretofore  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prosperity  and  development  of  South  Dakota  under  existing 
rcmditions,  I  ask  to  submit  without  reoding  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  extract  from  a  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Census,  a  summary 
covering  the  agricultural   productions  of  Routh   Dakota,  compiled   from  the 

Thirteenth  Decennial  Census: 

Wasbinoton,  June  19. 

Statlatics  relatlva  to  the  leading  cropa  for  the  State  of  Soatb  Dakota  collected  at 
the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  are  contained  in  an  ofllclal  statement  issued  to-day 
by  Acting  Census  Director  Falkner.  It  la  baaed  on  tabular  aummarlea  prepared  under 
the  dliectton  of  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers,  chief  atatistlcian  for  agriculture  In  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  alight  revlalon  later,  when 
a  few  other  farma,  whose  returna.  now  Incomplete,  will  be  Included  In  the  final  tables. 
It  la  not  expected  that  these  aoSltions  will  materially  modify  the  amounts  or  rates 
given  In  the  present  statement. 

The  leading  crops  In  1909.  ranked  In  the  order  of  valuation,  were :  Wheat,  |42,881,000 ; 
com,  92e.88S.OOO ;  eats,  110.038,000 ;  hay  and  forage,  916,240,000 :  barley,  $10,870.000 ; 
flaxseed,  16,993,000;  emmer  and  spelt,  $2,626,000:  potatoes,  $1,967,000. 

DCCSSASS    IN    WHEAT. 

Prom  3.984,659  acres  In  1899  the  wheat  acreage  fell  off  In  1909  to  3,104,622  acres, 
a  decrease  of  22.1  ner  cent.  The  preceding  census  showed  an  Increase;  the  acreage 
h^lng.  In  1889.  2,259,846  acrea.  Altnough  wheat  decreased  In  acreage  during  the  past 
decade,  the  aggrecate  yield  Increased  for  the  same  oerlod  from  41.889,380  bushels  In 
1899  to  45,2^,818  bushels  In  1909.  The  yield  of  wneat  per  acre  was  reported  as  15 
boshels:  the  ralue  per  acre.  $13.80. 

COSN   MAKBS  BIO    INCSBASB. 

Prom  1899  to  1900  the  acreage  of  com  Increased  from  1.196.381  acres  to  1,975.558. 
or  66.1  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  gain  by  oats  during  the  last  decade, 
eom  has  retained  its  position  among  the  cereals,  ranking  second  In  acreage  and  first 
la  prodactlon.  The  acreage  In  1889  was  753,309.  The  total  yield  for  1909  was 
58,612.093  bushels,  a  lead  OTer  Its  nearest  competitor  In  production — wheat— of  more 
than  8,000.000  bushels.  The  arerage  yield  per  acre  was  2T  bushels;  the  arerafe  Talue 
acre,  $13.85. 
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IMMENSE   INCHBASE  IN   OATS. 

From  189i)  to  1009  the  acreage  in  oats  increased  from  691,167  acres  to  1,480,075,  or 
114.1  per  cent.  During  the  past  10  years  oats  have  more  than  doubled  their  acreage 
and  are  now  pressing  close  upon  corn  for  second  place  among  the  cereals.  The'  acreage 
in  1889  was  580.289  acres.  The  aggregate  yield  in  1909  was  41,255,569  bushels;  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  28  bushels ;  the  average  valu&  per  acre,  $10.80. 

GREAT  GAIN  IN  HAT  AND  FOSAOB. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  hay  and  forage  in  1909  was  3,429,527  acres.  It  has  been 
constantly  increasing.  With  1,554,913  acres  in  1889.  it  rose  to  2,287,875  In  1800,  and 
again  to  3,429.527  in  1909.  The  Increase  since  1899  has  been  49.9  oer  cent.  The 
acreage  in  1889  was  1,554,913  acres.  The  total  yield  in  1909  was  3,649,577  tons;  the 
average  yield  per  acre  1.06  tons;  and  the  average  value  per  acre,  $4.40. 

BARLEY    TRIPLES    ITS    ACREAGE. 

From  1899  to  1909  the  acreage  in  barley  increased  from  299,510  acres  to  1,057,533.  or 
253.1  per  cent.  Since  1889,  when  97,370  acres  were  harvested,  this  crop  has  multiplied 
more  than  tenfold.  The  Increase  in  the  decade,  from  1889  to  1809,  was  notable,  but 
that  for  the  past  10  years  has  been  even  more  remarkable.  The  total  yield  in  1000 
was  20,325.498  bushels;  the  average  yield  per  acre,  19  bushels;  the  average  value 
per  acre,  |i0.25. 

FLAZBEBD    SHOWS    INCREASE. 

The  area  devoted  to  flaxseed  in  1909  was  507,286  acres,  as  compared  to  302,010  acres 
in  1899,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent.  The  acreage  in  1889  was  354.051.  The  total 
yield  in  1909  was  4,649,237  bushels,  a  gain  of  over  2,000,000  bushels.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  was  9  bushels,  and  the  average  value  per  acre,  $13.80. 

POTATOES   INCREASE. 

From  1899  to  1909  potatoes  increased  in  acreage  from  83,567  acres  to  50,203,  or  49.6 
per  cent.  The  total  yield  in  1909  was  3,439.686  bushels;  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
68  bushels ;  the  average  value  per  acre,  $39.20. 

CROP   COMPARISONS. 

The  cereals  had  an  aggregate  acreage  of  7,892,482  acres  in  1900,  as  against  6,211,202 
acres  In  1800,  an  Increase  or  1,681,280  acres,  or  27  per  cent,  as  compared  to  an  Increase 
for  the  preceding  decade  of  67.8  per  cent.  The  average  value  of  cereals  per  acre  In  1009 
was  $12.60.  over  twice  that  of  hay  and  forage.  Wheat  shows  the  highest  average  value 
per  acre  of  the  cereals;  buckwheat  the  lowest.  Of  the  hay  and  forage  crops,  alfalfa 
is  well  above  the  rest  in  average  value  per  acre.  There  are  but  a  small  number  of 
miscellaneous  crops,  though  the  average  values  per  acre  of  several  of  them  are  well 
above  those  of  the  more  usual  crops. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  on  Thursday  next,  after  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Works]  shall  have  concluded  his  address,  I  intend  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  Canadian  agreement. 

Wednesday,  July  5,  1911. 

fapbb  on  nobth  amebican  trade,  by  stephen  a.  douglas  (s.  doc.  no.  61 ). 

Mr.  Shively.  Mr.  President,  I  invite. the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  pamphlet 
publication  of  several  pages,  entitled  "An  American  Continental  Commercial 
Union  or  Alliance."  The  author  is  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  many  years  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  Senate  and  long  a  commanding  figure  in  the  politics  and 
public  life  of  the  country.  Mr.  Douglas  prepared  this  article  in  18^,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death.  It  was  left  among  his  unpublished  writings.  The  first  publica- 
tion of  the  article  was  made  by  J.  Madison  Cutts,  brother-in-law  and  litemry 
executor  of  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1S89.  On  inquiry  I, find  that  no  copies  of  this  publi- 
cation are  available,  save  the  two  In  the  Library  of  Congress.  At  the  time  of  its 
preparation  the  Elgin-Marcy  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada'  had  been  In 
operation  over  six  years.  A  portion  of  the  article  Is  devoted  to  comment  on 
and  criticism  of  that  treaty,  and  all  of  it  to  an  Illuminating  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  annexation  of  trade  on  the  North  American  Continent  without  annex- 
ation of  territory  or  extension  of  political  connections.  The  subject  Is  presented 
in  the  usual  comprehensive,  concise,  and  masterful  style  of  Mr.  Douglas.  The 
subject  and  the  author's  treatment  of  It  are  quite  pertinent  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  unfinished  business  now  before  the  Senate.  In  my  Judgment  the 
article  would  prove  an  interesting  and  instructive  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  debate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article,  together  with  a  few 
brief  explanatory  headlines,  taken  from  the  preface,  by  J.  Madison  Cutts,  may 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  order  Is  entered. 
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BECIPBOCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

Tbft  Vice  Prmident.  The  morBing  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  Pknbose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Jloust; 
laU  4412,  the  reciprocity  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Cummins  rose. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Cummins.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stone.  Before  the  Senator  from  Iowa  proceeds,  I  thought  I  might  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  that  if  he  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  fix  a  day  for  a  vote  on  the  bill — the  Senate  seems  to 
be  in  good  humor  this  morning — It  is  possible  his  request  might  be  granted. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yielding. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  had  Intended  bringing  up  that  matter  this  morning,  but  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  desires  to  address  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  desires  to  follow  him.  I  thought  I  would 
delay  It  until  to-morrow  or  later  in  the  day  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Senators  who  announced  their  Intention  to  speak. 

Mr.  CuMMiNB.  Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  feel  very  grateful 
for  the  consideration  already  extended  to  me,  and  I  beg  you  all  to  believe  that 
I  will  not  ask  your  Indulgence  to  any  great  extent  this  morning  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  go  forward  with  my  argument  In  an  orderly  way.  I  do  not  by  this 
suggestion  mean  to  say  that  I  ought  not  to  be  and  must  not  be  Interrupted ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  will  yield  to  any  Interruption;  but  I  say  It  rather  by  way  of 
apology  and  excuse  for  the  great  length  of  time  that  I  have  already  consumed. 

I  propose  to  prove  this  morning  that  the  amendments  which  I  have  presented 
to  the  pending  bill  and  which  enlarge  the  free  list  very  greatly,  so  far  as  our 
own  country  is  concerned,  could  be  adopted  and  the  articles  named  in  the  amend- 
ments would  still  be  dutiable  under  our  general  tariff  law  as  to  all  countries 
ex<*ept  Canada. 

I  will  say  in  passing  that  with  resi)ect  to  many  of  the  items  I  have  named  in 
the^e  amendments  I  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  them  made  free  to  the  whole 
world,  and  If  I  have  an  opportunity  to  so  vote  I  will  so  vote ;  but  there  are  some 
of  the  articles  which  I  have  named  in  my  amendments,  and  which  under  them 
will  be  put  upon  the  free  list  so  far  as  Canada  Is  concerned,  that  I  would  not 
be  willing  to  make  free  to  the  entire  commercial  world.  Therefore  I  feel  that 
It  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to  establish  the  proposition  that  they  can  all  be  attached 
to  the  free  list  In  this  bill  without  interfering  with  our  tariff  relations  with 
any  other  coantzy. 

When  I  suspended  this  address  a  few  days  ago  I  was  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  first  treaty  in  which  the  American  doctrine  appears.  It  Is 
Indeed  the  first  treaty  entered  Into  by  what  Is  now  the  United  States.  The 
trenty  was  made  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  the  well- 
known  and  the  well-understood  treaty  with  France  of  1778.  It  is  in  the  follow- 
ing terms,  so  far  as  the  subject  under  consideration  is  concerned : 

The  most  Christian  KInK  and  the  United  States  en^aKe  mutually  not  to  grant  any  par- 
ticular favor  to  other  nations  with  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation  which  shall  not 
Ininedlately  become  common  to  the  other  partj,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  favor  freely. 
If  the  concession  was  freely  made,  or  on  aPowinK  the  same  compensation  If  the  concession 
was  conditional. 

I  remarked  the  other  day  that  the  continental  or  Euroi)ean  iK>llcy  had  been 
prior  to  this  time,  and  It  has  continued  practically  without  exception  until  now 
to  employ  unconditional  language  In  stipulations  like  this,  so  that  automatically 
any  redaction  In  duties  made  by  one  of  the  iiartles  to  the  treaty  Is  extended  to 
every  other  country  with  which  the  first  country  has  treaty  relations.  It  is 
uot  so  with  the  United  States.  From  the  very  beginning  we  have  insisted  that 
conreeslons  granted  to  one  country  are  only  granted  to  another  with  which  we 
bave  treaty  relations  provided  the  other  country  renders  to  us  the  same  com- 
peoaatloD  that  was  exacted  from  the  country  to  which  we  hnd  granted  favors. 
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Ttiere  followed  treaties  with  Sweden  In  1703,  and  Prumla  In  1785.  with  iilniHar 
provif>lonfl.  Thrfinp:hoiit  the  whole  period  intervenlni;  between  our  eiirll«9t 
treaty  and  the  present  time  the  United  States  has*  with  a  rare  exception  now 
and  rh<*n — therf  are  just  three  of  thorn,  I  think,  hi  onr  whole  diplomatic  bl« 
tory — employed  olther  literally  or  subfttantially  the  lanfcuage  I  have  «|tiof(M. 
Other  countries  in  treaties  between  themselves  have  ased  sometimes  the  cno- 
dltional  and  sonietlmoB  the  unconditional  clause,  Rnxland  alone  ha  vine;  adberrd 
with  miitured  consffctency  to  the  unconditional  theory.  The  variation  of  th'* 
form  quite  frequently  used  by  the  United  States  is  as  follows — ^and  I  qnote  now 
the  oxjict  phrnseologj'  which  will  be  found  In  nearly  all  our  modem  tn'Stleii: 

The  hlgli  coDtractlDg  parties  agr(>e  that  in  all  that  concerns  naylgatlon  mad  comin*-r>*«^ 
favors  wliich  either  has  granted  or  may  hereafter  grant  to  another  state  shall  become 
common  to  the  other  par^,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  freely.  If  the  conecealoa  Is  fredf 
made,  or  upon  allowing  the  same  compensation  if  the  concession  was  conditional. 

There  is  no  substantial  dlflference  between  the  form  I  first  read.  whl<*h  wa«k 
employed  In  our  flrpt  treaty  wUh  France  in  177S.  and  tli<*  one  wb'ch  I  ha\e  ju« 
read,  which  occurs  In  the  most  recent  treaty  we  have  made  u|M>n  the  subji'ct. 

The  diplomatic  history  of  the  T'nitod  States  has  voluni;*  of  wirrrspoMd^fi*-*- 
toudiini;  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  In  our  treaties,  and  the  Tnited  Staffs 
has  never  departed  from  what  is  called  the  American  doctrine:  that  Is  to  say. 
that  a  favor  or  a  reduction  of  duties  extended  by  our  country  to  another  for  ;. 
consideration  which  we  believed  to  be  an  equivalent  is  not  under  the  clan«tf» 
extended  to  another  nation,  unleRs  snch  other  nation  (grants  to  us  a  <iMn*esHloM — 
now  mark  this— which  we  find  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  concession  (nunteil  by 
the  lirM-nanie<l  c«»untry. 

I  want  Senators  to  rememl>er  that  It  Is  not  always  true  that  a  third  nation  by 
granting  to  ns  the  exact  concession  which  purchased  from  us  a  reduction  in  durl«<^ 
is  entitled  to  the  same  reduction  of  duties,  for  there  are  very  many  other  cnii 
sideratlons  which  enter  into  such  reciprocal  arrangements.  This  la  an  im|M»rtiiMi 
matter,  and  I  realize  many  Senators  would  not  be  willing  to  vote  for  the^^ 
amendments  if  by  their  adoption  we  extended  free  trade  In  the  articles  naroert 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  I  want  to  put  mjrself  upon  very  safe 
ground  In  that  respect.  I  quote  from  one  of  the  acknowledged  textbooks  n|wMi 
this  particular  subject.  Favored  Nation  Treatment,  by  Ilerod,  and  I  read  fmoi 
his  summing  up  on  page  112: 

The  general  clause  of  the  most  favored  nation  does  not  comprehend  spedai  engage 
ments  of  reciprocity.     It  sometimes  happens  that  states,  owing  to  propinquity  or  in  eooi^ 
e!cceptIonal  condition — 

Mark  you  now — 

in  thoir  In tcrnnt tonal  roMimerclal  relations  enter  into  special  arraogementji  fonnd^^l  upoo 
mutual  (."incesDlon.  The  ensence  of  these  special  treaties  of  reciprocity,  and  the  reaMia 
that  th**  favoni  extended  by  them  can  not  be  enjoyed  under  the  most- farored  na lino 
clauho.  Ih  that  the  equivalents  given  for  the  privileges  secured  are  exceptional — the  Iftr  of 
which  no  other  state  can  offer. 

Taking  now  the  President's  view  of  the  subject  before  us — and  I  tltluk  it  is  a 
very  fair  and  a  very  same  and  a  very  patriotic  view — our  relations  loHani 
Canada  are  iHH'uliar.  IM*  proximity  to  us,  the  similarity  between  the  habits 
character,  and  ambitions  of  the  people,  the  fact  that  3,000  miles  of  iindefendeil 
territorial  line  separate  that  coimtry  from  our  own,  all  these  things  segreiptte 
C^anada  from  the  remainder  of  the  world  and  warnint  us  in  making  arrange^ 
ments  with  her  which  are  peculiar  in  themselves;  and  even  if  any  other  nation 
were  desirous  of  making  to  ns  precise^'  the  same*  concessions  tliat  t'aiinda 
grants  to  uk.  It  does  not  follow  that  under  the  favored-nation  clause  our  ron- 
cessions  grante<1  to  Canada  would  also  l>e  granted  to  such  otlier  nntUm  «r 
nations.    I  resume  the  reading: 

If  the  equivalent  or  its  like  can  be  and  is  offered  by  another  state,  then  the  engage 
ment  loses  Its  character  as  Hi>ocIaI,  and  the  favor  for  whUh  the  equivalent  was  Kiv«a 
must  lie  extended  upon  equal  terms  to  other  nations  entitled  to  favored-nation  ireatnettt 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  one  state  says  to  another,  **  If  you  grant  me  an  adrmatage  over  all 
other  nations  In  your  market.  I  will  give  you  a  corresponding  advantage  in  mine.**  for  iMs 
is  jHAi  what  the  favorednstlon  disuse  Is  intended  to  prevent,  namely,  onfsir  dlMTtmlsa- 
tlon.  On  the  other  hand,  where  these  treaties  Incorporate  a  number  of  mutaal  eonce** 
aions  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  concession  on  one  particular  point  was  In  coaaklenitlon 
of  an  advantage  in  one  particular  sub  loot  granted  by  the  other  party.  The  som  of  ih^ 
c<»nceiuiIonft  granted  on  one  side  must  be  taken  is  the  consideration  for  the  total  of  tb* 
favors  obtained  from  the  other.  It  will  be  dlfBcult  to  prove  the  special  character  of  a 
ireaty  of  reclprncltv  Involving  only  mutual  eonr<»«slons  In  matters  of  mmtn^rcr  aD«1 
navigation,  nnleas  the  contracting  states  are  cloeely  allied  either  feogTapblcally  ar 
politically.  Where  a  state  has  by  special  treaty  of  reciprocity  granted  lavofa  In  atattsn 
In  commerce  and  navUafiou.  It  should  In  justice  grant  to  every  other  power  with  whick 
It  hs^  treaty  relations  an  opportunity — 
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Here  Ib  the  real  operation  of  the  favored -nation  clause.  It  is  nn  agreement 
againnt  hostile  conduct;  it  is  an  iigreeniont  thjit  the  nations  entering  into  it  will 
approach  any  negotiations  to  reach  like  results  in  a  fair  spirit.    I  read  again : 

Where  a  state  has  by  Kneclal  treaty  of  reciprocity  granted  favors  In  matters  in  com- 
niprce  and  naylKation,  it  should  in  Justice  grant  to  eyery  other  power  with  which  it  has 
treaty  relations  an  opportunity  by  negotiation  to  arrive  at  what  would  be  a  fair  f^qulva- 
lent  for  the  fayors  extended  by  the  special  treaty. 

Senators,  this  is  the  best  statement  of  the  American  doctrine  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  and  I  think  it  Is  complete  and  conclusive.  But  I  desire 
to  read  a  word  from  a  bulletin  Issued  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  which 
contains  as  luminous  a  history  of  the  favored-nation  clause  as  can  be  found 
anywhere    Speaking  of  the  favored-nation  clause,  the  author  says  : 

It  la  not  usually  considered  as  comprehending  special  arrangements  and  reciprocity 
between  nations  where,  on  account  of  proximity  or -special  circumstances,  reason  exists 
for  relations  which  can  not  be  shared  by  the  world  at  large.  Special  relations  between 
a  colony  and  the  mother  country  are  generally  understood  to  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause.  The  term  *^  most-favored  nation "  Is  sometimes  replaced  by  "  most- 
favored  foreUm  nation.'*  thoush  even  where  not  so  specified  that  meaning  is  understood, 
as  the  contracting  parties  do  not  mean,  for  the  purposes  of  the  clause,  that  reciprocal 
relations  between  themselves  and  their  colonies  shall  be  considered  as  standards  for  most- 
farorcd-natlon  treatment. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  scope  of  the  clause  appears  to  be  limited  only  by  its  wording; 
and  the  interpretation  put  upon  that  wording.  The  clause  sometimes  stipulates  that  what- 
ever advantages  are  accorded  by  either  contracting  party  to  a  third  state  shall  extend 
to  the  other ;  sometimes,  that  this  shall  be  so  without  equivalent :  sometimes  It  forbidH 
pnttlnff  obstacles  to  the  commerce  of  one  which  are  not  extended  to  the  commerce  of 
other  nations. 

I  also  read  a  word  from  the  first  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tnited 
States  in  which  the  question  came  under  review.  It  is  the  case  of  Bertram 
against  Robertson,  reported  in  One  hundred  and  twenty-second  United  States, 
at  page  116.  This  was  a  suit  brought  against  the  collector  of  the  |K)rt  of  New 
York,  arising  out  of  the  claim  of  one  who  imported  goods  from  Denmark,  or 
from  a  colony  of  Denmark,  to  be  admitted  to  all  tiie  rights  and  priviiesres  which 
tbe  United  States  had  granted  to  Hawaii  at  an  early  time  by  a  treaty  by  which 
certain  Hawaiian. ansa r  was  admitted  free  into  the  Unitetl  States.  I  shall  read 
rery  little  of  it.  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  claim  was  denieil  by  the  Supreme 
€k>iirt  of  the  United  States.    The  court  says : 

Thooe  stipulations,  even  if  conceded  to  be  self-executing  by  tbe  way  of  a  proviso  or 
axeeptloD  to  the  general  law  imposing  the  duties,  do  not  cover  concessions  like  those 
nade  to  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands  for  a  valuable  consideration.  They  were  pledges  of  the 
two  contracting  parties,  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  each  other. 
that  In  the  Imposition  of  duties  on  goods  Imported  into  one  of  tbe  countries  which  were 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  them 
la  favor  of  goods  of  like  character  imported  from  any  other  country.  Thev  imposed  an 
obligation  upon  both  countries  to  avoid  hostHe  legislation  in  that  respect.  But  thev  were 
not  intendea  to  interfere  with  special  arrangements  with  other  countries  founded  upon 
a  coDcesalon  of  special  privileges.  The  stipulations  were  mutual,  for  reciprocal  ad  van  • 
taaea.  **  No  higher  or  other  duties  "  were  to  l>e  imposed  by  either  upon  the  goods  sped- 
Qcd ;  bat  If  any  particular  favor  should  be  granted  by  either  to  other  countries  in  respect 
to  commerce  or  navigation,  the  concession  was  to  become  common  to  the  other  party 
npoa  like  consideration :  that  is.  it  was  to  be  enjoyed  freely  If  the  concession  were  freely 
made,  or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation  if  tbe  concession  were  conditional. 

Thia  doctrine  was  amplified  and  emphasized  in  the  case  of  Whitney  against 
Robertson,  arising  under  the  same  treaty  upon  an  importation  from  San  Do- 
mingo. The  case  of  Whitney  against  Robertson  is  reiwrted  in  One  hundre<l 
and  twenty-fourth  United  States,  at  page  190.  I  have,  Mr.  President,  before 
me  a  aeries  of  citations  relating  to  the  construction  of  this  clause  of  our  treaty. 
bat  will  not  enlarge  the  record  by  reading  from  all  of  them. 

I  desire,  however,  to  read  a  moment  In  closing  from  Moore*s  Digest  of  Inter- 
natloiial  Law,  at  page  277  and  following. 

Hr.  fiETBUBN.  Mr.  Preaident 

The  Vice  Peesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  HCTBUEH.  Will  the  Senator  object  if  I  ask  at  this  point  a  question  for 
the  conalderation  of  that  phase  in  connection  with  the  fftvored-natlon  clause? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  be  glad  to  jrield  to  tlie  Senator. 

Mr.  Hetsuen.  The  authorities  to  which  the  Senator  has  directed  the  attention 
of  tlie  Senate  are  baaed  upon  a  stated  condition  of  fact $4.  It  has  mvurred  to  me 
that,  Inaamncb  as  there  is  no  treaty  in  this  case,  the  rule  stated — especially 
ta  tbe  Whitney  case — does  not  apply.  In  that  case  there  was  a  treaty.  It  was 
not  a  commercial  contract  by  legiali^tion.    Now,  in  our  case,  the  case  before  us. 
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Oiunda  has  stated  not  a  treaty,  but  a  legislative  agreeuieut,  and  has  expressed  in 
terms  the  relations  which  shall  exist  because  of  it. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Reporter  complains  that  he  is  not  able  to  hear 
the  Senator's  inquiry. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  There  appears  to  be  no  mutuality  between  Canada  and  our 
Government  in  regard  to  the  results  that  shall  flow  from  this  legislative  con- 
tract. Canada  in  express  terms  provides  exactly  the  relation  that  shall  arise 
out  of  it  as  l)etween  Canada  and  other  countries,  and  our  Government  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  application  of 
the  decisions  in  regard  to  that  matter  because  they  were  based  upon  existing 
treaties,  and  we  have  no  treaties. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  right  with  respect  to  one. 
Inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  statement  and  wrong  with  respect  to  another. 
There  is  no  difference  between  legislative  reciprocity  and  reciprocity  by  treaty, 
so  far  as  the  application  of  the  favored-nation  clause  is  concerned.  The  ulti- 
mate test  is,  What  has  the  country  done?  and  it  may  do  it  either  through  treaty 
where  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power  or  it  may  do  it  throu^ 
legislation  entirely.  But  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  character  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  Canadian  Parliament  does  rob  the 
whole  subject  of  its  essential  reciprocal  features. 

I  have  not  ventured  upon  that  phase  of  it  because  I  am  spealclng  in  ignorance 
of  the  Canadian  proposition.  We  have  no  official  knowledge  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  Canada.  It  is  proi)osed  here  that  a  certain  tender  shall  be  made  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  what  Canada  has  done  or  shall  do  with  respect  to  the 
tender  is,  in  my  opinion,  immaterial.  We  are  determining  whether  we  ought 
to  make  the  tender;  but  I  wholly  agree  with  the  Soiator  from  Idaho  that  If 
the  acceptance  of  the  tender — if  we  make  one — ^is  in  the  terms  proposed  in  tbe 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Fielding,  he  will  have  put  In  jeopardy  the  entire  ar- 
rangement, in  my  opinion,  because  it  is  not  reciprocal,  and  he  destroys  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  arrangement  by  the  provisions  he  has  inserted  in  it. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  further  yield  to  the  Senator 
from'  Idaho? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  Is  any  possible  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Fielding's  statement  as  to  the  letter  and  the  effect  of  tbeir 
legislation  on  that  question?    It  came  to  this  Government  officially. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  I  take  this  view  of 
that  part  of  it:  If  this  bill  shall  pass,  and  if  Canada  accepts  it,  in  order  to 
avail  herself  of  it  she  must  accept  it  In  a  way  that  will  carry  out  its  proTisioos. 
I  take  it  that  the  President  of  the  United  Staes  would  not  be  so  indifferent  to 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  to  accept  an  arrangement  or  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament  that  would  instantly  destroy  tlie  reciprocal  features 
of  the  adjustment  of  these  duties  that  we  are  attempting  to  make.  That  respon- 
sibility is  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Canada  will  adhere  to  that  form  of  treating  with  us  or  not.  In  my  opinion 
she  can  not,  if  she  desires  to  avail  herself  of  the  reciprocity  that  is  proposed  In 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  W^hen  the  message  came  in,  I  think  the  President  had  as 
accurate  information  and  as  full  information  as  he  now  has  as  to  the  language 
and  scope  of  that  bill.  I  think  Senators  had.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  there 
has  been  any  new  feature  introduced  into  it 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  quite  right.  The  resolution 
he  has  in  mind  is  the  one  originally  introduced  Into  the  Canadian  Parliament, 
but  it  has  not  yet  passed,  and  I  take  it  that  when  it  Is  passed,  if  it  ertr  does 
pass,  it  must  be  an  acceptance  of  our  proposition  or  it  would  not  be  binding 
upon  us,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  not  issue  the  proclainatl<» 
that  is  there  provided  for. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  I  have  been  giving  as  close  attention  to  the  proceedings  over 
there  as  it  is  convenient  for  any  of  us  to  give  to  them,  and  I  liave  seen  noth- 
ing that  indicated  any  suggestion  of  change  from  the  terms  of  that  resolution. 
No  amendment  has  been  offered,  so  far  as  I  have  been  ;ible  to  advise  myself, 
that  that  resolution  shall  be  changed  in  any  particular. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  firom 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  just 
now,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  incorporated  in  the  present  bill  sec- 
tion 2,  which  is  utterly  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  reciprocity  agreement,  with 
which  the  Canadian  bill  is  supposed  to  correspond,  what  is  the  effect  of  that 
le^lation?    Will  section  2  of  the  bill  come  within  the  scope  of  any  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Cummins.  My  opinion  is  it  will  not;  that  it  is  an  independent  proposi- 
tion for  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  allow  me  one  word  more?  Would 
not  that  bring  in  force  as  to  that  subject  the  favored-nation  clause? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  been  in  doubt  with  regard  to  that.  It  would  dei)end 
upon  whether  in  diplomacy  It  were  held  that  the  concession  which  we  grant  to 
Canada  is  a  gratuitous  concession.  The  concession  which  Canada  grants  to  us 
is  so  Insignificant  and  trifling,  in  regard  to  wood  pulp  and  paper,  that  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  sustain  the  agreement.  If,  however,  wood  pulp  and  paper 
could  be  brought  within  the  scoi)e  of  the  entire  arrangement,  then  I  think  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  for  us  to  grant  to  Canada  free  paper  and  free  wood 
pulp  without  asking  from  Canada  any  concession  with  regard  to  wood  pulp 
or  paper.  In  other  words,  true  reciprocity  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
reduction  of  duties  upon  the  same  articles  or  admitting  the  same  articles  to  the 
free  list.  We  could  very  well  grant  to  Canada  certain  concessions  that  mighc 
have  no  relation  whatsoever  commercially  to  the  concessions  that  Canada 
might  grant  to  us. 

Now,  the  difficulty  about  the  present  arrangement  is  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  House  has  segregated 
section  2  from  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be 
controlled  by  the  provisos  and  the  conditions  of  the  previous  part  of  the  bill. 
If  it  is  not  80  controlled,  then  it  is  not  reciprocal,  and  we  would  be  in  danger  of 
the  fkvored-nation  clause. 

Bat  I  desire  to  read  from  the  instructions  of  the  State  Department  given 
aiM»  some  treaties — and  I  will  not  go  into  their  history— negotiated  under  the 
McKinley  htw  of  1S90;  treaties  that  were  negotiated  as  all  know  by  a  very 
eminent  statesman  of  my  own  State,  Mr.  Kasson.  They  were  complained  of. 
Tbey  never  went  into  effect.  They  were  never  ratified  by  the  Senate  or  by 
Congress.  Bat  nevertheless  certain  nations  complained  about  the  negotiations 
in  progress  lietween  our  State  Department  and  other  countries;  and  this  is  the 
statement  made  in  response : 

It  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  object  eouffht  in  all  the  varving  fonns  of  expreasion  ia 
equally  of  Intematlonml  treatment,  protection  agalnat  the  willful  preference  of  the  com- 
Berdal  Intereata  of  one  nation  over  another.  But  the  allowance  of  the  aame  nrivllena 
aad  tlie  same  aacrlflce  of  revenue  dutlea  to  a  nation  'which  makea  no  compenaatlon,  that 
had  been  conceded  to  another  nation  for  an  adequate  compenaatlon,  inatead  of  maintain- 
lag,  ^""^SR  ^*^  equality  of  market  privliegea  which  the  '*  moet-favored-nation  "  clause 


totended  to  aecure.  It  concedes  for  nothing  to  one  friendlj  nation  what  the  other 
gets  only  for  a  price.  It  would  thua  become  the  aource  of  international  inequality  and 
provoke  international  hostility. 

The  nelghhorhood  of  nations,  their  border  interests,  their  dllTerenoes  of  climate,  soil, 
mad  prodttctioB,  their  respective  capacity  for  manufacture,  their  widely  different  demands 
for  eonsumptlon,  the  magnitude  of  the  reciprocal  markets,  are  so  many  conditions  which 
require  speclsl  treatment.  No  general  tariff  can  satisfy  such  demands.  It  would  require 
a  certainty  of  laagnase  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  doubt  to  Justify  the  opinion  that 
tba  gorenimeat  or  any  commercial  nation  nad  annulled  Its  natural  right  to  meet  these 
speela]  conditions  by  compensatory  concessions,  or  held  the  right  only  on  condition  of 
estendiBg  the  same  to  a  nation  which  had  no  compensation  to  oifer.  The  fact  that  such 
cooccasloos,  if  made,  would  Inevitably  inure  to  the  equal  heneflt  of  a  third  competitor 
would  often  destroy  the  motive  for,  aa  well  as  the  value  of,  auch  reciprocal  concessions. 

All  tliat  tends  to  one  certain  conclusion,  namely,  that  this  country  can  offer 
Gsiiada  wliatBoever  it  pleases.  It  matters  not  how  wide  may  be  the  range  of  its 
ledoctloos;  it  matters  not  how  emphatic  may  be  our  concessions  as  compared 
with  hers;  If  we  want  for  the  good  of  our  people  to  give  to  Canada  free  trade 
to  every  product  tliat  enters  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  fair  and  equivalent  concession  on  the  part  of  Canada,  no  matter 
liow  meager  tliat  concession  may  be,  no  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  complain  of  our  conclusion  or  our  determination  in  tliat  respect 

We  iiave  a  right  to  take  into  account  her  proximity  to  us,  the  character  of 
ber  people,  the  liablts  of  her  people,  the  conditions  of  her  production -Hill  these 
things  we  may  well  consider  in  order  to  determine  what  we  may  give  to  her  for 
tier  conccoslons  to  ua 

I  read  Jnst  one  more  sentence  and  I  shall  have  finished  this  history.  I  read 
or  two  ftom  the  intert>retation  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  by 
Uoyd  Jones,  instructor  in  political  science  in  the  I'nlversity  of  Fenn- 
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sylvania,  found  in  the  Anuals  of  tbe  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  following  page  383.    I  read  from  page  385 : 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  almplicity  of  this  principle*  conflict  has  repeatedly  arisen  as  to 
the  proper  interpretation  of  the  "  most-faTored-nation  *'  guaranties.  The  point  which  is 
the  subject  of  contention  usually  narrows  down  to  this:  When  nation  A  grants  special 
terms  to  nation  B  as  to  the  importation  of  certain  articles  in  return  for  concessions  by 
nation  B  on  certain  points,  does  that  give  all  other  nations  with  the  "  most-favored- 
nation  "  clause  in  their  treaties  the  right  to  demand  the  same  concessions — 

Now,  mark  you — 

upon  their  declaring  their  willingness  to  yield  the  same  points  yielded  to  nation  B.  Is 
It  permissible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  that  the  grant  to  nation  B  for  the  return 
of  special  concessions  gives  the  other  nations  only  the  riaht  to  demand  a  similar  grant 
when  they  have  themselves  made  concessions  which  the  treaty-making  power  of  nation 
A  shall  consider  the  equivalent  of  those  made  by  nation  B? 

And  this  is  tlie  whole  crux  of  the  somewhat  intricate  and  difficult  problem : 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  United  States  should  grant  specially  low  duties  on 
French  dry  goods  in  return  for  low  duties  on  American  agricultural  machinery.  Is  it 
open  to  Germany  to  demand  the  same  terms  for  her  dry  goods  under  her  "  most-favored- 
nation  "  treaty  upon  the  tender  of  the  same  terms  on  imports  of  American  agricultural 
machinery,  or  may  the  United  States  contend  that  the  grant  of  low  duties  to  German 
dry  goods  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  return,  and  would  therefore  place  Germany 
not  on  the  general  basis  of  the  most-favored  nation  (presumable  in  this  case,  France), 
but  would  make  her  an  especially  favored  nation,  tnus.  In  fact,  violating  the  very 
principle  which  the  "  most-favored-nation  "  clause  was  intended  to  guarantee?  In  other 
words,  are  reciprocity  agreements  to  be  considered  as  automatically  extending  to  all 
nations  with  "  most-favored-nation  **  clauses  in  their  treaties,  or  must  each  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  negotiation,  a  special  bargain  between  the  countries  Involved,  except  where 
the  favors  are  freely  granted? 

I  will  not  read  further,  but  I  commend  this  article  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  answer  given  by  the 
jiuthor  is  that  when  any  third  nation  demands  from  us  the  same  concessions 
upon  our  duties  we  may  make  to  a  given  country  it  is  for  us  to  determine 
whether  the  same  concessions  would  be  equivalent  or  not,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say 
what  will  be  the  equivalents  that  will  secure  to  the  third  country  the  same  c«mi> 
cessions  we  have  theretofore  granted  to  another. 

I  assume  that  all  this  is  elementary.  It  was  somewhat  new  to  me,  howevor, 
and  I  pursued  the  investigation  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  whatever  agreement,  whatever  proposal  we  desire 
to  make  to  Canada  we  may  make,  and  it  matters  not  whether  our  concessions 
are  large  and  hers  small  or  hers  large  and  ours  small.  It  is  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  say  whether  they  be  or  be  not  proper  equivalents  of 
i*ach  other. 

Therefore  my  amendments  to  the  bill  before  ns  will  not  subject  us  to  any 
danger  from  the  favored-nation  clause  unless  there  is  some  force  or  some  con> 
clusiveness  in  the  arrangement  that  was  made  between  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr. 
Paterson  on  the  one  side  and  our  Secretary  of  State  upon  the  other. 

Now.  if  we  are  bound  by  that  arrangement,  then  of  course  any  concession 
that  we  would  make  which  would  enlarge  the  concession  on  our  part  without 
nsking  any  additional  concessions  upon  the  part  of  Canada  would  be  a  con- 
cession freely  made,  and  we  would  then  have  free  trade  in  that  article  or  com- 
modity with  the  whole  world. 

But  I  want  to  remind  Senators  that  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson  came 
here  unanthorltatively  so  far  as  the  Parliament  of  Canada  is  concerned.  We 
do  not  know  what  Cafaada  will  accept  or  will  not  accept.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson  have  agreed  with  Mr.  Knox  that  they  mutually  will 
do  what  they  can,  the  latter  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  Congress  and 
the  former  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  corresponding  legislation  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

That  is  all  that  they  have  done;  all  that  they  could  do.  That  was  too  much. 
That  was  beyond  the  authority  at  least  of  our  State  Department  or  of  our 
Executive,  whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fielding  and  Mr.  Paterson, 
and  I  say  nothing  about  that.  I  do  not  know  what  their  ministerial  authority 
may  have  been. 

But  my  proiK>sition  is  this :  When  this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  alone  it  could  take  form,  where  alone  it  could  be  given 
lawful  force,  it  was  in  the  province  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  make 
whatsoever  proposition  to  Canada  the  Members  of  that  body  desired  to 
make.  The  House  of  Representatives  did  make  a  certain  proposition  to  Canada 
and  we  have  it  before  ns  for  consideration.  It  is  a  proposition  contained  in  a 
bill  as  amendable  as  any  other  bill  which  comes  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
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fives  to  the  Senate,  and  therefore  It  Is  within  our  power — it  is  more  than 
within  our  power,  it  is  our  imperative  duty — to  malce  just  such  proposition  to 
Canada  as  we  think  the  welfare  of  our  people  demand,  whatever  that  is.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  our  concessions  are  broadened  or  whether  they  be 
nnrrowed,  the  origin  of  the  proposal  is  here ;  it  is  not  with  Mr.  Fielding  or  Mr. 
Paterson,  and  It  la  not  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  In  order  to  do  justice  to 
oar  own  people,  having  lifted  them  up  to  a  high  plane  of  protective  duties,  having 
created  artificial  prices  for  all  we  sell  and  all  that  we  buy,  we  believe  that 
when  we  take  one  great  class  of  producers  down  from  this  high  plane  we  must 
also  take  others  down  a  part  way  at  least.  If  we  believe  that  anything  short  of 
this  will  be  unjust  to  our  people,  then  we  have  a  right  to  add  to  the  concession 
mentioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives such  other  concessions  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  justice  to 
our  own  country. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbebiding  Officeh  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Maine  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr  CuMiiiiVB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  listened  with  much  Interest  to  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  favored-nation  clause.  He  gave  a  somewhat  comprehensive  review  of 
authorities.  I  want  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  newest  judicial 
tribunal,  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  recently  passed  Judgment  upon  that 
subject,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  not  wish  to  omit  a  reference  to  it. 
I  have  not  seen  the  text  of  the  decision ;  I  saw  the  newspaper  report  of  it.  I 
cun  not  give  the  name  of  the  case  nor  can  I  state  accurately  the  extent  of  the 
decision,  but  it  was  upon  the  question  which  the  Senator  has  discussed,  and  I 
thought  it  was  but  just  to  that  tribunal  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tbat  is  probably  the  most  recent  utterance  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cum  If  INS.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  remember  seeing 
a  newspaper  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  Customs  Court,  but  in  some  way  or 
other  It  escaped  my  mind.  I  have  not  the  decision  before  me,  and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  it,  but  before  this  debate  is  finished  I  will  find  the  opinion,  and 
whether  it  be  for  or  against  the  position  I  have  assumed  I  will  lay  It  before  the 
Senate.  I  think,  however,  in  a  general  way  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinions 
I  have  already  read. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  gathered  from  the  newspaper  reports  I  saw  of  it  that  It  is  in 
baruiony  with  the  Senator's  position,  but  I  nm  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbbsioing  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CuicMiNS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  authorities  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  are  very  distin- 
irulsbed  and  very  learned  publicists  and  courts,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the 
anthorities  are  decisions  of  some  of  our  people  on  what  the  favored-nation 
clanse  Is.  I  wish  to  Inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he,  in  his  research,  has  found 
any  Instances  where  the  question  has  arisen  between  different  nations  and  has 
tiad  any  interpretation  from  an  international  standpoint. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Most  of  the  authorities  that  I  have  read  have  been  connected 
with  international  correspondence. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  United  States  has  adhered  steadily,  without  any  departure 
whatsoever,  to  the  rule  that  I  have  announced.  But  Europe  for  n  hundred 
years  now  has  been  protesting  against  our  construction  of  the  rule  of  the 
favored-nation  clause.  The  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world  is  full  of  protestations  ugainst  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause.  But  the  United  States  has  unwaveringly  adhered  to  her 
iuten^retaiion.  and  she  intends  to  adhere  to  her  interpretation,  because,  at  least 
fflDce  1WJ6,  it  has  had  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  is  just  the  point  I  should  like  to  understand.  All  these 
precedents  and  authorities  are  our  own.  They  have  never  been  accepted  by 
any  other  country. 

Mr.  CvMMiNS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Which  might  raise  the  question  as  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  only  country  I  believe  In  the  world  that  has  accepted 
our  interpretation  is  Japan,  and  she  has  construed  the  favored-nation  clause 
just  as  the  United  States  does.  Fortunately,  however,  it  Is  our  inten^retation 
tbat  will  stand.    There  is  no  tribunal  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  the 
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went  out  into  tlie  country  and  declared  that  the  Republican  Party  had  been  un- 
faithful to  its  promise,  had  not  fulfilled  the  obligation  which  it  had  assumed, 
and  we  asked  that  Congress  again  turn  its  attention  to  this  important  work  and 
relieve  the  people  of  some  of  the  injustice  of  this  taxation. 

At  the  same  time  there  had  arisen  the  demand  for  a  tariff  commission.  It 
arose,  indeed,  contemporaneously  with  the  demand  for  lower  duties  in  1901  and 
1902  and  1903  and  1904,  but  it  took  on  new  form  and  it  became  a  living  questiiMi 
after  the  session  of  1909,  when  all  of  us  became  convinced,  as  we  never  had 
been  before,  that  it  was  impossible  to  revise  the  tariff  of  the  country  according 
to  the  Republican  doctrine  without  full,  complete,  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
with  regard  to  conditions  of  production  and  the  cost  of  doing  things  here  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  doing  the  same  things  elsewhere.  As  we  passed  out 
of  the  session  of  1909  those  of  us  who  had  fought  for  lower  duties  declared  that 
It  was  not  our  purpose  to  again  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  until  we  could 
have  the  information  that  would  be  furnished  by  an  imi)artial  and  indei>eudent 
tariff  commission;  so  that  when  once  we  established  the  level  of  duties  in 
accordance  with  our  promise,  business  might  have  some  stability,  men  might 
know  what  to  do,  men  might  look  forward  into  the  future  and  determine  what 
undertakings  they  might  safely  enter  upon.  So,  we  fought  along  the  pathway 
of  business  stability  and  at  the  same  time  of  reasonable,  fair,  and  adequate 
tariff  readjustment;  and  we  passed  into  the  last  session  knowing  that  it  was 
our  most  imperative  duty  to  eqiilp  the  Government  of  this  country  with  a  com- 
mission that  could  adequately  examine  all  these  questions  and  whose  informa- 
tion might  be  some  guide  to  those  of  us  who  thereafter  undertook  to  reduce 
duties  to  the  point  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
elsewhere.  All  session  long  we  begged  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  law  which  would  create  a  tariff  commission  and  clothe  it  with  adequate,  full, 
and  complete  power — ^a  commission  that  would  be  independent  of  the  executive 
department  and  independent  of  every  other  department,  save  the  department 
which  alone  can  make  laws  and  which  alone  can  change  tariff  duties. 

We  succeeded,  at  the  expenditure  of  all  our  strength  and  under  severe  criti- 
cism from  some  very  good  people  who  were  compelled  to  sit  here  all  night  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session,  in  passing  the  bill  which  proposed  to  create  n 
tariff  oommission  with  full  i)ower8  and  Independent  of  everj'  other  department 
of  the  Government.  We  passed  It,  however,  so  late  that  the  ingenuity  of  oar 
friends  upon  the  other  side,  manifested  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
able  to  defeat  the  bill.  Therefore  we  closed  the  session  with  the  same  inade- 
quate administration  of  tariff  matters  that  we  had  before,  but  we  intended,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  to  continue  the  fight  for  a  tariff  commission,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  we  intended,  as  all  the  world  knows,  to  rely  upon  the  board  of 
experts  which  liad  been  authorized  in  the  law  of  1909 — not  sufficient,  not 
equipped  with  proper  power,  but  I  think  intent  upon  the  performance  of  Its 
duty  and  able  to  furnish  some  information,  some  knowledge,  about  these 
intricate  subjects  to  Congress  as  it  came  to  amend  and  revise  the  tariff  schedule 
by  schedule,  for  in  the  meantime  these  same  Republicans  declared  that  they  de- 
sired to  amend  our  tariff  schedule  by  schedule  and  not  to  await  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  all  the  knowledge  nr)on  the  whole  range  of  the  tariff.  As  the  commission 
came  to  a  completion  of  its  work  schedule  by  schedule  they  insisted  that  Con- 
gress should  take  these  matters  up  and  dispose  of  them  according  to  their  very 
right  and  justice. 

I  for  one  would  not  have  objected :  on  the  contrary,  I  would  have  hailed  the 
opportunity  to  have  taken  the  agricultural  schedule  first  I  am  not  op|>osing 
the  proposition  before  us  simply  because  It  seeks  to  change  the  agricultural 
schedule;  I  am  not  opposing  the  proposition  before  us  simply  because  it  has 
singled  out  the  interests  of  the  western  country  and  has  still  further  fortified 
the  Interests  of  the  eastern  country ;  I  would  have  been  willing  to  have  taken  up 
the  agricultural  schedule  first  and  to  have  put  Just  such  duties  on  every  agri- 
cultural product  as  would  measure  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  proiducing 
them  here  and  in  Canada  or  elsewhere;  but  In  the  midst  of  a  program  which 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  assent  of  all  men  who  believe  In  the  protective  tariff, 
in  the  midst  of  an  effort  to  introduce  into  the  business  world  that  steadiness 
which  it  so  much  needs  and  which  It  so  highly  demands,  we  are  met  with  the 
proposition  to  revise  the  tariff  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  without  any 
Information  whatsoever  other  than  that  which  belongs  to  all  intelligent  people 
with  tegard  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada. 
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I  believe  that  it  was  most  unwise,  most  unfortimatet  for  the  cause  of  tariff 
refonu,  most  unfortunate  not  only  for  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  busl- 
ne68  and  for  those  whose  labor  must  be  employed  in  business,  but  unfortunate 
for  those  of  us  who  for  years  have  struggled  to  attain  the  one  result,  namely, 
reasonable  duties  upon  those  things  that  are  now  burdened  with  excessive 
Impositions.  It  was  unfortunate,  as  w^e  were  in  reasonable  association  with 
resi)ect  to  the  way  in  which  to  worlc  out  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people,  that 
just  at  that  moment  the  executive  department  saw  fit  to  precipitate  Into  a 
caldron  that  is  rarely  quiet,  and  that  was  never  so  much  disturbed  as  at  the 
present  moment,  the  proposal  for  reciprocity  with  Canada.  I  believe  the  effect 
of  it  will  be  to  set  back  the  hand  upon  the  dial  of  progress ;  I  believe  the  effect 
of  it  will  be  to  postpone  the  day  when  the  American  people  will  see  fair  and 
reasonable  duties  upon  all  things  that  come  from  the  hands  of  the  American 
workmen.  This  is  my  complaint  against  the  proposal  for  the  revision  of  our 
tariff  with  Canada. 

It,  of  course,  would  be  idle  to  make  this  complaint  If  It  were  true  that  the 
outcome  would  be  a  lessening  of  the  burdens  of  the  i)eople.  If  we  could 
accomplish  in  this  way  a  real  reduction  In  excessive  and  grievous  duties,  then  the 
mere  road  that  we  may  travel  in  order  to  reach  that  result  is  immaterial ;  but 
here  we  are  In  mldsimimer,  tortured  with  heat,  Imtmtleut  of  delay,  making  a 
titanic  effort  to  remove  duties  from  the  only  things  the  price  of  which  the  pro- 
liosers  of  the  measure  declare  will  not  be  affected  in  the  least.  A  more  profitless 
c*iimimign  I  have  never  known  in  American  i)olitlcal  life. 

No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  the  President  of  the  United  States  declared 
again  that  no  one  need  fear  the  present  arrangement,  because  nobody  would  be 
hurt.  Putting  aside  the  question  of  free  paper — I  take  It  for  granted,  of  course, 
that  the  mlglity  newspai)er  world  is  not  influenced  by  the  print-paper  clause  in 
this  arrangement ;  I  take  it  that  the  unanimity  with  which  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  are  now  singing  the  praises  of  reciprocity  does  not  come  from  any 
unanimity  in  benefits  to  be  enjoyed ;  I  put  that  phase  of  it  aside — the  only  thing 
that  yon  are  trying  to  do  to  help  the  American  people  is  to  reduce  or  remove 
duties  upon  agricultural  products;  and  in  the  very  breath  in  which  you  declare 
that  those  duties  must  be  removed  you  declare  that  the  duties  do  not  affect  in 
anywise  whatsoever  the  price  or  prices  of  agricultural  iiroducts. 

I  have  no  great  desire  to  enter  Into  a  joint  debate  with  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  Ordinarily  I  would  hold  his  high  oflice  Immune  from  any  com- 
ment upon  my  part  of  the  views  held  by  the  Chief  Executive;  but  when  he 
abandons  his  office — I  am  not  saying  that  in  any  disparaging  sense,  but  he  is 
abandoning  his  office;  he  is  attemiitlug  to  lead  public  opinion  In  favor  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement ;  I  do  not  criticize  him  for  doing  it ;  I  do  not  complain 
«»f  it ;  It  is  vastly  better  for  hlni  to  go  through  the  country  endeavoring  to  form 
and  mold  and  create  or  destroy  Impressions  and  opinions  than  It  Is  for  him  to 
use  the  power  of  his  great  office  to  carry  through  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
<*oQsidering — when  he  does  leave  the  duties  of  his  office  and  enters  a  campaign 
of  enlightenment  and  of  education  with  resi)ect  to  a  question  of  this  sort,  then 
be  Is  on  the  same  level  with  everj"  man  of  America,  and  he  can  not  be  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  comments  and  criticisms  resi)ectlng  the  weight  to  be  attached* 
to  arguments  that  he  usea    He  said  at  Indianapolis  yesterday : 

It  la  Mid  that  thin  Caoadian  reciprocitT  Agreement  Is  made  wholly  at  tlie  expense  of 
itae  farmers  and  only  In  the  Interest  of  tbose  who  would  have  farm  products  at  a  less 
piiee.  to  wit.  the  wage  earners  of  the  large  cities.  It  Is  my  own  Jndinnent  that  the 
reciprocity  affreement  will  not  greatly  reduce  the  co«t  of  living.  If  at  all. 

I  ask  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  why  we  are  sweltering 
here  In  the  midsummer  heat  if  to  remove  the  duties  upon  agricultural  products 
will  not  reduce  their  price  at  all?  If  these  duties  have  not  enhanced  the  price 
In  the  past  and  their  removal  will  not  reduce  their  price  In  the  future,  why  are 
we  here  engaged  In  the  Herculean  task  of  taking  the  duties  off  agricultural 
products  that  have  never  afflicted  the  people  of  the  ITnited  States  and  either 
leaving  or  advancing  the  duties  upon  manufactured  products  against  which  a 
unlTersal  complaint  has  been  made,  a  complaint  that  has  been  ringing  from 
one  border  of  this  country  to  the  other  for  now  more  than  a  decade?  Do  you 
not  think  that  we  had  better  exiiend  a  little  of  our  time  and  a  little  of  our 
Rtrength  in  removing  some  of  the  duties  which  will  affect  the  cost  of  living 
rather  than  exiiend  it  all  In  removing  the  duties  which  affect,  according  to  the 
views  of  my  distinguished  leader,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  prices 
whatsciever?    However,  I  must  do  him  Justice,  because  a  little  later  in  the 
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same  speech  which  was  intended  to  bring  a  club  in  Indianapolis  with  pFOgressive 
tendencies  into  harmony  with  his  views,  he  says: 

Now,  mark  you.  he  has  just  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  removal  of  these 
duties  would  not  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  if  at  all.    Now  he  says: 

Indiana  is  fairlv  representative  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  in  its  relation  to 
Canadian  reciprocity.  Its  consumers  will  benefit  by  the  remission  of  duties  on  food 
products  and  by  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  fish — 

Will  some  friend  of  this  arrangement  inform  the  Senate  before  the  debate 
shall  have  finished  how  the  remission  of  these  duties  upon  agricultural  products 
will  benefit  the  consumers  of  food  products  in  Indiana  if  the  remission  does  not 
affect  the  cost  of  living  at  all? 

The  day  was  hot  and  was  not  conducive  to  logical  reasoning.  I  confess,  of 
course,  to  the  same  infiuence.  I  can  understand  how  a  man  speaking  as  he  did 
and  as  I  do  under  the  blaze  of  a  midsummer  sun  might  wander  into  incon- 
sistencies. I  have  pointed  his  out.  Will  some  Senator  here  point  mine  out 
before  the  debate  shall  have  finished? 

The  President  says  also  that  we  will  undoubtedly  export  to  Canada  a  greater 
volume  of  agricultural  products  than  we  have  hitherto.  I  believe  we  may 
Increase  our  exports  slightly.  But  what  benefit  is  it  for  the  American  agri- 
cultural producer  to  export  his  commodities  to  Canada  rather  than  to  any  other 
country?    I  hope  somebody  will  engage  himself  with  that  phase  of  this  subject. 

The  President  says  that  we  do  not  get  any  benefit  from  the  agricultural 
duties,  and  until  recently  1  think  that  was  true.  But  he  says  the  prices  of  all 
these  things  which  we  exi)ort  are  fixed  by  the  export  demand — fixed  by  the 
world's  demand.  What  diffei*ence  does  it  make  if  we  do  have  the  duties  removed 
from  agricultural  products?  We  will  get  no  more  for  them  in  Canada  than 
we  would  if  exported  to  any  other  country  in  the  world.  If  these  are  world 
products — and  until  recently  I  think  most  of  them  have  been — it  is  idle  to 
suggest  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  the  American  farmer  by  reason  of  free 
trade  with  Canada  in  order  that  he  may  enlarge  or  increase  his  exports  to 
that  country. 

Ah,  Senators,  this  arrangement  can  not  be  supported  upon  any  course  of 
reasoning,  whether  from  the  vlewiwint  that  my  friends  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamber  take,  namely,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  my  associates  here,  that  a  protective  system  shall  levy  duties  measured  by 
the  difference  between  cost  of  production  here  and  elsewhere.  It  falls  no 
matter  by  what  standard  it  is  tested. 

May  I  refer  to  another  view  that  the  President  takes,  and  in  this  again  he 
is  right.  He  says  that  he  thinks  we  will  Increase  the  volume  of  our  exports  of 
manufactures  to  Canada.  In  a  degi'ee  he  is  right.  Canada  is  reducing  duties 
upon  our  manufactures,  well,  from  2i  to  6  per  cent  on  the  average,  taking  the 
different  classes.  I  think  it  is  true  that  with  resi)ect  to  some  manufactures, 
providing  Canada  does  not  immediately  alter  her  preferential  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain  or  France  or  (Germany,  our  manufacturing  producers  can 
sell  over  there  at  a  little  more  profit  than  they  are  selling  now. 
»  I  can  not,  however,  become  very  enthusiastic  about  enlarging  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturers.  Tell  me  why  their  profits  should  be  enlarged.  I  have  heard 
no  serious  complaint  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the  profits 
of  our  manufacturers  are  too  low.  Do  my  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  want  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  taking  away  from  the  farmers  whatever  chance  there  may  be 
in  the  future  for  profits  in  agriculture? 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  be  benefited 
by  this  arrangement.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  packers  of  Chicago  will  be 
benefited  by  this  arrangement.  I  think  it  is  true  that  the  millers  of  Minne- 
apolis, in  the  State  of  my  stalwart  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelson],  will  be  benefited  by  this  arrangement.  I  think  they  will  not  only  be 
able  to  buy  their  raw  material  a  trifie  cheai)er  than  they  can  now  buy  it,  but 
in  shipping  the  added  expoi*ts  to  Canada  they  may  be  able  to  sell  them  at  a 
little  greater  profit  than  they  are  now  selling  them.  And  we  will  be  Judged  In 
the  future  by  Just  this  test.  It  will  be  said  of  us  that  we  spent  the  special 
session  of  1911  In  the  effort  not  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  a  single  article  that 
weighed  heavily  ui)on  the  people,  but  that  we  exi)ended  all  our  time  and  con- 
sumed all  our  strength  to  add  to  the  already  overgrown  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers, the  combinations,  and  the  monopolies. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  but  if  I  can  understand  the  language  in 
which  this  arrangement  is  proi)osed.  and  if  I  can  understand  its  application  to 
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human  afltairs,  I  can  foresee  the  Judgmeut  of  an  indignant  people.  It  will  he 
that  the  special  session  of  1911  outran  all  its  predecessors  in  the  effort  to  add 
strength  to  those  already  overstrong  and  to  deny  to  the  weak  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from  Iowa  takes  his  seat  I 
simply  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  a  case  which  I  have  in  my  hand.  The 
Senator  might  desire  to  have  it  noted  in  connection  with  his  argument. 

I  find  an  abstract  from  it  in  Senate  Document  No.  29,  Sixty-second  Congress, 
first  session,  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose],  entitled 
•*  Reciprocity  Treaties — Favored-Nation  CTlauses."  It  is  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  that  document. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  see,  if  he  has  it  in  his  hand,  that  it  does  not 
fully  cover  the  point  he  was  discussing,  but  it  does  illustrate  it  in  a  degree. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  will  state  the  case  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  already  have  it,  and  will  inquire  about  it  a  little  later  on. 

Mr.  Bacon.  The  case  Is  that  of  Shaw  &  Co.  et  al.  r.  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  President,  before  iiroceeding  with  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  am  not  assuming  to  defend  the  administration  or  to  hold  any  com- 
mission to  advocate  the  pending  reciprocity  agreement.  The  administration 
needs  no  defense.  Whatever  I  may  say  is  entirely  upon  my  own  responsibility. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  earnest  desire  for  closer  trade  relations  with  the  British 
Provinces  to  the  north  of  us.  I  am  confident  that  the  removal  of  trade  barriers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  is  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  two  countries. 
Along  this  border  is  the  one  place  of  all  others  where  commercial  wars  are  un- 
profitable. Is  It  not  absurd  and  wasteful  that  coal  should  be  hauled  by  rail  or 
boat  from  Nova  Scotia  to  localities  in  Ontario  while  there  are  abundant  supplies 
available  In  the  United  States  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  distance,  or  that  on  our 
part  we  should  exclude  Canadian  coal  only  a  short  distance  north  of  Montana 
and  Idaho  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  market  to  the  coal  of  Wyoming,  which  must 
be  hauled  four  or  five  hundred  miles  at  a  freight  cost  of  $3  to  $4  per  ton?  This 
involves  a  waste  of  transportation  energy  which  Is  not  beneficial  to  either  of  the 
countries  which  foster  such  a  policy. 

Again,  while  the  quantity  qf  lumber  in  Canada  has  no  doubt  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  there  are  very  large  quantities  available  to  supply  part  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  in  the  Ignited  States.  The  maintenance  of  a  duty 
on  lumber  means  a  destructive  tariff  rather  than  a  protective  one.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  tariff  on  any  coniniodity  the  quantity  of  which  is  limited  and  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  our  forests,  there  is  already  a  deficiency  and  danger  that  the 
supply  In  a  score  of  years  will  be  altogether  inadequate. 

REAL  BASIS  FOR  RECIPROCITY. 

The  real  basis  for  reciprocity  with  Canada  is  the  proximity  of  two  peoples 
of  the  Hiime  language,  customs,  habits,  and  needs,  and,  what  is  more  vital  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  among  whom  the  same  general  economic  con- 
ditions exist.  In  their  normal  developnient  the  resources  as  well  as  the  activi- 
ties of  the  two  countries  would  supplement  each  other  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  the  different  States  of  this  Union.  There  are  States  in  the  Union 
which  can  more  readily  obtain  what  they  need  from  Canada,  and  on  the  other 
liand  there  are  portions  of  Canada  which  can  more  readily  obtain  supplies  from 
the  I'nlted  States. 

Any  agreement  or  tariff  policy  which  we  may  adopt  should  take  into  account 
the  ct)nHumer  as  well  as  the  pnulucer.  It  should  seek  to  lmi)ose  the  least  possible 
hardship  upon  each.  The  Senate  should  have  no  partiality  either  for  manu- 
facturer or  fanner.  In  changing  the  existing  tariff  laws  there  should  be  the 
utmost  care  to  avoid  sudden  or  drastic  action  such  as  will  tend  to  dislocate 
existing  industries  whether  in  the  farm  or  in  the  shop.  As  a  general  policy  It 
Is  best  to  recognize  the  existing  regulations  and,  even  if  they  seem  erroneous,  to 
displace  them  gradually  so  as  to  avoid  any  undue  interference  with  present 
conditions.  As  Republicans  many  of  us  insist  upon  the  continuance  of  the 
protective  system,  though  not  worshiiiping  it  as  a  fetish  and  willing  to  remove 
duties  when  they  are  useless  or  reduce  them  when  unnecessarily  iiigh. 
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Mr.  BuBTON.  In  some  slight  measure  it  does,  but  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will 
recognize  the  very  vital  difference  between  the  two.  The  opening  up  of  bew 
lands  and  the  recruiting  of  farmers  to  occupy  them  must  necessarily  be  gradual. 
The  same  method  of  invention  and  of  multiplication  of  products  does  not  apply 
to  the  products  of  the  farm  as  to  those  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Borah.  Then,  again,  I  quote  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  statement  show- 
ing that  about  one-half  of  all  the  lands  in  private  ownership  are  not  under 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Burton.  But  I  am  sure  that  'my  friend  will  recognize  that  it  is  the  best 
half  that  is  already  utilized  and  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Borah.  It  is  the  best  half  at  the  present  time,  because  of  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  the  farm  lands  have  become  exhausted — as  the  saying  is,  **  skinned  ** — 
the  parties  have  moved  to  other  agricultural  lands  which  were  richer  and 
more  profitable.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  within  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  there  has  been  immigration  back  to  the  abandoned  farms,  to  the  replenish- 
ment of  farms. 

Mr.  Burton.  However,  the  increiise  from  the  occupation  of  abandoned  farms 
does  not  at  all  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  consumption.  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  upon  that  later.  But  how  can  the  advocate  of  lower  duties  sap- 
port  the  proposition  that  tariffs  should  be  retained  in  order  to  raise  prices  in  the 
future? 

NATIONAL  GREATNESS  DEPENDS  UPON  ABUNDANT  FOOD  SUPPLY. 

I  take  the  broad  ground,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Nation  can  not  maintain 
its  present  proud  position  without  an  abundant  supply  of  the  primary  neces- 
sities of  life,  especially  of  the  essential  articles  of  food  which  we  eat.  The 
halycon  days  of  the  past  have  been  characterized  by  enormous  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  We  were,  first  of  all,  an  agricultural  people.  In  the  history 
of  nations  there  has  been  no  more  distinctive  mark  of  prosperity  and  of  great- 
ness than  the  possession  of  or  ready  access  to  the  necessities  of  life,  especially 
in  the  form  of  food.  These  promote  not  merely  their  economic  development,  but 
their  power  and  prosperity.  An  insufficiency  or  expensive  supply  of  food  hin- 
ders development  in  industrial  and  other  lines,  and  also,  in  addition  to  these 
results,  it  affects  the  physical  type,  diminishes  efficiency  for  military  service  or 
for  the  more  important  conquest  of  nature.  Again,  it  creates  discontent.  Star- 
vation and  riot  go  hand  in  hand.  There  are  numerous  Illustrations  of  the 
policy  of  nations  in  this  regard.  Athens  or  Attica  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christian  era  imported  12,000,000  or  15,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  per  annum.  A  public  regulation  provided  that  any  ship  owned  in 
Athens  or  subsidized  by  the  Government  of  Attica  on  its  return  voyage  must 
bring  a  certain  amount  of  grain.  Demosthenes  in  one  of  his  orations  men- 
tions the  fact  that  a  ship  taking  a  voyage  from  the  Crimean  Peninsula,  where 
wheat  was  abundant,  to  Athens  was  forbidden  to  discharge  even  the  least  por- 
tion of  its  cargo  at  any  way  port  on  the  route,  and  a  violation  of  this  regula- 
tion might  be  punished  with  death. 

In  Rome,  after  the  second  Punic  War,  there  followed  a  scarcity  of  grain,  and 
at  times  the  sale  of  wheat  was  under  governmental  control,  as  was  the  uniform 
policy  in  Ath^is.  At  other  times  large  supplies  were  obtained  and  either  sold 
at  low  prices  or  positively  given  away  to  the  populace. 

Passing  by  many  other  instances  of  the  insistence  of  a  people  upon  maintain- 
ing its  grain  supply,  we  may  come  to  England,  where  in  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel 
turned  his  back  on  the  policies  of  a  lifetime  and  brought  into  Parliament 
a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  which  opened  the  markets  of 
England  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world.  This  law  became  fully  effective  in 
the  year  1849. 

There  are  certain  articles  of  food  which  may  be  classed  as  luxuries  which  are 
not  of  such  vital  iniportauee,  but  if  the  time  is  coming  in  the  United  States 
when,  Instead  of  cheaper  food,  the  cost  will  exceed  that  in  other  countries,  we 
must  count  on  a  revolutionary  change  which  will  not  merely  affect  our  indus- 
trial situation,  but  will  affect  our  political  situation  as  well.  Therefore  I  desire 
now  to  enter  my  protest  against  any  i)olicy  which  looks  to  the  maintenance  of 
duties  on  the  most  essential  foods — the  bread  and  the  meat  which  the  i)eople 
eiit — when  the  home  supply  shall  prove  insufficient.  Such  a  policy,  to  my  mind, 
is  little  short  of  suicidal.  Progress  and  prosperity  alike  are  impossible  without 
ail  abundaut  food  supply. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  1m  Follettel  also  stntecl  In  the  debate  on 
the  Pnyne-AUirlcli  bill  thnt  "the  only  benefit  which  the  njrricnrnrist  recelve<l 
from  the  tariff  was  the  duty  on  wool  and  that  on  barley,  except  an  indirccl.. 
roundabout  beneti*  which  he  takes  from  feeding  the  |)eople  employed  in  pro 
tooted  niannfactorles." 

In  the  early  discnsslon  of  the  proiwsed  pact  witli  Canada  there  was  a  protesl. 
iinionntiOK  to  an  outcry  in  some  quarters,  based  on  the  idea  that  the  adoption  of 
the  agreement  would  reduce  the  profits  obtained  by  the  farmers.  While  this 
claim  is  still  made  on  behalf  of  si)eciflc  localities  and  of  certain  products,  lik«' 
flaxseed  and  barley,  the  genera]  ground  of  opposition  has  shifted,  and  it  is  now 
uiaintainetl  not  that  the  agreement  will  confer  a  present  injury  upon  the 
farmers,  but  that  In  the  future  it  will  lower  the  prices  which  they  will  receive. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumberl  |)oints  out  that  at  the  pio* 
ent  rate  of  increase  in  iiopulatlon  and  consumption  of  wheat  the  domestic  snp 
ply  will  be  consumed  ar  home  after  tlie  year  1918,  and  he  argues  that  for  this 
reas4)n  duties  should  be  retained  on  farm  products  so  that  at  that  time  the 
price  may  be  raised  and  the  farmers  especially  benefited. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Cummins],  as  I  understood  him — I  have  not  ye! 
seen  the  printed  re|)ort  of  his  remarks — stated,  a  few  days  ago,  that  when  he, 
as  governor,  transmitted  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1904  favoring  recipro- 
cal relations  with  Canada,  the  conditions  were  different  from  those  now  exist- 
ing. I  judge  he  means  that  the  proportion  of  agricultural  products  exi)orted  is 
leMs  and  that  the  domestic  demand  is  for  a  larger  share  of  the  supply. 

liet  us  for  a  minute  analyze  this  contention,  uamel}*,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
tuajority  of  agricultural  products  the  tariff  does  not  now  increase  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer,  but  that  within  a  decade  the  demand  at  home  will  in- 
crease so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  home  supply  tliat  prices  will  be  ma- 
terially increased.  What  Is  this  but  a  demand  for  increased  protection  on  food 
products?  It  is  practically  conceded  that  under  the  conditions  which  now  pre- 
vail, and  have  prevailed  for  years,  duties  hare  not  been  necessary  for  the 
farmer's  prosperity,  and  have  not  raised  the  prices  of  his  products,  but  under 
the  changed  conditions  which  will  occur  in  the  future  these  same  duties  will  in- 
crease the  price  and  afford  a  degree  of  protection  not  now  enjoyed. 

That  is,  Uieae  duties  were  imiwsed  when  their  sole  effect  was  at  most  a  steady- 
ing influence  or  a  benefit  to  a  few  localities  or  to  a  very  limited  numl>er  of  pro- 
ducers. They  were  adopted  as  a  iiart  of  our  protective  system.  But  now  it  is 
argued  that  although  these  duties  on  farm  products  have  not  caused  any  ma- 
terial rise  in  price,  yet  when  conditions  change  and  the  domestic  demand  over- 
takes the  domestic  supply  they  will  raise  prices,  and  for  this  reason  should  be 
retained. 

As  against  this  contention,  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  for  years  to  the 
argument  that  a  tariff  does  not  ultimately  raise  prices.  Numerous  examples 
are  given  where  a  domestic  industry  has  been  established  because  of  the  assist- 
ance of  tariff  duties.  As  a  result  two  sources  of  supply  come  to  compete  for 
the  market  which  l>efore  was  occupied  by  one.  Thus  the  ingenuity  of  the 
American  inventor  and  the  effect  of  competition  with  estabiiahments  abroad 
bare  materially  lowered  prices  in  many  cases. 

Ton  can  examine  all  tariff  schedules  and  hardly  select  an  ariicle — save  where 
the  tariff  Is  one  of  a  revenue  iwture,  or  in  which  the  domestic  supply  Is  but  a 
part  of  the  domestic  consumption — where  the  consumer  pays  the  foreign  price 
Increased  by  the  duty.  The  reason  is  that  we  have  built  up  within  this  mag- 
nlAcent  empire  of  ours  competing  supplies  of  these  articles. 

But  In  this  special  session  of  1911  we  hear  the  argument  that  certain  tariffs 
on  agricultural  products  an*  of  vital  importance  In  order  to  secure  the  future 
price  when  the  supply  falls  below  the  domestic  demand.  If  the  local  supply  Is 
unequal  to  the  demand  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  very  large  Increase  in 
price  beyond  that  which  would  otherwise  exist. 

Mr.  BtoBAU.  Mr.  President 

The  PBsaiDiNo  OrricEa  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Maine  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BrsTON.  Oerialnly. 

Mr.  BoaAH.  Why  would  not  the  same  principle  which  applies  to  the  increas- 
ing of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  therefore  the  increasing  of  competi- 
tion, apply  to  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  farms,  and  thereby  competition 
iu  the  production  of  farm  products,  so  long  as  only  about  half  of  our  agricul- 
tural lands  are  under  cultivation? 
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to  aecei)t  the  dictum  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  detenu iued  by  the  market 
quotations  of  Liverpool,  it  is  determined  by  the  relative  demand  and  supply, 
as  modified  by  the  available  means  for  transport*! ti on.  We  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  every  year  the  United  States  has  been  a  large  exporter  of  wheat, 
and  we  can  reach  no  conclusion  except  that  this  condition  will  continue  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  smallest  export  was  in  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
3004,  when  the  quantity  fell  to  44,000.000  bushels.  In  only  two  other  years — 
those  beginning  July  l/ 1905  and  1909— has  the  export  fallen  below  lOO.OOO.lMlO 
bushels,  and  in  1901  it  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  234,000,000  bushels. 
In  only  1  year  for  more  than  30  years  have  the  imports  in  grain  less  the 
reexports  exceetled  1,000,000  bushels. 

One  very  important  fact  which  has  been  or\'erlooked  in  this  disc*ussion  is 
that  exports  of  agricultural  produce  from  Canada  go  now  almost  exclusively 
to  (Jreat  Britain,  whereas,  with  few  exceptions,  until  the  year  1892  the  exports 
of  agricultural  produce  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  greater  than  to 
Great  Britain.  But  since  that  date  the  percentage  of  exports  to  Great  Britain 
has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate,  until  for  the  four  years  ending  in  1909  the 
average  value  per  year  was  twelve  and  one-fourth  times  the  exports  to  the 
United  States.  . 

I  give  this  and  certain  other  tables,  and  I  ask  consent  to  have  them  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  movement  by 
quhiquennial  periods  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain: 

Exports  of  agt-uniltural  trroducts  from  Canada. 


Dates. 


Ig71-1875., 
1876-1880.. 
1881-1885.. 
1886-1890. . 
1891-1895.. 
1896-1900. . 
1901-1905.. 
190&-19091. 


To  Great 
Britain. 


$6,671,196 

9,348,915 

7,940.534 

5,759,239 

11,734.535 

18.185.661 

25,133,710 

46,658,062 


To  United 
States. 


17,447,890 
8,687,568 

11,341,045 
8,734,096 
4,498.334 
1.955.339 
3,650.626 
3,811,959 


Total  to  aU 
oountriea. 


115.015,331 
19.352,117 
24.407,790 
15.447.503 
18.245,282 
23,119.763 
w4, 7S>,  wD4 
56.996,525 


1  Includes  only  four  years  and  nine  months  for  1907. 


I  will  read  a  few  of  the  figures.  In  the  five  years  from  1871  to  1875  the  aver- 
age annual  exports  of  agricultural  products  from  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
were  $6,671,000;  to  the  United  States,  $7,447,000.  From  1881  to  1885  the  annual 
exports  to  the  United  States  averaged  considerably  more  than  to  Great  Britain. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  period  from  1886  to  1800,  but  in  the  last  four  years, 
from  1906  to  1909,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  averaged  more  than  $46,600,000 
annually,  while  to  our  own  country  the  average  was  only  about  $3,800,000. 

Now,  what  does  this  table  show?  Because  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  now  quite  abundant  and  the  prices  abroad 
are  higher,  the  trend  In  the  exports  of  agricultural  products  is  more  and  more 
from  Canada  to  the  mother  country.  We  are  also  large  exporters  of  agn- 
cultural  products  to  Great  Britain  in  competition  with  Canada.  So  any  Im- 
agination, I  was  about  to  say,  any  foreboding,  that  in  this  year  or  for  years  to 
come,  indeed,  at  any  time,  there  will  be  such  a  dumping  of  Canadian  agricul- 
tural products  into  the  United  States  as  to  injure  the  American  fanner  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  To  be  sure,  her  wheat  production  is  increasing 
rapidly,  while  ours  is  gradually  approaching  the  maximum.  But  in  spite  of 
this  fact  the  Canadian  production  will  not  equal  ours  for  many  years  to  come. 
In  the  past  nine  years  the  average  wheat  crop  of  Canada  has  increased  35  |ier 
cent,  or  about  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

That  is  in  line  with  what  I  have  already  stated  in  response  to  the  Senatc»r 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah].  Agricultural  production  does  not  increase  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  derange  markets  in  one  year.  It  Is  only  when  a  demand  which 
has  the  semblance  at  least  of  permanency  arises  or  when  there  is  a  decreased 
supply  from  sources  from  which  supplies  have  been  previously  derived  that 
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Kreat  InorefiBes  In  ngricultiiral  prcnlucts  have  come.  The  rate  of  Increase  in 
the  future  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  world's  demand.  What  is  the 
trend  of  these  demands?  Nothing  has  more  clearly  proven  the  Improved  con- 
ditions of  all  classes  of  society  in  the  more  progressive  countries  than  the  in- 
creased per  capita  consumption  of  cereals  in  the  last  25  years. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  world-wide  demand  for  wheat.  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  make  a  coini)ari8on  of  the  growth  of  food  i)i'oducts  other 
than  wheat.  At  some  later  time  I  may  present  some  considerations  ui)on  this 
subject  to  the  Senate. 

A  comparison  of  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  by  QUinqnenniul 
periods  for  20  years,  from  1886  to  1905,  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  in  all  the  more  advanced  European  nations,  with  more 
irregular  and  less  significant  increases  in  the  consumption  of  other  cereals.  A 
comparison  of  the  i^eriod  from  1880  to  1800  with  that  from  1901  to  1905  shows 
an  increase  in  all  European  countries  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  except 
France,  (Jreece,  Portugal,  Servia,  and  Turkey,  while  in  most  countries  the 
Increase  is  very  considerable,  as,  for  exani]>le,  58  i)er  cent  in  Russia  and  .'^1.2 
In  Germany.  The  decrea<«  in  France  is  comparatively  slight,  and  is  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  that  country  sliows  the  maximum  i>er  capita  consump- 
tion, which  fell  from  8.98  In  the  first  iieriod  to  8.01  in  the  last  period  named. 
In  Greece  the  decrease  was  from  5.49  to  5.35. 

The  consumption  of  r>'e,  the  yield  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  wheat  in 
Denmark,  Finland,  Germany,  the  Nelherlands,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  also  shows 
an  Increase  in  most  countries,  though  where  the  consumption  is  largest  there 
is  a  notable  decrease  along  with  an  Increase  in  the  consumption  of  wheat.  All 
the  countries  which  manifest  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  also 
display  an  increase  in  the  combined  consumption  of  wheat  and  rye.  with  the 
•Ingle  exceprlon  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  some  other  European  countries  rye  is  the  staple  for  bread  rather  than 
wheat 

The  following  table  shows  the  i>er  capita  consumption  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  hi  different  European  countries  from  1886  to  1905: 


Per  capita  consumptioti  of  grain  in  European  vouniricn,  1886-1905,  im^luding 
9ce4,  quantities  consumed  an  human  and  animal  food,  and  uaed  for  industrial 
purposes. 

IF^rom  Bulletin  68,  Bun«u  of  Statistics,  Deiisrtinent  of  Agriculture.] 


1 

1 

t 
CouDtiles. 

Whest. 

Rye. 

1886-1890 

-   — 

Buthelt. 
3.06 
5.00 

1.62 

1891-1895 

1886-1900 

1901-1906 

1886-1890 

1801-1895 

1896-1900. 

1901-1906 

Austite-Huncsry; 

Austris 

Huncsiy 

Bu^ul*. 
3.42 
6.30 

2.15 

Buthelt. 
3.37 
5.14 

1.90 

Biuhelt. 
3.68 
5.58 

2.58 

ButkeU. 
3.64 
2.40 

'.36 

BuMkeU. 
3.39 
2.30 

.32 

BuakeU. 
3.28 
1.96  ; 

.22 

ButheU, 
3.60 
2.02 

Bosnls'-'HeneKO- ' 

vlns 

.18 

Total  Austils-  , 
Bungsry | 

3.84 

'    4.58 

4.04 

4.42 

3.02 

2.87 

2.63 

2.83 

BeUlam * 

6.04 
5.85 
1.91 

.49 
8.98 
2.50 
5.49 
5.02 
3.85 

.73 
2.22 
4.44 
2.05 
3.70 
5.71 
1.43 
5.51 
3.09 
5.93 

7.32 

5.86 

2.47 

.72 

9.04 

3.07 

4.85 

4.85 

4.02 

1.11 

2.23 

5.34 

!          2.42 

2.71 

5.76 

.          1.97 

1          5,81 

3.63 

6.14 

7.06 
5.86 
2.44 
.90 
8.99 
3.25 
5.21 
4.74 
4.01 
1.16 
2.14 
4.50 
2.46 
3.36 
5.77 
2.02 
5.93 
3.59 
5.94 

8.40 
5.89 
3.29 
1.18 
8.61 
3.40 
5.35 
6.03 
4.21 
1.26 
1.95 
6.56 
3.24 
3.13 
1          6.K3 
2.47 
6.30 
3.43 
6.10 

3.17 
1.51 
9.48 
7.30 
1.73 
6.15 

.06 

.16 

4.39 

1         4.49 

1.51 

:           .30 

'         5.99 

.40 
1.19 
5.7H 

.73 

:S 

1 

3.24 

1.50 

9.79 

7.61 

1.74 

6.37 

,           .05 

'           .15 

4.39 

4.33 

1.40 

!           .25 

5.72 

.  46 

.95 

5.43 

.71 

.68 

.09 

3.09 

1.42 

9.46 

8.53 

1.63 

6.63 

.08 

.15 

4.34 

5.16 

1.29 

.38 

5.85 

.65 

1.08 

5.24 

.71 

.67 

.10 

3.38 
1.34 

Demiisrk 

PlnlsiHl ...   

9.53 
9.03 

Prsoop 

1.40 

fTflmsiir ,    ... 

6.61 

oSS^f...::::: 

Italy 

NediertaiKb 

Nonrsy 

Porto^ 

Bouoasnls 

RusBls 

SvTta 

.06 

.13 
4.04 
5.20 
1.20 

.30 
5.80 

.34 

8psln 

Sweden 

1.29 
5.18 

SwHsKtand 

Torkey 

United  Ktncdom 

.78 
.65 
.10 
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FfT  capita  consumption  of  grain  in  European  countries^  18S&-1905j  etc. — Continued. 


Countries. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1886-1890 

1801-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

1886-1890 

1801-1895 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

Austria-Hongary : 
Austria 

BiuhelB. 
2.03 
1.96 

2.25 

BuduU. 
2.08 
2.57 

2.32 

Bwkela. 
2.13 
2.06 

2.06 

Bwkds. 
2.23 
2.24 

2.00 

BuskeU. 
5.03 
3.03 

1.13 

BuBheU. 
5.16 
3.74 

1.20 

Bwika». 
5.30 
3.30 

1.37 

BU9keU, 
5.13 

Hungary 

Bosnia -Herzego- 
vina .   . .   , , 

3.42 
1.35 

Total  Austria- 
Hungary 

2.01 

2.29 

2.11 

2.23 

4.06 

4.44 

4.38 

4.2» 

Beleium 

1.93 
2.23 
9.35 
2.81 
1.37 
3.07 
1.31 

.32 
1.86 
3.43 

.78 
1.64 
1.26 
1.20 
2.82 
2.75 

.89 
1.68 
3.14 

2.06 
2.30 
10.85 
2.39 
1.49 
3.36 
1.26 

.30 
2.44 
3.98 

.74 
1.84 
1.53 

.97 
2.82 
2.86 

.99 
1.50 
3.32 

2.37 
2.44 

8.93 
2.27 
1.31 
3.35 
1.37 

.30 
1.78 
3.63 

.72 
1.47 
1.50 
1.29 
2.86 
2.78 
1.07 
1.41 
3.01 

2.62 
2.27 
9.89 
1.92 
1.20 
3.56 
1.30 

.31 
2.52 
3.67 

.70 
1.51 
1.68 
1.04 
3.53 
2.55 
1.06 
1.39 
2.95 

5.47 
2.11 
16.71 
5.18 
7.70 
8.16 

.28 

.64 
2.69 
4.93 

.71 
1.51 
5.11 
1.95 

.43 
9.31 
3.21 
1.39 
6.25 

5.40 
1.96 
1&95 
5.53 
7.75 
8.18 

.31 

.61 
a36 
5.20 

.69 
1.41 
5.36 
1.13 

.56 

10.47 

3.32 

1.32 

6.34 

5.88 
2.18 
16.83 
6.27 
7.91 
8.70 

.39 

.62 
3.87 
4.83 

.66 
1.43 
5.83 
2.07 

.85 

11.18 

3.85 

1.30 

6.04 

6.37 

Bulgaria 

1.98 

Denmark 

15.94 

Finland 

6.18 

France 

8.12 

Germany 

8.89 

Greece. r 

.39 

Italy 

.61 

Netherlands 

3.98 

Norway 

4.02 

Portugal 

.65 

Roumania 

1.54 

Russia 

5.73 

Servia 

1.18 

Spain 

1.16 

Sweden 

11.50 

flwitxArtftnd 

4.05 

Turkey 

1.26 

United  Kingdom 

5.90 

Countries. 


Austria-Hungary : 

Austria 

Huneaiy. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina 

Total  Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey , 

United  Kingdom 


Com. 


1886-1890 


BvakeU. 
1.07 
5.66 
4.86 


3.07 


.98 
4.74 
1.01 

.02 
1.17 

.21 
1.83 
2.77 

.67 

.01 
3.34 
7.72 

.08 
9.06 
1.44  I 

.07  I 

.40  i 
1.91 
1.80  I 


1801-1895 


ButheU. 
1.15 
7.39 
6.53 


3.88 


1896-1900   1901-1906 


BfuHnOa, 
1.32 
6.98 
e.l7 


BuAeU, 
1.18 
S.86 
S.07 


3.81 


3.23 


.93 

4.65 

1.23 

.07 

.89 

.43 

1.83 

2.37 

1.40 

.03 

3.22 

6.97 

.11 

7.63 

1.04 

.08 

.47 

1.83 

1.71 


1.80 
5.85 
6.52 

.10 
1.12 

.97 
1.84 
2.75 
3.25 

.33 
3.30 
7.87 

.16 

10.82 

1.37 

.15 

.74 
1.80 
2.80 


r 


1.83 

3.54 

4.30 

.OS 

.89 

.64 

1.83 

3.01 

2.34 

.28 

8.07 

6.90 

.16 

6.60 

1.41 

.07 

.73 

1.73 

.20 


Mr.  Burton.  What,  then,  is  true  of  the  outlook  for  the  American  farmer? 
That  the  demand  is  increasing  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  that  his 
I)rices  are  sure  to  rise.  There  is  no  more  favorable  prospect  in  any  occupation 
than  in  that  of  the  farmer.  The  movement  from  the  country  to  the  city  is 
manifest  all  over  the  civilized  world.  In  Germany  recent  figures  show  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  from  3  per  cent  to  20  \yev  cent  living  in  cities  of  over 
100,000  i)opulation  in  the  last  50  years. .  France,  England,  and  Russia  show  the 
same  tendency. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  DoeH  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 
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Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  When  Germany  found  that  the  emigration  was  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  and  that  agriculture  was  languishing,  she  put  a  tariff  upon  her  farm 
products  and  turned  the  emigration  back  from  the  city  to  the  farm,  and  agri- 
culture revived. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  tariff  was  not  the  substantial  cause. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  It  had  a  great  part  to  do  with  it,  and  the  tariffs  are  still  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  That  question  has  been  very  much  discussed  in  Germany.  Down 
to  about  1878  and  1879  the  tendency  was  toward  low  duties,  at  which  time  there 
prevailed  a  school  of  public  men,  headed  by  Bismarck,  and  supported  by  some 
political  economista  They  maintained  that  national  sufficiency  was  essential, 
and  that  at  some  time  Germany  might  be  cut  off  from  foreign  sources  of  supply 
by  military  blockades.  All  their  calculations  have  possible  wars  in  view.  They 
consider  it  essential  that  a  supply  of  food  shall  always*  be  available  within  their 
own  country. 

Then,  again,  they  argued  that  although  Germany  was  making  great  progress 
in  manufacturing,  nevertheless  other  countries  by  unfriendly  tariffs  might  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  their  products. 

They  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  theoretical  free  traders  that  every  country 
is  best  fitted  to  pursue  certain  branches  of  production  and  should  devote  its 
efforts  in  that  direction,  while  depending  upon  other  countries  for  a  supply  of 
articles  for  the  production  of  which  it  has  less  favorable  opportunities.  They 
concluded,  accordingly,  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would  aid  in  securing  a  food 
supply  within  their  own  borders. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  an  agrarian  party  in  Germany,  as  in  France,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  these  higher  duties.  Further,  the  increase  in  agricultural 
products  in  Germany.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  is  not  due  to  a  movement 
back  to  the  farm,  but  rather  to  the  great  improvements  they  have  made  in  agri- 
culture. Their  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  and  oats  and  other  farm  products  is 
very  considierably  more  than  it  was  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  however,  that  this  increase  in  production  and  the 
increase  of  emigration  from  'the  city  to  the  farm  was  contemiwraneous  or 
progressed  along  with  the  rise  of  duties  uix)n  farm  products  by  the  German 
Government? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  In  some  degree  it  was  due  to  that.  There  is  a  further  point,  the 
Germans  are  in  an  entirely  different  situation  from  what  we  are.  They  have 
a  limited  area  of  farm  property  compared  with  ours.  They  have  not  the 
magnificent  opportunity  in  farming  that  we  have. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  If  we  had  a  limited  area  I  could  see  much  reason  for  supporting 
tbia  reciprocity  agreement,  but  so  long  as  we  have  an  unlimited  area,  or.  at 
least,  millions  of  acres  uncultivated,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  foster  agriculture  within  our  own  borders  and  should  encourage 
and  protect  the  agriculturist. 

Mr.  BVBTON.  I  must  differ  with  my  friend  from  Idaho  on  this  |)olnt.  We 
have  an  unlimited  variety  of  climate  and  of  fertile  soil,  and  if  we  can  not  suc- 
ceed in  agriculture  we  can  succeed  in  nothing.  What  is  the  object  of  a  duty? 
What  is  the  object  of  so-called  protection?  It  is  not  to  put  a  duty  on  every 
article  so  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  B.  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list,  can  come  to 
Congress  and  demand  protection.  It  is,  rather,  to  build  up  a  harmonious  civili- 
zation, imposing  no  duties  on  commodities  which  need  no  protection  or  where 
they  would  result  in  monopoly  prices.  I  want  to  say,  and  I  shall  show  a  little 
later,  that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  any  hasty  action  should  be  taken  In 
regard  to  agricultural  duties.  The  farmer  is  just  as  much  entitled  to  con- 
sideratioii  as  is  anyone  else,  and  in  some  cases  protective  duties  might  with 
jnatice  be  retained  on  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mlmouri? 

Mr.  BuiTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  now  takes  the  position 
that  protection  of  farm  products  is  undesirable  and  unnecessary? 
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Mr.  BuBTON.  I  have  not  sjiid  that.  I  have  just  said  that  I  would  not  say  that 
What  I  do  say  Is  that  the  necessity  for  protection  to  the  farmer  is  less,  and 
thHt  that  necessity  Is  fast  dlKa)>]iearinK  because  of  tlie  pressure  of  i)opulatlon  and 
consumption  on  production,  a  factor  in  evidence  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Reed.  May  I  ask  if  the  Senator  believes  that  the  present  protective  doty 
on  farm  products  does  raise  their  price  above  what  it  naturally  would  be? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  already  answered  that  question,  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  answering  it  again.  On  certain  products,  yes,  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  sugar, 
of  course,  and,  probably,  flaxseed  and  barley.  It  also  raises  the  price  at  cer- 
tain seasons  when  there  is  a  scarcity  and  in  specific  localities  where  a  com- 
peting supply  is  available  across  the  border,  which  could  readily  be  brought  in, 
as  in  the  case  perhaps  of  hay  in  New  Hami)shire  or  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand — ^and  I  do  not  want  to  press  this  further  tlian  to 
pet  the  iwint — I  understand  the  Senator  now  mahitains  that  a  further  con- 
tinuance of  that  tariff  is  not  Justifiable? 

Mr.  Burton.  No:  I  have  not  said  that,  either.  I  will  repeat  what  I  said, 
namely — that  the  reason  for  it  is  diminishing  because  of  the  increase  In  the 
demand  for  the  farmer's  products  out  of  proiwrtion  to  the  supply.  It  is  partly 
a  social  problem,  due  to  the  shifting  of  i)opulation  from  the  country  to  the  city. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  wanted  simply  to  get  the  Senator's  view,  that  is,  whether  if 
reciprocity  does  affect  these  prices  the  bill  should  nevertheless  be  passed? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly,  I  take  that  ground.  I  should  say  yes,  but  I  point 
out  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  I  do  not  believe  the  iiassage  of  the  bill 
would  materially  change  prices. 

Mr.  Keei).  So  that  If  the  tariff  ever  did  materially  Increase  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  if  It  does  now  materially  increase  such  prices,  it  shoiild 
nevertheless  be  wiped  out? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  say  that  as  a  general  proposition,  but  I  am  stating  only 
my  i)ersonal  opinon,  of  course,  and  that  includes  exceptions. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  the  reason  for  wiping  it  out  now,  after  having  maintained  it 
all  these  years,  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  greater  home  demand  for  farm 
products  tOKlay?  , 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  the  main  reason.  I  should  state  also  that  conditions 
are  changing. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  that  not  bring  us,  then,  to  this  proposition,  that  as  soon  as 
conditions  have  reached  the  point  where  the  farmer  is  really  to  realize  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  he  is  to  have  that  withdrawn  from  him? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  takes  from  him  that  which  he  never  had. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  which  he  never  had.  That  was  my  position,  that  he  never 
did  have  any  protection. 

Mr.  Burton.  Except  to  the  extent  that  I  have  indicated.  Of  course,  I  think 
I  have  made  it  clear  already  that  the  duty  on  agi'icultural  products  has,  under 
certain  circumstances  In  certain  categories  and  localities,  influenced  the  price 

Mr.  Reed.  But  It  has  been  temiK)rary. 

Mr.  Burton.  No;  not  temi)orary,  for  instance,  take  wool.  Certainly  the  in- 
fluence on  the  price  has  not  been  temporary  as  regards  sugar  either.  One  of 
the  iK)int8  I  am  seeking  to  make  Is  the  change  in  tlie  relation  between  agricul- 
tural products,  food,  primary  necessities  of  life,  and  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Reed.  To  follow  this  matter  one  moment  further — and  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon 

Mr.  Burton.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Reed.  Is  not  clothing  a  necessity  of  life? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  anticipated  that  question.  Yes,  it  is  a  necessity  of  life,  but 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  food.  There  is  an  almost  unlimited  variety  in  the 
texture  and  cost  of  clothing.  It  can  be  made  serviceable  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  by  repair  and  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  There  are  some  who  unfor- 
tunately must  be  satisfied  with  inferior  garments  as  well  as  inferior  food. 
There  is  a  very  wide  distinction. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  Is  to  say  we  can  patch  our  clothing  and  get  along  with  a  high 
tariff  on  clothing. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  not  siiy  that.  I  would  say,  that  it  is  not  an  elementary 
necessity  to  the  same  degree  that  bread  and  meat  are. 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  Just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  agree,  but  at  other  seasons. 
I  want,  with  the  Senator's  i)ermlsslon,  to  make  this  statement  which  I  started 
to  make,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  by  the  form  of  my  question 

Mr.  Burton.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  further  about  clothing,  if  the  Senator 
will  pardon  me.  Of  course  I  would  be  far  from  advocating  the  idea  that  we 
should  fostef  or  allow  any  policy  that  would  cause  people  to  be  poorly  clad. 
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Hr.  Reed.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  by  the  use  of  substitutes  and  In 
very  essential  varieties  of  woolens  themselves  the  difference  between  the  cost 
here  and  abroad  by  no  means  equals  the  rate  of  duties  imposed,  but  I  presume 
I  can  join  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  saying  that  I  regard  the  duties  on  cer- 
tain fabrics  as  now  very  high. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  now  to  make  the  statement  I  started 
to  make? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  form  of  my  questions 
as  advocating  tariff  duties  on  farm  products.  The  Democratic "  Party  has 
always  maintained  that  those  duties  were  mere  frauds  and  subterfuges,  and  I 
think  our  policy  is  very  fully  vindicated  by  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Burton.  No;  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  a  fraud. 
I  will  come  later  to  some  features  of  the  tariff  which  are  beneticinl  to  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Page  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  to  the  Soiator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Warren.  In  this  colloquy  the  matter  of  clothing  has  come  up  with  rela- 
tion to  the  farmer's  product  of  wool.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
he  considers  the  duty  on  clothing  a  matter  of  protection  to  the  grower  of  wool 
so  much  as  it  is  to  those  who  manufacture  the  clothing?  I  should  like  to  get 
his  Idea  of  the  proportion  of  money  that  goes  Into  the  wool  of  the  farmer  and 
Into  the  suit  of  clothes  when  finally  completed  and  ready  for  wetiring. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  not  be  able  offhand  to  state  any  proi)ortion  between 
the  two.  Of  course  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows  of  the  adoption  of  the 
ratio  In  18C6  or  18C7  by  which  4  ]M>unds  of  wool  in  the  grease  were  regarded  as 
the  equivalent  of  1  pound  of  cloth.  That  has  become  a  sort  of  sticred  ratio, 
but  whether  it  Is  correct  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Warren.  We  might  get  at  it  in  another  way.  I  assert — and  I  think 
without  fear  of  contradiction — tliat  there  is  not  a  suit  of  clothes  In  this  room 
the  cloth  of  which  cost  $6  at  wholesale  from  the  manufacturer.  We  all  know 
what  we  pay  to  the  tailors  for  clothes,  so  that  the  price  of  the  finished  cloth 
s«»ld  at  the  factory  at  wholesiile  covers  ail  that  the  manufacturer  and  the  wool- 
grower  get,  and  the  difference  between  three,  four,  five,  or  six  dollars,  the  price 
of  the  cloth,  and  the  thirty-five  to  fifty  dollars,  the  price  of  the  suit  of  clothes. 
I»  nf>t  chargeable  to  the  farmer  and  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Burton.  There  are  a  numt>er  of  tollgates,  Mr.  Presdent,  all  along  the 
line  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  and  by  no  means  are  all  of  them  at 
the  customhouse.  I  wish  to  say  one  thing  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  clothing. 
I  think  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  in  regard  to  our  present  system  of  duties  on  cloth- 
ing, that  there  are  no  iieople  in  the  world  so  well  clad  as  thoFe  of  the  United 
States,  no  people  so  comfortably  clad  as  those  who  live  within  our  own  borders. 
so  that  this  system  certainly  can  not  be  guilty  of  the  enormalltles  which  many 
aficribe  to  it. 

I  was  speaking,  when  interrupted,  of  the  dispro|x>rtlonate  growth  of  urban 
|K>pulations  In  Euro|)ean  countries.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  conditions 
in  the  Tnlted  States,  because  they  are  too  well  kno^-n  to  all.  Added  to  this  fact 
is  another  important  feature  in  the  situation,  that  while  invention  has  exerted 
its  helpful  effect  in  the  production  of  grain,  as  in  improved  thrashers,  reapers, 
seeders,  improved  mechanism  has  accomplished  much  more  In  multiplying  arti- 
cles of  manufacture. 

Prominent  writers  on  political  economy  have  accepted  the  generalization  that 
the  price  of  manufactured  products  will  diminish  while  those  of  agricultural 
products  wili  increase.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  bis  work  written  years  ago, 
accepts  this  generalization  with  some  qualifications. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  once  more? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mlflnoori? 

Mr.  Burton.  Tes. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  it  be  true  that  the  machinery'  used  by  the  manufacturer  is  in- 
creasing Its  power  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  machinery*  of  the  farmer,  does 
that  not  argue  that  we  are  really  protec*ting  the  machinery  of  the  manufacturers 
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to-day,  and  that  that  is  one  of  the  places  at  least  where  the  cut  in  the  tariff 
might  to  be  severest? 

Mr.  BxjBTON.  Not  necessarily,  because  the  foreign  competitor  has  the  same 
advantage  of  that  machinery,  modified  somewhat  in  the  case  where  our  own 
ingenuity  gives  us  the  advantage.  The  foreign  competitor  has  also  the  advan- 
tage of  very  much  cheaper  labor. 

Mr.  Reed.  But  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  the  less  the  propor< 
tion  of  manual  labor.  Therefore,  does  it  not  appear  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
reduced? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  vital  difference  between  the  two  is  that  competition  is 
sharper  in  the  case  of  the  manufactures  than  it  Is  in  the  case  of  agriculture. 
Competition  barely  exists  In  the  case  of  agriculture,  but  it  is  acute  and  growing 
in  the  case  of  most  manufactures. 

Mr.  Reed.  But  there  can  be  none  when  there  is  a  dO  or  125  or  150  per  cent 
tariff  duty. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  There  is  no  such  tariff  as  that  unless  there  is  a  tariff  also  on  the 
raw  material. 

The  substantial  advantage  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  from  the  tariff 
has  not  been  derived  from  duties  imposed  directly  upon  their  products,  bat 
rather  from  the  growth  of  an  enormous  industrial  population  and  the  multitude 
of  professional  and  other  classes  dependent  upon  that  industrial  population  for 
most  of  their  food. 

By  the  census  for  the  year  1005  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries  was  7,085,000,  and  the  total  wages  paid  in  that  year — ^1905 — 
were  $2,611,000,000.  A  large  share  of  these  wages  go  to  purchase  the  products 
of  the  farmer.  As  a  result  the  share  of  the  farmers'  products  which  as  been  ex- 
ported has  been  constantly  diminishing.  The  percentage  of  tlie  total  food  export 
to  all  exports  fell  from  55.77  in  1880  to  21.59  in  1910,  a  fall  in  30  years  from  55 
per  cent  to  21  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  fall  in  the  value  of  foodstuffs  exported 
from  $450,000,000  in  1880  to  $360,000,000  in  1910. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  tables  showing  the  proportion  of  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  total  exports,  the  exports  of  wheat,  the  exports  of 
fresh  beef,  and  exports  of  live  cattle,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record.    I  shall  not  now  detain  the  Senate  to  read  them. 

The  Vice  Feesident.  Without  objection,  iiermisslon  to  insert  the  tables  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  is  granted. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows :  > 

Exports  of  foodstuffs. 


Dates. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 ^ 


$459,000,000 
357,000,000 
545,000,000 
369,000,000 


Per  cent  of 
foodstuff  ex- 
ports t»  total 
exports. 


55.77 
42.21 
39.80 
21.50 


Mr.  BuBTON.  The  principal  loss  in  the  export  of  food  products  has  occurred 
in  breadstuffs  and  meats,  as  the  following  tables  show : 

Exports  of  wheat. 


Dates. 

Total 
busbels. 

Bushels  to 

United 
Kingdom. 

1906 

100,000,000 
67,000,000 
46,500,000 

44,000,000 
34,500.000 
22,333,000 

1909 

1910 
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Exports  of  fresh  heef  mostly  to  United  Kingdom. 

19(W $201,000,000 

1909 123,000,000 

1910 76,750,000 

Exports  of  Uve  cattle. 


Dates. 


ions. 
iMiM. 

1910. 


Value. 


$29,333,000 
18,000,000 
12,200,000 


Number. 


349,210 
207,542 
139,430 


Mr.  President,  what  was  the  reason  for  the  depression  in  agriculture  between 
1S90  and  1900?  No  one  cause  occasioned  the  diminished  prices  which  the 
farmer  receiyed,  but  to  one  reason  more  than  to  any  other  may  be  ascribed 
the  condition  of  that  day,  and  that  was  the  depression  in  manufactures. 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon,  but  what  caused  the  depression  in 
manufactures? 

Mr.  BuBTOir.  The  depression  in  manufacturing  was,  in  turn,  intensified  by 
the  lack  of  demand  from  the  farmer.  The  sale  of  the  farmer's  products  was 
very  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing  population  were 
able  to  buy  from  him  only  in  diminished  quantities. 

Mr.  Warren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  our  manufacturers  crippled  by 
the  manufactures  of  other  countries  being  allowed  to  come  in,  causing  our 
workmen  to  be  idle  and  unable  to  buy  the  products  of  the  farmer,  and  conse- 
quently the  products  of  the  farm  lay  on  the  market  without  purchasers? 

Mr.  Burton.  One  great  reason  of  the  depression  beginning  in  18d3  was  the 
lack  of  confidence  as  to  the  future.  Our  business  calculations  and  our  business 
activity  depend  very  largely  on  preparation  for  the  future.  There  are  two 
classes  of  expenditures  of  capital  and  of  activity  in  any  year — one  for  Uie 
maintenance  of  existing  operations,  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  the  other  in  providing  for  future  growth.  The  first  is  illustrated  by  a 
factory  which  continues  to  be  operated  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the  second 
Is  illustrated  by  the  construction  of  a  new  factory  to  provide  for  increased 
output  After  the  election  in  1892  this  second  form  of  enterprise,  provision  for 
enlargement  in  the  future,  came  to  an  absolute  standstill. 

Mr.  WiixiAiis.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
MissiSBippi? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  see  if  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  of 
whose  intellectual  integrity  I  have  the  highest  opinion.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  say  that  the  industrial  and  agricultural  depression  began  in  1893? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  did;  certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  moment  ago  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say, 
what  I  think  is  the  historical  fact,  that  that  depression  began  in  1^0. 

Mr.  Burton.  Let  me  quote  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  something  from 
Dun's  Mercantile  Register,  which  is  a  paper  of  acknowledged  authority. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  depression  did  begin  in  1890?  Did 
it  not  begin  on  the  failure  of  the  Baring  Bros.?  Did  it  not  abound  around  the 
world,  and  was  that  depression  confined  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  could  almost  say  that  the  failure  of  Baring  Bros,  did  not  exert 
the  Influence  of  a  flyspeck  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Williams.  Was  the  depression  which  existed  in  the  United  States  con- 
fined to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Burton.  There  was  more  or  less  disarrangement  in  some  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  Williams.  Did  it  not  exist  in  very  extreme  form  in  Australia? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes;  but  we  were  immune  from  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  did  it  not  exist  earlier  there  than  It  existed  here? 

Mr.  BxTRTON.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  give  me  a  cliance  to 
answer 
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Mr.  Williams.  One  more  question,  and  I  will  then  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  answer  them  all  at  once,  for  they  are  all  parts  of  the  same  question. 
Is  it  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  fact  that  at  that  time  we  were  in  a  stage  of  atrri- 
cultural  progress  when  production  was  temporarily  outrunning  consumption, 
whereas  now  we  are  in  a  stage  where  consumption  seems  threatening  to  outran 
production  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  had  an  enormous  export  of  wheat  early 
in  the  nineties.  It  is  true  there  was  something  of  a  disturbance  by  reason  of 
the  Baring  failure,  but,  as  stated  by  one  writer  of  high  authority,  "even  in 
London  the  effect  of  the  failure  did  not  reach  beyond  Capel  Court."  Regarding 
the  question  of  when  the  depression  began,  I  wish  to  quote  to  the  Senator  from 
Dun's  Mercantile  Register,  which  will  be  taken  by  all  as  an  authority.  I  think 
I  can  give  the  exact  words.     In  the  publication  on  the  final  day  of  the  year 

1892  these  words  are  used : 

The  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  business  in  the  United  States  is  now  draw* 
Ing  to  a  close,  with  strongly  favorable  indications  for  the  future. 

There  was  no  sign  of  depression  in  the  United  States,  whatever  there  may 
have  been  in  Australia  or  other  countries  of  the  world,  until  the  threat  of  over- 
turning the  whole  business  b-ystem  of  the  country  performed  its  fatal  work 
along  in  1893.  I  have  even  heard  the  argument  made  that  as  the  Wilson  law 
did  not  pass  until  1894  it  was  a  mistake  to  attribute  the  business  depression  in 

1893  to  that  cause.  People  who  are  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease  are  in  a 
mood  other  than  cheerful  for  a  long  time  before  they  come  to  their  deathbeds. 
When  the  people  of  this  country  knew,  as  they  did  in  1893,  that  there  might 
be  a  radical  change  in  our  whole  industrial  system,  no  man  was  willing  to  invest 
his  money  in  the  enlargement  of  any  enterprise.  The  wheels  of  industry  stopi)ed 
then  and  there.  I  do  not  say  that  was  the  sole  cause,  but  it  was  a  cause  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  1890  was  the  year  when  Gen.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  was  going  all 
over  the  Union  calamity  howling,  and  when  he  boasted  that  he  no  longer  counted 
his  audiences  by  the  thousand,  but  that  he  counted  them  by  the  acre,  and  when 
the  greatest  appeal  ever  made  to  these  people  was  made  on  account  of  the  hard 
times  amongst  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  planters  and  com  planters  especially? 
I  want  to  ask  the  Senator,  also,  if  he  does  not  object,  to  go  back  and  get  the 
price  of  com  in  1890  as  quoted  by  the  writers  of  statistics,  and  if  he  can  do  so 
before  he  publishes  his  speech  to  put  the  figures  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Burton.  As  regards  the  speakers  who  go  about  with  the  so-called  calamity 
howl,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  referred,  I  do  not  attach  any 
very  great  seriousness  to  them.  Sometimes  they  are  noisiest  and  most  blatant 
at  the  very  time  the  people  are  best  ofT,  and  when  they  themselves  are  best 
off,  too. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true;  in  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio;  but 
when  that  is  the  case  the  calamity  howl  is  not  responded  to.  That,  however, 
was  the  year  of  the  birth  and  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  rote  of  the  Populist 
Party  throughout  the  West,  from  1890  to  1891,  following  it  up  in  1892  nnd  1893. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  was  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  what  was  called  the 
warehouse-receipts  proposition. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  subtreasury  scheme. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  subtreasury  scheme  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  it 
was  very  little,  if  any,  indication  of  depression,  though  the  calamity  howl  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks  has  always  been  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  PopuIiBt 
Party  and  not  infrequently  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Shively.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Shively.  Was  it  not  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1890  that  Secretary  Rusk, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  issued  his  bulletin  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
corn  had  become  an  excellent  article  of  fuel  in  Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Button.  It  may  be ;  but  I  do  not  recall  any  bulletin  of  the  kind.  I  fancy 
the  object  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  to  show  that  at  one  time  a  bulletin 
was  issued  in  which  a  Republican  ofllcial  made  the  suggestion  that  com  was  an 
excellent  article  of  fuel.  I  do  not  want  to  indulge  in  any  partisan  recrimination, 
but  it  is  not  merely  in  one  bulletin  or  at  one  time  that  com  has  been  regarded 
as  an  excellent  article  of  fuel.  There  have  been  whole  years  of  Democratic 
domination  when  com  was  very  much  used  for  fuel. 
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Mr.  Shively.  No.  But  even  at  thnt,  likewise  of  Kepiiblioan  domination.  I 
presume  the  Senator  admits. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Shively.  Now,  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further  to  the  Sena- 
tor'from  Indiana?  * 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Shively.  The  McKlnley  Act,  of  course,  went  on  the  statute  book  in  1890. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Ohio  now  distinctly  remember  that  the  universal 
announcement  across  the  counters  of  our  merchants  throughout  the  United 
States  was  an  increase  of  prices  on  the  manufactured  goods  on  their  shelves? 
Did  not  that  act  result  in  an  unbalancing  of  the  proportions  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  presume  prices  in  some  instances  were  increased;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  was  serious  enough  to  in  any  appreciable  manner  injure  the  course 
of  production.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  dealers  to  raise  prices  after  the 
passage  of  a  tariff  bill.  It  is  possible  the  Senator  himself  may  have  had  the 
experience  that  I  have  had  of  having  a  dealer  say  to  me  that  the  price  of 
shoes  was  raised  because  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  tariff  act  provided  for  a  reduction  from 
the  rates  of  25  per  cent  carried  in  the  Dlngley  bill  to  15  or  10  per  cent.  In 
meet  of  those  duties  the  reduction  was  to  10  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  SifooT.  That  was  true  as  to  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Shively.  The  Senator  is  measurably  right  in  that  respect;  that  is  to 
say,  that  merchants  frequently  do  avail  themselves  of  a  new  tariff  law  to 
write  up  the  prices  of  articles  that  are  not  in  themselves  affected  by  the 
tariff;  but  is  not  that  a  vice  that  always  follows  from  the  projection  of  the 
taxing  power  into  the  private  enterprises  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  so.  In  a  measure,  or  to  some  persons,  the  taxing 
power,  whether  internal-revenue  taxation  or  tariff  taxation,  brings  prosperity 
because  of  the  increased  price  of  articles  in  the  hands  of  the  retail  and  the 
wholesale  merchant. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  stated, 
that  mercliants  have  taken  advantage  and  undertaken  to  push  up  prices  after 
the  passage  of  a  tariff  bill  on  items  that  were  not  in  any  manner  affected 
by  the  bill.  For  instance,  after  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  it  was  circulated  broad- 
cast all  over  this  country  by  the  ready-made  clothing  men  that  clothing 
woald  cost  from  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year  more  because  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fkct,  did  not  raise  a  single  Item 
connected  with  wool  or  with  clothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  two  reduc- 
tions. But  I  will  ask  the  Senator  whether  we  are  not  liable,  if  we  should 
to-day  drop  the  customs-tariff  law  off  our  books  and  make  it  free  trade,  to 
have  the  same  merchants,  who  are  alwajrs  looking  out  for  the  dollar,  raise 
the  prices  because  they  would  say  this  article  or  that  would  no  longer  be 
manufactured? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  there  is  that  possibility.  If  I  had  time,  I  would  go  at 
length  into  the  question  of  ttie  possible  reduction  of  prices  by  reason  of  the 
removal  of  tariff  duties.  I  am  not  optimistic  that  any  marked  reductions 
wonld  result.  For  instance,  in  some  products  our  consumption  is  more  than 
half  of  that  of  the  whole  world.  Suppose  one-half  of  the  quantity  consumed  in 
this  country  is  made  here.  Suppose,  again,  you  tear  down  the  tariff  barriers 
and  destroy  or  greatly  Impair  the  manufacture  of  the  share  of  such  a  product 
made  in  this  country.  What  would  be  the  inevitable  result?  The  foreign 
producers  would  very  likely  raise  their  prices  above  the  level  which  existed 
in  the  United  States  before  the  duty  was  removed.  In  brief,  you  can  not 
accomplish  any  considerable  dislocation  of  trade  arrangements  of  this  kind 
without  some  sort  of  penalty  resulting  from  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  that  not  l>e  true  of  this  bill  the  same  as  of  others? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  supply  is  so  much  greater  in  our  own 
country  than  in  Canada  that  there  would  be  little  disturbance  of  trade. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  figures  for  wheat 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  speaking  generally  of  the  entire  bill.  If  every  time  you 
interfere  you  must  i^ay  the  penalty,  we  will  have  tu  pay  it  in  this  instance; 
will  we  not? 
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Mr.  BuBTON.  I  do  not  think  so;  because  the  dislocation,  as  I  call  it,  will  be 
so  slight.  A  year  from  now  I  do  not  believe  anyone  will  care  to  refer  to  his 
arguments  against  this  reciprocity  bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Fbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  have  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  showing  the 
price  of  com  in  1890.  In  1890  the  price  was  50.6  cents  per  bushel;  in  1891, 
40.6 ;  in  1892,  39.4 ;  in  1893,  36.5 ;  in  1895,  25.3 ;  in  1S96,  21.5 ;  and  in  1897.  26.3. 

Mr.  Williams.  Wait.    Do  not  close  up  that  book  for  a  minute. 

The  Vice  Pbbsidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  BtTBTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  contradicts  nothing  that  I  thought.  I  knew  that  the 
prices  kept  decreasing  more  and  more  after  that.  Now,  what  was  the  price  in 
1889,  1888,  and  1887?    Read  that. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  is  44.4,  and  1888  is  34.1. 

Mr.  Wabben.  From  1890  to  1892  it  was  very  high. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  the  estimated  average  of  the  com  crop  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Had  I  anticipated  a  discussion  of  the  com  prices  around  about 
1893,  I  should  have  given  attention  to  then)  and  endeavored  to  form  some 
generalizations  from  those  statistics. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  just  at  this  point  that  my  memory  is 
that,  so  far  as  farm  products  are  concerned,  from  1890  to  1892  was  a  very  pros- 
perous term,  and  the  prices  were  good. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Bubton.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  only  want  to  suggest,  in  connection  with  this  discussion  of  low 
prices  of  farm  products,  that  at  the  time  they  were  so  low  most  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  were  going  about  the  country  insisting  that  the  tarift  protected 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  There  was  not  a  large  importation  of  farm  products  from 
abroad  at  that  time ;  hardly  any,  in  fact. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disagree  with  any  Republican  leader  anywhere,  but  I  should 
hardly  feel  that  I  could  accept  his  statements  regarding  the  importation  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  for  that  period.  Of  course  the  decrease  of  home  demand 
was  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Wilson  bill  they  put  upon  the  free  list  many 
of  the  articles  which  are  covered  by  the  agreement  l)etween  this  country  and 
Canada,  and  it  is  true  that  the  Republican  Party  as  an  organization  denounced 
that  act. 

Mr.  BxjBTON.  Oh,  no  doubt,  and  very  properly. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  And  claimed  that  the  tariff  benefited  and  protected  the  farmer, 
although  at  that  time  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  benefited  as  much  as  now. 

But  now.  Just  wh^n  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  it  is  conceded  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  'dnd  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  all  others  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  question,  that  the  farmer  is  to  realize  for  the  first  time  in  a  direct 
and  substantial  way,  we  get  ready  to  take  the  tariff  from  his  products. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  think  I  can  show  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  farmer  has 
already  realized,  and  I  have  before  me  some  figures  on  that  subject  right  now. 

Just  a  word  about  the  Wilson  bill.  The  farmer  was  injured  by  that  measure 
because  there  was  a  kind  of  paralysis  in  the  whole  country,  the  industrial  por- 
tion as  well  as  the  farming  portion.  I  am  not  at  this  minute  arguing  so  much 
against  the  Wilson  bill  as  a  tariff  measure  as  I  am  against  sudden  drastic 
changes  which  never  ought  to  be  attempted  In  any  country.  You  can  not  go 
along  for  years  with  a  certain  fiscal  policy,  as  to  tariffs  and  kindred  subjects^, 
and  then  change  it  overnight,  change  it  radically,  without  not  only  some  persons, 
but  everybody  being  hurt  by  it, 

Mr.  BoBAH.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  most  radical  movement  so  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  Without  hearing  from  any  commission,  without  tak- 
ing any  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  production  in  other  countries,  without  any 
notice  whatever  to  the  farmer,,  without  any  discussion  in  the  campaign,  without 
any  suggestion  anywhere,  in  the  open  or  before  the  voters,  there  comes  to  us  an 
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agreement  to  put  him  not  upon  a  tariff-for-re venue  basis,  where  he  might  receive 
incidental  protection,  but  on  a  free-trade  basis,  something  that  neither  party  has 
advocated  within  this  country  for  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  piles  alleged  grievance  on  grievance 
one  upon  another  about  the  sending  in  of  this  agreement  here  as  if  it  came 
without  warning  and  without  notice.  This  reciprocity  measure  does  not  have 
so  much  to  do  with  schedules,  as  it  rests  upon  great  fundamental  facts.  What 
Is  the  great  fundamental  fact?  That  we  have  here  a  mere  paper  border  line  most 
of  the  way  for  3,800  miles  between  people  of  the  same  blood,  of  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  habits,  the  same  average  of  consumption,  and  the  same  wages. 
To  these  conditions  all  schedules  and  prices  are  subordinate. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  That  is  equally  true  across  the  water.  The  Englishman  in  Eng- 
land does  not  speak  any  worse  English  than  the  Englishman  in  Canada.  And 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  American  farmer,  when  he  finds  another 
man  in  his  market  place,  whether  he  speaks  English  or  speaks  Choctaw.  The 
question  is,  Is  he  in  possession  of  his  market  place,  and  does  it  materially  injure 
hfm,  not  whether  we  are  of  the  same  blood  or  of  the  same  race  or  the  same 
language?  We  have  never  built  a  schedule  or  a  tariff  upon  any  such  proposi- 
tion. We  have  always  been  legislating  against  our  mother  country  more  than 
any  one  else  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  must  differ  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho  in  regard  to  condi- 
tions across  the  water.  They  are  radically  different,  not  merely  from  what 
they  are  In  the  United  States,  but  from  what  they  are  in  Canada.  One  is  an 
old,  settled  country,  an  industrial  country,  distinctively  commercial,  with  its 
enormous  shipping,  with  its  well-established  industries,  with  its  unurpassed 
means  of  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  vital  distinction 
of  all  between  England  and  Canada  is  in  wages,  a  distinction  which  is  abso- 
lutely conclusive  as  regards  reciprocal  trade  relations. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  BuBTOiT.  Certainly. 

Ml.  Nelson.  If,  as  tlie  Senator  f)iits  it,  England  is  so  mature  that  it  is  proi»er 
to  legislate  against  England 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  proper  to  legislate  against  her. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Should  it  be  our  aim  to  help  to  place  Canada  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  condition  of  England,  to  put  it  on  as  big  a  footing  as  England  is, 
to  build  that  country  up  because  its  people  are  of  the  same  blood?  Is  that  the 
Senator's  contention? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  have  no  partiality  for  Canada  or  any  country  except  my  own. 
But  I  most  radically  demur  to  the  idea  that  in  building  up  Canada  we  are 
conferring  a  special  benefit  upon  her.  We  are  building  up  ourselves  as  well. 
We  are  recognizing  the  progress  of  the  times,  breaking  over  imaginary  bar- 
riers, and  promoting  that  good  feeling  and  larger  trade  relations  which  should 
prevail  between  ourselves  and  our  neighbor  on  the  north. 

I  said  some  time  ago  that  trade  is  not  a  game  of  cheat,  where  one  gets  the 
advantage  of  the  other;  certainly  it  is  not  if  properly  conducted.  What  bene- 
fits Canada  must  benefit  ourselves. 

Mr.  Reed.  Why  would  that  not  be  true 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Olilo  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  because  I  know  what 
question  he  is  going  to  ask  ine. 

Mr.  Reed.  Why  would  that  not  be  true,  if  trade  is  carried  on  because  it  is 
mutnally  beneficial,  with  England  as  well  as  with  Canada? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Because  the  conditions  are  as  different  from  those  in  Canada 
as  the  morning  sun  is  from  the  evening  star. 

Mr.  Reed.  With  the  exception  of  wages,  how  are  they  different? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  In  the  more  highly  organized  industries,  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication all  over  the  globe,  in  the  enormous  abundance  of  capital. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  at  this  time  American  capital  is  not 
as  potential  and  powerful  as  the  capital  of  England? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Not  as  abundant,  nor  are  rates  of  interest  so  low  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  Or  that  American  machinery  is  not  better  and  more  skillfully 
managed  than  the  machinery  of  England,  and  the  products  of  the  American 
mllla  produced  cheaper  than  the  products  of  the  English  mills,  with  the  single 
f*xception  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 
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Mr.  Burton.  That  question  can  not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  In  some 
industries  we  have  far  greater  assistance  from  machinery,  from  ingenuity*  and 
invention.  In  others  we  have  not,  because  their  machinery  and  equipment  are 
superior  to  ours.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor;  that  is  an  entirely  sufficient  difference. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  be  specific,  to  tell  us  in  what  line  of 
industry,  in  what  single  great  manufacturing  enterprise,  England  has  superior 
machinery  and  superior  equipment  to  the  American? 

Mr.  Burton.  Weil,  their  machinery  for  cotton  manufacture  is  certainly  equal 
to  ours,  and  for  woolen  as  well. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  think  diplomacy  is  one. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  think  I  could  be  yery  far  wrong. 
Will  the  Senator  bear  with  me  a  minute^  just  to  get  those  figures  right. 

The  crop  which,  gave  the  farmer  in  1890  his  purchasing  power  was  the  crop 
of  1889,  of  course.    I  find  that  the  price  of  com 

Mr.  Burton.  From  what  page  are  you  quoting?    I  have  the  same  book  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  find  that  the  price  of  com  for  that  year 

Mr.  Burton.  May  I  ask  what  page  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  Williams.  Page  125. 

December  1  is  the  time  at  which  it  is  taken,  nud,  of  course,  the  crop  of  1S.S9 
is  the  crop  which  gave  to  the  farmer  whatever  was  his  purchasing  power  in 
1890,  in  so  far.  as  any  crop  did  or  could.  In  1889  the  price  of  com  was  28.3 
cents.  The  farm  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  was  almost  as  low  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  this  country — ^perhaps  as  low — to  wit,  $7.63. 

I  find  that  the  price  of  wheat  that  year  was  69.8  cents,  and  that  the  money 
value  of  the  yield  per  acre  was  only  $8.98.  And  as  a  cotton  planter,  I  will 
speak  from  mf^mory  and  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  years  when  raising  cotton 
was  almost  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  concede,  however,  that  it  must 
be  a  good  party  policy — an  excellent  party  to  intrust  with  control — ^which  in 
view  of  the  low  prices  that  he  has  named  nevertheless  gave  prosperity  to  the 
countiy. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended 

Mr.  Burton.  I  want  to  say  in  that  connection  I  have  not  examined  those 
prices. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  want  to  go  off  into  that,  nor  will  I,  because  I  do 
not  want  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  address  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  is  always  enlightening,  even  when  he  is  partially  wrong.  But 
I  deny,  of  course,  that  the  Republican  Party  gave  prosperity,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  Cleveland  went  in  principally  for  the  reason  that  the  Democrats  at  any 
rate  persuaded  the  people — and  the  people  were  not  fools  I  hope — that  they 
were  having  hard  times. 

Mr.  Warren.  Did  they  better  it  under  President  Cleveland? 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  whether  that  was  true  or  whether  it  was  not,  there  is 
not  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  does  not  know  that  the  chief 
slogan  of  the  Democracy  during  that  campaign  was  hard  times  and  high  prices 
under  the  Republican  regime. 

Mr.  Bubton.  Was  there  ever  a  presidential  campaign  when  that  was  not 
charged  by  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  It  in  the  last  campaign.  I  at  least, 
as  a  Democratic  speaker,  said  the  country  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity. 

Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  for  telling  a  story?  Has  he  time  to  let  me  tell 
a  story,  just  a  little  story,  that  I  have  told  before? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  said  to  have  been  told  by  Abraham  Lincoln  a  long  time 
ago.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  not.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
laid  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  said  that  a  woodpecker  was  on  the  rotten  limb 
of  a  tree  one  day  pecking  and  pecking  and  pecking,  and  after  a  while  a  wind 
came,  and  the  wind  blew  down  the  tree,  and  the  woodpecker  died,  believing  he 
had  pecked  off  the  limb  and  destroyed  the  tree.  I  never  think  of  that  story 
without  thinking  of  how  the  Republican  Party,  pecking  and  pecking  at  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  people  and  living  in  a  country  with  the  most  magnificent 
arena  of  free  trade  the  world  ever  saw,  3,000  miles  one  way  and  nearly  as  large 
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the  other,  have  attributed  to  their  injurious  pecking  the  prosperity  that  came 
In  spite  of  them  and  in  the  teeth  of  them,  and  that  was  not  prevented  by  tram- 
meling simply  because  the  Constitution  prevented  you  from  trammeling  it 
within  the  broad  home  area. 

Mr.  BxTBTON.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  somewhat  severe  in  his  animad- 
versions upon  the  Republican  Party.  I  will  perhaps  at  some  other  time  examine 
these  prices  of  com. 

What  I  wish  to  assert,  and  it  is  written  in  the  industrial  history  of  this 
country  with  a  pen  of  iron,  is  that  not  only  were  there  threats  to  our  industry 
and  to  our  prosperity  with  the  election  of  Cleveland,  but  there  was  widespread 
ruin.  You  can  not  go  before  the  people  and  win  on  a  platform  that  the  exist- 
ing tariff  is  a  robbery  and  a  fraud,  a  spoliation  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few,  thus  threatening  to  upset  our  whole  industrial  fabric,  without  caus- 
ing widespread  disaster.  And  you  did  not  have  to  wait  until  1894,  when  your 
legislative  machinery  commenced  its  work  utK>u  the  tariff.  It  began  the  very 
day  after  election,  when  people  awoke  to  what  it  meant.  Everyone  who  had 
in  mind  a  project  for  enlarging  old  or  beginning  new  industries  began  to  stop 
and  think.  He  concluded  to  keep  his  money  in  the  bank  rather  than  to  risk 
it  under  such  uncertain  conditions. 

Mr.  Borah.  That  is  only  true  as  to  manufactures,  not  as  to  the  production 
by  the  farmers,  I  presume. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  farmer  was  also  affected  by  the  same  situation,  because 
his  market  was  curtailed.  You  can  not  turn  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  out  into  the  street  without  causing  the  farmer  to  suffer  along  with  the 
rest. 

As  a  retort  courteous  to  the  story  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  will 
repeat  an  utterance — I  am  not  sure  I  can  remember  it — of  the  late  Senator 
Hoar,  whom  everybody  respected.  He  said  of  that  time — May,  1S04 :  "  The 
laborer  has  left  the  mill  for  the  highway,  the  farmer  and  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  are  alike  out  of  work.  The  statesmanship  that  lighted  the  fur- 
naces has  been  succeeded  by  the  statesmanship  that  builds  soup  houses.  The 
fire  of  the  furnace  has  gone  out,  and  the  fire  of  the  incendiary  has  taken  its 
place.  The  hum  of  the  factory  has  given  place  to  the  humbug  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform." 

Mr.  Nelson.  Would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  the  humbug  of  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  so.    I  part  company  with  the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vies  Prb8u>ent.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  want  to  ask  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  have  been  serious. 

Mr.  Borah.  What  is  the  difference  between  closing  down  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  thereby  destroying  the  farmers*  market  place,  and  turning 
the  manufacturer  over  to  be  supplied  by  another  producer? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  really  do  not  get  the  application  of  that 

Mr.  Borah.  The  Senator  has  just  stated  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufSacturing  establishments  were  injured  by  the  threats  of  tariff  changes  the 
farmer  was  not  in  a  position  to  sell  his  products. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this,  either  great  or  small,  is  to  turn  the  manufacturing 
establishments  over  to  another  producer.  What  effect  will  that  have  upon  the 
American  farmer  as  distinguished  from  closing  it  down,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  Senator  knows  the  present  condition  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  send  them  $215,000,000  worth.  They  send  us 
$95,000,000.  We  have  well-equipped,  highly  organized  industries.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  not  yet  under  such  organization  as  either  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  or  1  myself  would  regard  as  ideal.  But  nevertheless  they  do  bust- 
nem;  the  products  go  out  into  foreign  markets.  Does  he  have  any  intimation 
or  fear  that  any  considerable  share  of  our  manufacturing  is  likely  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada? 

Mr.  Borah.  Well,  that  is  not  the  point  I  was 

Mr.  Burton.  Why  not  take  the  other  phase  of  it?  We  have  this  enormous 
agricultural  prtHlnciion,  pr<Miucing  so  very  much  more  than  Canada  doe& 
At  present  I  do  not  know  the  actual  bolnnce  in  the  aggregate  of  agricultural 
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products  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  United  States,  but  I  fancy  there 
is  not  any  glaring  difference  between  them.  Take  into  account  that  the  in* 
crease  in  the  demand  for  food  products  is  marlced  every  year;  that  the  prices 
they  pay  to  their  wage  earners  are  the  same — it  is  true  the  price  of  land  out 
in  the  northwest  is  somewhat  less — ^but  does  the  Senator  anticipate  that  there 
Is  going  to  be  any  serious  injury  to  the  American  farmer  from  the  annexing 
of  that  market? 

Mr.  Borah.  Permit  me  to  answer  that  question  by  asking  one  before  answer- 
ing. If  It  is  not  going  to  affect  the  price  of  the,  product  of  the  farm,  then  how 
is  it  possibly  going  to  lower  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Burton.  As  far  as  concerns  any  substantial  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living 
this  year  or  in  the  very  near  future,  probably  it  will  not.  Whenever  there  is  a 
year  of  scarcity  in  this  country  and  abundance  over  in  the  other  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  Canadian  products  that  will  come  in.  There  are  certain 
localities  from  which  shipment  will  be  made  into  the  United  States  where 
to-day  there  are  tariff  barriers  preventing  any  transmission.  It  will  exercise  a 
certain  steadying  influence  upon  the  market.  Whenever  you  enlarge  the  area  of 
trade  you  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  all  parties,  provided  the  conditions  among 
them  are  the  same. 

There  is  another  thing  it  will  do.  The  Senator  from  Idnho  has  heard  of 
comers  in  the  wheat  market  in  Chicago.  Ready  communication  between  the 
two  sides  and  shipments  of  products  from  one  to  the  other  will  tend  to  defeat 
these  and  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  middlemen  and  the  exactions  of  tiiose 
different  brokers  who  are  now  getting  so  much  of  the  profits  which  belong  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Borah.  Assuming  that  the  cornering  of  the  products  would  be  possible 
after  this  should  happen,  it  would  increase  the  gains  of  the  man  who  could 
control  it  and  comer  it  rather  than  decrease  it — if  he  could  control  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  He  would  have  to  be  a  man  of  far  greater  capital  than  the  jisual 
ppeculator;  he  would  have  to  take  in  a  greater  area  and  overcome  greater 
difficulties  than  confront  him  now. 

Mr.  Borah.  Our  friends  say  to  us  in  one  breath  that  the  importation  from 
Canada  will  be  so  small  that  it  will  not  affect  American  farmers  and  in  the  next 
breath  it  is  so  large  that  the  cornerer  can  not  corner  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  If  prices  go  up  10,  20,  30  cents,  as  they  would  in  a  comer,  beyond 
a  normal  and  natural  price,  I  fancy  Canadian  products  would  come  over  in  Very 
considerable  quantities. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  suggest  that  the  two  propositions  come  pretty  near  making  a 
corner  for  the  author  of  the  two  propositions. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  quite  understand  to  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
refers. 

There  Is  one  question  suggested  by  the  interrogatories  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  understand  he  has  most  cordially  favored  the  development  of  the  arid 
lands  in  the  West.  We  have  brought  Into  cultivation  very  fertile  areas;  have 
Increased  the  aggregate  volume  of  numerous  agricultural  products.  How  does 
the  possible  increase  of  Importations  from  Canada  carry  with  it  any  greater 
danger  than  the  Increased  production  that  comes  from  the  development  of  those 
so-called  arid  lands? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  in  the  hope 
that  those  who  were  cultivating  them  would  supply  the  large  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  East. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  turn  to  it  or  not.  but  the  premier  of  England 
stated  the  other  day  that  If  we  would  take  the  tariff  wall  down  he  would  supply 
from  the  Canadian  fields,  where  they  neither  Irrigate  nor  cultivate  their  hay, 
sufficient  hay  to  satisfy  the  large  cities  along  the  border.  Now,  that  is  our 
market. 

Mr.  Burton.  He  may  have  exaggerated  the  possibility  of  that 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  premier  has  exaggerated  or  not.  He 
stated  when  he  started  out  to  make  this  agreement  that  he  would  make  an 
agreement  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Canadian  farmer  without  injurinc: 
the  Canadian  manufacturer.  I  thought  that  was  an  exaggeration.  I  have  since 
changed  my  mind. 
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So  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  exaggerated,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
Idaho  farmer  baa  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre  for  the  water  with  which 
to  Irrigate  his  land,  and  I  know  that  all  this  will  keep  him  out  of  the  market  as 
against  the  Canadian  farmer,  when,  as  the  premier  says,  the  Canadian  neither 
irrigates  nor  cultivates  the  bay  land  along  the  border  in  Canada. 

Mr.  BUBT017.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  land  for  which  the  price  of  a  dollar  and  a 
half  an  acre  is  paid  for  water  each  year  is  far  and  away  more  productive  than 
any  land  not  Irrigated  across  the  border? 

Mr.  Borah.  It  is  more  productive,  but  If  the  Canadian  producer  can  supply 
saiBelent,  the  fact  that  the  land  is  more  productive  only  leaves  more  hay  to  rot. 
If  we  have  not  the  market,  that  does  not  help  us  any. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Is  hay  raised  on  that  land? 

Mr.  Borah.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  valuable  crops  than  that  should  be 
raised  upon  it. 

Mr.  Borah.  It  Is  very  eagy  to  say  to  the  farmer,  "Change  your  crop,"  but 
there  la  a  power  above  which  sometimes  interferes  with  that,  and  he  can  not 
change  his  crop  without  consulting  the  elements.  He  must  raise  that  which  he 
can  raise,  and  It  Is  the  same  as  that  which  the  Canadian  raises. 

Mr.  BvRTOif.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  one  of  the  groundless  fears  expressed 
so  many  times  In  this  discusblon.  Here  on  this  splendid  land,  for  which,  It  is 
true,  that  a  dollar  tmd  a  half  an  acre  is  paid  for  irrigation,  does  anyone  think 
thai  hay  or  anything  else  is  going  to  be  driven  out  of  itrfifltable  cnltivaiion  by 
land  across  the  border?  I  have  enough  confidence  in  the  Idaho  farmer  to  believe 
that  he  will  make  his  way  and  that  his  profits  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  farmer  under  the  sun. 

Some  figures,  which  I  intend  to  give  In  a  few  minutes,  show  that  there  hns 
been  more  increape  In  the  value  of  farm  property  in  Idaho  than  in  any  othor 
Stata    That  looks  as  If  the  Idnho  farmers  were  prosperous. 

Mr.  Borah.  That  is  quite  true  by  reason  of  the  fnct  that  we  have  been 
living  under  different  conditions  from  those  under  which  we  are  to  live  in  the 
future.  Now,  candidly,  if  Caundian  farmers  can  supply  our  market  when  we 
have  only  one,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  rich  fields? 

Mr.  Burton.  Everything  will  continue  as  It  is  now.  With  an  increase  In  popn* 
latlon  and  an  Increase  In  consumption,  there  will  be  profitable  markets  for 
every  acre  that  you  cultivate.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  difference 
whether  It  Is  hay  or  something  else  that  Is  produced,  this  country  is  to  use  it, 
and  will  furnish  snch  an  excellent  market  that  any  fertile  acre  In  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  will  be  profitable  for  cultivation.  There  is  no 
richer  possession  that  any  man  can  have  than  broad  acres  or  even  a  single  acre 
of  fertile  soil.  The  whole  world  demands  the  product  of  that  acre,  and  some- 
where there  will  be  found,  and  probably  right  near  at  hand,  a  market  at  most 
satisfactory  prices. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  should  like 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Re»D.  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  this  might  be  an  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  we  who  have  to  buy  hay  might  get  it  for  less  than  f20 
a  ton.  and  that  would  not  carry  any  great  curse  with  it. 

But  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  question.  It  is  taking  him 
back  some  distance,  but  I  tried  to  get  the  fioor.  I  want  to  get  one  matter 
clear.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  asked  the  Senator  who  has  the  fioor  If  the  alarm 
that  he  spoke  of,  which  existe<l  when  the  Democratic  cloud  was  rising  in  the 
horizon,  had  affected  farm  production,  and  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  say  it  bad  affected  farm  production. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  It  affected  the  amount  of  products, 
though  probably  It  did.  All  that  I  was  talking  about  was  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  farmer.  Then  certain  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  prices  of  com, 
and  so  forth,  which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  have  not  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  alarm  had  decreased 
production. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  said  that  would  not  apply  to  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  I  understoi)d  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say  that  It  did  by  taking 
away  the  market  of  the  farmer.     I  simply  wanted  to  have  an  understanding 
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about  it.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  it  did  decrease  the  acreage  or  the  pro- 
duction of  the  farm,  or  does  he  simply  claim  that  it  reduced  the  price  of  farm 
products? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  think,  as  is  suggested  to  me  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams],  is  speaking  of  the  yield  and  I  am 
speaking  of  the  price.  I  am  very  sure  I  did  not  state  that  there  was  any  dimin* 
ished  yield  per  acre. 

Mr.  Reed.  Is  it  not  true  that,  while  the  price  of  farm  products  did  go  down 
in  those  years  in  the  United  States,  they  went  down  correspondingly  in  Canada, 
not  only  in  the  local  market,  but  in  every  foreign  market ;  that  they  went  down 
in  Liverpool,  England,  and  went  down  the  world  around  in  those  very  years, 
just  as  they  went  down  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Burton.  Suppose  you  concede  for  a  minute  that  the  difference  was  in 
shutting  off  the  domestic  market.  It  is  not  wheat  that  our  farmers  sell  exclu- 
sively, nor  oats,  nor  com,  nor  potatoes.  Farmers  who  are  located  near  cities 
and  towns  obtain  an  especial  benefit  from  the  prosperity  of  inhabitants  in  the 
towns,  but  when  those  in  the  towns  are  not  prosperous  they,  too,  suffer. 

Mr.  Reed.  Did  not  the  people  eat  as  they  had  done  before? 

Mr.  Burton.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  did  not  horses  and  cattle  eat  the  grain,  as  they  had  done 
before,  and  was  there  any  great  diminution  either  in  the  consumption  or  in  the 
production  of  farm  products? 

Mr.  Burton.  There  was  decidedly  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  I>oes  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  thinks  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  to  prevent  cornering  of  the  market  in  the  future.  I  assume 
that  he  had  especial  referoice  to  cornering  the  wheat  market,  which  has  hap- 
I)ened  at  various  times  in  our  histoiy,  )Ias  the  Senator  examined  the  effect  of 
a  corner  in  the  wheat  market  at  any  particular  time  upon  the  price  of  bread? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  suppose  the  effect  of  a  corner  is  to  enable  the  farmer  to  sell 
his  product  at  a  higher  price,  temporarily,  and  that  the  price  of  bread  is  not 
materially  raised  during  that  time.  In  fact,  the  price  of  bread  seems  to  ignore 
temporary  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  not  always  true  that  a  comer  in  the  market  affects  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  but  I  agree  that  it  might  be  true. 
Bui,  of  course,  the  corner  is  objectionable,  if  objectionable  at  all,  from  the 
standpoint  we  are  now  lo<>king  at  this  matter,  because  it  would  increase  the  cost 
of  living,  and  if  it  does  not  increase  the  cost  of  living  it  is  no  harm  at  all  except 
to  the  few  who  may  be  engaged  in  it.  Therefore,  if  it  does  not  affect  the  price 
of  bread,  why  should  we  be  so  solicitous  about  getting  the  Ca^iadiau  agricui- 
tural  products  in  in  order  to  prevent  cornering? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  stops  only  a  brief  distance  short  of 
eulogizing  the  man  who  corners  the  wheat  market.  In  the  long  run  any  such 
disturbance  in  prices  must  affect  the  price  of  bread,  because  it  increases  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  can  look  with  complacency  ut^in  any  such 
disturbam.'es  as  is  created  by  a  comer  in  the  cotton  market  or  the  wheit  market 
or  any  other  market.  Somebody  is  going'  to  pay  eventually  for  the  loss  in- 
curred. The  farmer  may  pay  for  it  at  one  time  and  somebody  else  at  another. 
When  speculators  derive  great  profits  in  that  way  they  usually  get  it  at  the  cost 
of  the  people.  It  may  not  be  the  immediate  consumer  of  bread,  but  some  one 
somewhere  must  pay  for  what  I  was  going  to  call  a  cataclysm  in  the  market. 
There  were  railway  wars  years  ago,  in  which  freight  was  carried  for  almost 
nothing.    Did  the  people  benefit  from  them? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  assume  that  I 
eulogize  comers  in  any  sort  of  production.  I  am  quite  as  much  opposed  to  them 
in  the  grain  market  as  in  the  stock  market.  But  I  have  always  understood  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  we  could  not  regulate  trusts  and 
monopolies,  and  things  of  that  sort,  through  a  system  of  tariff.  I  suggest  to 
him  that  by  parity  of  reasoning  we  can  not  regulate  a  corner  in  the  market  by 
renson  of  our  tariff.  I  think  there  are  other  things  by  which  those  harmful 
incidents  can  be  regulated  and  prevented.  But  the  real  thing  that  is  being  held 
out  now  to  the  people  is  that  by  preventing  corners  in  the  wheat  market  we  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  bread.     The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  price 
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{ft  grain  and  the  price  of  bread  will  lead  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  two 
hare  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  each  other. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Let  me  say.  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  do  not  see  the 
similarity  between  a  trust  and  monopoly  as  affected  by  tariff  regulations  and  the 
organization  of  a  movement  to  comer  th*e  wheat  market. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Is  not  that  temporarily  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  is  temporarily  a  monopoly.  A  trust  or  monopoly  creates  a 
settled  course  of  business  from  year  to  year  by  a  form  of  organization  obnoxious 
to  the  law.  The  advantage  in  preventing  a  wheat  comer  would  He  not  merely 
In  the  absence  of  a  tariff  but  In  the  far  wider  area  available  for  the  supply  of 
grain. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  allow  me? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  set  the  Senator  from  Iowa  right  before  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  proceeds.  lie  overlooks  the  fact  that  it  has  been  seriously  argued 
that  the  fnnners  constitute  a  big  trust  in  this  country  and  that  this  reciprocity 
agreement  is  to  break  up  that  trust. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  not  heard  of  that  argument. 

Mr.  i^  MM  INS.  I  did  not  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  based  his  argument 
upon  that  hypothesis.  If  he  Is,  everything  I  have  said  Is  Irrelevant  and 
immaterial. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  not  heard  of  that  argument.  Mr.  President.  I  think  if 
tbey  formed  a  trnst  It  would  be  unwieldy  and  would  fall  of  its  own  weight.  I 
can  see  no  disposition  on  their  part  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  In  our  population  who.  If  they  had  a  chance  to 
form  a  profitable  trust,  would  do  so,  although  their  opposition  prior  thereto  had 
been  so  great  that  It  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  moral  scruples  and  an  upright 
conscience.    But  I  do  not  expect  the  farmers  to  be  counted  among  them. 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  Is  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  to  get  It  clear  In  my  own  mind.  I  seem  to  agree  with  him  as  to  one  part 
of  hfs  answer  and  disagree  with  him  as  to  another.  Referring  to  certain  years 
of  adversity,  which  I  will  call  the  lean  years,  he  Indicated  the  farmer  was  a 
great  sufferer  because  be  lost  a  part  of  his  demand,  no  matter  how  the  loss 
was  brought  about.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  any  controversy  with  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wllllamsl  on  that  question.  Here  was  a  certain  product 
to  be  marketed,  and  suddenly  the  demand  became  greatly  less  and  therefore 
pricea 

Mr.  Burton.  I  would  not  use  the  adverb  "suddenly";  I  would  say 
"  gradually." 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well;  it  will  serve  my  purpose  just  as  well  to  use  the 
word  "gradnally."  The  farmer  suffered  because  his  product  In  comparison 
wlfli  the  demand,  was  ont  of  the  ordinary  and  customary  proportion.  Now,  in 
eeoDonnlCB  or  In  commerce  what  would  have  been  the  difference  between  the 
case  I  have  Jnst  put  and  doubling  the  supply,  leaving  the  demand  precisely  as  it 
was?  Would  not  that  condition  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  agricultural 
pricea  as  to  the  diminution  of  the  demand? 

Mr.  Burton.  In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  presents  a  hypothesis 
that  is  altogether  impossible.  If  the  production  that  would  look  toward  a 
certain  market  Is  doubled,  what  occurs?  It  does  not  seek  Its  sale  exclusively 
In  one  or  even  two  countries.  It  (s  a  factor  In  the  supply  of  the  whole  world. 
Of  course.  It  Is  true  that  there  might  be  some  perishable  articles  where  the 
market  would  l>e  near  by  and  doubling  the  supply  would  mean  either  a  great 
decrease  In  price  or  that  tbey  must  rot,  as  Is  the  case  of  strawberries  when  the 
market  Is  glutted.  But  I  do  not  regard  that  as  at  all  applicable  to  this  situa- 
tion. Here  Is  Canada,  with  but  a  comparatively  small  surplus  of  certain 
prodncts  to  send  over  to  us.  As  I  have  already  shown  by  the  figures,  Canada 
sends  twelve  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  of  her  agricultural  products  to  Eng- 
land as  she  sends  to  the  Tnlted  States.  Side  by  side  with  it  the  United  States 
senda  those  same  prodncts  to  Ehigland.  There  Is  no  possibility  of  doubling  all 
the  supply  that  is  available  to  our  market. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  must  realize  that  we  have  main- 
tained against  Canada  practically  a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  most  agricultural 
prodncts.  Now,  what  has  happened  In  the  past  under  those  tariffs  can  not  be 
accepted  as  any  guide  to  what  will  happen  in  the  future  when  those  tariffs  are 
remored. 
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Mr.  BuBTON.  But,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  allow  me,  I  stated  two  facts: 
First,  that  twelve  and  one-fourth  times  as  much  of  Canadian  products  went  to 
England,  and  that  we  in  the  United  States  were  also  exporters  of  those  same 
products  to  England,  sending  the  products  along  parallel  lines. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  agree  with  tHe  Senator  from  Ohio  entirely  If  it  be< 
established  that  Internal  prices  In  the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years  have 
been  export  prices,  but  If  they  have  not  been  export  prices,  then  It  seems  to  me 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fails. 

Mr.  Burton.  Even  If  not  export  prices,  nevertheless  they  are  very  much 
affected  by  the  prices  abroad. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wllllamsl  reminds  me  that  in  the  purchase 
of  the  material  for  bread  it  is  a  comparatively  small  share  of  the  population 
which  buys  baker's  bread.  Most  of  them  buy  flour  and  make  their  own  bread 
or  have  It  made  In  some  form  of  cooperation,  so  the  comer  must  affect  the 
price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  examine  the  history  of  com- 
merce In  that  respect  he  will  find  that  flour  does  not  follow  the  price  of  wheat 
with  accuracy.  It  must  continue  over  a  long  period  of  time,  or  a  moderately 
long  period  of  time.  In  order  to  find  Its  result  In  the  price  of  flour. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  President,  there  are  three  things  that  I  have  always  re- 
garded as  not  responding  Immediately  In  a  change  of  prices.  One  Is  the  prices 
of  the  retail  dealer  as  compared  with  those  of  the  wholesale  dealer;  another 
Is  the  rate  of  wages  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living;  another  Is  the  finished 
product  as  compared  with  the  raw  material;  and  I  take  It  that  applies  in  the 
case  of  flour.  I  think,  however,  if  the  price  of  wheat  had  gone  up  50  cents  or 
so  a  bushel  in  Chicago  the  flour  dealer  would  be  alert  to  Increase  his  price 
somewhat. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  venture  the  aFsertion  that  In  a  comer  in  which  the  price 
of  wheat  is  raised  50  cents  a  bushel  and  It  continues  for  only  a  month  or  two 
months,  possibly,  such  a  rise  would  find  no  result  In  the  price  of  flour. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  seems  to  me  hardly  possible. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  It  would  continue  so  that  the  general  price  of  wheat  was 
affected  over  a  period  of  six  months  or  a  year,  I  agree  that  then  you  would 
find  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  price  of  flour. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  understood 
him  to  pay  a  moment  ago  in  answer  to  some  inquiry  or  in  a  colloquy  that 
Canada  exported  a  great  proportion  of  her  wheat;  that  she  sent  abroad  much 
more  than  she  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  gave  the  figures  merely  of  the  general  exportation. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming.  That  Is  not  material  to  my  Inquiry.  The  Senator 
said  at  the  same  time  we  were  sending  along  parallel  lines,  that  we  were  ex- 
porting large  quantities  of  wheat  That  undoubtedly  Is  true.  But  does  the 
Senator  know  whether  the  wheat  which  we  are  exjwrtlng  or  have  been  recently 
exporting  is  of  the  same  grade  or  character  as  the  wheat  which  the  Canadians 
have  been  exporting? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  Canadians  are  exporting  mostly  spring  wheat,  I  take  it, 
because  that  Is  almost  their  exclusive  product  out  In  the  northwest  region. 
Is  it  not,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumberl? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  presume  there  would  also  be  a  difference  in  this  particular, 
that  we  export  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  flour. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  think  the  inquiry  Is  pertinent  and  quite  important 
If  what  we  have  henrd  in  the  speeches  of  various  Senators  from  those  States 
cuts  any  figure;  that  is,  that  we  have  not  been  exporting  the  sort  of  wheat 
which  the  Canadians  raise  and  which  would  come  Into  this  market. 

Mr.  Burton.  It  seems  to  me  that  point  assumes  minor  importance,  and  the 
great  question  is.  What  is  the  balance  between  the  domestic  wheat  supply  and 
the  domestic  demand?  It  does  not  matter  whether  It  is  winter  wheat  or  spring 
wheat. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  I  think  it  Is  a  decided  factor  in  the  situation,  be- 
cause, if  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  not  exporting  the  sort  of  wheat  which  the 
Canadians  ;are  raising,  the  Senator's  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  falls. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  raiting  as 
much  wheat  as  we  consume,  whether  we  have  a  surplus  to  send  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  whether  wheat  will  come  across  the  line  from  Canada  into  the 
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United  States  instead  of  going  to  England,  and  if  it  comes  from  Canada  will 
it  be  ground  into  flour  and  exported? 

Mr.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  That  is  my  position.  The  Senator  took  the  position 
that  it  would  not  have  any  great  effect,  because  we  are  also  exporting  large 
quantities  of  wheat.  Now,  my  inquiry  was  whether  the  Senator  is  informed 
If  we  are  exporting  the  sort  of  wheat  that  comes  across  the  line? 

Mr.  BvBTON.  Now,  let  us  see  for  just  a  minute  how  that  proposition  would 
work  out. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
planation in  reference  to  the  wheat  matter? 

Mr.  Burton.  Ye& 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  wheat  raised  in  Canada  in  the  three  western  Provinces, 
where  about  all  their  surplus  is  grown,  is  what  we  call  No.  1  hard  spring 
wheat  It  is  a  most  superior  quality  of  that  kind  of  wheat.  We  export  from 
this  country  from  the  Pacific  coast  soft  wheat  flour,  which  is  mainly  shipped 
to  the  Orioit  Then  we  export  the  softer  varieties  of  winter  wheat.  That 
forms  the  chief  amount  of  our  export  wheat.  The  wheat  raised  in  the  North- 
western States  is  hard  spring  wheat. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  is  in  the  Northwestern  States  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  Nfxson.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  of  a  variety  quite  as  hard.  It  ranks  quite 
as  high  as  the  wheat  raised  in  the  three  Provinces  north  of  Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  explanation. 
Now  let  us  for  a  minute  see  how  that  problem  would  work  out.  Suppose  a 
hundred  million 

Mr.  McCuiiBER.  Before  the  Senator  works  that  out,  and  in  connection  with 
it,  will  he  explain  what  he  means  by  our  exporting  along  parallel  lines? 

Mr.  Burton.  I  mean  that  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  export  to 
England. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  That  would  hardly  be  along  parallel  lines,  I  think. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Grain  leaves  Canada  by  the  St  Lawrence  for  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pooL  Wheat  and  flour  are  exported  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  to  the  same  ports. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator's  argument,  I  think,  fails  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mous territory  that  produces  the  spring  wheat,  and  the  hard  spring  wheat  is 
not  exported  at  all  In  any  quantities.  In  fact,  about  half  of  the  grain  that  is 
raised  In  the  United  States  is  of  the  spring  variety.  It  takes  in  the  great 
wheat-raising  pections  of  Minnesota,  a  portion  of  Wisconsin,  the  two  Dakota s, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  and  that  is  the  better  grade  of  the  spring  wheat. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  It  goes  which  way? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  It  is  consumed  In  the  United  States;  it  does  not  go  out  of 
the  country  at  all.  That  grain  is  worth  right  along,  and  has  been  for  three 
years,  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  more  than  the  Canadian  grain,  because  the 
Canadian  grain  Is  sold  upon  an  export  basis.  They  were  selling  to  Liverpool 
and  they  had  to  sell  their  grain  for  Liverpool  prices  less  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  a  reasonable  profit,  while  ours  ranged  -se  high  above  the  Liverpool 
prices  that  we  could  not  export  a  single  bushel  of  it,  and  our  farmers  got  the 
benefit  of  that  higher  price.  Now,  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  agreement 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  grain  that  can  be  raised  right  north  of  the 
Dakotas  in  the  Canadian  line,  with  220.000,000  acres  capable  of  producing  20 
buiAiels  to  the  acre,  if  all  that  was  converted  Into  wheat  land?  And  remember 
that  they  can  not  ral^e  beets  and  a  thousand  other  little  vegetables  that  are 
raised  by  farmers  around  generally.  That  country  will  be  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  raising  of  barley  and  wheat  and  flax  in  competition  with  our 
hinds  along  the  northern  line. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the  Senator  is  that  you  do  Injure  all 
the  farmers  in  those  States.  It  Is  a  most  important  Industry,  and  they  will  be 
affected  by  it,  although  we  might  still  export  grain  from  New  Orleans  or  San 
Prandsco. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  That  is,  your  grain  goes  out  Into  the  States  of  the  Union  and  Is 
consumed  there. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  It  Is  consumed  there,  and  Is  not  affected  by  the  Liverpool 
prices. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  Senator  states  that  the  grain  across  the  border  is  10  or  15 
ceotB  a  bushel  lower  because  It  is  based  upon  Liverpool  price. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Because  it  has  to  go  to  Liverpool. 
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Mr.  BuBTON.  What  is  sure  to  happen  in  that  case?  If  the  grain  on  the  other 
side  is  as  good  as  yours,  the  demand  for  it  in  the  States  of  the  Union  will  cause 
it  to  rise  over  night  to  the  same  price  as  your  wheat  in  North  Dakota.  It  can 
not  have  any  other  result.  Possibly  there  may  be  some  slight  approximation  in 
price  between  them,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  They  have  enough  to  supply  the  market  and  make  a  surplus 
of  what  we  would  need  In  the  United  States  and  still  it  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  what  they  would  have  to  export 

Mr.  BuBTON.  That,  I  think,  is  an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  McCxJMBEB.  Does  the  Senator  believe  if  they  raise  250,000,000  bushels  of 
.  No.  1  hard  necessarily  most  of  it  will  have  to  be  exported? 

Mr.  Bttbtoiy.  If  there  is  any  such  increased  production  of  wheat  there  it  will 
be  gradual ;  it  will  be  adjusted  to  the  markets  of  the  whole  world,  not  to  those 
of  North  Dakota  or  of  other  border  States.  The  Canadians  will  not  grow  it 
unless  there  is  a  demand  for  it 

There  is  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota: 
You  have  flouring  mills  that  grind  wheat  in  your  State? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Very  little;  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Duluth. 

Mr.  Burton.  In  other  words,  you  send  your  wheat  away  to  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  To  Duluth,  and  it  comes  back. 

Mr.  Bubton.  That  is  another  factor  in  the  situation.  The  price  of  flour  there 
Is  very  considerably  affected  by  the  shipment  out  of  that  locality  to  a  milling 
locality  and  then  bringing  It  back. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  spoke  about  the  gradual  increase  in  product  iou 
in  the  Northwest.  Has  the  Senator  investigated  to  ascertain  what  has  beeii 
the  gradual  change  in  Saskatchewan  and  in  Alberta  in  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Bubton.  I  have  the  figures,  showing  the  Increase  year  by  year,  and  they 
show  about  4  per  cent  a  year  on  the  average. 

Mr.  McCuifBER.  Where? 

Mr.  Bubton.  In  Canada  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  In  Saskatchewan  alone  the  increase  in  10  years,  or  from 
1898  to  1909,  was  from  about  4,500,000  bushels  to  more  than  90,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota Is  In  picking  out  a  limited  area  upon  the  earth's  surface  and  pointing  to 
enlarged  production,  and  at  the  same  time  ignoring  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
mouths  that  must  be  fed  the  world  over.  Any  particular  Increase  In  any  one 
locality,  phenomenal  though  It  may  be,  Is  absorbed  by  the  markets  of  the  whole 
world.  No  other  condition  would  justify  Increased  production  anywhere.  It  Is 
not  different  from  the  manufacture  of  a  new  article.  It  does  not  differ  In  any 
degree  from  any  iuoreaFe  of  production.  When  production  reaches  the  point 
where  it  Is  unprofitable.  It  slackens  all  along  the  line. 

Now.  what  will  happen  to  the  wheat  of  Canada  It  will  come  down  and 
probably  be  mingled  with  the  wheat  In  North  Dakota  and  go  to  those  States  in 
the  East  and  Central  West  that  have  been  consuming  It  in  the  past 

Mr.  Mci'UMBER.  And  will  not  that  place  us  upon  an  export  basis;  In  other 
wordp,  mnko  our  wheat  no  more  valuable  than  the  Ciinadian  wheat,  or  prac- 
tically the  same? 

Mr.  Bubton.  Unless  It  Is  a  better  quality  of  wheat — and  I  take  It  it  is  not— It 
will  rise  to  the  same  price. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Yes ;  certainly ;  and  that  will  be  the  export  price. 

Mr.  Bubton.  Oh,  no;  not  the  export  price,  but,  as  the  Senator  admits.  Influ- 
enced by  the  export  price.  The  price  the  world  over  is  a  very  decided  factor 
in  what  you  receive  for  your  wheat  now — ^not  a  conclusive  one,  but  the  most 
important  one. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  It  is  a  factor  In  the  general  value. 

FABMEBS  NOW  BECEIVE  BELATIVELT  HIGH  PBICE8. 

Mr.  Bubton.  The  change  In  conditions  has  been  very  manifest  In  the  compara 
tive  prices  of  agricultural  and  other  products.  A  table  issued  by  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  Agricultural  Department  last  winter  shows  this  very  clearly. 
This  bulletin  shows  that  the  average  rate  of  increase  from  1899  to  1909  in  the 
price  of  commodities  purchased  by  the  farmer  was  12.1  per  cent,  while  the 
average  rate  of  Increase  In  the  value  per  acre  of  articles  which  he  sells  was 
72.7  per  cent,  or  six  times  as  much. 
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Following  is  the  table: 

Purchasing  power  of  an  acre  of  farm  crops  in  1909  as  compared  with  1899,  the 
table  ahfncing  the  per  cvnt  of  1909  values  to  those  of  1899, 


Articles. 


CoAloil. 
Coffee... 
Flour... 
Lard.... 
Hatches 

Salt 

Soap 

Starch.. 


Tol 

Brooms 

Dish  pans 

Dinner  plates. . 

Fruit  Jars 

Kitchen  chain. 
Lamps. 


Tin  pails 

Wooden  buckets.. 
Wooden  washtubs. 
Oloves 


Hats 

Jumpers 

Overalls 

Raincoats 

Rubber  boots.. 
Shirts,  flannel.. 

Shoes 

Calico 

MuaUn 


Sheeting.. 

Axes 

Barb  wiie. 
DunieJbrks. 
Hatchets.. 
Lanterns.. 

Nails 

Pitchforks. 
Pincers 


Screw  hooks., 
Screw  eyes... 
Steel  tr^M... 

Shovels 

Staples 

Steel  wire 

Wife.jaKe. . 
Axle  fcrease. . 
BuiK7  whips. 
Comcutters. . 

Chums 

Ilalten 


blankets. 


H 

Hoca 

Picks 

Spravers 

Scythes 

Otfbolicacid. 
Copperas.  — 
Lime 


Sulphur. 
Wttch-haiel.. 

BMkets 

Milk  cans.... 
Mtlkpaila.... 
PaInU 


Paint  brushes. 


Rope. 
Sacks. 


Stoves... 

Shot^ons. 

BURXfCt.. 


Orindstooes. 


Aver- 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

age,  all 

Per  cent. 

crops. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cfnt. 

190 

228 

176 

183 

162 

195 

151 

157 

133 

167 

125 

130 

117 

140 

109 

113 

179 

214 

166 

173 

156 

185 

144 

151 

170 

204 

158 

164 

174 

206 

161 

168 

164 

197 

152 

159 

166 

198 

154 

160 

116 

139 

108 

112 

164 

197 

152 

159 

169 

262 

158 

164 

16(> 

199 

154 

160 

158 

189 

147 

152 

170 

204 

158 

U5 

168 

202 

156 

163 

148 

178 

138 

143 

152 

182 

141 

147 

151 

181 

140 

147 

159 

189 

146 

153 

147 

177 

137 

143 

145 

175 

135 

141 

146 

in 

140 

141 

138 

161 

129 

134 

151 

180 

139 

144 

134 

165 

127 

133 

141 

169 

130 

136 

143 

171 

132 

138 

140 

168 

130 

136 

IM 

198 

153 

159 

167 

200 

l.W 

162 

161 

192 

149 

156 

163 

195 

151 

129 

167 

201 

l.W 

lti3 

1(9 

202 

157 

U3 

ItX) 

191 

148 

155 

l(h 

202 

l.Vi 

162 

lUiS 

197 

153 

1(0 

170 

203 

157 

164 

171 

205 

158 

1(.5 

159 

191 

148 

154 

162 

195 

151 

157 

165 

197 

153 

159 

170 

203 

157 

164 

169 

203 

157 

l(i3 

172 

206 

159 

1(.C 

169 

203 

156 

163 

164 

196 

152 

\:iti 

159 

190 

1M\ 

153 

159 

191 

148 

154 

159 

191 

149 

155 

155 

186 

143 

150 

167 

199 

154 

161 

171 

206 

159 

165 

154 

184 

143 

149 

153 

1H4 

142 

147 

179 

214 

166 

173 

155 

186 

144 

149 

158 

190 

147 

153 

179 

214 

166 

173 

179 

214 

165 

173 

136 

163 

126 

132 

173 

200 

158 

165 

l(i3 

195 

151 

158 

142 

168 

132 

136 

159 

190 

147 

154 

1(.3 

195 

151 

157 

139 

167 

129 

134 

164 

197 

153 

100 

166 

199 

154 

161 

161 

193 

150 

156 

194 

233 

180 

188 

164 

196 

152 

158 

196 

235 

182 

190 

163 

195 

151 

157 
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Purchasing  power  of  an  acre  of  farm  crops  in  1909  as  compared  tciih  1899,  the 
tnhJe  showing  the  per  cent  of  1909  values  to  those  of  1899 — CJontinued. 


Articles. 


Harness 

Harrows 

Manure  spreaders 

Mowers 

Plows 

Saddles 

Tedders 

Wagons,  single 

Wagons,  double 

Average,  all  articles 


Com. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

149 

179 

138 

158 

189 

146 

174 

208 

161 

174 

208 

161 

168 

201 

156 

157 

188 

145 

167 

200 

155 

167 

201 

155 

157 

189 

146 

160 

191 

148 

Aver- 
age, all 
cropc 


Percent. 
144 
153 
168 
168 
162 
151 
161 
162 
152 

154 


Now,  no  one  wishes  In  any  way  to  disparage  the  farmer.  After  long  years 
of  rather  unprofitable  fanning  he  has  come  into  his  own  and  is  getting  very 
much  higher  prices  than  he  uded  to  receive.  He  is  not  going  to  be  injured  by  a 
little  reciprocity  with  Canada,  because  the  demand  for  food  products  the  world 
over  is  ever  increasing.  He  is  going  to  continue  to  hold  his  own.  I  repeat, 
causes  that  are  world-wide  have  created  this  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot],  in  some  remarks  made  at  a  prior 
session,  very  accurately  and  skillfully  set  forth  the  difference  in  the  equivalent 
values  of  farm  products  and  other  articles  as  shown  by  comparison  with  10 
years  ago. 

The  following  figures  give  a  comparison  of  prices  per  unit  and  farm  value 
per  acre  of  products  of  the  farm,  with  a  list  showing  the  comparative  prices  of 
articles  purchased  by  farmers  both  In  1909  and  1899.  In  the  list  of  articles 
purchased  is  included  sugar,  fiour,  and  lard,  directly  or  indirectly  the  products 
of  the  farm,  but  for  the  increase  In  the  price  of  the  last  two  articles  the 
disproportion  in  favor  of  the  farmer  would  be  greater : 


Crop! 

\. 

Farm  price  per  unit 

Farm  value  per  acre 
Dec.l— 

Peioent- 
age,  1909 

1899 

1909 

1899 

1909 

to  1889. 

Com 

Wheati 

Oats 

bushels.. 

do.... 

do.... 

CenU. 
30.3 
58.4 
24.9 
40.3 
51.0 
55.7 
39.0 
17.27 
6.6 
«7.24 

CenU. 
59.6 
99.0 
40.5 
55.2 
73.9 
69.9 
54.9 

S10.62 
10.1 
13.9 

2>oUar«. 

8.51 

7.30 

7.94 

10.80 

6.32 

7.74 

36.27 

10.18 

52.02 

S13.32 

DoUan. 
15.20 
15.64 
12.27 
13.41 
11.90 
14.61 
58.63 
15.08 
81.23 
S22.06 

ITS.  6 
214.0 
154.5 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

tons.. 

pounds.. 

do 

- - .  _  - 1 

124.2 
188.3 
18&8 
161.7 
148. 1 
156.2 
165.6 

Average 

9.51 

16.42 

172,7 

1 

1  Spring  and  winter  wheat  combined.  *  Average  value  for  season. 

Comparatice  prices  of  articles  purchased  hy  farmers  in  1909  and  1899. 


Articles. 


Coal  oU,  gallon cents. . 

Coffee,  pound do — 

Flour,  barrel dollars.. 

Lard,  pound cents. . 

Matches,  box do — 

Salt,  barrel dollars. . 

Soap,  cake cents. . 

Starch,  pound do 

Sugar,  pound do 

Tobacco,  plug,  pound do 


14.2 

18.9 
6.3 

16.7 
5.0 
1.6 
4.19 
7.4 
5.73 

46.0 


Percent- 
age, 1909 
to  1899. 


15.1 

93.9 

17.2 

109.8 

4.76 

133.4 

10.3 

151.5 

5.0 

100.0 

1.39 

114.9 

3.99 

106.0 

7.2 

103.8 

6.27 

106.7 

41.7 

1QB.0 
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Cofnparative  prices  of  articles  purchased  hy  fanners  in  1909  and  1899 — Contd. 


^Vrtlcles. 


Brooms,  each cents. 

Dishpans.  each do... 

Dinner  plates,  set do... 

Frol  t  Jars,  doxen do . . . 

Kitchen  diairs,  each do. . . 

Lamps,  each do... 

Stoves,  eadi dollars. 

Tin  pails,  each cents. 

Wooden  buckets,  each do. . . 

Wooden  wash  tubs,  each do . . . 

Gloves,  pair do. . . 

Hats,  each dollars. 

Jumpers,  each cents. 

Overalls,  each do. . . 

Raincoats,  each dollars. 

Rabber  boots,  pair do. . . 

Shirts,  flannel,  each do. . . 

Shoes,  brogan,  pair. do . . . 

Calico,  yard cents. 

Muslin,  yard do... 

Sheeting,  yard do. . . 

Axes,  each do... 

Barb  wire,  100  pounds dollars. 

Danotorks,  each cents. 

Hatchets,  each do . . . 

Lanterns,  each do . . . 

Nails,  100  pounds dollars. 

Pitchforks,  each cents. 

Pincers,  rach do. . . 

Saws,  buck,  each do. . . 

Screw  hooks.  Ikjx do. . . 

Screw  eyes,  box do. . . 

Shoti^uns,  each dollars. 

Steel  traps,  each cents. 

Shovels,  eaich do . . . 

Staples,  100  ponnds dollars. 

Steel  wire,  100  pounds dollars . 

Wire  fence,  rod cents. 

Axle  grease,  box do. . . 

Buggies,  each dollars. 

Boggy  whips,  each cents. 

Com  cutters,  each do. . . 

Churns,  each dollars. 

Cream  separators,  each do. . . 

Grindstones,  each do. . . 

Halters,  each cents. 

Harness,  single,  set dollars. 

Horse  blankets,  each do. . . 

Hogs,  each cents. 

Harrows,  ordinary,  each dollars. 

Manure  spreaders,  each do. . . 

Mowers,  each do... 

Pk;ks,  each cents. 

Plows,  turning,  each dollars. 

.<^ythes,  each cents. 

Saddles,  each dollars . 

Tedders,  each do... 

Watsons,  single,  each do. . , 

Wagons,  double,  each do. . . 

Carbolic  acid,  crude,  pound cents. 

Copperas,  pound do. . . 

Lime,  barrel dollars. 

Paris  green,  pound cents. 

Sulphur,  pound do... 

Witch-hazel, pint  bottle do... 

Baskets,  one-bushel  each do. . . 

Milk  cans.  lO-gallon,  each dollars. 

Milk  pails,  each cents. 

Paints,  ready-mixed,  gallon dollars. 

Paint  brushes,  each cents. 

Rope,  hemp,  pound do. . . 

Saclc,  grain. each do... 

Scales,  small,  each dollars . 

Twine,  binder,  100  pounds do. . . 


1909 


44.0 
31.2 
71.5 
78.4 
81.6 
48.2 
21.8 
24.4 
27.2 
82.6 
84.4 
1.88 
74.0 
80.6 
3.97 
4.18 
L44 
1.94 
6.6 
9.0 
18.2 
89.8 
3.16 
69.0 
59.0 
77.0 
.3. 15 
.56.8 
44.2 
7fi.8 
33.2 
32.4 
11.3- 
27.6 
76.8 
3. 81 
3.76 
36.0 
10.0 
76.80 
42.1 
27.3 
1.04 
59.19 
3.78 
70.6 
18.21 
1.77 
44.8 
10.49 
103.33 
47.23 
70.7 
11.45 
86.0 
16.56 
29.40 
47. 45 
68.83 
35.0 
10.0 
1.29 
30.5 
8.5 
25.0 
51.2 

2.  as 

37.7 
1.62 
76.3 
13.6 
IH.O 
1.04 
9.74 


1899 


Percent- 
age, 1909 
to  1899. 


Average,  all  articles. 


28.6 
28.7 
67.8 
72.8 
72.3 
46.0 
19.7 
23.0 
22.6 
70.4 
71.6 

1.67 
61.4 
65.6 

3.32 

3.24 

1.21 

1.48 

5.2 

7.2 
14.3 
82.6 

2.96 
62.0 
.S3. 8 
72.4 

2.98 
50.8 
41.6 
71.0 
31.6 
31.0 
12.3 
24.6 
70.0 

3.51 

3.57 
34.1 

9.6 
70.30 
39.8 
25.0 
.92 
64.95 

3.44 
63.0 
15.21 

1.58 
38.8 

9.27 
100.55 
46.01 
66.0 
10.76 
74.1 
14.52 
27.40 
44.47 
60.72 
30.0 
10.0 

1.12 
27.0 

8.5 
25  0 
39.0 

2.56 
34.4 

1.29 
67.9 
12.4 
14.0 
.96 

9.06 


153.8 
108.7 
106.4 
107.7 
112.9 
104.8 
110.7 
106.1 
120.4 
117.3 
117.9 
112.6 
120.5 
122.9 
119.6 
129.0 
119!  0 
13L1 
126.9 
125.0 
127.3 
108.7 
106.8 
111.3 
109.7 
106.4 

105. 7 

111. 8 
106.2 
1C8.2 
lO.'i.  1 
104.5 

91.9 

1(^.7 
108.5 
105.3 
105.6 
104.2 
109.2 
105. 8 
109.2 
112.6 
91.1 
109.9 
112.1 
119.7 
112.0 
115.5 
113.2 
102.7 
102.7 
107.1 
106.4 
116.1 
114.0 
107.0 
106.7 
113.4 
116.7 
100.0 
115.2 
113.0 
100.0 
100.0 
131.3 
104.7 
109.6 
125.6 
112.4 
109.7 
128.6 
108.3 
107.6 


112.1 


The  foDowlnf;  Ir  a  stnteinent  Just  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  showing 
the  increafip  in  tht»  number,  acreage,  and  value  of  farms  by  States  during  the 
last  decade: 

4328— S.  Doc.  80, 62-1,  pt  3b 34 
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Some  figures  recently  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  regarding  the  values 
of  &rm  property  in  the  United  States  are  especially  emphatic  in  their  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  farming  population.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  dozen 
States  the  number  of  farms  has  not  increased  and  in  others  tliat  the  acreage, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  improved  land,  is  less  than  10  years  ago.  But  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  where  the  manifest  reason  is 
the  occupation  of  considerable  areas  for  residence,  the  values  of  farm  lands 
have  shown  a  most  remarkable  increase  between  1900  and  1010;  an  increase 
rarely  equaled  in  any  previous  decade  in  any  species  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal. This  increase  has  occurred  not  only  in  States  of  exceptional  growth 
where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  and  their  total  acreage, 
like  Florida,  with  an  increase  in  farm  values  of  203  per  cent;  Oregon,  262  per 
cent;  North  Dakota,  321  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  376  per  cent;  Washington, 
419  per  cent ;  Idaho,  last  of  all,  where  they  are  afraid,  it  seems,  that  their  crop 
of  hay  will  not  bring  so  good  a  price,  518  per  cent,  but  everywhere  there  appears 
a  uniform  increase.    What  does  this  show  except  a  prosperous  condition? 

Alike  in  the  uniformity  of  increase,  though  with  less  percentage,  are  the  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  farm  buildings  and  of  implements  and  machinery.  Only 
one  State  shows  a  decrease  in  either  of  these  particulars,  while  a  considerable 
number  show  that  the  value  has  more  than  trebled. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  CJertainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  the  Senator  recite  those  figures  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  farmers  have  been  too  prosperous  and  that  they  ought  to  be  knocked 
out  by  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Burton.  "  Knocked  out  by  reciprocity  " — let  us  adopt  that  phrase.  Why. 
Mr.  President,  I  confidently  predict  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  the 
course  of  a  year  will  forget  even  his  own  arguments  against  this  bill.  It  can 
not  create  any  such  disaster  as  is  being  talked  about.  You  are  not  going  to 
destroy  the  farmers'  prosperity  by  anything  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  want  to  ask  if  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly.  Does  he 
maintain  that  allowing  Canadian  wheat  to  come  into  this  country  free  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States?    Is  that  his  position? 

Mr.  Burton.  It  will  probably  have  a  slight  effect.  The  proper  calculation  to 
make  would  be  based  on  the  comparative  production  in  the  two  countries  of  5 
to  1,  and  the  natural  reduction  in  the  price  in  the  United  States  would  be  one- 
sixth  of  the  difference  in  price  between  the  two  countries.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  certain  localities  the  effect  will  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  another  question? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gronna.  How  does  the  Senator  account  for  the  fact  that  the  bonded 
warehouses  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line  pay,  on  an  everage,  13  cents  a 
bushel  less  for  Canadian  wheat  in  bond  than  the  American  elevators  in  the  same 
towns  are  paying  for  American  wheat  of  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  Burton.  T  should  doubt  very  much  whether  that  was  a  permanent  con- 
dition ;  but,  if  so,  it  simply  shows  that,  along  the  line  explained  by  the  colleague 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber],  fheir  wheat  goes  into  the 
Eastern  States  or  the  Central  Western  States  for  milling  purposes. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  One  is  for  export  and  the  other  is  consumed  at  home.  That 
is  the  whole  explanation. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  Senator's  time,  but  to-morrow, 
when  I  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  pending  men  sure,  I  shall  insert 
not  only  tables  but  certificates,  and  I  shall  prove  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
It  Is  a  fact  that  the  American  farmer  is  getting  from  10  to  15  cents  more  for  his 
wheat  than  is  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  Burton.  Is  that  condition  permanent? 

Mr.  Ohonna.  Yes;  permanent. 

Mr.  Burton.  The  coUengue  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  repeat,  stated 
that  the  reason  was  that  the  wheat  across  the  border  was  available  for  export, 
nnd  brought  the  price  of  Liverpool  minus  the  freight  to  Liverpool,  warehousing, 
tr}(\  rfinrgefi  of  that  kind,  while  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  line  was  sent 

Info  fbi» 
'**    WffMAMS.  The  Minneapolis  mills. 

*^f'RTON.  Does  it  go  to  the  Minneapolis  mills? 
tH 'II Mara.  It  is  consumed  at  home. 
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Some  figures  recently  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  regarding  the  values 
of  farm  property  in  the  United  States  are  especially  emphatic  in  their  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  farming  population.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  dossen 
States  the  number  of  farms  has  not  increased  and  in  others  that  the  acreage, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  improved  land,  is  less  than  10  years  ago.  But  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  where  the  manifest  reason  is 
the  occupation  of  considerable  areas  for  residence,  the  values  of  farm  lands 
have  shown  a  most  remarlsable  increase  between  1900  and  1910;  an  increase 
rarely  equaled  in  any  previous  decade  in  any  species  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal. This  increase  has  occurred  not  only  in  States  of  exceptional  growth 
where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  and  their  total  acreage, 
like  Morida,  with  an  increase  in  farm  values  of  203  per  cent ;  Oregon,  262  per 
cent;  North  Dakota,  321  per  cent;  South  Dakota,  376  per  cent;  Washington, 
419  per  cent ;  Idaho,  last  of  all,  where  they  are  afraid,  it  seems^  that  their  crop 
of  hay  will  not  bring  so  good  a  price,  518  per  cent,  but  everywhere  there  appears 
a  uniform  increase.    What  does  this  show  except  a  prosperous  condition? 

Alike  in  the  uniformity  of  increase,  though  with  less  percentage,  are  the  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  farm  buildings  and  of  Implements  and  machinery.  Only 
one  State  shows  a  decrease  in  either  of  these  particulars,  while  a  considerable 
number  show  that  the  value  has  more  than  trebled. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  the  Senator  recite  those  figures  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  farmers  have  been  too  prosperous  and  that  they  ought  to  be  knocked 
out  by  reciprocity? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  "  Knocked  out  by  reciprocity  " — let  us  adopt  that  phrase.  Why, 
Mr.  President,  I  confidently  predict  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  the 
course  of  a  year  will  forget  even  his  own  arguments  against  this  bill.  It  can 
not  create  any  such  disaster  as  is  being  talked  about.  You  are  not  going  to 
destroy  the  farmers'  prosperity  by  anything  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Burton.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  want  to  ask  if  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly.  Does  he 
maintain  that  allowing  Canadian  wheat  to  come  into  this  country  free  will  have 
no  effect  upon  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States?    Is  that  his  position? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  It  will  probably  have  a  slight  effect.  The  proper  calculation  to 
make  would  be  based  on  the  comparative  production  in  the  two  countries  of  5 
to  1,  and  the  natural  reduction  in  the  price  in  the  United  States  would  be  one- 
sixth  of  the  difference  in  price  between  the  two  countries.  I  do  not  deny  that 
in  cei*tain  localities  the  effect  will  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  him  another  question? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  How  does  the  Senator  account  for  the  fact  that  the  bonded 
warehouses  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line  pay,  on  an  everage,  13  cents  a 
bushel  less  for  Canadian  wheat  in  bond  than  the  American  elevators  in  the  same 
towns  are  paying  for  American  wheat  of  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  should  doubt  very  much  whether  that  was  a  permanent  con- 
dition ;  but,  if  so,  it  simply  shows  that,  along  the  line  explained  by  the  colleague 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber],  their  wheat  goes  into  the 
Eastern  States  or  the  Central  Western  States  for  milling  purposes. 

Mr.  McCumber.  One  is  for  export  and  the  other  is  consnniod  at  home.  That 
is  the  whole  explanation. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  Senator's  time,  but  to-morrow, 
when  I  intend  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  pending  measure,  I  shall  insert 
not  only  tables  but  certificates,  and  I  shall  prove  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  American  farmer  is  getting  from  10  to  15  cents  more  for  his 
wheat  than  is  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Is  that  condition  permanent? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes;  permanent. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  colleague  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  repeat,  stated 
that  the  reason  was  that  the  wheat  across  the  border  was  available  for  export, 
and  brought  the  price  of  Liverpool  minus  the  freight  to  Uverpool,  warehousing, 
and  charges  of  that  kind,  while  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  line  was  sent 
into  the 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Minneapolis  mills. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Does  it  go  to  the  Minneapolis  mills? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  It  is  consumed  at  home. 
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Mr.  BUBT0I7.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  while  I  am  a  protectionist,  and 
a  strong  one,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  unnatural  situation  that  wheat  in 
one  warehouse  right  within  a  few  miles  of  wheat  in  another  warehouse,  the 
grain  being  alilce  valuable  for  bread,  should  differ  in  price  13  or  15  cents  on 
one  side  because  of  any  such  artificial  or  arbitrnry  arrangement  as  that.  It  is 
confined  to  one  locality,  evidently.  There  is  no  such  general  difference  through- 
out the  United  States.  I  must  say  also  that  I  do  not  yet  see  how,  when  so 
considerable  a  quantity  of  wheat  is  exported  from  the  United  States,  the  price 
of  surplus  wheat  of  North  Dalcota  can  fail  to  be  governed  by  the  export  price. 

Mr.  Oronna.  I  wish  to  correct  the  Senator.  The  warehouses  are  both  in  the 
same  city  or  town  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Yes;  but  Canadian  wheat,  of  course,  is  in  bond.  It  must  be 
carried  through  in  bond. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  almost  feel  that  I  am  imposing  on  the  good  nature  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  BURTOI7.  Not  by  any  means.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Gbonha.  I  wish  to  aslc  the  Senator  another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Ganada  to-day  ships  into  this  country,  or  imports  into  this  country,  about  ten 
times  as  much  dairy  products  as  we  export  to  Canada? 

Mr.  BiTBTON.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  GsoRHA.  Well,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  make  the  statement,  the 
statistical 

Mr.  BuBTOif.  In  many  things  we  ship  more  in  there  than  they  ship  in  here. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Of  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  Canada  last  year  exported  to  this 
coontry  more  than  $800,000  worth. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Obohha.  Of  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  milk,  and  cream. 

Mr.  BtTBTON.  That  is  not  an  enormous  quantity.  I  know  a  single  county  that 
produces  more  than  that 

Mr.  Gbonna.  We  exported  to  Canada  some  $80,000  worth— less  than  $90,000. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  If  the  Senator  has  the  figures  on  that  subject,  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  he  would  present  them  to  the  Senate.  In  a  little  time  I  could  find 
some  showing  that  the  total  amount  of  eggs  that  they  ship  to  the  whole  world 
Is  less  than  $100,000  worth,  proving  that  they  are  consumed  at  home.  They 
bave  a  home  market,  Just  as  we  do.  It  is  a  growing  country,  with  a  constantly 
Increasing  demand  for  ftirm  products  from  industrial  and  professional  classes. 
A  stranger  thing  might  happen  than  that  the  time  would  come  in  60  or  76 
years  when  they  would  be  importing  certain  agricultural  products  on  a  large 
scale. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  care  to  insert 
any  tables  of  mine  now  or  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  while  he 
Is  making  a  speech,  but  I  shall  to-morrow  submit  a  table  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Very  good.  I  have  the  Canadian  Yearbook  right  here  by  me, 
and  if  there  were  time  I  could  refer  to  it  Let  us  look  at  the  increase  in  the 
values  of  farm  lands  in  a  few  other  States  in  addition  to  those  very  large 
amounts  that  I  have  given.  Arkansas's  increase  is  133  per  cent;  California's, 
109  per  cent;  Colorado's,  which  I  did  not  mention,  100  per  cent;  and  even 
Pennqrlvania,  with  its  great  industrial  growth  and  abandonment  of  lands  for 
mining  and  industrial  purposes,  shows  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  Ohio  shows 
an  increase  of  67  per  cent  and  New  York  of  28  per  cent  in  the  value  of  lands. 

I  should  certainly  hesitate  a  very  long  time  to  advocate  any  policy  which 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  farmer,  whatever 
my  opinion  might  be  of  the  best  tariff  policy  to  be  adopted.  The  simple  fact  is, 
however,  a  tiller  of  the  soil  supplies  articles  the  prices  of  which  have  increased 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  average  of  other  commodities.  It  is  probable 
that  by  reason  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  dlRtrlbution  and  the  Increase  In 
the  profits  of  the  middleflian  be  has  not  realized  the  benefits  which  he  should. 
This  subject  requires  the  careful  attention  of  Congress  and  such  legislation 
as  may  give  the  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  increased  prices  for  f^rm  produce. 
The  remedy  lies  not  in  tariff  legislation,  but  in  other  directions. 

ATTBACTIONS  OF  FABM   LIFE. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  discussion  of  the  hardships  and  arduous  labors  of 
the  farmer.    From  an  experience  of  some  years  on  the  farm  I  can  express  my 
In  mnch  of  what  has  been  snld.    The  farmer  labors  early  and  late. 
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in  all  kinds  of  weather,  In  the  midst  of  numerous  discouragements  from  drought* 
from  Insects,  from  a  multitude  of  causes  which  endanger  his  cropn  and  nuike 
his  returns  unequal  and  uncertain  from  year  to  year.  But,  after  all,  bis  lui|ipl- 
ness  and  prosperity  are  more  thoroughly  assured  than  that  of  any  other  ele- 
ment of  our  population.  It  is  true  there  is  not  before  him  any  dazzling  pros- 
pect of  social  prominence  or  political  preferment  He  has  no  quickening  pros- 
pect to  be  numbered  among  the  millionaires  and  great  capitalists  of  the  coaulry. 
His  life  is  apart  from  the  busy  centers  of  population,  with  their  whirl  of  amuse- 
ments and  opportunities  for  recreation.  But,  withal,  his  life  Is  in  that  most 
wholesome  of  all  theaters,  the  open  air,  in  full  sight  of  the  heavens  and  with  a 
clear  sky  overhead.  The  trees  and  brooks  which  many  travel  miles  to  see  are 
daily  before  his  eyes.  The  enervating  influences  of  bad  air  and  of  rnimiied 
quarters  are  not  his  lot.  However  much  the  cities  may  thrive,  he  may  hare 
the  consciousness  that  the  cities  must  depend  upon  him.  If  he  has  not  the  same 
opportunity  for  the  pleasure  and  dissipation  of  this  modern  day,  he  has  a  leas 
exciting  and  a  happier  domestic  life,  and  confidently  expects  that,  while  hl^ 
horizon  may  be  limited,  his  children  may  be  the  heirs  to  the  richest  prises  of 
fortune.  For  true  it  is  that  in  all  great  branches  of  industry,  in  the  State, 
finance,  and  in  the  professions,  the  sons  of  farmers  have  enjoyed  and  will  enjoy 
a  proud  preeminence.  In  the  whole  range  of  human  employment  there  Is  no 
one  who  has  less  occasion  for  envy.  In  the  acquisition  of  qualities  which  gl^o 
strength  and  long  life  the  farmer  is  easily  in  the  lead.  ComiNire  with  bis  ihM- 
tion  that  of  the  miner  who  goes  to  the  pit's  mouth  and  descends  Into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  not  entirely  certain  that  he  will  ever  see  the  light  again :  the  ma- 
chinist or  workman  in  the  factory,  who  must  always  labor  within  quarters 
more  or  less  cramped  and  in  an  unwholesome  atmosphere,  and  In  the  winter 
months  can  not  see  his  family  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  Indeed,  com- 
pare with  the  fanner  the  busy  man  of  affairs,  racked  by  anxiety,  sometimes  not 
knowing  whether  the  morrow  may  bring  success  or  ruin.  No  wonder  the  turns 
and  daughters  of  the  farmer  attain  so  prominent  a  place  In  our  American  life. 
They  are  free  from  the  distractions  and  excitement,  the  unwholesome  surround- 
ings and  Influence  which  often  make  life  a  travesty  on  what  It  should  be 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  in  any  undue  laudation  or  disparagement  of 
any  of  our  population.  It  is  our  duty  to  legislate  as  best  we  may  for  all  the 
occupations  which  go  to  make  up  our  complex  civilization,  and  In  such  legisla- 
tion there  is  nothing  which  should  nppeal  to  us  more  than  to  give  to  all  an 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  can  hardly  accept  without  demur  tlie 
pessimistic  forecast  of  those  who  think  that  our  agricultural  production  will 
tall  below  our  consumption  in  so  short  a  time.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  a  few  days  ago,  a  very  large  share — he  said  one-half,  I  believe — of 
the  lands  of  private  ownership  are  yet  to  be  cultivated.  Regions  which  were 
regarded  as  desert  wastes,  by  irrigation  have  come  to  be  numbered  among  the 
most  productive  lands  In  the  world,  and  In  this  connection  I  may  say:  Why 
should  those  who  oppose  reciprocity  with  Canada  because  it  will  Increase  the 
supply  of  needful  articles,  favor  the  development  of  lands  by  Irrlgatioa?  If 
increase  in  one  direction  Is  harmful,  increase  in  the  other  is  also  harmful. 

FREVIOrS   BECIPBOCITT   AGBEEMENT8. 

I  wish  now,  Mr.  President,  to  take  up  a  question  to  which  I  should  like  to 
give  longer  time,  though  I  think  I  can  dispose  of  it  in  a  few  minutes;  that  is. 
previous  reciprocity  agreements.  I  take  it  it  is  the  desire  to  adjourn  at  nbout 
5  o'clock,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Penbose.  At  5  o'clock,  or  6.  perhaps,  if  the  Senator  would  prefer  6, 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  I  can  finish  my  remarks  to-night 

Frequent  references  have  been  made  in  the  Senate  and  In  popular  dlscnssloo 
to  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  Great 
Britain  for  Canada,  which  was  in  force  from  1855  to  1S66.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  this  agreement  resulted  In  great  disadvantages  to  the  United  States;  and 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  a  decisive  rote  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  the  latter  part  of  1864.  It  is  confidently  as- 
serted that  the  proposed  agreement  now  pending  is  similar  to  the  prior  one.  and 
that,  like  the  former,  it  will  result  in  disadvantage.  True,  that  was  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  one  now  under  consideration,  though  it  gave  free  access 
to  the  wool  of  Canada  and  retained  duties  on  hay  and  hops.  But  the  most 
superficial  examination  of  circumstances  relating  to  this  former  pad.  In  the 
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H^t  of  circumstances  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  shows  the  reason 
for  its  revocation.  In  the  ilrst  place,  let  it  be  noted — I  want  to  call  special 
attention  to  this — ^that  there  was  absolutely  no  protest  against  it  from  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States ;  no  remonstrance  was  filed  with  Ck)ngress,  either 
by  them  or,  in  fact,  by  anyone.  The  preponderant  sentiment,  as  manifested  in 
the  country,  was  for  radical  changes  in  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  but  not  for 
revocation. 

There  was  some  slight  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  wool  of  Vermont  might 
be  injured;  but  the  facts  stated  in  this  regard  were  easily  refuted  and  no  one 
stood  sponsor  for  them.  Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  said  that  in  1855  he 
had  opposed  the  treaty  and  that  he  opposed  it  then ;  that  it  did  no  good  to  the 
miner  or  to  the  agriculturist:  but  he  mnd**  no  specifications.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence in  all  the  discussion  that  the  prices  of  farm  produce  were  diminished  one 
iota  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  agricultural  interests  west  of  the  Alleghenies  opposed  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  for  two  reasons.  One  was  that  they  had  facilities  in  their  region 
for  the  transiiortntion  of  their  products  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  ami  as 
navigation  on  this  route  was  secured  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  they  feared  they 
would  lose  that  opportunity  in  case  of  Its  revocation.  The  pequel  was  that 
they  were  still  allowed  the  privilege  and  that  the  tieaty  of  Washington  in  1871 
established  the  permanent  rights  of  the  United  States  to  use  it.  Another 
reason  was  the  fear  that  internal-revenue  duties  would  be  imi)osed  upon  some 
of  their  products.  At  that  time  intemal-revenue  duties  were  imposed  on  almost 
evenrthing. 

There  was  substantial  opposition  from  the  transportation  interests  of  the 
country,  who  desired  a  monopoly  in  carrying  the  grain  and  products  of  the 
interior  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  most  important  objection  to  it  arose 
from  the  imposition  of  heavy  internal-revenue  taxes  on  numerous  categories  of 
products  in  the  United  States,  which  were  thereby  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
competition  with  the  Canadian  producer,  who  could  send  his  articles  into  the 
United  States  without  payment  either  of  internal-revenue  taxes  or  duties. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Internal-revenue 
system  established  at  that  time  was  n  most  remarkable  one.  Taken  all  in  all. 
we  shall  probably  not  look  upon  its  like  again  in  any  plan  of  taxation.  It  was 
especially  characterized  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  taxed.  In  speaking 
of  the  effect  of  our  system  of  internal  taxation,  an  Austrian  writer  has  said : 

The  cltlsen  of  the  Union  paid  a  tax  every  boar  of  the  day.  either  dlrectlT  or  Indirectly. 
for  each  act  of  hia  life,  for  his  movable  and  immovable  property,  for  his  income  as  well 
aa  hIa  expenditure,  for  hia  business  as  well  as  his  pleasure. 

Repairs  on  bnildlngs  were  taxed.  The  householder  could  not  improve  his 
dwelling  without  paying  a  fine  for  doing  so.  Every  successive  process  of  manu- 
facture was  taxed,  as  well  as  almost  every  operation  of  business  or  commerce. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  this  system,  Mr.  President,  and  it  has  Fonie  bearhiK 
on  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that  two  opposing  theories  as  to  internal- 
revenue  taxation  were  advanced  at  this  time.  One  was  by  Senator  Sherman, 
of  Ohio,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  objects  of  taxation  should  be  limited. 
while  the  other  was  advanced  by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  that  the  largest 
possible  numl)er  of  articles  should  be  subject  to  internal  taxation,  with  the 
tbonght  of  making  the  whole  country  and  all  classes  bear  the  burden  equally. 
The  latter  theory  was  adopted,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the  most  expert 
opinion  in  regard  to  internal-revenue  taxation  now  favors  limiting  the  number 
to  a  few  well-ascertained  objects.  This  was  a  sufiScIent  reason  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  treaty.  It  is  plainly  evident  th:it  in  the  face  of  such  a  disadvantage 
as  this  it  was  not  fair  to  the  American  producer  to  allow  the  free  Importation 
of  Canadian  produce. 

There  was  another  reason,  almost  as  important,  for  the  abrogation  of  this 
treaty.  In  those  days  there  was  no  united  Canada  and  each  of  the  Provinces 
had  its  separate  system  of  import  duties.  Up  to  about  the  year  1863  there 
was  a  substantial  balance  in  our  ftivor  In  the  trade  with  Canada.  Then  divers 
hl^er  protective  duties  came  to  be  enforced  in  the  several  Provinces,  the  rates 
being  increased  in  some  instances  100  per  cent  and  in  others  60  per  cent  This 
placed  our  trade  at  a  very  great  disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand,  very  few 
dutiable  articles  were  sent  across  the  line  to  the  United  States.  The  statement 
was  made,  and  not  contradicted,  that  the  duties  collected  on  the  Canadian 
border  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  collection.  Here,  Mr.  President, 
were  ample  reasons  for  the  revocation  of  this  treaty. 
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Denmark,  governing  trade  with  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  by  which  sugar  ^ 
to  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent.  A  very  elaborate  and  imports 
agreement  was  made  under  the  direction  of  President  McKinley  with  Fran* 
which  included  a  very  large  schedule  of  articles,  on  which  reductions  varyi 
from  5  to  20  per  cent  were  to  be  granted. 

This  was  an  important  one  because  it  is  a  nation  on  the  same  footing  ; 
ourselves.  It  Included  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  various  chemicals,  pr 
served  fruits,  medicinal  preparations  and  perfumery,  earthen  and  glass  war 
cutlery,  paper,  all  of  them  competitive  articles. 

It  seems  to  me  this  enumerated  list  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Presideo 
McKinley  favored  not  only  the  principle  but  the  practice  of  reciprocity,  an* 
reciprocity  in  competitive  articles. 

In  significant  words,  he  said  in  his  second  inaugural : 

Our  diversified  productions,  however,  are  Increasing  in  such  unprecedented  Tolume  u 
to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still  further  enlarging  our  foreign  markets  by  broader 
commercial  relations.  For  this  purpose  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  should  in  libera) 
spirit  be  carefully  cultivated  and  promoted. 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  Mr.  McKinley's  administration 
was  the  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Cuba,  under  which  we  were  to  admit 
at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  sugar  imported  from  that  island.  That  arrange- 
ment was  not  ratified  during  the  life  of  President  McKinley,  but  was  earnestly 
advocated  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  was  adopted  during  his  administration 
in  the  month  of  November,  1903. 

The  project  for  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  submitted  by  President 
Grant  in  1874  proposed  three  schedules  for  eventual  free  admission  into  i>oth 
countries.  Schedule  A  consisted  of  the  same  list  of  articles  Included  in  the 
treaty  of  1854.  Schedule  B  contained  a  list  of  39  agricultural  implements. 
Schedule  C  enumerated  a  long  list  of  manufactures,  including  boots  and  shoes 
and  machinery  for  making  the  same;  cotton  denims,  drillings,  and  tickings; 
carts  and  wagons;  iron  nails,  bolts,  and  castings;  steel  rails  and  plates;  print 
paper  and  machines  for  making  the  same;  and  tweeds  of  wool.  This  is  a 
very  broad,  comprehensive  list,  amounting,  practically,  to  free  trade  between 
the  contracting  countries. 

The  agreement  contemplated  that  each  of  the  above  schedules  were  to  be 
reduced  by  a  sliding  scale.  From  July  1,  1875,  to  June  30,  1876,  two- thirds  of 
the  regular  duties  were  to  be  imposed;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  one- 
third  the  regular  duties ;  while  after  July  1,  1877,  and  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
all  articles  enumerated  In  the  three  schedules  were  to  be  admitted  duty  free 
into  each  country  when  coming  from  the  other. 

I  now  come  to  certain  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  in  the  administration 
of  President  Arthur,  who  also  gave  his  approval  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
In  1SS3  he  submitted  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  providing  for  the  free  admission 
into  this  country  of  eggs — the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  fearful  of  the 
admission  of  eggs — beef,  hides,  unrefined  sugar,  and  vegetables.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  also  negotiated  similar  treaties  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
with  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  but  failed  because  Congress  neglected  to  enact  stipulated  confirma- 
tory legislation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  regarding  the  treaties  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  with  Spain  that  they  were  both  withdrawn  from  the 
Senate  the  following  year  by  President  Cleveland. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1859  President  Buchanan  sub- 
mitted a  very  comprehensive  reciprocity  agreement  with  Mexico,  proposing  to 
admit  into  each  country  when  coming  from  the  other,  at  reduced  rates  or  free 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  determine — it  gave  an  option — ^a 
wide  range  of  articles,  including  practically  all  farm  products,  all  cotton  fabrics 
except  brown  sheeting,  and  farming  and  mining  implements. 

BECIPBOCITY  TREATIES   ALWAYS   AROUSE  OPPOSITION. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  no  reciprocal  arrangement  has  ever 
oeen  entered  into  by  any  nation  that  has  not  aroused  violent  opposition,  which 
opposition,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  has  been  proven  by  experience  to  be 
gttiundless.  This  was  true  when  the  various  countries  of  Germany  formed  a 
Kullvereln,  or  customs  union,  in  the  early  thirties. 

— '<9  included  the  States  of  north  Germany,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  a  few 
States  of  Bonth  Germany.    It  afterwards  H<w*nmo  nractically  universtJ. 
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I-^t  rs  cite  51  few  facts,  begiuning  with  the  dope  of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  James 
A.  Garfield,  elected  as  a  liepublican  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
ISaO,  in  1866  voted  against  the  revocation  of  the  treaty  with  Canada,  and  with 
him  voted  such  a  stalwart  protectionist  as  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Randall.  President 
Grant  and  his  secretary,  Hamilton  Fish,  advised  the  renewal  of  this  treaty  in 
1874.  And  I  w.«mt  to  refer  to  that  a  little  later.  In  the  year  1875  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  which  provided  for  the  free  admission  of 
vecetables,  undresFed  hides  and  skins,  tini'eflued  sugar,  and  other  articles  then 
subject  to  duty. 

To-day  more  sugar  is  brought  Into  this  country  from  Hawaii  than  all  of  the 
beet  sugar  raised  in  the  countr3%  and  more  than  all  of  the  cane  sugar.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  duty  on  sugar,  which  changes  the  situation  somewhat,  and  primarily 
I  am  making  these  quotations  only  to  show  what  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
reciprocity  has  been.  Although  Mr.  Blaine  voted  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Canadian  treaty  in  1805,  in  1890  he  sent  to  Senator  Hale,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  McKinley  bill  in  the  Senate,  an  Interesting  amendment,  as  follows : 

And  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized,  without  further  legislation. 
to  declare  the  ports  of  the  United  States  fre^  and  open  to  all  products  of  any  nation  of 
the  American  bemlsphere  upon  which  no  export  duties  arc  imposed,  whenever  and  so  long 

*  "  ai. 


such  nation  vhall  admit  to  its  ports,  trf*o.  of  all  national,  provincial  < State),  munlcini  . 

and  other  taxes,  flour,  com  meal,  and  other  breadstuffs ;  preserved  meats,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  fruits ;  cottonseed  oil,  rice,  and  other  provisions,  including  all  articles  of  food ; 
loinber,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  wooa;  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
mining  and  mechanical  machinery ;  and  structural  iron,  steel  rails,  locomotives,  railway 
cars  and  supplies,  street  cars,  refined  petroleum,  or  such  other  products  of  the  United 
States  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Here  was  provision  for  the  very  broadest  reciprocity  with  all  America, 
including  Canada,  of  course. 

Mr.  Shoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shoot.  Does  the  Senator  understand  that  if  such  a  proposition  wbs  to- 
day made  to  Canada  she  would  accept  it? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  am  not  sure  that  she  would.  There  was  a  time  when  probably 
she  would  have  accepted  it. 

Mr.  Shoot.  My  information  is  otherwise,  that  Canada  to-day.  If  such  a 
proposition  as  that  was  offered  her,  would  reject  it. 

Mr.  Burton.  In  the  last  14  or  15  years  a  great  manufacturing  interest  has 
grown  up  in  Canada.  There  Is  a  manufacturers*  association  there  which  is  one 
of  the  strongest  business  or  commercial  associations,  I  think  I  may  say  without 
exaggeration,  in  the  world,  and  they  have  the  same  idea  of  fostering  home 
Industry  and  manufactures  which  has  prevailed  in  this  country. 

Referring  again  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Blaine,  persons  who 
Interviewed  Mr.  McKinley  at  that  time  state  that  this  amendment  met  his 
approval  and  that  he  advocated  and  voted  for  It  in  the  committee. 

What  I  want  to  call  attention  to  Is  that  this  was  sweeping  and  included  coun- 
tries where  conditions  were  widely  different 

I  remember  a  discussion  years  ago  In  the  House  in  which  a  woolgrower  of 
Iowa — Iowa  was  then  a  large  wool-producing  State — said  that  they  could  raise 
wool  In  Brazil  as  cheap  as  they  could  raise  hay.  Nevertheless  this  resolution 
drawn  by  Mr.  Blaine  proposed  to  throw  down  all  barriers  in  the  Northern  and 
Sonthem  Hemispheres. 

Later  during  McKlnley's  administration  he  authorized  and  instructed  Mr. 
KasBon  to  negotiate  certain  trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries.  These 
trade  agreements,  rejected  by  the  Senate,  Included  certain  competitive  articles. 
In  the  year  1800  he  transmitted  a  convention  with  Barbados  providing  for  a 
reduction  of  12^  per  cent  from  the  rates  of  duty  on  cane  sugar  and  molasses, 
fresh  fruits,  and  fresh  vegetables  imported  into  the  United  States;  in  the  same 
year  a  convention  with  British  Guiana  providing  for  a  reduction  of  12^  per 
cent  on  practically  the  same  articles;  also  conventions  with  Jamaica  and 
Bermuda  providing  for  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent  on  cane  sugar  and  molasses, 
and  20  per  cent  on  fresh  vegetiibles,  oranges,  lemons,  and  potatoes  from  Jamaica 
and  upon  other  articles  from  Bermuda,  omitting  sugar;  a  more  Important 
coDTentlon  with  Argentina  In  1809.  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  admit  sugar, 
hides,  and  wool  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent :  also,  in  the  same  year,  one  with 
Ecuador,  which  admitted  cane  sugar  and  hides  and  skins  of  neat  cattle  at  a 
redaction  of  20  per  cent  A  convention  was  also  concluded  with  Nicaragua, 
admitting  sugar,  hides,  and  skins  at  20  per  cent  reduction;  and,  in  1000,  with 
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Denmark,  governing  trade  with  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  by  which  sugar  was 
to  be  admitted  at  a  reduction  of  12^  per  cent.  A  very  elaborate  and  Important 
agreement  was  made  under  the  direction  of  President  McKinley  with  France, 
which  included  a  very  large  schedule  of  articles,  on  which  reductions  varying 
from  5  to  20  per  cent  were  to  be  granted. 

This  was  an  important  one  because  it  is  a  nation  on  the  same  footing  as 
ourselves.  It  included  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  also  various  chemicals,  pre- 
served fruits,  medicinal  preparations  and  perfumery,  earthen  and  glass  ware, 
cutlery,  paper,  all  of  them  competitive  articles. 

It  seems  to  me  this  enumerated  list  is  sufficient  to  show  that  President 
McKinley  favored  not  only  the  principle  but  the  practice  of  reciprocity,  and 
reciprocity  in  competitive  articles. 

In  significant  words,  he  said  in  his  second  inaugural : 

Our  diveralfled  productions,  however,  are  increasing  in  such  unprecedented  volume  as 
to  admonish  us  of  the  necessity  of  still  further  enlarging  our  foreign  markets  by  broader 
commercial  relations.  For  this  purpose  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  should  in  liberal 
spirit  be  carefully  cultivated  ana  promoted. 

One  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  Mr.  McKinley*s  administration 
was  the  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Cuba,  under  which  we  were  to  admit 
at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  sugar  imported  from  that  island.  That  arrange- 
ment was  not  ratified  during  the  life  of  President  McKinley,  but  was  earnestly 
advocated  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  was  adopted  during  his  administration 
in  the  month  of  November,  1903. 

The  project  for  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  submitted  by  President 
Grant  in  1874  proposed  three  schedules  for  eventual  free  admission  into  both 
countries.  Schedule  A  consisted  of  the  same  list  of  articles  included  in  the 
treaty  of  1854.  Schedule  B  contained  a  list  of  39  agricultural  implements. 
Schedule  C  enumerated  a  long  list  of  manufactures,  including  boots  and  shoes 
and  machinery  for  making  the  same;  cotton  denims,  drillings,  and  tickings; 
carts  and  wagons;  iron  nails,  bolts,  and  castings;  steel  rails  and  plates;  print 
paper  and  machines  for  making  the  same;  and  tweeds  of  wool.  This  is  a 
very  broad,  comprehensive  list,  amounting,  practically,  to  free  trade  between 
the  contracting  countries. 

The  agreement  contemplated  that  each  of  the  above  schedules  were  to  be 
reduced  by  a  sliding  scale.  From  July  1,  1875,  to  June  30,  1876,  two-thirds  of 
the  regular  duties  were  to  be  imposed;  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  one- 
third  the  regular  duties ;  while  after  July  1,  1877,  and  for  a  period  of  21  years, 
all  articles  enumerated  in  the  three  schedules  were  to  be  admitted  duty  free 
into  each  country  when  coming  from  the  other. 

I  now  come  to  certain  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  in  the  administration 
of  President  Arthur,  who  also  gave  his  approval  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 
In  1883  he  submitted  a  treaty  with  Mexico,  providing  for  the  free  admission 
into  this  country  of  eggs — the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  fearful  of  the 
admission  of  eggs — beef,  hides,  unrefined  sugar,  and  vegetables.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  also  negotiated  similar  treaties  with  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
with  Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  but  failed  because  Congress  neglected  to  enact  stipulated  confirma- 
tory legislation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  regarding  the  treaties  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  with  Spain  that  they  were  both  withdrawn  from  the 
Senate  the  following  year  by  President  Cleveland. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  1859  President  Buchanan  sub- 
mitted a  very  comprehensive  reciprocity  agreement  with  Mexico,  proposing  to 
admit  into  each  counti-y  when  coming  from  the  other,  at  reduced  rates  or  free 
as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  might  determine— it  gave  an  option — a 
wide  range  of  articles,  including  practically  all  farm  products,  all  cotton  fabrics 
except  brown  sheeting,  and  farming  and  mining  implements. 

BECIPBOCITY  TREATIES   ALWAYS   AROUSE  OPPOSITION. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  no  reciprocal  arrangement  has  ever 
oeen  entere<l  into  by  any  nation  that  has  not  aroused  violent  opposition,  which 
opposition,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  has  been  proven  by  experience  to  be 
groundless.  This  was  true  when  the  various  countries  of  Germany  formed  a 
zoUverein,  or  customs  union,  in  the  early  thirties. 

This  included  the  States  of  north  Germany,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  a  few 
of  the  States  of  south  Germany.    It  afterwards  became  practically  universal. 
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For  part  of  the  time  there  was  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Austria  on  one 
Bide  and  those  forming  the  zollverein  on  the  other.  Though  those  who  Joined 
In  this  agreement  were  of  the  same  language,  there  were  diversities  in  religion, 
In  the  form  of  government,  and  in  trade  conditions;  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  population  and  of  those  engaged  in 
different  forms  of  manufacture — as,  for  example,  makers  of  yam  and  makers 
of  doth — ^were  plainly  in  evidence.  In  addition  to  all  these,  there  were  tradi- 
tional grounds  of  repulsion. 

There  was  one  other  important  objection  to  the  agreement.  The  customs 
collected  at  the  different  customhouses  of  all  these  various  States  were  divided 
pro  rata  according  to  population.  Apparently  there  was  a  grievous  injustice  in 
that,  such  countries  as  Prussia  received  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  than  they  would  have  received  from  the  duties  collected  at  their 
customhouses.  Nevertheless  this  agreement  was  so  helpful  to  the  German  States 
as  a  whole,  and  in  fact  to  each  of  them,  that  it  continued  down  to  the  formation 
of  the  German  Empire  in  1870-71.  When,  for  political  as  much  as  for  economic 
reasons,  Napoleon  III  in  1860  entered  into  a  treaty  with  England  which  involved 
very  considerable  reduction  in  duties  collected  there  was  the  same  opposition, 
but  both  countries  were  aided  by  the  readjustment  of  trade  relations  between 
them. 

The  free  admission  of  sugar  from  Porto  Uico,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  a 
limited  amount  from  the  Philippines,  awakened  violent  opposition.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Cuba  in  1903 ;  it  can  be  vividly  remem- 
bered by  some  in  this  Chamber.  But  both  countries  have  gained  by  the  ar- 
rangement. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   AMENDING   THE   PACT. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  made  with  reference  to  amending  this  prop- 
osition and  some  degree  of  censure  has  been  visited  upon  the  administration 
for  sending  in  this  agreement  at  all.  But,  Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion it  is  the  clear  right  of  the  President  to  make  communications  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress.  It  is  his  right  also  to  express  in  public  addresses 
in  whatever  terms  he  may  choose  his  advocacy  of  any  line  of  policy.  Not  only 
President  Taft  but  his  predecessor  and  other  Presidents  have  made  free  to 
advocate  national  policies  recommended  by  them  in  messages  with  no  uncertain 
voice.  Otherwise  the  President  is  neither  the  leader  of  his  party  nor  does  he 
occupy  that  place  in  the  public  attention  which  the  public  demands  of  him. 

Of  course,  it  is  for  the  Senate  «nd  the  House  to  accept  or  reject  or  amend  any 
pro|x>sition  that  be  mny  send  here.  I  think,  however,  we  overlook  numerous 
lui^riniv-es  in  which  h\Us  In  completed  form  have  boeu  sent  ia  by  the  President 
or  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Secretary  Chase,  in  a  Ki)ecial  session  called  July  4, 
]>4t>l,  sent  in  a  complete  tariff  bill  which  was  accepted  almost  verbatim  by  the 
Congress,  nn  act  which  I  think  was  T)aRsed  in  the  Congress  about  the  18th  of 
July,  and  went  into  effect  August  5,  1861. 

iiet  lis  concede  for  the  minute  that  the  agreement  is  not  a  completed  pact 
until  it  is  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadian  Parliament;  what  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do?  This  is  a  great  in- 
ternational question,  an  international  agreement  framed  after  long  consultation 
between  tiie  commissioners  of  Canada  and  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States,  and  approved  by  the  resi)ective  executive  departments  of  the  two  sepa- 
rate countries.  Xo  tariff  bill  pleases  everybody.  This  agreement  probably  did 
not  altogotber  satisfy  President  Taft  and  his  administration  nor  did  it  entirely 
please  the  Onadians.  Bat  it  is  here  before  us  and,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  that  it  be  adopted  in  its  entirety  as  it  appears  here  to  day,  without  any 
effort  at  amendment. 

It  Is  different  from  other  legislation.  It  is  different  from  those  laws  which 
are  imssed  where  the  Senate  and  the  House  can  agree  by  conference  committees. 
Coiisnltatiun  must  necessarily  be  at  long  range,  and  every  modification  that  is 
proposed  renders  more  threatening  a  situation  already  delicate  and  I  may  say 
intriciite. 

Mr.  IlKYBraN.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator. 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho?     • 

Mr.  BusTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Uetbvbn.  Aside  from  the  treaty  with  Hawaii,  did  we  ever  make  a  treaty, 
a  reciprocal  arrangement,  that  adniitteii  the  products  of  any  other  country  into 
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this  country  free?  The  French  treaties  of  course  were  merely  adjustments  of 
tariffs. 

Mr.  Burton.  Of  course,  with  Cuba 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Cuba,  of  course,  was  under  peculiar  circumstances.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  independent  stronger  nations  of  the  earth.  Did  we  ever  do 
more  than  to  agree  upon  rates  of  duty? 

A  reciprocity  treaty  might  be  based  upon  very  high  rates  of  duty  as  well  as 
upon  low.  But  I  merely  Inquire  whether  or  not  the  Senator  in  his  investigation 
has  found  any  treaties  which  we  made,  termed  a  treaty  of  reciprocity,  in  wlddi 
there  was  more  than  an  adjustment  of  duties,  and  the  duties  we  imposed  were 
considered  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  betweoi  the  two 
countries? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  think  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  concession  in  each  case. 
That  is,  I  do  not  think  there  has  l>een  any  exact  balance  arrived  at  between  the 
two  sides. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  treaty  with  France  maintained  duties  which  were  pro- 
tective in  their  character. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  In  the  proposed  treaty  with  France  each  country  was  to  reduce 
certain  duties  on  imports  from  the  other. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Is  not  the  Senator  from  Ohio  mistaken  in  assuming  that  our 
treaty  or  arrangement  with  Cuba  admitted  anything  free? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  It  did  not  admit  anything  free.  It  provided  for  a  20  per  cent 
reduction  on  sugar  and  the  preferential  admission  of  certain  of  our  products. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  was  simply  a  reduction  in  our  duties. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  principle  is  the  same.- 

Mr.  Heybubn.  You  could  hardly  consider  any  arrangement  with  Cuba  the 
same  as  an  arrangement  with  other  countries,  because  the  conditions  are 
peculiar. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  What  I  have  read  from  these  different  reciprocity  treaties  may 
assume  in  the  minds  of  Senators  greater  importance  than  was  intended.  What 
I  selected  them  for  was  to  refute  the  idea  that  reciprocity  in  competitive 
products  was  an  idea  that  had  not  been  favored  by  Republican  leaders.  It 
clearly  has  been  advocated  by  McKinley  and  by  Blaine  and  by  Grant  and  by 
numerous  others. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Lest  I  should  be  misunderstood  about  that,  I  want  to  say  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  upon  that  proposition.  I  believe  that 
reciprocity  does  embrace  arrangements  with  regard  to  competitive  commodities. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Indeed,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  make  any  treaty  of 
any  considerable  scope  that  did  not  embrace  them.  You  might  say  we  will  let 
coffee  in  from  Brazil,  but  even  that  would  be  a  competitive  product  with  our 
outlying  possessions. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  could  not  under  those  circumstances  make  any  reci- 
procity treaty  at  all  with  Canada. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  It  would  be  practically  impossible. 

Because  of  the  effect  which  any  change  in  this  agreement  would  have  upon 
the  favored-nation  clause  of  many  of  our  treaties,  I  do  not  feel  we  would  be 
safe  in  modifying  this  agreement  by  amendments  here.  Let  us  take  It  for 
granted  that  the  agreement  adopted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  the  final  document,  yet  the  whole  transaction,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations  to  the  end,  including  the  original  agreement.  In- 
cluding communications,  including  that  which  is  transmitted  to  Congress,  is 
known  to  all  these  countries  which  have  the  favored-nation  clause  in  their 
treaties. 

Now,  two  facts  are  to  be  considered :  First,  according  to  the  wording  of  every 
favored-nation  clause,  you  would  conclude  that  anything  granted  to  any  country 
would  mean  the  granting  of  the  same  privilege  to  any  nation  having  a  treaty 
with  the  favored-nntion  clause.  Against  that  we  interpose  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  public  men.  beginning  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the  effect  that  if  an 
agreement  with  any  nation  contains  equivalent  concessions  the  favored-nation 
clause  does  not  apply  to  other  countries.  We  interpose  a  decision  of  the 
Sai»reme  Court  of  the  United  Stsiles  to  the  F«me  effect.  But  there  is  no  uni- 
versally accepted  princii)le  of  international  law  to  give  adequate  and  altogether 
reliable  support  to  our  contention. 

But  there  is  more  than  that  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  avoid  friction 
and  irritation  with  other  countries.  I  fear  that  there  would  be  complaint  and 
embarrassing  assertions  of  claims  by  them  if,  after  certain  concessions  had  beea 
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agreed  npon  by  tbe  ministers  or  the  administrations  of  the  two  countries,  the 
Senate  should  put  into  the  body  of  the  agreement  further  concessions  tliat  were 
not  agreed  upon  by  the  executive  officers  of  either  country  or  by  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  nor  asked  by  the  other  contracting  party. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  an  agreement  that  is  legal  and  binding, 
though  about  tliat  there  may  be  some  doubt.  It  is  altogether  necessary  that 
we  should  have,  as  well,  something  that  is  as  far  as  possible  in  Hue  with  our 
diplomatic  policy  of  avoiding  cause  of  offense  or  dispute  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  Cummins.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  question  before  he  passes 
to  another  subject? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  make  the  illustration  as  simple  as  I  can.  Supposti 
Canada  wanted  to  come  into  the  United  States  free  with  steel  rails,  and  we  were 
willing  that  Canada  should  come  in  with  her  steel  rails  free,  and  the  ministers 
or  the  executive  departments  of  the  two  Governments  had  agreed  upon  that, 
but  when  it  comes  here  we  look  it  over  more  carefully  and  we  find  that  it  would 
be  very  unjust  to  our  manufacturers  to  allow  steel  rails  to  come  in  free  unless 
we  also  allowed  iron  ore,  the  basic  element  of  steel  rails,  to  come  in  free.  Does 
the  Senator  believe  that  under  those  circumstances  the  addition  of  iron  ore 
to  the  free  list  would  create 

Mr.  BuKTON.  The  Senator  means  iron  ore  brought  into  this  country  and  steel 
rails  into  this  country,  both? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes.  Does  the  Senator  believe  it  would  create  any  friction 
between  two  intelligent  Governments  or  would  be  in  anywise  a  violation  of  the 
favored-nation  clause  if  we  sliould  not  permit  iron  ore  to  come  in  free  from  other 
coontrles? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  should  presume  not,  because  there  is  an  equivalency ;  that  is, 
the  raw  material  comes  in  free  and  the  other  article  comes  in  tree,  A  matter 
of  equivalency  does  not  depend  upon  an  agreement  by  which  a  free  importation 
goes  into  one  coimiry  and  some  other  free  importation  into  the  other. 

Mr.  C^UMMiNS.  Tlien  tiie  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  believe,  ^ees  a  difToronce  be- 
tween the  case  I  have  Just  put  and  the  case  at  hand,  namely,  Canada  wants  to 
come  in  with  her  agricultural  products  free?  We  say  we  are  willing  that  they 
should  come  in  free,  but  we  can  not  allow  you  to  come  in  free  with  your  agri- 
cultural products  unless  we  allow  you  to  come  in  free  with  some  other  things 
the  farmer  must  buy,  in  order  to  do  Justice  to  him.  Does  the  Senator  see  any 
dlffereuce? 

Mr.  BusTON.  If  there  is  a  case  where  the  connection  is  so  close  as  it  is  be- 
tween iron  ore,  the  raw  material,  and  steel  rails,  I  do  not  know  that  ther« 
would  be.  Bven  with  that,  however,  I  will  say  that  it  is  best  not  to  interfere 
with  this  agreement 

Mr.  CuMMUfS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  another  question?  Who  wHl  decline'/ 
Canada  will  not  decline. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Otiier  countries,  claiming  that  under  the  favored-nation  clause 
they  are  entitled  to  bring  their  products  in  bei-ause  we  grante«l  the  right  to 
Canada,  and  did  it  without  any  equivalent. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Under  the  authorities  1  read  this  morning  it  would  8c*cm 
that  the  matter  of  equivalency  was  for  our  determination  alone. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  It  is  a  very  rare  controversy  that  can  be  settled  by  one  i)crHou 
alone.  We  might  assert  our  opinion  about  it,  but  the  other  side  would  have  its 
right  to  a  dUTerent  opinion.  In  any  eveat,  it  is  likely  to  create  a  ground  of 
variance  between  our  own  country  and  others.  Wh^n  this  agreement  was  firnt 
pubUsbed  here  there  were  rumors  in  the  Capitol  that  some  of  the  foreign 
nations  were  about  to  claim  that  If  we  made  any  such  agreement  they  were 
entitled  to  the  same  concession. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  They  are  already  com- 
plaining. They  are  complaining  of  the  arrangement  as  it  is  now,  and  in  my 
opinion  much  more  Justly  than  they  could  complain  of  it  if  we  amended  it  as  I 
propose. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  regard  to 
that 

INJURIOUS   BE8ULTS    NEED   NOT   BB   FEARED. 

The  essential  fact  to  be  remembered  in  a  discussion  relating  to  this  agree* 
ment  is  the  similarity  of  conditions  between  tbe  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  cost  of  labor  is  very  nearly  the  same  in  l)oth  countries.    This  is  true  not- 
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withstanding  in  some  portions  both  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  wages  are 
higher  than  In  contiguous  or  nearly  contiguous  localities  across  the  border. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  general  average  is  practically  the  same,  and  dif- 
ferences in  wages  in  the  two  countries  are  not  greater  than  in  different  localities 
in  each.  Indeed,  in  the  newly  developed-  portions  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Canada  it  must  be  conceded  that  wages  are  higher.  The  cost  of  implements 
both  for  use  in  agriculture  and  in  manufacture  is  approximately  the  same.  If 
the  scale  of  living  is  different  it  is  sure  to  become  more  and  more  nearly 
identical  by  reason  of  the  close  communication  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  similarity  in  habits  and  aspirations. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  tariffs  should  not  be  imposed  where  there  are 
essential  differences  in  the  scale  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  but  such  differ- 
ences afford  no  barrier  to  this  agreement.  Thus  far  I  have  conceded  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  there  may  be  some  variance  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
products.  But  it  would  be  unwise  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that  any  material 
change  in  the  cost  of  living  will  be  accomplished  by  this  agreement  Prices 
will  be  somewhat  lower  whenever  there  is  scarcity  by  reason  of  deficient  crops 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  multiplication  of  the  sources  of  supply  will 
aid  in  distribution  and  prevent  those  dangerous  opportunities  for  monopoly 
or  excessive  profits  to  middlem^i.  Also  in  the  case  of  specific  articles  of  agri- 
cultural production  the  price  may  be  lowered  and  the  American  farmer  sub- 
jected to  some  slight  degree  of  hardship.  This  hardship,  however,  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  limited  number  and  to  a  small  area.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  general 
result  must  be  an  approximation  of  prices  in  the  two  countries.  In  both  coun- 
tries some  prices  will  be  raised  or  lowered,  though  only  in  a  slight  degree. 

I  have  already,  in  answer  to  questions,  dwelt  upon  those  facts.  I  will, 
however,  refer  to  one  illustration  only.  The  argument  has  sometimes  been 
advanced  that  eggs  are  5  cents  a  dozen  less  at  Windsor  than  at  Detroit.  While 
this  difference  in  price  has  been  denied,  the  absurd  inference  has  been  derived 
from  it  that  a  removal  of  the  duty  on  eggs  would  cause  the  price  at  Detroit 
to  fall  5  cents  a  dozen  to  the  price  at  Windsor.  A  very  superficial  considera- 
tion of  this  situation  shows  that  such  can  not  be  the  case.  In  view  of  the  very 
much  more  limited  quantity  of  eggs  available  for  export  from  Canada,  it  is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  Canadian  price,  if  it  is  lower,  would  rise  to  the  price 
In  the  United  States.  The  same  Is  true  all  along  the  line  where  the  country 
has  a  small  surplus  for  export.  The  new  situation  created  by  this  agreement 
will  cause  that  surplus  to  be  sold  at  the  price  prevailing  where  the  larger  de- 
mand exists,  and  when  the  quantities  are  more  nearly  equal  there  will  be  an 
adjustment  of  prices  Influenced  for  the  most  part  by  the  price  of  the  larger 
quantity.  It  should  further  be  considered  that  this  question  of  prices  can  not 
be  settled  by  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  alone. 
Both  countries  are  large  exporters  of  agricultural  produce  and  the  foreign 
demand  which  Is  sure  to  provide  bidders  for  the  exportable  quantities  in 
both  countries  will  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining  the  price. 

A  leading  article  of  export  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  coal. 
The  last  Statistical  Abstract  places  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  coal  taken 
Into  Canada  at  $26,000,000.  I  Is  probably  about  half  or  a  little  more  anthra- 
cite, on  which  there  Is  no  duty.  The  duty  now  prevailing  In  Canada  Is  53 
cents  on  bituminous  coal  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds.  That  Is  lowered  from  53 
cents  to  45  cents.  That  is  but  an  entering  wedge  to  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  coal  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
cost  of  coal  at  the  place  of  consumption  consists  of  freight  charges  where  dis- 
tances are  so  considerable  as  In  Canada,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  duty  can  not 
permanently  remain. 

ADVANTAGES   TO   BE   DERIVED   FROM    TREATY. 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  treaty?  The  ob- 
vious beneflts  are  those  which  will  result  from  more  friendly  relations  and  the 
general  promotion  of  trade  with  Canada,  both  of  which  would  be  stimulated  by 
the  more  amicable  disposition  manifested  by  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  Also 
there  are  immediate  advantages  which  can  be  figured  from  trade  statistics.  It 
is  true  that  under  the  operation  of  this  agi-eement  it  has  been  computed  that 
duties  remitted  by  the  United  States  would  amount  to  $4,849,933,  while  those 
remitted  by  Canada  would  amount  to  only  $2,560,579.04,  but  we  must  take  into 
account  two  facts:  First,  the  exports  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States  are 
only    $95,000,000,    while    those    from    the    United    States    into    Canada    are 
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$220,000,000,  a  balance  of  trade  so  great  that  it  could  only  be  expected  that  the 
one  which  is  the  larger  buyer  of  the  products  of  the  other  has  a  strong  claim 
for  greater  concessions.  Second,  in  nearly  all  cases  our  own  duties  are  higher 
than  those  imposed  by  Canada.  The  agreement  provides  for  three  classes  of 
commodities,  arranged  in  four  schedules.  Schedule  A  includes  those  wliich 
are  to  be  admitted  free  by  both  countries ;  Schedule  B  those  admitted  by  each 
country  at  uniform  rates  of  duties ;  Schedules  C  and  D  include  articles  admitted 
into  one  or  the  other  country  at  specified  rates  of  duty.  As  an  example  of  the 
second  class  of  duties,  it  is  provided  that  flour  shall  be  admitted  into  both  coun- 
tries at  50  cents  a  barrel;  the  present  Canadian  duty  is  00  cents  per  barrel, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  25  per  cent.  In  this  case  it  is  apparent  tliat 
the  duty  in  our  country  is  much  larger  than  in  Canada.  In  a  few  cases  the 
Canadian  duties  are  higher. 

The  duty  on  fresh  mutton  and  lamb  and  other  fresh  meats  is  now  3  cents  per 
pound  in  Canada  and  11  cents  per  pound  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  pro- 
posed reciprocal  rates  a  reduction  is  made  in  both  countries  to  li  cents.  The 
rate  on  bacon  and  hams  shows  a  larger  duty  in  the  United  States,  4  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  Canadian  rate  is  only  2  cents;  both  alike  are  reduced  to  li 
cents  per  i>ound.  The  imports  affected,  according  to  the  computation  made,  are 
somewhat  in  excess  of  $47,000,000  in  both  countries.  Live  animals,  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  made  free.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  these 
animals  shows  a  balance  in  favor  of  exports  from  Canada,  though  exports  were 
made  from  the  United  States.  What  does  this  show?  It  is  tliat  the  balance 
depends  upon  the  question  of  supply  in  specific  localities  along  the  border.  The 
exports  are  trivial  when  compared  to  the  total  number  in  either  country.  For 
instance,  Canada  last  year  sent  into  the  United  States  horses  to  the  number  of 
2,615;  the  total  number  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  21,000,000.  So  small 
an  exportation  can  hardly  be  expected  to  influence  the  price  or  profits  of  the 
American  farmer.  On  the  other  hand  the  United  States  sent  into  Canada 
6JS18,  as  against  a  total  of  2,132,489  in  the  latter  country.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  proportion  of  imports  to  the  total  number  is  much  greater  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States.  Among  other  articles  admitted  free,  of  which  there  is  con- 
siderable exportation  to  Canada,  we  find  cottonseed  oil,  on  which  the  duty  to  be 
remitted  by  the  agreement  is  $179,000  on  a  value  of  $895,000 ;  clover  and  timothy 
seed  of  a  value  of  $148,000  sent  into  Canada,  on  which  a  duty  is  to  be  remitted 
of  $74,000.  Among  dutiable  articles,  meat  products  of  the  value  of  over  two 
millions  were  sent  to  Canada,  on  which  duties  of  $150,000  are  to  be  remitted ; 
lard,  of  a  value  of  $1,347,000,  on  which  duties  of  $218,000  are  to  be  remitted. 
The  exports  of  wagons  and  agricultural. implements  to  Canada  are  very  large, 
though  the  proposed  remission  of  duties  is  not  considerable,  amounting  to  re- 
ductions from  20  and  17^  per  cent  to  16  per  cent. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  undoubtedly  Increase  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  especially  In  view  of  the  growing  demand  in  Canada.  In  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available  coal  of  a  value  of  $11,400,000  was  sent 
Into  Canada,  on  which  the  duty  to  be  remitted  is  $455,000.  As  the  British  pos- 
eeselons  to  the  north  of  us  have  longer  winters  and  presumably  colder  weather 
than  in  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that  the  demand  for  coal  will  increase. 
In  addition  to  bituminous  coal  a  very  large  quantity  of  anthracite  is  exported 
to  that  country  upon  which  no  duty  is  levied.  As  already  stated,  the  duty  on 
bituminous  coal  by  the  agreement  is  reduced  from  53  cents  per  ton  to  45  cents, 
a  substantial  concession  when  we  take  into  account  the  very  considerable  freight 
cost  in  the  carriage  of  coal  to  Canada  and  the  competition  with  coal  fields  on  the 
Atlantic  border. 

Just  as  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  of 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  has  widened  our  commercial  horizon 
and  increased  the  prosperity  of  the  older  and  newer  portions  alike,  so  reciprocal 
trade  with  Canada,  where  conditions  are  so  similar,  must  confer  a  like  benefit. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  powerful  factors  are  at  work  which  are  likely  to  re- 
duce somewhat  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  No  organised  movement 
back  to  the  ftirm  has  commenced,  but  the  very  fact  that  there  has  be«i  of 
recent  years  a  disproportionate  increase  In  the  prices  of  farm  products  will 
cause  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  agricultural  production.  This  will  be 
accomplished  by  improved  methods,  by  obtaining  larger  crops  per  acre^  and  in 
aome  degree  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  fanning.  Tfaeae 
tendencies*  if  they  shall  manifest  their  influence,  will  result  ttom  the  operation 
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Df  the  law  that  capital  and  effort  are  directed  toward  those  lines  of  enterprise 
which  are  most  profitable.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  agreement,  when  adopted, 
as  I  feel  sure  it  will  be,  will  receive  the  blame  for  lower  prices  from  many  of 
the  farming  population.  However,  if  there  should  be  a  fall  in  prices,  the  true 
cause  will  be  overlooked;  and,  further,  the  reduction  will  only  last  for  a  part 
of  one  of  the  cycles  of  increase  or  decrease  in  prices  which  have  their  course 
and  then  give  place  to  a  contrary  tendency. 

So  long  as  the  production  of  gold  increases  and  the  demands  of  the  average 
citizen  are  maintained  at  the  present  standard,  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
will  be  any  permanent  decrease  in  the  prices  of  grain  or  meats. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  there  is  another  much  more  Influential  cause,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  namely,  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  between 
agriculture  and  other  branches  of  industry.  Whether  the  remedy  for  this  will 
appear  or  not,  no  one  can  foresee  with  any  certainty. 

Thubsday,  July  6,  1011. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  trespass  for  only  a  few  moments  upon 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Gronna],  who  has  given 
notice  that  he  will  address  the  Senate  to-day. 

Yesterday,  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton],  the 
attitude  of  the  German  Government  with  reference  to  agriculture  and  the 
tariff  was  referred  to.  I  was  unable  at  that  time  to  turn  to  some  data  which 
I  had,  but  which  I  now  have  before  me  and  desire  to  put  into  the  Record  in 
connection  with  that  statement. 

In  1879  Mr.  Bismarck  said  in  debate  in  the  Reichstag  : 

Is  not  the  moment  approaching  when  our  agriculture  will  no  longer  be  able  to  exist 
because  corn  Is  pressed  down  to  a  price  at  which  it  can  not  he  remuneratively  produced  In 
Germany,  taxation,  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  cost  of  land  being  as  thev  are?  When  that 
moment  comes,  then  not  only  agriculture  hut  the  I'russian  State  and  the  German  Empire 
will  go  to  ruin  as  well. 

That  marked  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  policy  of  Mr.  Bismarck  witli 
reference  to  duties  upon  farm  products,  and  from  that  time  he  became  an  advo- 
cate of  the  protective  policy  in  Germany  and  applied  It  equally  to  farm  products 
with  other  articles. 

Now,  I  read  from  a  statement  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  found  in  his  book  on 
Highways  of  Progress.  Among  other  things  therein  discussed  is  the  question  of 
reciprocity : 

How  to  meet  German  competition  is  to-day  the  study  of  every  Intelligent  leader  of 
industry  and  every  cabinet  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  will  be  found  that  a  large 
share  of  her  world-wide  success  is  due  to  symmetrical  national  development.  Agricultural 
Industry  has  not  been  slighted.  Behold  a  contrast  that  throws  light  upon  the  idle  host  of 
England's  unemployed  marching  despondently  through  streets  whose  shop  windows  are 
crowded  with  wares  of  German  make.  Between  1875  and  1900  in  Great  Britain  2,691,42S 
acres  which  were  under  cereals  and  755,255  acres  which  wore  under  green  crops  went  oot 
of  cultivation.  In  Germany  during  the  same  period  the  cultivated  area  grew  from 
22,840,950  to  23,971,573  hectares,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent. 

I  also  read  in  this  connection  a  statement  from  the  English  tariff  commission 
of  1906 : 

The  causes  of  the  decline  in  agriculture  are  world-wide  in  their  operation,  affecting  all 
importing  countries.  The  striking  feature  in  the  case  of  the  United  kingdom  is  that  agri- 
culture has  been  more  depressed  than  In  any  other  country  and  more  depressed  than  any 
other  branch  of  economic  activity.  During  the  last  25  years  the  course  of  all  agricultural 
prices  has  been  the  same  downward  direction,  with  the  result  that  agriculture  has  been 
subject  to  a  great  combination  of  causes,  all  tending  toward  its  depression. 

The  commission  then  proceeds : 

European  countries  generally  have  pursued  a  pollcv  Involving  Import  duties  on  aj;ri> 
cultural  produce,  whereas  in  the  United  Kingdom  agriculturists  have  been  subject  to  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  produce  on  terms  not  dissimilar,  in  many  cases,  from 
those  experienced  by  manufacturers  who  complain  of  dumping. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  another  list  of  figures  bearing  upon  that 
subject,  it  seems  to  me,  if  not  directly,  indirectly.  In  the  great  West,  where 
the  wheat  acreage  was  once  an  average  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  it  is  now  14. 
The  average  wheat  production  of  40  different  counties  of  northern  Illinois  is  as 
follows:  1870,  10,476.011  bushels;  in  1880,  7,122,963  bushels;  in  1890,  5,073,0X0 
bushels ;  in  1900,  637,450. 

The  average  acreage  in  Indiana  fell  from  15.6  bushels  to  14.4 ;  Minnesota,  15.8 
to  13:  North  Dakota,  14.4  to  10;  the  entire  United  States,  15.3  to  14. 
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The  last  available  statistics  show  that  our  average  wheat  yield  per  acre  is 
13.5;  Austria,  17;  France,  19.8;  Germany,  27.6;  Great  Britain,  32.2.  Oats: 
United  States,  SO  bushels  per  acre;  Germany,  46;  Great  Britain,  42.  Barley: 
United  States,  25 ;  Germany,  33 ;  Great  Britain,  34.6. 

I  will  not  now  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dal^ota  to 
follow  the  statistics  to  show  that  the  increase  of  production  per  acre  in  those 
countries  began  with  the  period  of  time  when  the  countries  began  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  agricultural  interests,  either  by  way  of  increased  duties 
upon  imports  or  othei-wise,  and  that  the  increase  in  production  has  steadily 
kept  apace  with  the  attention  given  to  the  matter  by  the  Governments  in  differ- 
«it  ways. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  we  have  in  this  country  one-half  of  our  agricultural  lands 
in  private  ownership  not  yet  under  cultivation.  The  last  seven  years  have 
marked  a  noted  increase  in  taking  possession  of  the  abandoned  farms,  the 
reclaiming  of  the  land  which  was  skinned  over  and  from  which  the  parties 
passed  on  to  richer  lands  of  the  West  between  1870  and  1890. 

Not  only  have  we  the  lands  in  private  ownership,  but  we  have,  as  I  before 
stated,  some  75,000,000  acres  of  public  land  which  are  agricultural  lands,  not 
including  some  ten  or  twelve  million  acres  of  swamp  lands  and  perhaps  five  or 
seven  million  acres  more  of  arid  lands. 

About  1870  there  began  the  great  immigration  for  the  settlement  of  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  West.  The  region  was  a  vast  one  and  easily  reduced  to 
cultivation.    Transportation  facilities  were  pushed  in  every  direction. 

From  1870  to  1900  we  produced  more  agricultural  products  from  this  region 
alone  than  In  all  our  history  theretofore. 

In  1860  there  was  under  cultivation  west  of  the  Mississippi  twenty-six  and  a 
lialf  million  acres;  in  1900,  194,000,000  acres,  a  gain  of  186,000,000. 

We  are  preparing  to  admit  to  the  same  market,  and  practically  under  the 
same  Government,  a  region  of  territory  equal  in  extent  and  equal  in  richness 
and  productiveness  to  the  territory  I  am  now  referring  to. 

Between  1870  and  1890  we  raised  as  much  com  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  as 
liad  been  produced  in  the  United  States  up  to  1870.  Of  wheat  we  produced 
one-half  during  that  period  of  the  total  amount  which  had  been  produced  up 
tol870. 

From  1840  to  1870  our  per  capita  production  of  the  staple  cereals  was  860 
bushels— from  1870  to  1900,  1,450  bushels— notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
agricultural  population  relative  to  the  total  population  of  the  Nation  was 
greater  from  1840  to  1870  than  it  was  from  1870  to  1900. 

As  a  result  these  farm  prices  began  to  decline  until  they  went  down  about 
one-half  below  the  point  where  they  had  ranged  before,  the  price  of  wheat  fall- 
ing fully  one-half  and  com  and  oats  even  below.  The  farmer  could  not  sell. 
He  burned  his  com  for  fuel  and  his  wheat  rotted  in  the  field. 

Year  after  year  the  farmer's  actual  expenses  exceeded  the  price  of  his  produc- 
tions, but  he  could  not  close  up  like  a  manufacturing  establishment.  This  was 
his  home,  and  he  had  to  stay  with  it. 

In  this  impoverished  condition  the  usurer  found  a  harvest,  and  every  cent  of 
profit,  when  there  was  any,  was  divided  with  the  railroad,  the  money  lender, 
and  the  manufacturer.  The  farmer  was  ground  to  the  earth  for  years  in  the 
great  West,  as  everyone  knows  and  as  the  mortgage  record  during  that  period 
discloses,  which  has  only  begun  to  be  cleared  up  within  the  last  8  or  10  years. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was  to  drive  the  people  from  the  farms  into  the  cities 
and  to  discourage  them  from  going  to  the  farms  at  all.  The  city  population  \n 
1850  was  12^  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States;  in  1900  it 
was  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

In  1870  all  towns  and  cities  together  contained  a  population  of  11,750,000: 
in  1900  they  contained  a  population  of  35,840,000,  an  increase  in  30  years  of 
24,900,000,  showing  that  as  the  increase  of  i>opuIation  during  this  period  was 
37,745,000  the  cities  got  nearly  two-thirds  of  it.  In  fact,  from  1890  to  1900 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  went  to  the  cities  and  towns.  From 
1870  to  1900  our  population  increased  88  i)er  cent,  and  during  that  time  our  city 
population  increased  two  and  one-half  times.  And  as  the  cities  grew  and  the 
great  skyscrapers  went  up  in  the  centers  of  population  there  were  more  and 
more  abandoned  farms  all  through  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
because  they  were  driven  from  the  farm  lands,  where  they  could  not  secure  a 
competency,  into  this  region  where  the  effect  of  the  tariff  system  was  more 
beneficial  and  where  they  could  secure  a  living  and  possibly  educate  their 
flunlliea 
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Constitution  stated  this  in  plain  words  It  meant  Just  that.  Now  that  this 
important  measure  is  before  us,  however,  a  majorly  of  the  Members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  assumption  of  the  President 
that  he  is  the  real  lawmaking  as  well  as  the  treaty-making  body,  and  that 
the  Congress  has  merely  the  veto  power  and  that  even  this  veto  power  should 
not  be  exercised  free  from  pressure  by  the  administration.  The  President,  after 
having  consulted  representatives  of  a  foreign  country,  has  decided  what  meas- 
ures ought  to  be  passed  by  Congress,  has  had  measures  drafted,  and  is  now 
under  the  pledge  which  he  gave  the  Canadian  Government,  using  all  his  power 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  desired  revenue  legislation.  The  President  has 
apparently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  represents  the  people  of  this  country 
both  as  executive  and  legislature,  and  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  are 
merely  two  bodies  of  men  provided  for  by  the  Constitution,  which  he  can  unfor- 
tunately not  get  rid  of,  but  which  nre  to  be  ignored  and  coerced  whenever  he 
deems  it  necessary  or  expedient.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and  I  shall  not  pursue  this 
subject  further — it  has  been  touched  on  before  and  will  no  doubt  be  fully 
discussed  before  the  close  of  this  debate — but  I  confess  that  I  can  not  view 
with  the  equanimity  that  others  evince  the  usurpation  of  legislative  power 
by  the  President,  and  the  Ignoring  of  the  Senate  in  the  making  of  agreements 
having  the  effect  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  this  debate,  which  has  been  remarked  on  by  others, 
is  the  strange  unwillingness  of  the  supporters  of  this  measure  to  explain  what 
benefits  the  country  will  derive  from  it  and  to  defend  it  and  the  President's 
action  in  entering  into  the  agreement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  result 
Is  that  while  there  are  a  large  number  of  Senators  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
this  measure  and  urging  injurious  results  as  reasons  for  defeating  it  or  radically 
changing  it,  they  have  to  carry  on  the  debate  without  any  presentation  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill  why  they  or  anyone  should  be  In 
favor  of  its  passage.  The  supporters  of  the  measure  must  surely  have  some 
reason  for  being  in  favor  of  it,  and  ought  not  to  be  averse  to  enlightening  those 
of  us  who  du  not  find  that  we  can  in  good  conFc^ence  support  it.  There  have 
been  no  reasons  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  or  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  bill  why  it  should  pass.  It  almost  appears  as  though  we  are  expected 
to  accept  the  President's  advice  and  pass  whatever  measures  he  may  be 
pleased  to  submit  to  us  without  opposition  and  with  only  perfunctory  debate. 

.The  arguments  advanced  outside  of  this  Chamber  by  friends  of  this  agree- 
ment are  various.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  will  tend  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living,  or  at  least  prevent  it  from  rising  any  higher ;  that  it  will  benefit  the 
farmer  by  giving  him  cheaper  bran  and  shorts;  that  It  will  steady  the  wheat 
market  in  this  country  by  preventing  violent  fiuctuations  at  Liverpool  due  to 
the  dumping  of  Canadian  wheat  Into  the  Liverpool  market,  as  this  wheat  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  storage  facilities  of  the  United  States  and  more  gradually 
shipped  to  Liverpool;  that  it  will  extend  our  markets;  that  it  will  promote 
commercial  intercourse  and  Increase  our  trade  with  Canada ;  that  it  will  give  us 
cheaper  print  paper;  that  It  Is  a  step  toward  free  trade;  and  that  It  Is  the  inau- 
guration of  a  policy  which  will  result  In  the  annexation  of  Canada.  Further, 
there  Is  vague  talk  of  the  mutual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  closer  trade  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbor  on  the  north,  without  specifying  what  those  benefits 
may  be  or  showing  how  this  agreement  is  going  to  bring  them  about. 

The  most  superficial  examination  of  this  measure  can  not  fail  to  Impress  on 
one's  mind  three  facts  In  regard  to  It :  The  articles  on  which  the  duties  are  to 
be  removed  are  practically  all  farm  products  or  raw  materials.  The  articles 
on  which  we  reduce  or  remove  the  duties  are  the  same  ones  on  which  Canada 
reduces  or  removes  her  duties.  The  farm  products  and  raw  materials  from 
which  the  duties  are  removed  are  such  as  Canada  expects  to  sell  to  us  and  not 
such  as  we  might  hope  to  sell  to  Canada.  If  we  bear  those  facts  in  mind,  it 
may  aid  us  in  determining  what  the  purpose  of  the  entering  Into  this  agreement 
was  and  what  Its  probable  effect  will  be. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  usually  given  as  the  promotion  of  commercial 
Intercourse  with  Canada  and  the  extension  of  our  trade  with  that  country. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  as  yet  shown  how  it  will  Increase  our  trade  with 
Canada  in  any  other  way  than  by  increasing  our  imports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Three  considerations  force  themselves  upon  one  in  this  connection:  (1) 
If  the  purpose  is  to  secure  cheaper  raw  materials,  the  proper  way  is  not  to 
remove  the  duties  only  on  Canadian  products,  but  on  the  products  of  all  coun- 
tries. (2)  If  the  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  commodities  which  the 
average  consumer  uses,  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  remove  or  greatly  reduce  tlie 
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duties  on  the  manufactured  articles.  (3)  If  the  purpose  is  to  extend  onr  mar- 
kets In  Canada,  the  way  to  do  this  is  not  to  secure  the  removal  or  the  reduction 
of  the  Canadian  duties  on  such  goods  only  as  Canada  expects  to  sell  to  U8» 
bat  to  secure  the  removal  of  such  duties  on  goods  that  we  export  to  Canada  or 
might  expect  to  export  to  Canada  if  the  duties  were  removed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  truth  of  these  statements  ought  to  be  clearly  evi- 
dent to  anyone  who  will  attempt  to  view  the  measure  with  unbiased  eyes.  If 
for  some  reason  or  other — if  the  producers  of  any  product  have  formed  a  trust 
or  combination  so  as  to  unduly  enhance  prices,  or  if  our  production  falls  short 
of  our  consumption,  and  the  tariff  on  the  product  consequently  results  in 
higher  prices,  and  wo  wish  to  reduce  these  prices  by  removing  the  tariff,  it 
seems  self-evident  that  the  effective 'way  to  do  this  is  to  remove  the  tariff  on 
the  goods  of  all  foreign  countries  and  not  only  on  the  goods  of  one.  Otherwise, 
we  simply  give  the  producer  in  the  favored  foreign  country  the  benefit  of  our 
protection — letting  him  share  our  home  market — in  short,  give  him  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  producers  in  other  foreign  countries.  If  the  wheat 
growers  of  this  country  have  formed  a  trust  and  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
beyond  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  if  our  production  falls  short  of  our  consumption 
80  that  the  tariff  on  wheat  results  in  increased  prices,  and  we  decide  to  reduce 
the  price  by  admitting  foreign  wheat,  the  proper  way  to  do,  if  we  have  no  other 
purpose  in  mind,  is  to  remove  the  duty  on  wheat,  no  matter  from  what  country 
or  part  of  the  world  it  comes.  If  we  admit  wheat  from  one  country  and  ex- 
clude that  from  other  countries,  we  are  giving  protection  to  the  producers  of 
the  first  country.  The  same  necessarily  holds  true  in  the  case  of  flax,  of  bar- 
ley, of  oats,  of  cattle,  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  of  any  other  product.  The  only 
ground  on  which  the  admission  of  certain  articles  free  from  one  country  and 
not  from  another  can  be  defended  is  that  by  so  doing  we  receive  in  return  some 
advantage  from  the  former  country  that  we  do  not  from  the  latter.  If  Canada 
has  given  us  any  such  advantages  in  the  pending  agreement,  no  one  seems  will- 
ing or  able  to  point  them  out 

If  the  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  articles  that  the  average  consumer 
uses,  not  only  should  the  duties  be  removed  on  articles  firom  all  countries  in- 
stead of  merely  from  one,  but  the  duties  to  be  removed  or  greatly  reduced 
should  be  those  on  the  articles  which  the  consumer  buys — ^not  the  duties  on  the 
Datural  products,  but  the  goods  manufactured  from  them.  So  long  as  the  du^ 
remains  on  the  manufactured  article,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  consumer 
whether  there  Is  a  duty  on  the  raw  material  If  the  price  of  wheat  falls  off 
10  cents  a  bushel  because  of  this  agreement  it  will  not  affect  the  price  of  fiour  or 
of  the  bread  made  from  the  fiour.  If  the  price  of  fiax  is  reduced  25  cents  per 
bushel  by  the  removal  of  the  duty,  it  will  not  affect  the  price  of  linseed  oil; 
er&i  if  the  price  of  oats  tumbles  on  account  of  the  duty  being  taken  off,  the 
price  of  rolled  oats  will  remain  the  same  so  long  as  the  duty  is  not  removed 
from  that  If  the  price  of  cattle  is  reduced  the  full  amount  of  the  present  duty 
the  price  of  beef  will  remain  the  same  so  long  as  the  Beef  Trust  is  protected  in 
Its  market  Whatever  reduction  there  may  be  in  the  price  of  wheat,  of  oats, 
of  barley,  of  flax,  or  of  any  of  the  other  farm  products  and  raw  materials  that 
this  measure  places  on  the  free  list,  the  consumer  will  not  get  the  benefit  of 
lower  prices  on  articles  manufactured  from  these. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Prksident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  GBOififA.  Yes;  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Store.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  expressed  the  view  that  if 
you  remove  the  duty  on  wheat  and  retain  the  duty  on  flour  the  flour  will  not  be 
reduced  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Obonna.  That  is  my  position. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  that  if  you  remove  the  duty  on  cattle  and  let  the  duty  on 
beef  remain  it  will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  meat  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  wish  now  to  ask  whether  the  Senator  thinks  that  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  flour  as  well  as  the  duty  on  wheat  would  be  helpful  or  hurtful 
to  the  wheat  raiser ;  and  also  to  ask  him  whether  he  thinks  that  if  we  take  the 
the  duty  off  cattle  so  that  they  may  come  in  free  from  Canada  or  free  from  all 
the  world,  and  then  take  the  duty  off  meats  so  as  to  let  meat  come  in  free,  would 
the  eff^t  be  to  increase  or  decrease  the  price  of  live  cattle? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  asked  me  two  ques- 
tiooa. 
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Mr.  Stone.  Confine  it  to  the  Inst 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  will  attempt  to  answer  both,  briefly.  The  first  question  Is.  If 
we  take  the  duty  off,  we  will  say,  the  raw  material,  the  wheat,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  farmer,  or  from  cattle,  and  also  remove  the  duty  from  the  secondary 
products,  will  that  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer?  To  that  I  answer  yes;  I 
believe  it  will.  The  second  question,  if  I  understand  the  Senator  correctly,  is.  If 
we  take  the  duty* off  the  raw  material  and  retain  it  on  the  secondary  products, 
will  that  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer?  I  say  no;  and  I  want  to  cite  one 
instance,  Mr.  President,  which  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  my  opinion. 

During  the  Sixty-first  Congress  we  can  all  remember  the  interest  that  was 
taken  by  the  Members  in  both  branches  of  Congress  in  the  question  of  hides. 
When  the  duty  was  taken  off  hides  green  salted  hides  were  worth  in  the 
Chicago  market  from  16i  to  18  cents  per  pound.  It  had  been  said  that  taking 
the  duty  off  hides  would  not  affect  the  price  of  hides,  and  it  is  true  that  it  did 
not  for  a  few  months ;  it  is  true  that  during  the  next  fall  hides  sold,  if  anything, 
a  little  higher  in  the  Chicago  market  than  they  did  before  the  duty  was  re- 
moved ;  but  to-day  the  price  of  hides  is  from  10  to  13  cents  a  pound,  and  there  is 
not  a  Senator  on  this  fioor  nor  a  consumer  in  this  Capital  but  knows  that  the 
price  of  shoes  has  been  advanced  to  J:he  consumer. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  set  up  my  own  opinion,  if  I  had  time  I  could  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  Senator  here  that  the  price  on  all  grades  of  shoes 
has  advanced  on  an  average  about  10  iper  cent,  and  in  some  cases,  on  the  higher 
grades,  it  has  advanced  12^  x)er  cent.    Is  that  an  answer  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  fear  I  did  not  make  myself  understood  by  the  Senator.  I  will 
ask  this  direct  question 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  afraid  that 
he  does  not  appreciate  and  understand  the  effect  of  the  statement  that  was 
made  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  I  think  I  do  understand  and  appreciate  it.  As  to  the  hide  and 
shoe  business,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Certainly ;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  say  that  during  the  consideration  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
I  was  opposed  to  putting  hides  on  the  free  list  unless  we  also  put  shoes  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  In  that  the  S^iator  from  Missouri  showed  his  usual  good  sense 
and  Judgment. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  advocated  both ;  and  if  my  distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota 
would  consider  It  of  sufllcient  interest,  which  of  course  he  will  not  and  should 
not,  to  examine  the  Record  of  that  time,  he  would  find  that  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  put  shoes  on  the  free  list,  and  that  I  voted  against  putting  hides  on  the 
free  list  unless  shoes  were  put  on  the  free  list.  I  never  believed  that  putting 
hides  on  the  free  list  would  result  in  cheapening  shoes  to  the  consumers.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  it  has  not  done  so.  I  can  have 
no  controversy  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Nelson]  about  that.  It  was  vei-y  easy  for  me  to  appreciate  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  called  my  attention. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  direct  question :  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  favor 
putting  meats  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Gronna.  Most  assuredly,  if  we  place  cattle  on  the  free  list.  If  we  allow 
the  importation  of  cattle  without  any  duty,  I  would  certainly  favor  placing 
meats  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  this  reciprocity  bill  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  as  it  passed  the 
House,  would  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  vote  to  put  meats  on  the  free  Hat 
for  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  more  than  that.  I  would  be  willing  to 
pass  the  free-list  bill  first,  as  suggested  by  my  distinguished  friend  and  neighbor 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  I  want,  if  the  Senator  will  conseut 

Mr.  Gbonna.  And  then  pass  the  woolen  bill  and  then 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  free  list.  I  am  asking  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  if  he  would  vote  to  incorporate  a  provision  in  the  law,  in  the 
event  the  reciprocity  bill  is  passed,  to  put  meats  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  new  Senator 

>Ir.  Stoxe.  But  you  are  an  old  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Gbonna  (continuing).  And  I  have  not  been  in  position  to  get  the  informa- 
tion that  perhaps  other  Senators  have.    I  think  it  would  be  better  to  wait  with 
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all  this  kind  of  legislation  until  we  get  a  report  from  the  Tariff  CommiBsion. 
Then  we  would'  have  full  knowledge  of  conditions  not  only  in  our  own  country 
bnt  in  all  countries,  especially  Mexico,  as  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Perkins]  suggests  to  me. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  understood  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  to  argue  the  other  day 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  meat  on  the  free  list,  for  the  reason  that  if 
that  were  done  the  great  packing  estublishnients  now  operating  in  the  United 
States  might  transfer  their  operations  in  large  measure  to  the  Argentine,  to 
^lexico,  and  other  foreign  cattle-raising  countries,  and  there  purchase  the 
cheaper  range  cattle  raised  on  the  plains  of  Argentina  or  Mexico,  slaughter 
them  there,  employing  cheaper  labor,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  along  the  usual 
line  of  argument;  and  then  be  argued  that  they  could  ship  that  meat  In  here 
and  dump  it  in  our  markets  at  a  price  below  what  meat  made  of  American- 
raise^l  cattle  could  be  produced  and  sold  for  without  a  loss,  and  that  the  effect 
of  that  would  be  to  still  further  depress  the  price  of  our  native  cattle  in  the 
hands  of  our  farmers  and  feeders.  If  that  is  true,  if  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  who  is  a  wise  Senator  and  one  who  has  delved 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  thef»e  questions,  is  right,  then  is  it  not  true,  as  con- 
tended by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  that  the  Inevitable  effect  of  permlttting  the 
introduction  of  free  meat  from  the  world  at  large  would  be  to  cheapen  the 
price  of  native  cattle,  for  the  price  of  cattle  must  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  price  of  beef  in  our  market  places? 

Mr.  NKL80N.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

3ir.  Stone.  I  was  asking  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  a  question.  I  did 
not  purpose  to  take  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion.  What  effect  would  all  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  described  have  on  the  packers  of  Kansas  City?  I 
wist;  the  Senator  would  give  us  some  light  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  packers  of  Kansas  City  that 
it  would  ha%*e  upon  the  packers  of  any  other  city. 

Mr.  NEI.B0N.  Well,  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  was  not  undertaking  to  sUito  effects.  I  was  undertaking,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  LMr.  Gronna].  \\ho  is  insurging 
alongside  of  my  frigid  the  S^intor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  to  state  the 
view,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  agreed. 

Now,  of  course,  if  cattle  can  be  bought  on  the  plains  of  Argentina  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  can  be  bought  from  the  ranges  of  the  United  States  or  from  the 
feed  lots  of  the  United  States,  and  can  be  turned  into  beef  down  there  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  cattle  here  can  be  turned  into  beef,  and  can  then  be  shipped  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense  to  our  ports  and  from  thence  distributed,  it 
does  strike  me  that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the  price  of  beef  to  the  consumer 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  In  turn  might  reduce  the  price  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Nelson  rose. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  you  decrease  the  or  ice  of  beef  in  the  United  States,  it  strikes 
me,  as  it  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  that  it  might  decrease  the  price  of  cattle 
in  the  feed  lot 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  was  asking  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  if  he  thinks  as  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  thinks  about  this,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  in  favor 
of  putting  beef  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  like  to  know  what  remedy  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  prescribe.  Has  he  any  speclflc  that  would  cure  such  a  situation  as  he 
describes? 

Mr.  CcMMiNS.  Mr.  President 

Ttie  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Gronna.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Before  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  answers  the  very  dis- 
rrimlnating  inquiry  propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  should  like 
him  to  take  my  position  from  me  rather  than  from  the  memory  of  our  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  although  he  is  not  far  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  this  alliance  between  the  free-trade  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri  

Mr.  Stone.  No;  do  not  put  it  that  way. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  mean  the  tariff-for-revenue-only  Senator  from  Missouri — and 
the  high  protectionists  of  New  England  and  Pennsylyania  and  New  York,  I 
am  still  a  protectionist.  I  still  believe  In  the  soundness,  and  unlyersallty,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  general  doctrine  of  protection.  It  is  said,  and  it  may  be 
true — I  am  not  disposed  to  controvert  it  at  this  time — that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  cattle  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States. 

If  there  is  no  such  difference,  then  under  the  doctrine  of  protection  there 
ought  to  be  no  duty  on  cattle  Imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  saying  whether  there  is  or  Is  not  a  difference,  because  we  have  not 
made  the  Investigation  which  is  necessary  to  reach  a  certain  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.    But 

Mr.  Stone.  But  the  Tariff  Board  has. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  The  Tariff  Board  has  reported 
some  facts  with  regard  to  the  business,  but  has  not  made  that  complete  return 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  and  which  we  can  fairly  expect  in  the  near 
future.  But  if  the  cattle  raised  in  Canada  come  in  free  to  the  United  States, 
it  goes  without  saying — ^no  one  ought  to  controvert  the  proposition — that  the 
meat  made  from  those  cattle  shall  come  into  the  United  States  free.  The  man 
who  would  deny  that  proposition  has  lost  all  his  power  of  reasoning. 

Now,  so  far  as  South  America  is  concerned,  I  want  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  remember  that  the  conditions  of  cattle  raising  in,  say,  the  Argentine  Republic 
are  widely  different  from  the  conditions  of  cattle  raising  in  the  United  States, 
and  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  that  knows  that  it  costs  less  to  produce 
a  steer  in  the  Argentine  than  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  should  open  the  markets  of  this  country  to  either  the  cattle  or  the  meat 
of  the  Argentine  Uepublic  and  surrounding  countries,  we  would  only  be  intensify- 
ing and  emphasizing  the  wrong  that  we  are  about  to  perpetrate  upon  the  farmers 
of  this  country  in  the  reciprocity  measure,  and  so  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood at  all.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  opposed  to  free  meat  from  the 
Argentine  Republic.  I  am  opposed  to  it  l>ecause  that  policy  would  still  further 
reduce  the  price  of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  But  I  am  in  ftivor  of  free 
meat  from  Canada  because  we  are  apparently  about  to  admit  cattle  from  Canada 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  costs  no  more  to  produce  cattle  here  than  it  does 
there.  And  with  that  statement  of  my  position  I  turn  the  question  and  the 
subject  over  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  I  fairly  stated  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i^nd 
substantially  as  he  has  stated  It  himself.  Now  I  again  ask  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  if  he  concurs  in  the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  puts  to 
me  a  hypothetical  question.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  farmers  of  Missouri  and  the  United  States  are  receiving  too 
high  a  price  for  their  cattle  or  for  their  meat? 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  wish  they  were  getting  more. 
But  that  does  not  at  all  touch  the  question. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  make  any  answer  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  wish  I  were  as  able  to  take  care  of 
myself  as  he  is.  I  can  not  give  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a  direct  answer, 
because,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  had  no  rei)ort  from  the  Tariff  Commission 
that  would  Justify  me  in  saying  that  I  would  be  in  favor  of  letting  in  free  meat 
from  Mexico.  I  will  say  that  I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  said,  that 
it  might  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  price  of  cattle  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  result  of  this  measure  will  be  that  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  Imported 
the  Government  will  lose  the  25  cents  which  it  would  have  collected  otherwise, 
and  for  every  bushel  that  the  miller  buys  from  the  American  farmer  he  will 
pay  as  much  less  as  the  price  is  reduced  by  the  free  importation  of  Canadian 
wheat.  For  every  bushel  of  barley  Imported  the  Government  will  lose  the  30- 
cent  duty,  and  that  bushel  will  aid  the  brewing  interests  in  getting  the  barley 
of  the  American  farmer  for  a  less  price.  For  every  bushel  of  flax  imported 
the  Government  will  fall  to  collect  the  present  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  and 
the  linseed  oil  trust  will  pay  less  to  the  American  farmer  for  every  bushel  of 
flax  that  it  buys  from  him.  The  trusts  are  still  protected  in  their  markets;  It 
is  the  farmers  who  are  to  receive  less  for  their  products  in  order  that  this 
administration  may  have  the  glory  of  being  the  one  to  negotiate  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Canada  and  force  its  ratification  by  Congress. 
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As  an  illustration  of  what  result  may  be  expected  from  removing  the  duties 
on  raw  materials  while  retaining  them  on  the  products  manufactured  from 
them.  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  what  happened  when  the  duty  was  removed  from 
hides.     I  touched  upon  that  a  moment  ago. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  Congress  at  that  time  remember  the  plea  of  the 
8hoe  manufacturers  and  the  tanners  for  free  hides.  According  to  them,  if 
free  hides  were  given  them,  the  result  would  be  lower  prices  for  shoes.  Hides 
were  after  a  struggle  placed  on  the  free  list,  but  the  price  of  shoes  went  up 
and  has  stayed  up.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  was  due  to  an  increase  of  the 
price  of  hides — in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  duty — caused  by  an  increased 
demand  for  hides  in  other  countries.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  price  of 
hides  has  dropped. 

In  June,  1909,  the  Chicago  prices  of  hides  ranged  from  13|  to  17  cents  per 
pound,  on  the  various  kinds  of  hides;  in  October  of  the  same  year  they  ranged 
from  141  to  18  cents,  but  since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  decline,  and  in 
March  of  this  year  the  prices  ranged  from  10  to  13  cents.  The  prices  of  hides 
have  decreased,  but  the  prices  of  shoes  have  increased.  Whether  the  benefit 
of  the  cheaper  hides  went  to  the  tanners,  the  shoe  manufacturers,  or  the  trust 
controlling  the  machines  used  by  shoe  manufacturers,  or  whether  they  all 
shared  in  it,  the  fact  can  not  be  disputed  that  the  consumer — the  person  who 
bnys  the  shoes — not  only  did  not  receive  any  benefit  from  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  hides,  but  actually  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  shoes  than  he  did 
before.  And  the  Government  lost  $2,000,000  revenue,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  suggesta 

If  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  If  that  Is  one  of  the  purposes,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  been 
entered  into  blindly  on  the  part  of  our  Representatives.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion the  goods  on  which  the  duties  liave  been  removed  are  goods  that  Canada 
will  sell  to  us  and  that  we  can  have  no  hopes  of  selling  to  her.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  maintain  that  there  is  any  reciprocity  In  such  an  agreement. 
I  do  not  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  mere  mutual  removal  of  duties  by 
two  countries  constitutes  reciprocity.  Unless  there  are  mutual  beieflts  there  is 
no  reciprocity.  It  Is  beyond  my  comprehension  how  we  can  have  reciprocity 
with  Canada  unless  Canada  removes  the  duties  from  goods  that  we  expect  to 
sell  to  her  in  return  for  our  removing  the  duties  on  goods  which  she  expects 
to  sell  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  never  before  would  a  measure  of  this  kind  have  been  seriously 
considered  by  a  Republican  President  or  a  Republican  Senate.  It  is  not  a  reci- 
procity agreement  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  either  in  form  or  in  nature. 
It  is  merely  a  cloak  to  hide  the  adoption  of  a  new  economic  and  Industrial 
policy — a  policy  that  no  one  connected  with  the  administration  has  as  yet  dared 
to  champion  in  the  open,  a  policy  that  has  never  yet  been  accepted  as  a  Repub- 
lican policy  by  anyone  authorized  to  speak  for  the  party  and  that  has  never  yet 
fomid  its  way  Into  a  Republican  platform,  a  policy  out  of  harmony  with  all 
the  previous  declarations  of  the  Republican  Party  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
tenets  held  by  those  who  composed  its  galaxy  of  statesmen,  a  policy  which  will 
be  repudiated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  as  soon  as  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard — the  policy  of  placing  food  products  and  raw  materials 
on  the  free  list  and  retaining  a  protective  duty  on  manufactures. 

I  feel  called  upon  to  protest  against  this  false  and  pernicious  doctrine.  It  is 
not  in  accordance  with  Republican  platform  declarations.  It  was  part  of  the 
platform  on  which  Mr.  Foss  was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  that 
was  not  a  Republican  platform.  Those  who  favor  it  must  proceed  on  the  as- 
•umption  tliat  there  is  no  difTerence  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  raw  material 
in  the  different  countries,  and  that  its  producer  is  so  favorably  situated  that 
there  is  no  need  of  considering  what  his  requirements  may  be.  The  only  alter- 
native is  the  less  charitable  assumption,  although  I  will  not  say  less  true  in 
some  cases,  that  those  who  are  so  ready  to  remove  the  duties  on  the  raw 
material  while  advocating  the  retention  of  the  duties  on  manufactures— often 
far  to  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abro'd— care 
nothtog  for  any  other  industries  so  long  as  those  in  which  they  are  esi)ecially 
toterested  are  properly  protected.  The  plea  that  the  farmer  has  derived  no 
direct  benefit  from  the  protective  duties  on  his  products  in  the  past,  and  should 
therefore  not  complato  if  those  duties  are  now  removed  when  it  is  admitted 
that  he  is  deriving  some  benefit  or  will  derive  some  in  the  near  future,  is  neither 
a  Juttiflcatlon  nor  an  ezcoae.    It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  find  a  plausible  ex- 
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planation  of  their  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and 
producer  of  raw  materials. 

Mr.  McOuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dalcota  yield  to  his 
colleague? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  I  think  my  colleague  will  agree  with  me  that  the  use  of  the 
term  "  raw  material "  as  applied  to  farm  products  is  rather  a  mlsuomer.  We 
can  scarcely  say  a  product  that  comes  first  from  an  investment  of  land  at  $50 
to  $100  an  acre,  the  turning  of  that  land  over  by  the  use  of  power,  either  horse- 
power or  otherwise,  of  harrowing  it,  of  purchasing  or  raising  the  seed,  of 
sowing  it.  of  caring  for  that  seed,  of  then  harvesting  and  shocking  and  thrash- 
ing, and  finally  cleaning  and  hauling  to  market  is  a  raw  material,  and  therefore 
it  is  the  farmers'  manufactured  material,  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as 
any  other  manufactured  product,  and  should  be  considered  the  same  in  the 
matter  of  the  levying  of  our  tariff. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  My  colleague  is  absolutely  correct  in  that.  I  am  only  using  the 
term  "  raw  material "  here  in  the  usual,  perhaps  rather  loose,  way.  The 
farmer's  bushel  of  wheat  is  his  finished  product ;  the  farmer's  wool  is  his  fin- 
ished product;  and  everything  that  is  produced  on  his  farm  is  as  much  his 
finished  product  as  a  pair  of  boots  is  the  manufacturer's  finished  product.  There 
Is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  do. 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  suggestion  in  my  mind  has  been  given  voice  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  assume,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  using  the  term  in  the  loose  way  it  Is  often 
used.  But  when  we  undertake  to  trace  a  really  true  raw  material  I  find  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  because,  taking  the  matter  of  farmers'  products, 
they  are  all  the  result  of  an  investment  of  time,  labor,  and  capital.  Take,  for 
instance,  wool.  As  stated,  that  is  the  finished  product  of  the  farmer.  It  goes 
to  the  spinner,  and  while  wool  is  his  raw  material  the  yam  that  he  turns  ont 
is  his — the  spinner's — finished  product.  It  goes  still  further  to  the  weaver,  the 
cloth  men.  The  yam  Is  their  raw  material  in  the  same  sense.  The  cloth  Is 
their  manufactured  product.  Again,  it  goes  to  the  cutters  and  the  makers  of 
garments.  The  cloth  itself  is  their  raw  material  and  the  finished  clothing  is 
their  manufactured  product. 

So  it  is  hard  to  undertake  to  define  anything  along  the  lines  of  that  which 
Is  the  product  of  labor  as  raw  material.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  is  using  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so  often  used  or  misused. 

Mr.  McOumbeb.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  think  we  can  only  justly 
apply  the  term  "  raw  material "  to  the  minerals  in  the  ground,  which  have  been 
placed  there  by  nature,  and  the  trees  that  grow  on  the  mountains  or  along  the 
rivers.  The  moment  that  human  labor  is  applied  to  them  even  those  articles 
become  the  fixed  product  of  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  and  also  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  calling  my  attention  to  this  point.  I  agree  with 
both.  What  is  one  man's  finished  product  is  another  man's  raw  material,  and 
vice  versa.  As  my  colleague  has  said,  raw  material  is  that  which  has  not  been 
touched  by  the  human  hand. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1908  declares: 

In  all  tariff  lejjislatlon  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  dutleR  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  Industries. 

It  does  not  confine  it  to  manufactures,  but  to  American  industries. 

This  platform  on  which  President  Tnft  was  elected  does  not  mention  reci- 
procity; neither  does  the  Democratic  platform  of  that  year.  If  the  principle 
above  stated  is  t6  apply  in  the  making  of  tariflfs,  the  policy  will  have  to  be  pur- 
sued as  regards  agriculture  as  well  as  manufacturing.  If  the  manufacturer  is  to 
have  a  protective  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of  production,  so  must  the 
farmer.  The  farmers  have  loyally  supported  protection  because  they  believed 
that  it  would  result  in  building  up  the  Industries  of  the  country,  and  although 
most  of  them  realized  that  they  were  getting  comparatively  little  In  return  for 
the  burden  they  were  bearing,  they  bore  the  burden  uncomplainingly,  because 
they  had  suflicient  patriotism  to  suffer  under  temporary — as  they  believed — 
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disadvantages  in  order  that  the  general  welfare  might  be  promoted.  They  did 
exiieet,  however,  fair  treatment.  Believing  that  it  would  be  wise  statesmanship 
to  have  a  protective  tariff  sufficient  to  encourage  home  industries  and  protect 
the  home  market  from  the  effects  of  industrial  disturbances  and  undue  price 
fluctoatlons  abroad;  believing  that  a  reasonable  stability  in  prices  is  more  ad- 
vantageous both  to  the  producer  and  the  consumer  than  violent  fluctuations,  and 
consequently  believing  that  our  own  markets  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  dis- 
turbances which  would  be  inevitable  if  thrown  op^i  to  the  whole  world  so  as  to 
feel  the  combined  effects  of  speculations,  panics,  misdirected  efforts,  industrial 
miscalculations,  and  in  general  whatever  may  disturb  production  and  bring  on 
industrial  crises,  they  were  willing  to  bear  these  burdens  at  a  time  when  they 
derived  little  benefit  from  them,  in  the  belief  that  when  the  time  came  when  it 
would  be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  to  protect  them  from  the  fiood  of  produce 
resulting  from  the  opening  of  new  and  fertile  lands,  that  small  favor  would  not 
be  begrudged  them.  They  now  see  with  bitter  amazement  the  readiness  with 
which  they  are  now  to  be  sacrificed,  not  because  of  any  undue  benefits  which 
they  have  been  deriving  from  protection,  not  because  of  their  having  formed 
trusts  and  combinations  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  products  to  exorbitant  levels, 
but  apparently  because  it  has  been  decided  that  popular  discontent  with  the  in- 
defensible duties  on  certain  manufactures  demands  a  victim  to  appetise  the 
fiopular  discontent,  and  the  agricultural  interests  have  been  seized  uix>u  as  the 
ones  who  will  make  the  least  resistance.  Consequently  they  are  called  upon  to 
surrender. the  duties  on  their  products  without  receiving  anything  in  return,  and 
their  protection  is  to  be  cut  off  without  any  examination  as  to  what  the  effect 
of  such  action  will  be,  and,  so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  without 
giving  the  farmers  a  single  word  in  defense.  How  different  the  treatment  of 
the  woolen  interests,  the  duties  on  whose  products  the  President  has  character- 
ized as  indefensible,  but  which,  it  is  now  given  out,  must  not  be  touched  until 
the  Tariff  Board  has  made  a  thorough  investigation,  lest  a  change  based  on 
deficient  knowledge  injure  the  industry. 

I  can  not  forbear  to  say  at  this  point.  Mr.  President,  that  the  indifference  of 
th<^  administration  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  farmer,  the  unkindly  re- 
buffs he  has  met  with  when  he  has  attempted  to  present  his  case  to  the  President, 
and  the  Jeers  and  innuendos  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  object  by  the  nietro- 
{K>lltan  press,  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  supporting  the  present  admin- 
istration, will  not  result  in  any  good  either  for  the  country  or  the  administra- 
tion. I  do  not  presume  that  there  is  a  Senator  here  who  does  not  know  that 
the  opi)osition  to  this  measure  among  the  farmers  is  real,  and  that  the  farmers 
who  appeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  it 
were  here  in  sincere  earnestness  because  they  were  convinced  of  the  injustice  of 
the  measure  and  the  destructive  effects  which  it  will  have  on  agriculture. 

This  bill  places  whatever  the  farmer  produces  on  the  free  list,  and  the  argu- 
ments for  it  have  largely  been  devoted  to  stating  that  this  will  not  injure  the 
farmer  in  any  waj*,  that  it  will  not  affect  the  prices  that  he  receives  for  his 
products.  E^i^pecially  in  the  case  of  wheat  it  has  been  industriously  reported 
that  the  price  is  made  in  Liverpool,  and  that,  consequently,  anything  that  wc 
may  do  in  this  matter  will  have  no  effect  on  tii:it  price.  It  is  noticeable  that 
those  who  are  industriously  making  this  statement  are  those  who  have  nothing 
more  than  an  academic  interest  in  the  price  of  wheat  or  else  have  certain 
Interests  in  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  The  farmer  and  the  grain  buyer  both 
neem  to  be  convinced  that  it  will  affect  the  price,  and  that  its  effect  will  be  to 
lower  the  prlca  Without  exoeption,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  all  those  who 
have  had  to  do  with  the  handling  of  grain,  whose  success  or  failure  has  often 
depended  on  their  ability  to  Judge  the  market  and  determine  its  probable  trend, 
whether  it  be  as  buyer  or  %ller,  seem  to  be  convinced  that  the  free  admission 
of  Canadian  wheat  can  have  but  one  effect,  and  that  is  to  lower  the  price  to 
the  American  farmer.  Those  who  have  to  back  their  opinion  with  hard  cash 
fueetn  to  be  satisfied  that  the  effect  of  removing  the  duty  will  be  to  lower  the 
price.  The  very  day  that  the  Minneapolis  wheat  traders  received  the  news  of 
the  Canadian  agreement  there  was  a  break  in  the  wheat  prices  at  Minneapolis. 
In  the  market  reports  published  by  such  papers  as  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
which  supports  this  agreement,  this  break  was  ascribed  to  the  l>elief  that  the 
agreement  would  result  in  lower  prices.  Whether  that  belief  be  correct  or 
erroneous,  there  Is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  the  break  in  the  market  and 
the  sabsequent  lower  prices  for  wheat  were  due  to  it. 

There  are  those  who,  looking  at  our  exports  of  wheat  every  year,  are  unable 
to  comprehoid  why  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wheat  should  have  any  effect 
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on  the  price.  Most  people  know  that  our  consumption  of  wheat  is  gradual!)'' 
overtaking  our  production,  and  that  our  exports  are  consequently  decreasing. 
The  exports  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  were 
163,043,669  bushels,  114,208,468  bushels,  and  87,364,318  bushels,  respectively. 

Mr.  McGuMBfiR.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if  that  does  not  include 
flour? 

Mr.  Gronna.  Yes;  it  includes  flour. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  wished  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Gronna.  This  includes  the  wheat  flour,  reduced  to  bushels  at  the  rate  of 
4i  bushels  to  the  barrel.  The  exports  for  the  calendar  years  1908,  1909,  and 
1910  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  were  151,338,124  bushels,  92,085.643  bushels,  and 
01,923,297  bushels,  respectively.  The  1910  crop  of  wheat  was  695,443,000  bushels. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour  during  the,calendar  year 
1910  was  somewhat  less  than  9  i^er  cent  of  the  number  of  bushels  raised  that 
year.  It  would  appear  to  many  that  this  would  be  suflicient  to  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  in  our  markets  to  the  level  of  the  Liverpool  market,  less 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  wheat  to  the  latter  market.  One  difficulty  with 
most  people  in  considering  this  question  is  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  wheat,  and  do  not  appreciate  the  diflferent 
milling  qualities  of  the  various  grades.  Further,  many  people  .are  apt  to  pur- 
sue the  inquiry  as  to  where  the  wheat  goes  no  further  when  they  learn  that  it 
was  exported,  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  bushel  sold  abroad  has  the  same 
effect  In  tending  to  reduce  the  price  in  our  domestic  market  to  the  Ijiven>ool 
price  as  if  sold  in  Liverpool. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  we  exported  in  all  46,679.876 
bushels  of  wheat  Of  this  about  20,000,000  bushels  went  to  England.  Almost 
6,000,000  bushels  went  to  Belgium,  Over  5,000,000  bushels  went  to  Germany. 
Over  3,000,000  bushels  went  to  Mexico.  During  the  same  year  we  exported  in 
all  9,040,987  barrels  of  flour.  Of  this,  1,895,397  barrels  went  to  England,  791,850 
barrels  to  Cuba,  almost  740,000  barrels  to  the  Netherlands,  and  almost  669,000 
barrels  to  Hongkong.  The  rest  of  the  flour  and  the  rest  of  the  wheat  was 
scattered  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  A  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince anyone  that  with  our  wheat  and  flour  distributed  in  this  manner  we  are 
more  independent  of  the  Liverpool  market  than  we  should  be  if  all  our  surplus 
went  to  that  market,  and  the  effect  of  the  Liverpool  price  on  our  domestic  price 
consequently  less  marked. 

There  is  another  fact,  however,  which  operates  even  more  strongly  to  make 
the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  markets  independent  of  the  Liverpool  market. 
The  three  States  producing  the  bulk  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  are  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  The  terminal  markets  for  this  wheat  are 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  The  milling  qualities  of  this  wheat  are  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  winter  varieties,  and  all,  or  practically  all,  of  this 
wheat  is  ground  into  flour  in  this  country.  The  wheat  which  is  exported 
and  which  competes  with  the  wheat  of  other  countries  in  the  Liverpool  and 
other  foreign  markets  is  either  winter  wheat  or  the  other  variety  of  wheat 
called  durum,  or  macaroni  wheat,  of  which  varying  quantities  are  grown  in 
the  three  spring-wheat  States.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  his  1909  report  in  regard  to  the  production  of  durum  or 
macaroni  wheat: 

The  annual  production  of  durum  wheat  at  present,  though  difficult  to  determine  before 
taking  a  census,  appears  to  be  at  least  50,000,000  bushels,  and  probably  comes  nearer  to 
60,000,000.  •  •  •  The  export  now  averages  considerably  over  20,000,000  bushels  per 
annum. 

The  export  of  all  kinds  of  wheat  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910 — 
the  crop  of  1909 — was,  in  round  numbers.  47,000,000  bushels.  Subtracting  tht? 
export  of  durum  wheat  and  there  would  remain  not  more,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability considerably  less,  than  27,000.000  bushels  as  our  export  of  winter  and 
hard  spring  wheat.  The  supply  of  durum  wheat  has  not  been  an  appreciable 
factor  in  fixing  the  price  of  the  other  kinds  of  wheat.  It  is  a  wheat  that  is 
not  now  to  any  extent  used  for  flour  in  this  country.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
our  millers  refused  absolutely  to  buy  and  grind  it.  Its  price  has  consequently 
always  been  below  that  of  hard  spring  wheat.  A  few  years  ago  the  differenco 
was  as  much  as  20  cents  i>er  bushel.  At  present  the  difference  is  about  10  or 
11  cents.  In  considering  the  effect  of  the  prices  at  Liverpool  on  our  domestic 
price,  therefore,  we  must  deduct  the  export  of  durum  wheat  from  our  total 
wheat  export,  as  this  wheat  has  in  the  past  competed  only  indirectly  with 
the  other  kinds  of  wheat — in  much  the  same  manner,  for  instance,  that  oats 
competes   with  barley.     The   remaining   27,000,000   bushels,   constituting   our 
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totAl  export  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  in  1010,  was  practically  all  winter 
wheat.  The  statement  was  made  before  the  Finance  Committee,  and  so  far 
as  I  know  it  has  not  been  disputed  either  before  the  committee  or  elsewhere, 
that  not  only  do  we  not  export  any  spring  wheat,  but  that  even  the  best 
iCrades  of  northwestern  flour  never  go  to  Europe.  Consequently,  while  the 
winter  wheat,  or  part  of  it,  is  exported  to  Europe  and  other  countries,  and 
there  comes  in  competition  with  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  hard 
spring  wheat  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  does  not  come  into 
competition  with  the  wheat  produced  in  other  countries,  and  the  world  price 
of  wheat  does  not  determine  the  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  price.  The  price  in 
the  Liverpool  market  has  an  Indirect  effect  on  the  price  at  Minneapolis  and 
Duluth,  as  it  affects  the  price  of  our  winter  wheat,  and  the  winter  wheat  will 
to  some  extent  compete  with  our  spring  wheat.  If  the  supply  of  spring  wheat 
is  short,  or  if  its  price  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  winter  wheat,  for 
Instance,  the  winter  wheat  will  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  the  spring 
wheat  In  the  manufacture  of  flour,  although  the  flour  thus  manufactured  will 
not  compare  in  quality  with  that  made  from  spring  wheat.  It  is  merely  a  case 
of  accepting  the  inferior  article  if  the  price  of  the  better  one  is  deemed  too 
high. 

How  nearly  independent  we  are  of  the  Liverpool  market  is  even  better 
brought  out  if  we  take  the  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  the  calendar 
year  1910.  During  that  year  we  exported,  in  round  numbers,  24,000,000  bushels 
in  the  form  of  wheat  and  37,000,000  bushels  in  the  form  of  flour.  If  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  our  export  of  durum  wheat  is  in 
excess  of  20,000,000  bushels  annually  holds  good,  and  I  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  it,  it  is  apparent  that  even  in  the  case  of  spring  wheat  the  effect 
of  the  world's  market  on  its  price  is  only  indirect,  due  to  the  competition  of 
the  flour  of  other  countries  with  our  flour  in  the  world's  markets.  How  much 
of  the  flour  exported  was  durum  wheat  flour  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  it  may  have  been.  Taking  the  lowest 
figures  given  by  the  Secretary  as  to  production  and  export  of  durum  wheat, 
50,000,000  bushels  and  20,000,000  bushels,  respectively,  would  leave  30,000,000 
bushels  to  be  consumed  and  disposed  of  otherwise.  The  requirements  for 
iteed  would  not  exceed  for  or  five  million  bushels,  which  would  leave  some 
25.000.000  bushels  unaccounted  for.  While  all  of  this  may  not  be  ground  into 
flour  in  this  country,  a  large  part  of  it  undoubtedly  is,  and  making  allowance 
for  the  consumption  of  some  of  it  in  this  country,  it  seems  probable  to  believe 
that  part  of  the  37,000,000  bushels  exported  In  the  form  of  flour  was  durum 
wheat. 

The  price  of  wheat  In  Canada,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  Liverpool  price 
tiecaiise  of  the  large  percentage  of  the  crop  which  they  export.  The  wheat 
which  they  raise  in  the  Canadian  northwest  is  practically  all  hard  spring  wheat ; 
and  as  they  consume  only  part  of  it,  the  remainder  is  exported  to  be  sold  in 
i^mfietition  with  the  wheat  from  other  countries.  The  result  is  that  the  price 
i»f  No.  1  northern  in  Winnipeg  has  been  on  the  average  some  11  cents  less 
tiijit  the  MinneaiK)]is  and  Duluth  price.  The  Winnipeg:  price  is  the  price  of 
r<»rth  Arthur,  ready  for  export;  it  Is  the  exiKirt  price.  It  has  been  urged 
tliat  the  difference  in  price  Is  due  to  the  difference  In  freight  charges,  but  it 
8h«)Uld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distance  to  Llvenwol  by  the  CnnndiMn  route 
\h  some  600  or  700  miles  shorter  than  by  the  American  route.  And  as  wheat 
cjin  be  shlp|>ed  through  the  rultwl  States  In  bond  without  the  payment  of  duty. 
If  the  difference  in  price  were  due  to  the  higher  freight  charges  In  i'anada, 
the  Canadian  wheat  for  exi)ort  would  naturally  be  shlpi)ed  through  the  Tnited 
States  in  the  manner  indicated,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raipe  the 
Winniiieg  price.  As  shipping  the  wheat  in  bond  does  not  have  this  effcnt  on 
the  Wlnni|K'g  market,  and  as  the  price  recelvwl  by  the  Canadian  fanner  for 
wheot  to  be  shipped  in  bond  through  the  irnltid  States  Is  from  10  to  ir>  cents 
lo«»  than  that  received  by  the  American  farmer  within  4  or  5  miles,  or  some- 
times less,  of  the  same  point,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  in  price  is  not 
due  to  the  difference  in  freight  charges.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  before 
the  Finance  Committee  that  the  difference  was  due  to  laws  enacted  In  Canada, 
prohibiting  the  trading  in  futures  or  hedging,  and  that  this  re8trlcti<m  on  the 
icrain  trading  at  Winnii)eg  had  resulted  in  depressing  the  price  below  the 
Minneapolis  level.  The  Winnii)eg  (Jraln  Exchange,  however,  has  denied  that 
there  is  any  law  preventing  hedging,  and  has  stated  that  country  elevators 
sell  daily  purchases  as  hedge  as  regular  thing,  and  that  the  exchange  floor 
business*  at  Whini|)eg  is  practically  the  same  as  at  Minneapolis.     I  do  not 
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see  there  can  be  any  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  higher  price  for  hard 
spring  wheat  in  our  markets  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  markets  are  independ- 
ent of  the  Liverpool  market  and  the  tariff  on  wheat  prevents  the  importation 
of  wheat  from  Canada.  Lest  anyone  should  think  that  perhaps  the  Canadian 
wheat  Is  an  inferior  product,  I  will  say  that  No.  1  northern  wheat  In  Canada 
must  weigh  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  while  No.  1  northern  wheat  in  the  markets 
in  this  country  is  not  required  to  weigh  more  than  58  pounds  to  the  bushel.  It 
consequently  takes  better  wheat  to  grade  No.  1  northern  in  Canada  than  it 
does  in  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  secure  definite  information  as  to  what  the  difference  actually 
is  between  the  price  received  by  the  American  farmer  for  wheat  and  that 
received  by  the  Canadian  farmer,  I  wrote  .to  Mr.  George  McLean,  a  grain 
dealer  at  Sarles,  N.  Dak.  Besides  buying  American  wheat,  Mr.  McLean 
buys  Canadian  wheat  in  bond.  In  buying  Canadian  wheat  he  has  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  wheat  buyers  in  the  neighboring  Canadian  towns, 
and,  of  course,  has  to  pay  at  least  the  full  price  that  the  Canadian  buyers  do, 
and  possibly  a  little  more,  as  in  all  probability  the  Canadian  farmer  has  to 
haul  his  grain  a  little  farther  in  order  to  sell  it  to  Mr.  McLean  than  he  has 
to  in  order  to  reach  his  Canadian  markets.  Sarles  is  located  some  3  or  4 
miles  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary.  North  of  the  boundary  line  are  the 
towns  of  Cartwrlght,  Clearwater,  and  Crystal  City — ^none  of  them  more  than 
10  miles  from  the  line.  These  towns  are  situated  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  within  100  miles  of  the  great 
city  of  Winnipeg.  I  wish  to  insert  here,  and  have  made  a  part  of  my  remarks; 
Mr.  McLean's  reply,  which  gives  the  prices  paid  for  American  and  Canadian 
wheat  at  Sarles  during  the  months  of  October  and  November  last: 

Sablbs,  N.  Dak.,  May  27,  19U. 

Hon.  A.  J.  G  BONN  A, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Gronna  :  Replylni?  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  Instant  regarding  the  prices 
paid  for  wheat  In  Sarles,  I  submit  the  following : 


Dates. 


1910. 

Oct.  3 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  7 

Oet.ll 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  17 

Oct.  20 

Oct.  25 

Oct.  29 

Nov.  1 


American 
wheat. 


$0.97 
.98 
1.00 
.99 
.98 
.96 
.95 
.93 
.91 
.92 
.  cJ9 


Canadian 

wheat  in 

bond. 


$0.85 
.84 
.85 
.85 
.83 
.83 
.81 
.81 
.81 
.79 
.77 


Dates. 


1910. 

Nov.  2 

Nov.3 

Nov.  4 

I  Nov.  8 

I  Nov.  12 

Nov.  14 

I  Nov.  16 

I  Nov.  20... 

Nov.  26 

I  Dec.  2 


American 
wheat. 


10.90 
.  w 
.88 

.88 
.91 
.93 
.92 
.91 
.91 


Canadian 

wheat  In 

bond. 


to.  75 
.76 
,75 
.77 
.77 
.79 
-79 
.80 
.80 
.77 


Mr.  Gronna,  these  are  actual  prices  paid  on  the  above  dates  and  can  be  verified  If 
necessary. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Geoboe  McLbaic. 


Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  wish  to  state  to  my  colleague  that  the  Canadian  wheat  Is 
purchased  and  sold  in  bond,  so  that  no  tariff  has  to  be  paid  on  it. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Certainly;  no  tariff  at  all  has  to  be  paid.  I  shall  touch  upon 
that  point  in  a  few  moments. 

The  difference  in  price  at  Sarles  in  favor  of  the  American  marlcet  ranges 
from  10  to  15  cents,  and  averages  Just  a  little  less  than  13  cents  during  the 
two  months  for  which  the  prices  are  given.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  anxious  to  enter  the  American  marlsets  with  his  wheat  wheQ  he 
sees  his  neighbor  right  across  the  boundary  line — only  a  few  miles  distant,  their 
fields  perhaps  touching — receive  on  the  average  13  cents  more  for  every  bashel 
of  wheat  that  he  sells?  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  American  farmer  is 
opposed  to  an  agreement  which  will  permit  the  Canadians  to  sell  their  surplus 
in  the  markets  of  this  country,  and  which  everyone  expects  will  result  in  brtn^- 
ing  the  markets  in  the  two  countries  to  the  same  level? 

The  free  admission  of  Canadian  wheat  in  competition  with  our  hard  iyrtng 
wheat  can  have  no  other  effect  than  bringing  the  markets  for  this  kind  of 
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wheat  in  the  two  countries  to  the  wime  level.  Whether  the  immediate  result 
would  be  to  reduce  the  American  market  to  the  present  level  of  the  Canadian 
market,  or  whether  the  Canadian  price  would  be  increased  somewhat,  I  shall 
not  undertake  to  say.  In  view  of  the  large  surplus  which  Canada  even  now 
has,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  rise  little 
in  Canada,  if  at  all.  There  would  be  a  decided  decline  in  the  price  on  this  side 
of  the  line.  Of  the  ultimate  result  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Canada  has 
such  vast  possibilities  before  her  as  a  wheat-raising  country  that  only  a  very 
few  years  would  be  required  until  her  production  of  the  hard  varieties  of 
wheat  would  far  exceed  the  combined  consumption  of  the  two  countries,  and 
the  price  received  for  the  surplus  exported  and  sold  in  the  world's  markets 
would  determine  the  price  received  by  the  American  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
farmers. 

Another  effect  which  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  wheat  would  have,  distinct 
from  that  above  noted,  which  may  not  be  apparent  to  one  who  is  not  conversant 
with  actual  conditions,  is  the  effect  of  dumping  a  large  supply  of  wheat  Into 
the  terminal  markets  in  the  fall.  The  Canadian  Northwest  is  a  new  country. 
In  new  wheat-growing  countries  the  grain  is  sold  practically  from  the  thrash- 
ing machine.  The  new  settler  needs  money  to  pay  the  bills  contracted  during 
the  year,  which  are  payable  as  soon  as  he  has  thrashed  his  wheat,  and  hurries 
his  grain  to  the  market  as  soon  as  it  reaches  him  from  the  spout  of  the  thrash- 
ing machine.  The  result  is  that  most  of  the  wheat  is  marketed  at  practically 
the  same  time  and  the  markets  are  glutted.  The  unusually  heavy  receipts  in- 
variably result  in  unduly  low  prices,  and  the  farmer  who  is  compelled  to  sell 
in  the  same  market  at  that  time  receives  less  for  his  wheat  than  it  is  actually 
worth.  In  sections  that  have  been  longer  settled  the  grain  is  marketed  more 
gradually  and  the  prices  are  more  stable.  If  Canadian  wheat  is  admitted  free, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  that 
new  country  will  come  pouring  over  the  border  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and 
glut  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  markets  to  the  further  injury  of  the  American 
wheat  grower. 

The  President  has  stated  at  various  times  that  conditions  of  production  are 
80  similar  on  the  two  sides  of  the  boundary  line  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
Canadian  farmers  have  no  advantage  over  ours,  and  that  consequently  the 
Republican  platform,  which  declares  for  a  tariff  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference 
In  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  is  not  violated  by  this  agreement 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  are  not  similar.  The  mere  fact  that  wages 
may  be  the  same  per  day,  and  that  there  may  not  be  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  living,  does  not  make  the  conditions  of  producing  grain  similar.  Other 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Old  land  will  require  more  cultiva- 
tion to  produce  a  crop  than  new  land  and  may  require  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
With  the  same  cultivation  the  new  land  will  produce  a  crop  much  greater  than 
the  old  land,  and  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  production  on  the  old  land  may  be 
several  times  that  on  the  new  land,  even  though  the  daily  wages  paid  may  be 
exactly  the  same.  Further,  land  in  an  old  settled  section  will  cost  more  than 
new  land  in  a  country  Just  opening  up.  Now,  Canada  has  the  new,  cheaper, 
more  productive  lands,  and  we  have  the  older,  less  productive,  dearer  landa 
It  would  seem  that  no  argument  would  be  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  with 
these  conditions  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  Is  necessarily  greater 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  and  yet  the  statement  Is  gravely  made 
and  reiterated  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  farmer  has  no 
right  to  complain  because  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President 

llie  Pbesiding  Offices  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Obonna.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Clafp.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  is  about  to  leave  that  particular  ques- 
tion :  and  If  so,  I  desire  to  make  a  suggestion  at  tliat  point. 

Mr.  Obonna.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Clafp.  The  question  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  noncompetitive  articles, 
of  course,  simply  means  that  one  country  must  buy  noncompetitive  articles 
somewhere.  If  they  buy  them  all  of  one  country,  it  means  nothing  as  to  com- 
petition, but  the  balance  of  trade  in  competitive  articles  means  something  as  to 
the  ability  of  a  country  to  compete.  According  to  the  President's  own  figures, 
tbe  balance  of  trade  for  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  July,  1910,  I  think,  in  f^vor 
of  the  United  States  was  $119,000,000,  but  to  get  that  balance  of  trade  the 
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United  States  had  to  sell  enough  additional  in  Canada  to  make  up  a  balance  of 
trade  against  us  in  agricultural  products;  in  other  words,  take  the  articles 
which  this  bill  advances  to  the  free  list — and  I  use  the  word  "advances" 
advisably,  for  com  is  already  on  the  free  list  and  of  course  we  have  a  balance 
of  trade  on  com. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  And  the  same  is  true  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes ;  but  take  the  articles  which  this  bill  advances  to  the  free  list, 
consisting  principally  of  farm  products,  and  in  those  articles  for  that  year 
Canada  had  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  of  $22,000,000.  There  is  a  concrete 
fact  of  more  value,  it  seems  to  me.  than  all  the  disputes  by  the  day  as  to 
whether  a  man  gets  $1.13  or  $1.12  in  one  country  or  the  other.  In  this  balancing^ 
of  competitive  articles  the  balance  was  against  us  $22,000,000,  which  shows 
beyond  any  controversy  that  we  simply  can  not  compete  with  Canada  upon 
those  articles,  and  yet  those  are  the  articles  it  is  proposed  to  advance  to  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in  that  state- 
ment, according  to  my  view.  The  agreement  will  not  only  be  detrimentjil  to 
the  farmer  in  that  it  will  depress  his  prices,  but  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Collins,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  gives  the  cost 
of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  as  65  cents  per 
bushel,  and  in  Saskatchewan  as  39  cents  per  bushel.  The  cost,  according  to 
these  figures,  is  26  cents  less  in  Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  testifying 
before  the  same  committee,  arrives  at  a  cost  of  57  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
United  States  and  40  cents  per  bushel  in  Canada — a  difference  of  17  cents  per 
bushel  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  into  account,  however,  the  higher  price  of  land  in  the  United  States — 
as  he  takes  $8  as  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising  wheat  in  both  countries — which 
would  operate  to  make  the  difference  in  cost  per  bushel  greater  than  that  given 
by  him.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Cooper,  of  the  State  University  of  Minnesota,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Select  Committee  on  Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities  a  statement 
showing  that  the  average  cost  of  production  on  a  number  of  farms,  records  for 
which  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  kept  at  the  university,  was  as  follows  for 
the  years  1908  and  1909:  Wheat,  75  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  38.3  cents  per 
bushel;  com,  41.2  cents  per  bushel;  barley,  40.9  cents  [rer  bushel;  flax,  $1,037 
per  bushel;  potatoes,  30  cents  per  bushel.  I  believe  that  these  figures  more 
nearly  represent  the  actual  cost  of  the  above-named  farm  products  than  those 
of  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  have  had  figures  submitted  to  me,  how- 
ever, by  actual  farmers  in  North  Dakota  showing  a  much  higher  cost  of  pro- 
duction than  those  of  Mr.  Cooper.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  what 
the  exact  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  as  to  the  yield  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  the  yields  In  our  wheat-producing  States  and  the  prices  of  lands 
in  the  two  countries,  can  make  the  statement  that  it  costs  no  more  to  produce 
a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  than  It  does  In  Canada.  The  average 
yield  of  the  Canadian  wheat  fields  In  1909  was  21^  bushels  per  acre.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  the  United  States  the  same  year  was  15.8  bushels  per  acre.  The 
yield  in  Minnesota  was  16.8  bushels;  in  North  Dakota,  13.7;  In  South  Dakota. 
14.1.  The  average  yield  In  the  United  States  In  1910  was  14.1  bushels.  In 
Minnesota  the  yield  was  16  bushels;  In  South  Dakota,  12.8  bushels;  In  North 
Dakota,  5  bushels.  The  yield  in  Canada  was  also  somewhat  less  than  the 
year  before,  the  total  wheat  crop  being  some  17,000.000  bushels  less,  while  the 
acreage  was  greater. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  on  the  question  of  how  this  measure  will  affect 
the  price  of  wheat,  because  wheat  is  the  great  staple  production  of  my  State. 
The  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  depends  on  the  wheat  crop  and 
the  price  received  for  that  crop.  Last  year  there  was  a  short  crop  because  of 
drought,  and  it  seems  an  act  of  wanton  cruelty  to  infilct  this  measure  on  the 
farmers  of  that  section,  when  they  will  need  every  dollar  they  can  possibly 
receive  for  their  grain  in  order  to  recover  from  the  setback  received  last  year. 

Ill  the  case  of  barley  the  measure  will  not  affect  the  North  Dakota  farmer 
as  imich  as  it  will  the  farmers  of  other  States.  When  we  come  to  flax,  how- 
ever, the  blow  again  strikes  the  farmers  of  my  State.  North  Dakota  usually 
produces  about  three-fifths  of  all  the  fiax  raised  In  this  country.  The  annual 
production  of  fiax  In  the  United  States  is  usually  about  25,000,000  bushels. 
Practically  all  of  this  is  consumed  In  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1909.  we  exported  882,889  bushels,  and  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  only  65,193  bushels.    This  year  considerable  quantities  will  have 
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to  be  imported,  as  Inst  yeiir^s  production  was  only  slightly  more  than  14,000,000 
bushels.  The  price  in  thin  country  is  consequently  not  dependent  on  the  mar- 
kets in  other  countries.  And  yet  it  is  contended  that  removing  this  duty  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  farmer.  The  production  of  flax  hi  Canada  is  Increas- 
ing, the  acreage  in  1910  being  more  than  three  times  that  in  1909.  The  average 
yield  of  flax  in  the  United  States  was  9.4  bushels  in  1909;  in  1910  it  was  4.8 
bushels.  In  Canada  the  average  yields  for  the  same  years  were  15.98  bushels 
and  7.97  bushels,  respectively.  With  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  flax  it 
will  inevitably  result  in  lowering  the  price  of  flax  in  this  country.  And  it  is 
to  be  not(Hl  in  the  case  of  flax,  as  in  that  of  wheat,  tliat  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  win  not  result  in  decreasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  as  the  tariff  is 
still  retained  on  linseed  oil.  The  more  a  person  studies  this  measure  the  more 
is  he  impresseil  with  the  care  which  has  been  talcen  to  retain  the  duties 
on  manufiictures,  while  removing  it  on  raw  materials.  I  wijl  say  that  by  "  raw 
materials"  I  mean  the  products  of  tlie  farmer,  which,  of  course,  as  my  col- 
league (Mr.  McCumber]  suggests  to  me,  are  not  raw  materials,  but  the  farmers' 
finished  products. 

Some  suj)|iorters  of  this  measure  are  wont  to  8i)eak  of  Canadians  in  farm 
products  as  negligible,  and  refer  to  the  exi)orts  of  Canadian  wheat,  for  instance, 
as  nnini|M>rtant.  While  I  do  not  like  to  advertise  the  advantages  of  a  foreign 
iH>untry  as  compared  with  our  own,  I  feel  it  incuml)ent  upon  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  Canada.  West  of  the  Ked  River 
of  the  North,  and  stretching  northward  from  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  lies  the  great  Canadian  Northwest.  Stretching  1,000  miles  from 
Winni|)eg  to  the  Uockies.  and  500  miles  northward  from  the  boundary,  she 
has  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  unbroken  wheat  field  in  the  world. 
The  area  of  the  three  prairie  Provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  All>erta 
in  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri.  The  future  wheat  production  of  this 
reirlon  is  estimated  at  from  1,(KK),000,000  to  1,000,000,000  bushels,  or  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  times  the  i>resent  proiluction  of  the  Ignited 
States;  and  yet  it  is  said  that  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  bill  will  not 
aflTect  the  American  farmer.  In  IJKM)  Saskatchewan  alone,  with  50.000,000  of  her 
00,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  unbroken  prairies,  produced  91,(KH).000  bushels 
of  wheat.  In  addition  to  that  she  produced  more  than  105,000,000  bushels 
of  oats,  almost  8.000.000  bushels  of  barley,  and  nearly  4.500,000  bushels  of  flax. 
Alberta  has  KKMKW.OOO  acres  of  agricultural  land,  w  ith  only  1,000,000  at  present 
under  cultivation.  Manitoba  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  Provinces,  but  it  is 
entimated  that  only  20  i>er  cent  of  her  arable  land  is  under  cultivation. 

I>uring  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  2<).S,794  immigrants  entered  Canada, 
103,798  of  whom  came  from  the  United  States.  It  dt^s  not  require  a  prophet 
to  see  what  the  etfovt  on  wheat  raising  in  the  United  States  will  be  of  the 
'free  ndinisslon  of  Canadian  grain.  In  two  or  thret*  years  Canada  will  exi)ort 
more  wheat  and  flour  than  we  do.  If  we  admit  her  wheat  free,  not  only 
will  it  coini>ete  with  our  hard  spring  wheat  and  force  the  price  down  to  the 
level  of  the  world's  market.  Init  it  will  displace  a  large  part  of  the  winter 
wbeat  which  is  now  mixed  with  the  northwestern  hard  wheat  for  milling 
purposes,  and  the  States  producing  winter  wheat  will  l>e  compellwl  to  find  a 
market  for  most  of  their  iinniuct  abroad,  instead  of  exiM)rting  only  the  suri)lus 
as  at  present.  It  should  be  further  notetl  in  this  connw^titai — and  I  ask 
the  S<Miate  to  imy  imrticular  attention  to  this — that  with  the  tariff  removed 
from  wheat  the  American  wheat  grower  is  in  danger  of  being  (liscriminated 
against  In  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  The  American  railroads  will  l)e  sure 
of  the  carrying  of  the  American  grain,  but  for  the  carrying  of  the  Canadian 
irrain  they  will  have  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  lines,  the  inevitable  result 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  lower  rates  for  Canadian  pnnlucers  than  for  Amer- 
Icran  priHlucers.  The  American  farmers  being  at  noncon»i>etitive  iMiliits  will 
have  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  carrying  the  grain  of  the  Canadian  farmers 
located  at  comi)etltlve  {tolnts.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that,  Mr. 
FreKldent. 

i»resldent  Taft  made  a  si»eech  at  Chicago  on  the  ,3d  of  June  in  which  he 
undertook  to  defend  this  agreement.  In  conne<*tlon  with  his  discussion  of  the 
effec'ts  of  the  measure  on  agriculture,  he  makes  the  following  statement : 

Canada  !•  so  far  north  that  her  agrtcaltural  products  sre  practically  limited  to 
vrliMt,  rye,  barley,  oau.  poUtoet,  llva  otftK  iMMrm.  «od  dairy  products. 

He  might  have  added  to  ttfU^^  *  ^•''^■i^aiid  he  would  have  no  ditfl- 
culty  in  finding  a  namber^^  ftftJM^rhofle  agricultural 
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products  are  limited  to  those  enumerated.  He  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  Canada 
produces  no  cotton  and  little  corn  as  a  reason  why  this  measure  will  not  injure 
the  farmer.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Canada  will  not  be  a  competitor  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  com. 
She  does  produce  the  products  enumerated  above,  and  when  we  admit  these 
free  of  duty  they  must  inevitably  compete  with  our  products.  The  reason  that 
Canada  entered  into  this  agreement  was  that  she  wanted  a  better  market  for 
these  products,  and  she  expects  to  find  it  in  this  country.  Canada  had  no  duty 
on  either  cotton  or  com,  and  we  had  no  duty  on  cotton.  Th^  removal  of  the 
duty  on  com  is  not  going  to  affect  the  price  of  either  of  those  products  in  any- 
way, and  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  has  maintained  that  it  will.  The  crops 
which  the  different  Provinces  of  Canada  produce,  however,  are  the  crops  that 
our  border  States  across  the  line  from  those  Provinces  produce,  and  whether  we 
like  to  admit  it  or  not,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Canadian  products  will 
compete  with  ours  in  our  own  markets. 
The  President  continues: 

She  (Canada)  imports  a  large  amount  of  cottonseed  oil.  which,  by  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity treaty,  is  now  made  free ;  she  can  not  fatten  cattle  as  they  are  fattened  tn  the 
united  States,  and  therefore  it  has  become  very  profitable  for  American  farmers  to 
Import  young  cattle  from  Canada  even  with  the  duty  on  them  and  to  fatten  them  for 
the  Chicago  market. 

Now,  mark  this — 

The  United  States  Imports  into  Canada  a  great  many  more  horses  than  she  exports 
from  the  Canadians.  She  sends  to  Canada  a  much  larger  amount  of  potatoes  than  she 
receives  from  her.  The  United  States  Imports  into  Canada  about  15  times  as  much  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  as  Canada  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  that  statement,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

The  President  apparently  expects  the  farmer  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
free  admission  of  cottonseed  oil  by  Canada,  but  as  the  farmer  does  not  manu- 
facture cottonseed  oil,  I  believe  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  any  benefit  is  derived 
It  will  not  be  by  the  farmer.  So  far  as  the  statement  that  it  has  become  very 
profitable  for  the  American  farmers  to  import  Canadian  cattle,  even  with  the 
duty  on  them  and  to  fatten  them  for  the  Chicago  market,  is  concerned,  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  anything  that  would  in  any  way  warrant  such  an  assertion. 
The  number  of  cattle  imported  from  Canada,  on  which  duty  was  paid,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1909,  was  10,061.  In  1910  the  number  was  5,168.  The  receipts 
of  cattle  at  our  principal  markets  are  somewhat  more  than  9,000,000  a  year. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cattle,  it  is  apparent 
that  there  is  not  now  any  such  industry  as  the  importation  of  Canadian  cattle 
for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  for  the  Chicago  market,  as  the  President 
seems  to  have  been  led  to  believe.  Farmers  appearing  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee fiatly  contradicted  the  statement  that  Canadian  cattle  were  imported  for 
this  purpose.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  farmers  can  raise  cattle  so 
much  cheaper  than  the  Americans  that  cattle  can  profitably  be  imported  under 
the  present  duty,  it  would  appear  an  argument  for  increasing  the  duty  rather 
than  removing  it,  if  the  farmer  is  to  be  treated  as  other  producers  are  in  the 
matter  of  tariff  legislation.  The  present  tariff,  however,  appears  to  be  fully 
protective.  The  total  number  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  i&  in 
round  numbers,  70,000,000.  The  total  number  in  Canada  is  7,000,000.  The 
result  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  no  doubt  be  an  increasing  import  of 
cattle  from  Canada,  resulting  in  lower  prices  for  our  cattle  raisers,  cheaper 
cattle  for  the  packers,  and  no  reduction  in  the  price  of  meat  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  statement  that  we  send  to  Canada  a  much  larger  amount  of  potatoes 
than  we  receive  from  her  is  not  quite  exact.  The  imports  from  and  exports  to 
Canada  of  potatoes  for  the  last  five  years  are  as  follows : 


Years. 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total 


Imports 

from 
Canada. 


Bwkelt. 

421,106 

11,393 

177,102 

1,181,693 

97,138 


1,888,421 


Exports  to 
Canada. 


Buahd*. 
171,010 
136,360 
169,029 
107,425 
207,764 


791,588 
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Our  total  imports  of  potatoes  from  Canada  for  the  last  five  years  are  1,888,421 
bushels,  and  our  exports  to  Canada  791,588  bushels.  So  we  do  not  export  as 
many  i)otatoe8  to  Canada  as  we  Import  from  that  country.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910, 
and  are  presumably  correct. 

The  President's  statement  that  we  export  fifteen  times  as  much  meat  and 
dairy  products  to  Canada  as  we  import  from  Canada  Is  In  danger  of  being  mis- 
leading, so  far  as  dairy  products  are  concerned.  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  we 
exported  to  Canada  dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $86,230,  while  we  imported 
dairy  products  to  the  value  of  $831,378.  Our  imports  of  these  products  were 
almost  ten  times  as  great  as  our  exports.  These  imports  came  into  our  country 
in  spite  of  our  duties  of  6  cents  a  pound  on  butter  and  cheese,  2  cents  a  gallon 
on  milk,  and  5  cents  a  gallon  on  cream.  The  removal  of  the  duties  on  these 
products  will,  of  course,  result  in  a  greatly  increased  importation,  with  the 
usual  result  on  the  prices  received  by  our  dairy  farmers. 

Now,  I  want  my  friend  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Martine]  to  pay  particular 
attention,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  farmer.  So  far  as  meat  products  are  concerned 
the  President  is  correct  in  the  statement  that  we  export  to  Canada  far  more  than 
we  import  from  Canada,  but  the  fanner  does  not  export  and  sell  these  products, 
and  the  duties  on  them  have  not  been  removed.  The  Beef  Trust  sells  the  moat 
products,  and  it  will  still  have  the  benefit  of  a  high  protective  duty. 

The  President  says  further: 

The  only  real  importation  of  agricultural  products  that  we  may  expect  from  Canada 
of  any  considerable  amount  will  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats.  The  world  price 
of  these  four  cereals  Is  fixed  abroad,  where  the  surplus  from  the  producing  countries  is 
disposed  of,  and  Is  little  affected  by  the  place  from  which  the  supply  is  derived.  Cana- 
dian wheat  nets,  perhaps,  10  cents  less  a  bushel  to  the  producer  than  what  grows  in  the 
Dakotas  or  in  Minnesota — 

Now,  mark  this.  The  President  admits  that  the  Canadian  farmers  receive  10 
cents  a  bushel  less,  and  then  he  gives  the  reason  or  attempts  to  do  so — 

due  to  the  fact  that  exporting  that  wheat  and  warehousing  it  and  transporting  it  to 
Liverpool  is  considerably  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  Dakota  farmer  of  disposing  of  his 
wheat  to  the  millers  of  Minneapolis  or  sending  it  abroad. 

Besides  the  agricultural  products  mentioned  by  the  President,  Canada  will 
also  send  us  cattle,  sheep,  potatoes,  hay,  dairy  products,  and  flaxseed.  Consul 
Frank  Deedmeyer,  Chariot tetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  makes  the  following 
interesting  report  as  to  what  that  small  island  has  now  available  for  export  to 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  this  measure: 

There  are  now  available  in  Prince  Edward  Island  for  shipment  to  the  United  States, 
If  freed  from  tariff  duties,  100,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  500,000  bushels  of  turnips  and 
other  roots,  2,000.000  bushels  of  oats,  100,000  bushels  of  seed  oats,  150,000  tons  of  hay, 
600.000  pounds  of  cheese,  100,000  pounds  of  butter,  1,000,000  dozen  eggs. 

The  President  makes  the  bnld  statement  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
wheat  received  by  the  North  Dakota  farmer  and  that  received  by  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  "  exporting  that  wheat  and  warehousing  it 
and  transporting  it  to  Liverpool."  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  figures  at  hand 
fls  to  the  transportation  charges  from  Port  Arthur  to  Liverpool  and  from  Duluth 
to  Liverpool,  but  it  was  stated  before  the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  my 
col  league  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  they  are  the  same.  If  the  dif- 
ference in  price  were  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  transporting  the  Canadian  wheat 
to  Liverpool,  the  difference  in  price  ought  to  be,  approximately,  equal  to  the 
difference  in  cost  of  transportation.  Now,  even  if  the  Canadian  transportation 
system  were  so  much  inferior  to  ours  that  it  cost  the  Canadian  exporter  10 
cents  more  to  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liverpool  than  it  costs  the  American 
exiwrter,  as  the  President  would  have  us  believe,  the  Canadian  has  the  very 
simple  alternative  of  shipping  his  wheat  in  bond — of  tnking  advantage  of  our 
snf)erior  transportation  facilities  and  shipping  his  grain  through  the  United 
States  without  paying  any  duty.  As  be  sells  his  grain  for  10  cents  less  than 
bis  American  cousin  receives  and  does  not  ship  his  wheat  in  bond ;  or  if  he  does, 
does  it  not  i-esult  in  his  receiving  the  same  price?  There  surely  must  be  some 
other  reason  for  this  difference. 

The  President  continues: 

If,  now.  the  duty  is  to  be  taken  off  of  wheat  and  the  Canadian  wheat  can  come  to  the 
millers  or  Minneapolis  and  other  places,  it  can  and  will  be  made  into  flour,  because  the 
capacity  of  the  American  mills  is  33  per  cent  greater  than  is  needed  to  mill  the  wheat 
of  this  country. 
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I  am  quoting  from  the  President's  speech — 

Canadian  wheat  can  be  imported  and  ground  Into  flour  without  materialiy  reducing  the 
demand  for  or  price  of  American  wheat,  and  the  surplus  will  be  sent  abroad  as  flour.  The 
price  of  Canadian  wheat  will  doubtless  be  increased  a  few  cents  by  access  to  the  market 
nearer  at  hand,  but  the  access  to  the  marlset  nearer  at  hand  will  not  reduce  the  price  of 
his  wheat  to  the  American  farmer,  for  the  reasons  stated. 

If,  as  the  President  says,  the  capacity  of  the  American  mills  is  33  per  cenf 
greater  than  the  production  of  American  wheat,  why  is  it  that  we  every  year 
export  more  wheat  as  wheat  than  in  the  form  of  flour?  Why  should  not 
these  American  mills  find  work  in  the  grinding  of  American  wheajt  instead  of 
Canadian  wheat?  If  the  reason  that  more  American  wheat  is  not  exported 
as  flour  is  that  the  European  countries  discriminate  against  our  flour  in  favor 
of  our  wheat,  would  not  that  same  cause  operate  as  against  grinding  Canadian 
wheat,  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  President's  premises  are  correct? 
And  further,  if  there  are  other  reasons,  not  apparent,  which  prev«it  the  Amer- 
ican mills  from  grinding  their  full  capacity  of  American  wheat,  why  do  not 
those  mills  now  grind  Canadian  wheat  in  bond  or  under  the  drawback  privi- 
lege? The  mills  can  import  Canadian  wheat,  under  the  present  law,  and  grind 
it,  and  if  they  export  the  flour  and  by-products  they  are  refunded  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  paid;  in  other  words,  they  are  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  only 
one-fourth  cent  per  bushel.  If  it  is  not  profitable  to  do  this  and  export  the 
flour  now,  will  it  be  profitable  to  grind  Canadian  wheat  for  export  if  the  duty 
is  removed?  And  if,  as  seems  the  inevitable  conclusion,  that  flour  will  not  be 
exported,  how  can  we  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  flour  made  from 
Canadian  wheat  will  displace  an  equal  amount  of  flour  made  from  American 
wheat? 

The  President  continues  in  his  enumeration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
the  American  farmer : 

A  very  material  benefit  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  country,  especially  the  stock  and  cattle 
raisers  and  the  dairy  farmers,  will  be  the  by-products  of  bran  and  shorts  from  the  flour 
mills  likely  to  follow  the  free  export  of  wheat  from  Canada  to  those  mills.  These  by- 
products are  now  so  scarce  and  so  high  priced  that  many  farmers  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure them. 

Will  any  Senator  here  tell  me  how  the  farmer  is  going  to  buy  his  bran  and 
shorts  any  cheaper  with  a  duty  of  12^  cents  per  hundred,  or  $2.50  per  ton? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Of  course  he  could  not  get  it  any  cheaper,  but  he  could  have 
some  consolation  possibly — that  is,  if  he  could  follow  some  people's  theory,  the 
evident  theory  of  the  authors  of  this  bill — in  the  thought  that  the  wheat  which 
had  been  made  from  it  had  been  put  on  the  free  list.  That  would  be  about  all 
the  consolation  he  would  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  That  is  correct. 

If  the  price  of  bran  and  shorts  is  so  high  now  that  many  farmers  are  unable 
to  procure  them,  as  the  President  states,  the  simple  and  effective  way  to 
remedy  this  would  be  to  place  these  by-products  on  the  free  list. 

I  believe  my  farmer  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Martine],  will 
agree  with  me  on  that. 

This  measure  retains  a  duty  of  121  cents  per  100  pounds.  If,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  the  free  admission  of  wheat  will  merely  give  the  millers 
cheaper  wheat,  and  permit  them  to  grind  Canadian  wheat  instead  of  American 
wheat,  without  materially  increasing  the  amount  of  wheat  ground,  there  will 
be  no  increase  of  the  supply  of  bran  and  shorts  and  their  price  will  not  be 
lowered.  The  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  is  not  an  effective  way 
of  reducing  the  price  of  either  the  manufactured  product  or  the  by-product  so 
long  as  the  duties  on  those  remain. 

The  President,  after  reiterating  his  belief  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
will  not  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products  "in  any  marked 
way,"  continues: 

It  will,  however,  by  enlarging  the  source  of  supply,  prevent  undue  fluctuations,  and  It 
will  and  ought  to  prevent  an  exorbitant  increase  in  the  prices  of  farm  products — 

I  hope  every  farmer  will  pay  marked  attention  to  this.  I  still  quote  from 
the  President's  speech — 

which,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  have  Inured  greatly  to  the 
profit  of  all  engaged  in  agriculture. 
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Who  is  there  here  who  will  take  and  defend  the  utterances  made  by  a  Repub- 
lican President  against  the  Interests  of  all  the  American  producers  of  thi«i 

great  country?  ,,,     «. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stone]  present. 
Mr.  Gbonna.  I  like  the  Senator  from  Misouri.     I  wish  he  were  here.    He 
honored  me  with  his  presence  for  a  little  while.    I  only  hoped  he  would  remain, 
and  I  believe  that  even  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  would  have 
learned  something  about  wheat  and  a  few  other  things. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  this  expression  of  the  President  means  that 
while  the  measure  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products 
below  the  present  level,  It  will,  and  the  President  hopes  It  will,  prevent  the  price 
from  increasing  in  the  future. 

The  only  undue  fluctuations  that  It  will  prevent  will  be  the  Increase  in  price 
due  to  short  crops.  In  other  words,  when  our  farmers  suffer  from  drought. 
as  did  the  western  farmers  last  year,  and  It  becomes  a  serious  question  with 
them  how  to  tide  over  until  the  next  crop  Is  harvested,  the  President  would 
have  the  Canadian  wheat  as  a  supply  to  fall  back  upon  In  order  to  prevent 
the  farmer  from  getting  a  slightly  higher  price  for  his  wheat  because  of 
tlio  fthortfldfe 

That  Is  the  statement  made  by  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hitchcock  1,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  President  enters  a  flat  denial  of  the  statement  that  because  of  our 
higher  tariffs  the  price  of  living  Is  higher  here  than  In  Canada,  and  In  support 
of  this  denial  points  to  two  facts:  (1)  We  export  to  Canada  $225,000,000  worth 
of  goods  of  the  widest  variety  of  manufactures,  while  £Mgland.  having  a  pref- 
erence of  33§  per  cent  In  the  matter  of  tariffs,  exports  goods  to  Canada  worth 
only  $93,000,000.  (2)  In  negotiating  this  agreement  the  President  directed 
the  American  commissioners  "  to  secure  as  great  a  cut  In  the  duties  on  manu- 
factures in  Canada  as  they  could,"  but  they  were  unable  to  secure  any  more 
than  appears  in  this  treaty,  for  the  reason  that  Canada  would  not  expoee 
her  manufacturers  to  the  competition  of  American  manufacturers,  which  Is  a 
very  conclusive  proof  that  the  manufactured  products  that  enter  Into  the  cost 
of  living  are  higher  in  Canada  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  With 
regard  to  the  flrst  fact.  It  might  be  suggested  that  most  i)eople  would  regard 
it  as  proof  that  our  manufacturers  can  compete  with  the  English  manufacturers 
on  even  terms,  at  least  In  the  Canadian  markets,  and  presumably  In  our 
miirketa,  and  that  they  consequently  do  not  need  protection.  The  same  persons 
would  not  necessarily  flnd  the  second  proof  conclusive,  for  the  reason  that 
it  has  often  be^i  charged  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  In  the  habit 
of  selling  their  goods  chea|)er  In  Canada  than  In  the  United  States,  and  that 
while  the  Canadian  manufacturers  may  believe  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers can  sell  their  goods  cheaper  than  they  themselves  can  sell  the  same 
goods,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  American  manufacturers  do  sell  those  goods 
cheaiier  In  the  American  markets. 

I  want  my  distinguished  friend  again  to  pay  attention  to  this,  because  I 
know  he  will  be  interested  in  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  rememt)er  he  asked 
some  questions  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  why  the  opening  up  of  the  new  North- 
western States  had  not  caused  a  decline  In  the  lands  In  neighboring  States. 
I  am  not  quoting  the  Senator  verbatim,  but,  I  believe.  In  substance,  and  I  am 
going  to  show  him — at  least  I  shall  attempt  to  show — how  It  works. 

The  President,  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the  free  admission  to  our 
markets  of  the  products  of  the  cheaper  Canadian  lands  will  operate  to  lower 
the  prices  of  farm  lands  in  this  country,  cites  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
lands  In  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States  has  In- 
creased in  spite  of  the  oiienlng  up  of  the  lands  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
North  and  South  Dakota  in  the  two  decades  from  1800  to  1910.  The  condi- 
tions are  not  quite  the  same,  however.  On  the  ot^enlng  up  of  the  new  wheat 
lands  In  the  newer  States,  Iowa.  Illinois,  and  the  other  States  mentioned  did 
surrender  the  growing  of  wheat  very  largely  to  the  new  States,  turning  their 
attention  to  raising  com  and  hogs.  If  there  had  not  been  these  other  things 
to  turn  to,  the  value  of  their  lands  would  beyond  a  doubt  have  been  seriously 
affected.  Kansas  and  Nebraska  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  opened  up 
since  1890.  The  population  of  Nebraska  has  increased  only  130,000  since 
1890,  and  the  population  of  Kansas  aftotflWigOOi.  Between  1890  and  1900  the 
population  of  Kansas  Increased  OQtayMflHM^te  population  of  Nebraska 
only  3,044.    This  In  spite  of  tbe  ii^^Bi^HHiBMsfl|ste8  are  great  com 
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States,  Kansas  producing  169,000,000  bushels  in  1910,  and  Nebraska  206,000.000 
bushels.  The  only  States  that  exceeded  Nebraska's  production  last  year  were 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  In  the  case  of  the  competition  of  Canadian  lands, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  all  the  States  on  this  side  of 
the  line  can  turn  to  other  crops.  North  Dakota  will  continue  to  raise  wheat, 
flax,  oats,  and  barley,  If  it  raises  anything,  and  it  will  have  to  do  this  In 
competition  with  the  cheaper  and  more  productive  Canadian  lands.  This  can 
have  only  one  effect  on  land  values  in  that  State.  Some  of  the  other  States 
at  present  growing  wbeit  nnd  other  small  grains  may  turn  to  corn,  but  there 
will  be  a  decided  loss  because  of  the  forced  change  of  crop  and  the  increased 
competition  in  the  raising  of  corn.  Even  States  that  may  not  feel  the  Canadian 
competition  directly  will  be  affected  indirectly. 

That  is  Just  how  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  going  to  be  affected  and  every 
corn-producing  State.  Further,  the  area  with  which  we  are  now  to  be  brought 
into  competition  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  brought  Into  competition  with  out 
older  lands  by  the  opening  up  of  our  last  west.  As  has  been  shown,  the  three 
prairie  Provinces  of  Canada  contain  as  much  land  as  eight  or  nine  of  the  States 
comprising  our  Middle  West,  and  practically  all  of  it  is  fitted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  grains.  With  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  (rovemment, 
the  Canadian  railroads,  and  the  land  companies  to  promote  immigration  to  that 
region,  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  lands  will  proceed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
did  the  opening  up  and  settlement  of  our  lands.  The  settling  of  North  Dakota 
has  been  in  progress  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PaEsmENX.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  I  recall  it,  the  question  which  I  addressed  here  upon  the 
floor  to  a  Senator  who  had  been  speaking  was  something  like  this:  He  had 
qnoted  from  some  statistical  tables  to  show  that  the  average  value  of  farm  lands 
in  North  Dakota  was  some  $40  or  $45  per  acre,  whereas  in  Canada  the  land  was 
worth  $20  or  $25  per  acre,  and  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  if  that  $25  land  in 
Canada  was  thrown  into  competition  with  the  $40  land  in  North  Dakota  the 
results  would  be  disastrous  to  the  North  Dakota  farmer.  The  question  I  put  to 
him  was  whether  he  argued  from  that  that  the  competition  of  the  North  Dakota 
farmer  with  the  $40  land  had  been  disastrous  to  the  farmers  in  Nebraska  with 
their  $100  land ;  and  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  as  much  dis- 
parity in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  agricultural  States  as  there  is  between 
the  value  of  farm  lands  in  North  Dakota  and  Canada,  and  that  these  lands 
nevertheless  competed  with  each  other  without  any  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes 

Mr.  Borah.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  contend  that  these  lands  com- 
pete with  each  other  without  any  serious  consequences? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  impression  is  that  the  prosperity  of  Nebraska  was  not 
seriously  affected  by  the  development  of  North  Dakota,  and  we  in  Nebraska 
have  rejoiced  to  see  the  neighboring  States  and  Territories  develop.  We  would 
rather  see  a  State  like  North  or  South  Dakota  prosperous  in  its  agriculture  than 
to  see  it  a  desert  waste ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  rather  see  a  great  prosperous  agricultural  empire  in  Canada  than  to  see  a 
rolling  desert  of  Sahara  there.    I  believe  it  is  a  better  neighbor. 

Mr.  Borah.  It  might  make  some  difference  whether  they  are  under  our  flag 
or  under  another  man's  flag.  But  does  not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  think 
that  the  opening  of  Nebraska  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and  all  that  great  re- 
gion had  a  very  powerful  effect  upon  the  productiveness,  or  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce, of  the  eastern  farmer? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  the  fact  is  that  the  eastern  farmer  had  exhausted 
his  land  and  that  his  crop  average  had  been  reduced  year  by  year  until  it  was 
approaching  the  point  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  cultivation. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Except  at  high  prices. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think,  furthermore,  that  the  development  of  a  neighboring 
State  in  the  way  it  is  pictured  that  Canada  will  develop  will  immeasureably 
Improve  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  for  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  trade 
relations.    I  believe  that  this  country  will  get  great  benefit,  even  if  Canada  does 
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develop  in  the  marvelons  wny  of  which  the  Senators  tell  and  which  I  think  is 
grossly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Borah.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for  Just  a  moment,  when  the  lands 
of  the  Middle  West  were  opened  up  the  farms  in  the  East  hegan  to  be  aban* 
doned.  Within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  those  farms  are  again  being  talcen 
up  and  rehabilitated,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products.  Now, 
the  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to  raise  our  own  products,  when  we  can,  than 
to  skin  our  farms,  as  we  will  do  in  Nebraska  and  the  Dnkotas  and  other  places, 
as  we  did  In  the  East,  and  move  on  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  committed  an  inaccuracy 
there.  The  prices  of  farm  products  are  now  no  higher  than  they  have  been  for 
10  years  In  the  past. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  an  attempt  being  made  to  revive  the  abandoned  farms 
of  the  £2ast,  but  it  is  an  attempt  that  is  being  made  along  scientific  lines  to 
make  productive  what  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  desert,  and  allowed  to  be- 
come so  by  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  The  attempt  is  now  being  made  not  so  much 
by  Individual  fSarmers  as  by  great  railroads  to  restore  those  lands  to  produc* 
tivity  by  patting  enrichment  upon  them. 

Mr.  Borah.  And  they  are  doing  so  because  the  price  of  farm  products  war* 
rants  them  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  HrrcHoocK.  But  the  price  of  farm  products  Is  not  now  so  high  as  it  was 
two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Borah.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  And  10  jears  ago  they  were  as  high  as  recently. 

Mr.  Borah.  The  Senator  is  about  correct  in  his  dates.  It  was  Just  about  10 
years  ago  that  the  price  of  farm  products  began  to  rise,  and  ever  since  that 
time  there  has  been  n  noticeable  retardation  of  the  movement  from  the  farm  to 
the  city,  and  the  taking  up  of  the  abandoned  farms  and  occupying  them  and 
rehabilitating  them  and  recultivating  them  have  been  going  on,  and  it  has  been 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  In  the  price  of  farm  products  has  war- 
ranted them  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Of  course,  I  may  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  there  is  also  another  reason  why  the  farms  of  the  East  were  abandoned 
besides  that  they  had  become  exhausted.  One  reason  is  that  the  party  to  which 
the  Senator  belongs  for  the  last  generation  or  more  has  l>een  placing  an  enor- 
mous premium  upon  industrial  occupations,  has  been  offering  a  great  allure- 
ment to  people  to  move  into  the  cities  and  to  abandon  their  farms,  and  has 
been  placing  upon  agriculture  a  great  burden  which,  up  to  this  time,  it  has 
endured  for  the  benefit  of  those  cities  and  towns  which  have  been  growing  while 
the  country  has  been  under  a  process  of  depopulation. 

Mr.  Borah.  The  charge  that  the  Senator  makes  is,  in  a  measure,  true.  But 
nntil  we  secured  the  active  agency  and  cooperation  of  the  party  to  which  the 
Senator  belongs  we  have  never  been  able  to  put  the  farmer  u|K>n  a  free-trade 
basis  and  the  manufacturer  ui)on  a  highly  protective  basis,  which  the  Senator 
and  his  party  are  helping  us  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root],  a  prominent 
l(*ader  of  the  party  to  which  the  Senator  belongs,  and  of  which  he  is  also  a 
leader,  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  within  10  days  made  the  statement  the 
tariffs  which  have  been  placed  ui)on  the  products  of  the  farm  in  the  past  have, 
in  his  opinion,  been  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Borah.  Until  lately. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  No;  he  made  the  statement  that  they  had  been  in  the  past 
of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer,  although  they  had  been  there  for  a  generation,  and 
although  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Democratic  leaders  had  been  arguing 
that  those  tariffs  placed  upon  agricultural  products  were  put  there  for  the 
purpose  of  hoodwinking  the  farmer  into  the  belief  that  he  had  a  share  in  the 
plunder  of  this  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  appeal  to  the  Record,  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  used 
the  exact  language  that  until  late  the  protective  tariff  had  not  been  of  benefit 
to  the  farmer— that  uniil  late  years  he  had  not  received  any  benefit  therefrom. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  is  mistaken.  I  quoted  the  exact  language  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  That  has  been  reiterated  a  half  a  dozen  times 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Senator  from  New  York  distinctly  stated  that  if  they 
would  read  all  the  language  It  would  qualify  what  they  had  quoted. 
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Mr.  Gbonna.  In  justice  to  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who  does  not  happen 
to  be  present  just  now,  I  will  see  that  that  part  of  his  remarks  is  inserted  in 
my  speech. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Right  at  this  point 

Mr.  Stone.  May  I  be  permitted  to  interpose? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  While  the  Senator  is  inserting  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York-T — 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  intended  to  quote  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  have  so 
many  things  that  I  want  to  touch  upon  that  I  eliminated  what  would  have 
made  many  pages. 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  it  is  a  pity  the  Senator  did  that,  if  what  he  destroyed  was 
as  good  as  that  he  has  delivered. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  am  glad  to  know  the  Senator  from  Missouri  appreciates  It. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  that  while  he  is  inserting  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  said,  that 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  quoted 

Mr.  Wabben.  In  part. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  suppose  In  part.    He  certainly  did  not  quote  the  entire  speech. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  said  upon  that  particular  point,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stone.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  in  a  parallel  column  to 
insert  a  wise  remark  made  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson],  during  the  debate  on  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill.  At  that  time,  when  answering  a  question  propounded  to 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
that  while  he  could  not  at  the  moment  tell  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  had  been 
raised  in  a  given  year  in  Minnesota,  he  was  prepared  to  state  with  the  utmost 
confidence  that  the  tariff  had  never  benefited  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  had 
never  added  a  farthing  to  the  market  price  of  their  wheat;  that  the  market 
value  of  wheat  was  fixed  in  Liverpool,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I  am  Just  suggesting  that  it  would  be  most  enlightening  to  the  public  in  gen- 
<»ral  and  to  the  constituency  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in 
particular,  if  he  would  include  that  among  his  quotations. 

Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Borah  addressed  the  Chair.  . 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield,  and  to 
whom? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  am  very  sorry 
to  learn  of  the  mental  condition  he  is  in  with  respect  to  this  question  of  wheat. 
I  am  unwilling  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  answer 
him  at  this  time.  But  later  on  in  the  discussion  I  shall  take  pains  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  some  of  the  A  B  G*s  in  respect  to  the  prices  of  wheat, 
and  hope  to  have  him  converted. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  know  just  what  my  friend  means  by  my  mental  condi- 
tion  


Mr.  Nelson.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  wheat- 


Mr.  Stone.  On  the  subject  of  wheat.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Senator 
means.  I  know  what  I  referred  to,  for  I  have  been  quoting  as  nearly  literally 
as  I  can  from  memory  a  very  wise  expression,  and  a  very  correct  one,  delivered 
two  years  ago  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  by  my  distinguished  friend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  have  suggested  that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
while  quoting  from  the  Senator  from  New  York,  should  embrace  the  other  for 
the  enlightenment  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  NELSON;  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  he 
does  not  quote  me  entirely  and  fully  and  correctly;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  conditions  which  were  existing  then 
fire  entirely  different  from  the  conditions  which  are  existing  now. 

Mr.  Stone.  Two  years  ago 

Mr.  Nelson.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  He  has  quite  a  bit  of  a  speech  yet  to  make  and  has  been  on  bis 
feet  for  nearly  two  hours;  but  later  on  I  will  try  to  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  it  be  possible  that  my  friend  has  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
position,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.    If  he  has  changed,  then  the  Senator  from 
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North  Dakota  need  not  quote  from  him.  I  was  supposing  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  standing  by  his  utterance  of  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  tiiat  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  per- 
fectly able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  the  Senate  will  undoubtedly  do  him  the 
honor  to  give  him  sufficient  time  to  explain  his  position.  I  can  only  promise  that 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  here  to  listen  to  the  debate  between  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Before  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  resumes 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes;  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  like  to  justify  what  I  said 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Certainly;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  As  to  my  accuracy  in  quoting  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Root].    He  used  this  language 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  York  said  a  great  deal,  and 
I  certainly  would  do  an  injustice  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  incorporate 
his  entire  speech  into  my  remarks.  Unless  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  read 
that  particular  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  hardly 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  read  merely  a  part  of  his  remarks  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  remember  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  questioned  the  accuracy  of  my  quotation,  and  in  order  to  Justify 
my  quotation  I  should  like  to  read  a  few  sentences. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  I  would  agree  to  in- 
corporate in  my  remarks  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
touching  upon  wheat. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  advise  the  Chair 
whether  he  yields  or  does  not  yield. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Just  to  incorporate  that 
particular  quotation. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  quote  from  the  s|)eeoh  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Root],  on  page  2427: 

I  nev^r  have  thought  that  the  duties  which  were  Imposed  upon  farm  products  were  of 
a 07  real  ^neral  tieneflt  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  The  Senator  from  New  York  said  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Yes;  he  said  more  than  that.  I  will  read  the  wLole  imra- 
graph  if  the  Senator  desires.  I  have  read  only  that  much  to  show  that  I  was 
right  in  my  statement  that  he  used  that  language. 

Mr.  BoBAii.  Mr.  President,  the  quotation 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  not  reading  the  entire  statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  is  reading  another  part. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  I  have  Just  found  what  the  Senator 
has  read,  but  the  Senator  will  remember  that  we  discussed  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards that  remark  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  referred  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  he  said  **  until  lately,"  and  it  is  so  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  In  this  whole  paragraph  the  Senator  from  New  York  did  not 
qualify  his  expression  in  that  way.  I  will  re|)eat  what  he  said.  It  is  a  sen- 
tence, complete: 

I  never  hare  thouipht  that  the  duties  which  were  Imposed  upon  farm  products  were  of 
any  real  general  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New  York  did  qualify  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  the  Senator 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield,  and  to 
whom? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  other  Senators  of  like  mind  ought  to  take  into  account  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Is  not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  right  as  to  one 
passage  in  the  speech;  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  right  as  to  another  passage  in 
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the  speech.  If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  turn  back  to  the  first  column 
on  page  2427  he  will  find  that  after  making  substantially  the  same  statement 
there  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  read  from  the  second  column  the 
Senator  from  New  York  then  uses  substantially  and  practically  the  language 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  it  is  this: 

But  with  the  Increase  of  our  cities  as  compared  with  our  farming  population  and  the 
using  up  of  our  waste  lands  and  the  fencing  in  of  old  cattle  ranges  and  the  reduction  of 
the  productive  power  of  our  land  we  have  about  come  to  the  point  where  the  continuance 
of  those  duties,  Instead  of  being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
would  result  in  putting  up  the  cost  of  food. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  man  to  make  a  speech  on  that  side  of  the  question 
without  falling  into  these  contradictions. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  a  decade  is  likely  to  see  the  prairies  of  Canada 
settled.  The  effect  of  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  products  will  be  coiu> 
parable  to  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  West  on  the  agriculture  of  New  Be- 
laud and  other  B^astem  States.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
the  abandoned  farms  and  depressed  land  prices  and  the  emigration  from  that 
section  of  the  agricultural  population  which  resulted. 

The  President  also  contends  that  the  natural  change  in  farming  in  this 
country  is  from  the  raising  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  for  export  to  the  raising 
of  grain  for  farm  consumption  and  development  of  the  secondary  products  in 
the  form  of  cattle  and  hogs.  He  fails  to  take  into  consideration  that  there  are 
some  sections  of  our  country  that  can  produce  wheat  and  other  grains  that  can 
not  produce  com  at  an  advantage.  North  Dakota  is  not  a  corn-growing  and 
hog-raising  State,  but  it  does  raise  wheat  and  flax  and  other  grains,  and  it  cer> 
tainly  is  not  statesmanship  to  try*  to  force  the  people  of  that  section  to  discon- 
tinue the  raising  of  crops  for  which  the  State  is  best  fitted  for  the  growing  of 
crops  for  which  it  is  less  fitted  and  which  it  may  never  be  possible  to  produce 
extensively  with  profit.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  in  encouraging  Industries 
the  Government  should  encourage  those  in  each  section  for  which  that  section 
has  the  best  advantages.  Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  that  we  discourage  the 
raising  of  grains  in  the  States  that  can  produce  them  to  greater  advantage  than 
any  other  crops  merely  because  a  foreign  country  would  like  to  have  our  mar- 
kets for  grains  for  her  own  products. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  not  producing  enough  wheat  for  our  own  consump- 
tion if  the  farmer  is  assured  of  a  fair  price.  If,  however,  the  farmers  are  to  be 
subjected  to  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  wheat,  which  can  be  raised  more 
cheaply,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  importing  wheat  in  a  few  years.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  report  for  the  year  1909  discusses  the  probable 
future  production  of  wheat  in  this  country.  He  believes  that  with  a  more 
intensive  agriculture  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  will  be  Increased 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Gronna.  Let  me  finish  this  sentence  and  then  I  will  yield. 

And  also  states  that  in  the  older  States  there  has  lately  been  an  increase  in 
the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat.  This  has  operated  to  increase  our  production  In 
addition  to  the  increase  due  to  new  lands  being  brought  under  cultivation.  He 
estimates  that  by  1950  our  production  may  be  between  3,750,000,000  and  4,750,- 
000,000  bushels,  while  our  consumption  would  not  exceed  1,400,000,000  bushels, 
even  with  a  population  of  200,000,000. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Borah.  In  order  to  save  the  Senator  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the  quota- 
tion, I  have  the  exact  language  here  from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New- 
York,  as  published  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Warren.  On  what  page? 

Mr.  Borah.  On  page  2427.    The  Senator  from  New  York  said : 

I  do  not  think  that  as  a  class  in  general  up  to  this  time  or  until,  perhaps,  within  a 
very  short  period,  the  protection  upon  food  products  has  been  of  any  real  advantage  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  quotation.  While  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  neither  our  population  nor  our  production  will  be  as 
large  as  indicated  by  the  Secretary,  I  do  believe  that  we  shall  be  fully  able  to 
raise  all  the  wheat  that  we  require  for  our  own  consumption  until  1950,  and 
later  If  we  do  not  adopt  a  policy  of  deliberately  discouraging  the  production  of 
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whent  in  this  country — ^whether  through  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  wheat 
or  otherwise,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  free  admission  of  wheat  from  Canada  will 
mean  the  surrender  of  wheat  growing  to  that  country  to  a  large  extent  for  some 
years  to  come. 

In  the  competition  of  the  production  of  crops  the  land  that  produces  more 
cheaply  will  prevail.  In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  lands,  the  difference  in  the 
coc;t  of  transporting  the  wheat  to  our  marlcets — if  any  there  be — ^will  not  l>e 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  advantages  which  the  Canadian  farmer  has.  Some 
time  In  the  future,  when  the  Canadian  lands  have  been  cropped  to  the  extent 
that  ours  have  and  require  as  much  labor  and  cultivation  to  produce  a  bushel 
of  wheat  as  ours  now  do,  we  may  be  able  to  compete  on  even  terms  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  but  until  that  stage  is  reached  the  free  admission  of  her  grain 
will  mean  that  we  must  to  a  large  extent  go  out  of  the  business  of  raising  wheat, 
the  extent  depending  on  the  rapidity  with  which  her  wheat  land  is  brought 
under  cultivation.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  our  production  of  wheat 
will  suddenly  stop.  Those  lands  that  can  produce  wheat  and  other  grains,  but 
which  can  not  produce  corn  to  advantage,  will  continue  to  produce  wheat  even 
while  there  is  no  profit  in  doing  so,  and  in  most  cases  after  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  every  year's  operations  are  carried  on  at  a  loss.  As  was  well  pointed 
out  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  the  farm  differs  from  a 
factory  in  that  it  is  a  home.  In  the  case  of  a  factory,  its  operation  will  stop 
when  the  owner  is  convinced  that  the  loss  from  Its  operation  is  greater  than 
the  loss  that  would  result  from  its  remaining  idle,  but  in  the  case  of  a  farm 
the  owner  will  cling  to  it  long  after  it  has  stopped  returning  any  profit,  will 
curtail  his  expenses,  both  of  operation  and  living,  wherever  possible,  and  will 
not  leave  it  until  he  is  in  absolute  danger  of  starvation.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  this  measure  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  produce  considerable  wheat  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  wheat, 
even  if  it  be  produced  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  any  objec- 
tion to  my  referring  to  him  or  not,  but  I  want  to  say  for  myself  that  I  appreciate 
that  there  is  one  Democrat,  one  man  from  the  Southern  States,  who  recognizeB 
and  values  the  honest  toil  of  the  farmer. 

One  of  those  appearing  before  the  Finance  Committee  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement,  urged  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  North  Dakota  to 
abandon  wheat  growing,  and  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  in  favor  of  forcing 
the  Xorth  Dakota  farmer  to  stop  growing  wheat  and  devote  himself  to  diversi- 
fied farming.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  diversified  fnrming,  however,  to  which 
North  Dakota  can  not  adapt  Itself,  and  the  Fame  Is  true  of  other  States.  But 
even  when  a  State  is  fltte<l  for  diversified  fnrming,  it  is  not  farslghted  statosman- 
ehlp  to  attempt  to  force  the  farmers  into  it.  When  farmers  in  a  certain  region 
continue  to  grow  a  certain  crop,  it  Is  because  It  is  more  profitable  to  grow  that 
crop.  If  that  region  Is  also  adapted  for  the  production  of  other  crops,  the  farm- 
ers will  begin  to  grow  them  when  it  becomes -profitable  to  do  so,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  when  they  find  that  they  can  compete  successfully  with  other  sections 
producing  them.  So  far  ns  North  Dakota  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that 
because  of  her  climate  and  soil  wheat  will  remain  the  great  staple  crop  of  the 
State,  even  though  the  Canadian  comi)etltlon  makes  it  difllcult  for  the  farmer  to 
irrow  it  at  a  profit.  With  newer  and  consequently  more  productive  lands,  with 
cheaper  lands,  and  with  lower  taxes,  tariff  and  others,  in  Canada,  the  conn^ti- 
tlon  is  an  uneven  one.  In  years  to  come  when  the  conditions  have  become  simi- 
lar to  fhosr  in  th's  country,  (he  competition  may  be  on  even  terms,  but  until 
tliat  time  does  come  we  have  no  right  to  ask  the  American  wheat  grower  to 
compete  in  an  open  market  with  the  Canadian  wheat  grower  buying  all  his 
purchases  in  a  protected  market.  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  surrender 
wheat  growing  to  Canada  because  she  can  pro<luce  more  cheaply.  The  fact  that 
wheat  can  not  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  our  wheat-growing  States  as  In  Canada 
does  not  prove  that  wheat  is  not  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  produced 
tn  those  States.  It  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  attempt  to  compel  a  State 
better  fitted  for  the  production  of  wheat  than  of  other  crops  to  abandon  its 
prefent  crop  and  produce  those  that  It  can  produce  only  under  a  dlsil vantage 
compared  with  other  States.  If  France  and  Germany  and  other  couutrlos  have 
wen  It  worth  while  to  encourage  their  farmers  to  produce  enough  wlicat  for 
borne  consumption,  surely  the  United  States  should  not  blindly  adopt  a  policy 
which  some  of  Its  advocates  clearly,  and  others  by  Implication,  state,  means  the 
sairender  of  wheat  growing  to  a  foreign  country.  A  nation  producing  its  own 
food  bas  within  It  the  means  of  maintaining  her  political  as  well  as  her  indu»* 
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trial  independence.    A  nation  dependent  on  other  countries  for  her  food  is  in 
danger  of  losing  both. 

The  farmer  of  this  country  has  not  been  unduly  prosperous.  The  :^ent  for- 
tunes which  have  been  made — ^whether  they  are  being  squandered  in  extrava- 
gance or  whether  they  are  being  uFed  wisely  in  the  industries — have  not  been 
made  on  the  farm.  The  Select  Committee  on  Wages  and  Prices  of  Commodities 
says  in  its  report — I  am  sorry  the  distinguish^  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  I-odgel,  is  absent.  I  quote  from  the  report 
of  the  committee: 

Witnesses  apree  that  farming  operations  were  conducted  at  a  loss,  or  at  best  with  only 
a  very  slight  margin  of  profit  for  several  years — 

Mark  this— 

and  that  only  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  farmers  been  able  to  secure  a  fair 
return  on  their  labor  and  investment. 

I  do  not  know  what  they  propose  to  do  now. 

The  wealth  of  the  farmers  has  increased,  but  largely  through  increase  in  the  value  of 
their  land.  This,  however,  is  somewhat  In  the  nature  of  profit  on  speculation,  and  not  a 
profit  from  crops  or  live  stock  produced. 

The  State  University  of  Minnesota — 

I  still  quote  from  the  report  of  this  committee — 

The  State  University  of  Minnesota  has  since  1902  kept  In  the  greatest  detail  records  of 
a  number  of  farms  in  that  State.  Allowing  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  children  pay  at 
current  rates  for  all  labor  performed,  the  net  profits  during  the  three  years  1905  to  1907 
was  only  4.00  per  cent,  and  this  profit  advanced  to  about  6  per  cent  for  the  two  years 
1908  and  1909.  The  profit  during  the  past  two  years  approximates  the  average  interest 
on  farm  mortgages  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  that  is  a  true  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farmer. 

A  statement  submitted  to  the  committee  bj'  Mr.  Thomas  P.  C(»oper,  of  the 
Minnesota  State  University,  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  production  on  the 
farms  under  observation  during  the  two  years  190S  and  1909  was  as  follows : 
Wheat,  75  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  38.3  cents  per  bushel;  com,  41.2  cents  i)er 
bushel ;  barley,  40.9  cents  per  bushel ;  flax,  103.7  cents  per  bushel ;  ix)tatoe8,  30 
cents  per  bushel. 

The  figures  submitted  by  Mr.  Cooper  refer  merely  to  the  cost  of  production  in 
Minnesota.  The  farm  values  of  the  crops  in  that  State  for  the  years  1908  and 
1900  are  given  as  follows  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Crops. 

Farm  value  in  C4>!nt8 
per  bushel. 

Dec.  1, 
19as. 

Dec.  1, 
1      1909. 

Wheat 

94 
43 
55 
49 
120 
56 

90 

Oats 

35 

Corn 

49 

Barley 

47 

Flax 

150 

Potatoes 

35 

Former  President  Roosevelt  in  190S — and  I  ask  Senators  to  mark  some  of  the 
words  of  that  illustrious  statesman — appointed  a  Commission  on  Country  Life, 
It  consisted  of  Prof.  I..  H.  Bailey,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
chairman;  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  of  Wallace's  Farmer;  President  K.  L,  Butter- 
fleld,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College;  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  at  that 
time  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service;  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  editor  of .  the  World's 
Work.  Later  Mr.  C.  S.  Barrett,  of  Georgia,  and  W.  A.  Beard,  of  Califonila,  were 
added.  This  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  country 
life  and  to  consider  its  problems — those  \<hich  the  (iovernmeut  can  help  solve 
as  well  as  those  which  must  depend  for  their  solution  on  the  intelligence  and 
energy  of  the  farmer  himself.  In  transmitting  the  report  of  this  commission  to 
Congress,  Col.  Boosevelt  made  the  following  statement,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention : 

I  warn  my  countrymen  that  the  great  recent  progress  made  in  city  life  is  not  a  full 
measure  of  our  civilization ;  for  our  civilization  rests  at  bottom  on  the  wholesomeness, 
the  attractiveness,  and  the  completeness,  as  well  as  the  prosperity,  of  life  in  the  country. 
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From  the  treatment  that  the  measure  now  before  us  has  received,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  many  of  us  are  In  danger  of  forgetting  the  truth  which  Col.  Roosevelt 
so  well  expressed.  If  there  was  the  slightest  consideration  of  what  the  farmer's 
welfare  demanded  in  the  framing  of  the  agreement  with  Canada,  there  certainly 
is  no  evidence  of  it.    The  commission  in  its  report  says . 

Tet  It  is  true,  notwithBtanding  all  this  progress  as  measured  by  historical  standards, 
that  agriculture  is  not  commercially  as  profitable  as  It  is  entitled  to  be  for  the  labor  and 
energy  that  the  farmer  expends  and  the  risks  that  be  assumes,  and  that  the  social  condi- 
tions in  the  open  countrv  are  far  short  of  their  possibilities.  We  must  measure  our 
agricultural  efficiency  Ijy  its  possibilities  rather  than  by  comparison  with  previous  condi- 
tions. The  farmer  is  almost  necessarily  handicapped  in  the  development  of  his  business, 
because  his  capital  Is  small  and  the  volume  of  nis  transactions  limited,  and  he  usually 
stands  practically  alone  against  organized  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  significant  words. 

Thoughtful  men  have  long  seen  the  danger  lying  in  the  overemphasis  of 
manufacturing  and  commerce,  resulting  in  our  becoming  more  and  more  a 
nation  of  city  dwellers.  Our  laws  have  unduly  enhanced  the  importance  of 
these  industries,  and  agriculture  has  been  robbed  of  its  dignity  along  with 
part  of  its  just  remuneration.  The  result  is,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  older 
States,  not  merely  a  relative  but  an  absolute  decrease  In  the  number  of  farmers, 
while  the  cities  have  increased  immensely  in  iwpulation.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  figures  from  the  last  census  for  all  the  States  with  reference  to  this, 
but  I  have  from  some  of  the  States.  In  Massachusetts  there  were  1,203  fewer 
farmei-s  in  3910  than  in  1900,  find  by  farmer  I  mean  the  person  who  oi)erates 
the  farm.  This  is  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent.  In  Missouri  theie  were  8,805  fewer 
In  1910  than  10  years  previous;  in  New  Hampshire.  2,411 ;  in  New  Jersey,  1,489; 
in  New  York,  12,070;  in  Ohio,  5,336;  In  Pennsylvania,  5,854;  in  Vermont,  506; 
in  Connecticut,  517;  .nnd  in  Illinois,  13,298  fewer  farmers  than  in  1900.  In  other 
words,  there  were  that  many  fewer  farme  in  each  State.  Even  in  Minnesota 
there  was  almost  a  standstill,  the  increase  in  10  years  being  only  1,100.  It 
might  be  thought  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  might  be  due  to  a 
tendency  toward  larger  farms,  but  the  reports  show  that  the  acreage  in  farms 
has  also  decreased  in  all  of  the  above-named  States.  The  figures  which  I  have 
obtained  so  far  show  the  following  decreases  in  the  acreage  of  farms  in  different 
States:  Illinois,  324,000  acres;  Connecticut,  136,000  acres;  California.  946,000 
acres;  West  Virginia.  694.000  acres;  Vermont,  71,000  acres;  Utah,  763,000  acres; 
Pennsjivanla,  825,000  acres;  Ohio,  428,000  acres;  New  Yorlv,  650,000  acres;  New 
Jersey,  279,000  acres;  New  Hampshire,  368,000  acres;  Missouri,  518,000  acres; 
Massachusetts,  277,000  acres.  These  13  States  show  decreases  in  farm  acreages 
of  more  than  6,000,000  acres.  These  figures  are  preliminary  and  may  not  quite 
corresiHJud  with  the  final  figures,  but  it  Is  not  thought  that  the  changes  will  be 
material.  To  how  large  an  amount  the  States  for  which  I  have  no  figures  will 
bring  the  total  I  have  no  way  of  estimating.  These  figures  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  older  States  is  decreasing  and  that  farms  are 
being  abandoned. 

The  population  figures  for  the  country,  by  counties,  also  indicate  the  same 
fact.  In  Ohio,  for  instance,  there  was  a  decrease  in  39  out  of  88  counties;  In 
Illinois,  in  50  out  of  102;  in  Indiana,  in  56  out  of  92;  in  Michigan,  in  26  out  of 
83;  In  Wisconsin,  in  19  out  of  70;  in  Iowa,  in  71  out  of  99;  in  Mis.souri,  in  71 
out  of  115;  In  Nebraska,  in  21  out  of  90;  in  Kansas,  in  33  out  of  105;  and  even 
in  Minnesota  there  was  a  decrease  in  27  c<»unties  out  of  82.  In  the  counties 
where  there  are  increases  instead  of  decreases,  this  was  often  due  to  the  fact 
that  cities  of  some  size  were  situated  in  them. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  carefully 
scrutinize  all  legislation  that  may  affect  the  farmer  and  to  refuse  our  sanction 
to  measures,  whether  drafted  by  the  President  or  not,  which  may  affect  him 
injuriously?     The  Country  lAte  Commission,  in  making  Its  rejwrt,  said : 

NotwithKtandlng  an  almost  unlverH;il  recognition  of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  people  there  is  nevertheless  a  widespread  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  the  men  who  own  and  work  the  land.  This  results  directly  in  social  depression,  as 
well  as  in  economic  disadvantage. 

The  organized  and  corporate  interests  represented  in  mining,  manufacturing,  mer> 
chandlslng,  transportation,  and  the  like,  seem  often  to  hold  the  idea  that  their  business 
may  be  developed  and  exploited  without  regard  to  the  farmers,  who  should,  however,  have 
an  equal  opportunity  for  enjovment  of  the  land,  forests,  and  streams,  and  of  the  right  to 
boy  and  sell  In  the  open  markets  without  prejudice. 

The  commission  further  says: 

We  find  that  there  is  need  of  a  new  general  attitude  toward  legislation,  in  the  way 
of   safeguarding   the   farmer's   natural    rights   and   interests.      It   Is   natural    that   the 
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organized  and  consolidated  interests  should  be  strongly  In  mind  in  the  making  of  legis- 
lation. We  recommend  that  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  countryman  be  also  kept  in 
mind  in  the  construction  of  laws.  We  specially  recommend  that  his  interests  be  con- 
sidered and  safeguarded  in  any  new  legislation  on  the  tariff,  on  regulation  of  railroads, 
control  or  regulating  of  corporations,  and  of  speculation,  river,  swamp,  and  forest  legis- 
lation, and  public-health  regulations.  At  the  present  moment  it  Is  especially  important 
that  the  farmer's  Interests  oe  well  considered  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  One  of  the 
particular  needs  Is  such  an  application  of  the  reciprocity  principle  as  to  open  E^uropean 
markets  for  our  flour,  meats,  and  live  cattle.  One  of  the  great  economic  problems  of  our 
agriculture  is  how  to  feed  the  corn  crop  and  other  grains  profitably,  for  It  must  be  fed 
If  the  fertility  of  the  land  is  to  be  maintained ;  to  dispose  of  the  crop  profitably  requires 
the  best  markets  that  can  be  secured. 

This  commission  said  in  190S  that  it  was  **  especially  important  that  tbe 
farmer's  interests  be  well  considered  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff."  That  "  One 
of  the  particular  needs  is  such  an  application  of  the  reciprocity  principle  as  to 
open  European  markets  for  our  flour,  meats,  and  live  cattle."  That  "  to  dispose 
of  the  crop  profitably  requires  the  best  markets  that  can  be  secured."  One  can 
not  but  be  struck  by  the  difference  between  the  views  of  this  commission,  con- 
sisting of  able  and  thoughful  men,  who  had  investigated  the  conditions  sor- 
rounding  farm  life,  and  had  an  idea  of  its  needs  on  these  questions  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  present  administration  and  other  supporters  of  this  measure. 
This  administration  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
should  be  well  considered  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  This  administration  does 
not  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  any  need  of  applying  the  reciprocity  principle 
so  as  to  extend  the  market  of  our  farm  products  in  Europe.  This  administration 
does  not  appear  to  believe  that  there  is  any  need  or  desirability  of  conserving 
the  markets  of  the  farmer  at  home,  to  say  nothing  about  extending  his  markets 
abroad.  The  reciprocity  agreement  which  this  administration  is  trying  to  forc« 
through  Congress  extends  the  market  of  the  Canadian  farmer  at  th,e  expense  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  increases  the  profits  of  the  Beef  Trust,  the  millers* 
and  the  railroads. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  American  farmer  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept 
this  measure  for  a  year's  trial,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  intimated  that  it  may 
be  repealed  if  it  does  not  work  satisfactorily — and  some  of  the  administration's 
8upi)orters  have  pointed  to  the  willingness  of  the  President  to  agree  to  this  and 
the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  do  so  as  a  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  one  and  the  unreasonableness  of  the  other.  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to 
call  anyone's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President  and  the  farmers  are  in 
far  different  positions  so  far  as  this  proposition  is  concerned,  but  it  seems  that 
it  is  necessary  in  this  debate  to  call  attention  to  a  good  many  things  that  every- 
one  knew  and  understood  until  this  reciprocity  agi*eement  was  sent  hurtling  into 
Congress.  If  this  measure  becomes  a  law  and  works  badly — if  its  effects  are 
injurious,  as  the  farmers  have  reason  to  believe  they  will  be — how  will  that 
affect  the  President?  At  most  it  will  mean  only  a  loss  of  prestige.  But  how 
will  it  affect  the  farmer?  In  the  three  wheat  States,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  South  Dakota,  the  loss  on  wheat  alone,  if  the  price  is  decreased  10  cents  a 
bushel,  will  in  average  years  be  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000. 

On  flax  the  loss  to  the  North  Dakota  farmers,  if  the  price  is  lowered  to  the 
amount  of  the  present  tariff,  will  be  over  $4,000,000.  Witnesses  before  the 
Finance  Committee  testified  to  the  belief  that  such  an  experiment  would  cost 
the  farmers  of  these  three  States  at  least  $40,000,000  a  year,  and  the  farmers 
of  the  entire  country  $300,000,000  a  year.  Has  the  farmer  of  this  country  been 
hoarding  wealth  to  such  an  extent  that  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  order  that  an  administration 
may  see  how  some  pet  scheme  will  work?  Is  not  the  statement  that  this 
measure  can  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  that  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
content  to  accept  it  on  these  terms  the  bitterest  mockery?  The  farmers  all 
over  the  country  are  opposed  to  this  measure.  If  they  can  not  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  law  at  this  time  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  they  will  be 
able  to  secure  its  repeal  at  the  end  of  a  year?  Will  any  Senator  here  teU  me? 
Has  the  President  shown  himself  so  willing  to  listen  to  the  repres^tations  of 
the  farmers  in  regard  to  this  measure  that  there  is  much  prospect  that  he  will 
accept  a  year's  trial  as  sufficient  to  establish  its  merits?  The  farmers  know 
that  it  is  the  merest  pretense  when  it  is  said  that  this  measure  can  be  repealed 
at  any  time  if  it  does  not  work  satisfactorily.  Those  unable  or  unwilling  to 
appreciate  the  farmers'  condition  at  this  time  will  be  equally  unable  next  year. 

The  benefits  which  it  has  been  stated  will  accrue  to  the  farmer  from  this 
agreement  will,  on  examination,  be  found  to  be  wholly  imaginary.  If  there  is 
any  class  or  industry  which  will  derive  any  benefit  from  it,  it  certainly  Is  not 
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the  agricultural  industry*  There  is  absolutely  no  new  market  opened  for  the 
farmer's  products.  Canada  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  sell  her  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley,  or  cattle,  or  flax,  or  hay.  We  are  not  be- 
cause of  this  agreement  going  to  sell  her  any  more  cotton  or  com  than  we  did, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  these  products  are  already  on  her  free  list  So  far 
as  fkrm  products  are  concerned,  the  only  increase  in  our  trade  with  Canada  will 
consist  in  her  exporting  a  larger  amount  to  us  than  she  has  done  previously ;  we 
shall  not  only  permit  her  but  invite  her  to  invade  our  markets.  The  injustice  to 
the  farmer  involved  in  this  is  recognized  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
when  it  says  in  its  majority  report  on  the  free-list  bill. 

I  want  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this»  be- 
cause this  quotation  is  your  own  child. 

In  fact,  action  on  the  Canadian  agreement  involves  the  necessity  of  further  and 
immediate  action  in  removing  a  number  of  duties  on  imports  from  other  countries,  hi 
order  that  Justice  may  be  done  to  the  i^reat  army  of  our  agricultural  producers,  who  in 
the  Canadian  agreement  are  to  have  all  the  alleged  protection  removea  from  their  prod- 
ucts without  a  corresponding  or  reciprocal  removal  of  the  protective  duties  most  burden- 
some on  the  commodities  they  must  purchase  as  necessary  to  sustain  their  lives  and 
industries.  As  a  beginDing  in  the  correction  of  this  injustice,  against  which  our  farmers 
properly  protest,  the  bill  (u.  R.  4412)  herewith  reported  has  been  framed. 

That  is  what  the  Democrats  in  the  other  body  said,  "to  remedy  this  in- 
justice "  done  by  the  Democratic  majority,  "  against  which  our  farmers  properly 
protest." 

They  acknowledge  that  the  farmer  does  protest.  They  seem  to  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  farmers  will  suffer  from  this  iniquitous  agreement.  I  would  like 
to  .know  from  some  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  whether  they 
believe  that  the  report  made  by  the  majority  in  the  other  body  is  true  or  not 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbebident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  With  pleasure 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  the  committee  of  the  House 
reported  that  this  bill  was  an  unmixed  injustice?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  report  they  set  forth  the  reasons  why  this  bill  should  be  passed?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  spirit  of  their  report  is  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  this  reci- 
procity bill  and  not  go  further  and  take  duties  off  other  articles?  Is  not  that 
the  fairer  statement  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  in  a'  better  position 
to  know  what  the  distinguished  committee  meant  by  making  this  statement — I 
bave  quoted  it  verbatim ;  and  in  replying  to  the  Senator,  as  to  the  spirit,  I  will 
simply  ask.  Is  it  another  case  where  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  un- 
doubtedly weak? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  the  flesh,  if  that  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  strong  enough  to  apply 
the  specific  remedy  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  of  the  report  the  Senator  has 
read.    They  did  pass  bills  intended  to  meet  the  very  condition  referred  to. 

Now,  I  take  it  the  Senator  believes  this  bill  is  unjust  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  not  only  believe  it,  but  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  and  that  it  is  especially  unjust,  in  his  opinion,  because  the 
burdens  are  not  taken  off  of  the  farmer  on  the  things  he  purchases. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Right  here — Is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  willing  to  help  me 
to  take  this  free-list  bill  and  attach  it  to  the  reciprocity  bill  to  give  the  farmers 
the  justice  your  own  committee  has  said  they  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Reh).  The  Senator  interrupted  my  question  with  one  before  I  was 
through. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  him  one 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  thought  it  was  Just  the  proper  place  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  a  question. 

Mr.  Reed.  Certainly.    I  was  about  to  ask-^ — 

Mr.  Gbonna,  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  attach 
it  to  this  reciprocity  bill.  Is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  willing  to  help  me  to 
take  away  part  of  the  burden  that  the  American  farmer  has  been  subjected  to, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  party  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  interrupted  my  question,  because  I  was 
traveling  to  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  expression  of  opinion,  without 
exception,  agree  to  the  proposition  that  they  are  willing  to  remove  from  the 
farmer  every  possible  burden,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  willing  to 
vote  for  those  very  measures  which  were  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  correct  the  inequalities  which  were  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  of  the 
report  the  Senator  read.    I  think  there  is  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question 

Mr.  Gronna.  Will  the  Senator  answer  my  question? 
Mr.  Reed.  I  will  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Gboi^na.  Before  the  Senator  asks  me  a  question,  will  the  Senator  answer 
my  question? 

Mr.  Reed.  But  I  will  ask  this  one  in  its  order,  and  then  answer  with  perfect 
frankness. 
Mr.  GaoNNA.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  this  bill  does  pass,  will  the  Senator  help  the  Democrats  to 
relieve  the  farmer  of  these  inequalities  by  helping  to  pass  the  bills  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  already  sent  in? 
Mr.  Gbonna.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  wants  me  to  answer  that  question? 
Mr.  Reed.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  What  assurance  can  the  Senator  from  Missouri  give  me  that 
the  free-list  bill  will  become  a  law  and  relieve  the  farmer  providing  the  reci- 
procity bill  does  pass  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  asking  whether,  if  this  does  pass,  you  would  go  that  far  with 
us.  Of  course,  I  can  not  speak  for  the  President  The  Senator  has  already  an- 
swered the  question  he  has  asked  me.  So  far  as  I  laiow  the  Democratic 
opinion  is  that  they  would  be  willing,  I  think  that  they  would  all  be  willing, 
to  add  the  House  free-list  bill  and  reduction  bills  to  this  measure  if  two  things 
could  be  assured:  One  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  would  pass  the  Senate; 
and,  second,  that  it  would  be  signed  by  the  President  and  become  a  law. 

Now,  the  Senator  has  already  indicated  a  fear  in  his  own  mind  tliat  th«. 
President  would  not  sign  the  House  bills  if  they  came  to  him  separately. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  did  not  intend  to  indicate  any  such  fear,  as  will  be  shown 
by  the  statement  which  I  shall  make  later  on.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  criticize  him  or  to  entertain  any  fear  that  he 
will  veto  any  •measure  until  he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  that  is 
not  answering  the  question  which  I  put  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  yes.  The  Senator  just  asked  me  this  question,  Whether  I 
could  give  him  the  assurance  that  if  these  House  bills  were  added  to  this  bill 
it  would  become  a  law?  and  I  took  it  that  he  meant  that  the  President's  veto 
might  be  interposed,  because  if  it  passed  this  House  it  would  only  lack  that 
signature  in  order  to  become  a  law. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 

Mr.  Reed.  It  would  also  lack  the  concurrence  of  the  House,  but  the  action  of 
the  House  is  assured. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  wanted  to  remind  the  Senator  that  we  have  had  some  experience 
here  in  conference  matters  which  would  have  to  be  embraced  in  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  become  a  law. 
Mr.  Reed.  Possibly.    Now  I  will  answer  the  Senator.    If  the  Senater  from 

North  Dakota 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  will  listen  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  Reed.  If  the  Senator  can  give  assurance  that  If  this  bill  is  amended  by 
adding  the  House  free  list  and  reduction  bills  it  will  be  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  it,  provided  there  are  enough  votes 
to  assure  it  would  pass  here. 
Mr.  Gbonna.  The  Senator  has  not  answered  my  question. 
Mr.  Reed.  I  thought  I  had. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  The  question  I  am  most  deeply  interested  in  is  the  first  question 
I  put  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  help  me  to  protect  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try by  amending  the  bill  so  as  to  at  least  give  them  a  very  small  benefit  by 
attaching  the  free  list  to  the  reciprocity  agreement?  Will  the  Senator  firom 
Missouri  vote  with  me  for  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  very  moment  the  Senator 

Mr.  Gbonna«  That  is  the  question  I  should  like  to  have  answered. 
Mr.  Reed.  The  very  moment  the  Senator  gives  us  the  assurance  that  the 
President  will  not  veto  it  in  that  form. 
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the  agrlcnltoral  industry.  There  is  absolutely  no  new  market  opened  for  the 
fanner's  product&  Canada  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  sell  her  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley,  or  cattle,  or  fiax,  or  hay.  We  are  not  be- 
cause of  this  agreement  going  to  sell  her  any  more  cotton  or  com  than  we  did, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  these  products  are  already  on  her  free  list  So  far 
as  farm  products  are  concerned,  the  only  Increase  in  our  trade  with  Canada  will 
consist  in  her  exporting  a  larger  amount  to  us  than  she  has  done  previously ;  we 
ahall  not  only  permit  her  but  invite  her  to  invade  our  markets.  The  injustice  to 
the  farmer  involved  in  this  is  recognized  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
when  it  says  in  Itr;  majority  report  on  the  free-list  bill. 

I  want  my  friends  on  the  other  side  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause this  quotation  is  your  own  child. 

In  fact,  action  on  the  Canadian  agreement  involves  the  necessity  of  further  and 
Immediate  action  In  removing  a  number  of  duties  on  imports  from  other  countries,  in 
order  that  Justice  may  be  done  to  the  sr<^at  army  of  our  agricultural  producers,  who  in 
the  Canadian  agreement  are  to  have  all  the  alleged  protection  removed  from  their  prod- 
Qcts  without  a  corresponding  or  reclpxocal  removal  of  the  protective  duties  most  burden- 
some  on  the  commodities  they  must  purchase  as  necessary  to  sustain  their  lives  and 
Industries.  As  a  beginning  in  the  correction  of  this  injustice,  against  which  our  farmers 
properly  protest,  the  bill  (a.  R.  4412)  herewith  reported  has  been  framed. 

That  is  what  the  Democrats  in  the  other  body  said,  ''to  remedy  this  in- 
justice "  done  by  the  Democratic  majority,  "  against  which  our  farmers  properly 
protest.*' 

They  acknowledge  that  the  farmer  does  protest.  They  seem  to  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  farmers  will  suffer  from  this  iniquitous  agreement.  I  would  like 
to  .know  from  some  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  this  Chamber  whether  they 
believe  that  the  report  made  by  the  majority  in  the  other  body  is  true  or  not 

Mr.  RE3CD.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  the  committee  of  the  House 
reported  that  this  bill  was  an  unmixed  injustice?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  report  they  set  forth  the  reasons  why  this  bill  should  be  passed?  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  ^irit  of  their  report  is  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  this  reci- 
procity bill  and  not  go  further  and  take  duties  off  other  articles?  Is  not  that 
the  fairer  statement  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  in  a'  better  position 
to  know  what  the  distinguished  committee  meant  by  making  this  statement — I 
have  quoted  it  verbatim ;  and  in  replying  to  the  Senator,  as  to  the  spirit,  I  will 
simply  ask.  Is  it  another  case  where  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  Is  un- 
doubtedly weak? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  the  flesh,  if  that  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  strong  enough  to  apply 
the  specific  remedy  referred  to  in  the  paragraph  of  the  report  the  Senator  has 
read.    They  did  pass  bills  intended  to  meet  the  very  condition  referred  to. 

Now,  I  take  it  the  Senator  believes  this  bill  is  unjust  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  not  only  believe  it,  but  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes;  and  that  it  is  especially  unjust,  in  his  opinion,  because  the 
burdens  are  not  taken  off  of  the  farmer  on  the  things  he  purchases. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Right  here — is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  willing  to  help  me 
to  take  this  free-list  bill  and  attach  it  to  the  reciprocity  bill  to  give  the  farmers 
the  Justice  your  own  committee  has  said  they  are  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  interrupted  my  question  with  one  before  I  was 
through. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  him  one 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  thought  it  was  Just  the  proper  place  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Miasouri  a  question. 

Mr.  Reed.  Certainly.    I  was  about  to  ask-^ — 

Mr.  Gbonna.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  attach 
it  to  this  reciprocity  bill.  Is  the  Senator  from  Missouri  willing  to  help  me  to 
take  away  part  of  the  burden  that  the  American  farmer  has  been  subjected  to, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  party  In  the  other  body? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  interrupted  my  question,  because  I  was 
traveling  to  the  same  point. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
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• 
newspapers  have  stated,  and  It  has  not  been  denied,  that  one  of  the  reasona 
why  they  doubt  that  the  President  will  sign  it  is  because  those  who  originated 
the  measure  and  caused  its  passage  in  the  House  have  refused  absolutely 
to  entertain  it  if  we  amend  it  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  Have  I  the  permission 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  neither  studiously  avoided  nor  other- 
wise avoided  answering  any  question.  When  my  good  friend  gets  t>etter  ac- 
quainted with  me  he  will  know  that  I  never  do.  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  House  of  Representatives;  I  hold  no  brief  from  that  great  body;  bnt 
I  am  here  to  say  that  after  talking  with  a  number  of  mea  who  have  been  very 
potential  in  the  councils  of  the  Democracy,  without  exception  they  have  said 
to  me  that  if  the  Senate  amended  this  bill  by  adding  the  House  free-list  billa 
it  would  never  go  to  conference;  that  it  would  be  passed  by  the  Democratic 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  not  say  I  have  avoided  anything. 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  Senator's  account  from  the  House  does  not  agree  with  the 
purported  interviews  with  the  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
7hich  formulated  these  two  bills.  Perhaps  the  Senator  is  right;  I  do  not 
doubt  it;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  betweoi  the  testimony  of  the  men 
in  the  House  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  it  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri* 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  differed  with  newspapers;  it  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  right ;  and  it  may  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  beoi 
mistaken.    I  simply  give  my  statement  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson]  that 
we  were  sailing  under  the  President's  banner.  I  do  not  think  the  Democratic 
Party  ought  to  be  accused  of  that  Simply  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  gotten  partially  right  on  this  great  question  and  is  taking 
one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  because  we  vote  for  it,  we  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  stand  sponsor  for  him  or  assume  to  be  his  spokesmen.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  shift  this  responsibility,  Mr.  President  There  are  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  in  the  counsels  of  the  President  almost  daily 
who  represent  the  administration,  practically  and  in  a  proper  way.  I  say  that 
without  the  slighest  criticism.  They  are  on  the  Republican  side  of  this  Hall; 
every  one  of  them  is  here;  and  the  question  ought  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the  men 
who  belong  to  the  President's  party  and  who  are  in  the  President's  connsels. 
If  they  can  not  get  information  from  their  own  side  of  the  Chamber,  ^nst 
come  over  to  our  side  and  help  us  a  little  and  we  will  elect  a  Presld^it  who 
will  let  us  know  whether  a  measure  will  be  signed  or  not  I  say  that  with 
respect,  for  if  the  President  can  properly  go  over  this  country,  making  speeches 
daily  upon  measures  pending  before  Congress  and  advise  the  people,  he  may 
just  as  properly  advise  this  body. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Senator*s  party  had  kidnaped  our  President  I  think  it  Is  unfair  for  him  to 
ask  mo  what  I  believe  the  President  would  do  or  would  not  do  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Reed.  With  all  due  respect,  when  the  Democracy  start  out  kidnaping 
Presidents  they  will  pick  one  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gronna.  As  a  ransom  you  demand  that  we  surrender  to  the  Canadian 
farmer  the  markets  which  belong  to  the  American  farmer,  and  that  is  more 
than  the  American  farmer  can  stand. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  now  late.  The  Senator  has  been  on  his  feet  for  more  than 
three  hours.    I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  withdraw  that  motion, 
that  we  may  have  a  brief  executive  session. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Very  well ;  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from' North  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  not  the  floor  to  yield,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  asked  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  if  he 
would  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  liRONNA.  Has  the  Senator  from  Missouri  concluded  his  question? 

Mr.  liEVD.  I  was  through.  I  said  I  did  not  have  the  floor  to  yield,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Gronna.  If  the  Senntor  from  Missouri  has  any  further  question  to  ask  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Reed.  Nothing  further  thun  to  make  this  statement :  I  think  it  is  a  good 
time  to  make  it,  because  we  all  ought  to  deal  here  openly  and  fairly  on  this 
great  matter  with  ourselves  and  with  the  country.  I  think  the  Democratic 
position  is  that  the  reciprocity  bill  does  not  go  as  far  as  they  would  like  to 
have  it  go.  They  want  other,  further,  and  additional  relief  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  not  the  farmers  alone,  but  all  classes  of  citizens.  That  is 
the  position. 

The  fear  of  the  Democrats  is  that  if  this  bill  is  amended  at  all  here  in  the 
Senate  it  may  then  be  beaten  in  part  by  the  votes  of  the  very  men  who  helped 
to  amend  it;  and  if  it  is  not  beaten,  but  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  then  it  will 
be  vetoed  by  the  President.  1  think  the  Democratic  position  is  that  the  reci- 
procity bill,  while  far  from  perfect,  is  better  than  no  step  in  the  direction  of 
tariff  reduction. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GsoNNA.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Reed.  Just  let  me  conclude  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  then  I  will 
Field. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  take  it  thnt  the  position  of  our  friends  represented  by  the  Sena- 
tor upon  his  feet  is  a  little  similar.  He  does  not  so  much  object  to  the  reci- 
procity measure  if  he  could  carry  the  reform  far  enough  to  equalize  the  reduc- 
tion on  farm  products,  but  he  hesitates  to  have  the  reductions  go  up  in  separate 
bills  for  fear  the  President  will  veto  them,  and  he  believes  that  the  measure 
without  the  other  additional  bills  or  amendments  is  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  Warren.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  Reed.  When  I  conclude.  Now,  the  trouble  with  us  is  not  so  much  where 
we  are  trying  to  go  as  the  assurance  that  we  will  get  to  the  destination.  And 
I  say  again,  and  I  put  it  to  the  Senntor,  can  he  bring  the  assurance  to  the 
Democrats  of  this  Chamber  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and  passed 
by  the  House  with  the  free-list  amendment  on,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  permit  it  to  become  a  law? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Presid^it 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  I  should 
like  to  answer  all  these  questions  at  once. 

Mr.  NEI.SON.  I  am  surprised  at  the  questions  and  the  disingenuousness  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  He  knows  that  this  measure  passed  chiefly  by  Demo- 
cratic votes  in  the  other  House,  and  if  It  has  the  least  Fhow  of  passage  in 
this  House  it  is  because  It  has  the  support  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Most 
of  the  Republicans  in  this  Chamber  are  opposed  to  that  measure.  Now,  it 
tieems  to  me,  the  question  whether  the  bill  will  be  signed  by  the  President  If 
we  add  the  free-list  bill  ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  by  those  who 
are  cooperating  with  him  and  who  are  sailing  under  his  banner.  Instead  of 
addressing  it  to  us,  who  are  opposed  to  reciprocity,  address  it  to  the  President, 
under  whose  flag  and  banner  you  are  operating. 

Mr.  Refj).  Let  me  ask 


Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Reed.  I  ought  to  l>e  permitted  to  answer  one  man  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Warren.  This  is  along  the  same  lines. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  ought  to  be  permitted  to  answer  one  at  a  time 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Senator  has  asked  a  question,  and  I  am  about  to  ask  a 
question,  and  you  can  answer  l>oth.  I  want  to  ask  why  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  so  studiously  avoided  informing  us  what  the  House  will  do.    The 
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• 
newspapers  have  stated,  and  |t  has  not  been  denied,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  doubt  that  the  President  will  sign  it  is  because  those  who  originated 
the  measure  and  caused  its  passage  in  the  House  have  refused  absolutely 
to  entertain  it  if  we  amend  it  here. 

Mr.  Reed.  Have  I  the  permission 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Gronna.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  neither  studiously  avoided  nor  other- 
wise avoided  answering  any  question.  When  my  good  friend  gets  better  ac- 
quainted with  me  he  will  know  that  I  never  do.  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  the  House  of  Representatives;  I  hold  no  brief  from  that  great  body;  but 
I  am  here  to  say  that  after  talking  with  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  very 
potential  in  the  councils  of  the  Democracy,  without  exception  they  have  said 
to  me  that  if  the  Senate  amended  this  bill  by  adding  the  House  free-list  bills 
it  would  never  go  to  conference;  that  it  would  be  passed  by  the  Democratic 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Now.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  not  say  I  have  avoided  anything. 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  Senator's  account  from  the  House  does  not  agree  with  the 
purported  interviews  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
:7hich  formulated  these  two  bills.  Perhaps  the  Senator  is  right;  I  do  not 
doubt  it;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  dilference  between  the  testimony  of  the  men 
in  the  House  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  it  and  the  Senator  from  MissourL 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  differed  with  newspapers;  it  Is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  been  right ;  and  it  may  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  been 
mistaken.    I  simply  give  my  statement  for  what  it  is  worth. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson]  that 
we  were  sailing. under  the  President's  banner.  I  do  not  think  the  Democratic 
Party  ought  to  be  accused  of  that.  Simply  because  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  gotten  partially  right  on  this  great  question  and  is  taking 
one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  because  we  vote  for  it,  we  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  stand  sponsor  for  him  or  assume  to  be  his  spokesmen.  There  is 
no  use  trying  to  shift  this  responsibility,  Mr.  President.  There  are  men  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  in  the  counsels  of  the  President  almost  daily 
who  represent  the  administration,  practically  and  in  a  proper  way.  I  say  that 
without  the  slighest  criticism.  They  are  on  the  Republican  side  of  this  Hall; 
every  one  of  them  Is  here;  and  the  question  ought  to  be  addressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  the  men 
who  belong  to  the  President's  party  and  who  are  in  the  President's  counse]& 
If  they  can  not  get  information  from  their  own  side  of  the  Chamber,  just 
come  over  to  our  side  and  help  us  a  little  and  we  will  elect  a  President  who 
will  let  us  know  whether  a  measure  will  be  signed  or  not.  I  say  tiiat  with 
respect,  for  if  the  President  can  properly  go  over  this  country,  making  speeches 
daily  upon  measures  pending  before  Congress  and  advise  the  people,  he  may 
just  as  properly  advise  this  body. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Senator's  party  had  kidnaped  our  President.  I  think  it  is  unfair  for  him  to 
ask  me  what  I  believe  the  President  would  do  or  would  not  do  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Reed.  With  all  due  respect,  when  the  Democracy  start  out  kidnaping 
Presidents  they  will  pick  one  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gronna.  As  a  ransom  you  demand  that  we  surrender  to  the  Canadian 
farmer  the  markets  which  belong  to  the  American  farmer,  and  that  is  more 
than  the  American  farmer  can  stand. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  now  late.  The  Senator  has  been  on  his  feet  for  more  than 
three  hours.    I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  CuixoM.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  withdraw  that  motion, 
that  we  may  have  a  brief  executive  session. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Very  well ;  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  Cxtllom.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executiTe 
business. 
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Friday,  July  7,  1911. 

BBCIPBOOITT  WITH  CANADA. 

Mr.  Pknbosk.  I  moTe  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reciprocity  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  took  the  adjournment  yesterday 
I  was  calling  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Meanft 
Committee^  a  report  made  by  the  Democratic  majority  of  that  committee, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  by  the  passage  of  the  so-called  reciprocity  agreement.  In  that  same 
report  the  committee  signifies  a  willingness  to  correct,  at  least  in  a  small  de- 
gree, this  injustice  by  passing  the  so-called  free-list  bill.  I  asked  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  if  they  were  willing  to  Join  with  me  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  made  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  got  in  yesterday  when  the  Senator  was  referring,  or  began  to 
refer,  to  this  report    I  want  to  ask  him  to  what  report  he  is  referring? 

Mr.  Gboivna.  It  is  a  report  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
CoDunittee  on  the  free-list  bill — by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Reed.  On  the  free-list  bill? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  On  the  free-list  bill. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  Senators  on  the  other  side  if  they  are  willing  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  majority  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  correct  the  injustices  which  they  admit  will  result  from  this 
measure?  I  want  to  know  now  if  any  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ohamber  will  Join  with  me  to  vote  to  attach  the  free-list  bill  to  this  reciprocity 
agreement?  I  greatly  admire  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
honesty  and  thdr  courage  in  admitting  to  the  country  that  they  have  not  only 
made  a  mistake,  but  that  they  have  passed  a  bill  that  is  doing  not  only  an  injury 
but  an  injustice  to  the  American  farmer. 

So  I  pause  for  some  Senator  on  the  other  side  to  say  whether  or  not  he  is 
willing  to  help  us  on  this  side — at  least  some  of  us — to  correct  this  iniquitous 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  evident  that  the  Members  on  the  other  side  of  this 
Chamber  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  such  a  proposition. 

I  impute  no  motives  to  any  Senator  on  this  floor  or  to  any  Member  of  the 
other  body  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  intimated  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
that  the  so-called  free-list  bill  and  the  other  bills  shall  pass.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  true.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Chamber  are  not  Just  as  anxious  to  pass  laws  that  are  wise  and 
beneflcinl  for  all  the  people  in  thisi  country  a?  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  Cham- 
ber, but  the  majority  of  the  House  have  said  that  they  have  passed  a  bill  which 
they  now  recognize  nnd  admit  is  doing  great  injustice  to  the  farmer  of  this 
country. 

We  do  not  need  all  the  votes  on  the  other  side.  Give  us  a  few  votes,  and 
there  are  enough  Senators  on  this  side  who  will  help  you  to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  Reed.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator 

The  Pbesiding  Officer  (Mr.  Chilton  in  the  chnlr).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Xortli  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  has  called  attention  to  the  majority  report  of  the 
House  romniittoe  nnd  uses  it  as  a  text  to  declare  that  Its  purport  is  that  the 
recipnx'ity  measure  has  taken  a  way  the  benefits  to  the  farmer  and  will  work 
incalculable  injury  to  him.  For  some  reason  he  has  chosen  to  take  a  Domocratlc 
report  for  his  text.  He  is  now  advocating  placing  upon  this  reciprocity  bill 
certain  amendments  In  the  nature  of  what  are  known  as  the  farmers'  free-list 
bill  and  other  bills,  with  reference  to  which  he  read  the  report  of  the  Democratic 
members. 

I  want  to  ask  him,  now  that  he  is  advocating  the  addition  of  those  measures, 
or  substantially  those  measures,  to  this  bill.  If  he  agrees  with  this  reix)rt  of  the 
members  of  his  own  party.    I  desire  to  read  it. 
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YIBW8  OF  THB   MINOBITT. 

The  pending  bill  was  ordered  reported  not  only  without  Investigation,  but  without  the 
semblance  of  consideration  by  the  committee.  It  was  stated  in  the  committee  that  It 
would  reduce  the  revenue  about  $1,600,000,  and  it  Is  now  admitted  that  it  will  cut  down 
the  revenue  by  more  than  $10,000,000,  and  later  admissions  are  likely  substantially  to 
increase  this  amount.  The  measure  was  christened  by  its  authors  "  the  farmers'  free-list 
bill,"  and  It  represents  a  transparent  attempt  at  the  manufacture  of  political  capital.  In 
view  of  the  title  which  its  friends  htLvh  given  it,  it  would  at  least  nave  b^en  proper  to 
Investigate  the  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  upon  the  agricultural  interests.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  Congress  in  special  session  to  consider  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill.  That  bin  has  already  been  acted  upon  by  the  House,  and 
instead  of  bringing  forward  tariff  bills,  ill  considered  or  not  considered  at  all,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  political  soothing  sirup  to  particular  classes  of  population,  the 
undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  of  everybody  else  will  be 
subserved  if  the  country  is  spared  from  further  political  exploitation  and  further  tariff 
legislation  at  the  present  time  and  adjournment  is  taken  promptly  after  the  reciprocity 
bill  shall  have  been  finally  acted  upon. 

S.  E.  Patnh. 

Jno.  Dalzbll. 

S.  W.  McCall. 

E.  J.  Hill. 

J.  C.  Nbedham. 

j.  w.  fobdney. 

Nicholas  Longworth. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  agrees  with  this  statement,  coming 
from  bis  own  party,  that  Congress  should  adjourn  without  doing  anything  more 
than  to  pass  the  reciprocity  bill,  and  if  the  things  he  Is  now  advocating  are  to 
be  classified  as  political  soothing  sirup? 

Mr.  Gronna.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  not  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  but  whether  I  answered  the  Senator's  question  yesterday  is 
hardly  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  I  am  now  making  as  to  whether  the  measures 
he  is  now  advocating  he  regards  as  political  soothing  sirup. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  have  asked  the  question  again  this  morning,  and  I  have  asked 
it  in  good  faith,  whether  or  not  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  will  join  with 
me  and  others  to  amend  this  bill  at  least  in  a  small  way  and  take  away  some 
of  the  objectionable  features  in  the  so-called  reciprocity  agreement.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  proceeds  to  make  a  speech  and  to  read  a  lengthy  report, 
and  I  shall  in  my  own  way  answer  that  some  other  time.  I  propose  at  this 
time  to  proceed  with  my  speech  on  the  pending  measure. 

So  far  as  reducing  the  cost  of  living  is  concerned,  reducing  the  tariff  on  the 
raw  material  can  result  only  in  reducing  the  price  that  the  manufacturer  pays 
for  it.  So  long  as  the  protection  is  retained  on  the  manufactured  product,  little 
if  any  of  this  will  be  handed  down  to  the  consumer  of  the  finished  product.  If 
the  intention  of  this  agreement  was  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  the  tariff 
should  have  been  removed  from  the  manufactures  which  the  average  man  buys, 
and  not  as  against  Canada  alone — ^a  country  that  .does  not  sell  us  any  manu- 
Pictures  and  whose  manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  ours — ^but  as  against 
countries  where  the  manufacturing  industry  has  been  fully  established,  such 
countries  as  England  and  Germany.  The  only  manufactured  products  off  which 
the  duties  have  been  removed,  of  which  there  is  any  possibility  of  Canada 
selling  us  any,  are  unplaned  lumber,  pulp  wood,  and  print  paper  valued  at  less 
than  4  cents  a  pound.  The  unplaned  lumber  is  not  the  kind  the  average  con- 
sumer buys,  however,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  main  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  its  free  admission  would  go  to  the  lumber  mills  which  will  be  able  to 
import  the  unplaned  lumber  free  of  duty  and  will  have  a  protection  of  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  on  the  process  of  planing  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
explained  why  print  paper  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  a  pound  is  not  to  be 
admitted  free.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  paper  used  by  magazines  Is 
valued  at  5  cents  and  upward. 

It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  this  agreement  will  not  be  to  reduce  the  price 
to  the  consumer,  and  it  is  further  evident  that  the  farmer  will  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  surrendering  his  home  market  In  the  extension  of  his  foreign 
market,  and  that  any  benefit  from  the  lowered  duty  on  lumber  will  be  so  small 
as  to  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  possible  loss  due  to  the  lowered  price 
of  his  products.  As  I  stated  previously,  if  the  purpose  was  to  reduce  either 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  or  the  price  of  the  finished  product,  in  either  case 
the  measure  should  remove  the  duties  as  against  all  countries  and  not  merely 
against  Canada.  By  removing  the  duties  on  Canadian  products  and  retaining 
them  on  the  same  products  when  produced  in  other  countries,  we  merely  give 
a  measure  of  protection  to  the  Canadian  producer. 

It  is  to  be  expected  In  a  reciprocity  measure  th.it  there  will  be  a  mutual 
benefit,  that  if  we  open  our  markets  to  the  producors  of  a  country  that  country 
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will  open  Its  markets  to  our  producers.  If  two  countries  produce  the  same 
products,  it  is  manifest  that  there  can  be  little  if  any  advantage  accruing  to 
either  from  an  exchange  of  these  products  or  from  the  establishment  of  reci- 
inodty  between  them,  if  market  conditions  in  the  two  are  the  same.  If, 
however,  the  consumption  in  one  country  is  greater  than  in  the  other  so  that 
the  prices  in  its  markets  are  higher,  the  producers  of  the  second  country  will 
be  benefited  by  admission  to  the  markets  of  the  first  country,  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  first  country  will  be  harmed  as  the  free  admission  of  the  Increased 
supply  will  naturally  force  prices  down.  To  what  point  they  will  be  lowered 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  amount  exported  by  the  second  country.  Where, 
however,  two  countries  do  not  produce  the  same  products,  and  each  conse- 
quently has  to  import  the  products  of  the  other,  both  may  be  benefited  by  a 
wisely  arranged  reciprocity  agreement,  whereby  the  markets  of  the  producers 
of  both  countries  will  be  extended  and  the  supplies  available  to  the  consumers 
of  both  countries  increased.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  conceivable  how  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  which  will  lower  the  price  to  the  consumers  of  eiich  country 
and  increase  the  prices  received  by  the  producers.  This  can  not  be  brought 
about  however,  by  mere  mutuality  of  duty  removal.  If  the  first  country 
removes  the  duties  on  the  goods  which  It  does  not  produce.  It  opens  its  market 
for  these  goods  to  the  second  country  on  better  terms  than  to  other  countries, 
«nd  the  probable  result  will  be  a  lowering  of  the  prices  of  those  goods.  The 
second  country  entering  this  market  at  an  advantage  compared  with  other 
foreign  countries,  will  find  that  Its  producers  will  receive  better  prices  for 
those  i>roducts.  If,  however,  the  second  country  removes  the  duties  on  those 
fiame  goods  which  it  produces  and  which  the  first  country  does  not  produce. 
It  is  evident  that  so  far  as  the  extension  of  trade  Is  concerned,  there  is  no 
mutuality  of  benefit,  and  that  it  is  not  a  reciprocity  agreement*  although  both 
countries  have  removed  certain  duties.  This  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement 
belongs  to  this  class.  We  open  our  markets  to  the  Canadian  products  by 
removing  the  duties  on  the  products  which  Canada  expects  to  sell  to  us — 
natural  products,  and  Canada  reciprocates  by  removing  those  sjime  duties — 
duties  on  goods  which  we  do  not  sell  to  Canada  and  which  we  do  not  have 
the  slightest  expectation  of  selling  to  Canada.  So  far  as  the  removal  of  duties 
Is  concerned,  this  agreement  has  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  reci- 
procity agreement. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  and  the  measure  now  before  us,  we  give 
Canada  such  a  preference  In  the  matter  of  tariff  as  we  have  given  to  no  other 
country.  We  admit  all  of  the  natural  products  of  Canada  free,  and  such  of 
her  manufactures  as  she  has  any  hoi^es  of  exporting.  We  treat  her  far  more 
favorably  than  we  do  Cuba  or  even  the  Philippines.  With  all  the  sympathy 
which  we  have  had  for  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  and  with  all  the  responsibility 
which  we  have  felt  for  her  future  welfare,  iwlitlcal  as  well  as  industrial  and 
c-ommercial,  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  do  more  for  her  than  to  admit 
ber  sugar  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  do  sugar  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  did  not  say  to  her  that  we  stood  ready  to  buy  whatever  she  wanted  to 
sell  us,  free  of  duty.  In  the  case  of  the  Philippines  we  decided  to  admit 
her  products  free  of  duty,  but  ever  mindful  of  our  own  producers  we  limited 
It,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  to  300,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year  and  varying 
amounts  of  tobaccos  and  cigars.  Only  In  the  case  of  Canada  Is  It  urged 
that  we  must  admit  all  of  her  products  free  of  duty,  even  though  her  products 
are  such  as  we  can  produce  ourselves  in  suflacient  quantities  to  supply  our  home 
consumption,  which  Is  not  the  case  with  the  products  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  return  for  our  concessions  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  we  received 
certain  concessions,  and  we  are  favored  In  the  matter  of  trade  with  them 
as  no  other  nation  Is  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  IIow  Is  It  In  the  case  of  Canada? 
In  return  for  our  immense  gift  to  her,  do  we  receive  anything  In  return, 
and  are  we  favored  more  than  other  nations  are?  There  are  gentlemen  who 
appear  to  find  something  worth  taking  In  the  concessions  that  Canada  has 
made  In  the  matter  of  tariff  duties,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  who 
will  say  that  we  are  favored  to  the  extent  that  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
favor  us.  1  have  prepared  a  table  showing  a  comparison  of  the  rates  which 
we  are  to  enjoy  and  the  preferential  rates  that  Canada  grants  to  England, 
which  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  and  ask  to  have  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Pbfsidinu  Officer,  Without  objection,  the  table  will  be  Inserted  as 
requested. 
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The  table  is  as  follows: 
Comparison  of  proposed  reciprocal  rates  with  British  preferential  rates. 


Articles. 


Gvpsum,  crude 

Mica,  unmanuliactured 

Feldspar: 

Crude 

Oround 

Asbestos 

Fluorspar,  crude 

Glyoenn,  crude 

Talc 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Soda  ash 

Extract  of  hemlock  bark 

Carbon  electrodes 

Brass  In  bars  and  rods 

Cream  separators 

Tin  plates 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire 

Galvanlzed-lron  or  steel  wire 

Typesetting  machines 

Barb  wire 

Coke 

Rolled  wire  rods,  Iron  or  steel 

Farm  wagons 

Plows 

Harrows 

Harvesters 

Reapers 

Seeddrllls 

Mowers 

Horserakes 

Cultivators 

Thrashing  machines 

Thrashing-machine  parts 

Portable  engines  and  traction  engines 

Horse  powers  for  farm  use 

Hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  fodder  or  feed 

outtecB,  grain  crushers,  fanning  mills,  hay 

tedders,  form  rollers,  manure  spreaders, 

and  windmiUs. 

Grindstones 

Buildbig  stone 

Roofing  slates 

Vitrified  paving  blocks 

Paving  blocks  of  stone 

Oxide  of  iron 

Asbestos.  manuDacture  of 

Printing  ink 

Pocketknives  and  penknives 

Scissors  and  shears 

Other  cutlery 

Bells  and  gongs 

Brass  rules  and  comers 

Basins,  bathtubs,  etc 

Brass-band  instruments 

Clocks,  watches,  and  movements 

Printers'  wooden  cases  or  cabinets  for  hotd- 

Ine  type. 
Antiseptic  surgical  dressings  and  bandages. . 
Plate  glass,  in  sheets  over  7  square  feet  but 

not  over  25. 
Automobiles  and  part^  of  (excluding  tires). . 

Digesters  for  pnlp  mills , 

Pocketbooks,  etc..  in  chief  value  of  leather. . 
Cement 


British  preferential  rates. 


Free , 

15  per  cent. 


Free 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent 

Free 

do 

do 

do 

do 

5  per  cent  or  free. 

Free 

do 

do 

do 

12i  per  cent 

Free 

do 

do 

17}  per  cent 

12^  per  cent 

do 

12  per  cent 

12i  per  cent 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent 

do 


do. 
do. 
.do 


10  per  cent  and  17|  per  cent. 

10  per  cent , 

50  cents  per  100  square  feet . . 

12i  per  cent , 

15  per  cent , 

do , 

do 

12i  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

do , 


do 

do 

do 

do 

15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
do 


12 J  percent. 
15  per  cent. . 


22i  per  pent 

20  per  cent 

22^  per  cent 

8  cents  per  100  pounds. 


Reciprocal  rates. 


Coal,  bituminous i  35  cents  per  ton 

Canned  fruits 'l*  cent  per  pound , 


Free. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
22}  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 


5  cents  per  100  pounds. 
12}  per  cent. 

55  cents  per  100  square  feet. 
17}  per  cent. 

Do. 
22}  per  cent. 

Do. 
17}  per  cent. 
27}  per  cent. 

DO. 

Do. 

Dp. 

Do. 
32}  per  cent. 
22}  per  cent. 
27}  per  cent. 

Do. 

17}  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

27}  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

11  cents  per  100  pounds. 

45  cents  per  ton. 

2  cents  per  pound. 


Mr.  Gronna.  In  this  table  I  have  not  included  such  articles  as  wheat,  fish, 
print  paper,  pulp  wood,  lumber,  and  so  forth,  which  England  would  not  export 
to  Canada  and  which  we  do  not  export  to  Canada.  A  glance  at  this  table 
win  convince  anyone  that  we  are  not  given  a  preference  over  England,  bat 
that  England  retains  her  preference  over  the  United  States.  The  reciprocal 
tariflf  rates  which  are  to  be  granted  the  United  States  adhere  very  closely  to  the 
intermediate  rates,  which  it  is  the  practice  of  Canada  to  grant  to  other  coim- 
trles  making  concessions  in  their  tariffs.    In  other  words,  so  far  as  Canadian 
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trade  is  concerned,  the  manufacturers  who  hope  to  extend  their  exports  to 
Onnada  will  find  themselves  on  the  same  footing  as  manufacturers  in  other 
countries  to  which  Canada  has  or  may  grant  the  same  concessions,  and  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  British  manufacturers.  Such 
countries  as  have  secured  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff 
seem  to  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of  concessions  very  slight  as  compared  with 
that  which  we  are  asked  to  grant.  To  sum  up  tJils  phase  of  the  question, 
we  have  favored  Canada  in  the  matter  of  trade  as  no  other  country,  not  bar- 
ring Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  Canada  has  only  placed  us  on  the  same 
footing  with  other  countries  and  still  favors  England  at  our  expense.  Some 
gentlemen  may  thinic  that  this  is  a  good  bargain,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
our  negotiatora  were  caught  napping,  unless  their  instructions  were  to  secure 
an  agreement  at  any  price,  so  long  as  the  cost  was  paid  only  by  our  own 
farmers.  The  slight  reductions  Canada  has  granted  in  the  matter  of  duties 
on  manufactures  has  been  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  benefits  of  this  agreement, 
and  it  has  been  proclaimed  that  our  exports  to  Canada  should  largely  increase 
because  of  these. 

There  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  overloolced  in  this  connection.  Canada 
has  favored  the  English  manufacturer  as  against  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  after  this  agreement  is  adopted.  If  in  spite  of  that 
we  sell  more  to  her  tlian  England  does,  there  must  be  another  reason  which 
a  slight  change  in  tariff  duties  will  not  change  one  way  or  the  other.  Whether 
It  be  the  quality  of  our  goods  or  what  it  may  be  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss, 
but  It  is  evident  that  the  Canadian  consumer  prefers  to  pay  the  higher  duty 
on  the  American  product  in  preference  to  buying  the  English  product,  although 
the  duty  on  the  latter  is  lower.  In  such  a  case,  where  the  importing  country 
does  not  manufacture  enough  to  supply  her  own  market  but  must  import, 
the  consumer  clearly  pays  Uie  tariff,  and  the  result  of  the  slight  reductions 
in  the  C^madian  duties,  if  there  is  any  result,  will  be  the  lowering  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  Canadian  consumer  and  not  the  increase  in  the  price  received 
by  the  American  manufacturer.  However  desirable  a  thing  it  may  be  to  secure 
lower  prices  for  the  Canadian  consumers,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
porcbase  it  at  the  cost  of  the  market  of  our  farmers,  especially  as  Canada 
has  it  in  her  own  hands  to  secure  this  reduction  by  lowering  or  removing 
ber  own  tariffs.  If  the  Canadian  consumers  are  oppressed  by  too  high  prices, 
due  to  the  Canadian  tariff,  let  them  apply  to  their  own  Government  to  take  it 
off.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  buy  tariff  reductions  for  the  Canadian 
consumers,  and  no  one  else  would  see  any  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  are  expected  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noticeable  how  differently  we  are  expected  to  treat  Canada 
than  we  treat  all  other  countries.  By  this  agreement,  we  are  granted  not  the 
minimum  tariffs  by  Canada — those  are  reserved  to  England  and  British  de- 
pendenciea— but  her  intermediate  tariffs.  In  return  we  furnish  a  free  market 
for  practically  everything  that  Canada  may  wish  to  sell.  In  the  case  of  Germany 
we  find  the  following  results  from  the  operation  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  This  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  operations  of  this  law,  submitted  June  9,  1910,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives : 

The  negotiatioDR  resulted  in  Germany  granting  to  the  United  States  her  full  con- 
Tentlonal  tariff  rateB  In  return  for  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States,  this  being 
an  cxehance  of  minimum  for  minimum.  The  United  States  was  thus  placed  on  exactly 
the  same  ferms  as  all  other  countries  to  which  Germany  had  granted  ber  conventional 
tariff  in  pursuance  of  treaty  stipulations. 

In  the  case  of  France,  the  following  was  the  result: 

The  basis  of  settlement  with  France  upon  which  the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United 
States  was  granted  to  that  country  was  toat  France  granted  her  minimum  rates  to  the 
United  States  on  about  80  numbers  of  tbe  tariff  where  two  rates  existed.  These  cover 
manufactured  articles  most  important  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  including 
agricultural  and  including  various  forms  of  implements,  tools,  and  machinery  on  which 
this  Qovemment  had  long  sought  equality  of  tariff  treatment.  In  addition,  assurances 
were  given  as  to  the  maintenance  of  many  general  tariff  rates  In  the  French  schedules, 
the  understanding  being  that  if  certain  rates  are  lowered  the  United  States  shall  be 
accorded  such  r^uctlon.  Tbe  French  rates  on  all  edible  oils  were  equalized,  thus 
removing  discrimination  against  cottonseed  oil,  which  for  edible  purposes  Is  a  distinc- 
tively American  product. 

The  trade  relations  with  Austria-Hungary  were  settled  on  this  basis: 

The  Oovemment  of  Austria-Hungary  has,  in  exchange  for  the  minimum  tariff  of  tbe 
United  States,  granted  its  complete  conventional  tariff  rates  to  the  products  of  (he 
United  States  imported  into  Austria-Hungary.     •     •     • 
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As  a  further  result  of  the  negotiations,  the  Government  of  Austria-Hungary  has 
agreed  to  take  the  necessary  legislatlTe  steps  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  present 
discriminating  duty  on  cottonseed  oil  and  Its  equalization  with  the  lower  duties  of 
competing  vegetable  oils. 

The  negotiations  with  Italy  had  the  following  result  : 

Italy  has  granted  her  complete  conventional  tariff  rates  to  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  has  made  certain  administrative  changes  favorable  to  American  commerce. 
Including  the  classification  of  gum  lumber  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  its  admission 
free  of  duty  and  the  less  rigorous  application  of  the  sanitary  regulations  governing  the 
admission  of  American  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  preparations. 

In  the  case  of  Brazil  we  obtained  certain  concessions,  as  shown  in  the 
statement  given  below: 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  tariff  negotiations  with  Brazil  the  Government  of  that 
country  had  been  granting  a  preferential  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  11  classes 
of  American  products,  limited  to  one  year  but  subject  to  renewal  upon  approval  of  the 
Brazilian  Congress.  These  articles  were  as  follows :  Paints,  wheat  flour,  pianos,  con- 
densed milk,  scales,  watches,  clocks,  manufactures  of  rubber,  typewriters,  windmills,  and 
refrigerators.  Through  the  representations  of  the  department  the  above  list  has  been 
increased  so  as  to  include  the  following  additional  classes,  namely,  cement,  corsets,  dried 
fruits,  and  school  furniture  and  desks. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  with  Canada,  the  report  has  the  following: 

The  question  requiring  adjustment  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  grew  out  of  the 
Franco-Canadian  treaty  which  was  put  In  force  between  the  two  countries  February  1, 
1010.  The  Canadian  tariff  consists  of  three  schedules — general,  intermediate,  and  British 
preferential.  The  British  preferential  rates  are  extended  only  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  to  various  British  colonies.  The  intermediate  rates  are  the  minimum  rates  as  to 
all  other  countries.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Franco-Canadian  treaty  France  was  given 
a  series  of  intermediate  rates  and  In  addition  a  small  list  of  special  rates  applying  to 
peculiarly  French  products.  By  the  operation  of  the  favor^-natlon  treatment  the 
treaty  rates  were  extended  automatically  to  several  countries  besides  France,  some  of 
whose  products  competed  with  the  products  of  the  United  States  in  the  Canadian 
market.  This  question  was  adjusted  satisfactorily  by  the  extension  on  the  ptart  of 
Canada  of  the  Intermediate  rates  of  the  Canadian  tariff  to  various  exports  of  the 
United  States. 

These  concessions,  some  of  them  Important  and  others  less  so,  were  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  our  surrendering  our  markets  to  the  various  coun- 
tries, but  merely  by  the  operation  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  provision 
of  the  Payne  tariff  law.  In  the  German  markets  we  are  on  the  same  standing 
as  other  countries.  In  the  French  markets  most  of  onr  exports  are  given  the 
same  treatment  as  those  of  other  countries.  In  the  case  of  Austria-Hungary 
the  complete  conventional  tariff  rates  have  been  granted  us.  No  country  has 
any  advantage  in  the  markets  of  that  country  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have.  And  all  of  these  concessions  have  been  obtained  without  our  granting 
those  countries  any  considerations  or  favors  not  enjoyed  by  all  other  countries 
that  treat  our  goods  fairly.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  maximum  rates  of  the 
Payne  laysr  are  not  enforced  against  any  country.  In  the  case  of  Canada  certain 
of  our  goods  were  granted  the  intermediate  rate  in  return  for  our  minimum 
rates,  and  now  we  are  to  purchase  the  application  of  the  Intermediate  rates  on 
a  few  more  articles  by  surrendering  the  home  markets  of  our  farmers.  For. 
with  the  exception  of  such  agricultural  products  as  Canada  will  exi)ort  to  us 
and  we  shall  not  export  to  her  now  or  in  the  future,  the  rates  agreed  to  by 
Canada  in  this  agreement  are  her  intermediate  rates,  practically.  Certainly, 
this  or  any  other  country  never  made  a  trade  agreement  in  which  they  gave 
so  much  for  so  little.  It  is  almost  enough  to  convince  us  that  in  the  matter 
of  tariff  bargaining  our  representatives  are  not  the  equals  of  those  of  other 
countries,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  provide  that  in  the  future  no  bargains 
must  be  attempted  unless  there  is  an  expert  present  who  has  some  knowledge 
of  what  is  given  and  what  is  received,  and  who  knows  the  probable  effects  on 
the  industries  of  this  country  of  removing  the  tariff  duties  on  Its  products. 

But  even  such  favors  as  we  have  received  from  Canada  in  this  agreem^it,  if 
we  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  are  worth  anything,  are  not  to  be 
reserved  for  us.  Under  the  favored-nation  clause  of  its  treaties  Canada  will  be 
forced  to  extend  the  same  concessions  to  other  countries.  Lest  anyone  should 
believe  that  there  Is  any  doubt  as  to  this  I  will  quote  what  the  English  tariff 
commission  says  in  regard  to  it : 

Mr.  Fielding,  Canadian  minister  of  finance,  announced  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Feb  run  ry  16,  1911,  that  Canada  is  under  obligation  to  extend  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  12  countries,  namely,  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Den- 
mark, .Japan,  Norway,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Venezuela.  France  is  a 
favored-nation  country  to  the  extent  of  the  articles  specified  in  Schedules  B  and  C  of  the 
Franco-Canadian  treaty.  The  12  above-named  countries  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
French  treaty,  and  in  regard  to  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the  United  States  Mr. 
Fielding  said : 
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"As  respects  the  dutiable  schedules  In  the  agreement  with  the  United  States,  the  con- 
cessions to  be  granted  to  the  United  States  are  largely  the  same  as  have  already  been 
granted  to  France  and  the  favored-nation  countries.  As  respects  a  large  part  of  the  list, 
therefore,  no  additional  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by  such  countries.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  lew  articles  in  the  French  schedules  wnich  in  the  agreement  with  the  United 
States  are  made  free  or  dutiable  at  lower  rates ;  in  these  cases  the  advantages  granted  to 
the  United  States  will  extend  also  to  France  and  the  favored-nation  countries.  In  the 
case  of  a  few  articles  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  French  treaty  the  favored-nation 
countries  will  b<»  entitled  to  receive  concessions  on  the  same  terms  as  the  United  States, 
but  France  will  not  be  so  entitled.  Although  not  arising  from  any  agreement,  in  no 
case  has  any  advantage  been  granted  to  any  foreign  country  that  did  not  at  the  same 
time  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  rates  to 
t>e  estal)llshed  are  lower  than  those  already  enjoyed  by  British  countries  the  reductions 
will  apply  to  such  countries.  There  is  no  understanding  of  any  kind  except  what  is 
found  in  the  correspondence  and  schedules  already  before  the  House.'* 

From  this  statement  it  is  seen  that  Canadian  concessions  to  the  United  States  are  to 
be  extended  to  all  favored-nation  countries,  and  that  therefore  the  area  of  competition 
which  the  British  manufacturers  will  have  to  meet  in  future  in  Canada  wiU  be  extended 
to  all  the  competitive  products  from  these  countries,  which  will  enjoy  together  with  the 
United  States  either  free  entry  or  reduced  rates  in  Canada,  in  every  case  diminishing  the 
present  preference  upon  British  goods. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Germany  is  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration  of 
favored-nation  countries.  A  trade  treaty  is  contemplated,  however,  under  an 
arrangement  made  between  the  Canadian  and  German  Governments  in  1910. 

Thus  it  appears  that  not  only  are  we  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
England  is  in  the  matter  of  trade,  but  that  after  surrendering  our  market  in 
agricultural  products  we  find  that  such  concessions  as  we  did  obtain  through 
these  means  are  to  be  extended  automatically  to  other  countries.  The  only 
conclusion  which  I  can  reach  is  that  our  manufacturers  who  may  have  hopes 
of  increasing  their  trade  with  Canada  will  find  that  they  will  derive  little  benefit 
from  this  agreement.  England  will  still  have  a  preference,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers of  other  foreign  countries  will  be  on  the  same  footing  as  ours.  The  only 
ones  who,  it  appears,  will  reap  any  benefits,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, are  the  railroads,  millers,  packers,  brewing  interests,  and  certain  large 
newspapers. 

Further,  I  understand  that  several  European  nations  are  planning  to  seek 
admission  for  the  same  products  on  the  same  terms  granted  to  Canada,  under 
the  most-favored-natlon  clause.  While  the  State  Departmwit  will  no  doubt 
adhere  to  the  position  that  the  most-favored-nation  clause  does  not  operate  to 
require  this  countrjr  to  grant  any  concessions  unless  corresponding  concessions 
are  granted  by  the  other  country— although  this  construction  has  been  given 
op  by  all  European  countries — it  may  be  suggested  that  there  are  a  number  of 
countries  that  would  be  glad  to  secure  admission  of  their  agricultural  products 
in  return  for  a  pseudo  admission  of  our  agricultural  products,  especially  conn- 
tries  which  produce  products  which  they  are  confident  we  will  not  sell  them, 
but  which  they  can  produce  at  an  advantage  compared  to  our  farmers,  and  place 
on  our  markets  at  a  profit.  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Australia,  for  instance, 
would  no  doubt  like  to  sell  us  cattle.  Mexico  might  not  object  to  having  the 
opportunity  to  export  them  for  the  benefit  of  our  farmers.  Other  countries 
would  have  other  products  which  they  could  sell  us  with  profit.  The  duties  on 
manufactures  could  not  be  reduced  to  any  extent  in  this  manner,  as  they  have 
been  carefully  guarded  in  the  making  of  this  agreement.  As  the  President  said 
in  his  speech  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  June  23 :  "No  protected  interest  will  be 

injured.'* 

It  may  be  Interesting  to  consider  how  men  outside  of  the  United  States  con- 
sider this  agreement  Premier  I^urler  of  Canada  makes  the  following  state- 
ments in  an  interview  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Columbian  magazine : 

We  arc  above  all  an  agricultural  people,  our  chief  wealth  Is  the  growth  of  those  prod- 
ucts of  the  Temperate  55one,  fk-uits,  cereals,  and  vegetables;  and  It  Is  our  boast — but  a 
boast  founded  on  actual  experience — that  in  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  we  can, 
without  exaggeration,  beat  the  world.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Temperate  Zone 
our  cereals  have  more  strength,  our  fruit  has  better  flavor,  our  vegetables  have  more 
delicacy  than  similar  productions  from  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  under  free  compe- 
tition, not  barred  in  any  way  by  tariff  legislation,  they  will  displace  all  other  products  on 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Our  object  to-day  is  to  open  the  door  of  the  American  market. 
to  open  the  door  of  a  nation  of  90,000.000,  which  has  been  closed  to  us  the  last  50 
years.     •     •     • 

Canada  consumes  only  50  per  cent  of  her  production  of  wheat  Where  is  the  balance 
to  go?  We  have  the  English  market.  The  English  market  Is  quite  ample  enough  to 
take  the  surplus  production  of  wheat  In  this  country  for  many  years  to  come,  although 
we  are  sure  the  production  will  increase  tenfold  by  and  by.  But  there  are  other  prod- 
ucts than  wheat  which  the  British  market  can  not  absorb,  or  can  not  absorb  with  the 
same  convenience  as  the  American  market  can.  We  have  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
natural  meadows,  which  require  no  tillage,  and  upon  which  the  best  of  timothy  has  been 

Sown,  not  for  50  years,  but  for  100  years.     All  along  the  two  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter 
ere  are  natural  meadows,  a  few  Inches  only  above  the  level  of  the  water,  which  are 
yearly  flooded,  and  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  everyone  in  the  Province,  have  been  for 
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100  years  or  more  srowlng  hay  and  nothing  else.  The  counties  of  Berthler,  Montmo- 
rency, and  St.  Maurice,  on  the  north  shore,  and  the  counties  of  Nlcolet,  Yamaaka,  ami 
Richelieu  on  the  south,  are  so  situated  that  they  have  a  very  considerable  population 
who  are  growers  of  hay  and  for  whom  this  treay,  if  it  becomes  law,  will  be  a  posltlye 
boon.  To-day  they  can  not  sell  any  hay  in  the  United  States,  because  there  is  a  duty 
of  S4  a  ton.  Let  the  duty  be  removed,  and  then  immediately  there  will  be  an  immense 
trade  in  that  section  of  the  community,  as  there  was  some  30  years  ago.  The  same 
thing  applies  in  the  case  of  eggs,  poultry,  and  mining  products.  For  this  reason  it  la 
to  our  advantage  that  we  should  have  not  only  the  British  market  but  the  American 
market  also. 

Then  there  is  the  cattle  trade.  Years  ago  we  had  a  cattle  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
*  *  *  If  we  are  not  able  to  sell  all  the  cattle  we  can  raise  in  Great  Britain  there  la 
a  more  ready  market  in  the  United  States. 

This  agreement  is  concerned  chiefly  with  natural  products.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tured products  dealt  with  in  this  agreement  except  agricultural  implements.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  reciprocity  In  natural  products  and  reciprocity  in  manufactured 
goods.  This  Is  the  reason  we  have  acted  with  this  prudence.  I  do  not  know  who  was 
present  at  the  conference  which  took  place  between  our  two  representatives  and  Mr. 
Knox,  but  it  is  not  a  great  effort  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  the  Americans  were  far 
more  concerned  about  obtaining  reciprocity  in  manufactured  products  than  they  were  In 
natural  products.  But  our  negotiators  would  not  consent  to  any  reciprocity  in  manu- 
factured products,  but  insisted  on  limiting  this  agreement  simply  to  such  manufactured 
products  as  agricultural  implements. 

The  Canadian  premier  makes  no  secret  of  why  the  Canadian  GoYemment 
entered  into  this  agreement,  but  plainly  states  that  it  was  to  give  the  Canadian 
farmer  free  entry  to  our  markets  for  his  products,  and  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  belief  that  the  farmers  of  his  country  will  benefit  greatly  from  this 
privilege.  He  further  states  than  the  Canadian  n^otiators  refused  to  agree 
to  reciprocity  in  manufactured  products  other  than  a^icultural  implements. 
Some  persons  may  be  curious  to  know  why  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  implements  The  reason  for  the  willingness,  which  Premier 
Laurier  expresses,  to  grant  reciprocity  in  agricultural  implements  was  no  doubt 
the  desire  to  reduce  somewhat  the  cost  of  these  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  as  the 
opening  up  of  the  Canadian  northwest,  which  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  will 
create  a  larger  demand  than  the  Canadian  manufacturers  can  hope  to  sapply  for 
years.  The  agreement,  however,  still  retains  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  on  these 
articles. 

The  British  tariff  commission  in  its  report  on  this  agreement  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

While,  therefore,  little  opportunity  would  seem  to  be  given  by  the  agreement  for  tho 
United  States  to  capture  any  Canadian  import  trade  in  these  articles,  there  appears  to 
be  a  large  area  for  an  Increase  In  CanadlaJi  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequent diversion  southward  of  Canadian  food  and  agricultural  products  that  now  como 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  These  figures  relate  solely  to  the  import  trade  of  eabh  conntrj, 
and,  seeing  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  barriers  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
makes  the  North  American  Continent  a  single  trade  territory  in  which  Canadian  and 
United  States  producers  will  compete  on  even  terms,  the  balance  of  advantage  in  reapeet 
of  these  goods  should  rest  with  those  who  have  the  greatest  po ten tiall ties  ox  prodacuoiit 
namely,  the  Canadians. 

The  commission  was  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
natural  products.    It  further  says: 


Canada's  opportunities  are  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Under  the  presant 
duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  Canada  supplies  only  $5,000  worth  for  consumjition  in  the 
United  States.  •  *  *  The  ability  of  Canada  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  field  of 
export  must  depend  partly  upon  her  capacity  of  competitive  production  and  also  upon 
the  extent  to  which  her  export  of  wheat  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  diverted  through 
the  removal  of  the  United  States  duty. 

The  British  tnriff  commission  appears  to  have  no  more  doubt  than  has  Pre- 
mier Laurier,  that  the  result  of  this  agreement  will  be  the  invasion  of  our  home 
market  by  the  Canadian  farmer  and  that  the  advantage  in  the  competition  for 
markets  will  rest  with  the  Canadians.  The  invasion  of  our  market  by  Cana- 
dian farm  products  must  inevitably  result  in  the  displacing  of  part  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  American  farmer,  and  it  is  amazing  that  anyone  will  stand  up 
and  say  that  this  agreement  will  in  no  way  affect  him  or  the  prices  which  he 
received. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  to  have  printed  an  article  which  appeared  in 
a  Canadian  newspaper  called  the  Globe,  known  as  Canada's  national  newq;)aper. 

The  PapsiDiNG  Officer.  Without  objection,  leave  will  be  granted. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[The  Globe,  Canada's  national  newspaper,  Toronto,  Wednesday,  Apr.  26,  1911.1 

rahldy  and  thb  tariff. 

Canada  knows  by  experience  the  effects  of  liffht  and  heavy  tarliTs  on  the  barley  market. 
It  grows  the  finest  quality  of  barley  in  America  for  malting  purposes,  and  for  many 
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it  supplied  the  United  States  with  the  bulk  of  the  grain  that  was  malted  in  that 
conntnr.  In  the  reciprocity  years  of  1854-1866  Its  harvests  were  reaped  to  supply  that 
market,  and  the  farmers  of  Ontario  especially  grew  rich  by  the  barley  trade.  Duties  were 
Imposed  at  the  close  of  that  term,  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  they  ranged 
from  10  to  15  cents  per  bushel.  But  this  barrier  had  little  effect,  and  year  after  year 
Ch«  exports  were  mulntalaed  nt  a  pretty  constant  rate.  Beginning  with  1876,  when 
aeparate  figures  for  barley  and  rye  began  to  be  kept  in  our  trade  tables,  the  quantity  and 
▼ruuc  of  barley  exports  to  the  united  States  for  17  years,  or  until  the  McKlnley  tariff 
of  no  cents  per  bushel  came  into  operation,  were  as  shown  in  the  following  table  for 
flscal  years: 


Years. 


Bushels. 


1876, 
1»77. 
1S78, 

i«r?9, 

1S80, 
L^l. 
LSK2. 
1S83. 

lh6S, 


10, 104, 
6,243, 
6, 498, 
5,193, 
6, 732, 
8, 724, 

11,577, 
8, 741, 
7,700, 
9,028, 


551 
033 
444 

324 
4a3 
931 
251 
626 
581 
314 


Values. 


17,426,827  ' 
4,503,117 
3,787,718 
4,643.048 
4,184,007 
6,272,998 

10,105.556  , 
6,245,263 
5,054,144 
5,477,441  I 


Years. 

Bushels. 

Values. 

1886 

8,528,287 
9,437, 717 
9,360,521 
9,934,501 
9,939.745 
4,752,953 
2,721,168 

#5, 708, 130 
5,245,968 
6,488,317 
6,454,603 
4,582,562 
2,849,269 
1,354,485 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

Total 

135,279,351 

90,323,453 

The  fiycal  year  1891,  when  the  high  tariff  came  into  operation,  showed  a  noticeable  de- 
crease in  the  exports,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of 
the  exports  of  1890,  but  the  average  for  the  whole  period  was  7,957.000  bushels,  with  an 
average  value  of  $5,31o,000. 

In  the  following  17  years,  when  the  duty  was  kept  up  at  a  rate  of  80  cents  per  bushel 
most  of  tho  time  and  of  30  per  cent  part  of  the  time,  the  quantity  and  value  of  our  ex- 
port? were  as  shown  in  the  next  table: 


Yean. 


1883 
18M 
1805 
1806 
U07 
1898 
1880 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Bushels. 


1,431,398 
493,551 

1,674,193 
787,787 

1,246,343 

84,063 

122,374 

164,468 

190,547 

17,461 


Values. 


1638,271 

216,493 

706,586 

297,438 

371,633 

28,867 

50,158 

77,754 

85,927 


1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907  (nine  months) 

1908 

1909.^ 

Total 


Bush^. 


37,112 

86,176 

101,  111 

47,245 

19,094 

210,788 

966,096 


6,979,826 


Valufls 


917,148 

39,036 

46,225 

21,645 

8,258 

139,573 

144,060 


2,906,171 


In  these  17  years,  under  a  tariff  of  80  cents,  or  80  per  cent  per  bushel,  the  yearly 
aTcrage  fell  In  quantity  to  410,673  bushels  and  In  value  to  1171,069 ;  and  the  total  loss 
In  the  17  years,  compared  with  the  previous  period,  was  in  quanti^  128,800,000  bushels 
and  in  value  187,415.282. 

This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  farmers  of  Canada,  or  rather  to  the  .farmers  of  Ontario, 
who  had  been  the  producers  of  the  barley,  and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  have 
not  yet  replaced  it  by  barley  of  their  own  growing.  Glucose  has  largely  taken  its  place, 
which  is  a  poor  and  harmful  article,  calculated  to  promote  kidney  troubles  for  the  con- 
sumcrs  of  lager  beer. 

One  other  fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  period  of  17  years,  when  the 
TTnlted  States  tariff  was  moderately  low,  the  average  price  of  Canadian  barley  shipped 
to  that  country  was,  according  to  the  trade  tables,  about  67  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
average  in  the  next  17  years  was  under  42  cents  per  bushel,  or  25  cents  per  bushel  less. 

WiUi  barley  on  the  free  list,  it  is  certain  that  our  old  market  for  this  grain  would  again 
be  fully  restored.  Ontario,  with  its  greater  capacity,  would  grow  more  than  ever  berore 
to  supply  a  larger  market  for  consumption,  and  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
woold  Join  it  in  the  same  American  market,  increased  in  population  by  close  upon 
29,000.000  since  the  McKlnley  Act  dsetroyed  the  trade  20  years  ago. 

He  is  no  friend  of  the  farmers  of  Canada  who  blocks  the  way  to  win  back  for  us 
this  great  trade,  and  he  is  a  poor  sort  of  politician  who  will  lend  himself  to  any  interest 
whicn  would  block  the  way. 

Mr.  GBONirA.  Mr.  President,  Canada  has  long  sought  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  In  natural  products.  There  are  certain  reasons,  however,  why 
the  Canadian  GoTemment  should  be  particularly  anxious  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  of  this  kind  at  this  time,  although  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any 
goTemment  in  our  neighbor  on  the  north  would  at  any  time  refuse  to  accept 
such  a  gratuitous  gift  as  this  agreement  hands  it.  What  is  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  extends  from  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  the  Rockies.  It 
la  a  new  country.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  In  this  section  have 
come  from  the  United  States.  These  people  do  not  feel  the  bonds  of  the  British 
Empire;  they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  any  kinship  with  the  people  of  the 
eastern  Provinces  of  Canada;  their  relatives  and  friends  are  all  south  of  the 
border  line,  except  such  as  have  emigrated  with  them.    They  have  no  interest 
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in  England  and  no  particular  love  for  the  rest  of  tbe  Dominion.  They  did  not 
leave  this  country  from  any  wish  to  give  up  their  American  citizenship,  but 
because  they  believed  that  that  part  of  Canada  offered  greater  advantages  than 
did  the  United  Statea  They  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  new  lands 
had  been  in  the  domain  of  Uncle  Sam,  but  since  it  was  not  they  accepted  the 
Canadian  Government  as  part  of  the  bargain  whereby  they  became  owners  of 
their  lands.  They  know,  however,  even  if  some  of  the  supporters  and  advocates 
of  this  measure  in  this  country  do  not,  that  they  are  receiving  10  cents  less 
for  their  wheat  than  their  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  line.  In  many,  if  not 
most,  instances  the  difference  is  greater.  The  Canadian  Government  is  also 
aware  of  the  difference  in  price. 

The  farmers  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  Manitoba  have  begun  to  look 
with  longing  eyes  toward  our  markets.  Every  time  that  they  took  a  load  of 
wheat  to  market  the  fact  was  impressed  upon  them  that  the  American  farmer 
was  better  situated  with  respect  to  price.  They  also  possibly  began  to  reflect 
that  there  are  other  ways  of  securing  free  admission  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  besides  negotiating  reciprocity  treaties,  as  I  do  not  suppose 
that  they  even  dared  to  hope  that  the  United  States  would  accept  such  an 
agreement  as  arranged  for  us  by  the  President.  It  was  no  doubt  recalled  to 
them  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  United  States  had  strong  hopes — I  might 
say  expectations — of  extending  her  dominion  over  the  territory  to  our  north. 
They  could  not  help  but  remember  that  there  Is  no  tariff  wall  between  thf" 
different  States.  With  the  increasing  difference  In  price  of  American  and 
Canadian  wheat,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  our  consumption  is  increas- 
ing faster  than  our  production,  while  in  Canada  the  production  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  consumption,  the  desire  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest  to  secure  an  entrance  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
would  grow  stronger  and  the  discussion  of  nieans  would  naturally  follow. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Canadian  Government  failed  to  perceive 
what  the  drift  of  sentiment  in  this  section  would  inevitably  be,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  anxious  to  secure  to  its  northwestern  farmers 
every  advantage  which  they  would  have  had  as  residents  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  juncture  the  President  of  the  United  States  steps  in  and  offers  to 
give  the  Canadian  farmers  the  very  thing  they  want — the  wheat  market  of 
the  United  States.  With  practically  no  consideration  in  return  he  will  sur- 
render to  them  the  markets  of  the  farmers  of  his  own  country.  He  has  not 
the  power  to  do  this  alone,  but  he  will  make  the  agreement  and  use  all  the 
power  of  his  high  office  to  force  Congress  to  enact  legislation  carrying  out  the 
agreement.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Canadian  Government  was  eager  to  ac- 
cept this  arrangement?  While  the  Canadian  Government  may  have  reflected 
that  the  great  flood  of  Canadian  wheat  will  force  the  wheat  market  of  the  United 
States  to  an  export  level,  and  that  the  agreement  will  thus  benefit  the  Canadian 
farmer  little  at  this  time,  it  also  no  doubt  had  its  eye  on  the  future  wheat 
market  of  the  United  States,  aiming  to  displace  our  home-grown  wheat  in  our  own 
markets.  If  this  agreement  is  ratified,  we  shall  in  a  large  measure  surrender 
the  growing  of  wheat  to  Canada;  lands  which  can  produce  other  farm 
products  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  those  products,  and  lands 
which  because  of  their  location  or  for  other  reasons  can  not  produce 
anything  except  grains  at  a  profit  will  continue  to  do  so  if  it  can  be  done  In 
competition  with  Canadian  grains,  and  if  it  can  not  be  done  the  lands  must 
necessarily  in  time  become  again  a  waste.  The  diversion  of  lands  from  wheat 
growing  to  the  production  of  other  farm  products  will  necessarily  affect  farm- 
ers who  may  not  feel  the  Canadian  competition  directly.  While  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  will  perhaps  be  hit  harder  than  any  other  State  the  effect  will  ex- 
tend in  varying  degrees  to  every  State. 

Whatever  the  immediate  and  ultimate  effect  on  the  price  that  the  Canadian 
farmer  will  receive  may  be,  however,  the  Canadian  Government,  if  this  measure 
becomes  law,  will  have  removed  one  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  its  north- 
western farmers,  and  it  will  thus  have  strengthened  the  Dominion  and  made 
more  secure  its  future  as  a  nation  independent  of  the  United  States.  Those 
in  this  country  who  favor  this  agreement  because  they  believe  it  to  be  a  step  to- 
ward annexation  should  pause  and  reflect  whether  the  Canadian  Government 
may  not  have  given  some  thought  to  the  future  of  its  own  country,  and  whether 
the  men  composing  it  may  not  be  more  correct  judges  of  the  conditions  and  of 
the  character  of  the  people  within  their  boundaries  than  men  on  this  side  of 
the  line.  If  the  Government  at  Ottawa  believed  that  this  is  a  step  toward  an- 
nexation, it  would  certainly  be  the  last  to  press  for  the  ratiflcation  of  the  agree 
ment 
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Mr.  PreBident,  whateyer  tariff  policy  we  may  adopt  in  the  future,  it  must 
be  applied  with  even-handed  justice  to  all  industries  and  all  classes.  I  may 
be  in  error,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  the  Republican  Party  has  been  in 
power  as  long  as  it  has  because  the  people  have  bad  confidence  that  whatever 
mistakes  of  Judgment  It  might  make  it  would  always  try  to  treat  all  classes  and 
industries  fairly  and  would  not  intentionally  discriminate  against  one  section 
or  industry  in  fovor  of  another ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  result  of  last  fairs  elec- 
tions was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  had  had  their  confi- 
dence shaken  in  the  ability  of  the  party  to  hand  out  justice  to  all  concerned 
when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  determining  what  measure  of  protection  each 
industry  was  to  receive.  The  measure  now  before  us  Is  anything  but  just. 
Whether  we  believe  in  a  protective  tariff  or  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  in 
complete  free  trade,  the  only  basis  on  which  any  of  these  policies  can  be  per- 
manently enforced  is  the  treatment  of  all  concerned  alike.  This  measure  Is  a 
Jumble  of  free  trade  and  protection;  at  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  an  inex- 
plicable mixture,  but  as  a  i>erson  studies  it  carefully  it  becomes  apparent  that 
there  was  a  method  in  its  framing ;  he  can  not  help  but  notice  that  the  industries 
of  this  country  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is 
to  be  favored  and  the  other  is  not  to  be  favored ;  one  of  them  Is  to  suffer  all  the 
disadvantages  which  may  arise  firom  it,  and  the  other  to  reap  such  advantages 
as  may  accrue ;  one  of  them  to  receive  no  benefits,  and  the  other  to  bear  none  of 
the  burdens;  the  agricultural  industry  to  be  deprived  of  such  protection  as  it 
enjoys,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  to  retain  all  its  present  protection; 
the  agricultural  Interests  to  be  asked  to  share  their  market  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  a  foreign  nation  and  to  receive  in  return  no  extension  of  their  market, 
and  the  manufacturing  interests  to  retain  their  domestic  markets  and  to  receive 
Gome  concession  in  the  matter  of  foreign  markets.  The  only  policy  in  accord- 
ance with  which  this  agreement  can  have  been  made  is  the  policy  of  free  raw  ma- 
terials for  our  manufacturers  and  protection  for  their  products;  free  trade  in 
wbat  the  manufacturer  has  to  buy  and  protection  for  what  he  sells,  and  con- 
Torsely,  free  trade  in  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell  and  protection  for  what  he  has 
to  buy.  And  yet  some  people  appear  to  be  astonished  and  the  President  is 
impatient  because  he  has  to  discuss  the  advantages  that  are  to  be  derived 
ftom  the  adoption  of  this  agreement.  And  the  farmers  are  accused  of  failing 
to  consider  this  agreement  from  a  broad  standpoint  and  of  measuring  It  by 
the  narrow  yardstick  of  their  own  interests. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  when  a  man  having  in  mind  the  Interests  of 
those  who  till  the  soil  in  this  country  was  in  no  danger  of  being  accused  of 
narrowness.  There  was  a  time  when  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  our  Government  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  farmer.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Idea  that  it  is  our  first  duty  to 
increase  our  trade  with  other  nations,  no  matter  what  effect  such  increase  may 
have  on  our  own  industries,  had  not  taken  the  hold  it  seems  to  have  to-day. 
Those  who  urge  the  increased  trade  with  Canada  that  will  result  from  this 
agreement  ignore  the  fact  that  this  increase  will  consist  merely  in  increasing 
her  exports  of  agricultural  products  to  this  country.  I  confess  I  can  not  see 
how  it  is  going  to  benefit  our  Nation  to  have  Canada's  millions  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  pouring  over  our  borders,  although  I  can  see 
bow  it  will  put  millions  of  dollars  into  the  vaults  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
other  railway  companies,  whose  presidents  are  now  industriously  engaged  in 
urging  the  need  of  looking  at  this  proposal  from  a  "broad  standpoint."  The 
broadness  of  the  view  of  Mr.  James  J.  Hill  is  likely  to  be,  as  a  North  Dakota 
farmer  expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  me,  *' about  100  feet  wide  and  1,000  miles 
long."  I  do  not  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hill  for  considering  the  advantages  which 
bis  railroad  and  the  coffers  of  his  railroad  company  will  derive  from  the  im- 
fiortatlon  of  Canadian  grain,  but  I  do  find  fault  with  him  for  stating  that  the 
farmers  are  generally  for  this  measure — a  statement  which  I  do  not  see  bow  a 
man  who  keeps  his  ear  as  close  to  the  ground  as  he  does  can  make — and  for 
attacking  those  who  oppose  this  agreement  as  unjust  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests as  narrow,  demagogical,  prejudiced,  and  self-seeking.  I  venture  the  asser- 
tion that  even  Mr.  Hill  will  in  the  long  run  find  that  this  measure  is  a  mistake 
The  prosperity  of  his  railroad  must  ultimately  depend  more  on  the  prosi)erity 
of  the  farmer  in  this  country  than  it  does  on  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian 
farmer,  and  if  the  northwestern  farmer  suffers  because  of  the  adoption  of  an 
nnjost  policy  it  will  in  time  react  on  the  prosperity  of  his  railroads^ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  more  at  length  on  the  effect  of  this  measure  on 
the  prices  of  the  products  that  North  Dakota  produces  than  on  those  of  the 
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products  of  other  States,  not  necessarily  because  the  first  are  the  more  impor- 
tant, but  because  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  farming  in 
my  own  State,  know  that  the  farmers  have  not  been  unduly  prosperous,  and 
believe  that  there  is  reason  for  their  apprehension  as  to  the  effects  of  this 
measure.  I  should,  however,  oppose  a  measure  of  this  kind  even  if  the  products 
of  my  own  State  were  not  involved,  as  no  good  can  come  to  any  nation  from 
the  perpetration  of  an  injustice  to  one  class  or  those  engaged  in  one  industry, 
especially  when  that  industry  is  as  fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
as  agriculture.  I  may  have  erroneous  ideas  as  to  what  has  in  the  past  been 
understood  as  reciprocity,  and  yet  when  I  read  the  statements  of  the  men  who 
were  the  sponsors  for  this  policy  in  the  days  past  I  can  not  conceive  how  this 
measure  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  called  a '  reciprocity  measure.  Mr. 
Blaine,  for  instance,  said  in  regard  to  the  former  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada : 

The  selection,  as  shown  by  the  schedule,  was  made  almost  wholly  to  favor  Canadian 
interests.  There  was  scarcely  a  product  in  the  list  which  could  he  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  without  loss,  while  the  great  market  of  the  United  States  was 
thrown  open  to  Canada  without  tax  or  charge  for  nearly  everything  which  she  could 
produce  and  export.  AU  her  raw  materials  were  admitted  free,  while  our  manufactures 
were  charged  with  heavy  duty,  the  market  being  reserved  for  English  merchants.  The 
fishery  question  had  been  adroitly  used  to  secure  from  the  United  States  an  agreement 
which  was  one  sided,  vexatious,  and  unprofitable. 


Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President- 


The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  fr«m  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Before  the  Senator  leaves  the  reference  to  Mr.  Blaine — I  have 
been  called  out  of  the  Chamber  part  of  the  time,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  in  his  speech  he  has  referred  to  the  speech  which  Mr.  Blaine 
made  against  the  whole  system  of  reciprocity  in  competitive  articles?  If  be 
has  not,  I  should  like  to  submit  as  a  part  of  the  Senator's  remarks  an  extract 
from  that  speech. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  referred  to  it. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Then,  I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  to  submit  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Blaine  in  1874.  It  is  true  that  in  Mr.  Blaine's  later  years  he  did  advocate 
reciprocity  in  noncompetitive  articles,  but  not  in  competitive  articles.  Mr. 
Blaine  said: 

[Extract  from  speech  of  Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine,  June  20, 1874,  p.  124,  "  Political  Discussions.'*] 

Against  the  whole  policy  of  adjusting  revenue  questions  by  the  treaty-making  power,  I 
•desire  to  enter  on  behalf  of  my  conscitutents  an  emphatic  protest.  The  Constitution 
gives  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  of 
revenue,  and  this  great  power  should  be  kept  where  It  can  be  controlled  by  the  direct 
and  unbiased  vote  of  the  people.  It  may  well  be  that  sundry  articles  of  Canadian  product 
should  be  admitted  free  or  with  diminished  duty ;  it  may  well  be  also  that  Canada 
would  find  It  advantageous  to  admit  certain  articles  from  us  free  of  duty.  Let  each 
country  decide  the  question  for  Itself,  and  avoid  the  **  logrolling  "  feature  of  a  treaty  in 
which  it  will  inevitably — 

This  applies  with  complete  force  to  the  present  situation — 
happen  that  certain  Interests  will  be  sacrificed  In  order  that  others  may  be  promoted. 
Let  us  simply  place  Canada  on  the  same  basis  with  other  foreign  countries,  taxing  her 
produces  or  admitting  them  free,  according  to  our  own  judgment  of  the  interest  of  our 
own  revenue  and  the  pursuits  and  needs  of  our  own  people,  always  bearing  In  mind  that 
In  government  as  in  family  matters  **  charity  begins  at  home,"  and  that  "  he  who  pro- 
videth  not  for  those  of  his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'* 

I  submit  this  to  the  Senator  as  an  answer  to  the  claim  of  the  President  that 
this  bill  is  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  and  position  of  Mr.  Blaine  upon  this 
question. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  sub- 
mitting this  valuable  quotation. 

President  McKinley  in  his  last  public  speech,  at  Buffalo,  in  September,  1901, 
said: 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production,  we  shall 
extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  should  take  from  our  cus- 
tomers such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  industry  and  labor.  ♦  •  • 
What  we  produce  beyond  our  domestic  consumption  must  have  a  vent  abroad.  The 
excess  must  be  relieved  through  a  foreign  outlet,  and  we  should  sell  everywhere  we  can 
and  buy  wherever  the  buying  will  enlarge  our  sales  and  production,  and  thereby  make  a 
greater  demand  for  home  labor. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1900  contained  the  following  declaration : 

We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  as  to  open  our  markets  on 
.favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 
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The  Republican  platform  of  1904  says: 

We  have  extended  widely  onr  foreign  markets,  and  we  belleye  In  the  adoption  of  all 
practicable  methods  for  their  farther  extension.  Including  commercial  reciprocity  whereyer 
reciprocal  arrantrements  can  be  effected  consistent  with  the  principles  or  protection  and 
withoat  lnjur>-  to  American  agriculture,  American  labor,  or  any  American  Industry. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1908,  on  which  President  Taft  was  elected,  con- 
tained no  declaration  In  favor  of  reciprocity,  and  the  farmers  who  supported 
the  Republican  candidate  certainly  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  to 
be  singled  out  for  an  attack  by  a  Republican  administration. 

The  reciprocity  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  by  former  Repub- 
lican administrations  have  been  confined  to  noncompetitive  products,  admitting 
products  which  we  do  not  produce  ourselves  free  of  duty,  and  securing  in 
return  for  this  concession  the  free  admission  of  some  of  our  products  to  other 
conntrlea  The  only  reciprocal  feature  discernible  in  the  pending  measure  is 
between  the  Canadian  farmer  and  the  railroads  and  some  of  the  manufacturing 
interests  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  grain  grower  and  the  American  millers, 
packers,  and  railroads  all  expect  to  reap  some  gain  from  this  pact.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  American  consumer  will  reap  no  gain.  I  would  rather  have 
reciprocity  between  the  farm  and  the  factory  in  this  country  than  between  the 
farm  In  Canada  and  the  factory  and  railroads  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  intimated  here  and  elsewhere  that  this  bill  can  not 
be  amended,  that  it  must  be  passed  in  its  present  form  or  not  at  all,  and  the 
reason  given  is  not  that  Canada  in  that  event  would  refuse  to  pass  the  bill  now 
pending  before  its  Parliament,  thus  causing  the  agreement  to  fail,  but  that  it 
would  prevent  this  measure  from  becoming  law  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  receive 
the  required  sanction  elsewhere.  So  far  as  the  fear  of  the  President's  using  his 
Teto  power  is  concerned.  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  been 
authorized  by  him  to  state  that  the  bill  will  be  vetoed  if  changed  in  any 
manner,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  pending  measure  can  be 
greatly  changed  without  its  resulting  in  failure  to  receive  the  President's  sanc- 
tion. It  is  within  the  memory  of  some  of  us  how  a  railroad  bill  came  to  us 
freah  from  the  drafting  room  of  the  Executive  Offices  with  the  ultimatum,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports,  that  if  it  were  materially  changed  the  President 
would  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  use  his  veto  power.  The  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress took  the  blU  In  hand,  and  by  radically  changing  it — in  fact,  reversing  its 
effects,  if  not  its  purpose — presented  to  the  President  a  bill  embodying  the 
views  of  a  majority  in  Congress.  Was  this  bill  as  thus  passed  met  with  a 
Teto?  Far  from  It  The  President  immediately  approved  the  bill,  and  has 
since  been  proud  to  claim  its  passage  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  his  admin- 
istration. I  may  be  pardoned  for  stating  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  refuse  his  approval  of  this  bill  if  the  Senate  should  see  fit  to  amend  it 

The  other  body  of  this  Congress  has,  in  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  free-list  bill,  admitted  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure 
standing  alone  works  an  injustice  to  the  farmer,  and  has  passed  the  free-list 
bill  In  an  avowed  attempt  to  remove  some  of  this  injustice.  I  confess  I  can  not 
see  why  anyone  should  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
that  bin  in  this  measure  should  prevent  its  being  agreed  to  by  the  House. 
Saitiy,  if  It  Is  desirable  to  pass  a  bill  to  remedy  some  of  the  injustices  which 
another  measure  will  work,  it  ought  to  be  desirable  to  amend  the  measure  so  as 
to  effect  the  same  purpose 

If,  however,  the  Senate  should  decide  that  it  Is  not  advisable  to  amend  this 
bill,  I  believe  It  would  be  well  to  consider  and  take  action  on  the  free-Ust  bill, 
the  woolen  bill,  and  other  general  tariff  bills  which  we  understand  are  coming 
over  from  the  House  before  taking  final  action  on  the  pending  measure.  It 
has  been  intimated  that  those  bills  are  in  langer  of  being  vetoed  if  passed  by 
the  Senate.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  has  been  authorized  to  make 
sach  a  statement  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  know  whether  or  not  the  other 
bills  will  become  laws  before  taking  the  final  vote  on  the  pending  measura 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  Senators  whose  attitude  toward  this  bill,  especially 
In  the  matter  of  amending  It  would  be  Influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
free-list,  woolen,  and  other  bills  would  or  would  not  become  laws.  I  believe 
It  Is  only  fair  to  those  Senators  and  also  to  the  President  to  dispose  of  the 
other  bills  first  It  is  well  known  that  the  President  Is  anxious  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  wants  to  suffer  under  the 
belief  which  certain  Individuals  have  tried  to  foster  that  he  will  use  the  fate 
of  the  other  bills  to  secure  supjwrt  for  his  pet  measure.  Neither  do  I  believe 
that  Senators  who  favor  this  measure  and  who  also  favor  the  other  bills  want 
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to  labor  under  the  sruspiclon  which  has  been  aroused  in  certain  quarters  that 
they  are  not  sincere  in  their  support  of  the  free-list  and  other  bills,  and  that 
they  have  not  been  offered  with  the  expectation  of  their  becoming  laws. 

A  further  consideration  which,  it  appears  to  me,  carries  some  weight  is  the 
fact  that  the  other  bills  are  general  tariff  bills  applying  to  all  countries  and 
will  determine  the  general  level  of  tariff  duties  levied.  The  justice,  wisdom^ 
and  desirability  of  trade  agreements  granting  special  rates  to  one  country 
naturally  depend  largely  on  the  general  level  of  duties  against  the  products  of 
other  countries.  If  we  pass  those  other  bills  or  refuse  to  pass  them  we  will 
then  know  what  the  general  tariff  rates  will  be  and  what  concessions  we  are 
asked  to  grant  to  Canada  in  the  matter  of  tariff  rates.  It  is  manifestly  imiws- 
sible  to  determine  whether  the  placing  of  an  article  from  one  country  on  the 
free  list  is  a  concession  until  we  know  whether  the  general  tariff  law  places 
that  article  on  the  free  list.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  the  tariff  rate  granted  one  country  is  a 
concession  until  we  know  whether  the  tariff  rate  applying  to  the  products  of 
other  countries  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  special  tariff  rate.  So  long  as  we 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  those  other  bills  will  become  laws  or  what  rates 
of  duty  they  will  carry  in  their  final  form,  we  are  working  in  the  dark  so  far 
as  Canadian  agreement  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  that  if  we  pass  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  bill  and  later  pass  other  measures  we  shall  find  that  the  duties 
carried  by  them  in  their  final  form  are  lower  than  the  special  rates  we  jn*ant 
Canada.  If  this  should  cause  the  Canadians  to  question  our  good  faith  in 
entering  into  this  agreement,  it  certainly  would  not  operate  to  bind  us  with 
any  closer  ties  to  that  country.  Regardless  of  whether  we  favor  or  are  opposed 
to  the  reciprocity  measure,  I  believe  it  would  be  far  better  to  consider  and  act 
on  the  free  list  and  woolen  bills,  which  are  now  before  the  Senate,  and  such 
other  bills  as  are  coming  over  from  the  House,  before  taking  final  action  on 
this  measure,  than  to  proceed  with  this  bill  while  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
general  tariff  rates  will  be  three  or  four  months  from  now. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  present  form  the  pending  measure  is  not  deserving  of 
the  name  reciprocity.  It  surrenders  the  market  of  the  American  farmer  without 
any  recompense.  Retaining  the  protection  of  the  manufactured  products  it 
will  not,  as  has  been  pretended,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer. 
Offered  and  granted  such  special  privileges  in  the  matter  of  trade  as  are  not 
enjoyed  by  any  other  country — ^not  even  Cuba  or  the  Philippines — Canada 
grants  the  United  States  no  privileges  in  the  matter  of  trade  which  she  is 
not  willing  and  compelled  to  grant  to  all  other  favored-nation  countries,  with 
Bngland  enjoying  a  preference  wherever  the  article  is  not  placed  on  the  free 
list.  We  are  asked  to  make  this  gratuitous  gift  to  a  foreign  country,  which, 
no  matter  how  friendly  it  may  be,  is  a  part  of  the  empire  built  up  by  our 
greatest  commercial  rival. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  pardon  an  interruption? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  froni  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Clapp.  In  connection  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  in  regnrd  to 
the  preferential  duty  which  is  granted  to  England,  if  the  Senator  will  pardoD 
the  suggestion,  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  made  in  his  speech  a  reference* 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  lead  the  American  people 
to  believe  that  there  are  no  preferentlals  now  granted  to  Great  Britain.  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  a  speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon. 
Philander  C.  Knox,  in  Chicago  on  the  15th  of  February,  1911,  In  which  he  said: 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  was,  ap  to  1845.  burdened 
with  a  system  of  differential  duties  which  discriminated  against  foreign  importations  into 
Canada  In  favor  of  the  British.  In  1845  the  British  Oovemment  authorized  the  Cana> 
flian  Legislature  to  regulate  its  own  tariff.  Canada,  now  autonomous  as  to  tariffs,  gene* 
ously  and  almost  at  once  removed  the  existing  differential  duties  and  admitted  American 
goods  on  the  same  terms  as  those  imported  from  Great  Britain.  This  change  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  importations  from  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation.  That  expression  going  to  the  American 
people  from  the  Secretary  of  State  would  carry  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  Canadian  legislation  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
criminations removed  in  1845  had  never  been  restored,  when  the  fact  is  that  they 
were  restored,  are  now  in  force,  and  will  remain  in  force  under  this  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill. 

I  desire  to  suggest  to  the  Senator,  if  he  will  pardon  me,  the  importance  of 
putting  this  in  his  speech,  because  it  will  go  to  thousands  of  readers  and  not 
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only  call  attention  to  the  misrepresentation,  but  show  the  existence  of  a  prefer- 
ential duty  in  favor  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  I  have 
submitted  a  statement  makinp;  a  comparison  of  the  British  preferential  rates 
and  the  reciprocal  rates  extended  to  the  United  States,  showing  that  Great 
Britain  has  a  preferential  rate. 

Mr.  Olapp.  Yes;  but  has  tho  Senator  made  that  in  connection  with  this  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Mr.  Gronna.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clapp.  a  reader  of  the  Senator's  speech  might  have  read  this  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  unless  attention  Is  called  to  it,  and  specifically 
denied,  recognized  as  a  statement  that  should  be  denied,  the  reader  might  per- 
haps come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Senator  had  overlooked  this.  If  th6 
Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  think  the  two  ought  to  go  together. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  suggestion  and  I  shall  put  it  in  my 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  statement  comparing  the  tariffs  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Clapp.  That  was  the  idea. 

Mr.  Gronna.  1  believe  that  we  should  try  to  extend  our  foreign  markets  by 
reasonable  tariff  arrangements,  including  reciprocity  treaties,  wherever  we 
can  do  so  without  doing  injustice  or  injury  to  industries  in  our  own  country, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  American  markets  without 
recomp&iae,  as  this  agreement  effects.  There  are  countries  with  which  reci- 
procity treaties  could  be  made  which  would  benefit  us  as  well  as  them.  There 
are  countries  which  produce  goods  which  we  need  and  have  to  buy.  and 
which  need  to  buy  such  products  as  we  have  to  sell.  Wisely  drawn  agreements 
with  such  countries  would  have  my  support,  but  I  can  not  support  an  agreement 
which  sacrifices  the  Interests  of  the  Ainerican  farmer  in  order  that  the  Cana- 
dian farmer,  the  railroads,  the  millers,  the  packers,  and  the  brewing  interests 
may  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Thornton  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Thornton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  suggest  the  absence  of    a  quorum. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quomm.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Bourne,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bum- 
hain«  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton.  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cullom, 
Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  du  Pont,  Foster,  Gore,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Lippitt,  McCumber,  Martin 
of  ViiT^inla,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Overman,  Page,  Perkins,  Pomerene,  Root, 
Shively,  Simmons,  Smoot,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson«  Taylor,  Thornton,  War- 
ren, Watson,  Wet  more,  Williams,  and  Works. 

The  Vice  President.  Fifty  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names.  A  quo- 
rum of  the  Senate  is  present.    The  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Thornton.  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  express 
to  my  Democratic  brethren  my  deep  regret  at  the  fact  that  I  can  not  stand 
on  this  proposition  where  the  great  majority  of  them  stand,  for  if  I  considered 
my  fiersonal  feelings  alone,  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  to  me  to  vote  with 
them  on  every  matter  than  against  them  on  any. 

Yet  I  am  sure  they  will  accord  me  the  same  liberty  of  opinion  and  right  of 
expression  of  that  opinion  as  I  so  fully  accord  to  them. 

Nor  do  I  l>elieve  that  if  I  ai-te<l  on  a  question  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  my 
«mscience  the3'  conld  \m\e  niiich  n*siK»et  for  me,  and  I  certainly  could  have 
none  for  myself. 

On  the  day  the  Root  amendment  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  was  voted 
on  I  l<K>k  occasion  to  very  briefly  state  to  the  Senate  my  reasons  for  opix>8lng 
the  bill  while  supixirting  the  rniendntent,  thes<*  rea><ons  being  that  In  my  opinion 
the  bill  was  unjust  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  some  sections  of  the  country 
and  the  amendment  was  intended  to  render  it  a  little  less  unjust  in  the 
particular  feature  toward  which  It  was  directe<l. 

I  wish  now  to  present  more  fully  the  reasons  why  I  can  not  support  the  bill 
In  Its  present  riiape  consistently  with  the  professions  I  made  to  the  people  of 
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Louisiana  at  the  time  of  my  election,  or  with  my  sense  of  right  and  justice,  or 
with  what  I  deem  was  the  obligation  I  assumed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  I  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

In  order  to  show  that  I  can  not  support  this  bill  in  its  present  shape  and  be 
consistent  with  my  previous  public  professions  to  the  people  of  my  State,  I  must 
be  pardoned  for  stating  them  here. 

During  the  month  of  December  last  the  candidates  for  the  Senate,  including 
myself,  were  invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana  to  address  that 
body  and  state  their  positions  on  matters  pertaining  to  national  policies  among 
others. 

And  my  views  were  given  in  an  address  to  the  general  assembly  delivered 
on  the  evening  preceding  my  election  and  reiterated  on  the  day  following  It 
while  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  high  honor  conferred  on  me. 

On  the  tariff  question,  with  which  this  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  is  so 
intimately  connected,  I  said  that  the  Republican  Party,  under  the  claim  of 
fostering  home  industries,  had  imposed  a  duty  on  many  manufactured  articles 
in  excess  of  what  was  necessary  for  their  protection,  with  the  resultant  effect 
of  unduly  increasing  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers,  and  that  in  all  the  efforts  of  my  party  to  better  this  condition  I 
would  assist. 

I  said  it  was  the  agriculturists  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  tariff  on  the  manu- 
factured articles  they  must  use,  and  that  if  a  tariff  for  protection  along  any 
lines  could  be  Justified,  the  agriculturists  were  entitled  to  its  benefita 

I  said  that  I  never  had  been  and,  unless  my  present  views  changed,  never 
expected  to  be  an  advocate  of  a  protective  tariff  in  the  sen^e  that  term  wa^ 
generally  understood  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  said  it  was  idle  to  talk  about  free  trade,  because  that  could  not  be  a 
practical  question  under  existing  circumstances. 

I  said  that  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government  it  was  necessary 
to  levy  import  duties  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  as  tariff  duties  must  be 
levied  and  as  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States  generally  received  less 
of  the  benefits  and  more  of  the  burdens  of  the  protective-tariff  system  than  any 
other  class  of  our  people,  I  believed  that  wherever  duties  could  be  levied  that 
would  help  those  who  followed  agriculture  for  a  livelihood,  they  should  be 
levied. 

I  said  that  I  considered  the  tariff  question  to  be  a  most  intricate  one  on 
account  of  the  diverse  conditions  existing  in  a  country  of  such  great  area  and 
varied  productions  and  industries  as  our  own,  and  they  who  felt  it  to  be  an 
easy  question  readily  solved  by  themselves,  possessed  mental  capacities  far 
superior  to  my  own. 

I  said  further  that  the  longer  I  lived  and  studied  existing  conditions,  the 
more  satisfied  I  became  that  the  tariff  question,  with  all  its  complex  problems, 
should  not  be  made  a  partisan  political  question,  but  its  differences  should  be 
adjusted  through  the  aid  of  a  nonpartisan  board,  so  that  tariff  bills  could  be 
framed  along  scientific  and  business  instead  of  political  lines. 

These  are  substantially  the  views  on  this  subject  I  expressed  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Louisiana  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  for  otherwise,  of  course, 
they  could  not  have  been  expressed,  and  I  took  my  seat  in  this  body  last  De- 
cember fully  imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  considering  their  expression  in  the 
nature  of  pledges  which  must  necessarily  be  redeemed  whenever  the  occasion 
demanded. 

It  was  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress  that  I  was  put  to  the  first 
test  when  the  vote  on  the  creation  of  the  permanent  Tariff  Board  was  taken* 
and  I  was  one  of  the  five  Democratic  Senators  voting  for  the  act. 

I  regretted  to  differ  on  that  question  with  the  great  majority  of  my  Demo- 
cratic brethren,  as  I  regret  to  differ  with  them  on  the  present  question,  yet  I 
had  no  alternative,  because  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  board,  created 
out  of  the  proper  material,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Congress 
along  tariff  lines;  and  the  high  character  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  to  me,  at  least,  a  guaranty  that  he  would  appoint  a  capable  and  nonpartisan 
board  that  would  give  faithful  and  impartial  research  and  findings,  the  final 
result  being  that  this  great  tariff  question  would  cease  to  be  the  football  of 
politics,  as  it  were,  even  though  at  the  expense  to  the  country  of  removing  some 
arrows  from  the  quivers  of  some  of  the  blatant  demagogues  of  both  political 
parties. 

And  the  second  demand  on  me  to  prove  my  faith  by  my  works  came  witb 
the  advent  of  this  Canadian  agreement. 
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My  duty  In  this  case  is  so  plain  to  me  that  I  can  not  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  both  voice  and  vote  my  opposition  to  the  bill. 

To  do  otherwise  would  not  only  force  me  to  violate  the  solemn  professions 
I  made  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Louisiana  both  before  and  after  my  elec- 
tion, but  also  my  sense  of  right  and  justice  and  the  obligation  of  my  oath  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  as  I  understand  that  obligation. 

I  did  not  come  here  as  the  self -constituted  champion  of  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country,  and  1  Hm  not  posing  now  as  such. 

Yet  I  claim  that  they  should  be  fairly  treated,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  not  only  should  no  discriminntion  be  made  against  them  in  any  tariff  law, 
but  if  discrimination  uinst  be  made  in  favor  of  any  class  they  are  more  entitled 
to  receive  it  than  any  other  class. 

For  after  all  is  said  it  still  remains  true  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation 
otone  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  the  removal  of  which  would  cause  the 
superstructure  of  commercial  greatness,  which  has  been  built  up  at  such  vast 
expense,  to  topple  over  in  ruins. 

For  I  believe  the  American  farm  can  do  wthout  the  factory  better  than 
the  American  factory  can  do  without  the  farm. 

I  would  not  willingly  do  harm  to  either,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  single 
Industry  of  my  country  that  is  assisting  in  her  development  and  giving  work 
to  her  citizens  destroyed ;  but  if  I  had  to  choose,  the  factory  would  die  and  the 
tanu  would  live. 

And  the  feeling  I  have  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  is  in  the  blood  also, 
for  I  am  sprung  from  a  race  of  agriculturists,  was  bom  and  raised  to  man- 
hood on  a  farm,  what  time  I  was  not  in  the  Civil  War,  and  followed  agricul- 
ture for  a  livelihood  for  10  years  after  its  close;  a  farmer  in  fact  as  well 
as  In  name,  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  walking 
between  the  plow  handles  and  enriching  with  the  sweat  of  my  toil  the  fields 
formerly  tilled  by  my  father's  slaves. 

And  so  my  sympathy  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  comes  very  naturally, 
having  undergone  with  them  a  common  experience,  and  I  can  not  but  resist 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  discriminates  against  them  as  directly  as  this 
bill  does. 

That  discrimination,  as  has  been  said  so  often  during  this  debate,  consists 
in  removing  the  import  duty  from  what  they  must  sell  while  retaining  it 
on  wliat  they  must  buy,  not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  but  for 
the  necessities  as  well  as  the  comforts  of  their  families,  forcing  them  to  sell 
in  a  free  while  buying  in  a  protected  market. 

And  that  is  why  I  told  the  people  of  my  State,  through  a  published  Inter- 
view when  I  wait  home  in  March,  that  I  could  not  support  the  bill;  and  I 
told  them,  moreover,  then  what  I  repeat  now,  that  the  fact  that  the  bill  did 
not  injure  a  single  agricultural  product  of  my  State  could  not  for  a  moment 
operate  to  prevent  me  from  opposing  it  because  I  stood  for  the  agricultural 
interests  of  every  section  of  this  country — North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

And  I  say  here  and  now  that  the  interests  of  the  wheat  and  oat  and  barley 
growers  of  the  northwestern  border  States  and  of  the  dairy  producers  of  New 
York  and  Vermont  will  receive  from  me  the  same  consideration  that  I  would 
extend  to  the  agricultural  Interests  of  Louisiana  or  any  Southern  State,  for 
if  I  am  a  Southerner  and  a  Lonisianian  I  am  also  an  American;  and  while  it 
is  true  that  In  one  sense  I  represent  the  people  of  Louisiana  particularly.  It 
is  also  true  that  in  another  sense  I  represent  the  people  of  the  United  States 
generally,  and  that  is  why  I  feel  that  I  can  not  support  this  bill  without  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  my  oath  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  injury  these  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  through  the  operation  of  this  agreement,  and  I  do  not  think 
its  extent  can  be  accurately  approximated  by  anyone;  but  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that  they  will  receive  some  injury,  and  it  is  not  fair  or  right  that  they  should 
receive  any. 

And  even  if  it  was  a  doubtful  proposition,  I  contend  that  it  is  wrong  to  make 
the  experiment  at  their  expense,  for  if  it  should  diminish  the  price  of  their 
agricultural  and  dairy  products  through  this  foreign  competition,  the  money 
they  will  have  lost  will  never  be  repaid  to  them  from  any  source,  for  the 
Government  of  their  county  that  caused  them  to  lose  will  never  make  that 
loss  good  to  them. 

Two  things  stand  out  plainly  to  me  in  this  connection.  One  is  that  as  long  as 
Import  duties  are  levied  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  who  can  be  helped 
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thereby,  Just  that  long  they  should  be  levljed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculturists, 
who  can  be  helped  thereby. 

And  I  confess  that  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  New- 
lands],  made  on  this  floor  recently,  that  if  these  farmers  were  helped  by  this 
duty  to  the  extent  of  its  Imposition,  he  wished  the  duty  removed  so  that  they ' 
could  not  profit  by  it,  had  to  me  a  very  hard  and  cruel  sound,  not  in  accordance 
with  what  I  had  conceived  to  be  his  kindly  nature ;  and  I  wondered  if  the  State 
of  Nevada  was  as  rich  in  soil  as  she  is  in  rocks,  and  settled  thickly  by  an 
industrious  farming  population,  he  would  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

And  the  other  thing  that  stands  out  plainly  to  me  is  the  fact  that  these 
buncoed  farmers,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  a  slang  expression  for  the 
reason  that  it  best  describes  their  situation,  will  continue  to  pay  the  same 
prices  they  now  pay  for  the  manufactured  articles  they  need. 

I  consider  this  agreement  to  be  absolutely  unjustifiable  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given. 

Yet  as  much  as  I  condemn  it  I  wish  it  to  be  very  distinctly  understood  that  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  proclaiming  his  belief  that  this  measure  will  not  hurt  the 
farming  elements  of  the  border  States,  but,  on  the  contrary,  benefit  them  along 
with  all  other  classes  of  our  people. 

In  fact,  I  feel  absolutely  sure  that  I,  who  denounce  his  pet  measure  as  wrong 
and  unjust,  fe^  for  him  a  far  higher  personal  regard  than  do  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Democratic  Senators  who  applaud  the  measure  as  being  wise  and 
beneficent 

I  feel  assured  that  his  big  heart  throbs  for  all  the  people  of  his  country  and 
that  he  would  not  willfully  injure  any  class  among  them;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  me  from  believing  and  saying,  with  the  utmost  respect,  that  in  this 
matter  his  head  is  as  wrong  as  his  heart  is  right 

The  feeling  that  the  cost  of  living  had  become  unduly  high  was  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  elections  of  last  fall,  and  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  feeling  if  possible,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  this  agreement  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  through  the  free  admission 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  Canada,  though  how  the  admission  of  these  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  products  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  can  have  any 
effect  on  the  general  cost  of  living  in  this  country  I  can  not  see,  though  I  can 
see  how  it  will  diminish  more  or  less  the  profits  of  the  farmers  of  the  border 
States. 

And  with  all  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  this  claim  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
living  through  this  bill  is  farcical,  though  the  effect  of  the  measure  as  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  living  in  the  States  adjacent  to  the  border  may  be 
tragical. 

Nevertheless  it  Is  the  accepted  theory  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
through  cheaper  food  that  gains  for  it  the  general  support  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  residents  of  cities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  raw  material  Is 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  He  does  not  receive  a  high  price  for  his 
products,  and  if  the  consumer  pays  a  high  price  for  them  in  their  finished  state 
it  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer,  who  not  only  does 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  enhanced  price,  but  has  to  pay  that  enhanced  price 
for  what  he  must  use  of  the  finished  product  of  his  own  raw  material. 

It  has  been  shown  more  than  once  during  the  progress  of  this  debate  that  the 
placing  of  hides  on  the  free  list  did  not  reduce  the  price  of  shoes,  and  therefore 
the  result  has  been  that  the  American  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  have  lost  a 
few  million  dollars'  profit  and  the  American  Government  a  few  million  dollars 
of  revenue,  while  the  American  public  has  not  saved  a  dollar  through  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  shoes. 

It  must  be  that  the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  regulate  the  selling  price 
In  some  manner. 

And  under  these  circumstances  I  should  like  to  see  the  duty  on  hides  restored* 
so  that  the  farmers  could  again  receive  the  profit  and  the  Government  the 
revenue ;  and  the  public  saved  from  monopoly  by  reducing  the  duty  on  shoes. 

And  just  as  it  has  been  with  free  hides,  so  do  I  fear  it  would  be  with  free 
wool;  the  farmer  losing  the  profit  and  the  Government  the  revenue  and  the 
public  paying  as  much  as  ever  for  woolen  goods,  the  price  of  which  would  be 
maintained  in  the  same  way  the  price  of  shoes  has  been  maintained;  and  the 
remedy  being  the  same,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  woolen  fabrics  so  that  a 
monopoly  in  their  sale  could  not  be  created  and  maintained. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  operation  of  this  agreement  which  admits  free  cattle 
And  wheat  and  oats  Into  this  country  would  result  in  cheaper  meat  from  the 
packers  or  cheaper  flour  from  the  millers  or  cheaper  bread  from  the  bakers  or 
cheajjer  cereal  preparations  from  the  manufacturers  of  such. 

I  think  that  relief  from  the  high  cost  of  living  will  not  be  reached  by  remov- 
ing the  duty  from  farm  products,  but  by  reducing  the  duty  on  manufactured 
articles:  and  so  I  believe  that  this  Canadian  agreement,  while  injuring  the  agri- 
culturists, will  not  reduce  the  general  cost  of  living.  I  said  privately  here 
during  the  session  of  the  last  Congress  that  if  the  agriculturists  could  be  com- 
pensated for  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  their  products  by  the  lowering  of  the 
duties  on  manufactured  articles,  I  could  support  the  bill ;  and  I  said  so  publicly 
when  I  went  home  in  March. 

When  the  Congress  reconvened  for  the  extra  session,  it  was  announced  that 
the  llouse  of  Kepreseutatives  would  pass  the  free-list  bill  before  it  passed  the 
Canadian  bill;  and  i  at  once  announced  that  this  arrangement  would  enable 
me  to  vote  for  the  Canadian  bill ;  and  I  was  happy,  too,  in  the  thought  that  then 
1  could  stand  with  the  great  majority  of  my  Democratic  brethren  in  this  body, 
for  I  would  so  much  rather  stand  with  them  than  against  them. 

But  the  program  was  changed,  through  the  promise  of  the  President  it  was 
said,  that  if  the  House  would  pass  his  Canadian  bill  first,  ha  would  not  dis- 
solve the  Congress  after  the  Senate  passed  it,  but  allow  the  House  to  pass  and 
send  up  tariff  revision  bills,  though,  of  course,  giving  no  promise  that  such  bills 
would  receive  his  countenance. 

And  so  the  program  was  changed,  and  it  was  decided  to  pass  the  reciprocity 
bill  first  and  the  free-list  bill  afterwards,  and  then  all  my  hoi)es  were  dashed. 

For  I  knew,  what  both  the  House  and  Senate  knew,  that  the  reciprocity  bill 
would  pass  the  Senate  and  become  a  law,  while  the  free-list  bill,  dubbed  by  its 
authors  the  **  farmers*  free-list  bill "  because  of  the  idea  that  it  would  compen- 
sate them  for  the  injury  they  would  receive  from  the  operation  of  the  reciprocity 
bill,  could  never  pass  the  Senate  and  become  a  law,  thus,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Cumminsl  recently  said  in  the  debate  on  this  floor,  making  to  the 
farmers  "  a  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaking  it  to  the  hope.** 

Now,  I  stand  here  and  maintain  that  if  the  free-list  bill  or  some  bill  of  a 
aim  liar  nature  can  not  become  a  law  at  this  session,  then,  in  justice  to  the 
farmers  of  the  border  States,  this  reciprocity  bill  should  not  become  a  law  at 
this  session. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  of  the  discrimination  of  the  bill  against  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  advantages  to  the 
United  States  generally.  I  can  not  believe  the  favor  it  is  receiving  in  the  country 
would  be  as  general  If  it  had  not  been  created  and  fostered  by  the  i>owerful 
influence  of  the  press  of  this  country. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  through  the  free  print-paper  provisions  of  the 
bill  the  newspai)er  and  magazine  proprietors  of  the  United  States  will  receive 
a  greater  pecuniary  benefit  from  its  passage  than  any  other  class  of  our  people. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  Is  the  reason  for  the  energetic  support  the  great 
majority  of  them,  outside  of  the  agricultural  press,  are  giving  to  the  bill,  but  I 
do  charge  that  without  that  support  the  bill  would  have  no  general  public 
standing. 

It  may  be  that  they  honestly  think  its  passage  is  for  the  general  good ;  and  if 
they  say  so,  I  will  not  question  their  sincerity. 

But  it  is  natural  that  men  should  be  biased  In  the  direction  of  their  personal 
Interests,  perhaps  unconsciously  at  times,  and  their  sense  of  Justice  dulled 
thereby ;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  press  of  both  political  parties  agreeing  with 
practical  unanimity  on  this  measure  might  strike  an  outsider  as  a  little  singular 
and  somewhat  unusual. 

But  the  new8pai)ers  expect  to  be  large  beneficiaries  under  the  bill ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  does  not  seem  surprising  that  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  advocating  its  passage  before  the  Newsi)ai)er  Publishers*  Association  in  the 
city  of  New  York  his  remarks  were  received,  according  to  the  newspaper  state- 
ments, with  "tumultuous  appIauKc/'  for  the  President  was  addressing  a  stocked 
Jury,  as  It  were,  with  minds  made  up  before  hearing  either  evidence  or  argu- 
ment 

Nor  is  It  surprising  to  read  lately  that  in  the  im*!!  of  newspapers,  taken  to 
fhow  the  feeling  of  the  country  toward  the  bill,  the  vote  would  always  be  three 
or  four  to  one  In  favor  of  it,  for  that  was  also  api)eallng  to  a  stocked  Jury  with 
minds  already  made  up;  and  I  do  not  Pay  tbey  were  not  honestly  made  up,  but, 
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as  I  have  already  said,  there  was  the  danger  of  bias,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, through  self-interest 

You  might  Just  as  well  take  a. poll  of  the  protected  manufacturers  of  this 
country  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  tariff  bill  carrying  high  protection  for 
their  special  products  was  of  general  benefit  to  the  country. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  great  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favor  of-  the  proposi- 
tion that  such  a  bill  was  a  good  one,  and  they  might  be  honest,  too,  In  their 
opinion,  for  I  hope  I  may  never  become  so  narrow  as  to  refuse  to  accept  the 
sincerity  of  others  on  a  question  simply  because  their  views  on  it  were  opposed 
to  my  own.  Yet,  still,  I  think  I  could  legitimately  charge  that  it  was  another 
case  of  a  stocked  jury. 

But  the  press  is  urging  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  who  shall  deny  the  mighty 
Influence  of  the  press  of  this  country? 

Some  Members  of  this  body  may  remember  how  last  December  a  very  new 
addition  to  the  Senate,  and  who  has  since  been  subtracted  from  it,  himself  a 
newspaper  editor,  in  an  address  on  this  fioor  very  broadly  Intimated  that  It  was 
the  press  and  not  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  country  that  enacted  its  laws. 

I  of  course  can  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  statement  Still  I  belleye 
the  press  often  assists  in  the  molding  of  the  opinion  of  public  men  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  may  be  aware  of. 

Speaking  for  myself,  if  I  even  halfway  know  myself,  my  attitude  on  public 
questions  will  be  determined  by  my  conception  of  right  uninfluenced  by  either 
the  desire  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  press  or  the  fear  of  receiving  Its  censure. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  Intimate  that  anyone  else  could  be  thus  Influenced; 
I  only  claim  that  I  can  not  be. 

And  I  can  say  that  I  believe,  generally  speaking,  the  influence  of  the  press 
is  for  good  on  public  men  and  public  measures  and  its  legitimate  censorship  an 
aid  to  both  private  and  public  morals. 

No  public  man  can  reasonably  object  to  criticism  of  his  judgment  on  public 
matters  by  either  the  press  or  individuals,  but  he  has  the  right  to  object  to 
criticism  of  his  motives  when  he  knows  his  motives  are  honest. 

And  some  of  the  ardent  newspaper  advocates  of  this  bill  have  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  criticism  of  Senators  who  are  opponents  of  It  for  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  impugn  their  motives  and  charge  them  with  insincerity, 
thus  reflepting  on  their  personal  honor. 

I  can  not  admit  that  any  Senator  would  either  advocate  or  oppose  this  bill 
from  insincere  motives ;  and,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  wish  to  say  that  any 
newspaper  statement  that  may  have  been  previously  published  or  that  may  be 
hereafter  published,  charging  or  intimating  that  my  opposition  to  this  bill  Is 
not  genuine  or  that  I  was  not  sincere  In  the  expression  of  my  motives  for  my 
opposition  to  it,  is  false. 

But  the  newspapers  will  get  their  wish  In  this  matter,  for  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  President  and  go  Into  operation ;  and 
then  I  will  wait  with  some  Interest  to  see  whether  free  print  paper  will  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  advertisements,  the  great  source  of  revenue  to  news- 
papers and  magazines;  and  I  shall  hope  that  free  paper  will  help  the  patrons 
of  advertising  columns  more  than  free  hides  seem  to  have  helped  the  wearers 
of  shoes. 

I  know  the  people  of  the  cities  favor  this  bill  under  the  idea  that  It  will  give 
them  cheaper  food  products.  I  do  not  believe  It  will ;  but  if  I  was  sure  tliat  it 
would,  I  deny  that  they  should  have  cheaper  living  through  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  unless  the  agriculturists  have  at  the  same  time  cheaper 
living  through  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  manufactured  goods. 

A  recent  Illustration  of  the  city  feeling  on  this  subject  Is  the  resolution  of  the 
commercial  bodies  of  Milwaukee  approving  Canadian  reciprocity;  and  I  shall 
try  to  learn  hereafter,  through  the  experience  of  others,  whether  cheaper  malt 
will  cheapen  the  price  to  its  thirsty  Imbibers  in  this  country  of  "  the  beer  that 
made  Milwaukee  famous.'* 

It  should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  my  opposition  to  the  bill  is  based  on 
the  opinion  that  through  its  provisions  the  agriculturists  of  a  part  of  this 
country  are  unfairly  discriminated  against. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  its  danger  to  the  protective-tariff  system  of  the 
country  established  and  maintained  by  the  Republican  Party  as  are  those  Re- 
publican opponents  of  the  bill  who  have  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  because  I 
have  not  been  a  subscriber  to  that  system,  but  a  subscriber  to  the  Democratic 
doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
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I  admit  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  advocates  of  the  Republican  doctrine,  and 
I  think  I  fully  understand  their  position,  but  do  not  consider  it  Justified  by 
resolts. 

Briefly  stated,  the  theory  is  that  in  order  to  assist  the  upbuilding  of  our 
manufacturing  industries  we  should  levy  an  import  duty  on  articles  of  foreign 
make,  thus  enabling  our  own  manufacturers  to  pay  their  workmen  higher  wages 
than  they  could  otherwise  pay,  enabling  them  to  live  comfortably,  the  final 
result  being  that  while  the  scale  of  wages  would  be  maintained,  the  scale  of 
prices  for  the  manufactured  products  would  be  gradually  lowered  through  home 
competition. 

This  sounds  well  in  theory  and  appeals  to  pride  and  patriotism,  but  it  has 
not  worked  out  in  practice;  for  if  wages  are  kept  up,  I  think  the  fact  is  due 
rather  to  the  organized  efforts  of  the  employees  than  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
employers;  and,  so  far  as  the  reduction  of  prices  through  competition  is  con* 
cemed,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  not  only  maintained  but  often  increased 
through  the  Joinder  of  interests,  thus  stifling  competition ;  and  there  is  a  well- 
grounded  suspicion  that  some  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  late  years  have  been 
dictated  by  the  manufacturers. 

I  have  previously  said  that  the  agriculturists  have  not  generally  had  a  fair 
share  in  this  protective-tariff  business,  because  they  l>ore  all  the  burdens  of  it 
that  others  did  while  receiving  fewer  of  the  benefits. 

I  know  the  position  of  the  Bepubllcan  protectionist  on  that  question,  too» 
which  is  that  manufacturing  industries  build  up  cities,  affording  thereby  a 
better  market  to  the  farmer.  That  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  farmers 
contignous  to  cities  liave  a  more  profitable  sale  for  their  surplus  truck;  and 
it  may  be  that  sometimes  farmers  have  grown  rich  by  increase  of  the  value  of 
their  lands  due  to  the  growth  of  industrial  cities,  as  in  the  instance  of  our 
fanner  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Martine],  assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  made  on  this  floor  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]. 

Mr.  MABTiirB  of  New  Jersey.  I  deny  the  impeachment,  most  respectfully. 

Mr.  THoaiTToif.  I  did  not  understand  whether  the  Senator  said  anything  that 
calls  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Mabtinc  of  New  Jersey.  Not  necessarily.  I  simply  said  that  I  deny  the 
Impeachment  of  having  grown  rich  or  of  l)eing  rich. 

Mr.  THoaRTON.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  is  under  the  necessity  to  make  a 
denial.  I  wish  the  imputation  were  true.  But  I  think  the  general  situation  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  that  the  manufacturer  has  generally  had  greater  advantages- 
than  the  farmer  under  the  protective-tariff  system. 

Of  course  no  theory  that  did  not  present  on  Its  face  the  appearance  of 
plausibility  could  have  So  long  commanded  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  as  the  Republican  protective  theory  has  commanded  it,  but 
experience  sometimes  shatters  theories. 

And  so  with  the  tariff  theory  of  the  Democratic  Party  having  as  its  under- 
lying tMisis  the  great  principle  of  equal  rights  and  opportunities  to  all. 

The  rules  within  which  the  Democratic  theory  are  supposed  to  be  embraced 
are  few  and,  on  their  face,  perfectly  sound,  in  my  opinion,  but  while  foolish 
men  may  be  able  to  repeat  them,  only  wise  men  can  apply  them  properly  in 
such  a  country  as  this. 

It  comes  back  to  the  proposition  that  the  tariff  is  a  most  complex  problem, 
as  they  who  attempt  to  ftame  a  tariff  law  undoubtedly  discover. 

But  a  protective  tariff  should  be  impartial  in  its  application  and  not  dis- 
criminate against  the  food  producers,  as  this  bill  doe& 

During  the  debate  on  this  question,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Martine)  said  he  favored  entire  free  trade  with  Canada ;  and  I  claim  that  this 
would  be  infinitely  fairer  to  the  farming  element  than  is  the  present  bill ;  for 
that  would  allow  the  farmers,  in  common  with  all  other  classes,  to  buy  some 
very  necessary  things  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than  now — clothing  and  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  I  understand,  being  about  one-third  cheaper  in  Canada  than 
In  the  United  States. 

There  was  an  attempt  made  at  one  time  by  the  reciprocity  press  to  belittle 
the  opposition  of  the  farmers  of  the  border  States  to  this  bill,  but  the  attempt 
had  to  be  abandoned  under  the  facts  as  shown. 

And  an  effort  has  also  been  made  on  this  fioor  to  show  that  antagonism  to 
this  bill  existed  in  Canada  also,  and  therefore  some  people  there  did  not  think 
Canada  was  getting  the  advantage. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  opiKMiUion  in  Canada,  coming  from  the  political 
party  there  in  the  opposition,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  agreement  may  be- 
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Injurious  to  England ;  but  tills  opposition  seems  confined  to  Provinces  like  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario,  the  latter  having  an  intense  feeling  of 
loyalty  toward  the  "  mother  country." 

At  Weybum,  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  according  to  the  press 
dispatches,  the  Canadian  farmers  passed  resolutions  that  they  would  make  tiic 
Province  secede  from  the  Dominion  if  the  agreement  was  not  ratified;  and  at 
Moose  Jaw,  In  that  Province,  the  same  intense  feeling  is  reported,  and  a  Wash- 
ington paper  that  strongly  advocates  the  bill,  commenting  editorially  ou  these 
occurrences,  says: 

Obviously,  reciprocity  is  sweeping  through  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan,  from 
Rat  I'ortage  to  Medicine  Hat,  like  a  prairie  fire. 

•And  why  should  it  not?  These  Canadian  farmers  know  the  advantages  to  them 
of  having  a  free  outlet  into  the  United  States  for  their  surplus  agricultural 
products;  and  no  one  in  this  Chamber  will  deny  that  the  opportunity  to  thus 
dispose  of  her  surplus  agricultural  products  was  the  moving  consideration  with 
Canada  in  this  matter,  and  that  wthout  the  stipulation  for  free  trade  in  those 
products  she  would  not  for  a  moment  have  considered  the  agreement. 

She  would  not  entertain  the  proposition  for  free  trade  in  manufactured 
articles. 

I  do  not  believe  this  Canadian  bill  is  well  understood  by  the  farmers  of  the 
country  at  large.  I  believe  if  they  did  understand  it  generally  they  would  in 
all  sections  of  this  country  demand  that  Justice  should  be  shown  to  their  class. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  southern  farmers,  although  they  can  not  be  hurt  by 
this  treaty,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come — ^not  until  she  becomes,  as  she  is 
destined  to  become  in  the  next  50  years  at  the  outside,  the  greatest  food-pro- 
flucing  section  of  the  United  States — ^would  countenance  it  if  they  understood  it. 
for  I  know  they  are  a  warm-hearted  and  fair-minded  class  of  people;  but  it  is 
not  called  generally  to  their  attention,  except  through  newspapers  interested  in 
Its  passage. 

I  think  that  not  only  their  sense  of  justice  but  policy  as  well  should  make 
the  agriculturists  of  this  entire  country  stand  together  on  this  question,  for 
there  is  need  through  present  appearances  for  them  to  thoroughly  organize,  not 
to  seek  advantages  over  other  classes  but  to  see  that  advantages  are  not  taken 
over  them ;  and  when  they  do  so,  even  if  their  vote  is  not  as  great  as  the  com- 
bined vote  of  other  classes,  it  is  great  enough  to  cause  their  wishes  to  receive 
great  consideration  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

But  they  are  not  united  now,  and  this  bill  will  pass  the  Senate  through  the 
combined  votes  of  strict  Democrats  and  stalwart  Republicans,  the  latter  voting 
for  it  because  of  their  reluctance  to  oppose  this  Republican  administration 
measure — for  that  is  what  it  is  and  nothing  else — ^and  the  Democrats  voting  for 
it  for  what  I  do  not  know,  but  for  reasons  that  are  doubtless  proper  and  suffi- 
cient unto  them,  and  which,  I  presume,  will  be  given  on  the  floor  during  the 
•debate. 

So  far  the  only  reasons  I  have  heard  advanced  by  them  publicly  or  privately 
were  that  the  bill  was  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  was  a  good  political  move 
in  the  way  of  changing  Republican  farmers  to  Democrats,  or  would  interject 
strife  and  dissension  into  the  Republican  Party,  the  last  theory  being  lately  ad- 
vanced in  a  published  interview  by  the  talented  and  fearless  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  my  previous  high  respect  for  whom 
has  been  lately  enhanced  by  his  refusal  to  permit  the  judgment  of  his  com- 
mittee to  be  coerced  by  outside  interference. 

And  I  see  that  in  the  publishetl  report  of  his  recent  speech  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
the  President  has  adopted  this  Democratic  reason  by  saying  that  Democrats 
should  support  the  bill  because  it  was  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction.*' 

In  the  direction  of  what?  Democrats  have  claimed  that  the  step  leads  to- 
ward free  trade,  toward  conversion  of  Republicans  to  Democrats,  and  toward 
dissention  in  the  Republican  Party ;  but  I  hardly  think  the  President,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  country,  will  claim  that  any  of  these  steps 
are  in  the  "  right  direction." 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  free  trade  is  an  authorized  doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  favored  by  some  or  many  Democrats. 

But  I  deny  that  there  is  any  Democratic  principle  in  this  bill.  It  could  never 
have  been  framed  by  any  Democratic  committee,  for  no  bill  that  combines  free 
trade  for  agriculturists  with  protection  for  manufacturers  could  iwssibly  be 
Democratic.  It  violates  the  great  Democratic  principle  of  equality,  and.  1 
utterly  repudiate  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Clarkl  that 
this  is  a  Democratic  measure.     It  most  distinctly  is  not,  and  the  fact  that  a 
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majority  of  Democrats  In  both  Houses  of  this  Ck>ngress  will  vote  for  it  for 
Tarious  reasons  can  not  make  it  a  Democratic  measure. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  political  expediency  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  every 
Democrat  here  is  necessarily  the  Judge  of  his  own  conscience,  and  I  have  neither 
the  right  nor  the  wish  to  Judge  him  in  that  respect. 

But,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  subscribed  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  and  have  never  knowingly  practiced 
It,  and  I  am  too  old  to  begin  the  practice  now. 

I  shall  vote  in  accordance  with  my  conviction  of  right  and  without  reference 
to  the  question  of  injury  to  a  political  opponent. 

It  has  been  now  more  than  a  month  ago  that  a  very  valued  friend  in  nor'h 
Louisinna,  one  who  heard  my  address  to  the  general  assembly  of  that  State, 
being  himself  one  of  Its  most  useful  and  honored  members,  and  one  of  that  body 
who  honored  me  wi'h  hia  support,  and  who  had  read  my  published  interview  in 
March,  previously  alluded  to,  on  this  reciprocity  bill,  wrote  to  me  that,  while  he 
would  vote  for  It  if  he  could,  yet,  knowing  the  position  I  had  taken  before  the 
legislature  that  elected  me  with  reference  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country, 
he  thought  I  should  oppose  the  bill;  and  he  added  that  he  recognized  the  un- 
fairness of  passing  the  bill  unless  the  farmers'  free-list  bill  could  be  passed  and 
become  a  law  at  the  same  time,  yet  that  in  politics  sometimes  the  end  might 
justify  the  means,  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  probably  make  good  Demo- 
crats out  of  these  Republican  farmers;  and  then,  after  saying  that  some  of  my 
people  might  question  my  Judgment,  he  added  this  message,  the  reading  of 
which,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  dimmed  my  eyes  while  rejoicing  my  heart: 

Affatn  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  sure  of  your  sincerity  of 
purpose  in  acting  Jn  this  matter  as  you  have  done,  and  honor  you  for  the  courage  of 
your  convictions. 

I  can  not  see  how  the  passage  of  this  bill  under  existing  circumstances  should 
make  Democrats  out  of  Republican  farmers,  for  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  House  voted  against  it,  and  it  was  carried  there  by  the  large  Democratic 
majority  given  it,  and  here  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  will  vote  against  it, 
and  it  will  be  carried  by  the  large  Democratic  majority  voting  with  the  stalwart 
Republicans  who  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  presidential  pressure. 

I  l)elleve  the  Democratic  Party  can  not  gain  recruits  from  Republican  farmers 
in  this  way,  but  could  gain  them  by  uniting  with  the  progressive  Republicans  of 
this  body  to  see  that  the  Canadian  bill  does  not  pass  unless  at  this  same  session 
a  tarifT-revision  bill  passes;  and  I  believe  that  in  pursuing  such  a  course  Justice 
and  good  policy  would  go  hand  in  hand  together. 

But  it  seems  useless  to  hope  for  this,  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  will 
pass  without  an  amendment  that  would  relieve  any  of  its  injustice.  Just  in  the 
stiai^e  the  President  says  he  wishes  it  passed — "the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill  '* — while  the  tariff  bills  of  the  Democratic  House  will  not 
pass,  and  would  not  be  approved  if  they  did. 

There  are  some  grating  things  about  this  matter  to  me.  Not  long  since  the 
leading  evening  newspaper  of  this  city,  a  paper  continually  exhorting  the  Demo- 
crats of  this  body  to  vote  for  reciprocity,  contained  an  editorial  saying  that  this 
measure  was  the  only  one  that  would  pass  the  Senate,  and  the  tariff  bills  already 
passed  by  the  House — alluding  to  the  free-list  and  woolen  bills — were  only 
*'  popgun  measures  "  and  **  plays  to  the  galleries,"  and  the  Democratic  Senators 
should  stand  by  reciprocity  and  see  it  pass. 

I  confess  that  such  talk  from  such  a  source  is  not  pleasant  to  me  as  a  Demo- 
crat, and  it  is  somewhat  trying,  too,  from  my  knowledge  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Senators  will  do  as  this  paper  says  they  should  do 
about  the  reciprocity  bill  and  then  be  patted  on  the  back  by  it  for  doing  it,  and 
then  sneered  at  afterwards  for  trying  to  pass. honest  reform  bills  sent  them  by 
a  Democratic  House. 

The  editor  has  an  undoubted  right  to  form  and  express  his  opinions  on  the 
matter,  but  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  follow  his  advice,  for  I  am  neither  a  Re- 
publican nor  high  protectionist,  while,  Judged  by  his  utterances,  he  Is  evidently 
both. 

These  Democratic  measures  will  not  become  laws,  but  the  Canadian  bill  will 
become  a  law.  and  the  farmers  will  be  hurt  and  the  protected  manufacturers  left 
tmbort* 

To  me  there  is  a  great  principle  at  stake  in  this  matter,  and  for  one  I  will 
never  be  a  party  to  such  an  act  of  injustice,  and  I  can  answer,  too,  to  the  people 
of  ray  State  for  my  action. 
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At  the  risk  of  appearing  egotistical,  I  say  here  that  I  am  confident  that  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Louisiana  will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
position  on  this  subject  and  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  will  approve  of  my 
judgment  on  it. 

And  if  the  farmers  of  this  country,  who  more  than  any  other  class  of  its 
citizens  have  added  to  its  glory  and  greatness,  shall  be  injured  by  this  act  of 
their  Government,  they  shall  never  be  able  to  say  that  I  assisted  in  what  the 
leonine  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borahl  recently  called  on  this  fioor  "  the  in- 
famy of  this  legislation." 

Since  this  address  was  prepared  President  Taft  has  stated,  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered at  Indianapolis  three  days  ago,  that  in  his  Judgment  the  reciprocity  bill 
would  not  diminish  the  cost  of  living;  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton] 
in  an  address  to  the  Senate  two  days  ago  advocating  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
said  it  would  be  unwise  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  it  would  accomplish  any  ma- 
terial change  in  the  cost  of  living.  I  have  devoted  some  space  in  my  address 
toward  trying  to  show  that  the  bill  would  not  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  The 
country  has  generally  understood  that  the  principal  advantage  claimed  for  the 
United  States  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  reciprocity 
press  has  steadily  urged  that  fact  as  an  inducement  to  its  support. 

If  it  is  now  admitted  that  it  will  have  no  such  effect,  the  only  plausibly  meri- 
torious claim  for  its  enactment  is  vrithdrawn,  and  there  is  in  my  opinion  no 
excuse  for  its  support. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ammidment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  ought  to  vote  on  these 
amendments  to-night.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  can  get  a  quorum,  and  I 
intend  to  suggest  at  this  time  an  adjournment  unti?  Monday. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Will  the  Senator  withhold  the  motion  for  a  moment  while  I 
make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  withhold  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known,  I  think,  that  there  is  no 
Senator  who  desires  to  speak  to-morrow ;  that  is,  if  it  be  not  well  known  gen- 
erally, I  think  it  would  be  well  known  if  some  investigation  were  made.  If  we 
meet  to-morrow  and  there  be  no  debate,  necessarily  the  amendments  that  are 
the  pending  question  must  be  voted  upon.  To-morrow  is  a  day  that  is  to  be 
devoted  to  pleasure  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  most  influential  Senators 
of  the  body.  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  interrupt  the  cruise  that  is  proposed.  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  breezes  of  the  ocean  instead  of  the  sultry 
atmosphere  of  this  Chamber ;  but  I  do  not  want  the  amendments  voted  upon  in 
the  absence  of  those  Senators  and  many  other  Senators  who  feel  that  the  heat 
has  been  so  great  and  the  depression  so  extreme  that  they  must  find  some 
recuperation  in  a  week-end  visit  elsewhere.  We  will  make  no  progress  by  being 
compelled  to  come  here  to-morrow  and  then  adjourning.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  will  see  the  propriety  at  this  time  of  adjourning  until  Monday.  My 
friend  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson]  makes  a  very  pertinent  suggestion,  that 
even  the  department  clerks  have  Saturday  afternoon  as  a  vacation. 

Mr.  Smoot.  They  are  not  on  the  May/lower. 

Mr.  Cummins.  They  are  not  on  the  Mayflower,  of  course;  they  are  not  on 
reciprocity  either;  but,  nevertheless,  the  parallel  is  close.  Now,  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Utah  think  that  we  shall  make  Just  as  much  progress  by  adjourn- 
ing until  Monday  as  by  adjourning  until  to-morrow  and  then  having  an  hour  or 
two  of  useless  and  profitless  bickering  here,  followed  by  an  adjournment,  with- 
out accomplishing  anything? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  that  would  be  all  that  would  be  ac- 
complished, I  certainly  would  not  insist  upon  meeting  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Cummins.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  what  he  expects  to  accomplish  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  majority  of  Senators  in  the  city  who 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  go  right  on 
with  the  business  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  that  the  mere  fact  that  seven 
or  eight  Senators  are  leaving  the  city  cuts  any  figure  at  all  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate  so  long  as  we  have  a  quorum. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  Those  are  the  very  Senators  that  I  want  here  to  vote  upon 
this  question.  Tliey  have  not  been  heard  in  debate,  and  they  ought  at  least  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  I  suppose 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understand  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  not  be  here  to-morrow.  I  have  proposed  most  important  amendments  to 
the  bill  which  he  has  reported^  and  I  am  certainly  entitled  to  his  presence — ^his 
possible  presence — ^when  a  vote  is  taken.  Now,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
in  all  fairness,  does  he  expect  to  vote  upon  these  amendments  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  there  may  be  a  number  of  Senators  who  desire  to 
speak;  if  not,  the  proper  business  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate  would  be  a 
vote  upon  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Utah  will  remember  that  when  I  asked  a 
week  ago  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  for  voting  upon  these  amendments  op- 
position to  my  request  came,  among  others,  from  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons],  and  his  objection  was  that  he  desired  to  speak  upon 
either  these  amendments  or  amendments  of  his  own  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  given  notice  that  he  will 
address  the  Senate  on  Monday  morning,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  dls- 
courteoi^s  to  him  to  attempt  to  vote  on  these  amendments  to-morrow,  before  he 
shall  have  addressed  the  Senate,  as  he  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Paksident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  will  be  prepared 
now  to  agree  to  a  day  in  the  near  future  upon  which  a  vote  may  be  taken  on 
tbe  pending  bill  and  amendments? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  will  say  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  entirely  willing  to  fix  a  day,  by  unanimous  consent, 
for  voting  upon  the  amendments  I  have  presented.  I  endeavored  to  secure  that 
consent,  as  the  Senator  knows,  last  week. 

Mr.  Stone.  Upon  all  amendments  and  upon  the  bill? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  upon  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be 
no  time  fixed  for  voting  upon  the  bill  until  the  amendments  that  it  is  well 
known  will  be  proposed  to  the  bill  shall  have  been  reasonably  debated.  When- 
ever that  time  elapses  I  shall  not  interpose  any  objection  to  fixing  a  time  for 
voting  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stone.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  Judgment  and  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  I  ask  if  he  will  be  willing  to  fix  some  day,  about,  say,  the 
25th  of  July,  for  voting  upon  the  bill  and  all  amendments? 

Mt.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  speaking  for  myself,  I  shall  not  agree  to  fixing 
a  date  for  voting  upon  the  bill  and  all  the  amendments  until  the  amendments 
have  been  fairly  and  reasonably  presented  in  debate.  I  have  learned  through 
some  experience  and  more  observation  that  it  is  very  unwise  to  fix  a  time  for 
voting  upon  an  important  measure  until  the  debate  upon  the  measure  has 
been  practically  concluded.  I  shall,  however,  be  glad  to  fix  a  day  for  voting 
upon  the  amendments  that  have  been  debated  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  amendments  has  the  Senator  in  mind? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  amendments  I  have  proposed  and  which  constitute  the 
poiding  question. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  day  would  the  Senator  suggest  as  agreeable  to  him? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  suggest  next  Tuesday.  I  do  that  because  I  want  to  give 
the  Sen n tor  from  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Stone.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  the  Senator  to  vote  on  his  amendments 
immediately  after  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  concluded  his  speech 
on  Monday  next? 

Mr.  Cummins.  As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  can  well  see,  I  might  desire 
to  make  some  further  explanation  on  my  own  part  if  anything  should  develop 
in  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  would 
seem  to  require  a  reply ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  can  do  that  so  that  we  can  vote 
upon  the  amendments  on  Tuesday.    That  need  not  delay  the  debate  generally. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Simmons]  yesterday  gave  notice  that  **  on  Monday,  July  10, 1011,  following 
the  routine  morning  business,  he  would  address  the  Senate  on  H.  R.  4412, 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  and  esi)ecially  ui)on  the  amendments  offered  by 
himself  to  the  bill." 
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Mr.  GT7MMINS;  I  understand  the  character  of  the  notice  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  given;  but  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  remember,  I  am 
sure,  that  when  I  asked  that  Friday,  the  7th  of  July,  be  fixed  as  the  date 
for  voting  upon  these  amendments  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  objected 
because  he  wanted  to  address  the  Senate  upon  his  own  amendments,  which 
bore  close  relation  to  the  amendments  I  have  proposed;  and  I  think  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Shively]  made  the  same  objection. 

Mr.  Smoot.  As  I  remember,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  did  say  that 
he  wanted  to  speak  upon  certain  amendments,  and  he  mentioned  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  do  not  remember,  however,  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  stated  that  there  was  objection  on  his  part 
on  account  of  his  desire  to  speak  to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  yield  to  me  long  enough,  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  legislative  day  of  Tuesday  next 
the  pending  question  shall  be  disi)osed  of  before  adjournment,  with  the  right 
upon  the  part  of  any  Senator  to  ask  for  such  a  division  of  the  pending  qnestiou 
as  parliamentary  law  or  the  rules  of  the  Senate  may  warrant 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  agree  to  have  the  vote  on  his  amendments  taken  on  Monday 
instead  of  on  Tuesday.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  Senator  ready  to  occupy 
the  floor  to-morrow,  and  a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  entire  day  on  Saturday 
shall  be  practically  lost.  So  far  as  we  have  been  advised,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  Senator  who  has  indicated  a  desire  to  speak  on 
Monday.  By  meeting  at  11  o'clock  and  sitting  until  5  or  6  o'clocl^  which  we 
can  afford  to  do  in  order  to  facilitate  the  consideration  of  these  measures, 
surely  there  will  be  abundant  time  for  additional  debate  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
be  much  better  satisfied  to  have  the  agreement  provide  for  a  vote  on  Monday 
before  adjournment  on  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I  am  a  little  afraid  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  might  be  embraced  by 
the  words  "  the  pending  question." 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  will  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  will  change  my  request  to  Monday  and  substitute  the  words  "  amendmenta 
offered  by  myself  "  in  lieu  of  "  the  pending  question  " 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
are  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Understanding,  however,  that  there  are  to  be  such  separate 
votes  upon  the  amendments  as  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  parliamentary 
law  will  permit. 

The  Vice  President.  That  would  be  granted  without  being  put  in  the  request; 
as  a  matter  of  course.  If  a  division  were  demanded,  a  division  would  be 
given  under  the  rules,  of  course,  whether  or  not  such  a  stipulation  were  In 
Uie  request 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  suggest  that  there  will  be  a  good  many  divisions;  that  Is 
to  say,  there  will  be  several  votes. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  can  see  by  reading  the  amendment  that  there 
might  be  50  separate  propositions. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  like  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  to  include  one 
other  thing,  namely,  that  the  votes  be  taken  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  so  that  we 
will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  for  the  yeas  and  nays  when  every 
vote  is  had. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  so  that  we  will  understand  the  proposition,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  this  is  his  request,  that  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  speech  to  be  delivered  by  the  Senator  firom  North  Carolina 
we  shall  begin  to  vote  upon  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  is  not  my  request. 

The  Vice  President.  The  request  is  that  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday 
the  Senate  conclude  voting  upon  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  divided  as  perhaps  they  may  be  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  without  fixing 
the  time  when  the  Senate  shall  begin  to  vote. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Before  adjournment  upon  that  legislative  day. 

The  Vice  President.  Before  adjournment  on  that  legislative  day. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  consent  to  fix  an  hour  when  the  voting 
shall  begin? 

Mr.  Cummins.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  do  not  know  but  that  some  one  will 
desire  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  amendments.    I  would  not  wane 
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to  make  the  agreeuient  other  than  I  have  stated  it,  which  is  the  usual  form  of 
agreements  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  fix  an  hour  when  we  shall  begin  to  vote^ 
I  think. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Well,  the  other  form  is  much  more  usual  and,  I  think,  much 
more  satiafactory. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  see  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
gain  by  his  request  if  granted.  After  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  finishes 
fqieaking  the  question  before  the  Senate  will  be  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Xowa,  and  we  will  commence  to  vote  upon  those  amendments. 
If  we  do  not  get  through  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday,  let  us  take  an 
adjournment  until  Tuesday  and  then  vote  again  on  Tuesday.  According  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  legislative  day  may  go  over  until  Tues- 
day and  over  Wt^dnesday  and  over  Thursday,  and  we  could  gain  nothing  at  all; 
but  If  the  Senator  will  say  that  we  will  vote  upon  that  calendar  day  before 
adjournment,  then  we  would  know  when  the  matter  would  he  closed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  attempting  to  gain  anything 
l>y  the  request.  He  is  simply  attempting  to  make  it  reasonably  convenient  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  by  furnishing  them  some  reasonable  information  as  to 
the  time  when  the  votes  will  be  taken  upon  these  amendments.  Of  course, 
it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  object. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  interfere  with  the 
vote  on  the  amendments  or  the  vote  upon  the  pending  bill.  While  I  am  opi)ose^ 
to  the  bill,  I  k-now  that  the  business  interests  of  the  country  almost  denianc^ 
that  the  question  here  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  I  would  be  i)erfectly 
willing  to  vote  to-morrow  upon  the  bill  or  fix  any  date  to  vote  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  What  business  is  particularly  disturbed  by  the  free  admission 
of  agricultural  products?  I  do  not  know  of  any  great  trust  or  great  business 
that  is  particularly  concerned  in  the  admission  of  agricultural  products.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  borne  out  by  the 
facta. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Well,  Mr.  Preaident,  all  I  want  to  say  is  this:  The  reciprocity 
bill  is  not  the  only  bill  before  the  Senate.    There  is  the  wool  bill 

Mr.  Cummins.  Oh,  well 

Mr.  Smoot  (continuing).  The  farmers'  free-list  bill,  and  there  may  be  other 
bills;  more  than  likely  they  will  be  discussed  l)efore  adjournment  comes,  and 
the  quicker  they  are  disposed  of  the  better  it  will  he  for  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Then  why  not  take  up  the  bills  in  which  the  country  is  really 
interested,  and  which  paralyze  business,  and  dispose  of  them  before  we  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  that  does  not  affect  business  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order.  I  hardly  think  we 
will  reach  any  agreement  by  entering  upon  a  debate  of  that  kind.  Let  us  see 
if  we  can  reach  an  agreement.    The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  frank 

The  Vies  PacsiDENT.  Nobody  yet  has  objected  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  because  the  Chair  has  not  yet  put  it  to  the  Senate.  Possibly, 
if  the  Chair  put  it  to  the  Senate,  it  might  be  agreed  to,  and  that  might  end  the 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  Stone.  Tes ;  it  might  and  it  might  not. 

The  Vice  President.  It  might  not.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Chair  will  be  patient  and  indulge  me  a  little  bit 

The  Vice  PsRsmENT.  Most  certainly.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  patient  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  may  save  some  confusion.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  a  frank 
man  and  any  statement  he  makes  will  be  accepted  by  all  of  his  colleagues. 

Now,  I  ask  him,  inasmuch  as  these  amendments  we  are  discussing,  about 
which  we  are  trying  to  reach  a  date  for  voting  upon,  are  his  amendments,  will 
he  tell  the  Senate  about  how  many  yea-and-nay  votes  he  thinks  are  likely  to  be 
asked  for? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Answering  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  perfect  candor,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  10  or  12  roll  calls.  I  think,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  the  divisions  I  will  ask  for  would  be  about  10  or  12. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  the  Senator,  then,  tell  me  the  ground  upon  which  he  piedi- 
cates  his  objection  to  fixing,  say,  5  o*clo<^k  Monday  to  begin  voting;  not  later 
than  5  o'clock? 

Mr.  Cummins.  My  objection  is,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  foretell  the  condi- 
tions which  will  then  exist.    I  have  asked  for  this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
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only  to  avoid  what  I  belieye  to  be  an  unfairness  that  might  otherwise  be 
inflicted  upon  me  and  ui>on  those  who  favor  these  amendments  in  voting  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Stone.  No  Senator,  of  course,  wishes  to  be  unfair  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  myself  that  whenever  the  debate  finishes  upon  these 
amendments  we  ought  to  take  a  vote  upon  them,  but  when  we  do  take  a  vote 
upon  them,  we  ought  to  take  it  at  such  a  time  as  that  all  or  nearly  all  Senators 
could  be  here  if  they  desire  to  be  here. 

To-morrow  will  be  the  close  of  a  very  oppressive  week.  Many  of  the  Senators 
desire  to  leave  the  city  for  perfectly  legitimate  reasons. 

Now,  does  not  the  Senator  from  Missouri  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  insist 
upon  a  vote  upon  these  amendments  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  that  is  an  entirely  different  question — voting  to-morrow.  I 
have  not  said  anything  about  that. 

Moreover,  there  may  be  force  in  one  reason  suggested  why  that  should  not  be 
done,  namely,  that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  desires  to 
speak  on  Monday  on  some  amendments  of  bis  and  upon  all  of  the  amendments 
pending.  Still  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  should  not  care  to  discuss  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  at  all,  then  we  might,  with  his  consent, 
unless  there  are  urged  very  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  vote  to-morrow  if 
there  is  a  quorum  and  more  of  the  Senate  present. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  said  that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
was  absent  and  that  seven  or  eight  other  Senators  were  going  away  on  pleasure 
excursions  along  the  bay.  It  could  not  benefit  the  Senator,  I  imagine,  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  here.  For  what  reason  has  the  Senator 
anxiety  to  have  him  here  if  he  is  absent  of  his  own  motion? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  would  add  dignity  to  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  that  was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Then  I  at  least  woulo  be  in  the  presence  of  my  own  leader. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  pBEsroEWT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Borah.  Will  not  Senators  permit  the  Chair  to  state  this  proposition  so 
that  we  can  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  objection  or  not? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  has  placed  it  in  this  form : 

It  is  agreed,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10, 
1911.  and  before  adjournment  on  that  day,  the  Senate  will  dispose  of  the  pencfing  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.  R.  4412,  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  the  right  of  division  reserved, 
and  that  the  vote  or  votes  taken  shall  be  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  Cummins.  I  suppose  the  words  "  pending  amendment "  are  intended  to 
refer  to  the  amendments  offered  by  me? 

The  Vice  President.  There  can  be  but  one  amendment  pending  at  a  time. 
Later,  of  course,  it  can  be  divided  by 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  agree  with  the  Chair  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  I  desire  to  address  an  inquiry:  Has  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
observed  Rule  XVIII,  which  says  that  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  Is 
not  within  the  rule  of  a  divisible  question?  I  have  Just  sent  for  a  copy  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  find  it  comes  under  that  rule,  and  it  is  not  divisible 
and  I  think  the  Senator  would  be  confronted  with  that  rule,  and  probably 
it  should  be  taken  notice  of  now. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think,  however,  as  I  understand  that  rule  it  means  this: 
The  motion  to  strike  out  a  particular  thing  and  insert  a  particular  thing 
instead  is  not  divisible. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  thought  it  as  the  Senator  has  expressed  it,  but  being  In 
some  uncertainty  of  mind  I  have  sent  for  the  amendment,  and  I  find  It  Is 
in  the  express  terms  that  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  this  rule. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  we  should  proceed  to^ay 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  question  might  be  divided,  when  he  might  discover 
on  Monday,  or  whenever  it  came  to  a  vote,  that  this  amendment  must  be  treated 
as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I^t  me  see  if  I  understand  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho. 
I  have  moved,  for  Instance,  that  meat  be  stricken  from  the  reciprocal  dutiable 
list  and  be  inserted  in  the  United  States  free  list. 
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Now,  I  agree  that  in  bo  far  there  could  be  no  dlylalon  of  that  question,  but 
I  baTe  also  moved  that  finished  lumber  be  stricken  from  the  reciprocal  dutia- 
ble list  and  put  upon  the  free  list  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  think  that 
that  rule  would  preclude  the  division  of  the  question  as  between  meat  and 
lumber? 

Mr.  HsTBUBir.  A  reading  of  the  rule  would  seem  to  bear  out  that  conclusion. 
It  reads:        * 

If  the  question  in  debate  contains  several  propositions,  any  Senator  mar  have  the 
same  divided,  except  a  motion  to  strike  oat  and  insert,  which  shall  not  be  divided. 

I  read  that  part  of  the  rule.  In  the  title  of  the  amendment,  as  it  is  printed 
here,  it  proposes  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELsoif.  While  the  amendment  printed  as  a  whole  proposes  to  strike  out 
different  paragraphs  of  the  bill  and  insert  others  in  place  of  them,  I  think 
each  particular  item  in  the  bill,  like  meat  or  wheat  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
should  be  treated  as  a  separate  proposition.  If  there  Is  any  doubt  about  that, 
it  ought  to  be  included  in  this  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HETBUKif.  Oertninly;  that  Is  the  reason  why  I  called  attention  to  it 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  amend- 
ment is  susceptible  of  innumerable  divisions. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  strikes  me  so. 

The  Vice  President.  Anything  can  be  separated  which  can  be  acted  upon 
separately  as  a  distinct  proposition  without  affecting  the  rest.  This  can  be 
done,  in  this  instance,  so  it  seems  to  the  Chair,  world  without  end  almost 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  Chair  is  right,  and  I  am  anxious  to  be  clear  on 
the  subject  because  I  have  some  amendments  of  the  same  kind.  While  I 
have  grouped  them  all  on  one  printed  sheet,  they  relate  to  different  paragraphs. 

Mr.  Hetburn.  That  is  true  in  some  cases.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will 
take  a  specific  case.  On  page  19  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  16,  17,  18,  10, 
and  insert  lines  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  covering  the  items;  that  is,  strike  out  the 
words — 

Timber*  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and  round  timber  nsed  for 
spars  or  in  building  wharres. 

Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed^ 

And  insert — 

Lon;  timber,  however  sided  or  squared;  round  timber,  for  whatever  use;  sawed 
boards;  planks;  deals  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  unplaned,  finished  or  unfinished; 
laths  and  shingles. 

There  is  a  clear  case. 

The  Vice  President.  There  is  a  distinctly  separate  proposition  to  strike  out 
and  insert,  each  provision  being  susceptible  of  amendment  prior  to  voting 
upon  the  proposition  to  strike  out  and  insert 

Mr.  Heyburn.  It  is  a  question  of  interpreting  those  words.  They  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  the  division  of  a  question,  and  the 
exception  is  rather  meagerly  stated,  but  very  succinctly  stated.  Then  I  under- 
atand  from  the  Chair*s  suggestion  that  as  to  those  items  they  could  not  be 
separated?  You  could  not  take  a  vote,  for  instance,  on  hewn  timber,  omitting 
the  other  items  substituting  logs,  etc.,  however  sided? 

The  Vice  President.  When  the  Chair  looks  at  it  again,  he  is  not  sure 
about  that 

Mr.  CniciiiNS.  Let  me  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  rule.  It  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly clear  that  you  can  not  separate  the  motion  to  strike  out  from  the  motion 
to  insert;  that  is,  the  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  is  inseparable.  But  if  the 
motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  comprises  many  subjects,  then  there  can  be  the 
same  division  of  those  subjects  as  there  could  be  in  any  other  amendment  That 
la  the  way  I  have  construed  the  rule. 

Mr.  HKTauRN.  My  only  object  in  calling  attention  to  it  was  that  some  one 
might  be  taken  by  surprise  because  this  Is  a  very  long  amendment 

Mr.  CmfMiHS.  Very. 

Mr.  HcTBVRN.  And  it  contains  many  subjects,  and  I  thought  it  no  more  than 
fair  that  if  one  might  hereafter  care  to  raise  the  question  it  be  suggested  at  this 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Idaho  raised  it,  because  if 
the  Chair  is  in  any  doubt  with  regard  to  it,  I  must  take  some  other  means  of 
accomplishing  the  end  I  have  in  view. 

The  Vice  President.  If  the  Chair  might  make  a  suggestion,  the  Chair  thinks 
that  when  the  question  arises  there  will  be  no  dlfflculty  whatever,  unless  it  be 
on  the  question  of  the  proposition  of  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  Chair  has 
a  notion  that  many  of  these  divisions  might  be  such  that  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
would  not  be  called  for.  For  instance,  on  page  18,  line  5,  "  com  meaL"  That  is 
a  proposition  by  itself.  The  next  line,  line  6,  "  barley  malt."  That  is  a  proposi- 
tion by  itself,  and  might  be  voted  upon  separately. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  may  say,  for  information,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  upon  the  manufactured  products  of  the  free 
list — on  flour,  oats  of  all  kinds,  oatmeal,  bran,  etc.  I  think  they  are  all  naturally 
grouped  in  one  proposition. 

I  do  not  say  that  others  may  not  ask  for  different  divisions 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  that  is  my  purpose.  Then  likewise  with  meats,  and  like- 
wise with  steel  and  iron,  and  likewise  with  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  directly  to  some  of  the  proposed 
amendments  that  involve  a  principle  rather  than  an  item,  and  call  his  attention 
to  pages  23  and  24  and  part  of  25,  which  states  three  different  distinct  prindples 
running  through  this  legislation,  and  the  proposition  is  to  strike  out 

Mr.  Cummins.  Those  do  not  strike  out 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Those  I  have  referred  to  are  in  italics.  For  instance,  on  page 
23  of  the  bill  you  propose  to  strike  out  and  you  propose  to  substitute.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  it 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  twice  made  a  vain  effort  to  accomplish  something,  and 
I  now  withdraw  my  request  for  unanimous  consent 

Thubsday,  July  8,  1911. 
beoipbooity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  pending  question  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  certain  divisions  of  the  pending  ques- 
tion, and,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  inaccuracy  in  my  motion,  I  have  com- 
mitted it  to  writing.     I  move  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  as  follows : 

First,  to  strike  from  the  printed  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  line  10, 
page  1,  to  line  15,  page  2,  both  inclusive,  and  insert  in  the  free  list  after  line  8 
on  page  17,  the  paragraphs  printed  in  italics  on  page  17  of  the  reprint  showing 
my  amendments. 

Before  the  Chair  rules  upon  that  portion  of  my  motion,  I  desire  to  say  that 
the  portions  sought  to  be  stricken  out  are  those  which  cover — 

Fresh  meats — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats 
excepting  game,  1}  cents  per  pound. 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  jars,  1\  cents  per  pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  orlne,  or  prepared  or  preserved  In  any 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Extract  of  meat,  fluid  or  not.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearlne,  and  animal  stearine,  1| 
cents  per  pound. 

Tallow,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Egg  yolk,  egg  albumen,  and  blood  albumen,  7i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  are  the  parts  of  the  bill  that  are  sought  to  be  stricken  out  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  portion  sought  to  be 
inserted  in  the  free  list  will  be  found  on  page  17  of  the  reprint  of  the  bill 
showing  my  amendments,  which  portions  are  a  reproduction  of  the  parts  I  have 
Just  recited,  with  the  exception  of  the  dutiable  percentages;  in  other  words,  it 
seeks  to  take  meats  from  the  dutiable  list  and  to  put  them  'Upon  the  free  list 
with  some  inconsequential  matters  in  addition. 
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The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  vote  will  be  talcen  upon  the 
amendment,  in  the  form  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  to  strilce  out  and 
Insert 

Mr.  Cummins.  Xow,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  address  the  Senate  very  briefly 
upon  that  portion  of  the  amendment.  I  begin  by  saying  that  I  have  not  believed 
it  to  be  fair  that  a  vote  be  taken  upon  these  amendments  to-day.  I  expressed 
that  view  yesterday  and  I  reaffirm  it  to-day.  However,  I  understand  the 
exigency  of  the  matter,  and  content  myself  with  the  protest  I  liave  made. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  proposed  in  the  so-called  reciprocHl  arrangement  with 
Canada  that  the  United  States  shall  admit  to  her  markets  all  the  cattle,  all 
the  live  animals  grown  and  produced  in  the  Dominion  without  any  duty 
whatsoever.  It  is  proposed  in  the  same  instrument  that  meat  of  all  kinds,  the 
product  of  these  animals  or  a  part  of  these  animals,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  li 
cents  per  pound.  At  one  and  the  same  blow  you  strike  from  the  farmer  every 
protection  that  he  has  hitherto  aijoyed  for  his  product,  being  live  animals, 
and  you  refuse  to  give  to  the  consumer  of  the  manufactured  products  of  live 
animals  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  you  propose  to  make. 

I  simply  want  to  reassert  again,  as  I  have  affirmed  more  than  once,  tliat  this 
provision  is  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  packers  of  meats.  It  can  result  only 
in  advantage  to  them.  You  are  taxing  or — that  is  not  quite  the  right  word — 
you  are  taking  from  the  farmer  some  of  the  benefit  he  now  has,  and  you  are 
transferring  it  to  the  packers  of  Kansas  City  and  of  Chicago  and  of  New 
York  and  of  other  centers  in  which  this  business  is  carried  on.  I  have  never 
heard  a  proiiosition  so  indefensible,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  understanding  its  injustice,  will  take  measures,  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  correct  the  fia grant  wrong  that  we  are  about 
to  inflict  upon  them. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yens  and  nays  upon  this  division  of  the 
amendment 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  President,  in  voting  against  this  amendment  I  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  because  I  would  not  like  to  see  a  provision 
for  free  meats  included  in  this  reciprocity  agreement,  but  I  think  the  fact^ 
are  pretty  well  known  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  commissioners  were  willing  to  have  free  meats  as  a  reciprocal 
provision  in  the  agreement — free  entrance  both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Canada — but  the  objection  arose  on  the  Canadian  side.  What  then,  was  done? 
I  am  not  presuming  to  speak  with  any  confidential  information,  but  refer  to 
what  is  generally  known  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

The  \'icE  PsESiDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  Burton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  was  about  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  could  refer  us  to 
any  official  document  establishing  the  fact  that  our  commissioners  made  that 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Not  to  any  official  document,  but  to  a  speech  made  by  the 
President — I  have  forgotten  exactly  the  place  where  he  made  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understand  the  President  has  made  that  explanation,  but  it 
flid  not  satisfy  my  mind,  for  the  reason  tliat  though  Canada  might  have  ob- 
jected to  admitting  our  meiit  free,  she  would  not  have  objected  to  our  admitting 
b«*r  meat  free. 

Mr.  Burton.  Oh.  that  is  a  question  for  Congress  to  decide.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  usual  in  any  agreement  of  this  kind  to  give  gratuitous  concessions.  Every 
reduction  is  regarded  as  entitled  to  some  equivalent. 

Mr  Bailey.  You  did  that  in  the  case  of  print  paper  and  voted  down  an 
amendment  to  correct  it 

.Mr.  Burton.  That  was  a  very  diflferent  situation  from  the  one  presented 
h«*re. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Oh,  yes:  one  affects  the  newspapers  and  the  other  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Burton.  Now.  instead  of  free  meats  there  was  a  very  decided  reduction 
in  rates,  which,  if  there  is  any  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  reciprocal  re- 
ductions, will  be  of  substantial  Importance  when  this  agreement  is  adopted. 
Ai^in,  in  the  course  of  trade 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President 

The  V'iCE  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kanaas? 
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Mr.  Burton,  Just  one  minute.  In  the  course  of  trade  there  have  been  very 
slight  importations  of  meat  from  Canada  The  tendency  is  the  other  way, 
because  our  paclsUig  industries  are  so  very  much  more  highly  organized  and 
because  of  the  larger  use  of  Indian  com  and  other  grain  in  the  feeding  of 
meat-producing  animals. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  feel  that  because  there  have  been 
slight  importations  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  the  duty  should  there- 
fore still  be  maintained? 

Mr.  Burton.  Why,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  principle  of  this  agreement  is 
•one  of  reciprocity  in  which,  so  far  as  possible,  equivalents  should  be  obtained 
on  both  sides ;  and  I  think  in  the  long  run  the  provisions,  which  I  trust  may  be 
-supplemented,  are  better  in  the  shape  in  which  they  now  are.  This  is  true, 
•because  in  future  negotiations  the  existing  agreement  paves  the  way  for  the 
mutual  admission  of  meats  free  from  duties  both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Oanada,  while  in  the  form  proposed  by  the  amendment  there  would  be  free 
^admission  to  the  United  States  only. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  Senator  suggested  that  there  had  been  material  reductioas. 
Let  me  inquire  if  the  reduction  was  not  from  one  and  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound? 

Mr.  Burton.  Well,  let  us  look  at  the  first  reduction,  as  given  in  Schedule  A, 
on  bacon,  which  is  from  4  cents  per  pound  to  li  cents  per  pound.  I  gave  those 
material  reductions  In  my  remarks  the  other  day.  On  some  articles  the  reduc- 
tion is  only  from  1^  to  1^  cents. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  that  on  dressed  meats. 

Mr.  Burton.  But,  I  repeat,  on  bacon  the  reduction  is  from  4  cents  to  li  cents. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  must  be  permitted  to  answer  one  suggestion 
Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  before  this  vote  is  taken.  I  believe  it  to 
be  true  that  the  State  Department  was  willing  to  gi*aut  free  meat  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada  if  the  Canadian  Government  had  been  willing  to  grant  free 
meat  into  that  Dominion  from  the  United  States;  and  I  hope  that  that  will  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  bases  of  our  consideration  here.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, however,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  industries  could  not  endure  free 
competition,  and  therefore  declined  that  proposition.  The  State  Department 
then  refused  to  admit  meat  into  the  United  States  free,  because  that  would 
injure  the  packing  industries  in  the  United  States,  without  any  equivalent: 
that  it  to  say,  the  packers  of  the  United  States  at  once  siiid :  "  We  do  not  want 
free  meat  from  Canada  into  the  Unied  States  unless  we  can  exend  our  trade 
by  having  free  meat  into  Canada,"  a  very  persuasive  argument  for  the  packers, 
but  no  argument  whatsoever  for  the  consumer  of  meat;  no  argument  whatso- 
ever to  satisfy  the  farmers  who  must  sell  their  cattle  in  a  free  market  and  buy 
their  meat  in  a  protected  market. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  imputing  to  the  State  Department  any  ill  motive,  and  I 
am  not  assuming  to  know  what  the  State  Dei>nrtment  said  to  the  Canadian 
commissioners,  but  I  am  simply  stating  what  must  have  l>een  the  motive  which 
prevailed  in  refusing  to  allow  free  meat  to  enter  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burton.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Has  the  Senator  from  Iowa  any  information  or  even  the  re- 
motest intimation  that  any  representation  was  made  by  the  packers  of  the 
country  to  the  commissioners? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not.  But  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that  if  we  are 
holding  our  duties  on  meats  in  order  to  secure  from  Canada  a  concession  of 
her  duties  on  meats,  we  are  holding  those  duties  in  order  to  benefit  our  packers, 
l)ecause  they  are  the  only  ones  who  could  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  meats  into  Canada.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Burton.  Contrary  to  that,  is  it  not  true  that  in  every  reciprocity  treaty 
made  by  the  United  States,  whether  with  Canada  or  any  other  country,  the 
utmost  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  absolutely  uniform  reductions  and  uni- 
form duties  just  so  far  as  possible?    That  has  been  the  general  principle. 

Mr.  Cummins.  On  the  contrary,  iHnce  the  Canadian  treaty  of  1854,  this  is 
the  very  first  effort,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
made  to  introduce  reciprocal  duties  on  the  same  articles  of  the  same  degree. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  treaty  in  which  that  attempt  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Burton.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  CulcMiNB.  I  will. 

Mr.  Burton.  Was  not  the  prior  treaty  with  Canada  negotiated  in  1854  and 
ratified  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  1855  made  up  of  absolutely  identical  duties 
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and  of  an  absolutely  Identical  free  list  between  the  two  coontriefl^  and  Is  It 
not  the  natural  course  In  making  any  other  treaty  to  follow  that  example  as 
nearly  as  is  possible? 

Mr.  CuififiNB.  I  belieye  it  is  true  of  the  ill-fated  treaty  of  1864  that  the  duties 
were  reciprocal  and  the  free  list  was  reciprocal,  but  it  Is  the  only  one  of  Its 
kind,  and  It  very  soon  fell  under  the  condemnation  of  the  American  people. 
But  in  our  treaty  with  Cuba,  in  our  treaty  with  Hawaii,  In  our  proposed  treaties 
with  France  and  Belgium  and  the  Argentine  there  never  was  a  thou^t  of 
trying  to  make  duties  reciprocal  and  admitting  articles  into  one  country  and 
the  other  at  the  same  degree  of  taxation. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  us  to  pursue  any  ftuch  plan  in  deal- 
ing with  Canada.  I  say  that  when  we  give  Canada  free  cattle  we  will  be 
faithless  to  our  obligation  toward  the  men  who  produce  our  cattle  if  we  do  not 
give  Canada  also  free  meat. 

Holding  that  view — ^and  I  expressed  it  as  fully  and  as  clearly  as  I  could  in 
an  address  of  some  extent  the  other  day — I  again  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  gave  notice  a  few  days  ago  that  I  intended 
on  Monday  to  discuss  this  bill  and  pending  amendments.  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  a  vote  now  on  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  al- 
though two  of  the  amendments  he  has  offered  are  substantially  the  same  as  two 
that  I  have  offered. 

I  wish  to  give  notice  now  that  while  I  do  not  object  to  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  if  those  amendments  which  are  similar  to 
mine  are  voted  down  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  I  shall  offer  my  amendments 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  strike  out 
the  part  indicated  on  page  2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  part  indicated  on 
|)age  17. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHAMBKBLAiN  (wben  his  name  was  called).  1  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oliver],  but  I  understand  If  he 
were  present  he  would  vote  the  same  way  as  I  intend  to  vote,  and  therefore  I 
win  vote.     I  vote  "nay.*' 

Mr.  TiioBNTON  (when  Mr.  Foster's  name  was  called).  The  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  I<\)8terl  is  unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  (.^UHTis  (when  Mr.  Guggenheim's  name  was  called).  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Guggenheim]  Is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Paynter].  Were  he  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Shively  (when  Mr.  Kern's  name  was  called).  I  ask  leave  to  announce 
that  my  colleague  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the  city. 

Mr.  McCVmber  (wben  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  If  he  were  present,  I  understand  he 
would  vote  "  nay,'*  and  I  should  vote  "  yea."    Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Meyers  (when  Mr.  Mclean's  name  was  called).  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Conne(*tlcut  Is  absent,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  announce  that  If  he 
were  present  he  would  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Pebkins  (wben  bin  name  was  oalled).    I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Overman].     In  his  absence  I  with 
bold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  (^arolhia  (wben  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  gen- 
«^nil  {talr  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Richardson].  I  was  Instructed 
by  him  that  uinm  these  amendments  he  would  vote  as  I  vote,  and  therefore  I 
will  vote.     I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Sutherland  (wben  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner].  In  his  absence  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  Warben  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  I^ulslana  [Mr.  Foster],  who.  I  understand,  is  absent  on  im- 
imrtant  public  business.    1  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Chilton  (when  Mr.  Watson's  name  was  called).  My  colleague  has  a 
gHieral  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brigga].  If  my 
colleogue  were  here  he  would  vote  **  nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 
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Mr.  BuBNHAM.  I  desire  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Galllnger]  is 
paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis] .  My  colleague  is 
necessarily  absent 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  I  desire  to  say  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Lea]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  by  sickness. 

Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Clarke]  Is  paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Stephenson].  I  am  informed  that  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were 
present  he  would  vote  "yea." 

•  Mr.  Reeu.  By  an  inadvertence  I  cast  my  vote.  It  seems  there  is  >at  least  a 
sort  of  pair  existing  between  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Smith].  I  desire  to  withdraw  the  vote,  and  to  say  that  I  transfer  the  pair  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Lea],  and  now  desire  to  vote  under  those 
circumstances.     I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Page.  I  desire  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  is 
absent  from  the  city.  He  is  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]. 

Mr.  CuBTis.  I  have  been  requested  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.*  Nixon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]. 

Mr.  Heybtjbn.  I  ask  if  a  quorum  has  voted. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  has  not  yet  been  advised  by  the  Secretary. 
[After  a  pause.]     On  this  question  the  yeas  are  13,  the  nays  32. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND.  I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Penrose]  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  14,  nays  32,  as  follows : 

Teas,  14. — Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cum- 
mins* Dixon,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  Nelson,  Simmons,  Sutherland,  and  Thornton. 

Nayal  S2. — Brandegee,  Bryan,  Bumham,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Crane, 
Cullom,  Curtis»  Fletcher,  Gore,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston 
of  Alabama,  Jones,  Lippitt,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers, 
Owen,  Page,  Polndexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Shively,  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Smoot,  Stone,  Swanson,  Wetmore,  and  Williams. 

Not  voting,  45, — ^Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bradley,  Briggs,  Brown,  Clarke  of 
Arkansas,  Crawford,  Culberson,  Davis,  Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Foster,  Frye, 
Galllnger,  Gamble,  Guggenheim,  Kern,  La  Follette,  Lea,  Lodge,  Lorimer,  Mc- 
Cumber,  McLean,  Newlands»  Nixon,  O'Gorman,  Oliver,  Overman,  Paynter, 
Penrose,  Percy,  Perkins*  Rayner,  Richardson,  Root,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith 
of  Michigan,  Stephenson,  Taylor,  Terrell,  Tillman,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson, 
and  Works. 

The  Vice  President.  A  quorum  has  now  voted.  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  14, 
the  nays  32.    The  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  Bailet.  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  a  bare  quorum  here,  and  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  the  Senate  adjourn.  [Putting  the  question.]  By  the  sound 
the  "noes"  have  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  dislike  to  dispute  the  President's  sense  of  sound,  but  the  vote 
went  by  sound  and  not  by  count ;  I  believe  I  will  ask  for  a  division. 

The  Senate  refused  to  adjourn ;  there  being  on  a  division  ayes  19,  noes  28. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  ask  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  upon  the  following  part 
of  the  amendments  which  constitutes  the  pending  question.  Strike  out  ftt>m 
line  1  on  page  3  to  line  11  on  page  4,  both  inclusive,  and  insert  in  the  free  list 
the  paragraph  In  italics  from  lines  1  to  24,  both  inclusive,  on  page  18  of  the  re- 
print showing  my  amendments. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  3  of  the  bill  strike  out  all  from  line  1 

The  Vice  President.  Beginning  with  what  words? 

The  Secretary.  Beginning  with  the  words  "tomatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
including  com,  in  cans,"  down  to  and  including  line  11,  on  page  4. 

The  Vice  President.  Ending  with  what  words? 

The  Secretary.  Ending  with  the  words  "cherry  juice  and  prune  juice,  or 
prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices  and  fruit  sirup,  nonalcoholic,  171  per  c«at  ad 
valorem." 

And  insert  in  the  free  list  of  the  bill  the  words  found  In  the  reprint  on  page 
18,  beginning  "Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  com,**  ending  with 
the  words  "  cherry  juice  and  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices 
and  fruit  sirup,  nonalcoholic." 
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Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  a  correction.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  on  page 
3  It  commences  with  line  5. 

The  Vice  Pbssident.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  ofTering  the  amendment  from 
the  first  pHnt  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  wanted  the  Record  to  show  what  it  Is  In  the  print  of  June  20. 

Mr.  GuMifiNs.  I  read  my  amendment  from  the  committee  print 

Mr.  HEYBT7RN.  The  print  of  June  20  is  the  pending  print 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senate,  of  course,  is  acting  upon  the  bill,  not  upon 
the  reprint  and  that  is  why  the  Chair  asked  that  the  Secretary  state  the 
words  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  amendment,  so  that  Senators  would 
thoroughly  understand  it.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ^correctly  stated  the 
amendment,  because  he  used  the  print  of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  is  now  work- 
ing upon. 

Mr.  C^UMMiNS.  Precisely.  I  desire  a  division  of  the  question  and  a  ruling 
upon  that. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  vote  will  be  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  my  attention  was  diverted  for  a  moment  I  did 
not  understand  how  it  was  desired  to  take  the  vote. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  simply  asking  for  a  division. 

The  Vice  President.  It  is  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  asking  for  a  division,  so  that  we  can  have  a  separate 
vote  upon  the  striking  out  of  the  manufactured  products  of  cereals  from  the 
dutiable  list  and  putting  them  In  the  free  list  To  do  that  I  strike  out  from 
the  reciprocal  dutiable  list  beginning  at  the  top  of  page  3  of  the  committee  print 
and  closing  with  line  11  on  page  4. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  before  the  yote 
is  taken  the  character  of  this  amendment  According  to  the  bill  the  following 
articles  bear  the  following  duties : 

Tomatoes  and  other  vesetabtes,  incladinic  com.  in  cans  or  other  alr«d«ht  packages,  and 
lAcladlng  the  weicht  of  the  package,  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat  flour  ana  semolina,  and  rve  flour,  60  cents  per  barrel  of  106  pounds. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  including  the  weight  of  paper  covering,  60  cents  per  100 

Com  meal.  121  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley  malt,  46  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Split  peas,  dried,  71  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  proTlded  for  herein,  171  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food,  121  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Macaroni  and  Termlcelll,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  or  other 
material,  26  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

Biscuits,  wafiTs.  caki^s.  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  In  whole  or  in  part  of  eggs 
or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery ; 
also  candled  peal,  candied  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candied  fruits,  sugar  candy,  and  con- 
fectfonery  of  aU  kinds,  821  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  and  fish  paste  or  sauce,  821  per 
cent  ad  Talorem. 

Cherry  juice  and  prune  Juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  Juices  and  fruit  sirup, 
BOBalcohollc,  171  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  are  the  manufactured  products  of  the  so-called  raw  material  of  the 
Carmer  and  the  horticulturist.  I  have  proposed  to  put  them  all  upon  the  free 
list  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  and  they  will  be  found  on  page 
18  of  the  reprint  showing  my  amendments.  I  believe  that  page  18  Is  an  exact 
reproduction  of  these  manufactured  articles  as  found  in  the  reciprocal  dutiable 
list,  with  the  exception  of  the  duties  which  are  prescribed  in  the  latter  list. 
They  present  very  much  the  same  question  as  the  one  Just  voted  on. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

Mr.  CuififiNS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Can  he  have  any  rational  hope  that  a  Senate  which  will  say  that 
U  i9  fair  to  take  the  tax  off  of  wheat  and  still  leave  it  on  flour,  that  It  is  fair 
to  take  the  tax  off  of  cattle  and  still  leave  it  on  meat  is  going  to  vote  to  free 
these  commodities  of  the  farm  and  the  orchard,  the  same  when  they  come  from 
the  fSsctory  as  it  did  when  they  came  from  the  farm  and  the  orchard? 

BCr.  CuMMiNB.  Mr.  President,  I  have  but  very,  very  little  hope.  I  still  be- 
lieve, however.  In  deathbed  conversion  and  repentance.    It  may  be  that  as  we 
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proceed  the  light  of  reason  and  justice  will  fill  this  Chamber,  and  we  may  find 
Senators  who,  although  unwilling  to  admit  free  meat,  having  admitted  free- 
cattle,  will  be  willing  to  admit  free  flour,  having  admitted  free  wheat. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Yorlf  [Mr.  Rootl  declared  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  never  again- 
submit  to  any  tax  upon  breadstuffs.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  prac- 
tically declared  the  same  thing.  Yet  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  that  declara- 
tion still  in  the  ears  of  his  associates  here,  votes  to  keep  a  tax  on  breadatufl^a. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  that  the  people  eat  flour,  and  that  they  do  not  eat  wheat. 
Yet  he  takes  the  duty, off  of  wheat,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the  farmer  sells 
it,  and  still  leaves  a  duty  on  flour,  which  is  the  form  in  which  the  people  eat  it. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Borah.  But  the  Senator  from  Texas  must  bear  in  mind  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  New  York  state  that  they  hate  to 
do  it 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  understand  how  a  man  can  be 
made  to  do  what  he  hates  to  do.  I  understand  there  are  potential  infiuences- 
at  work  here  and  elsewhere  to  force  this  treaty  through  without  amendment, 
and  it  looks  like  they  will  succeed  in  doing  so;  but  it  shall  not  go  through 
until  these  statements  which  I  consider  inconsistent  are  recorded,  because  the 
American  farmers  intend  to  read  this  record,  and  when  they  do  read  it  I 
think  they  will  have  their  own  opinions  of  the  consistency  of  certain  Senators. 

Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Dixon  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  for  he  rose  first. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  wanted  to  further  supplement  what  the  Senator  from  Texas - 
said  by  the  statement  that  the  amendment  upon  which  we  are  now  voting  in  no 
wise  invalidates  the  pending  treaty.  It  does  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
law.  We  are  merely  extending  the  fiee  list  to  Canada.  It  in  no  way  hami)er8 
the  treaty  from  going  into  effect  and  merely  equalizes  the  injustice  that  Is 
being  perpetrated  on  the  producers  of  the  so-called  raw  material. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Will  the  Senator  pardon  me  a  minute?    He  says  we  are  merely 
extending  something  to  Canada.    I  am  voting  for  these  amendments  upon  the- 
theory,  at  least,  that  we  are  trying  to  extend  something  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  are  extending  it  to  the  American  consumer  as  well  as  to 
Canada.     I  wanted  to  make  it  apparent 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  they  can  not  vote  against  this  upon  the  idea  that  they 
might  defeat  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Exactly;  and  that  there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  votins^ 
against  this  amendment  that  it  will  in  any  way  defeat  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Burton.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  just  a  moment.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  confused  with  con- 
cessions here.     I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  If  he  understands,  then, 
why  it  is  that  these  Senators  vote  against  making  this  bill  so  it  will  carry  some 
relief  to  those  who  need  it? 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  waited  for  six  weeks  to  under- 
stand.    It  is  one  of  the  unexplained  proi>osltions  which  confront  the  Senate. 

Mr,  Borah.  I  think  it  is  a  case  for  the  third-degree  committee;  evidently 
some  one  is  under  duress. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  I  move  that  this  treaty  be  referred  to  the  third-degree 
committee^  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  apparent  inconsistency. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  feel  now  that  I  must  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Burton]  before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  say. 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  did  not  succeed  in  making  the  Senator - 
from  Texas  understand  my  position.    I  regard  this  as  an  international  agree^ 
ment  standing  by  itself.     I  spoke  upon  that  so  long  some  three  days  since  that 
I  dislike  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  again.    Not  only  will  any  change  In- 
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this  agroement  endanger  the  success  of  our  negotiations  with  Canad^i,  but  It 
will  disturb  our  tariff  relations  with  dirers  other  countries  with  which  we 
hare  treaties  containing  a  favored-notion  clause. 

I  am  not  willing  In  the  light  and  airy  way  which  has  just  been  manifested 
in  this  debate  to  say  that  these  proposed  gratuitous  concessions  may  not  give 
other  countries  having  preferential  treatment  the  right  to  claim  the  same  treat- 
ment  for  themselves  as  we  might  without  equivalent  grant  to  Canada.  We 
have  maintained  the  contention  that  whenever  there  was  an  equivalent  given 
in  any  bargain  between  ourselves  and  another  country,  as,  for  example,  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Canada,  no  other  nation,  whatever  Its  treaty  relation  with 
Q8  might  be,  could  complain ;  but  other  countries  have  not  conceded  that  doctrine, 
and  it  requires  two  to  make  a  bargain.  By  these  amendments,  however,  it  Is 
proposed  to  grant  concessions  without  any  equivalent. 

TO  repeat  what  I  said  a  few  days  ago.  If  we  make  concessions  not  granted  to 
Canada  In  the  original  agreement,  not  even  requested  by  her,  such  a  course 
would,  at  any  rate,  create  friction  and  pave  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  claims 
by  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased  at  the  sort  of  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety that  has  been  manifested  here  among  Members  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle.  This  is  a  sort  of  a  continuance  of  the  dialogues  which  occurred  several 
days  ago.  The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Dixonl  vied  with  each  other  in  their  expressions  of  honorable  inten- 
tion to  amend  the  tariff.  Several  quoted  Scripture,  and  the  amity  was  so 
marked  that  I  was  reniiiKled  of  that  old  quotation  from  the  Psalms: 

Hercy  and  truth  are  met  together ;  rlghteoasness  and  peace  have  klsaed  each  other. 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  present  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  I  was.  I  think  I  hefird  the  dialogue  between  the  two,  at 
any  rate. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  others  who  arc  less  charitable  and  desire  that  any 
manifestation  of  affection  shall  be  between  i>orsons  rather  than  between  abstract 
qualities  will  quote  another  paragraph : 

And  the  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  frlendR  together,  for  before  they  were 
at  enmity  between  themselves. 

The  problem  In  my  mind,  and  it  is  a  difllcult  one.  is  this:  Is  all  this  amity 
here  extending  across  the  line  going  to  get  anywhere?  Is  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  after  all.  going  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  In  any  constructive  tariff  proix>sition? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Just  as  far  as  t lie  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Willlamsl  are  going  to  go. 

Mr.  Bi^RTON.  I  }im  not  claiming  that  I  am  ^oing  :ilong  the  same  path  |>erma- 
nently  with  the  Senator  from  Misslsslpi)].  I  should  like  to  go  with  him  as  far 
as  I  can. 

Just  one  word  further.  This  agreement  presents  a  very  substantial  reduction 
In  duties  on  flour. 

Our  duty  was  ^.'i  |>er  cent.  The  average  i)rlce  would  probably  run  $4  50  or  $5. 
I  always  refer  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCinnber]  for  prices 
of  wheat  and  flour.  It  dlffeis  according  to  the  location  and  quality  of  the 
flour.  That.  perhai)s,  would  be  $1.25  a  barrel.  The  duty  on  a  barrel  of  flour 
going  into  Canada  was  (10  cents.  Now.  by  mutual  agreement  it  is  50  cents  for 
both  countries.  In  other  words,  tlie  duty  lias  been  rwlucetl  from  $1.25  to  50 
cents  on  the  side  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  from  00  cents  to  50  cents  on  the  side 
of  Canada. 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  anient  tariff  reformer  ought  to  take  great  satisfac- 
tion over  so  substantial  a  reduction,  and  rather  than  lose  the  chance  of  obtain- 
ing any  agreement  at  all,  a  change  which  Is  endangered  by  amending  this  bill, 
he  ought  to  accept  what  is  already  vouchsafed.  That,  I  trust,  is  an  answer  to 
my  ft  lend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  congratulating  the 
ooantry  on  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  flour  from  $1.25  per  barrel  to  50  cents, 
why  does  he  not  also  explain  that  the  reduction  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  re- 
qoired  to  grind  tliat  barrel  of  flour  is  from  $1.12i  cents  to  nothing.  Now.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that  the  duty  on  wheat  was  25  cents  a  bushel.  He 
likewise  Iniows  that  It  requires  4i  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour^ 
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and,  therefore,  that  the  miller  was  paying  on  the  imported  wheat  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  $1.12^  cents,  and  against  that  he  had  protection  of  $1.25  on  the  barrel  of 
flour,  or  a  net  protection  on  his  flour  of  12i  cents  per  barrel. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  yield  to  me  there  are  two  c<mclu- 
sive  answers  to  that. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from  Texas  knows  that  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  great  exporters  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No  ;  the  United  States  are  not  a  great  exporter. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Yes;  it  is  a  great  exporter. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Why,  the  Senator 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  price  of  wheat  rfhd  the  price  of 
flour  are  not  determined  In  the  least  degree,  save  for  a  very  limited  area,  by 
that  duty  of  25  cents. 

Mr.  McCuMBKB.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  Why  do  you  talje  it  off  then? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCuMBES.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  allow  me  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  one  question?  What  does  he  call  a  limited  area?  I  want  to  ask 
Ihlm  if  he  calls  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Iowa  a  very  limited  section — as  large  as  20  Ohlos? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would  give  my  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  local- 
ity mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  It  is  a  most  magniflcent 
empire 

Mr.  McCxTMBEB.  I  was  not  asking  for  a  tribute.  I  was  asking  the  Senator's 
opinion  as  to  what  he  regarded  a  very  limited  area. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  Under  normal  conditions  the  effect  of  that  duty  would  not  ex- 
tend one  tier  of  counties  into  those  States. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Under  normal  conditions!  That  condition  has  extended  for 
10  years  over  every  section  of  that  country. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  must  differ  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  though  I 
concede  his  greater  familiarity,  both  as  to  the  facts  and  to  the  normality,  if  I 
may  use  the  word,  as  to  conditions. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  may  differ 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  want  to  say  one  thing  further.  At  very  considerable  length  I 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  the  other  day,  and  I  fear  I  am  trespassing  again  upon  the 
good  nature  of  the  Senate,  that  the  result  of  removing  those  tariff  barriers 
would  be  to  approximate — ^yes,  to  make  equal — ^the  price  on  the  two  sides. 

If  there  is  free  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  and  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  wheat  is  consumed  in  the  counties  in  which  it  is  raised — ^and  eveo 
that  production,  as  in  North  Dakota,  your  own  State,  is  sent  to  Minneapolis  to 
be  ground — if,  I  say,  wheat  has  to  be  sent  away  somewhere  for  a  market,  It 
may  be  to  Hamburg  or  some  place  four  or  five  thousand  miles,  who  is  tiiere 
who  believes  that  the  price  will  be  a  mere  county  or  State  matter?  It  is  a 
great  question  of  international  trade;  a  great  question  of  prices  fixed  the  world 
over.  It  does  not  change  trade  laws  if  you  should  bring  in  the  war^ouse  re- 
ceipts here  and  show  that  at  some  time  you  paid  13  cents  more  for  Dakota 
wheat  than  for  Canadian  wheat  That  was  due  to  artificial  conditions  that 
would  be  wiped  out  the  moment  reciprocity  existed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  that  be  true,  why  not  let  in  free  flour? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Flour  is  wheat  In  its  consumable  form. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  If  it  did  not  endanger  the  agreement,  if  it  were  not  contrary  to 
the  form  in  which  it  was  framed,  if  it  did  not  endanger  our  tariff  relations 
with  other  countries,  I  would  most  cordially  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Why  not  free  flour  from  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  If  we  want  free  flour  from  the  whole  world,  let  us  take  up  the 
question  courageously  as  an  independent  proposition  and  do  not  try  to  put  It 
as  a  rider  on  an  international  agreement 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Ofticbb.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  excuse  me.  I  am  sure  be 
has  put  his  views  already  before  the  Senate.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Bxtbton.  I  had  not  quite  finished  my  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Cummins.  And  probably  you  will  never  be  able  to. 

Mr.  BuBTON.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  is  that  in  one  breath 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  congratulates  the  country  that  the  duty  on  flour  has 
been  reduced  from  $1.25  to  50  cents  per  barrel,  and  parades  that  as  one  of  the 
blessings  and  benefactions  of  this  treaty ;  and  then,  when  pressed  why  he  does 
not  apply  the  same  treatment  to  wheat,  he  says  that  the  duty  does  not  affect 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  yet  he  knows  that  flour  is  simply  wheat  in  a  consumable 
form. 

Mr.  Burton.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  it  be  true  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  flour  will  reduce 
the  price  of  flour,  why  is  it  not  true  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wheat  will 
reduce  the  price  of  wheat? 

Mr.  BuBTON.  The  Senator  from  Texas  must  excuse  me.  I  was  interrupted. 
The  interruptions  were  somewhat  multiplied  before  I  had  flnished  my  answer. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  influence  the  price  of  flour  materially,  save  under 
certain  conditions,  relating  especially  to  localities  and  to  occasional  scarcity.  I 
dwelt  upon  that  subject  at  length  here  recently. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  why  do  you  tell  the  country  and  the  Senate  that  you  have 
done  a  great  thing  in  reducing  the  duty  on  flour?  Did  you  desire  to  make  them 
believe  that  this  was  better  than  it  is? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  Senator  from  Texas  should  know 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  I  have  a  record  on  this  subject.  I  have  not  said  anything 
of  the  kind  to  the  country  or  to  the  Senate.  I  distinctly  stated  here  three  days 
ago  just  the  contrary  of  what  the  Senator  has  now  be^i  seeking  to  place  In 
my  mouth.  I  do  not  expect  that  a  reduction  of  these  and  other  dpties  will  make 
any  very  great  decrease.  It  will,  however,  improve  conditions  by  widening  our 
area  of  trade  between  peoples  under  similar  conditions.  Just  as  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  and  California  annexation  and  that  of  Florida,  I  think,  widened  our 
commercial  horizon. 

One  farther  point  and  then  I  will  be  through.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  disagrees  with  me  on  another  proposition.  I  believe  in  a  graded  scale 
as  between  the  raw  material  and  the  flnished  product. 

Mr.  Bailey.  On  everythiug  except  fuller's  earth.  You  are  not  in  favor  of 
free  fuller's  earth. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  have  forgotten  about  that  I  have  not  discussed  the  question 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  not  forgotten  about  it 

Mr.  Burton.  I  think  fuller's  earth  is  not  coming  in  in  a  very  great  quantity. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Xo  ;  for  you  have  kept  it  out  with  a  duty. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  remember  now  the  question  was  whether  fuller's  earth  wns  in 
an  Improved  condition,  was  developed  from  its  primary  conditions  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  In  any  reform  or  re- 
duction of  the  tnriff  progress  can  be  made,  if  it  is  desired,  by  removing  the 
duties  on  raw  nmterinl  nnd  then  commensurate  duties  on  the  flnished  product 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  for  nny  duty  on  flour  in  this  country;  but 
let  us  take  that  product  up.  if  we  take  it  up,  in  a  bill  by  itself,  and  not  try  to 
remove  the  duties  here  in  this  reciprocal  agreement. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  now  feel  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Smootl. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Just  a  word.  I  want  to  try  to  be  consistent  in  my  position  re- 
Mpecting  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then,  you  must  quit  being  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  can  be  consistent  and  be  a  Republican,  too,  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  he  is  not  consistent  him- 
self in  advocating  the  ideas  expressed  by  him  this  afternoon.  Judged  by  the 
Democratic  thought  on  the  other  side,  because  he  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  great  majority  of  Democratic  Senators. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Describe  that  as  a  majority,  but  not  ns  Democratic  thought. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  said  the  great  majority.  That  is  the  expression  I  used.  I 
<-xi)eot  to  l>e  consistent  tn  this  whole  matter.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Setiator  from 
Ohio  that  I  do  not  believe  in  free  trade  in  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Burton.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  the  Senator,  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  should  have  free  trade  In  raw  materials  immediately  or  by 
drastic  reductions,  at  least  in  cases  In  which  conditions  are  different.    What 
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I  do  say  is  tbat  In  any  progress  toward  tariff  reform  the  natural  begiuniug  is 
with  raw  material  and  food  products. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  do  you  mean  by  tariff  reform? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  free  wheat.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote 
for  free  cattle.  I  am  not  voting  for  free  trade,  and  when  I  vote  against  these 
amendments  I  do  so  with  the  distinct  understanding  tliat  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
cord my  vote  as  favoring  free  trade  on  the  articles  included  in  the  amendments. 

I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  I  wish  it  could 
be  defeated.  Therefore  I  think  I  am  consistent  in  voting  against  the  amend- 
ments and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Utah  thinks  that  the  bill  will  pass,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  am  afraid  it  will. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Therefore  does  he  nqt  think  it  is  his  duty  to  make  it  as  just 
as  possible,  even  bad  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  hardly  like  to  say  that  the  bill  would  be  more 
Just  with  the  amendments.     I  do  not  think  the  bill  is  Just  in  any  particular 

Mr.  Cummins.  There  are  degrees  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Smoot.  With  the  amendments  or  without  them.  Therefore  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  them  all. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  The  Senator  from  Utah  has  evidently  failed  to  read  the 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  tlie  House.  They 
recognize  the  fact  that  Injustice  has  been  done  to  the  farmer.  They  siiy  no  lu 
their  report.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  point  out  to  me  what  he  means 
by  free  raw  material  when  he  refers  to  wheat.  How  much  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  is  free  raw  material? 

Mr.  Burton.  Of  course,  the  term  "  free  raw  material "  is  one  to  which  you 
can  give  no  exact  definition.  It  means  in  a  general  way  that  which  comes 
in  its  first  or  elementary  form  from  the  earth,  such  as  the  products  of  the 
soil  and  minerals  from  the  mine. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  there  is  another  reason 
why  I  class  wheat  with  raw  material  and  In  a  category  by  itself,  namely, 
its  very  essential  connection  with  the  food  supply  of  the  people,  which  1  think 
places  it  in  an  exceptional  position  with  most  other  food  products. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  now  saying  what  I  should  favor  if  there  were  actual 
need  of  a  duty  on  wheat,  or  if  there  were  need  of  a  duty  on  cattle,  coming  from 
Canada,  or  yet  if  there  were  any  rational  basis  for  such  a  duty.  I  would  not 
favor  a  ruthless  casting  down  of  tariff  barriers  in  any  case,  but  I  tried  to 
prove  the  other  daj^  that  there  was  no  very  serious  need  of  duties  on  the 
Canadian  products  admitted  by  this  proposed  agreement,  and  I  stand  by  the 
views  then  expresse<l. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President,  can  the  Senator  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  the  amount  of  labor  that  Is  reqnire<l. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  analyzed  the  actual  cost.  The  fact 
is  that  you  can  not  fix  the  cost  of  production  and  make  It  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  because  it  dllTers  widelj'  In  various  localities.  I  think  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  bring  here  any  figures  about  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  It  Is  a  profitable  crop,  for  it  is 
raised  on  a  very  large  scale  througliout  the  United  States,  and  was  raised 
even  when  a  large  share  had  to  be  sent  abroad. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  has  been  testimony  snbniitt«d  t«i  the 
Finance  Committee  that  the  labor  cost  per  bushel  of  producing  wheat  in  this 
country  runs  all  the  way  from  59  cents  to  75  cents? 

Mr.  Burton.  Were  the  witnesses  cross-examined? 

Mr.  Gronna.  The  witnesses  were  cross-examined. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  not  under  oath. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Not  under  oath,  of  course. 

Mr.  Burton.  That  may  be  one  view  In  regard  to  it.  The  safest  test,  however, 
is  not  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  costs,  but  what  the  course  of  production  is — 
whether  or  not  people  conclude  it  Is  best  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  That  Ls  whether  wheat  growers  become  millionaires,  as  wheat 
millers  do. 

Mr.  Burton.  I  am  not  defending  the  millers;  t)ut  so  far  as  individual  millers 
are  concerned — and  there  are  quite  a  number  6f  them  In  my  State — I  should 
like  to  have  the  name  of  one  who  has  become  a  millionaire.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  I  know  of  a  great  many  who  have  failed  and  gone  out  of  business. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditSons  in  Ohio,  but  I  know  some- 
thing about  them  elsewhere,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  business  of  grinding  wheat 
Into  flour  has  not  been  an'  unprofitable  business  in  the  United  States  or  in  our 
locality,  and  that  that  business  can  Just  as  well  afford  the  loss  of  the  duties 
which  I  here  propose  to  take  from  it  as  can  the  business  of  growing  wheat.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  millers  will  still  survive,  and  I 
believe  will  be  fairly  prosperous. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  disposition  to 
further  discuss  this  amendment,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
amendments,  if  not  the  most  important  amendment,  to  be  offered  to  this  bill. 
As  I  have  said  this  morning,  a  few  days  ago  I  gave  notice  that  I  would  address 
the  Senate  on  Monday  on  these  amendments.  It  is  chiefly  upon  this  particular 
nniendiAiert  that  I  desire  to  speak  on  Monday.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
speak  to-day  before  the  time  I  have  given  notice  that  I  would  speak,  because  I 
am  not  prepared.  I  have  not  with  me  the  data  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  discuss  the  question  with 
that  fairness  and  fullness  with  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  and  which  I 
think  its  importance  demands. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  condition,  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  not  object,  I 
should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes  on  the  amendments  be 
XX>stponed  until  Monday,  and  that  during  the  legislative  day  of  Monday  this 
amendment  and  all  other  amendments  to  the  agreement  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  have  twice  made  a  similar  proposition,  and 
each  time  it  has  been  rejected. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  wish  to  sny,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  tried  very  hard  yesterday  to  show  the  Senate  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  unfair  to  the  proposer  of 
these  amendments  to  compel  a  vote  upon  them  to-day.  My  appeal,  however, 
fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and  therefore  I  want  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
know,  as  I  am  sure  he  does  know,  that  I  am  not  in  anywise  resiwnsible  for 
insisting  upon  a  vote  upon  these  amendments  to-day. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  understand  that.  I  happened  to  be  temporarily  out  of  the 
Chamber  when  the  matter  was  first  brought  ui)  this  morning. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  lowai  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  desire  to  say  in  response  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  did 
make  a  request  that  the  amendments  which  he  has  offered  and  which  are  now 
pending  should  be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Cummins.  My  first  request  was  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  the  Senator  changed  it  to  Monday. 

Mr.  Cummins.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  I  announced  my  purpose  to  speak  Monday,  with  the 
understanding  that  these  amendments  were  to  go  over  until  after  I  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  unimportant  whether  the  request  was  for  Tuesday  or  Mon- 
day. The  Senator  did  prefer  such  a  request,  coupling  with  it  a  further  request 
that  any  division  of  the  amendments  desired  might  be  had,  and  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  might  be  considered  as  ordered.  There  occurred  a  colloquy  in  refer- 
ence to  the  request  in  an  effort  to  see  whether  it  could  be  modified  in  some 
respects,  as,  for  instance,  that  an  hour  might  l)e  fixed  at  which  the  voting  might 
be  commenced.  During  that  very  peaceful  and  amiable  colloquy  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Hey  bum]  called  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  some  rule  of  the  Senate  relating  to  the  division  of  questions  pending. 

There  was  no  objection  made  by  any  Senator  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  but  in  a  somewhat  petulant  mood,  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  many 
of  us,  for  up  to  that  time  we  had  been  proceeding,  as  I  have  said,  in  an  amiable 
way,  apparently,  and  were  about  to  reach  some  conclusion,  the  Senator  waved 
his  band  somewhat  petulantly  and  spoke  in  a  tone  that  was  a  little  petulant 
and  said,  "  I  have  made  one  more  vain  attempt  to  get  an  agreement,  and  I  now 
withdraw  the  request."    Immediately  a  motion  was  made  to  adjourn. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  if  the  Senator  had  been  suf&ciently  patient  and 
sufficiently  anxious  to  have  an  agreement  to  have  permitted  the  Chair  to  have 
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put  the  question  to  the  Senate,  that  there  would  have  been  any  objection  to  it; 
and  I  hardly  think  it  is  fair  to  have  it  go  into  the  Record  and,  to  some  extent^ 
to  the  country  that  the  Senate  and  the  friends  of  this  measure  were  not  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
fairly.    I  do  not  think  such  a  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  informs  me  that  he  desires  to  prefer  a 
request. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  from  Virginia  does  that,  I 
want  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  I  know  some  Senators  are  absent  to-day  wh«> 
would  not  have  absented  themselves  had  they  not  been  under  the  impression 
that  there  would  be  no  vote  upon  these  amendments  until  Monday.  I  know  at 
least  one  Senator  who  is  away  with  that  understanding,  and  I  understand  that 
with  him  are  quite  a  number  of  Senators. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  sorry  if  it  appeared  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  withdrew  the  request  in  a  petulant  way ;  I  was  not  con- 
scious of  any  such  feeling.  I  have  observed,  however,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
very  carefully  in  a  brief  experience  in  the  Senate,  and  I  felt  sure  that  what 
he  was  doing  and  what  he  was  saying  was  a  premonition  that  I  was  not  to  be 
granted  the  consent  for  which  I  asked.  Therefore  I  withdrew  the  request.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  must  do  me  the  justice  to  brieve,  at  least, 
that  I  was  not  acting  In  a  revengeful  or  resentful  way.  I  felt  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  I  would  not  be  granted  the  consent  for  which  I  asked ;  it  was  growing 
late ;  and  I  did  not  care  to  keep  the  Senate  longer  in  session.  So  much  in  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  properly 
phrased,  for  voting  upon  these  amendments  or  this  series  of  amendments  on 
Monday  or  on  Tuesday,  but  I  will  not  agree,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  fixing 
an  hour  when  the  voting  is  to  begin. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  request  was  that  they  be  voted  on  upon  the  legislative 
day,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  amendments  and  their  impor- 
tance will  involve  some  discussion  as  each  division  of  the  question  arises,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  consent  to  an  hour  being  fixed  that  would  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
object  to  fixing  an  hour  for  voting.  I  was  about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  hour  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  could  not  agree  to  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will 
see  at  once.  I  have  offered  a  series  of  amendments.  They  form  a  completed 
whole,  but  they  must  be  voted  upon  separately.  I  feel  It  to  be  my  duty  to 
explain,  as  each  division  arises,  just  what  it  embraces.  And  I  could  not,  there- 
fore, agree  to  begin  voting  at  a  particular  hour  and  continue  until  all  the 
amendments  were  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  recall  that  I 
approached  him  this  morning  with  the  suggestion  that,  if  he  considered  it  unfair 
to  him  or  to  his  amendments  that  there  should  be  any  vote  to-day,  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  disposition  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  to  insist  on  such 
a  procedure,  provided  we  could  come  to  an  agreement  by  which  we  would  make 
real  progress  in  the  consideration  of  this  measure.  I  left  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  with  the  Impression  that  a  request  for  unanimous  consent  would  be  made 
which  without  specifying  any  hour  would  fix  Monday  before  adjournment  as  the 
time  when  all  the  amendments  offered  by  him  should  be  voted  on.  Later  on  I 
was  informed  that  he  objected  to  such  a  request  being  made  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Then  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  been  misinformed.  I  did 
not  object  and  do  not  object. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cullom]  was  my 
Informant.  I  had  an  understanding  with  him  that  he  would  make  the  request, 
but  he  told  me  later  that  he  would  not  do  so,  because  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
preferred  that  he  should  not.  It  took  me  by  surprise,  for  I  had  confidently  ex- 
pected that  such  a  request  would  be  made  and  granted.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  now  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  misconstrued  what  I  said. 
I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  did  not  request  him  or  any  other 
Senator  to  make  the  suggestion  for  unanimous  consent,  and  I  do  not  do  bo  now. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb  (Mr.  Smoot  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from. 
Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  CuixoM.  As  I  have  been  referred  to,  I  simply  desire  to  say  that  I  came 
here  this  morning  feeling  that  possibly  I  might  assist  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  and  aid  in  securing  an  agreement  to  vote  upon  what  are  known 
as  the  Cummins  amendments.  I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  about  the 
matter,  and  he  told  me,  as  I  understood  him,  that  he  preferred  that  I  should  do 
nothing  about  it  at  this  time.  I  so  reported  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and 
dropped  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  told  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  preferred  that  he 
should  not  do  anything  of  that  sort  at  my  suggestion.  That  was  what  I  in- 
tended at  least. 

Mr.  CuixoM.  I  did  not  understand  the  Senator  to  use  the  words  "  at  my  sug- 
gestion." I  understood  the  Senator  to  state  the  fact  that  he  would  prefer  that 
I  should  not  do  anything  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well.  Of  course  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  understood  what  I  said.  What  I  intended  to 
say 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  certainly  did  not  hear  the  Senator  use  the  words  "at  my 
suggestion/'  as  he  now  says  he  did.  He  may  have  used  them,  but  I  did  not 
hear  him  do  so. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  attitude  I  have  taken  is  that  I  would  not  again  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  for  a  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  simply  desired  to  have  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
full3'  assured  not  only  that  I.  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  the  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  Chamber  had  no  desire  to  insist  on  a  course  that  would  subject  him  to 
any  disadvantage  or  any  inconvenience.  I  told  the  Senator  that  I  expected  to 
vote  against  his  amendments,  but  that  I  wanted  him  to  understand  that  we 
wanted  them  fairly  presented  to  the  Senate;  that  he  had  bestowed  much  time 
and  thought  on  them,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  due  him  that  he  should  have  every 
opportunity  to  have  his  amendments  fairly  presented  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  not  at  this  time 
asking  anything  but  a  vote,  nor  has  he  done  so  at  any  time  this  morning. 
I  have  not  suggested  the  postponement  of  this  matter.  When  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  came  to  me  a  few  moments  ago,  I  told 
him  I  was  not  responsible  for  voting  upon  these  amendments  to-day. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
did  not  ask  for  a  postponement,  but  he  did  say  as  soon  as  he  took  the  floor 
this  morning  that  he  considered  it  exceedingly  unfair 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  did  say  that  and  I  do  consider  the  matter  in  thnt  light. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  And  I  wanted  him  to  understand  that  if  there  was 
any  unfairness  it  was  accomplished  by  his  own  objection  to  the  request  being 
made  to  the  Senate.  I  believe  if  he  had  not  withdrawn  his  request  yesterday 
it  would  have  been  acceded  to,  and  I  think  if  he  would  have  been  willing  for 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  FMr.  CuUom]  to  make  a  request  this  morning  It 
would  have  been  acceded  to.  Certainly,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  a  dis- 
position to  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  know  what  the  disposition  bus  been.  I  only  know 
my  part  in  it ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  a  little  further  ex  plana  tion» 
On  yesterday,  when  we  concluded  the  attempt  to  secure  an  agreement,  I 
felt  greatly  disappointed  that  we  did  not  come  to  an  understanding.  I  felt 
that  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  not  suddenly  thrown  up  his  hands  with 
the  announcement  thnt  he  had  nothing  further  to  say,  and  if  he  had 
not  withdrawn  his  request,  we  would  In  a  little  while  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  lodge  any  complaint  against  the  Senator;  but  I  came  in  this 
morning  desiring  to  do  fairly  by  the  Senator  and  to  get  an  agreement  if  we 
could.  If  I  had  been  authorized  to  make,  or  he  had  consented  that  I  should 
again  make,  the  request,  I  should  have  been  as  liberal  as  possible  in  trying 
to  get  an  agreement,  so  that  we  might  end  the  controversy  and  get  a  vote 
at  «ome  future  time  upon  the  amendments  which  the  Senator  has  offered. 
I  do  not  make  any  complaint  against  the  Senator  at  all,  except  that  I  felt 
he  was  a  little  bit  out  of  humor  on  account  of  his  failure  to  get  such  an 
agreement  as  he  suggested  and  therefore  withdrew  the  request  suddenly  and 
left  us  without  any  agreement  at  all. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  out  of  humor  myself 
at  any  time,  and  I  am  not  now,  but  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  meet  the- 
views  and  conform  to  the  reasonable  convenience  of  all  Senators.  I  therefore 
now  ask  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  Monday 
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next  before  adjournment  on  all  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senat<ff 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  and  all  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons].    I  hope  that  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  Senator  certainly  means  the  legislative  day  of  Monday. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  Of  course  I  mean  the  legislative  day.  I  say  Monday, 
but  for  our  purposes  Monday  does  not  terminate  so  long  as  the  legislative  day 
continues;  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  the  legislative  day  of  Monday. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  such  an  agreement 
shall  be  made.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  right  of  division  of 
my  amendments  remains. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  That  is  the  parliamentary  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  as  explained  by  the  Chair  on  yesterday. 

The  PBEsroiNo  Offices.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10,  1911,  before  adjournment,  all 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  and  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  one  question.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  his  request  includes  all  the  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  The  request  did  not  Include  that.  I  would  be  glad 
if  all  amendments  could  be  included,  but  I  realize  the  impracticability  of  that 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  request  would  be  acceded  to.  We  all  know  that  there 
are  amendments  to  the  bill  under  preparation  which  will  be  offered  and  which 
will  be  debated,  and  we  can  not  assume  that  Senators  who  are  bestowing  time 
on  such  amendments  will  agree  to  vote  on  them  on  Monday.  My  request  for 
unanimous  consent  simply  applies  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  though  I  repeat  I  would 
gladly  go  further  if  I  considered  it  practicable;  but  I  do  not  consider  It  prac- 
ticable, and  I  want  to  make  some  headway  toward  the  disposition  of  this  bill. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  is  the  request?    Let  us  have  it  stated. 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  on  the  legislative  day  of  Monday,  July  10,  1911,  before  adjournment,  the 
Senate  vote  upon  all  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Cummins]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons].  Is  there  any 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  assume  that  that  instantly  transfers  until  Monday  the  vote 
Just  ordered  upon  the  division  of  my  amendment  that  has  been  under  discussion 
for  the  last  few  minutes? 

The  Presiding  Offices.  The  Chair  thinks  that  is  understood. 

Monday,  July  10,  1911. 

BECIPBOCITY   with   CANADA. 

The  Vice  President.  The  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4412,  the  reciprocity  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  President.  The  pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  upon  which  he  demands  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bumham, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Oullom,  Cum- 
mins, Curtis,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Hitchcock, 
Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kenyon,  Kern,  Lippitt,  Lodge, 
McCumber,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nelson, 
Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Polndexter,  Pomerene,  Reed, 
Root,  Shively,  Simmons,  Smoot,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Thornton, 
Watson,  Wetmore,  and  Williams. 
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The  Vice  Pbesident.  Fifty-eight  Senators  hare  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  the  Journal  has  been  approved? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Journal  has  been  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  then  merely  desire  to  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  statement 
that  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  I  was  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge].  Unmindful  of  that  pair,  I 
voted  on  the  roll  call.     Fortunately  it  made  no  difference  in  the  result 

I  believe  I  owe  this  statement  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who,  in  his 
absence,  relied  upon  me  to  keep  the  pair. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  a  second  to  the  demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  iigreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  ? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understood  that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Sim- 
mons] desired  to  speak  before  the  vote  was  taken.  After  he  has  been  heard 
I  wish  to  occupy  a  few  moments  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Burton]. 

The  Vice  Pbesdent.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  then,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  before  I  begin  ttie  analysis  which  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  make  of  this  treaty  agreement,  so  called.  I  want  briefly  to  outline  my 
contentions  with  reference  to  it ;  and  that  I  may  be  specific  in  my  statements  I 
will  read  the  propositions  which  I  shall  attempt  to  establish. 

First,  I  shall  contend  that  while  this  bill  puts  farm  products  from  Canada 
on  the  free  list  it,  in  effect,  increases  the  protection  on  the  manufactures  of  those 
products. 

Second.  That  the  tariff  duties  retained  on  manufactures,  other  than  manu- 
factures of  farm  products  from  Canada,  are  more  protective  as  against  the 
Canadian  importer  than  the  duties  levied  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  upon  those 
commodities  are  as  against  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgiuih,  our 
real  competitors  in  these  commodities. 

Third.  I  shall  contend  that  by  this  arrangement  the  price  of  many  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  farm  will  be  reduced,  and  the  benefit  of  this  reduction 
will  inure  to  the  trust  manufacturers  of  these  products,  while  the  consumers, 
in  whose  benefit  we  are  presumed  to  be  revising  the  tariff,  will  receive  no 
part  of  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  made  on  either  farm  or  manufactured 
products. 

Fourth.  I  shall  contend  that  the  effect  of  this  treaty,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  at  revision  of  the  tariff,  is  a  revison  against  the 
farmer  and  the  landowner  in  the  interest  of  the  newspapers,  the  railroads, 
the  packers,  the  millers,  the  brewers,  and  a  few  other  trusts  and  tariff-protected 
manufacturers,  while  the  general  consumer  will  receive  no  benefit  by  way  of 
lessened  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Fifth.  I  shall  contend  that  while  the  farmer  and  the  landowner  pay  the  price 
of  the  concessions  made  both  by  us  and  by  Canada  in  this  bill,  it  contains  no 
provision  for  compensating  him  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  losses  he  sustains. 

Sixth.  I  shall  contend  that  the  bill  should  be  amended,  as  proposed  in  the 
ameodmeiitB  I  have  introduced,  by  putting  meats  and  fiour  of  different  kinds 
on  the  free  list,  so  that  the  consumer  may  get  the  benefit  of  reductions  in  pricee 
of  farm  products ;  and  that,  as  the  farmer  will  pay  the  price  of  the  concessions 
made  by  both  countries,  he  should  be  compensated,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  putting 
the  things  he  buys  upon  the  free  list,  as  provided  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Whether  these  contentions  and  these  conclusions  are  correct  or  not  will  de- 
pend uiM>n  the  f^cts. 

I  shall  therefore  address  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
changes  which  this  treaty  makes  In  our  present  tariff. 

Will  putting  the  staple  farm  products  on  the  free  list  reduce  the  price  of  those 
products? 

In  discussing  this  question  I  shall  direct  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  effect  of 
tbeae  reductions  upon  wheat,  barley,  and  live  stock,  not  only  because  they  are 
the  products  out  of  which  the  people's  foodstuffs  are  made,  but  because  they  are 
the  products  most  discriminated  against  in  this  agreement  and  which  have  been 
moat  discussed  in  this  debate. 

And  first,  Mr.  President,  I  will  direct  my  attention  to  wheat 
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It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  treaty,  especially  by  the  President,  that 
putting  wheat  from  Canada  on  the  free  list  will  not  affect  the  domestic  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country,  because  it  is  cliaimed  we  are  exporters  of  wheat  and  that, 
therefore,  the  domestic  price  is  fixed  by  the  world's  demand — ^that  is,  the  Liver- 
pool price. 

Do  the  facts  sustain  the  contention  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill  and  the 
President? 

It  is  true  we  still  export  some  wheat,  but  very  little,  and  the  quantity  is  rap- 
Idly  diminishing  year  by  year.  In  1910  we  made  an  enormous  wheat  crop — 
726,000,000  bushels— but  exported  in  that  year  only  about  46,000,000  bushels, 
and  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year,  practically  the  whole  year  for  this 
purpose,  our  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  only  22,000,000  bushels.  To  be 
exact,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  tables  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Exports  of  wheat. 

[Annual  Report  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1910,  p.  508.] 

Bushels. 

1908 100,  371.  057 

1909 66,923,244 

1910 46,  679.  876 

1911  (10  months  ending  April,  advance  sheets) 21,  479,  608 

Exports  of  flour. 

[Annual  Report  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  1910,  p.  508.] 

Barrels. 

1908 13, 927,  247 

1909 10,  521. 161 

1910 9.  040.  987 

1911  (10  months  ending  AprU,  advance  sheets) 8,366,726 

These  reports  show  that  while  in  1908  we  exported  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  during  10  mouths  of  the  year  ending  June,  1911,  we  exported  only  about 
22,000,000  bushels,  or  about  one-fifth  of  what  we  exported  two  years  ago.  They 
also  show  that  our  exports  of  flour  have  fallen  off.  While  in  1908  we  exported 
13,000,000  barrels,  in  1910  we  exported  only  a  little  over  8,000,000  barrels. 

But  more  important  than  these  facts,  as  affecting  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, is  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  our  exports  of  wheat  for  the  last 
few  years  have  been  of  the  lower  grades  of  wheat,  most  of  it  known  as  maca- 
roni wheat.  This  grade  of  wheat,  I  concede,  is  on  an  export  basis,  but  the 
amount  in  1910  exported  was  only  about  one-twentieth  of  our  total  production, 
while  the  amount  exported  this  year  will  hardly  exceed  one  twenty-fifth  of  our 
production. 

We  consume  at  home  practically  all  of  our  high-grade  wheat,  known  as  No.  1 
northern  and  southern  red.  It  is  needed  to  supply  the  domestic  demand,  and  as 
this  constitutes  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  wheat  we  produce,  the 
domestic  price  is  but  little  affected  by  the  export  price. 

In  this  statement,  Mr.  President,  I  am  supported  by  the  yearly  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  and  by  the  testimony  of  practically  all  of  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  the  Finance  C!ommittee  to  give  testimony  upon  this  subject. 

I  have  here  a  table — I  have  taken  it  from  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — showing  that  the  average  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country  in  1910  was  $1.14  a  bushel.  This  table  gives  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country,  month  by  month,  for  the  year  1910,  and  then  esti- 
mates what  the  average  of  that  price  is,  and  the  average  Is  found  to  be  $1.14. 
This  table  also  gives  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  that  year  in  Liverpool, 
month  by  month ;  and  the  average  price  in  Liverpool,  according  to  this  table,  is 
Identically  the  same  as  the  average  price  in  this  country — $1.14.  The  export 
price,  of  course,  is  the  Liverpool  prices  less  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
domestic  port  to  Liverpool. 

The  cost  of  transportation  of  wheat  from  Duhith.  which  has  been  the  export 
point  for  the  great  wheat-producing  section  of  this  country,  for  the  year  1910 
and  in  recent  years,  has  averaged,  including  insurance  and  so  on,  about  15 
cents  a  bushel.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if  the  domestic  price  of  wheat  in 
this  country  were  upon  an  export  basis  or  had  been  upon  an  export  basis  last 
year,  that  price  would  have  been  99  cents  a  bushel.  So  it  is  shown  conclu- 
sively by  these  statistics  that  the  average  domestic  price  of  wheat  in  this 
country  for  1910  was  15  cents  higher  than  the  export  price. 
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The  table  I  refer  to  is  as  follows : 


Range  of  ca9h  prioet,  per  bfuhel,  of  No,  1  northern. 


January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
NoTember. 
December. 


Months. 

Minneapolis. 

11. 10-11. 16 
1. 10-  1. 16 

1. 12-  1. 16 
1.00-1.16 
1.03-  1.14 
1.02-  1.17 

1.13-  1.29 
1.09-1.23 
1.0^  1.15 
1.02-  1.12 

.99-  1.07 
1.00-  1.06 

Liverpool. 

1910. 

11.22-11.24 
1.20-1.23 

1.19-  1.22 

1.18-  1.23 

1.00-  1.14 

1.02-  1.10 

1.10-  1.27 

1.21-  1.25 

1.1^  1.24 

1.14-  1.19 

1.07-  1.11 

1.07-  1.09 

1.14 

1.14 

To  fartber  Illustrate,  Mr.  President,  let  me  take  the  condition  of  the  wheat 
market  in  my  State.  It  may  not  be  known  that  we  produce  7,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  high-grade  wheat  It  may  not  be  quite 
equal  in  quality  to  No.  1  northern,  but  if  at  all  it  is  only  a  fraction  below  it. 
I  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain  from  the  Agricultural  Department  what 
wheat  in  my  State  sold  for  on  the  farm  (they  could  not  furnish  me  the  price 
at  the  mill),  month  by  month,  in  the  year  1910. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
advised  me  that  the  average  farm  value  of  wheat  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
year  1910  was,  by  months,  as  follows : 

Cents. 

January 110 

February 127 

March 129 

Aprtl 129 

May 130 

June 127 

July 128 

August 119 

September 112 

October 118 

November 112 

December 112 

The  average  of  these  monthly  prices  is,  for  the  year,  121  cents  per  bushel. 

The  actual  cost  of  transporting  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Greensboro  to  Liver- 
pool is  about  17  cents,  as  shown  by  documents  I  have  in  my  possession.  But 
let  us  put  it  at  the  same  as  from  Duluth — ^15  cents.  If  the  price  of  wheat  in 
North  Carolina  had  been  on  the  export  basis  in  1910,  it  would  have  averaged  in 
that  year  in  North  Carolina  15  cents  less  than  the  Liverpool  price. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  during  1910  was  $1.14,  so  that  if  the 
price  of  wheat  in  North  Carolina  had  been  on  an  export  basis,  it  would  have 
sold  for  99  cents  a  bushel,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  sold  for  $1.21  a 
bushel,  or  22  cents  per  bushel  above  the  export  price. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  domestic  price  of  high-grade  wheat,  tlic  kind  we 
consume  in  this  country,  ranges  from  year  to  year  from  10  to  15  cents  above 
the  export  price,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Canada  Is  and  has  long  been  upon  an 
export  basis:  and  hence  the  domestic  price  of  Canadian  wheat  is  necessarily 
from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  lower  than  ours. 

I  have  a  table  sustaining  this  statement  with  regard  to  the  domestic  price 
of  wheat  in  Canada.  This  table,  which  is  the  market  report  of  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Winnli»eg  for  encb  week  in  the  year  1910,  shows  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  at  Winnipeg  for  that  year  was  about  $1  a  bushel. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  average  domestic  price  of  wheat 
in  Canada  in  1910  was  14  cents  below  the  average  domestic  price  in  this  country. 

This  table  is  so  long  that  I  do  not  reproduce  It.  It  Is  in  conformity  with  the 
teatimony  of  the  witnesses. 

In  further  support  of  my  contention  in  this  regard,  I  wish  to  read  to  the 
Senate  extracts  from  the  testimony  before  the  Finance  (^ommittee  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson and  Mr.  Lyon,  gentlemen  who  showed  great  familiarity  with  this  sub- 
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ject  I  am  laying  stress  upon  these  facts  because  the  President  in  all  of  his 
speeches  of  recent  date  has  recognized  the  importance  of  convincing  the  farmer 
that  the  price  of  his  wheat  was  upon  the  Liverpool  or  export  basis,  and  there- 
fore the  reduction  contained  in  this  bill  of  the  duty  on  wheat  could  not  possibly 
affect  the  price  of  his  product.  If  the  President's  premises  were  correct,  his 
conclusion  was  correct;  and  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  taking  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  trying  to  demonstrate,  as  I  think  I  shall  do  and  have  already 
in  part  done,  the  inaccuracy  of  his  premises  and  of  those  other  advocates  of 
this  bill  who  have  followed  that  same  line  of  argument.  I  shall  read  first 
from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  testimony.    It  Is  very  short : 

Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  Winnipeg  wheat  goes  over  to  Burope,  to  Liverpool,  which  has 
been  the  chief  in&rket. 

I  make  the  statement  that  the  wheat  of  Canada,  the  value  of  the  wheat  of  Canada  at 
Port  Arthur,  has  been  based  on  what  it  would  bring  on  the  British  market  in  Liverpool. 
I  make  this  further  statement,  that  the  Dniuth  market  has  averaged  from  5  to  15  cents 

?ier  bushel  during  that  five  years  more  for  our  No.  1  northern  wheat  in  Duluth  than 
he  Canadian  No.  1  northern  has  brought  at  Port  Arthur. 

Port  Arthur  is  the  exporting  point  of  Canada.  Duluth  is  the  exporting  i)oint 
of  the  United  States.  They  are  separated  only  by  Lake  Superior,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  coming  from  that  section  of  the  country, 
claiming  to  be,  and  shown  by  his  testimony  to  be,  familiar  with  wheat  condi- 
tions and  prices  in  that  country,  the  Port  Arthur  price  of  wheat — ^that  is,  the 
Canadian  price — was,  and  has  been  for  the  last  five  years,  from  5  to  15  cents 
a  bushel  less  than  the  price  of  wheat  at  Duluth,  the  American  export  point, 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Wilkinson  said: 

Minnesota  No.  1  northern  grade  is  wheat  that  must  weigh  58  pounds  to  the  bushel ; 
it  must  grade  that;  it  must  contain,  sav,  not  less  than  1  per  cent  over  half  hard  wheat, 
the  majority — I  think  that  the  term  in  the  law  is  "  the  majority." 

No.  1  northern  wheat,  Manitoba  grade,  must  be  sound  wheat  that  weighs  60  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  Now,  with  anybodv  in  the  wheat  business,  anybody  that  knows  anything 
about  the  wheat  business  or  who  nas  ever  been  in  the  wheat  business,  knows  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wheat  when  you  increase  It  2  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  In  addition  to  that,  it  must  have  over  00  per  cent  of  hard  wheat  in  It,  so 
you  can  see  the  difference  between  the  two  grades  of  wheat.  Their  wheat  is  usually 
better  than  ours.  Consequently,  if  the  grade  of  wheat  was  the  same  at  both  places,  the 
difference  In  the  price  would  be  accentuated  and  Increased  from  3  to  4  cents  per  bushel 
more. 

That  is  to  say,  Mr.  President,  if  our  wheat  were  of  the  s'me  quality  and 
weight  and  intrinsic  value  as  the  Canadian  wheat,  instead  of  a  difference  of 
15  cents  per  bushel,  there  would  be  a  difference  of  from  18  to  19  cents  a  bushel 
between  the  price  of  Canadian  and  American  wheat. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  testified  further  as  follows: 

The  better  grade  of  wheat  has  to  bring  the  lower  price  at  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
because  their  market  is  the  export  market  of  Great  Britain ;  our  wheat  not  being  aulte 
as  good,  being  worth  less  intrinsically,  from  3  to  4  cents  per  bushel,  will  sell  from  5  to 
15  cents  more  per  bushel  on  this  side  of  the  line  at  practically  the  same  market  points, 
with  practically  the  same  facilities  to  get  It  to  the  markets  of  the  country  as  the  other, 
because  we  have  built  up  that  home  market  for  our  products.  That  Is  the  reason  our 
wheat,  our  northwestern  wheat,  is  worth  to  us  more  money  than  It  Is  In  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Lyon,  another  Intelligent  witness,  said: 

For  more  than  five  years  past  the  price  of  northern  wheat  at  Minneapolis  has  averaged 
from  5  to  15  cents  per  bushel  more  than  at  Winnipeg.  The  price  at  Winnipeg,  as  you 
all  know.  Is  based  upon  delivery  at  Fort  William  port.  From  July  10.  1909,  to  January 
28,  1911,  the  price  of  northern  wheat  at  Minneapolis  averaged  10)  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  at  Winnipeg.  The  expense  of  shipment  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth  Is  approxi- 
mately li  cents  per  bushel,  thus  making  a  difference  of  about  12  cents  per  bushel  be- 
tween the  prices  at  Duluth  and  Fort  William,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  International  line 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  with  equal  freights  to  Liverpool.  Can  anvthlng  show 
more  clearly  that  the  price  of  our  wheat  Is  not  determined  by  the  Liverpool  market,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated  by  the  President? 

There  were  scores  of  other  witnesses  whose  testimony  sustained  the  state- 
ments of  these  two  whom  I  have  quoted ;  but,  of  course,  I  will  not  quote  from 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  know  better  than  the  wheat  farmers  and  the  stock 
raisers  what  will  be  the  effect  of  these  duties  upon  their  products?  That  the 
wheat  farmers  and  the  stock  raisers  of  this  country  believe  that  putting  their 
products  on  the  free  list  will  reduce  the  price  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Any  man 
who  heard,  as  I  did,  their  testimony  before  the  committee  could  have  no  doubt 
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about  it.  No  man  who  has  read  that  evidence  can  have  a  doubt  about  it  if 
he  believes  what  these  farmers  from  20  States  said.  They  came  here,  Mr. 
President,  when  tiiis  treaty  was  before  us  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
They  came  back  again  during  the  last  session  of  Ckingress.  They  came  bach: 
again  during  this  sesion.  They  came  not  in  dozens  or  in  scores,  they  came 
in  hundreds  from,  I  think,  twenty-odd  States,  some  of  them  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant  from  the  Capital,  and  a  more  determined,  earnest,  honest 
set  of  men  and  witnesses  I  have  never  seen  offered  to  support  any  cause. 

I  heard  them  both  times.  If  there  was  any  fact  or  circumstance  which  could 
impeach  the  integrity  of  the  testimony  which  they  delivered,  I  did  not  hear  it. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  farmers  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  speaking  with  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  of  wheat  here  and  in  Canada,  and  its  known  effect  to  them 
upon  their  prices,  are  not  to  be  believed.  I  say  I  heard  them  both  times,  and 
I  am  ready  to  confess  here  that  my  former  views  with  regard  to  this  matter 
were  materially  changed  as  the  result  of  that  testimony;  and  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  any  Senator  here  who  heard  that  testimony  rose  from  those  hearings 
with  any  reasonable  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  effect  of  putting  wheat  upon 
the  free  list  will  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country  to  the  Canadian 
level,  which  is  from  10  to  15  cents  below  the  American  level. 

It  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  these  farmers  were  demanding  protection  for 
their  prodncts.  They  were  not  They  were  simply  demanding  'equal  treatment 
for  their  products  under  whatever  tariff  legislation  Congress  might  enact.  They 
were  simply  demanding  that  their  industry  should  not  l>e  singled  out ;  that  they 
should  be  treated  with  reference  to  the  tariff  as  other  industries  were  treated. 
They  were  demanding  that,  if  their  products  were  put  upon  a  free-trade  basis, 
the  things  which  they  had  to  buy  in  making  that  wheat,  in  raising  ^ose  cattle, 
In  conducting  their  farming  operations,  should  also  be  put  upon  a  free-trade 
baslB. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  minority  report  on  the  reciprocity  bill  of  the 
Ffaiaace  Committee  made  by  Senator  McCumber  <S.  Rept.  63,  pt.  2)  gives  a 
▼lew  of  these  matters  that  is  in  conformity  with  the  tables  I  have  presented 
and  with  the  evidence  delivered  in  the  hearings  before  the  committee.  The 
fiicts  stated  as  to  the  relative  prices  of  these  products  were  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us.  The  report,  among 
other  things,  says: 

(8)  For  a  number  of  years  the  northwestern  farmers  have  received  for  their  cereal 
prodacts  a  price  ccnsiderably  in  excess  of  what  such  products  would  bring  for  export 
purposes.  The  great  markets  of  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  have  for  several  years  ceased 
to  be  exporting  markets  for  the  principal  kinds  of  wheat  raised  In  the  States  tributary  to 
those  markets. 

<9)  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  supporters  of  this  measure  that,  as  we  still  export  grain 
from  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  our  prices  are  governed  and  fixed  by  the  foreign 
prices.  This  Is  not  true  to-day,  and  has  not  been  true  for  a  number  of  years.  The  cost 
of  transporting  grain  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool,  Including  insurance,  commission, 
handling,  etc,  is  about  15  cents  per  bushel.  Allowiiuf  reasonanle  profit  on  capital  and 
risk  of  business,  we  can  export  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool  only  when  the  Liverpool 
prices  are  from  16  to  17  cents  above  the  Minneapolis  price. 

The  following  are  the  average  nrtces  paid  for  No.  1  northern  wheat  in  Minneapolis  and 
Liverpool  forihe  years  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Agricultural  Department: 
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It  therefore,  wo  had  been  dependent  upon  Liverpool  prices  for  our  wheat,  wewonld 
have  received  8  cents  per  bushel  less  for  It  in  1008,  8  cents  per  bushel  less  In  1909,  and 
17  canU  per  bushel  lees  In  1910. 

Senator  McCumber  comes  from  the  great  wheat-prodndng  State  of  North 
Dakota,  and  has  personal  knowledge  of  the  things  of  which  he  speaks. 

These  fticts  establldi  beyond  eontroreroy  that  on  account  of  the  limited  de- 
mand of  the  local  market  the  price  of  Oanadlan  wheat  of  all  kinds  Is  on  the 
export  basis,  and  by  reason  of  the  local  demand,  taking  practically  the  whole 
of  our  production  of  high-grade  whest,  the  domestic  price  here  is  from  8  to  17 
cents  In  excess  of  the  export  price.  The  ftict  stands  for  itstil  No  amonnt  of 
tlieofy  or  sophistry  can  overthrow  it  or  refute  it    Ton  can  not  argoe  it  away. 
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Why  is  Canadian  high-grade  wheat  on  an  export  basis  while  the  high-grade 
wheat  of  this  country  is  not?  The  answer  is  found  largely  in  the  f&ct  that 
while  Canada  has  a  population  of  only  about  8,000,000  people  it  produces 'more 
wheat  for  export  than  we  do.  It  is  found  in  the  further  fact  that  while  the 
American  wheat  producer  has  92,000,000  local  customers  for  his  wheat,  the 
Canadian  wheat  producer  has  only  8,000,000  local  consumers  of  bis  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  remove  the  duty  on  wheat  from  Canada  and  let  Canadian 
wheat  come  into  this  country,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  at  once  the  price  of  .wheat  in  this  country  will  drop  to  the  level  of 
the  price  of  wheat  in  Canada,  which  is,  as  I  have  shown,  from  5  to  15  cents 
lower. 

The  difference  is  more  marked  between  the  prices  of  barley  in  this  country 
and  in  Canada  than  in  the  case  of  wheat.  Barley  has  for  a  long  while  sold  in 
this  country  for  very  much  more  than'' it  sells  in  Canada,  running  from  25  to 
30  cents  a  bushel  more.  We  do  not  export  barley.  Nobody  claims  that.  To 
say  that  the  duties  on  barley  in  this  country  are  not  operative  is  to  disregard 
all  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  price  of  barley  here  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bryan,  for  years  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  knew 
the  effect  of  taking  the  duty  off  of  barley  when  he  was  in  the  House  at  the  time 
the  Wilson  bill  was  adopted.  He  came  from  a  barley-producing  State,  and 
when  the  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  that 
product  to  20  per  cent,  he  and  a  few  other  Democrats  from  the  barley-produc- 
ing States  Joined  with  the  Republicans  and  raised  the  duty  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  and  on  barley  malt  to  35  per  cent 

Mr.  Reeo.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  pRESiOEsrT.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  did  not  rise  to  question  the  statement,  because  I  do  not  know 
.whether  Mr.  Bryan  was  In  favor  of  a  duty  on  barley  or  not.  But  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  why  barley  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States.    What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  should  suppose,  Mr.  President — I  have  not  examined  that 
question — ^probably  it  is  because,  as  respects  barley,  Canada  is  on  an  export 
basis  while  we  are  not.    It  produces  more  than  it  consumes,  while  we  do  not 

Mr.  Reed.  Does  the  Senator  believe  that  that  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  I  believe  that  another  reason  is  that  when  there  are 
92,000,000  customers  for  a  product  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  it  will  be 
higher  than  when  there  are  only  8,000,000  consumers  of  a  product  and  there  is 
too  much  of  it 

Mr.  Reed.  Then  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  we  can  not  raise 
enough  barley  in  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  price  is  higher? 
I  want  to  ask  him  now  if  he  takes  the  position  that  when  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  can  not  raise  enough  of  an  article  to  feed  the  people  of  the 
United  States  they  then  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  an  additional  price  on 
food  products — if  that  is  his  Democratic  doctrine. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  stated  very  explicitly  that  the  farmers  who  came  here 
asking  that  the  duties  on  these  things,  their  products,  be  not  removed  did  not 
come  asking  for  protection.  They  came  simply  asking  that  their  products 
should  be  treated  like  the  products  of  every  other  class  of  people  in  this 
country.  I  am  not  here  advocating  and  supporting  the  duties  that  are  upon 
barley  or  any  other  farm  products  if  th^  are  too  high  for  revenue  purposes. 
My  belief,  however,  is  that  the  duties  upon  farm  products  are,  as  a  rule,  mod- 
erate compared  with  those  on  manufactured  products  in  this  bill  and  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

Mr.  Reed.  What  is  the  duty  on  barley? 

Mr.  Simmons.  At  present? 

Mr.  Reed.  Te& 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  it  is  30  cents  a  bushel.    I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that 

Mr.  Nelson.  Thirty  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Simmons.  But  the  Senator  does  not  let  me  finish.  I  am  not  arguing,  and 
I  have  stated  that  I  am  not  arguing,  in  support  of  high-protective  duties  on  farm 
products. 

The  argument  I  am  making  is  the  argument  the  farmers  made  when  they 
came  before  the  committee,  that  the  things  they  sell  should  not  be  put  upon  the 
free  list  while  the  things  they  buy  remain  on  the  protected  list — ^that  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  and  of  the  soil  should  not  be  put  upon  a  free-trade  ba^s 
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whUe  the  products  of  the  factory  remain  on  the  protected  basis,  as  is  provided 
In  this  bill. 

That  is  my  contention.  I  am  not  defending  the  duties  placed  upon  farm  prod- 
ucts by  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  or  any  other  bill.  I  am  like  the  Senator  from 
Missouri — in  favor  of  a  revenue  tariff.  Nevertheless,  I  am  opposed  to  removing 
all  duties  on  farm  products  while  in  practical  effect  increasing  the  protection  on 
the  manufactures  of  those  products,  as  this  bill  in  some  instances  does,  as  I  can 
and  shall  demonstrate.  The  Senator  claims  that  the  duties  on  farm  products, 
which  I  am  insisting  shall  not  be  entirely  removed  unless  the  duties  on  those 
things  the  farmer  buys  are  also  removed,  are  protective  duties,  and  that  in 
taking  this  position  I  am  advocating  those  duties. 

Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator,  who  is  supporting  this  bill  which  retains  an 
average  duty  of  about  20  per  cent  on  all  manufactured  products  included  in  its 
provisions — duties  highly  protective,  almost  prohibitive  as  against  Canada--doe8 
the  Senator,  in  giving  his  support  to  this  bill,  wish  to  be  understood  as  standing 
for  these  highly  protective  duties?  Does  he  wish  to  be  understood  as  stand- 
ing for  the  increases  in  protection  which  this  bill  gives  the  packers,  millers,  and 
the  brewers? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  lowered. 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  is  nominally  lowered,  but  by  reason  of  the  tACt  that  the  raw 
materials  of  these  manufacturers  and  trusts  are  put  upon  the  free  list,  the 
amoimt  of  protection  that  remains  is  higher  and  greater  by  something  over  100 
per  cent  than  the  amount  in  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  purely  speculative. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  intend  to  get  away  from  the  question  I  was  asking  the 
Senator  or  to  let  the  Senator  get  away  from  it  if  I  can  help  it  The  Senator  has 
stated  that  the  price  of  barley  is  very  much 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  will  answer  the  Senator,  if  that  is  what  he  wishes  me  to  do. 
I  am  not  advocating  the  present  duty  on  barley.  I  think  that  duty  too  high. 
I  would  favor  its  reduction  to  a  revenue  basis.  But  that  is  not  he  question. 
The  question  I  am  discussing  is  whether  these  duties  on  farm  products  are 
operative  in  present  conditions  and  whether  they  should  be  entirely  removed 
while  protective  duties  are  retained  upon  the  manufactured  products  with 
which  this  bill  deals.  I  am  contending  against  the  wholesale  removal  of  the 
duties  on  farm  products  while  the  duties  on  the  finished  products  are  retained ; 
and  I  am  denying  the  proposition  of  the  advocates  of  this  measure  that  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  farm  products  will  not  affect  the  price  of  farm  products 
In  this  country.  In  taking  this  position,  I  am  not  advocating  those  duties  any 
more  than  the  supporters  of  this  bill  are  advocating  the  protective  duties  it 
retains  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  fh)m  North  Carolina  yield  further  to 
the  Soiator  ttom  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  stated  that  the  tariff  on  barley  was  about  SO  per 
cent 

Mr.  Bajlet.  Thirty  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  say  that    I  said  80  cents  a  bushel  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  says  we  can  not,  in  this  country,  raise  enough  to  sup- 
ply our  people.  He  then  says  that  he  is  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue.  I  want 
to  ask  him  if  this  tariff  of  SO  cents  a  bushel  has  not  been  practically  prohibitive, 
and  if  it  Is  not  a  protective  tariff  rather  than  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  will  be  no  controversy  between  the  Senator  and  mys^ 
about  Uie  tariff  on  this  particular  item.  I  voted  against  the  increase  made  in 
the  duty  on  barley  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  I  am  not  justifying  it  any  more 
than  I  suppose  tlie  Senator  means,  by  voting  for  this  bill,  to  justify  the  still 
higher  duties  it  retains  on  barley  malt,  the  manufactured  article. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  has  said  that  his  opposition  to  this  bill  arises  from  the 
fftct  that  we  are  taking  the  tariff  off  for  the  fanner  and  giving  him  no  compen- 
sation. 

Ifr.  Simmons.  The  argument  I  am  now  making — and  the  Senator  must  not 
confuse  the  proposition  I  am  now  discussing  with  some  other  proposition — ^is  to 
■how,  as  I  have  several  times  distinctly  stated,  that  the  President  and  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill  are  not  correct  when  they  assert  that  the  duties  on  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  it  is  proposed  to  repeal,  are  not  operative  as  to  the  three  staple  prod- 
nets  I  am  discussing. 
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Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  this  queetion :  If  he  has  not  stood  on  the 
platforms  of  his  State  and  the  platforms  of  this  country  for  many  years  de- 
nouncing the  protection  measures,  as  applied  to  the  farmer,  as  utterly  inopera- 
tiTe  and  useless,  and  as  a  mere  sop  thrown  to  the  farmer?  Has  he  not  done  It 
a  thousand  times  on  a  thousand  platforms? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  the  Senator  that  that  was  my 
view  in  times  past  with  respect  to  most  of  the  duties  on  farm  products.  But  In 
the  light  of  the  facts  that  have  been  revealed  in  the  investigations  and  volumi- 
nous hearing  made  by  .the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  of  this 
question — on  account  of  the  fact  of  our  diminishing  exports  of  these  products, 
and  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now  practically  upon  a  nonexporting 
basis  as  to  them,  all  of  which  facts  have  been  indeniably  established  by  the 
statistics  and  testimony  presented  to  the  committee  at  the  last  and  present 
session — I  am  satisfied,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  these  duties  are  operative 
as  to  the  products  that  I  have  been  discussing. 

•Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  say  now  operative? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  said  operative — operative  exactly  as  the  President  contends 
they  are  not  operative. 

Mr.  Williams.  Operative  how?    As  protection? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Operative  in  the  sense  that  there  are  importations  which  have 
to  pay  these  duties. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Operates  for  protection  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oifer^tes  to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  wheat  of  this  country 
Binldng  down  to  the  export  level  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  operates  to  the  protection  of  the  producer? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Just  as  the  duties  in  this  bill  on  the  manufactures  of  these 
farm  products,  which  duties  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  insisting  shall  not 
be  either  repealed  or  reduced,  operate  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  those 
products. 

Mr.  Williams.  Never  mind  about  the  other  items.  But  the  duties  upon  these 
agricultural  products,  you  contend,  now  operate  as  protection? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Tes ;  just  as  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  products  embraced 
in  the  bill  operate  as  protection.  I  am  iusisting  that  you  must  not  discriminate 
against  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  favor  of  other  interests. 

If  you  will  reduce  the  duty  on  the  things  the  farmer  buys,  then  I  will  vote  for 
your  bill.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  willing  that  the  duties  of  the  present 
law  OD  farm  products  shall  be  wiped  out  while  the  duties  on  the  manufactures 
of  those  products  as  well  as  upon  the  manufactures  the  farmer  buys  in  making 
his  crops  are  retained  or  only  immaterially  reduced. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  understand  the  contention  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  be  that  he  will  not  vote  for  the  reqioval  of  protection  in  any 
instance  unless  he  can  get  an  opportunity  to  remove  protection  in  all  its  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  understands  me  as  saying  that  I  will  not  Tote  to 
raise  or  retain  protective  duties  on  manufactured  products  and  for  free  trade  in 
farm  products. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  bill  does  not  raise  the  duties  on  manufactured  products 
nor  the  duty  on  a  single  manufactured  product 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  does  not  reduce  the  effective  protection  on  the  manufac- 
turer's products,  but  increases  it  by  giving  him  free  raw  materials*. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  does  not  raise  the  duties  on  a  single  manufactured  product, 
and  lowers  duties  on  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  there  are  nominal  reductions,  but  the  duties 
retained  on  manufkctured  products  are  more  protective  as  against  Canada, 
where  cost-influencing  conditions  are  similar  to  those  in  this  country,  than  are 
the  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  upon  the  same  articles  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  or  Germany,  where  conditions  are  dissimilar  to  ours. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  give  to  the  Senate  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  bill  raises  a  duty  upon  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  the  Senator  will  wait,  I  will  show  that  tlie  bill  raises  the 
protection  on  a  number  of  articles.  It  is  tlie  protection  and  not  the  rate  that  is 
important. 

Mr.  WnxjAMS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  do  it,  because  I  make  the  aaBertion  tliat 
the  bill  does  not  in  any  single  instance  raise  the  rate  of  duty  npon  a  Blntfe 
manufactured  article  or  upon  a  single  finished  product 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  does  not  nominally,  and  I  have  not  stated  that  it  did.  What 
I  stated  is  that  by  taking  the  duty  off  of  the  raw  product  of  the  packers  and  tiie 
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millers  and  tbe  brewers  the  duties  retained,  though  nominally  reduced,  ai'e  more 
protective  by  far  than  the  duties  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  further  to 
the  Sonntor  from  Mi&iHissippl  ? 

Mr.  SiifMONR.  Cortfllnly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  nhall  not  trouble  the  Seuator  from  North  Carolina  much 
longer.  I  understand  his  contention  to  be  that  the  protection  against  the  con- 
samer  consists  in  the  difference  between  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  so  called, 
and  the  duty  upon  the  finished  product.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  and  has  it  not  been 
eloquently  maintained  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  and  does  not 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  maintain,  that  the  measure  of  protection,  in 
80  tfiT  as  it  maintains  or  fixes  price,  consists  in  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the 
finished  product ;  and  if  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished  product  be  reduced  by 
this  bill,  no  matter  what  else  happens,  then  the  protection  to  the  detriment  of 
the  American  consumer  is  reduced  just  that  far? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hare  asked  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  the  question, 
and  I  Bhonld  like  to  have  a  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  had  better  let  me  answer  the  question  he  has 
already  asked  before  asking  another. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  asking  another.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the  measure 
of  robbery,  the  measure  of  governmental  larceny,  the  measure  of  protection 
a^ftlnst  the  consumer  does  not  consist  In  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished 
prod  net  V 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  let  roe  illustrate.  Does  not  the  Senator  under- 
stand that  If  there  is  a  duty  of  26  cents  upon  a  finished  product  and  a  duty  of 
10  cents  upon  the  raw  material  out  of  which  that  product  is  made.  If  the  duty 
on  the  finished  product  is  reduced  6  cents  and  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  is 
taken  off  altogether,  the  effective  protection  on  the  finished  product  will  be 
greater  than  before? 

Mr.  WiLUAMB.  When  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  asks  me  that  question, 
I  wlU  answer  distinctly  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  not  an  Intellect 
so  acute  as  to  perceive  that. 

Mr.  SiMMONB.  The  Senator's  intellect  Is  acute  enough. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  were  26  per  cent,  th^ 
regardless  of  what  the  duty  was  on  the  raw  material,  if  that  duty  were  re- 
duced to  16  per  cent  the  reduction  of  duty  in  favor  of  the  consumer  would  be 
10  per  cent,  and  unless  some  other  factor  entered  to  disturb  the  equation  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  be  lowered  just  that  much.  No  amount  of  refine- 
ment and  "  subtraction  and  addition  '*  can  make  anything  else  out  of  it 

Mr.  Simmons.  Then  the  Senator  says  the  practice  In  all  tariff  bills  of  adding 
enough  duty  to  the  finished  product  to  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the 
duty  on  his  raw  material  Is  based  on  an  utterly  false  theory. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  so  far  as  the  capacity  or  ability  of  the  foreign  producer  to 
■end  his  goods  to  the  American  market  is  concerned,  yes.  Take  shoes  and  hides, 
for  example.  When  you  reduced  the  duty  on  hides  you  enabled  the  shoe  manu- 
facturer to  reduce  the  duty  on  shoes. 

Mr.  Simmons.  He  did  not  do  It,  though. 

Mr.  WiLiXAMB.  I  am  not  through.  But  you  do  not  compel  him.  When  you 
went  further  and  reduced  the  duty  on  shoes  you  compelled  him  to  reduce  his 
price.  So  with  this.  When  you  reduce  the  duty  on  dressed  meat,  when  you  re- 
duce the  duty  on  flour,  when  you  reduce  tlie  duty  upon  the  other  finished  articles, 
jou  compel  the  American  producer  to  meet  the  foreign  producer  with  a  lessened 
inlce. 

In  further  answer  to  what  the  Senator  ftom  North  Carolina  answers  to  me^ 
I  will  Bay,  in  forming  a  just  tariff  to  the  American  producer,  every  time  you 
pot  a  duty  upon  raw  materials  you  must  just  by  that  much  increase  the  duty 
upon  the  flnlBhed  product 

Mr.  BiMMONB.  Suppose  you  take  off  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  and  do  not 
take  it  off  of  the  finished  product,  what  is  the  effect? 

Mr.  WaxiAMB.  Not  necessarily  anything;  but  when  you  reduce  the  duty  on 
Oie  llniabed  product,  regardless  of  what  you  have  fixed  upon  the  raw  material, 
then  you  f6rce  the  American  producer  of  the  finished  product  to  lower  his 
prIeaB  in  the  American  market,  if  indeed  they  are  not  already  so  low  that  the 
teclgner  can  not  compete  with  him.  When  you  reduce  the  duty  on  the  raw 
material  jou  merely  oiable  him  to  lower  his  price,  and  Qod  alone  can  make 
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him  do  it  unless  he  wants  to;  but  when  you  add  to  that  a  reduction  on  the 
finished  product  then  you  compel  him  to  do  that  which  in  common  faimefis  he 
ought  to  do,  because  by  cheapening  his  cost  of  production  you  have  enabled 
him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  we  have  had  an  illustration  of  this  forcing  the 
producer  of  the  finished  product  to  reduce  his  price  by  taking  the  duty  off  of 
his  raw  materials  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  but  not  sufficiently  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  finished  product — ^just  as  this  bill  does.  We  took  the  duty  off 
of  hides,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says.  At  the  same  time  we  reduced 
the  duties  on  shoes,  the  finished  product,  to  15  per  cent.  The  shoe  manufacturer 
gave  up  10  per  cent  on  shoes  and  saved  15  per  cent  on  the  hides  used  in  making 
them.  His  effective  protection  was  not  reduced  but  increased.  Instead  of  forc- 
ing the  Shoe  Trust  to  reduce  the  price  of  shoes — to  abate  their  larceny,  to  adopt 
his  language — as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that  line  of  action  should 
do,  it  has  enabled  that  heartless  combination  to  increase  their  exaction  from 
the  wearers  of  shoes.  Speculation  and  theory  may  be  attractive,  but  facts  are 
real. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct  in  his  general  proposition  that  reducing  the 
duty  on  the  finished  product  below  the  prohibitive  point  will  expose  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  to  that  extent  to  foreign  competition. 

The  practical  question  we  are  discussing  here  is  not  whether  the  slight  reduc- 
tions made  in  the  duties  on  manufactured  products  from  Canada  is  going  to 
result  in  additional  importations  from  that  country,  thereby  increasing  competi- 
tion, because  everybody  knows  that  Canada  is  not  an  exporter  of  these  things; 
that  she  can  not  compete  with  our  manufacturers  in  these  products;  and  that 
the  duties  retained  are  as  protective  as  against  her,  on  account  of  similarity  of 
conditions,  in  labor  and  material  cost,  as  twice  that  amount  would  be  against 
our  real  competitors. 

That  is  not  the  practical  question  here  at  all ;  the  practical  question  is.  Will 
the  manufacturer  be  forced  by  these  slight  reductions  to  reduce  his  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  if  not  forced  to  do  so,  where  he  is  given  his  raw  materials  free, 
will  he  voluntarily  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  his  saving  or  put  it  in  his 
pocket? 

Mr.  President,  while  this  bill  will  help  the  manufacturer,  there  is  not  a  line 
in  it  that  promises  the  consumer  of  manufactured  goods  any  relief  from  his 
tariff  burdens. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  simply  want  to  correct  the  statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  makes  as  to  my  position  on  this  question.  I  have  never  maintained, 
or  if  I  have  ever  made  such  a  declaration  on  the  floor,  it  was  made  in  the 
confusion  of  debate  here  and  did  not  correctly  represent  my  views — tiiat  the 
duty  on  the  finished  product  represents  the  manufacturers'  protection,  bat  I 
have  always  maintained 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  state  that.  I  said  it  measured  the  protection  against 
the  consumer — the  price  fixing  protection.  It  might  leave  an  opportunity  for 
greater  profit  to  the  manufacturer  while  lowering  price  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  I  have  always  contended  is  that  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product  regulates,  so  far  as  the  tariff  duty  regulates  it  at  all,  the  manufacturer's 
price  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  home  market. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  the  home  market.  I  can  well  conceive,  and  I  have  main- 
tained  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  you  can  increase  the  manufacturer's 
real  protection  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  his  selling  price.  In  other 
words,  if  you  reduce  his  cost  of  production  30  per  cent,  while  you  reduce  the 
duty  on  his  finished  product  only  20  per  cent,  he  has  a  clear  net  gain  of  10  per 
cent  in  his  protection.  There  are  two  ends  at  which  the  manufacturer  may  be 
protected.  One  is  the  producing  end,  the  other  is  the  selling  end,  and  I  take  it 
you  can  Just  as  effectively  protect  him  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production  as 
you  can  by  increasing  his  selling  price. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PsEsmENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  tb» 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  bear  him  demand  it,  or  I  should  have  given  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  wants  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  know  how  troublesome  it  is  and  how  disagree- 
able it  is  to  have  a  Senator's  speech  interrupted  in  this  way,  and  I  authorize 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  when  he  comes  to  print  his  speech  in  the 
Recobo  or  in  pamphlet  form,  to  cut  out  whatever  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Senator,  but  I  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  long  been  waiting  patiently  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Just  one  minute.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  for  some 
little  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  between  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  has 
strayed  far  away  from  the  question  which  I  was  discussing.  I  was  discussing 
the  question,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted  from  it,  whether  taking  the 
duties  off  the  farm  products,  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  would  operate  to 
reduce  the  price  of  farm  products,  and  whether  those  duties  are  operative  at 
present.  But  before  I  get  back  to  that  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  further  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  subject  of  free  raw  materials.  I  want 
to  say  to  that  Senator  that  I  am  not  as  favorably  inclined  as  he  seems  to 
be  to  enlarging  the  free  list. 

Mr.  President,  with  one-half  of  the  product  imported  into  this  country 
already  upon  the  free  list  it  is  now  proposed  to  enormously  add  to  that  list 
tyy  putting  upon  it  practically  all  the  natural  products  of  the  country.  That 
is  not  in  keeping  with  Democratic  doctrine;  that  is  not  in  conformity  with 
that  great  Democratic  measure  known  as  the  Walker  tariff,  which  has  been 
the  model  Democratic  tariff  in  this  country  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  free  list  in  the  Walker  tariff  does  not  comprise  much  over  half  a  page  of 
printed  matter.  The  Democratic  theory,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
great  Democrats  of  that  day,  was  that  all  the  products  of  the  country  should 
bear  equally  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  should  participate  equally  in  the 
incidental  benefits  of  our  tariff  system.  If  that  doctrine  be  carried  out, 
tariff  taxes  would  not  bear  heavily  on  any  part  of  the  people,  nor  would  it 
furnish  another  part,  and  a  very  small  part,  the  opportunity  to  rob  and 
oppress  the  millions. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  insist  upon  this  interruption,  but  I 
started  this  controversy  by  asking  a  couple  of  questions,  and  I  wus  not  through. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Which  I  thought  I  answered  half  a  dozen  times,  if  the  Senator 
will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  were  preliminary  to  the  question  I  now  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Will  the  Senator  state  whether  the  question  he  is  going  to  ask 
Is  pertinent  to  the  subject  I  am  discussing?  I  do  not  wish  to  have  tlie  thread 
of  my  argument  broken. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  exactly  pertinent,  if  I  understand  the  theory  of  the  Senator, 
and  it  is  not  to  interrupt  that  I  rise,  but  I  want  to  get  such  elucidntlon  of  this 
matter  as  the  Senator,  with  his  great  ability,  can  give.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  now  to  be  that  the  effect  of  the  reciprocity  bill  will  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  nnd  certain  other  farm  products  to  the  farmer,  but 
that  it  will  not  reduce  the  price  to  that  extent  to  the  consumer;  In  other  words. 
In  taking  the  duty  off  of  the  raw  material,  the  benefit  will  never  reach  the  con- 
sumer, because  a  trust  of  some  kind,  completely  dominating  our  market,  will 
simply  absorb  that  benefit. 

I  understand  that  to  be  his  position,  and  to  be  his  position  esi)ecially  with 
reference  to  wheat  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question :  If  he  means  to 
say  to  this  Sennte  nnd  to  the  country  that  there  is  a  milling  trust?  I  call 
bis  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  were 
in  1905 — the  last  year  as  to  which  I  am  able  to  get  statistics — 10,051  separate 
and  distinct  milling  institutions  in  the  United  States;  that  they  ran  from  72 
In  number  in  New  Hampshire  to  as  high  as  1.195  In  the  Stiite  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  Is  so  ably  represented  by  the  Sena- 
tor, bad  234. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Xow,  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
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much  as  that  on  all  the  lnii)lements  that  go  to  the  farmer's  place  from  Canada. 
Yet  we  repeal  the  duty  on  wheat  wholly  and  we  only  reduce  the  duty  on  all  these 
agricultural  implements. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stone.  I  should  like  to  say 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  did  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  reply  to  Just  one  other  thing  about  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  must  ask  Senators  not  to  altogether  take  me  off  my  feet.  I 
want 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  that,  I  trust,  Mr.  President. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  has  said  that  we  made  a  discrimination 
in  this  bill.  We  make  no  discrimination.  We  are  meeting  a  condition  which  Is 
presented  to  us.  The  question  that  I  want  to  put  to  him  and  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  to  men  who  seem  to  agree  with  him — and  there  are 
very  few  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 

Mr.  Simmons.  There  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  country,  though. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  this:  If  we  divide  into  two  camps,  one  of  which  makes  a 
fetish  of  "free  raw  material,"  and  the  other  of  which  makes  a  fetish  of 
"antifree  raw  material,''  we  can  never  come  to  a  vote,  while  we  are  called 
upon  to  reduce  any  particular  protective  duty,  without  finding  part  of  us  voting 
with  the  Republicans,  on  the  ground  that  until  we  can  reduce  it  as  that  part 
would  wish  they  will  not  reduce  it  upon  the  given  article;  and  thus  a  part  of 
us  are  left  always  voting  with  the  Republicans  for  protection. 

Here,  for  example.  Is  a  protective  duty  on  barley  and  a  protective  duty  on 
flax.  The  idea  that  the  difference  between  two  duties  is  the  measure  of  Demo- 
cratic opposition  is  a  mistake,  for  this  reason,  because  the  Democratic  opposition 
to  protectionalism  Is  merely  that  it  robs  the  consumer,  and  if  you  reduce  the 
duty  on  the  finished  product  you  are  benefiting  the  consumer  just  that  far 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  the  duty  on  both  barley  and  flax  is  as  low  as  a  Democratic 
House  has  found  itself  able  to  reduce  the  duty  on  woolen  manufactures. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  another  thing.  It  is 
not  the  rate  of  duty  that  constitutes  its  character«as  protectionism.  It  is  the 
not  the  rate  of  a  duty  that  consitutes  its  character  as  protectionism.  It  is  the 
effect  of  the  duty.  A  10  per  cent  duty  upon  one  article  may  be  prohibitive,  while 
a  50  per  cent  duty  upon  another  might  not  be,  but  might  admit  importation. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Oarblina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true;  and  yet  no  man  living  will  contend  that  the  10 
per  cent  duty  Is  as  objectionable  as  one  of  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Williams.  It  Is  not,  even  if  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  not,  because  a  50  per  cent  duty  will  increase  the  mann- 
facturers'  exaction  against  the  consumer  50  per  cent,  while  a  10  per  cent 
duty  can  only  add  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  in  point  of  degree  the  Senator  is  right,  but  in  kind  they 
are  liable  to  the  same  Democratic  objection,  because  they  are  both  prohibitive. 
The  point,  the  Democratic  point  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  If  I  understand 
the  teaching  of  the  fathers  of  the  party,  is  the  maximum  revenue  point,  within 
governmental  needs,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  Democratic  doctrine.  The 
Democratic  doctrine  Is  the  lowest  rate  below  the  maximum  revenue-producing 
point  that  will  support  the  Government. 

Mr.  Williams.  Democrats  believe  in  increasing  the  revenue  by  decreaising 
the  duties. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Democratic  doctrine  is  the  lowest  rate  below  the  maxlmam 
tariflf-produclng  point  that  will  support  the  Government. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  more  correct  statement  of  it  It  is  the  maximoni 
revenue  point,  provided  the  Government  needs  that  amount  of  revenue. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  please  give  his 
attention  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  that  I  had  the  permission  of  the  Chair. 

The  YiOK  President.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  was  demanding  the 
floor. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  hear  blm  demand  it,  or  I  should  have  given  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  he  wants  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  know  how  troublesome  it  is  and  how  disagree- 
jible  it  is  to  have  a  Senator's  speech  interrupted  in  this  way,  and  I  authorize 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  when  he  comes  to  print  his  speech  in  the 
Record  or  in  pamphlet  form,  to  cut  out  whatever  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Senator,  but  I  will  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  long  been  waiting  patiently  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Just  one  minute.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  for  some 
little  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  between  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  has 
strayed  far  away  from  the  question  which  I  was  discussing.  I  was  discussing 
the  question,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted  from  it,  whether  taking  the 
duties  off  the  farm  products,  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  would  operate  to 
reduce  the  price  of  farm  products,  and  whether  those  duties  are  operative  at 
present.  But  before  I  get  back  to  that  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  further  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  the  subject  of  free  raw  materials.  I  want 
to  say  to  that  Senator  that  I  am  not  as  favorably  inclined  as  he  seems  to 
be  to  enlarging  the  free  list. 

Mr.  President,  with  one-half  of  the  product  imported  into  this  country 
already  upon  the  free  list  it  is  now  proposed  to  enormously  add  to  that  list 
toy  putting  upon  it  practically  all  the  natural  products  of  the  country.  That 
is  not  in  keeping  with  Democratic  doctrine;  that  is  not  in  conformity  with 
that  great  Democratic  measure  known  as  the  Walker  tariff,  which  has  been 
the  model  Democratic  tariff  in  this  country  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  free  list  in  the  Walker  tariff  does  not  comprise  much  over  half  a  page  of 
printed  matter.  The  Democratic  theory,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
great  Democrats  of  that  day,  was  that  all  the  products  of  the  country  should 
bear  equally  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  should  participate  equally  in  the 
Incidental  benefits  of  our  tariff  system.  If  that  doctrine  be  carried  out, 
tariff  taxes  would  not  bear  heavily  on  any  part  of  the  people,  nor  would  it 
furnish  another  part,  and  a  very  small  part,  the  opportunity  to  rob  and 
oppress  the  millions. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  insist  upon  this  Interruption,  but  I 
started  this  controversy  by  asking  a  couple  of  questions,  and  I  was  not  through. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Which  I  thought  I  answered  half  a  dozen  times,  if  the  Senator 
will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  They  were  preliminary  to  the  question  I  now  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Will  the  Senator  state  whether  the  question  he  is  going  to  ask 
is  pertinent  to  the  subject  I  nm  discussing?  I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  thread 
of  my  argument  broken. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  Is  exactly  pertinent,  if  I  understand  the  theory  of  the  Senator, 
and  it  is  not  to  interrupt  that  I  rise,  but  I  want  to  get  such  elucidation  of  this 
matter  as  the  Senator,  with  his  great  ability,  can  give.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position  now  to  be  that  the  effect  of  the  reciprocity  bill  will  be  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  certain  other  farm  products  to  the  farmer,  but 
that  it  will  not  reduce  the  price  to  that  extent  to  the  consumer ;  in  other  words, 
in  taking  the  duty  off  of  the  raw  material,  the  benefit  will  never  reach  the  con- 
sumer, because  a  trust  of  some  kind,  completely  dominating  our  market,  will 
simply  absorb  thot  benefit 

I  understand  that  to  be  his  position,  and  to  be  his  position  esiieclally  with 
reference  to  wheat.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question :  If  he  means  to 
say  to  this  Senate  and  to  the  country  that  there  is  a  milling  trust?  I  call 
hia  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  were 
In  1905 — the  last  year  as  to  which  I  am  able  to  get  statistics — 10,051  separate 
and  distinct  milling  institutions  in  the  United  States;  that  they  ran  from  72 
In  number  in  New  Hampshire  to  as  high  as  1,195  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  so  ably  represented  by  the  Sena- 
tor, bad  234. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Now,  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
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Mr.  Reed.  To  conclude  my  statement,  so  that  the  Senator  can  answer  It  al! 
at  once — ^and  I  will  not  again  interrupt  him  further,  unless,  If  his  answer  does 
not  suit  me,  I  will  reply 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  Senator  can  interrupt  me  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  because  the  Senator  wants  to  finish  his 
speech,  and  it  is  proper  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  off  any  interruption. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  means  to  say  that  these  10,051  separate  mill- 
ing institutions  in  this  country,  all  having  access  to  the  market,  and  conse- 
quently having  the  benefit  of  this  cheap  wheat  when  it  comes,  are  so  united  and 
bound  together  that  that  benefit  will  not  reach  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  able  to  say  categorically  that  the  flour 
millers  are  in  a  trust.  I  could  not  prove  it.  But  by  means  entirely  effective 
for  the  purpose  they  seem  able  to  control  the  price  of  fiour.  Like  many  other 
industries,  not  outwardly  controlled  by  a  central  trust,  they  seem  by  a  mutual 
understanding  to  have  succeeded  pretty  well  in  establishing  and  niatntalnin;; 
the  prices  of  their  products  and  avoiding  very  troublesome  competition  between 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  South  there  are  hundreds  of  cottonseed-oil  mills.  I  do 
not  suppose  technically  they  constitute  a  trust,  yet  in  some  mysterious  way  they 
fix  the  price  of  the  seed  they  buy  and  of  their  several  products.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  competition.  The  effect  on  the  consumer  is  about  the  same  as  if  they 
were  in  a  trust.  Their  number  seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  it.  There 
are  27,000  lumber  mills  in  this  country  as  against  10,000  fiour  mills  according 
to  the  Senator,  yet  there  are  those  who  never  tire  in  denouncing  them  as  a  part 
of  a  gigantic  trust. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sen«i- 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  keeps  talking  combinations,  and  he  has  talked  about 
combinations  in  other  things,  but  I  am  limiting  my  question  to  the  fiour  business. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  answered  the  question  of  the  Senator  and  given  him  all 
of  my  knowledge  about  it  and  all  of  my  facts.  I  do  not  say  that  about  the 
fiour  mills,  but  I  do  say  if  they  have  no  arrangement  by  which  they  regulate 
the  price  of  fiour,  it  is  very  strange  that  the  price  of  fiour  is  practically  the  same 
everywhere  in  the  United  States ;  and  I  want  to  say  further  if  they  have  no  such 
arrangement  they  would  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  seems  to 
generally  obtain  in  our  industrial  system. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  knows  of  a  single  particle  of  evi- 
dence, outside  of  the  mere  fact  that  the  prices  are  about  the  same,  of  any  com- 
bination between  the  fiour  mills  of  his  own  State,  over  200  of  them,  and  the 
other  fiour  mills  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  have  answered  that  fully.  I  have  given  the 
Senate  the  benefit  of  all  the  information  I  have  about  it,  as  well  as  the  benefit 
of  my  deductions.    It  is  not  necessary  to  go  on  repeating  question  and  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  the  Senate  of  what  I  was  discussing  before  I 
was  Interrupted,  because  I  want  to  get  back  to  that.  I  was  discussing  the 
question,  in  answer  to  the  President's  contention  in  all  of  his  recent  speeches, 
whether  the  duties  on  farm  products  were  operative,  and,  if  operative,  whether 
their  removal  would  not  In  some  way  injuriously  affect  the  farmer?  I  take  it 
that  nobody  will  contend  that  the  duty  on  cattle  is  not  operative. 

Last  year  we  imported  from  Mexico  188,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  duty  we 
collected  on  Mexican  cattle  amounted  to  about  $600,000.  We  only  import  about 
5,000  head  from  Canada,  but  Canada  exported  159,000  head  of  cattle  to  Great 
Britain.  Why  did  Canada  not  exiwrt  those  159,000  head  of  cattle  to  the 
United  States?  We  are  right  at  her  door.  Why  did  she  send  them  across  the 
sea?  Because  we  have  a  duty  against  Canadian  cattle  ahd  Great  Britain  has 
no  duty  against  them.  They  went  there  because  they  could  go  free.  They  do 
not  come  here  to  be  sold  in  competition  with  our  native  cattle,  because  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  duty  to  get  in  our  markets.  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  duty  against  Canadian  cattle  has  not  been  operative.  Remove  the 
duty  upon  cattle  from  Canada  and  the  bulk  of  the  160,000  now  sent  to  Great 
Britain  will  be  sent  here,  which,  added  to  the  188,000  from  Mexico,  will  make 
our  importations  of  cattle  about  400,000  head  a  year. 
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The  fact  that  the  present  duty  on  cattle  excludes  so  largely  importations  from 
Canada,  while  not  having  the  same  effect  against  Mexico,  illustrates  and  con- 
finDS  the  contention  I  shall  make  Inter  (when  I  come  to  discuss  the  reductions 
Jn  duties  on  manufactures  which  this  bill  makes)  that  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  conditions  here  and  there  a  small  duty  against  Canada  is  more 
protectiye  than  a  much  larger  duty  against  most  other  countries. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  the  duties  on  these  staple  products  of  the 
farm  are  operative  under  present  conditions,  and  that  their  entire  removal  will 
reduce  the  price  which  the  farmer  now  receives. 

Does  this  bill,  as  I  have  alleged  it  does,  while  putting  wheat,  barley,  and  live 
stock  on  the  free  list,  increase  the  protection  of  the  manufactures  of  those 
products? 

It  reduces  the  duty  on  meat  from  li  to  li  cents  per  pound.  It  reduces  the 
duty  on  flour  from  $1  to  50  cents  per  barrel,  but  it  gives  the  packer  and  the 
miller  their  raw  materials  free. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  the  effect  of  this  does  not  actually  increase  instead  of  reduce 
the  net  protection  of  the  manufactures  of  these  products. 

I  have  a  table  here  furnished  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committeer 
by  an  expert  from  the  Treasury  Department  assigned  by  order  of  this  com- 
mittee to  assist  minority  members  in  getting  up  statistics  with  respect  to  the 
tariff  legislation  now  before  us.  This  table  I  submit  will  show  that  as  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  these  raw  materials  this  agreement  greatly  in- 
creases the  protection  offered  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  on  meats  and  flour. 

Effect  of  proposed  reciprocity  upon  the  protection  to  certain  industries. 


Beef  cattle: 

A]lv«,  valued  at  tSO 

Dressed,  700  pounds 

Protection  to  packer 

Swine: 

Alive 

Dressed,  200  pounds 

Protection  to  packer 

Sheep: 

AMve 

Dressed,  190  pounds 

Protection  to  packer 

Wheat: 

4.53  boshelB  (amount  needed  to  make  1  barrel  flour) 

Flour,  1  barrel 

Iflllstuir,  56  pounds 

Protection  to  miller 


Duty. 


Present. 

113.75 
10.50 

Reciprocity. 

18.75 

13.25 

8.75 

1.50 
3.00 

2.50 

1.50 

2.50 

1.50 
2.25 

i.'sii 

.75 

1.87} 

1.13 
11.18 
.10 

1  5ft 

"  io.'w 

.07 
.57 

15 


57 


1  Against  the  packer. 


According  to  this  table,  upon  live  stock,  steers,  valued  at  ^50,  there  is  a 
duty  under  the  present  law  of  $13.75.  When  that  steer  is  dressed,  he  will  dress 
700  pounds,  and  there  is  under  the  present  law  a  duty  on  that  dressed  meat 
of  $10.50.  So  it  is  seen  that  at  present  the  duty  on  the  live  stock  is  $3.75  against 
the  packer  instead  of  in  favor  of  him. 

Now,  take  the  reciprocity  agreement.  On  that  steer  there  is  no  protection. 
On  the  700  pounds  of  meat  there  the  protection  is  $8.75.  So  that  while  the  protec- 
tion under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  $3.75  against  the  meat  packer,  under  this  bill 
the  protection  is  $8.75  plus  $3.75  in  favor  of  the  meat  packer. 

Take  swine.  Take  a  hog,  undressed,  live,  the  duty  is  $1.50.  If  it  dresses 
200  pounds,  the  duty  on  the  meat  is  $3.  So  that  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
the  packer's  net  protection  on  a  hog  dressing  200  pounds  is  $1.50.  I'nder  the 
reciprocity  treaty  there  is  no  duty  on  the  hog,  but  a  duty  of  $2.50  on  the  meat 
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it  dresses.    So  that  under  this  treaty  the  net  protection  of  the  meat  packer  on  a 
200-pound  hog  is  $1  more  than  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

On  the  meat  of  a  sheep  which  will  dress  150  pounds  the  packer  gets  under 
this  treaty  $1.12^  more  protection  than  he  receives  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bllL 

On  the  finished  product  of  wheat  required  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour  the 
miller  will  get  42  cents  more  protection  under  this  agreement  than  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act. 

The  packers,  it  is  true,  do  not  sell  all  the  meat  the  people  consume.  The 
farmer  slaughters  some  and  the  local  butcher  slaughters  some,  but  the  packers 
fix  the  price  of  their  meats,  as  they  do  the  price  of  that  of  all  others. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  If  this  treaty  becomes  a  law  the  packer  and  the  miUer 
will  get  their  raw  materials  cheaper,  but  the  consumer  will  not  get  the  finished 
product  cheaper  except  through  the  grace  of  the  trusts. 

Mr.  Clapp,  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator — if  this  is  not  too  serious  a  question  to 
Inject  any  humor  into  it — to  suggest  whether  we  shall  get  anything  from  the 
generosity  of  the  trusts? 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  is  a  little  humorous,  I  admit,  to  suggest  even  the  remote 
possibility  of  the  trusts  voluntarily  sharing  their  profits  with  anyone. 

Unless  our  experience  with  trusts  is  overturned  in  this  instance  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  they  will  put  the  savings  in  their  own  pockets  and  snap  their 
fingers  at  the  consumer. 

This  will  be  the  result  unless  the  Democratic  contention,  that  the  price  of 
trust  and  tariff  protected  products  is  fixed  without  reference  to  the  cost  ^ 
production,  but  as  high  as  the  tariff  will  allow  and  as  high  as  the  people 
will  stand,  is  false,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  false. 

I  want  to  call  attention  at  this  very  point  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder  before  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Ridder  is  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
which  everybody  knows  is  the  main  power  behind  this  treaty,  is  pushing  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season  in  order  that  the  great  newspaper  publishers  might 
get  their  print  paper  a  little  cheaper.  He  said,  in  substance :  You  can  not  reduce 
the  price  of  the  trust  product  by  removing  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  without 
at  the  same  time  removing  it  from  the  finished  product. 

He  illustrates  with  pulp  and  paper.  Newspapers,  he  said,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Paper  Trust,  and  he  declared  you  could  not  reduce  the  price  of  paper  by 
removing  the  duty  on  pulp,  out  of  which  it  was  made,  unless  you  remove  the 
duty  from  the  finished  product — paper — itself,  and  he  demanded  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  newspapers  the  tariff  should  come  off  of  both  paper  and  pulp. 

The  same  is  true  of  cattle  and  beef,  of  swine  and  pork,  and  wheat  and  flour. 

Paper  is  made  of  pulp ;  but  the  newspapers  do  not  use  pulp ;  they  use  paper. 
Their  concern,  therefore,  is  about  the  price  of  paper  and  not  that  of  pulp. 
Beef  is  the  product  of  the  cow;  pork  is  the  product  of  the  hog;  flour  is  the 
product  of  wheat;  but  the  people  do  not  eat  wheat  or  cows  or  hogs;  they  eat 
flour,  beef,  and  pork.  The  consumer's  concern,  therefore,  is  as  to  the  price  of 
flour,  beef,  and  pork,  and  not  of  wheat,  cows,  and  hogs  The  meat  packers  and 
the  millers  are  in  a  trust.  Just  as  Mr.  Ridder  claims  the  paper  manufacturers 
are  in  a  trust. 

If  you  can  not  reduce  the  price  of  paper  without  reducing  the  duty  on  paper 
as  well  as  pulp,  for  the  same  reason  you  can  not  reduce  the  price  of  flour  and 
meats  without  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  tariff  on  flour  and  meats  as  well 
as  cattle  and  wheat. 

For  the  purpose  of  helping  the  newspapers,  the  bill  removes  the  duty  upon 
both  pulp  and  paper  imported  from  Canada.  Why,  then,  not  take  it  off  of 
flour  and  meat  as  well  as  from  cows  and  wheat? 

Can  anyone,  under  these  circumstances,  give  a  reason  why  the  duly  i»hould 
not  be  taken  off  of  fiour  and  meat  as  well  as  off  of  cows  and  wheat? 

The  only  reason  given  for  this  manifest  discrimination,  this  utter  failure  (tf 
the  treaty  to  relieve  the  consumers  of  meat  and  flour  to  the  same  extent  as 
consumers  of  par>or,  is  the  statement  that  Canada  would  not  consent  to  take  tbe 
duty  off  of  our  meat  and  flour  when  imported  into  that  country,  and  that,  as  tbe 
treaty  was  to  be  a  reciprocal  agreement,  we  could  not  afford  to  take  It  off  of 
meat  and  flour  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada. 
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The  answer  to  that  explanation  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
Canada  should  take  the  daty  off  of  meat  and  flour.  Nobody  is  demanding  that 
she  should.  The  demand  is  not  that  this  duty  be  removed  in  the  interest,  of 
Canada,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  American  consumers.  The  removal  of  this 
duty  as  contended  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  meat  and  flour  eaters  of 
this  country,  and  Canada  could  not  possibly  complain  of  such  a  change  on  our 
part  of  the  agreement,  because  it  would  be  a  change  in  her  favor  without  re- 
quiring any  concessions  on  her  part 

The  second  answer  is  that  the  treaty  is  not  reciprocal  in  all  respects;  it  was 
not  Intended  to  be  so ;  it  is  not  reciprocal  as  to  the  duties  on  pulp  and  paper. 

Under  this  treaty  pulp  and  paper  will  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
free,  but  no  American  pulp  and  paper  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  until  every 
Province  of  the  Dominion  removes  its  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  and  that 
every  sane  man  knows  will  never  happen. 

It  is  not  reciprocal  as  to  the  duty  on  lumber.  It  provides  for  a  duty  on 
Canadian  lumber  of  about  $1  per  1,000  feet,  and  it  exacts  a  duty  of  about  $4.50 
per  1,000  feet  on  our  lumber  imported  into  Canada.  Nor  is  it  reciprocal  as  to 
many  other  item& 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  argument  that  to  change  this  treaty  might  bring 
it  in  conflict  with  the  favored-nation  clause  of  our  commercial  compacts.  In  the 
view  I  take  of  this  matter  I  do  not  think  that  question  is  involved,  or,  at  least, 
not  seriously  involved. 

We  are  not  considering  a  treaty,  although  for  convenience  this  arrangement 
Is  frequently  spoken  of  as  such.  The  President  has  made  no  treaty,  nor  has  he 
made  any  contract  with  Canada.  He  has  no  right  to  make  an  agreement  with 
a  foreign  nation  affecting  the  tariff  except  by  specific  authority  of  Congress, 
and  Congress  has  given  him  no  authority  to  make  such  a  contract 

All  that  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State  have  done  in  the  premises 
was  to  find  out  from  Canada  what  she  would  do  provided  we  would  do  certain 
tilings  tn  which  she  is  interested.  No  contract  has  yet  been  made.  The  Con** 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  Parliament  alone  have  the  power 
Co  make  a  contract  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  what  they  are  now  trying  to  do. 

The  memoranda  of  the  understanding  transmitted  to  us  by  the  President  are 
the  basis  upon  which  these  representative  bodies  of  the  two  countries  are  now 
trying  to  get  together.  What  we  do  here  and  what  is  done  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  not  this  understanding  will  constitute  the  contract,  if  any  is 
made. 

Canada  has  indicated  to  us  that  she  will  do  certain  things  if  we  will  do  certain 
things,  and  we  have  indicated  the  same  thing  to  her.  If  we  pass  this  bill  we 
will  simply  say  to  Canada,  "  Here  are  the  concessions  we  will  make  to  you  if 
you  will  make  the  concessions  to  us  we  understand  you  are  willing  to  make.'* 
W^hen  both  have  acted,  there  will  be  a  contract  and  not  before.  Whether  that 
contract  shall  in  any  way  contravene  the  rights  of  other  nations  having  treaties 
with  us  depends  upon  what  these  two  representative  bodies  make  it  and  not 
upon  the  understanding  which  has  furnished  the  tentative,  so  to  speak,  basis 
tor  mutual  legislation.  Whether  the  equivalents  fixed  in  the  agreement,  as  it 
may  eventually  be  made,  are  equal  is  a  matter  between  the  contracting  nations 
alone. 

While  suggestions  have  been  made  here  that  to  change  the  memoranda  of  the 
andentanding  may  violate  the  favored-nation  clause,  what  has  been  said,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  two  or  three  Senators,  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  expression  of  apprehension  than  of  firm  conviction. 

For  the  purpose  of  benefltini;  the  newspapers,  with  the  approval  and  sanction 
of  the  President,  the  bill  before  us  amends  and  changes  the  paper-and-pulp 
clause  of  the  memoranda  of  the  understanding  made  by  the  administration  with 
Canada,  but  the  newspapers  and  the  President  now  tell  us  that  we  must  not 
amend  the  meat-and-flour  clause  of  the  understanding  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  for  the  consumers  of  these  food-stuffs,  although  such  an  amendment  would 
be  pleasing  to  Canada. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  meat  and  bread  eaters  of  this  country  may  got 
the  same  treatment  through  this  legislation  that  the  newspapers  demand,  I  have 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  bill  putting  meat  and  flour  on  the  free  list,  as 
well  as  live  stock  and  wheat. 

Who  is  opposing  this  amendment? 

Mainly,  the  newspapers,  who,  while  filling  their  columns  with  demands  for 
cheaper  necessaries  for  the  masses  and  denouncing  the  greed  of  the  trusts,  ore 
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unwilling  that  this  bill  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  Rive  the  bread  and  meat 
eaters  the  same  relief  from  the  extortions  of  the  Beef  and  Flour  Trusts  that  it 
as  amended  gives  them  from  that  of  the  Paper  Trust 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes  some  slight  reductions  in  the  duties  on  manu- 
factures other  than  farm  and  forest  products,  but  an  analysis  of  these  reductions 
will  show  that  they  will  offer  no  relief  to  the  general  consumer  from  tariff 
burdens  or  compensation  to  the  farmer  for  putting  his  product  on  the  free  list 

There  are  two  all-sufficient  reasons  why  these  reductions  will  afford  no  relief 
to  the  consumer  or  compensation  to  the  farmer. 

First  Conditions  which  affect  the  cost  of  production  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts being  but  slightly  different  in  the  two  countries,  a  small  duty  against 
Canada  will  be  as  effective  for  protection  as  a  very  large  duty  against  those 
Kuropean  countries  where  the  cost  of  production  as  a  result  of  the  difference  in 
labor  and  standard  of  living  may  be  materially  less  than  here.  While  the 
agrreement  makes  reductions  on  many  manufactured  articles  coming  from 
Canada,  in  practically  every  Instance  the  duties  retained  are  just  as  protective 
against  Canada  as  the  duties  fixed  In  the  Payne-Aldrlch  Act  are  upon  like 
articles  Imported  Into  the  United  States  from  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Second.  Canada  does  not  make  to  any  considerable  extent  the  manufactured 
articles  upon  which  the  duties  are  reduced,  and  we  do  not  and  will  not  buy  them 
from  her.  Canada  sells  us  agricultural  products,  but  she  does  not  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  sell  manufactured  products.  She  Is  an  agricultural  country  and 
not  a  manufacturing  country.  Her  exports  are  largely  agricultural,  not  mana- 
factured,  products. 

The  following  table  of  manufactured  articles  of  common  consumption  on 
which  the  duties  are  slightly  reduced  will  confirm  my  statement  that  we  buy  as 
good  as  none  of  these  things  from  Canada,  and  that  the  duties  retained  on  them 
are  as  against  Canada,  where  labor  conditions  are  similar  to  those  here,  more 
protective  than  the  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  against  our  European  com- 
petitors, where  labor  and  living  conditions  are  so  largely  dissimilar. 

Duty  on  articles  that  farmers  miffht  1>uy. 


Articles. 


Wacoos 

Portable  engines 

Basins,  etc 

Antiseptlcal  surgical  dressing 

Motor  vehicles 

Plows 

Hay  loaders 

Cutlery 

Clocks  and  watches 

Automobiles 

Musical  instruments,  etc 


Value  im- 

Present 
duty. 

PeretnL 

None. 

35 

None. 

30 

None. 

35 

None. 

25 

None. 

45 

$74,618 

23 

10,000 

45 

1,035 

40 

1,002 

40 

60,707 

45 

82,731 

40 

ealdoty 


PtrenU. 

30 
15 
15 
274 

27* 

30 

30 


Average  duty  on  the  above  under  present  law  is  37  per  cent  and  under  pro- 
posed reciprocity  is  24.7^  per  cent ;  a  duty  highly  protective  as  against  Canada, 
where  conditions  are  similar  to  ours. 

The  rates  on  the  other  articles  of  manufacture  embraced  in  the  schedules 
show  about  the  same  difference. 

If  Mr.  Taft  Is  right  in  saying  that  protection  is  not  needed  where  labor  con- 
ditions are  practically  the  same,  then  It  is  clear  that  the  24  per  cent  duty  on 
these  articles  is  just  24  per  cent  more  protection  than  the  American  producer 
of  these  articles  is  entitled  to. 

Where  there  is  a  real  reduction  there  are  not  and  will  not  be  any  importa- 
tions ;  and  where  there  would  be  importations,  instead  of  a  real  reduction  there 
is  an  Increase  in  protection. 

It  is  believed  that  this  statement  is  substantially  true  as  to  every  probable 
importation  of  manufactures  from  Canada  except  as  to  lumber  and  as  to  palp 
nnd  paper.  Consumers  of  lumber  near  the  border  will  get  the  benefit,  and  con- 
*  sumers  of  paper  will  get  some  benefit,  but  they  are  practically  the  only  con- 
sumers who  will  be  benefited  by  these  proposed  slight  reductions  on  mannfac- 
tures  from  Canada. 
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Concluding  my  analysis  of  the  concessions  made  by  us  to  Canada  in  this  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade,  I  repeat,  tb6  farmer  will  be  the  chief  loser,  and  there  is 
no  effective  provision  in  the  bill  to  compensate  him  In  any  measure  for  this 
loss;  the  general  consumer  will  get  nothing  and  the  benefits  of  the  trade  will 
go  to  the  railroads,  the  newspapers,  the  meat  paclcers,  the  brewers,  and  the 
flour  millers,  and  a  few  other  tariff-protected  trusts,  none  of  whom  will  share 
their  benefactions  with  the  people. 

But  this  is  only  half  of  this  so-called  reciprocal  trade.  The  other  half  is 
the  concessions  Canada  makes  to  ua 

Who  will  pay  the  price  of  Canada's  concessions,  and  who  will  get  the  benefits? 

Canada  has  nothing  to  sell  us  except  agricultural  and  forest  products;  on 
the  other  hand,  ^e  does  not  want  our  farm  products.  She  does  not  want  them 
because  she  has  enough  of  her  own.  Although  she  has  a  little  over  8,000,000  ot 
people,  she  makes  more  wheat  to  sell  than  we  do,  and  she  is  probably  the  finest 
gracing  country  on  the  continent  What  Canada  wants  is  free  entrance  into 
our  markets  for  her  natural  products,  and  the  concessions  which  she  makes  to 
us  on  manufactures  is  to  secure  this  valuable  privilege. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  farmer  and  the  landowner  will  pay  the  price  of 
the  concessions  Canada  makes  to  us,  as  we  have  seen  he  will  pay  the  price  of 
our  concessions  to  Canada. 

But  who  will  get  the  benefit  of  these  concessions?  Will  they  inure  to  the 
American  manufacturer  as  a  whole?    No.    Who,  then,  will  they  go  to? 

I  answer  you:  To  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Harvester  Trust,  the  Automobile 
Trust,  and  the  Coal  Trust 

It  is  said  that  southern  cottonseed  oil  will  be  ben^ted  by  the  reduction  made 
on  that  product.  Not  so.  The  duty  which  Canada  levies  on  this  product  is  a 
pure  revenue  duty,  and  she  has  taken  it  off  to  relieve  her  people.  The  south- 
em  producers  of  this  product  have  a  monopoly  in  it  Canada  must  buy  it  from 
them  or  not  buy  it  at  all,  and  must  pay  the  price  they  charge.  Th^  will  get 
the  same  price  and  sell  Canada  practically  the  same  amount  whether  there  is 
a  duty  on  it  or  not. 

The  total  concessions  made  by  Canada  in  favor  of  our  manufactures  is  only  a 
little  over  $1,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Harvester  Trust  will  get  about 
$106,000,  the  Automobile  Trust  will  get  about  $100,000,  the  Coal  Trust  will  get 
about  $450,000,  and  the  Steel  Trust  will  get  a  share.  There  will  be  but  little 
left. 

The  farmers  and  the  landowners,  as  I  have  shown,  are  the  burden  bearers  of 
both  concessions.  This  was  so  patent  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
passing  this  bill,  in  recognition  of  these  fbcts  and  as  far  as  might  be  to  remedy 
the  wrong  done  the  farmer,  passed  the  so-called  farmers'  free-list  bill. 

That  this  reciprocity  bill  was  regarded  as  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  farmer  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  that  bill.  Chair- 
man Underwood,  speaking  for  the  Democrats,  said  in  that  report : 

In  fact,  action  on  the  Canadian  agreement  involves  the  neceaitr  of  further  and  imme- 
diate action  in  removing  a  namher  of  dudes  on  Imports  from  other  countries,  in  order 
that  justice  may  he  done  to  the  great  army  of  our  agricultural  producers,  who  in  the 
Canadian  agreement  are  to  have  all  the  alleged  protection  removed  from  their  products 
without  a  corresponding  or  reciprocal  removal  ox  the  protective  duties  most  burdensome 
on  the  commodities  they  must  purchase  as  necessary  to  sustain  their  lives  and  industries. 
As  a  beginning  in  the  correction  of  this  Injustice,  against  which  our  farmers  properly 
protest  the  bifl  (H.  B.  4413)  herewith  reported  lias  been  framed. 

This  report  admits  what  I  have  contended  as  to  the  effect  on  the  farmer  and 
that  it  was  proposed  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  way  of 
compensation  for  the  injury  incident  to  putting  his  products  on  the  free  list 
unless  the  Uiings  he  had  to  buy  were  also  put  on  the  free  list 

Sir,  that  was  the  general  understanding  when  that  farmers*  free-list  bill  was 
framed  and  introduced  in  the  House.  This  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee expresses  with  accuracy  the  sentiment  that  then  existed  throughout  the 
country,  the  belief  that  was  entertained  by  the  farmers  and  the  people  as  to 
the  purpose  of  that  bill.  The  country  was  even  led  into  the  belief  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  an  understanding  that  the  President  would  sign  that  bill. 
There  was  no  statement  that  any  actual  understanding  existed,  it  is  true,  but 
It  was  in  the  atmosphere  and  it  was  widely  believed. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  now  offers  such  parts  of  this  fiirmers'  free-list  bill  as 
are  not  covered  by  the  amendment  I  have  offered,  as  a  separate  and  Independent 
section  to  this  bill,  so  that  the  balm  may  be  applied  at  the  same  time  the  wound 
Is  inflicted. 
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If  the  amendment  I  have  offered  is  adopted,  the  consumer,  in  whose  interest 
the  demand  for  a  tariff  revision  is  made,  will  get  the  benefit  of  what  the  farmer 
loses  in  putting  his  products  on  the  free  list,  and  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  adopted  the  farmer  will,  in  a  measure,  be  compensated 
for  his  lossea 

Who  are  the  objectors  to  this  amendment?  Chiefly  the  newspapers  and  the 
President.  The  newspapers,  because  they  think  it  will  jeopardize  their  bill — 
because  this  is  their  bill — and  because  they  think  it  will  be  exposed  to  a  presi- 
dential veto.  The  President,  because,  being  a  protectionist,  he  does  not  believe 
in  putting  manufactured  products  upon  the  free  list. 

The  newspapers  say  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  trust,  and  they  demand  inmie- 
cUate  relief,  even  though  they  get  it  by  inflicting  injury  upon  others.  They 
are  not  willing  to  wait  until  there  is  an  opportunity  to  get  what  they  want  with- 
out injuring  others — they  demand  immediate  relief  for  themselves. 

Why  should  the  newspapers  have  what  they  want,  and  what  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  in  the  main,  at  any  cost,  while  the  farmer  and  the  general  consumer 
must  wait  a  more  convenient  season?  If  the  farmer  is  wronged  by  this  bill, 
why  should  he  have  to  wait  for  compensatory  legislation?  Why  should  the 
wearer  of  woolen  clothes  have  to  wait? 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  newspapers  and  magazines  having  free  paper,  but 
they  should  not  insist  upon  getting  it  by  riding  roughshod  over  the  Interests 
and  rights  of  everybody  else. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  newspapers  to  justify  them 
in  this  demand  for  preferential  consideration  and  treatment  over  other  consum- 
ers. The  great  metropolitan  newspapers  which  are  pressing  this  matter  are  not 
suffering.  It  is  said  the  profits  of  some  of  them  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
Invested  are  equal  to  those  of  the  trusts.  Mr.  Bidder,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  when  asked  about  this  matter  In  the 
hearings,  admitted  that  he  was  making  on  a  circulation  of  80,000  a  net  profit 
of  1250,000. 

We  must  not,  we  are  told,  amend  this  reciprocity  measure,  because  if  we  do 
we  will  endanger  it — the  President  may  veto  it.  We  are  told  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  though  a  short  step»  and  that  the  urgency  for  its  passage  Is  so 
great  we  must  run  no  risk. 

If  this  position  is  sound  from  a  Democratic  standpoint,  then  why  not  apply  it 
to  the  wool  bill?  Why  not  first  inquire  of  the  President  how  much  reduction 
he  will  stand  on  woolen  clothes?  Why  not  apply  it  to  the  farmers'  free-list  bill? 
Why  not  inquire  of  the  President  how  much  he  will  concede  to  the  farmer  in 
compensation  for  what  this  bill  takes  from  him?  Why  not  apply  it  to  all  the 
Democratic  tariff  measures,  and  conform  them  to  the  wishes  of  the  President? 
That  Is  what  is  proposed  in  connection  with  this  bill.  Will  any  Democrat  be 
willing  to  agree  to  that  with  respect  to  these  other  measures? 

If  the  Democrats  will  vote  for  these  amendments  to  this  bill  we  can  get 
enough  votes  to  pass  them  and  remove  many  of  the  objections  to  this  measure, 
objections  that  practically  every  one  of  them  will  admit,  and  make  it  of  some 
benefit  to  the  consumer  as  well  as  fairly  just  to  the  farmer. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  "  O.  K."  of  the  President  to  what  we  do  with  respect 
to  this  bill  is  more  imperative  than  his  "O.  K."  with  respect  to  other  tariff 
measures  that  are  before  us  or  that  may  come  before  us  this  session. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  differ  with  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  Chamber  In  this,  or  any  other  matter.  It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
if  I  could,  without  violation  of  my  convictions  as  to  what  is  right  and  wise, 
agree  with  them  in  this  and  all  measures,  but  much  as  I  would  wish  to  do  so,  I 
ean  not  agree  with  them  that  this  trade  agreement  in  its  present  shape,  whether 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  political  or  public  advantage,  is  either  just 
or  wise. 

It  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  interest,  not  of  the  victims, 
bnt  of  the  beneficiaries  of  protection.  It  removes  the  tariff  on  unmonopolized 
products  and  retains — in  some  instances  even  increases — the  tariff  on  monop- 
olized products.  There  is  no  tariff  for  revenue  in  it  It  is  half  free  trade  and 
half  protection — ^free  trade  in  the  raw  materials  of  the  soil  and  protection  for 
the  finished  products  of  the  factories.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  revision  the  people 
want,  and  it  is  not  the  kind  they  voted  for  at  the  late  election. 

It  may  be  to  our  political  advantage  to  pass  this  bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  it. 
But  if  I  thought  it  was  to  our  political  advantage  to  pass  it,  I  am  so  thoroughly 
convinced  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  millions  of  my  coimtrymen  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  I  can  not  get  the  consent  of  my  mind  to  support  it. 
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Mr.  President,  an  effort  has  been  made  here  and  elsewhere  to  create  the 
Impression  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  pact  because  It  removes  the  duty  from 
rough  lumber. 

I  deny  thi&  I  have  been  and  am  opposed  to  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list 
unless  there  is  a  g^eral  reduction  of  duties,  or  unless  the  machinery  used  in  its 
manufacture  and  which  adds  largely  to  the  cost  of  production  is  also  put  upon 
the  free  list  or  materially  reduced.  Not  only  I,  but  my  colleague,  and  every 
Democratic  Representative  from  my  State,  except  one,  voted  against  putting 
lumber  on  the  free  list  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  still  further  reduction  in  the  duty  on  lumber 
that  I  am  fighting  this  bill.  I  am  fighting  it  because  of  its  discrimination 
against  the  fiirmer. 

While  my  main  fight  against  this  bill  is  on  account  of  the  way  it  treats  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  I  do  not  overlook  its  injustice  to  the  lum- 
bermen  and  to  the  owners  of  our  timber  and  pulp  forests.  The  lumber  industry 
Is  the  largest  single  industry  of  the  State,  and,  of  course,  I  am  interested  in  its 
prosperity ;  but  I  am  under  no  different  or  greater  obligation  to  it  than  I  am  to 
any  and  every  other  industry  of  the  State. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  treaty  for  reciprocity,  and  yet  it  admits  Canadian  paper 
and  pulp  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  while  it  is  so  arranged  that  not  one 
pound  of  American-made  paper  can  enter  Canada  without  paying  a  high  pro- 
tective duty.  It  reduces  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  imported  into  this  country 
from  Canada  to  an  average  of  |1  per  thousand,  while  lumber  imported  from 
this  country  into  Canada  is  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  $4.60  per  thousand. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  duty  on  lumber,  with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  every  day  and  every  year  since  1S17.  The  present  duty  of  7  per  cent  on 
lumber  Is  the  lowest  that  has  ever  been  imposed.  It  is  about  one-third  of  the 
duty  Imposed  on  it  under  the  famous  low-tariff  bill  known  as  the  Walker  tariff^ 
which  ever  since  has  been  referred  to  as  a  model  Democratic  measure. 

I  have  been  advised  from  the  Treasury  Department  that  this  duty  of  7  per 
cent  is  bringing  in  more  revenue  to  the  Treasury  than  any  of  the  duties  equally 
as  low  in  the  whole  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  Therefore  it  is  the  best  revenue-pro- 
ducing duty  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  and  therefore  it  meets  in  a  high  degree 
the  Democratic  requirement  that  the  tariff  be  levied  so  as  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue.  It  is  nearly  a  50  per  c«it  reduction  of  the  former  duty.  It 
has  not  (decked  Importations.  It  has  not  created  a  wall  over  which  our  com- 
petitors can  not  break.  It  has  provided  a  duty  that  subserves  the  purposes  of 
revenue  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

Bnt  it  Is  said  that  lumber  Is  a  necessary  of  life;  that  men  must  have  houses  to 
live  In,  and  that  lumber  is  the  chief  material  out  of  which  they  are  built  Grant 
it.  Though,  as  a  matter  of  fkct,  only  a  small  part  of  the  lumber  cut  in  this 
ooontry  Is  used  for  building  houses,  and  not  one-tenth  of  the  lumber  Imported 
Is  used  for  houses.    It  is  used  for  other  purposes. 

So  are  clothes  a  necessary  of  life.  Men  can  live  outdoors.  They  are  not 
atwolutely  compelled  to  live  In  houses,  but  In  this  country  men  can  not  Uve 
without  clothes.  They  will  freeze,  and,  besides,  the  law  will  put  them  In 
Jail  if  they  do  not  clothe  their  bodies. 

I  have  voted  for  a  duty  of  7  per  cent  on  the  material  out  of  which  houses 
are  made  because  it  was  a  revenue  duty  and  because  I  was  pledged  to  my  people 
to  do  It  The  Democrats  of  the  House  have  just,  almost  unanimously,  voted 
fbr,  and  theT>emocrats  of  the  Senate  will,  when  It  comes  to  a  vote,  unanlmoudy 
vote  for,  a  bill  to  put  a  duty  of  42  per  cent  upon  woolen  cloths,  thereby  impoe- 
ing  a  duty  upon  the  clothes  the  people  wear  six  times  as  high  as  the  duty  for 
which  I  voted  upon  the  material  out  of  which  the  houses  in  which  they  live  are 
made.  They  impose  this  duty  on  account  of  the  revenue  it  produces  and  which 
tlie  Government  needs,  and  yet  Mr.  President,  It  will  produce  no  more  revenue 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  and  Importations  than  does  that  on 

lumber. 

Upon  what  principle  can  a  highly  revenue-producing  duty  of  7  per  cent  on 
lumber,  the  material  out  of  which  the  houses  In  which  the  people  live  are  made, 
be  said  to  be  a  protective  duty,  while  a  42  per  cent  duty  on  the  material  out  of 
which  clothes  the  people  wear  are  made  is  only  a  revenue  duty?  Why  should  I 
be  denounced  as  a  protectionist  when  I  vote  for  a  small  but  highly  revenue-pro* 
dnclng  duty  on  the  leading  product  of  my  State  and  applauded  as  a  good  tariff- 
for-ievenue  Democrat  when  I  vote  for  a  six  times  higher  duty  on  an  article  but 
little  produced  in  my  State  and  which  Is  no  better  revenue  producer? 

But  It  is  not  on  account  of  the  additional  reduction  In  the  duty  on  lumber 
made  by  this  treaty  that  I  have  opposed  it  and  am  opposing  it    I  have  stated 
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repeatedly,  and  I  state  now,  that  I  stand  ready  to  vote  for  this  bill  tf  it  is 
amended  by  adding  the  farmers*  free  list  and  putting  meat  and  flonr  on  the 
free  list 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officer  (Mr.  Thornton  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  thinlss  that  Zeb  Vance — of  his  own 
State,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  representation  from  that  State  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  its  Senators — ^was  utterly  mistaken  and  foolish  when  he 
made  this  statement: 

Now,  sir,  here  are  three  great  classes  of  producers  of  our  ooontry — the  agrlcnlturlsts, 

the  miners,  and  the  manufacturers — and  they  have  made  this  compact-— or,  at  least  it 

has  heen  made  for  them — that  the  taxes  are  to  he  levied  upon  the  articles  made  hy  the 

manufacturer  for  their  "encouragement"  and  "protection"  against  competition:  and 

taxes  have  heen  levied  upon  articles  that  compete  with  the  miners  who  dig  ores  of  iron 

and  coal  and  everything  of  that  kind  from  the  soil.     To  give  It  the  appearance  of 

equality  and  Justice  tariffs  are  also  levied  upon  the  wheat,  and  the  com,  and  the  oats, 

and  the  cotton,  and  so  forth,  grown  by  the  farmer.    That,  on  paper,  looks  fair,  but  it 

so  happens  that  It  Is  a  reality  for  the  manufacturer  and  miner  and  it  Is  a  delusion  and 

snare  for  the  farmer. 

m  m  m  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Simmons.  What  was  Mr.  Vance  talking  about? 

Mr.  Reed.  About  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Simmons.  What  tariff? 

Mr.  Reed.  As  I  understand,  he  was  talking  of  the  tariff  which  preceded  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  the  name  of  which  at  present  escapes  me — I  think  the 
Dingley  bill. 

The  miners  and  manufacturers  together  have  grown  rich 

Mr.  Simmons.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  a  quotation  which  I  find  in  the  Ck>ngressional  Record. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  It  must  have  been  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  said — 

The  miners  and  manufacturers  together  have  grown  rich  and  accumulated  enormoos 
wealth  by  this  protective  arrangement 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  want  to  know  if  he  proposes 
to  read  the  whole  of  Senator  Vance's  speech? 

Mr.  Reed.  No;  only  a  few  lines. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  did  not  expect  the  Senator  would  Interject  a  whole  speech. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  decline  fur- 
ther to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No;  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  was  just  reading  briefly  to  elucidate  the  next  remark.  Senator 
Vance  continued: 

The  miners  and  the  manufacturers  together  have  grown  rich  and  accumulated  enor- 
mous wealth  by  this  protective  arrangement.  But  how  has  It  heen  with  the  farmer?  He 
has  found  that  there  Is  nothing  to  compete  with  him.  A  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  Is 
laid  upon  hla  wheat,  10  cents  on  his  corn,  and  so  forth,  but  it  turns  out,  in  fact  and  in 
truth,  that  there  is  no  competition  with  him  coming  from  abroad;  there  Is  nothing  to 
protect  him  against. 

I  sav,  therefore,  that  when  this  beautiful  theory  of  protection  came  into  practice, 
while  it  was  a  reality,  and  a  substantial  reality,  for  the  manufacturer  and  miner,  the 
agricultural  man  finds  It  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  cheat. 

The  prices  of  all  his  products  are  fixed  by  the  markets  abroad;  and  why?  Because  he 
makes  more  than  will  supply  the  home  market  and  the  surplus  which  goes  abroad  fixes 
the  price  of  what  Is  sold  in  the  home  market. 

•  Mr.  Simmons.  Now,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Reed.  I  read  that  in  order  that  the  Senator  might  have  the  context. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  tell  me  the  date  of  that  speech. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  just  a  moment  I  think  I  can  find  the  date. 

Mr.  Simmons.  From  whose  speech  is  the  Senator  now  reading? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  reading  from  a  quotation  from  the  Ck>ngre8sional  Record 
just  handed  me  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Whose  speech  is  it?    I  insist  on  knowing. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kltchln. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Made  against  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Reed.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  It  was  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  many  interruptions,  and,  therefore,  I  can  not 
teU 
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Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  comment  on  the  speedi  from 
whidi  that  extract  is  read.    That  Is  understood  In  my  State  perfectly  well. 

The  Wilson  bill  was  passed  in  1894,  as  I  remember.  That  Is  17  years  ago. 
I  do  not  think  It  was  the  Wilson  bill.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
about  that  before  I  say  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  think  that  speech  was  made 
against  the  McKinley  bill,  which  was  up  in  1890,  because  my  recollection  is 
that,  while  Senator  Vance  was  alive  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed  and 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  think  Senator  Vance  died — I  am  not 
sore,  but  I  think  he  died — ^Just  before  the  Wilson  bill  came  to  the  Senate.  That 
is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  shall  have  to  examine  it  and  find 
out.  I  will  do  that,  and  hand  the  fact,  whatever,  it  is,  to  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  says  that  he  is  Democratic,  and  yet  he  denounces  free  trade  in  lumber. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Now,  Mr.  President,  is  the  Senator  going  to  ask  me  half  a 
dozen  questions  in  one? 

Mr.  Reed.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Let  me  first  answer  the  one  the  Senator  has  just  asked. 

The  Pbesidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  decline  to  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri?    That  is  what  the  Chair  wishes  to  know. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  to  ask  two  questions  at  once.  I 
want  to  first  answer  the  question  asked  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  in  reference  to  that  speech  of  Senator  Vance  that 
I  presume  the  speech  was  made  by  Senator  Vance  on  the  McKinley  bill,  which 
was  passed  in  1890.  That  was  20  years  ago.  Senator  Vance  was  a  statesman ; 
Sentor  Vance  was  a  progressive  man. 

If  Senator  Vance  were  standing  here  to-day  and  had  knowledge  of  the  facts 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  duties  upon  farm  products,  as  those  facts  have 
been  given  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  to  the  Senate  by  the  witnesses,  Sen- 
ator Vance  would  not  say  that  his  statements  at  that  time  were  applicable  to 
the  conditions  which  exist  now.  The  Senator  reads  statements  made  by  a  Sen- 
ator 20  years  ago  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  duties  on  farm  products  at 
that  time,  when  all  know  that  since  that  time  there  have  been  most  radical 
changes  in  the  conditions  which  affect  the  tariff  duties  on  farm  products. 
Everyone  knows  that  since  that  time  we  have  become  practically  a  nonexporting 
nation  in  wheat  products;  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  nation  in 
meat  products  and  live  stock,  and  we  are  not  an  exporting  nation  in  barley — 
three  staple  articles  to  which  this  tariff  relates— and  that  this  change,  so  radi- 
cally affecting  conditions  as  respects  tariff  duties  on  those  articles  has  taken 
place  since  1890,  when  that  speech  was  made. 

Mr.  Reed.  But,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Simmons.  Hold  on  a  minute.  The  Senator  is  very  keen  in  his  desire  to 
make  some  point  against  me.  and  reads  an  attack  on  me  made  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  the  other  House  by  a  partisan  of  one  of  the  candidates  against  me. 
Everybody  in  my  State  knows  and  understands  this. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  four  years  after  Senator  Vance 
made  the  speech,  extracts  from  which  the  Senator  has  read,  the  Wilson  bill 
was  passed.    That  was  a  Democratic  measure,  was  it  not,  I  ask  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Reed.  A  very  poor  one,  when  it  got  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Ah,  but  it  was  a  Democratic  bill  when  it  left  the  other  House, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes;  and  the  Wilson  bill  as  it  left  the  other  House  had  a  duty, 
not  so  high,  upon  every  agricultural  product  that  is  mentioned  in  this  treaty — 
every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  now  yield? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  then  understand  the  Senator's  position  to  be  that  while  Senator 
Vance  at  the  time  he  made  this  speech  was  opposed  to  every  form  of  protection, 
he  now  holds  that  if  Senator  Vance  had  seen  that  the  tariff  was  actually  to 
result  In  protecting  the  farmer 

Mr.  Simmons.  Oh,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  REii).  In  raishig  his  price,  that  he  would  have  progressed  and  occupied 

this  platform?  ^    «      .       ^  «      ^ 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not  said  anything  of  the  sort,  and  the  Senator  shall  not 

put  words  in  my  mouth  that  I  have  not  uttered.    I  was  speaking  with  reference 
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to  Senator  Vance's  statement  with  regard  to  duties  on  fiirm  products  not  being 
operative,  an  utterance  made  in  1890 ;  and  I  was  referring  to  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  that  time  and  the  question  of  whether  those  duties  are  opera- 
tive now ;  and  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  in.  Congress  sub- 
sequently framed  and  passed  a  bill  that  put  a  duty  upon  those  very  farm 
products. 

Mr.  Reed.  Everybody  knows 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  Everybody  knows  that  in  the  Senate  a  bill  was  forced  through 
here  that  did  not  satisty  the  Democrats,  and  they  took  the  best  they  could  get 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  not  speaking  about  the  bill  that  passed  here,  but  I  am 
speaking  about  it  as  it  came  from  the  other  House.  It  carried  those  duties  as 
it  came  from  the  House. 

Mr.  Reed.  There  were  then,  Mr.  President,  as  there  are  now,  men  who  wanted 
protection  written  into  revenue  measures. 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  the  Senator  means  to  say  that  I  want  protection  written 
into  a  revenue  measure,  he  states  what  he  Is  not  authorized  to  state  as  the 
result  of  my  record.  Mr.  President,  if  a  vote  against  putting  farm  products 
on  the  free  list  is  a  vote  in  the  interest  of  protection,  a  vote  to  retain  highly 
protective  duties  on  the  manufactures  of  farm  products  is  also  a  vote  for 
protection. 

I  stand  ready,  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated,  to  vote  with  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  to  put  wheat  and  live  stock  on  the  free 
list  if  they  will  vote  with  me  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  flour  and  meat  the 
millers  and  packers  make  out  of  these  farm  products  on  the  free  list,  so  that 
the  consumer  and  not  the  protected  manufacturer  will  get  the  benefit;  but 
they  refuse  to  do  that  and  insist  upon  retaining  these  protective  duties  in  the 
bill.  When  confronted  with  this  inconsistency,  they  answer  that  these  duties 
are  reduced.  I  deny  that.  I  contend  that  the  nominal  reductions  this  bill  makes 
on  these  articles  do  not  decrease  their  effective  protection;  but  conceding  f6r 
the  sake  of  the  argument  their  contention.  The  duty  on  meat  at  present  is 
1^  cents.  This  bill,  while  taking  the  duty  off  of  live  stock,  reduces  that  on  meat 
to  li  cents.  Now,  suppose  under  this  arrangement  the  beef  packers  will  get 
the  benefit  of  the  tariff  retained  and  the  consumer  will  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  reduction  of  one-fourth  cent  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  Beef  Trust  will 
get  five-sixths  of  the  benefit  of  putting  live  stock  on  the  free  list,  while  the  peo- 
ple will  only  get  one-sixth  of  that  benefit?  That  is  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
so  that  the  trusts  get  five  times  as  much  of  the  benefit  as  the  people,  even  if 
any  part  of  the  one-fourth  cent  reduction  shall  trickle  down  to  them  through 
the  hands  of  the  trusts,  the  Jobber,  and  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  one  further  question.    The  Senator  says 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  states  that  he  is  Democratic. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  that  he  stands  on  Democratic  platforms;  and  yet  he  says  he 
is  in  favor  of  a  tariff  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  I  want  to  read  him 

Mr.  Simmons.  And  I  said  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  read  him  the  last  Democratic  platform  adopted  by  the 
last  Democratic  national  convention. 

Mr.  Kebn.  And  unanimously. 

Mr.  Reed.  Adopted  unanimously.    It  reads: 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  palp,  print  paper,  lamber,  timber, 
and  logs,  and  that  those  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  he  stands  on  that 
declaration  when  he  says  that  he  favors  a  tariff  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Democratic  convention  which  made 
that  declaration  adjourned  and  went  home,  on  account  of  the  fact  tliat  lumber 
is  the  largest  single  interest  in  my  State,  employing  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  rebelled  against  that  declaration  of  the  Democratic 
Par^  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  manifest  to  the  Democratic  executive 
committee  of  that  State  that  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  the  control  of  the 
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State  as  the  result  of  that  declaration.  To  meet  that  condition,  the  committee 
iflsued  and  circulated  broadcast  orer  North  Carolina  a  circular  which,  after 
discussing  this  platform  pledge,  gave  an  assurance  that  no  Democratic  Senator 
or  Represoitative  from  that  State  would  vote  to  put  lumber  on  the  free  list 
unless  mill  machinery,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
lumber,  was  also  put  upon  the  free  list. 

If  I  had  not  recognised  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee  of  my  State 
to  bind  me  in  that  interpretation  of  my  duty  in  this  r^ard,  and  if  I  had  not 
assented  to  it,  as  an  honorable  man  I  ought  to  have  said  so  when  the  campaign 
was  on  and  when  we  were  using  that  pledge  to  get  the  votes  of  the  lumber 
people  jof  my  State.  I  did  not  do  so,  neither  did  any  other  representative  from 
my  State,  so  far  as  I  know  or  ever  heard,  but  on  the  contrary 

Mr.  Rued.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Simmons.  Hold  on;  let  me  finish  my  sentence.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
President,  some  of  the  candidates  for  the  House  of  Representatives  read  that 
circular  on  the  hustings  in  their  campaign  speeches  to  the  people  and  promised 
to  abide  by  it  if  they  were  elected. 

Mr.  Rked.  May  I  interrupt  the  Senator? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  that  I  was  following  again  in  the  footsteps  of  that  great 
Democratic  leader,  William  J.  Bryan.  Mr.  Brysn  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  the  year  when  the  Democratic  national  platform  pledged  our  party  to  re- 
move the  10  per  cent  tax  on  the  issues  of  State  banks.  He  was  elected,  and  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the  bill  was  brought  Into  that 
House  to  carry  out  that  pledge  and  repeal  that  tax.  Mr.  Bryan  voted  against 
that  bill,  and  gave  as  his  reason  for  voting  against  it,  notwithstanding  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform  pledge  with  regard  to  it,  that  the  people  of  his  State 
were  against  it,  and  he  had  pledged  himself  against  it  to  them;  and  carrying 
out  that  pledge,  he  voted  against  that  platform  declaration. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  I  trust  the  Senator  will  yield  this  once. 

The  Pbesidino  Ofticeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  be  as  brief  as  he  can,  for  I  assure  him 
tliat  I  am  just  about  exhausted. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  say  this:  The  Senator  has  several  times  remarked  that 
I  was  keen  to  get  at  him,  leaving  an  apparent  inference  that  I  have  some  feeling 
against  the  Senator.  That  would  be  impossible.  My  relations  with  him  have 
always  been  cordial,  and  I  trust  will  always  so  remain.  I  have  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  Senator,  amounting  almost  to  affection. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  feel  a  little  grieved  at  the  position  he  takes  here,  and  It  has  been 
in  the  hoi)e  of  receiving  some  light  that  I  have  been  asking  these  questions. 
Now,  I  understand  the  Senator  says  tliat  in  order  to  get  the  vote  of  the  lumber 
interests  in  his  State  the  committee  assured  them  that  they  would  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  said  in  deference  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State  on  that 
Question. 

Mr.  Rod.  In  deference  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State,  and  in  order  to  get 
votes,  they  assured  the  people  there  would  be  no  free  lumber  unless  something 
tise  was  done.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator,  as  a  matter  of  morals  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  Democracy,  if  he  thinks  it  is  right  to  tax  the  people  of  all  the  United 
States  on  their  lumber  in  order  that  evea  a  Democratic  candidate  should  be  suc- 
ceeHful  in  his  own  home  State? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am  in  favor,  as  he  Is,  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue,  and  when  a  bill  is  made  applying  that  principle  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  tliat  the  industries  of  my  State  and  section  shall  take  their 
places  with  those  of  other  sections. 

I  stated  in  the  Senate  when  I  was  discussing  this  question  at  the  time  when 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  up.  and  also  in  a  later  speech,  that  this  specific  dec^ 
laratlon  with  reference  to  lumber  must  be  construed  with  regard  to  our  general 
declaration  about  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties;  and  I  contended  that  taking 
this  specific  declaration  in  connection  with  the  general  declaration  of  the  plat- 
form. It  did  not  mean  that  lumber  was  to  be  put  on  the  free  list  unless  other 
duties  were  reduced  according  to  the  general  pledge  of  the  platform.  And  I 
said  that  I  would  vote  for  free  lumber  If  the  duties  on  articles  which  compete 
with  lumber  or  entered  into  the  cost  of  its  manufacture  were  reduced  as 
promised  In  our  platform. 
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I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  that  I  am  not  willing  that  the  Industries  of  my 
State  shall  be  treated  in  any  different  manner,  in  levying  tariff  duties,  from 
any  other  State  or  industries ;  that  is  unjust  and  discriminatory. 

So  far  as  the  duty  on  lumber  is  concerned,  it  is  a  revenue  duty.  I  claimed 
that  at  the  time  I  voted  for  it.  It  has  proved  itself  not  only  to  be  a  revenue 
duty,  but  one  of  the  best  revenue  producers  in  the  whole  Payne-Aldrich  bill.  I 
am  advised,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  it  is  producing  more  revenue  than  any 
other  duty  in  the  bill  equally  as  low  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Kebn.  Mr.  President 

The  YiOB  Pbesidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kebn.  I  desire  to  inquire  if  North  Carolina  was  not  represented  in  the 
Denver  convention  by  a  distinguished  body  of  delegates 

Mr.  Simmons.  North  Carolina  was  well  represented  at  the  Denver  conven- 
tion.   I  have  answered  this  thing  three  times  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kebn.  The  Senator  has  not  heard  my  question. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  Kebn.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  North  Carolina  was  not  well  represented  and 
ably  represented  in  the  Denver  convention? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  have  not  attacked  the  Denver  convention. 

Mr.  Kebn.  I  desire  to  know  if  the  North  Carolina  delegation  In  the  Doiver 
convention  did  not  unanimously  vote  for  the  adoption  of  that  platform? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  suppose  they  did;  and  I  have  not  said  anything  to  the  con- 
trary. There  was  a  minority;  but  it  is  well  understood  that  in  such  matters 
the  minority  often  subordinate  their  views. 

Mr.  Kebn.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  platform  was  adopted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  delegates  present? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  think  everything  was  unanimous  there. 

Mr.  Kebn.  And  then  I  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  that  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  which  I  did  not  catch,  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  repudiate 
the  national  platform  in  order  to  get  the  vote  of  the  lumber  barons  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  know  the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the 
State  executive  committee  which  issued  the  circular  I  have  referred  to,  I  will, 
with  pleasure,  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Kebn.  I  only  inquired  his  name.     I  did  not  get  the  gentleman's  name.   * 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  name  of  the  chairman  Is  Mr.  Eller.  He  was  then,  and  is 
now,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  in  my  State,  and  a  very 
excellent  gentleman. 

Mr.  Kebn.  As  I  campaigned  to  some  extent  in  different  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina, I  had  not  heard  of  the  incident,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  By  permission  of  the  Senate,  I  insert  here  an  extract  from  the 
circular  with  reference  to  lumber  that  has  been  the  subject  of  the  colloquy  with 
the  Senators  from  Indiana  and  Missouri : 

DIPFBBENCE   IN    POSITION    OF   THE   TWO  PABTISS. 

The  chief  difference  which  lumbermen  may  expect  from  the  two  parties  on  this  question 
Is  that  the  Republicans  would  put  lumber  on  the  free  list,  as  demanded  by  Its  President, 
but  that  the  lumbermen  could  expect  little  relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Republicans  from 
the  exactions  of  the  trusts  of  the  country,  which  go  to  make  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
80  expensiye,  while  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  Democrats  would  not  put  lumber  on 
the  free  list.  It  being  a  southern  product,  unless  there  should  be  coupled  with  it  the 
placing  upon  the  free  list  of  all  articles  entering  into  competition  with  trust-contr<dled 
articles,  as  their  platform  demands,  and  which  would  tend  to  largely  cheapen  the  expenses 
of  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

This  agreement  should  appeal  with  great  force  to  the  producers  of  lumber,  for  there 
is  no  other  line  of  manufacture  In  the  country  more  heavily  taxed  by  the  trusts.  They 
are  extensive  users  of  steel  rails,  which  the  head  of  the  Steel  Trust  testified  could  be 
made  at  a  profit  at  $15  per  ton,  and  for  which  they  have  paid  during  the  last  three 
years  from  $30  to  $40  per  ton.  And  thus  it  Is  with  practically  all  the  materials  which 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  including  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  which  the 
Increase  of  40  per  cent  in  living  expenses  by  reason  of  unreasonable  protection  has  made 
necessary.  The  machinery  and  equipment  which  they  have  for  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  can  not  be  considered  as  a  permanent  Investment,  but  br  reason  of  the  hard 
usage  to  which  It  is  subjected  has  to  be  frequently  replaced  with  new  equipment  and 
frequent  repair;  and  ererv  lumberman  knows  from  hard  experience  how  the  cost  of  all 
sucn  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  has,  in  some  Instances,  actually  doubled 
In  the  last  few  years  under  the  combined  robbery  of  protection  and  trusts. 

The  above  extract  from  the  circular  under  discussion  is  not  a  repudiation 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  but  is  the  committee's  interpretation  of  it. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  the  so-called  Payne-Aldrlcb  bill.  In 
the  committee  and  in  the  Senate  I  fought  It  with  all  my  strength. 

It  is  an  iniquitous  measure. 

There  are  between  three  and  four  thousand  items  in  that  bill.  Of  this  num- 
ber I  voted  the  same  as  did  the  leader  of  the  majority  at  that  time,  Senator 
Aldrlcb,  for  14  of  them.  I  voted  differently  from  him  on  all  other  amendments, 
and  then  voted  against  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  all  the  Democrats  did,  for  the  income-tax  amend- 
ment. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  many  Democrats  did,  for  the  Customs  Court  pro- 
Tiston. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  all  the  Democrats  except  four  did,  for  the  provision 
with  regard  to  the  Philippine  sugar  tariff. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  all  the  Democrats  did,  against  recommitting  Schedule 
K  to  the  committee  with  the  Instruction  to  report  a  schedule  with  the  duties  on 
wool  in  the  Dingley  bill  unchanged. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  all  the  Democrats  except  2  did,  against  a  tax  of 
10  cents  a  pound  on  tea. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  10  Democrats  did,  for  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  iron  ore,  the  raw  product  of  the  Steel  Trust,  a  product  which  only 
the  Iron  and  steel  manufacturers  buy  and  use. 

I  voted  as  he  did,  and  as  about  half  of  the  Democrats  did,  for  an  ad  valorem 
tax  of  between  12  and  15  per  cent  on  coal.  We  export  six  times  as  much  coal 
as  we  import 

I  voted  as  he  did  on  the  five  votes  on  the  lumber  schedule,  resulting  in  the 
present  duty  on  lumber.  Upon  these  five  votes  the  Democrats  were  somewhat 
equally  divided. 

I  voted  as  he  did  for  a  duty  on  quebracho,  a  tanning  product  not  produced 
In  this  country  but  controlled  by  a  foreign  trust — a  purely  revenue  duty. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  was  opposed  then,  as  I  am  opposed  now,  to  putting  the 
raw  materials  of  the  trusts  and  manufacturers  on  the  free  list  while  the  prod* 
nets  they  sell  the  people  were  protected  by  duties  which  practically  gave  them 
a  monopoly  of  the  American  market. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  demand  for  free  raw  materials  for  the  tariff* 
protected  manufacturers  and  trusts.  Half  of  the  products  that  come  into  this 
country  to-day  are  on  the  free  list;  a  very  small  fraction  of  them,  only  about 
one-flfth,  are  things  that  the  people  buy  and  consume,  the  balance  are  the  raw 
materials  of  the  manufacturers  and  trusts.  Putting  them  on  the  free  list  has 
not  reduced  the  cost  of  the  finished  products  to  the  consumers.  It  has  simply 
Increased  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer. 

We  have  an  Illustration  of  this  in  what  happened  when  we  put  hides  on  the 
free  list  and  retained  a  duty  on  shoes.  It  gave  great  relief  to  the  Shoe  Trust 
bat  no  relief  to  the  wearer  of  shoes. 

The  free  list  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  provisions 
to  the  tariff-protected  trusts  and  manufacturers  in  that  bill.  It  adds  enor- 
mously to  their  protection,  while  it  affords  relief  to  the  consumer  on  but  few 
articles. 

I  am  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  revising — ^yea,  repealing — ^the  Payne-Aldrlch 
bill.    I  am  ready  to  t>egin  on  it  as  a  whole  or  by  schedules. 

But  when  I  am  asked  to  begin  by  putting  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
soil  and  the  things  that  come  out  of  and  off  of  the  land  on  the  free  list  while 
the  manufactures  of  t&rm  products  and  the  products  which  the  farmer  and 
landowner  buy  remain  highly  protected,  I  must  confess  I  am  Invited  to  engage 
in  a  kind  of  revision  for  which  I  have  no  stomach. 

When  I  am  asked  to  help  in  increasing  the  protection  on  the  products  of 
the  two  great  trusts  which  are  largely  responsible  for  forcing  the  consuming 
millions  to  pay  66  per  cent  more  for  the  meat  and  bread  they  eat  than  the 
farmer  receives  for  the  products  out  of  which  these  necessaries  are  made; 
when  I  am  asked  to  put  the  farmer's  products  on  the  free  list  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a  freer  entrance  into  Canadian  markets  for  the  products  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  the  Harvester  Trust,  the  Automobile  Trust,  and  the  coal  barons,  and 
thereby  Increase  their  already  enormous  profits;  when  I  am  asked  to  support 
a  measure  which  I  firmly  believe  will  give  the  farmer  no  relief,  but  which  will 
greatly  add  to  his  burdens,  while  increasing  the  profits  and  strengthening  the 
hold  of  these  great  trusts  upon  the  people;  when  I  am  asked  by  legislation  to 
ratlf^y  a  treaty  agreement  negotiated  on  the  part  of  this  Government  by  a  rank 
protectionist  Secretary,  and  which  Is  sponsored  by  a  President  who  In  his 
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pronouncement  on  the  Payne-AIdrlch  bill  declared  it  the  best  tariff  law  ever 
enacted;  when  I  am  asked  to  accept  this  measure  without  amendment,  I  feel 
compelled  to  both  protest  and  withhold  my  support 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  Pbesideivt.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  suggests  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Bacon,  Bailey,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bumham, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cnllom,  Cum- 
mins, Dixon,  du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gallinger,  Gore,  Gronna,  Gugg^iheim, 
Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kenyon, 
Kern,  Lippltt,  Lodge,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey, 
Nelson,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Richardson, 
Root,  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot, 
Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  and  Williama 

The  Vice  President.  Sixty  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  desire  to  submit  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed, 
which  I  intend,  at  the  proper  time,  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  poiding 
bill. 

This  amendment  is  substantially  the  woolen  schedule  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Indeed,  it  is  exactly  that  bill  with  some  changes  In  the 
duties. 

The  Vice  Pbesideivt.  The  amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons],  and  shall  take  up  a  discus- 
sion of  this  measure  practically  where  be  left  off. 

The  pending  motion  relates  to  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  Canadian 
tariff  bill  designed  to  put  foodstuffs  on  the  free  list  when  those  foodstaffs 
are  made  from  raw  materials  which,  by  this  bill,  are  put  on  the  free  list,  and 
we  have  been  told,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  can  not,  and  shall 
not,  be  amended  in  any  particular.  I  want  first  to  address  myself  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest  against  bringing  legislation  into  Congress  in  this  manner 
aud  under  these  circumstances;  that  is,  against  the  scheme  of  legislation  being 
framed  in  detail  by  the  Executive  and  then  presented  with  the  demand  that 
it  be  passed  without  any  consideration  by  Congresa 

Now,  sir,  in  time  of  peace  Federal  legislation  must  of  necessity  relate  very 
largely  to  the  material  interests  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  With  our  vast 
area,  we  have  diversified  climatic,  geographic,  and  productive  conditions.  And 
I  submit  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  frame  legislation  affecting  the  oitire 
people  of  this  Republic,  every  portion  of  this  Republic  has  a  right  to  be  heard 
before  that  legislation  is  framed  and  comes  with  the  prestige  that  is  a  practi- 
cal command  to  Congress  that  it  shall  not  be  amended.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  general  legislation,  except  that  which  is  purely  ethical,  that  does 
not  bear  more,  either  in  burdens  or  grant  more  to  one  section  of  this  conntry 
than  another  in  the  opportunities  of  that  legislation.  I  insist  that  eTeT> 
section  has  a  right  to  be  heard  when  that  legislation  is  being  formed,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  equation  of  a  Confess  composed  of  men  from  every  section  of 
the  country  and  reflecting  every  character  of  environment  that  a  ftiir  result 
to  all  can  be  obtained.    But  that  is  not  all. 

When  legislation  is  proposed  by  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  Congress  It  can 
be  analyzed;  it  can  be  met  in  argument  by  other  Senators  and  other  Con- 
gressmen from  the  standpoint  of  official  equality.  But,  sir,  when  l^datioo 
comes  into  Congress  from  the  Executive  Office  there  is  no  one  upon  a  plane 
of  official  equality  with  the  author  who  can  defend  a  section  or  a  class  of 
people  who  may  have  been  wronged  and  to  whom  injustice  is  being  done. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  constitutional  power  of  the  President  to  frame 
legislation  or  dictate  its  terms  to  a  stenographer  in  his  office,  I  do  submit 
tlwt  great  sections  of  this  country,  great  classes  of  our  people,  may  be  wronged 
by  that  legislation,  without  the  purpose  or  intent,  of  course,  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  those  who  would  defend  against  that  wrong  and  injustice  can 
not  meet  the  author  of  the  measure  upon  a  level  of  official  authority  and 
prestige,  and  it  puts  those  who  are  being  wronged  at  a  disadvantage. 

But,  sir,  it  goes  further  than  that.  What  I  am  going  to  say  now  does  not 
affect  me  personally  as  a  deterrent,  for  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of 
my  constituents  for  the  sop  of  patronage  does  not  embarrass  me.     If  I  had 
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my  way  the  occupant  of  every  office  in  the  United  States,  the  territorial 
jurifldiction  of  which  conld  be  ascertained,  would  be  elected  at  the  hands  of 
the  electors  of  that  territorial  jurisdiction.  But  in  place  of  that  we  have 
to-day  a  system  where  thousands  upon  thousands  are  appointed  to  their  posi- 
tions  by  the  Executive,  and  a  measure  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
not  only  comes  here  without  that  equation  of  consideration  which  should  be 
found  in  Congress,  with  its  representatives  from  every  section  of  the  country; 
it  not  only  comes  to  the  Congress  with  the  overpowering  advantage  of  Execu- 
tive approval  with  no  one  of  official  equality  to  challenge  the  correctness  of 
hl0  position  as  to  that  legislation,  but  it  comes  to  Congress  with  all  the  poten- 
tiality and  power  of  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 

Yon  may  say  that  no  Congressman  or  Senator  should  yield  for  one  moment 
to  the  claims  of  patronage,  and  yet  every  Senator  must  admit  that  it  does  not 
conduce  to  the  cheerfulness  of  senatorial  service  to  be  charged  with  inability 
to  secure  for  one's  friends  their  fair  share  of  patronage,  because,  in  defense 
of  his  constituents,  a  Senator  finds  it  necessary  to  opi)08e  the  desire  of  the 
administration.  You  may  say  that  that  is  something  Senators  should  rise 
above,  but  men  are  human;  and  I  submit  that  in  legislation  broad  as  this 
legislation  is,  legislation  that  may  affect  one  section  of  this  country  advan- 
tageously and  another  section  of  this  country  injuriously,  giving  to  one  class 
an  undue  advantage  and  wronging  another  class,  it  is  a  wrong  and  injustice  to 
either  section  or  class  that  they  can  not  be  defended  upon  the  floor  of  this 
Senate  except  at  the  cost  of  official  recognition  to  the  man  who  makes  the 
defense.  The  baneful  and  yet  potential  lure  of  patronage  should  never  be 
thrown  in  the  scale  against  any  section  or  class  in  proposed  legislation. 

We  had  an  illustration  of  that  a  year  ago  when  the  railroad  bill  came  Into 
this  bodj  with  the  declaration  that  there  should  not  be  a  "  t "  crossed  or  an 
**  i  "  dotted,  and  that  to  debate  that  measure  was  treason  to  the  party.  Within 
a  few  months  we  had  a  letter  emanating  from  the  White  House  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  men  had  been  cut  off  from  their  usual  share  of  patronage  because 
they  had  dared  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Executive  will,  and  yet  later  we  saw  that 
bill,  amended  in  every  single  particular  but  one,  every  reactionary  feature  but 
one  taken  out  of  it,  signed  with  an  expression  of  approval  from  the  Executive, 
who,  according  to  the  declaration  of  his  derk,  had  punished  Senators  for  defying 
his  will.  That  it  was  passed  in  defiance  of  Executive  will  and  at  the  cost  of 
patronage  speaks  well  for  Congress.  I  insist  that  Congressmen  and  Senators 
abould  have  the  right  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  people  free  from  the  menace 
of  Executive  disfavor. 

I  say  this  not  with  reference  to  any  feeling  toward  the  Executive.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  no  matter  who  occupied  that  great  office.  I  believe.  Sena- 
tors, the  time  has  come  when  some  one  should  stand  on  this  floor  and  make  his 
protest  against  legislation  that  is  sent  in  here — ^working  as  this  does  a  great 
Injustice  upon  a  large  body  of  our  people — with  the  injunction  that  it  shall  not 
be  amended  in  a  single  particular,  and  that  injunction  coming  from  a  source  so 
potent,  so  far-reaching  in  its  effect  upon  the  political  fortunes  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  character  of  this  so-called  legislation,  and  in  doing 
this  I  shall  discuss  the  attitude  and  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  (Government 
But  I  want  it  understood  that  I  do  it  in  no  spirit  of  complaint  against  the 
Canadian  Government  I  admire  beyond  expression  that  splendid  patriotism 
that  has  made  the  welfare  of  Canada  the  lodestar  of  its  political  and  adminis- 
trative policy. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  admiration  of  that  broad  statesmanship  of  Canada 
which  looks  out  for  Canada,  which  looks  out  for  Canada  as  an  entirety,  and 
which  seeks  to  build  up  Canada  In  the  interest  of  Canada.  I  believe  in  the 
time-honored  maxims  that  *'  Charity  begins  at  home,"  and  "  He  who  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  is  worse  than  an  infldel." 

Now,  then,  we  are  told  that  if  we  amend  this  bill  we  will  encounter  not  only 
Executive  displeasure,  but  if  we  fall  to  pass  it  so  as  to  meet  the  approval  of 
Canada  it  will  be  the  Inst  chance  that  Canada  will  offer  us  for  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  A  complete  answer,  however,  to  the  proposition  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  reciprocal.  It  is  a  grant  of  our  market  to 
Canada  without  any  corresponding  grant  worth  considering.  In  other  words, 
ft  is  the  taking  down  of  our  tariff  where  Canada  can  successfully  compete  with 
US,  and  to  say  we  can  not  do  that  at  any  time  if  we  desire  is  absurd. 

The  Presldent-Hind  I  shall  have  to  refer  frequently  to  the  President,  because 
he  IB  the  author  of  this  bill.  Just  as  I  would  refer  to  a  Senator  had  a  Senator 
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been  the  author  of  the  bill — ^the  President  says  that  he  tried  to  get  certain  con- 
cessions at  the  hands  of  Canada,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  did  not  need  to 
place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Canadian  diplomacy  to  learn  that;  a  study  of 
Caniadian  development  and  Canadian  tariff  policy  would  have  saved  him  that 
trouble. 

I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  consideration  of  Canada  in 
her  entirety.  Canada  stretches  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  a  somewhat  narrow 
strip  In  latitude,  but  as  you  go  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  beyond  the  forests 
that  adjoin  the  Great  Lakes  Canada  broadens  out  into  a  wide  expanse. 

Canada  is  so  situated  that  she  never  can  build  up  a  great  manufacturing 
industry  in  her  mid-continent  possessions.  In  that  respect  Canada  differs  from 
this  country,  because  our  manufacturing  interests  have  moved  westward  with 
the  advance  of  population.  But  Canada,  owing  to  the  condition  of  her  natural 
resources,  must  always  have  her  industrial  activities  in  the  extreme  east  or 
the  extreme  west,  while  that  great  wider  central  expanse  of  Canadian  territory 
must  ever  be  devoted  to  agriculture  and  grazing  purposes. 

Canada  has  adhered  persistently  to  one  policy,  and  that  is  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  so  insistent  is  Canada  with  reference  to  protection  that  she  even 
insists  upon  a  protective  policy  counter  to  the  general  current  policy  of  the 
mother  country. 

Now,  Canadian  statesmanship  is  confronted  with  this  situation — ^that  the  con- 
sumers of  Canada  and  the  western  farmers  of  Canada  must  in  some  way  be 
reconciled  to  the  high  tariff  which  Canada,  in  order  to  develop  her  eastern 
manufacturing.  Imposes  upon  manufactured  articles  coming  into  Canada,  and 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  Canada  can  do  that,  and  that  is  to  find  something 
that,  so  far  as  satis^ing  the  Canadian  western  farmer,  will  take  the  place  in  his 
mind  of  a  demand  for  a  reduction  upon  manufactured  articles  and  reconcile  him 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  Canadian  tariff  upon  manufactured  articles.  Unless 
this  is  done  sooner  or  later  he  will  demand  their  abolition  or  material  reduction. 

I  read  from  the  President's  address,  delivered  in  Chicago.    He  says : 

Again,  in  our  negotiations  over  this  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty,  I  directed  oar  cod- 
mis^oners  to  secure  as  great  a  cut  in  the  duties  on  manufactures  in  Canada  oa  tliey 
could,  but  they  were  unable  to  secure  any  more  than  appears  in  this  treaty,  for  the  reason 
that  Canada  would  not  expose  her  manufacturers  to  the  competition  of  American  manu- 
facturers, which  is  a  very  conclusive  proof  that  the  manufactured  products  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  liyinar  are  higher  in  Canada  than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Other- 
wise they  would  not  fear  the  competition  of  American  manufacturers. 

Of  course  he  could  not;  nor  should  he  have  expected,  in  view  of  the  tariff 
history  of  Canada,  to  get  any  material  reductions  on  manufactured  articles. 
Canada  has  been  determined  for  over  half  a  century,  and  is  determined  now,  to 
maintain  her  tariff  wall  against  the  United  States  upon  manufactured  article^ 
Just  as  long  as  she  can,  although  to  do  that  much  longer  she  must  in  some  way 
placate  the  western  Canadian  farmer.  She  is  determined  upon  this  because 
we  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  she  can,  and  to  take  her  tariff  wall  down  on 
manufactured  articles  would  subject  her  to  further  competition  and  a  greater 
influx  of  articles  of  American  manufacture. 

We  do  not  need  to  waste  any  time  upon  that  proposition,  for  the  President's 
own  statement  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  paragraph  I  have  quoted  says : 

Canada  would  not  expose  her  manufacturers  to  the  competition  of  American  manu- 
factures. 

So  we  have  the  President's  own  statement  that  Canada  would  not  sacrifice 
her  interests  by  taking  the  wall  down  where  we  could  compete,  and  the  fact  that 
she  consents  to  take  the  wall  down  on  farm  products,  by  analogy  of  reasoning, 
shows  that  she  does  so  because  she  can  compete  with  us  in  farm  products. 

Now,  I  must  digress  a  moment  at  this  point  to  analyze  this  idea  of  reciprocity. 

It  is  the  subject  of  congratulation  that  as  we  have  advanced  in  civilization  we 
have  blunted  the  somewhat  rugged  edges  of  human  Instinct  and  purpose;  but 
human  instinct  and  purpose  survive,  nevertheless.  We  may  take  on  a  certain 
finish  of  manner,  we  may  take  on  a  certain  finish  of  expression,  but  self-interest 
is  as  absolutely  the  guiding  star  of  activities  to-day  as  it  was  before  man  had 
ever  coined  and  conjured  up  attractive  terms  like  "  reciprocity."  There  never 
yet  was  a  trade  made  in  this  world,  from  two  boys  trading  Jackknlves  unsight 
and  unseen  to  two  nations  engaging  in  a  treaty,  but  that  each  sought  it  be- 
cause it  thought  it  was  to  be  the  gainer.  No  nation  will  ever  grant  any  reci- 
procity in  anything  unless  that  nation  believes  she  is  either  acceding  to  a  de 
mand  within  her  own  borders  or  is  getting  something  from  the  other  nation 
which  is  an  equivalent  of  what  she  gives. 
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So  we  may  as  well  strip  this  of  the  attractive  term  "  reciprocity  "  and  call  it 
simply  a  cold-blooded  trade  proposition,  and  the  real  motive  on  each  side  in  a 
trade  negotiation  between  countries  is  that  each  country  wants  the  market  of 
the  other  in  those  things  it  can  produce  cheaper  than  the  other.  Reduced  to 
that  analysis,  what  do  we  find?  We  find  that  Canada  has  already  made  one 
concession,  not  to  the  United  States,  for  she  never  has  and  never  will  make 
a  concession  to  the  United  States.  When  Canada  took  the  duty  off  com,  she 
took  it  off  as  a  concession  not  to  us,  but  as  a  concession  to  the  demand  of  the 
CSanadian  people,  who  could  not  successfully  raise  com  in  competition  with  us. 
She  has  made  the  concessions  to  her  own  people  in  response  to  their  demand. 
Just  as  in  this  tariff  bill  that  is  pending  we  make  a  concession  to  our  own  people. 
The  basis  of  this  tariff  bill  on  our  side  is  the  demand  for  free  print  paper,  not 
as  a  desire  to  grant  a  concession  to  Canada,  but  because  there  is  a  demand 
within  our  own  borders  which  must  be  heeded  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 
If  the  demand  for  free  paper  must  be  complied  with,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  done  so  directly  without  sacrificing  the  farming  interest,  as  in  this 
biU. 

The  principal  thing  which  under  this  bill  we  do  get  into  the  Canadian  market, 
in  addition  to  what  we  already  have,  is  southern  fruit  and,  obedient  to  the  rule 
I  have  shown,  southern  fruit  is  certain  in  time  to  go  into  the  Canadian  market, 
not  as  a  concession  to  the  United  States,  but  because  fruit  has  become  so  gen- 
eral in  its  use  to-day  that  the  people  universally  demand  it  Applying  this 
principle,  now,  to  the  terms  of  this  arrangement  with  Canada,  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  that  Canada  is  conf^nted  with  the  problem  of  maintaining  her  manu- 
facturing interests  by  a  tariff.  To  do  that  she  must  placate  the  western 
Canadian  farmer,  and  consequently  she  stands  where  she  has  stood  for  the  last 
SO  years,  insisting  that  she  will  not  take  the  tariff  down  as  to  American  manu- 
factured articles,  but  insisting  that  she  must  get  us  to  take  it  down  as  to  farm 
products,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  that  she  may  thus  placate  the 
Canadian  farmer  and  reconcile  him  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
wall  upon  American  manufactured  articles. 

When  this  bill  first  came  up  there  was  quite  an  approval  of  It  throughout 
the  country.  A  great  many  men  in  my  section  of  the  country  favored  the  bill 
because  they  believed  that  reciprocity  meant  something — that  the  giving  of 
oar  markets  to  Canada  Involved  the  giving  of  the  Canadian  market  to  us. 
But  gradually  as  they  came  to  read  the  bill  they  discovered  that  there  was 
nofthing  of  the  kind  in  it ;  that  outside  of  southern  fruits  there  was  practically — 
broadly  stated,  of  course,  because  there  are  always  exceptions — ^no  admission 
to  the  Canadian  market  that  we  do  not  have  under  existing  law,  and  no 
material  reduction  of  duties  on  those  things  we  make  cheaper  than  Canada, 
nnd,  as  they  discovered  this  condition,  approval  of  the  bill  began  to  abate. 

But  now  some  say  "while  the  bill  does  not  do  what  we  thought  it  was 
doing,  while  the  bill  does  not  open  the  Canadian  market  to  our  people,  yet  it 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction."  I  hardly  know  how  to  cbaracterlase  that 
kind  of  a  proposition.  Here  is  the  United  States,  and  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  United  States  has  to  trade  with  Canada  is  a  market  for  farm 
products,  because  farm  products  can  be  produced  cheaper  in  Canada  than 
here,  just  as  manufactured  articles  can  be  produced  cheaper  here  than  there. 
If  we  should  open  our  doors  to-day  to  every  manufactured  article  in  Canada 
it  would  not  amount  to  anything,  because,  as  the  President  himself  so  frankly 
admitted,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  Canada  is  greater  than  it  is  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  Canada  Is  still  an  importing  country  as  to  manufactured 
articles  in  excess  of  her  production  and  until  Canada  develops  her  manufac- 
tnring  to  a  point  where  she  has  something  to  export  she  will  not  l>e  asking 
for  a  market  for  manufactured  articles. 

If  to-day  we  should  say  to  Canada,  down  goes  our  tariff  wall  on  manu- 
factured articles,  it  would  not  be  any  concession  to  Canada.  It  is  nothing 
that  Canada  wants.  The  only  thing  that  Canada  wants  Is  our  market  for 
farm  products,  and  she  wants  that  to  placate  her  farmers  and  reconcile  them 
to  the  Canadian  tariff  on  manufactured  articles,  and  now  we  propose  to  trade 
that  off  for  nothing  upon  the  theory  that,  having  got  rid  of  the  only  trading 
stock  we  have,  we  are  going  to  get  something  in  sound  trade  in  the  future. 
And  that  is  characterized  os  statesmanship. 

Compare  that  kind  of  a  proposition  with  that  broad,  farseelug  statesmanship 
cif  Canada,  which  insists  on  maintaining  the  tariff  wall  as  to  mnufactured 
articles,  but  seeks  to  placate  and  reconcile  her  farmers  to  the  maintenance  of 
ber  tariff  wall  by  securing  to  her  farmers  this  great  American  market  of  ours. 
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Not  only  that,  but  Canada  never  will  take  down  ber  duties  on  manufactured 
articles  until  she  is  obliged  to  do  so  in  response  to  a  demand  within  her  borders, 
largely  from  ber  farmers  therefor.  Just  in  proportion  as  by  this  bill  we 
placate  the  Canadian  farmer  and  reconcile  him  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  against  manufactured  articles,  Just  in  that  proportion  we  postpone 
the  day  when  Canada  will  be  obliged,  in  concession  to  her  own  people,  to  take 
down  her  wall  upon  manufactured  articles.  We  are  not  only  giving  away  all 
we  have  on  earth  to  trade,  but  we  are  satisfying  and  reconciling  the  Canadian 
farmer  with  the  high  protective  tariff  Canada  imposes  upon  manufactured 
articles;  and  to  say  that  that  is  hastening  the  day  when  the  tariff  wall  will 
come  down  it  seems  to  me  is  as  great  a  travesty  on  logic  as  it  is  to  characterize 
It  as  statesmanship  is  a  travesty  on  statesmanship.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  absolute  giving  away  of  our  stock  in  trade  and  postponing  the  hour  when 
the  Canadian  farmer,  in  resentment  at  the  burdens  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Canadian  Government  through  her  tariff  wall,  will  insist  upon  that  wall  being 
removed. 

The  President  says  that  this  is  the  best  he  could  get  Any  student  of 
American  and  Canadian  tariff  history  would  have  known  that.  From  the  date 
when  the  tariff  was  framed  in  1855  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
down  to  the  present  hour  the  one  thing  that  every  Canadian  statesman,  who 
has  met  a  representative  of  our  Government  upon  a  reciprocal  proposition, 
has  Insisted  upon  was  that  they  would  not  yield  upon  their  tariff  as  against 
manufactured  articles. 

I  could  stand  here  and  read  extracts  from  great  Canadian  statesmen,  one 
after  another,  insisting  that  the  one  thing  they  would  have  would  be  the 
American  market  for  their  farm  and  natural  products,  and  that  they  would 
grant  nothing  more.  This  is  seen  in  the  experiences  of  Presidents  Grant  and 
Harrison,  who  both  undertook  to  negotiate  trade  relations  with  Canada,  but  in 
each  case  Canada  insisted  on  ber  old-time  policy  of  maintaining  her  tariff 
where  we  could  compete  and  insisting  on  our  taking  ours  down  where  she 
could  compete,  just  as  she  has  done  in  the  present  case,  but,  without  meaning 
invidious  comparison,  both  Grant  and  Harrison  refused  to  submit,  to  such  a 
one-sided  arrangement.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  went  into 
this  arrangement  and  secured  this  kind  of  a  deal  with  Canada  he  knew  that 
this  was  the  old-time  policy  in  which  Canada  had  never  wavered.  I  am  not 
complaining  of  Canada ;  I  admire  their  statesmanship,  their  courage  and 
patriotism.  The  one  thing  in  which  they  never  have  wavered  is  their  refusal 
to  yield  anything  against  their  own  manufacturers.  One  thing  that  Canada  has 
insisted  on  from  the  very  beginning  in  any  trade  relation  with  us  is  the  letting 
down  of  our  bars  against  her  farm  and  natural  products,  holding  the  fort 
where  we  could  compete  and  asking  us  to  yield  where  she  could  compete. 

More  than  that,  I  say,  without  any  spirit  of  criticism,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  situation  which  demanded  the  President  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
where  he  was  obliged  to  take  this  or  anything  else.  Two  years  ago  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill  passed  Congress.  For  two  years  among  the  American  people  the 
tide  of  resentment  has  been  rising  and  rising  against  that  bill.  For  two  years 
the  American  people  have  borne  the  unjust  burdens  that  that  bill  Imposed  upon 
them.  There  was  an  abundance  of  work  for  the  President  and  Congress  with- 
out the  President  entering  into  a  position  where  he  had  to  apologetically  say 
"It  was  all  I  could  get." 

Compare  this  measure  with  itself  and  we  find  that  while  it  makes  no  material 
reduction  upon  manufactured  articles  it  places  the  products  of  the  farm  upon 
the  free  list.  Two  years  ago  I  voted  and  worked  against  the  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  bill  for  the  simplest  reason  on  earth,  and  that  was  because  that  bill 
was  framed  in  the  Interest  of  the  few  and  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  I 
desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  too  general  extension  of  a  free  list  in  this 
country.  A  free  list  is  a  two-edged  sword.  A  free  list  of  raw  materials,  while 
it  may  be  heralded  as  a  downward  revision,  after  all  is  the  best  friend  the 
trusts  have.  While  it  may  be  secured  in  apparent  advocacy  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  it  is  the  false  friend  of  the  people. 

Taking  the  duty  off  of  the  raw  material  and  leaving  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product  simply  exposes  the  American  producer  of  raw  material  to  competition 
with  other  countries,  and  leaves  the  American  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the 
protective  tariff  under  an  economic  condition  in  which  combination  is  far  too 
fast  taking  the  place  of  competition.  Yet  that  is  the  plan  upon  which  this 
bill  is  framed.  While  it  takes  the  duty  off  of  the  raw  material  it  leaves  a 
duty  upon  the  protected  article. 
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I  am  a  Bepabllcan.  I  stand  upon  the  Bepabllcan  platform  that  protection 
within  the  limits  of  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  production  is  a  fair  measure 
for  the  entire  country.  If  it  actually  costs  |1  to  produce  an  article,  and  that 
Is  the  honest  and  fair  actual  cost,  every  citlsen  of  this  Republic  directly  or 
indirectly  may  be  said  to  participate  in  that  cost  A  duty  of  |1  that  absolutely 
measures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  is  less  of  a  wrong  to  the 
American  people  than  a  duty  of  25  cents  in  excess  of  what  the  manufacturer 
requires.    There  is  no  escape  firom  that  conclusion. 

Take  the  item  of  beef.  No  one  will  insist  for  one  moment  that  our  beef  pack- 
ers require  a  protective  duty  as  against  the  labor  employed  in  producing  the 
finished  product  Yet  this  bill  takes  the  duty  off  the  steer  and  leaves  a  larger 
direct  protective  duty,  maldng  allowance  for  the  compensatory  duty  taken  off 
the  steer,  than  exists  to-day  on  the  beef  itself  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill. 

I  submit  figures  and  statistics  upon  that  subject,  prepared  by  an  employee  of 
the  Treasury: 


Effect  of  propped  reciprocity  upon  the  protection  to  certain  industries. 


• 

Dotj. 

Preoent 

Reetpraolty. 

Baefcittie: 

AliTe.  valued  at  160 

113.76 
ia60 

Pranwl.  TOOpooDdf 

88.76 

Protaotloo  to  paokcr. ..... 

1S.26 

a75 

Swiiia: 

AJf^a 

1.60 
3.00 

PrwHiwd .  200  pounda 

2.60 

ProCaetkHi  to  packer 

1.60 

2.60 

Sham: 

JUlre 

1.50 
2.25 

Dnaed,  160 rounds... . .. 

L874 

ProteetlDn  to  packer 

.76 

1.87i 

Wheat: 

4.68  bodials  (amount  needed  to  make  1  bairel  floor) 

1.13 
11.18 
.10 
1.28 

Tktar,  I  barrel 

1^60 

MUktulTj  66  pounds 

.07 

.67 

Profectioo  to milhr ...    .. 

.16 

.67 

A^alnat  tbe  paokar. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  says  that  this  measure  is  in  harmony  with 
Republican  traditions  and  the  utterances  of  great  Republican  leaders.  In  my 
creed  a  truth  is  Just  as  much  a  truth  before  it  is  admitted  as  afterwards.  The 
earth  just  as  certainly  revolved  on  its  axis  when  all  mankind  believed  it  to  be  a 
flat  plain  as  it  does  tOHlay.  There  is  that  in  human  nature  that  prompts  us  to 
turn  to  something  outside  of  ourselves  in  support  of  our  position,  which  may 
perlmps  ward  off  criticism.  So  no  matter  how  patent  a  truth  may  be,  a  man  Is 
inclined,  especially  if  he  Is  facing  criticism,  to  cite  somebody  as  authority  for 
that  trutli,  and  the  President  cites  such  men  as  Blaine  and  McKinley. 

The  Republican  platform  wherever  it  has  touched  upon  the  question  of  a 
tariff  has  placed  itself  squarely  and  firmly  for  protection,  and  wherever  the 
Republican  Party  has  declared  for  reciprocity  It  has  been  as  the  handmaid  of 
protection. 

Mr.  Ulaine  is  quoted  on  this  subject,  and  I  submit  the  speech  of  Mr.  Blaine 
delivered  In  1874,  when  he  was  dealing  with  this  very  question  of  Canadian 
reciprocity.  Of  course  I  am  aware,  as  every  student  of  our  country *s  history  is, 
that  in  his  latter  days  Mr.  Blaine  evolved  the  idea  of  reciprocity  in  noncompeti- 
tive articles  with  South  America ;  but  Mr.  Blaine,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  his  whole 
career  never  for  one  moment  assumed  to  take  the  position  that  reciprocity 
should  include  the  surrender  of  our  own  products,  our  own  Industries,  or  the 
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sacrifice  of  our  own  actiyities.    I  quote  from  his  speech  dealing  with  the  very 
subject  of  Canadian  reciprocity: 

Agaiust  the  whole  poller  of  adjnstlng  reveDue  questions  hy  the  treaty-making  power  I 
desire  to  enter,  on  biehali  of  my  constituents,  an  emphatic  protest.  The  Constitatiou 
giyes  to  the  House  of  Reoresentatlves  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  of 
revenue,  and  this  great  power  should  be  kept  where  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  direct  and 
unbiased  vote  of  the  people.  Tt  may  be  well  that  sundry  articles  of  Canadian  product 
should  be  admitted  free,  or  with  diminished  duty ;  it  may  be  well  also  that  Canada  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  admit  certain  articles  from  us  free  of  duty.  Let  each  country 
decide  the  question  for  itself  and  avoid  the  "  log-rolling  "  feature  of  a  treaty.  In  which  It 
will  inevitaoly  happen  that  certain  Interests  will  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  others  may 
be  promoted  Let  us  simply  place  Canada  on  the  same  basis  with  other  foreign  countries, 
taxing  her  products  or  admitang  them  free  according  to  our  own  Judgment  of  the  interest 
of  our  own  revenue  and  the  pursuits  and  needs  of  our  own  people,  always  bearing  In 
mind  that  in  government  as  in  family  matters  "  charity  begins  at  home,"  and  that  '*  he 
who  provldeth  not  for  those  of  his  own  house  is  worse  than  an  infidel." 

While  I  do  not  assume  that  it  will  add  anything  to  the  force  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
statement  I  also  desire  to  enter  my  emphatic  protest.  I  believe,  sir,  that  a 
measure  involving  the  welfare  of  90,000,000  of  people  should  be  wrought  out  in 
the  equation  of  Congress,  imperfect  as  Congress  is,  as  much  given  to  delay  as 
Congress  is;  that  it  should  be  wrought  out  in  the  equation  of  representatives 
from  every  section  of  this  country,  reflecting  the  environment  of  every  section 
of  Lhe  country.  We  will  get  a  fairer  disposition  in  that  equation  than  any  man 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  office  can  ever  hope  to  work  out. 

I  have  already  shown  that  every  country — ^and  Canada  is  no  exception  to  that 
rule — admits  that  which  she  is  forced  to  admit  by  reason  of  a  demand  within 
her  borders,  Just  as  we  are  conceding  the  proposition  of  paper  in  this  country — 
not  as  a  concession  to  Canada,  but  because  of  the  demand  in  our  own  midst 

We  find  here  this  great  farm  interest  ruthlessly  sacrificed;  we  see  here  the 
Beef  Trust  bolstered;  we  see  here  the  miller  protected;  we  see  here  the  con- 
tractor getting  free  rough  lumber  for  ties  and  for  bridge  bnilding,  while  the 
humble  American  home  is  being  constructed  with  finished  lumber  upon  which  a 
duty  is  retained,  and  a  greater  duty,  if  you  take  into  account  the  compensatory 
duty,  than  it  was  before  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Yet  the  man  who  penned  those  lines  in  defense  of  the  broad  equation  in  the 
consideration  of  American  interests  at  the  hands  of  legislation  in  a  protest 
against  the  logrolling  methods  adopted  in  the  treaty-making  procesis  is  quoted 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  by  its  very  terms  strikes  the  duty  down  upon 
a  group  of  articles  where  last  year,  and  according  to  the  very  evidence  far- 
nished  by  the  President,  we  have  a  balance  of  trade  against  us  of  $22,000,000, 
and  leaves  a  greater  direct  protective  tariff  than  ever  when  you  take  into 
account  the  compensatory  duty  upon  the  things  that  the  people  of  this  country 
eat,  the  bread,  the  meat,  and  the  dressed  lumber  which  the  people  use  in  the 
construction  of  their  buildings.  And  yet  James  G.  Blaine  is  quoted  in  defense 
of  a  proposition  of  that  kind. 

Then,  again,  the  President  turns  to  the  name  of  McKinley,  a  name  that 
Republicans  are  wont  to  conjure  with,  and  cites  McKinley  as  in  fftvor  of  a 
proposition  of  this  character.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  last  utterances  of 
McKinley,  but  I  shall  read  them  into  my  remarks  that  they  may  go  Into  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  protest  not  only  against  the  manner  in  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  brought  here,  but  a  protest  against  what  is  almost  a  sacrilege  in  view  of 
the  position  which  McKinley  actually  took.  In  that  speech  in  Buffalo,  when 
McKinley  was  in  the  shadow  of  impending  death,  he  recorded  for  the  last  time 
with  unabated  loyalty  his  conviction  of  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection. 
Three  times  on  that  day  he  spoke  of  the  expansion  of  our  market  He  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  exclusiveness  was  a  thing  that  had  to  be  relegated  to  the  past, 
but  in  every  instance,  never  for  one  moment  abating  his  loyalty  to  protection* 
he  insisted  that  whatever  be  done  should  be  done  without  injury  to  American 
labor  or  American  industrial  activities — 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements,  which  will — 

What?    Strike  at  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  this  country?    No;  but— 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements,  which  will  not  Interrupt  our  home  production,    we 
shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus. 

Again,  he  says: 

If  perchance  some  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and 
protect  our  industries  at  home. 

Will  any  man  in  face  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  presented  to  the  Oom- 
-  mittee  on  Finance  question  the  necessity  to-day  of  protection  to  the  farming 
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Industries  of  this  country?  Whatever  may  have  been  said  in  the  years  gone 
by,  as  we  have  reached  a  point  that  our  consumption  is  narrowing  down  to  our 
production,  every  man  realizes  the  benefits  of  the  protective  duty  upon  these 
articles. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  all  my  time,  or  ask  the  Senate  to  take  its  time.  In 
analyzing  the  question  whether  you  can  board  a  farm  laborer  in  Canada  for 
93-37  a  week  or  In  the  United  States  for  $3.37).  There  is  a  broad  concrete  fact, 
which  I  shall  give,  that  tells  more  than  table  upon  table  of  statistics. 

Take  the  figures  which  the  President  has  submitted  here;  and  when  I  speak 
in  this  connection  of  the  last  year  I  mean  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1010,  as  that  is  the  year  covered  by  these  figures.  Take  the  items  that  this  bill 
advances  to  the  free  list  and  group  those  items.  The  balance  of  trade  last  year 
on  that  group  was  against  us  to  the  extent  of  $22,000,000.  Our  entire  balance 
of  trade  against  Canada  was  $119,000,000,  and  to  get  that  $119,000,000  we  had 
to  sell  enough  more  stuff  to  make  up  the  dead  loss  on  farming  products  of 
$22,000,000  in  the  balance. 

I  know  some  critic  may  say  that  this  should  be  $17,000,000  Instead  of 
$22,000,000,  but  the  Senate  will  bear  witness  I  use  the  term  "  advances  to  the 
free  Ust" 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  fkct  that  Canada  has  put  our  com  on  the  free 
list,  not  as  a  concession  to  us  but  a  concession  to  the  Canadian  people  Elimi- 
natlng  com.  In  which  we  had  a  balance  last  year  of  $4,000,000,  and  grouping 
the  articles  which  this  bill  advances  to  the  free  list,  there  is  a  balance  of  traiAe 
against  us  of  $22,000,000. 

I  realize  that  the  balance  of  trade  may  mean  much  or  it  may  mean  little  If 
we  should  buy  all  our  coffee  of  Venezuela  or  all  our  tea  of  Ceylon,  we  buy  more 
tlian  we  would  sell  to  those  people,  and  it  would  simply  mean  that  we  bought 
oar  entire  supply  of  coffee  and  tea  from  one  country;  but  when  you  measure 
the  balance  of  trade  in  competitive  countries  it  means  that  the  country  which 
baa  the  balance  of  trade  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  country  against 
which  the  balance  of  trade  ezista 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  that  this  would  be  a  great  opening  for  the 
farmers,  because  last  year  the  American  farmer  shipped  7,080  tons  of  hay  into 
Oinada;  but,  in  keeping  with  the  general  effort  that  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  the  author  of  that  statement  failed  to  state  that  last  year  Canada 
shipped  96,607  tons  of  hay  into  this  country. 

Take  batter.  Last  year  we  shipped  61,000  pounds  of  butter  to  Canada, 
Canada  shipped  980,000  pounds  Into  this  country.  A  great  many  people  in 
defending  this  bill  say,  taking  these  figures  only  of  the  small  importations, 
**  Why,  we  can  stand  those  importations,"  forgetting  all  the  while  that  back  of 
that  importation  of  980,000  pounds  of  butter  lay  5,000,000  pounds  more  ready 
to  come  into  this  market,  but  which  under  existing  conditions  Canada  had  to 
send  to  England. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  butter  market  to  Canada,  and  we  take  the 
English  market  in  exchange;  and  that  is  about  all  there  is  of  the  element  of 
reciprocity  in  this  bill. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  one  or  two  hundred  million  bushels  of  Canadian 
wheat— no  one  can  tell  how  much  it  will  develop— and  we  send  that  much  more 
of  our  wheat  to  England  and  take  the  English  price  and  the  English  market, 
exchanging  the  American  market  for  the  English  market.  If  that  is  reciprocity. 
Heaven  save  the  mark,  and  Heaven  save  us  from  any  great  surcharge  of  that 
sort  of  reciprocity. 

I  say  again,  the  $22,000,000  balance  against  us  absolutely  demonstrates  that 
that  group  of  articles  can  not  be  produced  in  successful  competition  with  the 
Onix^ian  producer  of  those  articles,  and  Instead  of  listening  to  the  warning  of 
WUliam  McKinley,  instead  of  having  in  mind  these  words: 

If  perchance  eoiDe  of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and 
protect  our  bidustrlea  at  home — 

Or  listening  again  to  these  words — 

By  senBible  trade  agreements,  which  will  not  intermpt  oar  home  production. 

Instead  of  recognishag  that  as  the  basis  of  legislation  looking  to  trade  rela- 
tions, it  is  proposed  now  to  take  a  group  of  articles  showing  in  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us  on  that  group  our  inability  to  compete  in  those  articles  and 
ntrike  down  the  duty  on  that  group  as  the  basis  of  a  trade  relation ;  and  I  say 
again,  the  only  trade  we  will  get  is  that  we  trade  our  market  for  the  English 
market    I  deny  that  such  a  scheme  is  in  harmony  with  Republican  polidea 
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or  the  declarations  of  Republican  leaders ;  not  only  is  it  unjust  to  the  memory 
of  Blaine  and  McKinley  to  try  to  distort  their  clear  utterances  for  protection 
into  support  of  this  measure,  but  that  this  bill  is  repudiated  by  Republicans  of 
our  own  generation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  House  a  large  majority  of 
Republicans  voted  against  it  in  February,  and,  taking  into  account  our  reduced 
numbers  in  the  House  now,  a  still  larger  percentage  of  Republicans  voted 
against  its  passage  in  April,  and  a  large  majority  of  Republicans  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  vote  against  it  *  It  will  owe  its  passage  to  Democratic  votes. 

It  is  said  that  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  the  great  influx  of  wheat  which 
will  come  into  this  country  would  steady  the  price  of  wheat.  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  shipping  100,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat  into  this  country 
and  we  shipping  100,000,000  bushels  to  England  would  change  the  ultimate 
quantity  of  wheat  at  all?  And  that  would  be  the  result  as  to  any  quantity 
coming  here  under  this  bUl  from  Canada.  We  give  them  our  market  and  we 
take  the  foreign  market  There  is  the  same  general  production;  there  Is  tbe 
same  general  consumption. 

Again,  we  are  reminded  that  it  would  prevent  gambling  in  wheat.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  gambling  in  wheat  did  not  ke^  pace  with  increased 
production,  and  if  the  production  of  the  world  to-day  could  be  doubled  it  would 
In  no  way  lessen,  but  rather  accentuate,  gambling.  In  fact  we  do  not  add  any- 
thing to  the  vital  supply.  We  only  transfer  one  or  two  hundred  million  bushels, 
as  the  case  may  be,  from  Canada  to  our  market,  and  in  exchange  we  get  tbe 
English  market  for  the  market  which  we  surrender. 

Now,  speaking  of  this  free  list  and  free  raw  material,  while  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  used  the  illustration,  I  am  going  to  also  use  it, 
and  say  that  the  test  of  an  honest  revision  is  not  the  downward  revision  neces- 
sarily upon  a  free  list  composed  of  raw  material.  In  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill  we  had  a  great  increase  of  the  free  list,  and  yet  in  that  increased  free  list 
as  it  stands  totalized  to-day  we  only  gave  20  per  cent  directly  to  the  consumer 
and  the  other  80  per  cent  to  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  handled  the  raw  mate- 
rial. In  other  words,  only  20  per  cent  of  our  present  free  list  goes  directly  to 
the  consumer,  the  other  80  per  cent  going  first  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  tariff  when  we  had  competition  and  tbe 
cheaper  the  manufacturer  got  the  raw  material  the  cheaper  he  would  sell  in  the 
market  in  competition;  but  when  competition  gives  way  to  combination,  then 
instead  of  helping  the  consumer  by  putting  raw  material  on  the  ftee  list  you  are 
simply  taking  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  putting  It  in  the  pockets 
of  the  trust,  the  combination,  or  the  aggregation  of  those  who  use  the  free  raw 
material  and  change  it  to  the  finished  product  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

I  declared  two  years  ago,  and  I  reiterate  that  declaration  to-day,  that,  cost 
what  it  will  of  presidential  disfavor,  cost  what  it  will  of  political  fortune,  I 
will  never  cast  my  vote  for  a  tariff-revision  bill  until  that  bill  has  some  just 
regard  for  the  American  consumer.  He  may  be  a  stranger  here,  I  think  he 
seldom  entered  here  in  years  gone  by,  but  he  is  here,  and  he  will  be  heard  here 
hereafter.  The  vice  of  this  bill,  like  the  vice  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  is  that 
the  ultimate  consumer,  according  to  the  President's  own  admission,  to  which  I 
will  later  refer,  gets  very  little,  if  any,  benefit. 

We  are  told  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  there  are  men  who 
**  vociferously  *'  assume  to  defend  the  farming  interests.  It  is  also  intimated 
that  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  has  been  worked  up. 

The  farmer  is  a  man  who  gets  up  in  the  morning  before  daylight  and  starts 
his  farm  work.  All  day  long  he  toils  in  the  fields  and  at  night  goes  back  and 
finishes  his  chores.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  tbe  un- 
exampled prosperity  of  this  country,  that  men  here  and  there  have  been  able 
to  get  ahead  a  little.  That  man  reads  of  a  tariff  bill — a  tariff  bill  that  takes 
the  duty  off  the  wheat  which  he  raises,  but  leaves  it  on  the  flour  that  he  buys: 
a  bill  which  takes  the  duty  off  the  steer  that  he  raises,  but  leaves  the  doty  on 
the  beef,  if  he  does  not  himself  slaughter  it,  that  he  may  buy  in  the  market: 
a  bill  that  gives  to  a  contractor  free  timber  for  bridges  and  ties,  but  leaves 
a  duty  upon  the  doors  and  window  sashes  that  go  into  the  farmer's  bouse: 
a  bill  that  not  only  takes  the  duty  off  the  farmer's  wheat,  but,  as  he  develops 
into  butter  making,  he  necessarily  does  it  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain  raising,  and  so  he  has  to  buy  bran  and  shorts — that  farmer,  witb  the 
tariff  taken  off  his  wheat  and  off  his  butter,  reads  a  bill  that  leaves  tbe  duty 
on  the  bran  and  shorts  that  he  must  buy;  and  the  President  of  the  TJniited 
States  intimates  that  that  farmer  has  to  be  told  to  rebel  at  that  sugKestioo* 
that  he  has  to  be  told  to  protest  at  the  hands  of  some  active  and,  as  the  Presi- 
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dent  characterizes  them,  "vociferous  friends  of  the  farmer."    I  feor  that  that 
will  not  set  kindly  in  the  mind  of  the  American  farmer. 

For  years  the  American  farmer  has  stood  the  brunt  of  this  battle.  He  has 
been  told  "if  you  be  patient,  as  we  develop  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country  we  will  make  a  home  market  for  you" ;  and  as  we  get  that  home 
market  so  near  to  where  the  difference  of  consumption  and  production  is  al- 
most wiped  out,  then,  without  even  giving  the  farmer  a  hearing,  the  benefit 
of  the  system  is  dug  out  from  under  his  feet;  and  the  President  gives  as  a 
reason  why  he  did  the  digging  single-handed  and  alone  that  if  others  had  been 
consulted  in  the  framing  of  this  bill  there  would  have  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  bill  should  contain.  There  is  a  truth  that  no  enemy 
of  the  President,  past  or  future,  will  ever  question;  there  surely  would  have 
been  a  difference  of  opinion.  That  farmer,  however,  was  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  the  framing  of  a  bill  that  was  to  come  before  this  Congress  with  the  prestige 
of  a  declaration  for  its  passage  without  amendment  from  a  man  to  whom 
to  go  counter  meant  disfavor  with  the  administration.  That  farmer  was 
entitled  to  be  heard  before  he  should  be  sacrificed  in  a  bill  that  was  to  come 
hero  with  a  declaration  that  not  a  ''t'*  should  be  crossed  nor  an  "i"  dotted. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  that  ftimier  had  to  be  stirred  up  in  order  to  oppose  a 
measure  of  this  kind. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  this:  I  think  all 
Senators  have  noticed  a  change  in  the  last  few  years.  There  was  a  time 
here  when  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  create  forces  behind  them, 
associations  for  and  against  things,  would  get  a  bill  introduced,  or  would  find  a 
bill  which  had  been  Introduced,  and  they  would  write  out  to  their  clientage,  and 
back  to  us  would  come  hundreds  and  thousands  of  stereotyped  letters  saying 
'*  Vote  against  House  bill  so-and-so,**  or  "  Vote  for  Senate  bill  so-and-so." 

But  Senators  who  have  been  here  a  few  years  will  bear  me  witness  that 
those  stereotyped  letters  have  disappeared;  they  no  longer  come  here;  but  in 
the  place  of  them  there  comes  a  letter,  frequently  written  on  half  a  page 
of  somewhat  faded  paper,  by  a  man  whose  hand  you  can  see  has  been  cramped 
and  crabbed  with  toll,  written  with  a  pen  rpsty  because  of  disuse,  but  the 
wording  of  that  letter,  giving  that  man*s  reasons  for  opposing  or  favoring  a 
bill,  while  It  may  be  evidence  of  a  crabbed  hand,  ha  If -faded  paper,  and  rusty 
pen,  nevertheless  it  bespeaks  an  intelligence  and  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  writer. 

I  want  on  this  fioor  to^ay  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to  some  men  in  this 
country  who  Imagine  that  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  and  the 
independence  of  the  American  people  are  not  aroused  upon  this  and  other 
great  questions.  As  to  intimating  that  the  American  farmer  had  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  oppose  a  measure  which  struck  at  his  very  life,  as  does  this  bill,  I 
fear  it  will  not  set  well  with  the  American  farmer. 

Mr  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbksident.  I>oes  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clapp.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Has  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  any  figures  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  farmers  of  his  State  have  protested  against  this  bill  by 
letters  such  as  he  has  described? 

Mr.  Clafp.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  warn  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
that  is  an  unsafe  criterion.  The  board  of  trade,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
organisation  can  speak,  but  you  and  I  must  stand  here  for  the  man  who  lives 
out  from  the  railroad,  out  from  the  city,  and  is  not  a  part  and  parcel  of  some 
organization,  and  the  man  who  makes  an  effort  to  establish  an  equation  nu- 
merically between  those  forces  which  are  organised  and  those  forces  which  are 
ficattered  out  in  the  homes  of  this  country  will  make  a  great  mistake.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  from  the  character  of  the  protests  which  I  have  received, 
from  the  numt>er  of  letters  which  I  have  received,  and  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  men  and  their  relation  to  their  surroundings,  that  Minnesota  is  simply  over- 
whelmingly against  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  that  question 

The  Vice  Pbesidbnt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Clafp.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  HiTOHCOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  that  question  because  every  test  which 
I  have  made  in  Nebraska  has  indicated  that  the  farmers  have  comparatively 
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little  Interest  in  this  bill,  and  has  indicated  that  there  was  certainly  a  very 
small  amount  of  sentiment  against  it  among  them. 

Moreover,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
another  form  of  proof.  A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  ninth  district  of  the  State  of 
Iowa  there  was  a  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Hon.  Walter  I.  Smith  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  that  elec- 
tion the  issue  was  squarely  made.  The  Democratic  candidate  declared  for 
the  reciprocity  bill;  the  Republican  candidate  declared  against  the  reciprocity 
bill;  and  in  that  district,  which  had  given  Republican  majorities  in  the  past 
up  to  5,000,  the  Republican  candidate  received  a  majority  of  only  about  twelve 
hundred. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes;  and  I  want 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  he  sees  in  those  figures  any  indication  of  a  general  uprising  among  the 
agriculturists  of  the  West  against  this  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  do.  As  to  the  district  that  Mr.  Walter  I.  Smith,  by  the  strength 
of  his  personality,  was  able  to  hold  against  a  protest  that  swept  away  stronger 
personalties  than  his  in  some  instances,  because  of  the  resentment  against  the 
action  of  CJongress  two  years  ago,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  must  remember 
that  it  was  the  refrain  of  that  issue  that  also  cut  down  that  majority  as  It 
was  the  refrain  of  that  issue  that  brought  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  our  midst  When  you  realize  that  those  people  in  midsummer, 
distending  upon  representatives  as  they  should,  will  gather  in  numbers  like  that 
it  means  something. 

Mr.  Smith's  last  majority  was  only  1,500,  as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Qronna]  advises  me.  I  do  not  know  of  a  thing  which  has  occurred  during 
all  of  this  summer  which  to  my  mind  has  been  so  significant  as  that  election 
in  the  State  of  Iowa,  when  you  consider  all  things  and  consider  the  condition 
that  grew  out  of  the  situation  two  years  ago,  which  to-day  hangs  like  a  pall  over 
our  party  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

No;  the  farmer  does  not  need  to  write.  He  does  not  need  to  be  told.  I  do 
not  Imow  anything  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  except  I  know  one 
thing,  that  in  speaking  through  that  State,  I  discovered  that  they  were  very 
enthusiastic  in  their  indorsement  of  the  present  Senator  from  Nebraska,  ttecaase, 
among  other  things,  and  I  think  more  than  all  else,  he  had  stood  not  In  liar- 
mony  with  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  opposition  to  it. 

It  will  not  do  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves  by  the  numerical  equation  of  those 
who  petition  for  a  bill  or  protest  against  it.  The  test  is  the  manner  of  the 
protest  or  petition  rather  than  the  number  of  lettera  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  this  controversy,  from  the  larger  cities 
of  my  State.  Those  letters  almost  without  exception  simply  contained  the 
statement,  "  We  wish  you  to  vote  for  reciprocity."  Well,  of  course,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  that  if  the  contingency  should  ever  present  itself  of 
voting  for  real  genuine  reciprocity,  I  would  probably  do  so,  but  reciprocity  is 
one  thing  and  this  Canadian  tariff  bill  is  another  thing.  There  is  not  enough 
reciprocity  about  this  bill  to  serve  as  a  label.  They  were  probably  themselves 
Impressed  with  the  word  "  reciprocity,"  and,  believing  the  bill  was  reciprocal, 
th^  used  that  term  in  their  correspondence.  But  you  take  the  men  who  have 
written  against  this  bill,  and  they  have  sat  down  and  given  their  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  A  letter  from  one  man  who  gives  his  reasons  for  opposing  a  thing 
counts  more  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  the  question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  concerned,  than  a  hundred  mere. naked  directions  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  measure. 

I  say  again  the  farmer  reads  these  things.  Take  the  farmers  who  appeared 
before  the  Finance  Oommittee.  Many  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  have  never 
believed  in  protection,  but  they  come  down  here  now  and  they  say,  **  We  have 
iMiid  for  this  market  in  the  years  in  which  we  have  sustained  protection  '*— of 
course  this  is  not  advanced  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  but  it  is  an  argu- 
ment advanced  to  the  men  who  have  advocated  protection — they  say,  "  We  have 
paid  for  this  market,  and  now  we  are  entitled  to  the  market"  They  say,  *'  If 
you  are  going  to  take  the  duty  off  of  what  we  sell,  then  take  the  duty  off  of 
wtiat  we  buy."  Does  any  Senator  believe  that  a  farmer  or  any  other  man  is 
so  blind  and  senile  intellectually  that  he  does  not  recognize  the  injustice  of 
taking  the  duty  off  of  about  everything  on  earth  that  he  produces  and  leaving 
the  duty  where  it  is  on  ak>out  everything  which  he  purchases? 

It  is  the  injustice  of  this  bill  against  which  I  protest  It  strikes  beyond  the 
mere  question  of  dollars  and  cents.    I  hope  it  will  also  strike  a  blow  to  this 
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policy  of  one  man — and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  man,  but  of  the  policy — 
of  one  man  arrogating  to  himself  the  discharge  of  a  trust  to  the  people  of  all 
the  United  States  in  the  framing  of  a  bill  and  telling  the  people  what  la  for 
their  good.  Before  the  duty  was  taken  off  of  wheat  and  left  on  flour,  before 
it  was  taken  off  of  the  steer  and  left  on  the  beef,  the  men  who  raised  the  wheat 
and  the  steer,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  consumers,  on  the  other,  who  buy  flour 
and  beef  had  a  right  to  be  heard.  I  am  contending  for  a  forum  where  legisla- 
tion shall  be  shaped  so  that  the  legislation  and  those  affected  by  it  may  get 
some  benefit  of  the  equation  under  the  system  of  diversified  and  widely  extended 
representation. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  I  am  going  to  call  attention  to.  I  spoke  of  my 
protest  against  this  form  of  legislation,  because  it  is  calculated  to  silence  those 
who  have  suffered  injustice  and  wrong ;  it  is  calculated  to  silence  the  advocates 
of  those  who  have  been  wronged  in  legislation ;  and  I  come  now  to  an  example 
of  that  kind  in  this  controversy.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  what  purports  to  be  a 
speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1911.  He  opens  that  speech  with  this 
declaration : 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Britisli  Provinces  was,  np  to  1846,  burdened 
with  a  system  of  diiferentlal  duties  which  discriminated  against  foreign  importations 
Into  Canada  in  favor  of  the  British.  In  1845  the  British  Qovemment  authorised  the 
Canadian  Legislature  to  regulate  its  own  tariff.  Canada,  now  autonomous  as  to  tariffs, 
generously  and  almost  at  once  removed  the  existing  differential  duties  and  admitted 
American  goods  on  the  same  terms  as  those  imported  from  Great  Britain.  This  change 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  importations  from  the  United  States. 

Now,  mark  the  skill  with  which  this  statement  is  put  before  the  American 
public — the  fact  of  a  burden  upon  trade  with  Canada  accentuated  by  differ- 
entials in  which  Canada  discriminated  against  foreign  countries  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  This  is  followed  by  the  statement  that  as  soon  as  Canada  could 
do  so— "in  1845  the  British  Qovemment  authorized  the  Canadian  Legislature 
to  regulate  its  own  tariff  "  and  to  admit  "American  goods  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  imported  from  Qreat  Britain,'*  leaving  the  impression  upon  the  reader 
that  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  had  never  been  restored. 
There  could  have  been  no  other  purpose  than  to  leave  that  impression.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  purpose  of  creating  that  impression,  the  paragraph  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  present  Canadian  tariff  bill. 

If  that  statement  had  been  made  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlTes  or  by  a  Senator,  a  Representative  or  a  Senator  could  meet  it,  but  that 
being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  is  no  official  who  can  defend  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers  of  this  country  and  who  can  meet  that  statement 
from  the  standpoint  of  official  equality  with  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  there 
is  perhaps  a  feeling  that  because  he  is  Secretary  of  State  that  fallacy  ought  not 
to  be  exposed. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  making  that  declaration  to  the  American  people? 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  everyone  else  familiar  with  the  American  character 
knows  that  generosity  is  an  overmastering  instinct  of  American  human  nature, 
and  by  a&ying  to  the  American  people  that  while  down  to  that  time  our  trade 
with  Canada  had  been  burdened  with  a  differential  in  favor  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  Canada,  grand  and  generous  in  her  impulses,  the  moment  she  got  the  oppor- 
tunity removed  that  differential,  I  submit  that  there  is  no  man,  unless  he  knew 
the  history  of  Canadian  tariff  legislation,  who  would  read  that  paragraph  but 
would  at  once  draw  the  conclusion  that  that  differential  was  still  removed. 
What  place  has  such  a  statement  In  a  tariff  discussion  if  the  differential  were 
simply  taken  off  and  put  back?  None.  The  inference  is  that  that  differential 
remained  removed;  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President,  under 
whose  authority  he  must  have  made  that  declaration,  know  that  that  differ- 
ential was  soon  put  back,  is  in  force  to-day,  and  this  reciprocity  tariff  bill 
with  Canada  does  not  even  pretend  to  remove  it;  yet  that  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  with  its  appeal  to  the  generous  impulses  of  the  American 
heart,  has  gone  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  who  never  will  hear  of  the 
restoration  and  the  retention  of  that  differential.  That  is  one  of  the  reaBons 
why  I  object  to  legislation  being  framed  and  forced  through  Congress  in  this 
manner. 

It  is  human  nature  for  men  who  frame  a  measure  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
fairness  in  their  zeal  of  advocacy  for  that  measure,  and  when  yon  throw  against 
the  privileges,  rights^  and  interests  of  a  great  body  of  American  people  the  pres- 
tige of  a  great  office  so  that  a  man  stands  in  the  shadow  of  its  disapproval  if 
he  goes  contrary  to  its  dictation  and  challenges  the  fairness  of  a  great  minister 
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of  State  in  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  his  people,  I  say  the  time  has  come  when 
there  ought  to  be  a  protest  entered  against  forming  and  seeking  to  pass  l^^la- 
tion  in  this  manner. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  submit  to-day.  This  bill  is  not  a  reciprocal  meaa> 
nre.  It  does  not  meet  the  reciprocal  or  the  economic  relations  of  the  two  conn- 
tries.  It  strikes  a  hard  blow  at  onr  agricultural  interests  and  feeds  the  con- 
sumer on  the  husks  of  an  ill-conceived  promise,  because,  after  all  his  effort  in 
this  behalf,  after  all  his  speeches  have  been  made,  the  President,  finally  driven 
from  one  point  to  another,  admitted  in  his  Indianapolis  speech : 

It  is  my  own  judgment  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  will  not  greatly  reduce  the  co«t 
of  living,  If  at  all. 

And  yet  we  have  been  called  here  in  an  extra  session — this  country  is  already 
to-day  feeling  the  paralysis  of  this  proposed  legislation — and  we  gain  absolutely 
nothing  save  the  admission  of  some  far  southern  fruits  which  Canada  sooner 
or  later,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  her  own  people,  has  got  to  admit  within 
her  borders.  In  the  last  analysis  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  bill  that  the 
ratification  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  will  not  materially,  if  at  all,  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  I  quote  now  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton] 
in  his  defense  of  this  bill : 

The  Intention  of  this  proposal  for  reciprocity  is  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  articles  sold 
by  the  farmer. 

If  you  do  not  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  how  in  the  name  of  reason  do  you 
expect  to  reduce  the  price  of  flour,  when  you  take  the  duty  off  of  wheat  and 
leave  a  duty  on  fiour?  If  you  do  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  steer,  is  there  any 
man  bold  enough  to  assert  that  you  reduce  the  price  of  the  dressed  beef,  when 
you  have  left  a  duty  on  dressed  beef?  So,  after  all  this  hysteria,  after  trying 
to  give  to  Canada  the  last  thing  we  have  to  trade  for  the  opening  of  her  mar- 
kets, after  surrendering  the  only  weapon  we  have  by  which  we  can  force  Can- 
ada, in  concession  to  her  western  farmers,  to  take  down  her  tariff  wall,  we  are 
told  in  the  last  analysis  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to 
reduce  the  price  of  farm  products.  We  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  bill  that 
this  measure  will  not  materially,  if  at  all,  reduce  the  cost  of  living ;  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  that  ends  the  proposition. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  farmer.  That  is  because 
the  blow  falls  heaviest,  primarily,  upon  him.  I  would  defend  from  injustice  any 
other  class  or  calling,  and  those  who  criticize  us  for  speaking  of  the  farmer  in 
connection  with  this  bill  must  remember  that  he  is  the  one  who  suffers  first  from 
the  effect  of  this  bill.  But  you  can  not  strike  a  blow  at  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  country  without  its  being  reflected  along  every  channel  and  avenue  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  life.  This  is  already  beginning  to  be  seen  in  the 
business  depression  which  is  being  experienced  in  connection  with  the  certainty 
of  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

As  was  said  by  the  Association  of  Minnesota  Manufacturers  in  their  recent 
publication : 

If  the  treaty  Is  a  bad  thing  for  the  northwestern  farmers,  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  us. 
Our  principal  trade  comes  and  will  continue  to  come  from  the  Northwest,  and  anything 
that  Injures  that  section  will  Injure  us. 

Stating  this  more  broadly,  with  the  entire  country,  whatever  injures  the  agri- 
cultural interests  will  be  a  blow  at  the  general  welfare. 

Now,  with  the  President's  own  admission  as  to  its  not  decreasing  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  consumer,  a  fair  deduction  from  the  President's  own  declaration 
that  this  bill  will  not  help  the  consumer,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  and  am 
willing  to  submit  my  course  in  regard  to  this  legislation  to  the  people  whom,  in 
connection  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  I  ever  seek  to  serve. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  I  want  to  encourage  my  friends  who 
do  me  the  honor  to  listen  to  me  by  assuring  them  that  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
very  long  this  hot  afternoon.  I  apprehend  that  anything  that  might  be  said  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  will  have  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  final  vote. 
My  judgment  is  that  if,  as  was  said  of  old,  some  one  rose  from  the  dead  and 
offered  himself  as  a  witness  in  the  matter  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  it  would  have 
no  possible  effect  in  changing  the  vote  of  any  Senator.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  to 
give  evidence  of  the  faith  that  is  within  me  regarding  the  matter  I  want  to  sub- 
mit briefly  a  few  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  confronted  by  a  strange  spectacle.  A  minority 
of  the  Republican  membership  of  this  body,  almost  without  exception  made  up 
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of  Senators  from  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  ESast — Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois — are  in  alignment  with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Senators  to  enact  into  law  a  tariff  measure,  misnamed  a  reciprocity  treaty, 
which,  stripped  of  all  disguises  is  simply  a  tariff  bill  for  full  '*  free  trade  in  all 
agricultural  products  "  under  the  guise  of  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

Supporting  tills  same  movement  for  "  free  trade  in  farm  products,*'  we  find 
aligned  in  solid  phalanx  practically  the  entire  daily  newspaper  press  of  the 
great  cities,  both  those  that  have  been  and  are  the  advocates  of  a  "  protective 
tariff "  and  those  who  have  been  and  are  demanding  either  "  free  trade  **  or 
**  tariff  for  revenue  only." 

In  this  new  political  alliance  we  see  Mississippi  and  Massachusetts  hand  in 
glove  and  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  joyously  acclaiming  the  newly  pro- 
claimed political  economy  that  proposes  protect lve> tariff  duties  for  every  class 
of  American  citizens  and  American  industries  except  it  be  for  that  portion  of 
our  population  that  earn  their  living  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

At  the  same  time  we  see  in  solid  opposition  to  the  measure  every  Republican 
Senator,  with  only  three  exceptions,  from  the  great  agricultural  States  of  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana,  and  the  three  agricultural  New 
England  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 

For  this  strange  and  heretofore  unheard-of  political  alliance  there  must  be 
some  profound  and  basic  reason. 

For  nearly  three  solid  months  the  Senate  has  been  in  session  to  consider  and 
debate  the  pending  measure,  and  while  very  many  Senators  have  been  heard  in 
denunciation  of  the  bill  only  two  or  three  Senators  have  yet  raised  their  voices 
in  even  mild  defense  of  it 

There  is  another  strange  and  unheard-of  procedure  attending  this  matter. 
After  six  weeks  of  hearings  on  the  bill  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  after 
listening  to  hundreds  of  witnesses  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  its  provisions  on 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  nearly  every  one  of  those  witnesses 
giving  testimony  adverse  to  its  merits,  the  Finance  Committee  sends  the  bill 
back  to  the  Senate  without  either  a  favorable  or  an  adverse  report  accompany- 
ing it. 

FREE   FBI  NT   PAPEB. 

Yet  the  great  daily  newspapers  are  proclaiming  ^at  it  must  and  shall  be 
passed  by  Uie  Senate  "  without  amendment " ;  that  no  man  dare  lay  unholy  and 
profane  hands  upon  it  In  any  way. 

Is  it  not  at  least  an  extraordinary  situation  that  reveals  the  entire  dally 
newspaper  press,  with  hardly  an  exception,  lined  up  in  solid  support  of  this 
tariff  measure  that  Is  misnamed  reciprocity? 

I  fully  reulize  the  tremendous  and  overwhelming  power  of  the  press  to  create 
and  foster  public  opinion.  Its  power  for  good  can  not  be  estimated.  When 
wielded  in  a  common  cause  it  is  irresistible.  It  is  practically  the  only  means 
for  the  wide  dissemination  of  information. 

Generally  speaking,  the  press  intends  to  be  fair.  But  the  owners  of  news- 
papers are  human.  They  are  not  entirely  above  all  the  selfish  interests  that 
admittedly  dominate  the  rest  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

We  know  the  campaign  for  "  free  print  paper  "  that  has  been  carried  on  with 
such  persistent  purpose  since  1907. 

In  January  last  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  the  present  so-called 
Canadian  reciprocity  treaty,  providing  for  free  trade  in  farm  products  while 
still  maintaining  duties  on  all  manufactured  articles,  "print  paper"  being  the 
one  shining  exception  to  the  rule. 

A  few  days  later  the  powerful  "American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  " 
sent  out  instructions  marked  "  private  to  editors,"  as  follows: 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their  Washington  correspondents  be 
InstTQcted  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  because  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  of  doty  by  this  agreement. 

I  am  neither  arguing  pro  or  con  as  to  whether  as  a  matter  of  right  or  good 
business  Judgment  the  comparatively  small  duty  of  about  9  per  cent,  or  $3.75 
per  ton,  on  print  paper  should  be  removed  in  a  general  tariff  bill,  but  is  not  the 
price  to  be  paid  by  the  farmei*s  of  this  country  in  the  way  of  free  trade  in  all 
fterm  products  for  the  remission  of  the  small  duty  on  "  print  paper  "  a  tremen- 
dona  one? 
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Day  after  day  we  bave  been  only  too  familiar  with  the  starinff  headHof  ta 
the  daily  newspapers: 


Reciprocity  rare  to  pass.    President  will  force  Concress  to  set     No 
be  tolerated  to  reciprocity  blU.     President  will  veto  reciprocity  If  amended.     Beast  n 
will  feel  the  big  stick.     Farmers'  opposition  only  Inspired  by  the  Lamber  Tract — 

And  80  on  ad  Infinitum  et  nauseam. 

I  bave  been  reading  with  much  interest  the  aeries  of  articles  by  Will  Irwin. 
now  running  in  Collier's  Weekly,  on  the  history  of  newspapers  in  this  ooancr7> 
and  was  impressed  with  his  eminently  t&ir  and  impartial  treatment  of  this 
most  interesting  phase  of  our  national  development 

After  paying  full  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  great  work  dooe  by  the 
press,  he  also  turns  on  a  light  as  to  the  relation  that  sometimes  exists  bet w  ecu 
the  "  business  office  "  and  the  editorial  and  news  columns. 

When  Canadian  reciprocity  has  become  a  law,  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Irwia 
that  he  might  add  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  relation  betweeu  tb« 
campaign  for  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  "free  print  paper'*  danae  in  the 
pending  bill. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  find  three  or  four  of  the  great  daily  iwwwpmpat 
that  are  frank  enough  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  relation  of  **firee  prist 
paper"  and  its  relation  to  so-called  reciprocity. 

In  a  recent  issue  the  Philadelphia  North  American  said  editorially: 

Bnt   merely  because   we   consider   honest    and    equitable   a    reduction   of   tbm 
schedules  of  the  tariff  which  would  save  The  North  American  large  soma  of 
«very  year  is  no  reason  why  this  newspaper  should  give  Its  Indorsement  to  as 
ment  which  Is  to  our  self-interest,  but  seems  more  and  more  like  a  sham  and  a 
version  of  real  reciprocity. 

If  any  American  will  profit  thereby,  save  the  Beef  Trust,  the  millers,  the 
middlemen,  and  the  newspapers,  we  are  unable  to  see  who  they  can  possibly  be. 


Yet  this  measure  is  one  that  did  not  originate  in  either  branch  of 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  Incepdon. 
The  profound  silence  of  its  friends  in  the  Senate  Chaml>er  is  miexplalnsble 
Until  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  country  began  some  weeks  ago  to  prtnt 
the  real  facts  in  the  case,  the  people  generally  were  under  the  honest  belief 
that  the  so-called  reciprocity  bill  actually  meant  free  trade  with  Oinsds  In 
both  manufactured  and  agricultural  products. 

WHAT  THS  BILL  MKAlfS. 

I  think  I  make  no  misstatement  of  fact  when  I  say  that  the  avowed  purpose 
of  the  measure  is  free  trade  in  agricultural  products,  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing the  tariff  duties  on  all  manufactured  articles,  except  print  paper. 

In  plain  words  the  effect  of  the  treaty  is  to  cheapen  the  value  of  the  products 
of  our  f^rms  for  the  benefit  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
East,  and  to  give  the  newspapers  "  free  print  paper.** 

The  whole  arrangement  t)elng  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  fanners  of  this 
country.  In  return  he  gets  nothing,  wlille  we  remit  the  16,000,000  that  It 
now  annually  collected  on  Canadian  imports. 

Its  avowed  purpose  Is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  popalatlOQ  of  the 
cities  by  lowering  the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 

It  Is  for  the  city  and  against  the  country. 

It  is  for  the  manufacturers  and  against  the  farmers. 

It  is  for  the  East  and  against  the  West. 

It  is  class  legislation  of  the  most  offensive  kind. 

The  only  argument  advanced  in  its  favor  is  that  **  It  will  not  hort  tlie 
farmer — much." 

It  has  been  Sailing  under  the  fklse  colors  of  "  reciprocity.**  That  is  a  besot!- 
ful  name.  It  rolls  from  the  tongue  with  a  sweet  accent  The  very  tens 
''reciprocity**  apr>eal8  to  the  better  instincts  of  men.  It  is  like  the  wonAs 
••religion,**  "equity,"  "goodness,"  "mercy,"  " liarmony,**  and  oth^  sweet* 
toned  words  that  appeal  to  our  better  nature. 

But  the  man  who  is  enamored  at  the  thought  of  real  '•reciprocity  with 
Canada  **  had  better  not  rend  any  more  of  the  pending  bill  than  its  tltle-pare 
if  he  does  not  wan^  to  be  disabused  of  his  first  Impressions. 

Otherwise  he  will  experience  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  s  deeply  relifelon^ 
person  would  experience  should  he  pick  up  a  nicely  bound  volume  labels 
fiunyan*s  "The  Pilgrim  Progress"  and  discover  within  the  tales  of  "The 
Decameron.** 
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NOT   OPPOSED   TO   REAL   BECIPBOOITT. 

I  want  to  say  in  the  outset  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  real  reciprocity  with 
Canada.    I  would  welcome  it. 

I  would  not  oppose  absolute  free  trade  in  both  manufactured  articles  as  well 
as  farm  products  with  our  northern  neighbor,  where  conditions  and  climate 
and  lauRuaice  and  people  are  so  closely  aliin. 

What  I  do  object  to  is  mailing  fish  of  one  industry  and  flesh  of  another. 

The  line  of  demarkation  that  runs  throughout  the  entire  bill  Is  fundamentally 
wrong. 

We  have  repeatedly  asked,  and  no  one  has  yet  answered,  Why  are  all  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list  when,  by  the  terms  of  the 
aame  bill,  everything  the  farmer  purchases  continues  to  be  protected  by  tariff 
duties? 

The  questions  yet  remain  unanswered  why,  under  this  bill : 

The  present  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel  is  taken  from  wheat  and  the  tariff 
of  60  cents  per  barrel  is  to  be  maintained  on  flour  for  the  millers  and  17}  per 
cent  on  "  prepared  cereul  foods." 

Why  the  duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel  is  taken  from  oats  and  the  duty  of  60 
cents  per  hundredweight  remains  on  oatmeal? 

Why  the  duty  of  30  cents  per  bushel  is  taken  from  barley  and  the  duty  of  45 
ceotB  per  hundred  retained  on  "barley  malt"? 

Why,  with  the  duty  removed  from  the  farmers'  wheat,  there  should  be  re- 
tained a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  dnty  on  " biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes*'? 

Why  the  duty  of  27}  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  talcen  from  cattle,  $1.50  per  head 
from  sheep,  and  $1.50  per  head  from  hogs,  raised  on  the  farm,  and  a  duty  of  li 
cents  per  pound  is  retained  for  Armour  and  Swift  on  bacon,  lard,  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  and  all  other  dressed  meats? 

Why  the  present  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  6  cents  on  cheese 
fs  taken  away  and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  retained  on  the  chum  that  makes 
the  same  butter? 

Why  the  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton  is  removed  from  hay,  and  the  farmer  is 
still  compelled  to  buy  his  "  mowers  and  horserakes  "  and  other  farming  imple- 
ments under  a  15  per  cent  duty  and  " hay  tedders"  under  a  20  per  cent  duty? 

Why  »ill  vegetables  are  put  on  the  free  list  and  yet  a  duty  of  li  cents  i)er 
pound  is  still  retained  on  "tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  corn,  in 
cans"? 

We  have  inquired  why  under  this  misnamed  reciprocity  treaty  everything  on 
earth  that  the  farmer  raises  except  wool — and  sheep  unshorn  can  also  be 
brought  in  free — has  gone  on  the  free  list  and  everything  on  earth  that  he  buys 
still  retains  a  tariff  duty,  and  no  one  has  answered. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  Ihere  must  l>e  .«ome  reason  why  this  bill  is  being  urged  for 
passage,  and  I  hope  I  am  fair-minded  enough  to  discuss  frankly  the  reason 
nrged  by  some  of  its  proponents  for  this  new  departure  in  our  present  financial 
system. 

INOBKASE    IN    PBICE8. 

Since  18!)6  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  price  of  all  commodities. 
The  upward  movement  of  prices  has  not  been  confined  to  the  United  States,  but 
has  been  world-wide. 

During  the  same  period  there  has  been  witnessed  a  great  world-wide  move- 
ment for  the  combination  of  capital  in  all  forms  of  commercial  enterprise. 

It  has  been  the  era  that  has  witnessed  the  formation  of  the  great  industrial 
combinations  that  are  popularly  known  as  trusts  and  combines. 

During  this  15-year  period  the  tremendous  organization  of  the  labor  unions 
has  taken  place. 

Practically  every  form  of  labor  except  the  farmer  has  now  become  organized 
Into  industrial  and  trades  unions  that  embrace  within  their  membership  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  workers  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  combinations  of  trade  and  commerce  have  been  most  successful  in 
"steadying"  and  "regulating"  the  price  of  their  commodities. 

The  testimony  presented  by  the  Government  In  the  famous  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  Trust  cases,  the  testimony  of  Judge  Gary  l)efore  the  House  committee 
regarding  the  workings  of  the  Steel  Trust,  leaves  no  possible  room  for  doubt  as 
to  the  effect  of  these  great  combinations  of  capital  on  the  selling  prices  for 
every  commodity  known  to  modem  business. 

The  successful  demands  of  the  labor  unions  for  shorter  hours  and  increase  of 
wages  have  also  largely  contributed  to  the  upward  trend  of  pricea 
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INCREASE    IN    GOLD    COINAGE. 

There  is  another  factor  that  has  also  been  of  tremendous  hnportance  in  this 
world-wide  movement  of  advance  in  prices. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  from  the  date  of  the 
discovery  of  America  in  1492  down  to  1896,  a  period  of  over  400  years,  the  total 
world  production  of  gold,  the  unit  and  yardstick  of  all  values,  reached  a  total 
of  $8,850,000,000.  In  the  past  period  of  15  years,  since  1896,  the  production  of 
gold  has  been  $5,000,000,000. 

In  other  words,  during  the  past  15  years  there  has  been  poured  into  the 
world's  coinage  of  gold  $5,000,000,000,  or  more  than  56  per  cent  additional  to 
the  entire  gold  production  of  the  world  in  the  400-year  period  preceding.  In  the 
400  years,  from  3492  to  1896,  $8,000,000,000;  in  the  past  15  years  a  little  over 
$5,000,000,000. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  gold  dollar  has  in  the  15-year  period  since  1896 
shrunk  more  than  one-third. 

INCBEASED    COST    OF    LIVING. 

In  the  face  of  this  great  increase  in  price  values  there  has  arisen  a  cry 
against  **  the  increased  cost  of  living."  It  has  been  felt  most  by  those  having 
a  **  fixed  income." 

The  wages  of  the  wage  earner  has  probably  about  kept  even  pace  with  the  in- 
creased price  of  commodities!^ 

The  man  with  the  "fixed  income"  has  felt  the  "increased  cost  of  living" 
more  than  any  other  class. 

Hence  a  protest  has  gone  up  everywhere  and  from  all  quarters  against  "  the 
increased  cost  of  living." 

Forgetting  how  we  struggled  against  and  prayed  for  a  relief  from  "low 
wages  "  and  "  low  prices  "  that  blasted  and  scorched  and  dried  up  the  industrial 
life  of  this  Nation  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1897  the  people 
are  now  demanding  relief  from  "  high  prices  "  and  the  "  high  cost  of  living." 

I  think  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  inception  of  this  so-called  reciprocity  treaty 
arose  from  that  protest  against  "  the  high  cost  of  living."  Frankly  speaking,  it 
was  an  attempt  to  somewhat  "lower  ttie  cost  of  living"  to  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  manufacturing  centers  at  the  expense  of  the  farming  classes  and  rural 
communities  of  this  country. 

I  have  no  question  that  the  President,  when  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him, 
acted  solely  from  a  good  impulse  and  without  a  full  understanding  of  Its  final 
meaning. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  his  desire  to  respond  to  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
popular  demand,  voiced  largely  through  the  columns  of  the  great  daily  news- 
papers, reflecting  only  the  sentiment  of  the  cities,  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion, 
forgetting  that  the  proposition  thus  proposed  to  "lower  the  cost  of  living"  to 
the  people  of  the  cities  and  manufacturing  centers  was  in  reality  a  cannibalistic 
scheme  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  other  half  of  our  people  who  are  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

My  protest  against  this  propaganda  for  lowering  "  the  cost  of  living  "  to  one 
portion  of  our  people  at  the  direct  expense  of  the  other  portion  is  that  it  is  not 
fair  or  equitable. 

If  tariffs  are  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  cheapen  prices,  then  let  the  reduction 
be  made  general,  all  along  the  line,  to  manufacturers  and  farmers  alike. 

Let  us  not  attempt  to  have  "  free  trade  in  farm  products  "  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  while  retaining  high  duties  on  manufactured  articles  coming  from 
foreign  countries. 

liCt  us  not  make  fish  of  one  industry  and  fowl  of  another  industry. 

Yet  while  urging  the  passage  of  this  reciprocity  bill  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  "  lowering  the  cost  of  living  "  and  lowering  the  cost  of  "  print  paper  "  its  sup- 
porters attempt  to  say  "  the  farmer  won't  be  hurt — ^much."  They  say  the  price 
of  wheat  is  fixed  at  Liverpool,  which  is  not  true,  as  was  conclusively  shown  by 
the  two  Senators  from  North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelson]  by  a  cold  recitation  of  the  actual  market  reports. 

Let  me  again  read  the  statement  of  actual  market  price  for  wheat  and 
barley  on  the  same  day  in  the  Canadian  markets  and  in  the  American  markets, 
situated  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  international  boundary 
line: 
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ComtKtraiive  pricea  of  icheat  and  dorley  in  United  States  and  Canada^ 


Dfttit. 


D«$.S1,1910. 
Jan.  10,  mi.. 

Do 

Dec.  SI,  1010.. 
Jan.  11, 1011.. 
Dec.  31, 1010.. 

Do...... . 

Do 

Do. ...... 

Jen.  10,1011.. 

Do 

Do 

Do*. 

D«s.a,ioio.. 

Jen.  10, 1011.. 

Do 

Do. ...... 

Do 


Kind 
of  grain. 


Wheat 
...do.. 
..•do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
. .  .do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
..jdo... 
...do... 
...do... 
. .  .do... 
. .  .do... 
...do... 
Bailey 

.  ..do..* 


Name  of  town 

Price 

in  United 

P«r 

States. 

bushel 

Kennit...... 

laoo 

Pembina.... 

.97 

Neche 

.06 

Portal 

.90 

Wallialia.... 

.06 

St.  John 

.01 

Hannah 

.90 

Neche 

.01 

Series 

.80 

Wflsthope... 

1.00 

do 

1.00 

•  •  • • •CN#  • • • • • •  • 

1.00 

St.  John 

.06 

Hansboio... 

.00 

Antler 

.01 

Portal 

.03 

Pembina.... 

.07 

Neche 

.66 

St  John 

.66 

Name  of  town 
in  Canada. 


Esteran.. 

Emenon 

Oietna 

North  Portal.. 

Haskett 

Boiaseran 

Snowflake 

Gretna 

Clearwater 

Colter 

Lyleton 

kaUta 

Boisseran 

Cartwright.... 

Lyleton 

Boscuryis 

Emenon 

Gretna 


Price 

Differ- 

P«r 

ence  in 

bushel 

price. 

1(170 

10.14 

.83 

.16 

.81 

.16 

.76 

.16 

.83 

.13 

.81 

.10 

.77 

.13 

.81 

.10 

.76 

.14 

.86 

.16 

.84 

.16 

.86 

.14 

.86 

.10 

.77 

.13 

.78 

.13 

.76 

^17 

.43 

.36 

.38 

.38 

Distance  apart. 


16  miles  ^MTt... 

4ml]osapiart 

3  miles  apart 

Just  across  line.. 

6  miles  apart 

16  miles  i^art... 
4mUes^Mrt 

3  miles  apart 

Just  across  line.. 
16  miles  apart... 
30  miles  apart... 
30  miles  apart... 
16  miles  apart... 
8  miles  apart.... 
6  miles  apart.... 
16  miles  i^art... 

4  miles  apart.... 
3mUe8  4>vt 


Tariir 

p0r 

bushel. 


1(136 
.36 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.36 
.30 
.30 


Comparative  prices  of  wheat  at  Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis. 
[Winnipeg  1  northern  and  Mlnnenpolla  1  northern.] 


Date.! 


J 

1 

J 

I 

Jan.  30. 

Feb.  6. 

Feb.  13 

Feb.  10 

Feb.  36 

Mar.  6. 
13 
10 


loia 
1 , 

8 

15 


Apr.  3.. 
Apr.  0. . 
Apr.  16. 
Apr.  23. 
Apr.  30. 
li!ay7... 
May  14.. 
May  31.. 
May  38.. 
June  4.. 
Jane  II. 
June  18. 
June  26. 
Julys... 
JulyO... 
July  16.. 
July  23.. 


Wtamlpeg 

ClOSfalff 

price  r. 


(•). 


(«) 


(«) 


108 
116( 


Mlnneap<H 

liselosnig 

price  1*. 


Over. 


3 

10 
Oi 


m 
11 

10 
10 

8 
10 

0 

I 

0 
10 


131 

15 

15 

17 

15 

15 

16 


I 


>  The  day  oltsd  in  each  ease  is  Saturday. 


Date.1 


1010. 
July  30... 
Aug.  6... 
Aug.  13. . 
Aug.  30. . 
Aug.  37.. 
Sept.3... 
Sept.  10.. 
Sept.  14.. 
Sept.  34.. 
Oct.1.... 
Oct.O.... 
Oct.  15... 
Oct.  23... 
Oct.  30... 
Nov.  5... 
Nov.  12. . 
Nov.  10. . 
Nov.  36. . 
Dec.  3... 
Dec.  10. . 
Dec.  17. . 
Dec.  34.. 
Dec.  31.. 


1011. 
Jan.  7.... 
Jan.  14... 
Jan.  31... 
Jan.  38... 


Wfamlpeg 
closing 
prioel*. 


Miimnano 

liselosfiig 

pitoel*. 


1304 
130 

114 
110 
112 
112 
111 
111 
112 
100 
111 
107 
104 
102 
101 
103 
104 
liXl 
104 
101 
101 
103 
103 


s  Holiday. 


Over. 


121 


^1 


On  the  7th  day  of  January  there  was  14  cents  difference  In  our  favor.  On  the  14th 
there  was  atlll  a  difference  of  13  centa  In  our  favor.  On  the  2l8t  it  was  about  the 
aame.  On  the  28th,  after  we  had  a  report  of  the  effect  of  thia  reciprocity  agreement  and 
Ita  likelihood  to  paaa  thia  Congresa.  Winnipeg  went  up  and  Minneapolla  went  down. 
Winnipeg  went  up  about  1|  centa,  from  93  to  944,  and  Minneapolla  went  down  fk^m 
fl.06  to  fl.03:  ao  it  made  a  difference  of  about  6|  centa  a  bushel,  resulting  from  the 
fiact  that  the  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States. 

MONTANA  WHEAT  FBODT7CTION. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Montana,  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  min- 
ing State,  alone  will  produce  this  year  nearly  20.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
Prot  Thomas  Shaw,  the  agricultural  expert  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
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says  that  the  undeveloped  lands  of  Montana  will  easily  produce  400,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually.  The  method  of  dry  farming  has  revolutionized 
agricultural  conditions  in  the  West.  The  old  dollar  and  a  quarter  sheep  pas- 
ture of  the  bygone  days  is  now  the  land  that  produces  SO  to  40  bushels  of  hard 
wheat  per  acre. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  average  market  price  of  wheat  in  the 
Northwest  is  10  cents  per  bushel  more  on  our  side  of  the  line  than  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

The  pasage  of  this  bill  means  that  the  wheat  farmers  of  Montana  will  suffer 
a  loss  of  $2,000,000  in  the  market  price  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  alone. 

The  farmers  of  Montana  alone  will  this  year  raise  about  3,000,000  bushels  of 
barley. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  market  price  of  barley  will  average  about  25 
cents  per  bushel  more  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  than  on  the  Canadian 
side.  The  removal  of  the  30  cents  per  bushel  duty  on  barley  will  this  year  cost 
the  farmers  of  Montana  not  less  than  $750,000. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  the  tremendous  development  of  the  immenBe 
Canadian  Northwest  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  the  general  depreciation  of  our  undeveloped 
farming  lands  and  the  same  proportionate  enhancement  in  value  of  the  unde- 
veloped farming  lands  of  western  Canada. 

In  anticipation  of  the  pasage  of  this  bill  the  emigration  into  northwestern 
Canada  is  already  being  accentuated. 

The  belief  that  they  will  soon  obtain  free  entrance  into  our  market  is  already 
causing  a  boom  in  western  Canadian  lands.  In  this  morning's  Washington 
Herald  I  notice  the  following  press  dispatch,  which  tells  the  story  of  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill : 

Chicago,  J%ay  9. 

Hope  for  cheaper  meats  in  the  United  States  is  held  out  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
alfalfa-fed  beef  cattle  and  sheep  Industry  in  the  western  Provinces  of  Canada,  attention 
to  which  has  just  been  called  by  the  arrival  In  that  section  of  the  advance  guard  of  an 
invading  army  of  Australian  sheep  growers.  F.  W.  Fairbain,  an  Australian  wool  king, 
with  headquarters  in  London,  recently  purchased  4.000  acres  in  Alberta  for  sheep-rait- 
ing purposes.  Mr.  Fairbain  is  the  largest  grower  of  wool  In  the  world,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  have  his  son  engage  In  the  sheep  Industry  in  western  Canada  Is  taken  as  an 
indication  that  his  future  operations  on  a  large  scale  wUl  be  on  this  continent. 

Most  people  are  of  the  honest  belief  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  some- 
thing new  and  untried,  and  say,  '*  If  it  is  not  a  success,  we  can  repeal  it" 
They  do  not  know  that  we  are  merely  repeating  that  which  was  heretofore 
tried  and  overwhelmingly  repudiated  as  a  total  failure 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  read  the  rest  of  the 
article  that  he  refers  to  about  the  gentlemen  about  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land 
in  Canada.  I  think  there  is  something  that  follows  that  which  would  read 
strongly  in  the  interest  of  reciprocity  or  cheaper  food. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  let  the  Senator 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  That  article  goes  on  to  say,  if  you  will  permit 
me 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  speech. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Montana  will  not  further  yield. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  yield  for  a  question.  But  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  can 
use  that  article  in  his  own  speech. 

Mr.  Mabtine  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not  care  to  make  a  speech.  I  only  desired 
to  have  the  Senator  read  the  article  in  full. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Senator  can  do  that  in  his  own  time. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Montana  declines  to  yield  further. 

histobt  of  becipbocitt. 

Mr.  Dixon.  From  1816  to  1854  the  United  States  Government  was  continually 
importuned  to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  On  account  of  her 
being  compelled  to  seek  a  market  for  her  exports,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
so-called  raw  products  of  the  farm  and  the  forests,  Canada  naturally  sought  an 
outlet  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States. 
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In  1864  a  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated.  It  was  to  continue  for  10 
yean,  with  the  right  of  termination  upon  12  months*  notice  by  either  party.  It 
was  terminated  in  1866  upon  notice  given  by  the  United  States  1  year  before. 

As  the  period  of  the  natural  existence  of  the  treaty  drew  to  an  end,  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  at  the  Instance  of  Canada,  made  every  effort  to  secure 
its  prolongation.  But  on  January  18,  1865,  notice  was  given  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  its  Intention  to  abrogate  the  treaty  on  the  ground  "  that 
it  was  no  longer  for  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  same  in 
force,*'  and  all  attempts  at  arranging  a  prolongation  came  to  an  end  in  Feb- 
mary,  1866. 

In  this  matter  I  would  recall,  for  our  present  guidance,  Patrick  Henry*s 
famous  remark:  "I  have  no  lamp  to  guide  my  feet  except  the  lamp  of 
experience." 

BLAINE*S   BECIPBOCITT. 

In  discussing  the  effects  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  Mr. 
Blaine,  In  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,'*  says : 

The  Mlectloo,  M  Bhown  bv  the  schedule,  was  made  almoetly  wholly  to  favor  Canadian 
tntereeta.  There  was  ■carcerr  a  product  on  the  list  which  could  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  without  loss,  while  the  great  market  of  the  United  States  waa 
thrown  open  to  Canada  without  tax  or  charge  for  nearly  everything  that  she  could 
produce  and  export.  All  her  raw  materials  were  admitted  free.  It  had  served  its  pur- 
pose  admirably  as  a  makeweight  for  Canada  in  acquiring  the  most  generous  and  profitable 
market  she  had  ever  enjoyed  for  her  products. 

That  was  Mr.  Blaine's  testimony. 

In  1875  Canada  again,  through  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  renewed 
negotiations  for  another  "  reciprocity  treaty.*' 

In  discussing  the  agitation  for  a  renewal  of  the  former  reciprocity  treaty 
with  Canada,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  on  February  3, 1875,  In  this  Chamber, 
said: 

The  abrogated  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  relating  to  her  Canadian  Dominion* 
having  proven  profitable  to  our  northern  neighbors  and  unprofitable  to  us,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  seek  in  some  form  an  early  renewal  of  its  advantageous  condi- 
tions, nor  is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  scan  fresh  proposals  from  that  quarter  with 
diasust.  The  Dominion  Oovemment  maintained  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  a 
confidential  embassv  at  Washington  to  manufacture  or  to  create  a  public  opinion  at  our 
Capital  through  diligent  diplomacy  and  diligent  use  of  the  public  press  in  favor  of  a 
new  reciprocity  treaty. 

While  consiaering  any  new  reciprocity  proposals,  the  effect  of  the  old  treaty  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  Our  exports  to  Canada  tn  1855  were  S20.828.676.  but  in 
12  years,  under  the  operation  of  "  reciprocity,*'  or  in  1866,  they  had  fallen  to  116,248,884. 
showing  a  positive  decrease  of  over  So,000.000.  Yet  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States  during  the  same  time,  which  were  in  1866  only  $12,182,814,  had  increased  in 
1866  to  i46ri99,470.  When  our  treaty  began,  the  balance  of  trade  was  |8,000,000 
annually  in  our  favor,  and  at  the  end  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  specie  was  130,000.000 
In  one  year  against  us.  That  was  reclprocitr  which  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  with  com- 
posure or  that  we  can  afford  to  have  repeated. 

In  the  same  speech  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Morrill  said : 

Reciprocity,  formerly  a  word  of  deceitful  sweetness,  has  turned  out  a  bitter-sweet,  the 
•mart  from  which  leaves  no  relish  for  a  second  taste. 

Continuing  he  said: 

True,  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  pitilessly  terminated,  as  it  was,  by  congressional  di- 
faction  at  the  earliest  practicable  day.  is  still  preserved,  in  spite  of  Its  repulsive  memories, 
as  a  precedent ;  but  a  bad  precedent,  soliUry  and  alone,  stands  only  as  a  scarecrow  in 
the  field  to  prevent  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  in  our  diplomacy  from  being  repeated. 

Again,  he  said: 

But  consumers  here  would  be  only  benefited  by  Jnst  the  amount  of  injury  Infiicted  upon 
our  agricultural  producers.  Agriculturists  have  been  wont  to  encourase  manufactures 
because  that  poll^  adds  to  the  number  of  consumers  of  their  products  and  correspondingly 
diminishes  competitors  among  themselves. 

I  want  the  Senators  from  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  East  to  pay  special 
attention  to  Senator  Morrill's  words.  They  apply  with  special  force  to  the 
present  situation.    He  said : 

But  how  long  could  farmers  be  expected  to  sustain  a  tariff  upon  manufactures  If  all 
their  own  products  are  to  be  exceptionally  exposed  to  a  northern  blast  of  free  trade? 
After  such  an  exposure  any  harmonious  policy  as  to  a  tariff  even  for  revenue  wpuld  be 
indefinitely  foreclosed.  Protection  that  does  not  protect  farmers  will  not  be  long  likely  to 
protect  anybody.  Our  farmers  feel  a  profound  Interest  in  the  Oovemment  they  support, 
and  they  expect  the  Government  to  reciprocate  that  interest  by  more  regard  than  is 
extended  to  the  fitrmers  of  any  other  country,  who  have  nothing  at  stake  but  the  profits 
and  loss  of  trade. 
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In  1892  the  Dominion  of  Canada  again  sought  to  renew  the  proTlsions  of 
the  old  treaty.  But  President  Harrison,  In  his  message  to  the  Senate  on  June 
20,  1892,  said: 

A  reciprocity  treaty  limited  to  the  exchange  of  natural  products  would  haye  been  anch 
only  in  form.  The  beneflta  of  such  a  treaty  would  have  inured  almoat  wholly  to  Canada. 
Previous  experiments  on  thia  line  had  been  unaatlafactory  to  thla  country.  A  treaty  that 
should  be  reciprocal  in  fact  and  of  mutual  advantage  must  neceaaarily  have  embraced 
an  important  fist  of  manufactured  articles. 

And  so  the  matter  rested  until  the  present  time,  when  the  present  treaty  Is 
presented,  covering  practically  the  same  articles  produced  on  the  fiirms  and 
ranges  as  In  the  old  treaty  of  1864,  but  Introducing  the  new  Item  of  '*  free  print 
paper." 

Mr.  President,  I  will  venture  this  assertion :  If  the  6,000,000  farmers  of  this 
country  knew  exactly  the  terms  of  this  bill  and  were  organized  as  the  trades 
and  professional  men  of  this  country  are  organized  to  look  after  matters  of 
legislation  affecting  their  Interests,  and  through  such  organizations  were  here 
demanding  that  their  business  Interests  receive  the  same  fair  treatment  that 
other  business  Interests  are  accorded,  I  doubt  If  this  misnamed  reciprocity 
treaty  would  receive  a  half  dozen  votes  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

JAMES  J.   HILL. 

I  noticed  In  the  dally  papers  the  other  day  an  Interview  with  that  great  rail- 
road magnate,  James  J.  Hill,  whose  branch  lines  of  railroad  penetrate  in  a 
dozen  places  the  great  Canadian  wheat  fields  and  farms  of  western  Canada,  and 
whose  railroad  system  will  reap  untold  millions  of  dividends  under  Canadian 
reciprocity  from  the  enormous  tonnage  they  will  haul  from  Canadian  farms 
Into  our  own  market 

In  the  Interview  he  strongly  advocates  this  treaty.  He  denounces  as  "  ghost 
dancers  "  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  tried  to  prevent  this  great 
injustice  being  perpetrated  on  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

It  Is  a  "  ghost  dance/*  Mr.  President,  and,  like  Banquo*s  ghost,  it  will  return 
to  plague  the  interests  that  are  forcing  this  one-sided  tariff  legislation  Into  the 
political  economy  of  this  country. 

I  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  farmer  in  the  Gallatin  Valley,  out  in 
Montana,  the  most  fertile  grain  valley  in  the  world,  in  which  he  refers  to  Mr. 
Hlirs  famous  Interview  on  "  ghost  dancers,"  which  I  want  to  read..  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  you : 

BozBHAN,  Mont..  June  19,  Oil. 

I  see  by  press  reports  that  the  opposition  to  the  so-called  reciprocity  agreement  by  the 
farmers  is  not  real ;  that  it  is  being  fostered  by  the  "  lumber  interests/^  etc.  Anyone  mak- 
ing any  such  statement  either  does  so  willfully  or  has  taken  no  pains  to  correctly  inform 
himself  of  the  true  feeling  of  the  farmers.  The  farmers  of  this  valley  are  practicaUy  a 
unit  in  opposition,  and  we  do  not  need  any  "  ghost  dances  "  or  "  medicine  men  '*  to  agitate 
us  either,  as  Jim  Hill  has  stated.  We  understand  why  we  do  not  want  it  just  aa  weU 
as  he  understands  why  he  does  want  it,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  we  he  heneflted  hy  it. 

The  report  that  opposition  is  dying  Is  not  true,  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  State  Is  con- 
cerned; in  fact,  the  opposition  is  stronger  than  it  ever  was.  The  farmer  la  the  ioke 
again,  as  usual.  We  are  not  free  traders,  but  we  will  he  with  a  little  more  legislation 
like  that  proposed. 

Very  respectfully.  ^• 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protec- 
tionist. I  have  always  believed  that  our  great  American  market — ^the  greatest 
in  the  world  and  the  envy  of  the  producers  of  all  other  countries — should  be 
preserved  for  our  own  people,  who  live  here,  pay  our  taxes,  support  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  who,  in  times  of  danger  and  trouble,  shoulder  their  musket  and 
give  their  lives  in  defense  of  its  flag. 

The  manufacturers  and  the  population  of  the  cities,  who  earn  their  livelihood 
by  trade  and  commerce  that  so  largely  depends  upon  manufacturers,  are  pro- 
tected by  tariff  duties  that  are  supposed  to  measure  the  difference  In  cost  of 
labor  at  home  and  abroad.  I  have  believed  in  that  policy.  Under  it  we  have 
grown  and  prospered  like  no  other  nation  on  earth. 

ABRAHAM   LINOOLN. 

I  have  believed  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  right  when,  in  discussing  the 
theory  of  a  protective  tariff,  he  said: 

When  we  send  a  dollar  ahroad  for  the  purchase  of  an  article  the  other  fellow  has  the 
dollar  and  we  have  the  goods.  When  we  buy  the  same  article  made  here  at  home,  we 
have  the  goods  and  the  dollar  alao. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  for  protection  In  spots.  I  am  not  for  this  new 
doctrine,  "  this  banner  with  a  strange  device,"  that  will  protect  the  iron  indus- 
tries of  Pennsylvania,  the  shoe  factories  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  cotton  mills 
of  Georgia  and  at  the  same  time  force  the  the  dairy  farmer  of  Iowa,  the  wheat 
farmer  of  Minnesota,  and  the  rancher  In  Montana  to  sell  his  products  in  a 
*•  free-trade "  market,  while  purchasing  all  his  supplies  in  a  "  protected " 
market 

Yon  shall  not  by  my  vote  write  this  unequal,  unjust,  and  inequitable  measure 
Into  the  statutes  of  this  Nation. 

The  whole  scheme  is  fundamentally  wrong,  and  no  sophistry  or  argument  can 
make  it  right. 

This  misnamed  reciprocity  measure  seeks  to  put  the  farmer  in  a  class  by 
himself,  seimrate  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  citizenship  of  our  common 
country. 

Ton  are  attempting  to  put  the  farmer  in  a  "  Jim  Crow  "  car  all  by  himself, 
while  the  rest  of  the  industrial  classes  continue  to  ride  in  "  Pullmans." 

Mr.  President,  we  might  as  well  understand  now  that  if  this  class  legislation 
in  tariff  matters  is  to  t>ecome  a  law  the  whole  system  of  tariff  will  have  to  be 
rewritten. 

Temporarily  you  may  command  a  majority  vote  in  this  Senate  Chamber  by 
the  present  alliance  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  a  minority  of  the  Repub- 
lican Senators  from  the  manufacturing  States  of  the  East,  but  the  combination 
can  not  stand.     If  it  does,  the  protective  tariff  system  cnn  not  stand. 

The  prophetic  words  of  Lincoln,  uttered  in  regard  to  slavery  in  1858,  well 
apply  to  the  present  situation.  He  said  then:  "This  country  can  not  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free."  No  system  of  tariff,  whether  levied  for  protection  or 
revenue,  can  endure  that  protects  the  Industries  of  the  manufacturing  States 
and  does  not  equally  protect  the  indrstries  of  the  npricnltiiral  States. 

We  are  writing  political  history  with  the  ftnal  passage  of  this  bill. 

Its  enactment  means  the  presence  of  new  and  strange  faces  in  this  historic 
Chamber  in  the  near  future. 

If  we  are  to  revise  tiirlff  duties  "to  reduce  the  cost  of  living."  why  not 
commence  revising  the  cotton  and  steel  and  chemical  and  leather  schedules 
along  with  the  agricultural  schedule,  with  C«nad!nn  reciprocity  alone  affects? 

Why  start  in  by  revising  the  one  schedule  that  has  carried  the  lowest  duties 
and  affecting  agricultural  products  which  can  not  be  controlled  by  trusts  or 
combines? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  misinformation  that  exists  widespread 
as  to  what  this  so-called  reciprocity  bill  really  means.  I  well  know  the  power 
of  the  daily  newspapers  to  create  public  opinion  when  they  are  united  In  a 
common  cause.  I  know  the  pressure  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  Individual 
Senators  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

I  well  know  that  in  my  own  State  powerful  influences  have  been  at  work  to 
create  public  opinion  favorable  to  its  passage.  But  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
result,  I  would  rather  keep  the  respect  of  my  own  conscience  and  cast  my  vote 
on  the  pending  measure  in  accord  with  my  own  honest  judgment,  at  whatever 
cost  to  my  own  political  fortunes,  than  be  a  pariy  to  the  perpetration  of  so  un- 
jast  a  measure  to  the  farmers  of  my  State  in  common  with  the  rest  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  Cummins  and  Mr.  Stone  addreppod  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Prbsidbnt.  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CuMMiifB.  I  rose  simply  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  Senators  of  the 
particular  effect  of  the  division  of  my  amendments.  I  do  not  care  to  do  so  now, 
If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  desires  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Stonb.  Mr.  President,  I  had  Intended  this  afternoon  to  take  some  time 
in  answering  one  or  two  questions  that  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill,  and  then  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  myself.  I  wanted  to 
i-nswer  the  question  why  1  favorwl  this  r<M*iproc!ty  bill  and  why  I  oppose 
amendments  to  it,  even  though  the  amendments  on  their  merits  might  have 
the  approval  of  my  judgment  I  desired  to  answer  both  those  questions;  and 
then  I  intended  to  ask  the  opponents  of  the  measure  pending,  or  at  least  those 
of  them  who  really  believe  In  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  tariff  reductions — 
that  is,  believe  or  say  they  believe,  in  lowering  the  duties  now  prescribed  by 
our  tariff  law— why  they  stand,  as  I  think  they  do,  in  the  way  of  taking  up  and 
considering  that  kind  of  legislation?    We  now  have  on  the  calendar  several 
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tariff-reduction  bills  sent  over  to  us  from  the  House,  and  there  are  others  on  the 
way.  I  am  curious  to  know  why  Senators  who  believe  in  the  substantial  propo- 
sitions embodied  in  those  measures  stand  in  the  way  of  considering  them. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  interrupt  him, 
I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  both  those  bills  before  we  adjourn  next 
Monday.    Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  that  request? 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  yield  for  that 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  does  not  yield. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  yield  to  sidetrack  or  displace  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  with  anything. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  agree 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  stipulate  that  the  agreement  to  vote  on  those  two  bills 
shall  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  or  displace  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  put  his  request  for  unanimous 
consent  in  this  form,  that  we  vote  next  Monday  on  the  reciprocity  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  during  that  legislative  day,  and  on  the  following  leglslatiTe 
day  vote  on  the  free-list  bill,  and  on  the  following  legislative  day  on  the  woolen 
schedule,  I  will  join  with  him. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  the  Senator  complained  that  we  were  delaying  the  considera- 
tion of  those  two  bills  to  reduce  the  tariff.  I  wanted  to  make  it  manifest  to 
him  and  to  the  country  that  we  were  ready  to  consider  and  dispose  of  those  bills 
without  the  least  delay,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  prefer  a  request  for  unanimous 
consent  to  vote  on  them.  If  the  Senator  thinks  Monday  is  too  much  delay,  I 
will  make  it  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  or  the  next,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  are  not  delaying  the  consideration  of  those  bills. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  always  so  adroit  that  he 
embarrasses  his  antagonist.  Of  course  this  proposal  of  his,  made  in  such  well- 
rounded  terms,  puts  me  at  some  disadvantage,  and  yet  I  do  not  recede  a  hair^s 
breadth  from  the  proposition  that  Senators  are  delaying  the  consideration  of 
the  tariff  bills.  To  my  good  friends  on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  or  some 
of  them — ^not  all,  because  there  are  many  who  intend  to  vote  against  the  reci- 
procity bill  who  later  will  not  vote  to  reduce  tariff  duties,  but  my  friend  from 
Texas  will  vote  to  reduce  tariff  duties  and  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
La  Follette]  has  expressed  himself  in  most  eloquent  and  emphatic  terms  over 
again  against  the  existing  duties — to  these  and  Senators  like  them  I  say  that 
they  are  standing  in  the  way,  because  they  know  and  they  admit — if  not  the 
two  I  have  named,  then  others  with  whom  they  are  acting  have  admitted  more 
than  once  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — ^that  they  did  not  expect  that  the  reci- 
procity bill  would  be  postponed,  sidetracked,  or  displaced,  and  that  they  ex- 
pected it  would  pass  the  Senate  without  amendment,  as  it  came  from  the  House. 
That  is  their  opinion,  and  there  is  not  a  Senator  on  that  side  who  will  express 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  the  votes  already  taken  Justify  that  opinion.  And  yet, 
knowing  this  as  they  do,  they  come  and  offer  amendment  after  amendment, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  amendments  will  not  be  agreed  to ;  and  they  debate 
them  for  hours  and  days  and  weeks.  Whatever  their  purpose — and  I  do  not 
impugn  their  motives  or  the  sincerity  of  their  course — the  result  is  to  postpone 
and  imperil  the  consideration  and  passage  of  the  tariff  bills. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  frightfully  hot  here  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
half  past  4,  and  we  have  agreed  to  vote  on  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  and  those  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  to-day.  I  have  concluded  under  the  circumstances 
that  I  would  postpone  for  to-day  what  I  intended  to  say,  believing  that  we  will 
make  greater  progress  and  do  better  work  if  I  do  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
iSenate  by  a  speech  which  I  can  make  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  or  the  next. 
In  other  words,  I  am  more  anxious  to  vote  than  I  am  to  speak.  So  I  have  deter- 
mined not  to  enter  to-day  upon  the  discussion  I  have  outlined  or  indicated. 
I  would  rather  vote. 

Before  I  sit  down,  however,  I  do  want  to  notice  one  or  two  things  entirely 
outside  of  what  I  bad  intended  to  say  In  the  speech  It  was  my  purpose  to  deliver 
this  afternoon. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  able  Junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey], 
made  a  remark  to-day  while  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons] 
occupied  the  floor  that  I  attempted  at  the  time  to  reply  to,  but  others  were 
recognized  and  I  let  It  pass.    Although  It  Is  now  a  little  out  of  order,  and 
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although  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance.  I  will  recur  to  it  simply  that  the 
truth  of  the  situation,  as  I  think  it  to  be.  may  appear  in  the  Record. 

My  friend  from  Texas  remarked  at  some  point  during  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the  proposition  now  before  the  Senate  pro- 
fiosed.  among  other  things,  to  take  the  duty  off  wheat  and  make  it  free,  when 
wheat  was  affording  an  annual  revenue  of  $38,000  or  more  to  the  Treasury ;  that 
we  were  collecting  that  amount  on  wheat  imported  from  Canada ;  that  we  pro- 
posed to  wipe  that  out,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  a  duty  on  lumber  and 
timber  in  different  forms,  which  the  Senator  correctly  said  produced  a  less 
aggregate  of  revenue  than  wheat.    I  think  the  Senator  said  less  than  half. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  makes  a  statement  of  fact,  and  upon  that  he  predi- 
<>ateB  in  a  sentence  or  two  an  argument  I  think  the  fact  Is  not  quite  correctly 
stated,  and  if  that  be  true,  then  the  argument  falls.  So,  if  the  argument  be  any- 
thing of  moment,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  it  falls,  and  it  falls  whether  It  is 
worth  anything  or  not.  It  is  true  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  amount 
]tfiid  to  the  collectors  of  revenue  of  customs  duties  on  Canadian  imports  of 
wheat  was  about  $38,000 — something  over  that — but,  Mr.  President,  not  a  penny 
of  it  ever  went  permanently  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  not  a 
penny  of  it  was  ever  absorbed  in  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  but  every 
<1ollar  of  it  except  the  1  per  cent  intended  to  cover  the  expense  account,  was 
remitted  or  returned,  because  the  wheat  was  imported  in  bond. 

Mr.  Bailet.  They  do  not  pay  on  wheat  imported  in  bond. 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  the  duty  was  remitted. 

Mr.  Bailkt.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  inter  nipt  him? 

The  Presiding  Offices  (Mr.  Dixon  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  I  will  Hay,  however,  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
wheat  was  reexported. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  n  very  different  thing. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  effect  is  the  stime.  I  am  not  so  hnppy  in  my  expressiona 
as  Is  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  him  call  me  down  when 
1  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bailey.'  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  always  accurate  when  he  under- 
Hlands  his  subject,  but  the  trouble  in  this  case  was  that  he  did  not  have  his 
facts  exactly  right. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
where  he  ascertained  that  this  99  per  cent  of  the  coUectloiiB  <m  wheat  waa 
returned  in  the  shai>e  of  drawbacks?  If  that  is  true,  I  have  been  incorrectly 
advised.    I  do  not  find  any  statement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Stone.  1  have  examined  this  document  sent  here  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  showing  the  imports  of  wheat  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1910,  showing  the  rate  of  duty  levied  and  collected  upon  it;  the  number  of 
bushels,  152,383:  the  value  of  it,  $135,441:  the  customs  duties  levied,  $38,096; 
and  the  amount  of  duties  remitted  by  the  United  States,  $38,006. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  states  what  we  remit  by  this  agreement  and  not  what 
was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks.  If  the  Senator  will 
examine  that  same  column  as  to  every  article  that  is  placed  upon  the  free  list 
there  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  duty  remitted. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  undersand  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  that  has  reference  to  remissions  under  this  agreement  and 
u<»t  under  the  drawback  provisions  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  but  I  also  understand  the  fact  to 
be  that  as  to  the  wheat  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  for  the  mills 
nt  Minneapolis  and  elsewhere  and  ground  into  flour  there  and  shipped  abroad, 
the  duties  ftaid  upon  that  were  remitted  or  returned. 

Mr.  GsoNNA.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesxding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gborna.  Mr.  President  is  It  not  true  that  when  wheat  is  shipped  in  bond 
the  bond  is  given  and  the  duty  is  not  paid  at  all,  excepting  1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ston»i  Oh.  well,  that  shlp|)ed  in  bond  simply  passes  through,  but  If  it 
is  shipi)ed  In  here  and  ground  and  shipped  out  again 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  every  dollar  that  has  been 
sA't  forth  in  the  document  accompanying  this  reciprocity  agreement  has  been 
paid   into   the  Treasury   of   the   United   States,   not  on   the  wheat  that  has 
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been  shipped  in  bond,  but  on  tbe  wheat  that  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  has  been  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  let  ns  get  this  right.  I  assume 
we  all  want  to  do  that. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Government 
paid  out  in  drawbacks  d9  per  cent  of  what  it  collected  on  imported  wheat, 
the  document  that  the  President  sends  to  us  would  be  misleading,  and  that 
the  Senator  from .  Missouri  is  mistaken  in  so  assuming  I  think  will  appear 
by  an  examination  of  the  very  table  which  he  has  read,  because  I  think  he 
will  find  that  the  amount  of  duties  remitted  in  that  last  table  is  identically 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  duties  collected — ^not  99  per  cent  of  it,  but  the  full 
100  per  cent.  If  the  Senator  will  further  examine  the  statistics  he  will  find 
that  from  all  countries  we  imported  something  like  800,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  that  our  total  export  of  foreign  Imports  was  less  than  lCiP,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Stone.  Can  the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  how  much  of  the  $38,000  of  duty — 
which  is  a  small  and  insignificant  item  in  itself — remained  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  whole  of  it,  according  to  the  official  document. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  Senator  would  let  me  see  that  document  just  a  moment 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  the  Senator  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  it  will  show  what  I  have  said,  that  the  total  remission 
Is  the  full  collection.  Here  it  is.  The  Senator  has  marked  it,  and  it  is  exactly 
as  I  supposed  it  to  be.  The  total  collections  were  $38,096;  the  duties  to  be 
remitted  are  $38,096. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  the  Senator,  I  ask  again,  inform  the  Senate,  in  his  opinion, 
whether  the  whole  of  that  money  was  left  in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Undoubtedly,  according  to  that.  The  only  statement  I  have 
ever  seen — the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  now  examining  the  docu- 
ments to  see  if  he  can  find  the  exports  divided  as  to  countries — the  only  state- 
ment I  have  ever  seen  is  the  total  of  imported  wheat  and  the  total  export  of  the 
imported  wheat.  We  reexported,  I  will  say,  something  like  20  per  cent;  but  we 
could  not  remit  this  $38,096  unless  we  actually  collected  it  and  retained  it 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  that  statement,  which  I 
think  is  a  correct  one;  but  now  I  will  pass  to  the  other  subject  in  an  equally 
brief  manner,  for  I  do  not  want  to  consume  time,  and  see  if  my  friend  from 
Texas  will  Join  issue  on  this  as  he  did  on  the  other.  During  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  the  Senator  from  Texas  made  this 
observation : 

In  order  that  the  record  mav  be  complete  and  in  order  that  the  Senate  and  the 
country  may  understand  with  what  great  care  this  plank  in  the  platform  was  drawn,  I 
desire  to  Incorporate  in  the  Record  the  statement  that  when  thev  commanded  ub  Immedi- 
ately to  put  logs  on  the  free  list  logs  were  then  on  the  free  list  and  had  been  for  more 
than  20  years. 

The  particular  clause  of  the  platform  referred  to  is  in  this  language : 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  print  paper,  lumber, 
timber,  and  logs,  and  that  those  articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  a  statement  similar  to  the  one  I  have  Just  read.  He  and  I  had 
some  little  colloquy  about  it  at  that  time,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  this  morn- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Texas  raised  that  question  again.  I  thought  he  had 
been  satisfied  that  he  was  wrong.  Not  often,  and  not  without  difficulty,  can  my 
friend  be  satisfied  that  he  is  wrong,  but  I  did  think  that  I  had  once  even 
accomplished  that ;  but  it  seems  I  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  Denver  convention  was  composed  of  capable  and  repre- 
sentative men,  chosen  from  the  diflferent  States.  What  my  friend  said  here 
to-day,  and  said  on  a  former  occasion.  Impeaches  the  capacity  of  the  committee 
on  platform  and  of  the  convention,  which  agreed  unanimously  to  the  platform, 
to  act  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  they  were  attempting  to  do. 

The  committee  on  platform  at  Denver  was  composed  of  several  Senators. 
Members  of  this  body ;  some  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  gover- 
nors and  ex-governors;  Judges  and  ex-Judges  of  high  courts;  and  oth^* 
prominent,  influential,  and  intelligent  men.    Among  them  was  our  candidate 
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for  President  in  1904,  Alton  B.  Parker,  who  that  year  led  our  forces  unhappily 
to  defeat  I  think,  Mr.  President — and  I  wish  that  matter  settled  permanently 
and  finally — ^the  gentlemen  constituting  that  platform  committee  and  those  who 
composed  the  convention  did  Icnow  what  they  were  doing.  They  were  not  act- 
ing Ignorantly. 

It  is  a  fact  that  logs  in  the  rough  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  admitted  free 
of  duty ;  but  there  are  other  kinds  of  logs  than  those  in  the  rough.  The  Sena- 
tor's criticism  hinges  around  logs,  and  nothing  but  logs.  If  a  log  with  the  bark 
on  it  undisturbed  is  brought  in,  it  will  come  free ;  but  if  it  is  hewn  on  one  side, 
if  labor  has  been  expended  upon  it  in  sawing  or  in  hewing — that  is  the  language 
of  the  statute — it  will  be  subject  to  a  duty.  There  might  be  loaded  upon  a  car 
and  shipped  in  a  log  20  feet  or  more  in  length  and  of  any  diameter  you  please 
upon  which  human  labor  has  been  in  some  slight  degree  expended,  it  may  be 
merely  in  hewing  the  sides  of  it  for  some  reason,  perhaps  for  convenience  of 
shipping,  or  where  some  little  sawing  had  been  done  upon  it — that  would  be 
subject  to  duty.  But  it  is  a  log,  and  the  idea  of  the  convention  was  to  put  logs 
of  all  kinds  upon  the  free  list. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons], 
who  addressed  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  was  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  platform  at  the  Denver  convention.  He  was  not  only 
a  member  of  the  convention,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  platform  committee. 
My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  was  not  at  the 
convention.  He  had  been,  as  I  recall,  elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  but 
for  some  reason  did  not  attend,  and  therefore  we  were  deprived  of  his  wide 
knowledge,  experience,  and  advice. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  was  sick. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  had  to  do  the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstunces,  and 
with  Judge  Parker  on  the  committee,  who  but  recently  had  been  our  candidate 
for  President,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  Jurist  and  a  great  Democrat,  and 
with  several  Members  of  this  body  and  several  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  had  taken  fiart  in  the  paFsagc  of  tariff  laws  more  than  once,  on 
the  conunlttee.  this  clause  was  written  into  the  platform,  and  properly  written 
into  the  platform.  So  I  wish  again  to  enter  my  respectful  protest,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  weighty  Jmlgnient  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
pLitform  was  not  absurd,  wa?  not  ludicrous,  and  was  not  written  in  ignorance. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say,  for  I  think  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  It  will  take  more  than  that  to  prove  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  wrung  in  this  instance.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
mistaken  when  he  assnmes  that  in  i^ny  part  of  the  diitiat>1e  list  touching  lumber 
logs  are  mentioned  as  being  logs  only  so  long  as  they  are  not  beyond  a  certain 
state.  I  have  been  going  hurriedly  over  the  act  itself,  and,  without  having  been 
able  to  read  every  lino  of  it,  I  venture  here  to  declare  that  the  word  "  log  *'  does 
not  appear  in  the  dutiable  section  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  does  not,  I  think. 

Mr.  BAII.EY.  Then  the  Senator's  suggestion  that  logs,  if  manufactured  beyond 
a  certain  point,  were  not  logs  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  hardly  excuses  that 
mistake.    • 

I  was,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  duly  chosen  a  delegate  to  that  convention,  and 
while  I  hardly  think  these  personal  statements  worth  a  place  in  the  Becordt 
since  he  has  seen  fit  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  not  there,  I  will 
probably  l>e  ijermitted  t(»  state  here  the  fact  that  I  Was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death  when  that  convention  was  in  session,  and  that  explains  my  absence. 

The  platform  uses  the  word  **  logs,*'  and  the  only  place  in  the  tariff  act  then 
In  existence  where  the  word  "  log  "  is  used  is  in  the  free  list ;  and  surely  if  the 
convention  or  the  committee  did  not  conform  Its  declaration  to  the  state  of  the 
law,  that  is  a  fair  ground  for  criticizing  it  for  want  of  due  deliberation. 

Now,  I  did  not  mean  to  criticize  the  committee,  because  I  have  always  under- 
stood— I  do  not  state  this  as  a  matter  within  my  own  knowledge — that  this 
plank  was  furnished  to  the  committee  on  platform  and  adopted  by  it,  and  not 
drawn  by  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  I  believe,  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  since  defended  that  plank  would  lead  me 
to  suppose  that  if  any  member  of  the  committee  was  responsible  for  it  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  bad  a  p^irt  in  framing  It. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BAII.ET.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Stone.  I  had  only  this  part  in  framing  it,  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
platform  committee.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  Just  how  that  particular 
plank  or  paragraph  of  the  platform  came  before  the  committee. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas — there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not — that  some  suggestions — am  I  interrupting? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Oh,  no;  go  on. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  some  suggestions  on  several  of  the  more  important  questions 
pending  were  made  in  writing  and  brought  to  the  convention  and  laid  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BOBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Now,  you  keep  out.    This  is  a  Democratic  affair. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  were  brought  to  the  committee  and  laid  before  the  committee 
by  a  friend  and  fellow  townsmiin  of  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
convention,  and  whom  everybody  knew  would  be  nominated  by  the  convention 
even  before  the  convention  met. 

These  suggestions  came,  as  I  said,  from  Mr.  Bryan.  Now,  this  particular 
paragraph  may  have  been  nmong  those  suggestions.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
that  is  so.  I  myself  had  no  conference  or  consultation  with  Mr.  Bryan  about  it 
previous  to  the  convention,  or  after  it,  or  at  any  time. 

I  will  suy  also  that  Judge  Parker  laid  before  this  platform  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  n  tentative  draft  of  a  platform,  I  think  more  extended 
and  more  in  detail  than  the  one  that  Mayor  Brown,  of  Lincoln,  brought  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  from  Mr.  Bryan,  and  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Newlands]  also  made  some  suggestions,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  planks,  propositions,  and  resolutions. 

That  committee,  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  was  in  session,  I  think,  exceeding 
48  hours — almost  two  days  and  nights — ^until  the  convention  became  impatient 
We  did  not  accept  the  mere  deliverance  of  any  man.  We  took  what  all  had  to 
Bay,  and  out  of  it  all  this  platform,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  was  evolved. 

I  am  only  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  the  illness  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  kept 
him  from  participating  in  the  important  work  of  making  that  platform.  If  he 
had  been  there,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  "logs,"  under  his  rather  hyper- 
critical and  ever-discriminating  advice^  might  have  been  left  out;  but  if  so,  we 
would  still  have  been  uncertain  whether  a  log  20  or  30  feet  long,  that  had  the 
bark  chipped  off  one  side  only,  might  or  might  not  have  been  subject  to  duty. 

I  am  very  sorry  the  Senator  from  Texas  could  not  have  been  there,  but  we  did 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  I  had  attended  that  convention,  I  have  a  very  well-defined  idea 
that  the  platform  would  at  least  have  read  according  to  language  of  the  law, 
and  that  we  would  not  have  demanded  that  a  thing  already  on  the  free  list 
should  be  iounediately  placed  on  it.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  any  member  of 
the  committee  had  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  logs  were  on  the  free  list — 
and  that  was  not  only  true  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  was  then  the  law,  but  it 
was  true  of  the  act  of  1894,  as  it  was  of  the  act  of  1890 — ^that  mistake  would 
have  been  avoided. 

Free  logs  is  one  of  the  bad  examples  of  free  raw  material.  The  sturdy  man 
who  goes  into  the  forest  with  an  ax  or  a  saw,  on  both  of  which  he  pays  a  duty, 
and  cuts  down  the  trees,  is  given  no  duty  for  his  labor;  but  the  moment  that 
log  is  touched  with  a  piece  of  machinery,  by  some  magic  change,  under  the  law 
as  it  has  stood  for  many  years,  it  becomes  entitled  to  a  duty.  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe, sir,  to  that  tariff  philosophy,  and  probably  it  was  my  opposition  to  it 
which  called  my  attention  to  a  circumstance  which  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  me,  as  it  did  the  members  of  that  committee  on  platform. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  if  I  had  been 
at  that  convention  we  would  not  have  stopped  with  correcting  the  mistake  as  to 
logs.  We  would  have  eliminated  the  balance  of  that  declaration  from  that 
platform,  or  else  we  would  have  had  a  contest  over  the  motion  to  do  so. 

Sir,  there  were  then  4,000  articles  subject  to  a  duty,  and  those  4,000  articles 
included  all,  or  practically  all,  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life,  the  duty  on  many 
of  them  exceeding  50  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  some  exceeding  100  per  cent ;  and 
as  long  as  the  law  thus  stood  I  would  never  have  consented  to  select  from  those 
4,000  dutiable  articles,  embracing  every  necessity  of  life,  the  four  articles  of 
wood  pulp,  print  paper,  lumber,  and  logs. 

Sir,  the  duty  of  $2  per  thousand  then  levied  on  lumber  was  only  12  per  cent, 
and  that  small  duty  yielded  to  the  Public  Treasury  more  than  $1,700,000  per 
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annnin,  while  the  duty  on  cheap  blankets  was  180  per  cent  and  yielded  to  the 
Public  Treasury  less  than  $180  per  annum.  The  duty  on  the  wool  hats  that  men 
of  moderate  circumstances  must  buy  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  more  than  70  per 
cent,  and  yet  it  yielded  to  the  Public  Treasury  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  lumber 
yielded  at  the  moderate  rate  of  12  per  cent. 

Wood  pulp  and  print  paper  bore  a  duty  far  below  the  average  which  the 
Senator  ftt)m  Missouri  ai^  I  can  ever  hope  to  impose  upon  the  imports  of  this 
country.  £V>r  if  you  give  us  the  power — and  that  we  will  be  given  the  power  if 
we  behave  ourselves  with  a  moderate  degree  of  common  sense  now  seems  cer- 
tain—but when  we  have  the  power  and  we  sit  down  at  the  table  to  frame  a 
tariff  bill,  neither  he  nor  I  will  be  able  to  make  its  average  rates  as  low  as  the 
dnties  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  were  then.  Wood  pulp  and  print  paper, 
air,  are  used  by  two  very  small  and  very  prosperous  classes.  Wood  pulp  is  the 
raw  material  of  the  paper  manufiicturer,  and  we  have  it  upon  the  authority  of 
moi,  whose  testimony  has  not  been  impeached,  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are 
not  only  organized  into  a  trust,  but  a  greedy  and  a  prosperous  one.  And  yet 
will  yoQ  tell  me  that  this  greedy  and  prosperous  trust  should  have  the  small 
dnty  on  the  raw  material  remitted  while  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country  are  paying  an  average  duty  of  06  per  cent  upon  their  woolen  goods? 

Ohf  no,  Mr.  President;  no  such  proposition  as  that  could  have  ever  passed 
unchallenged  in  a  body  of  which  I  was  a  member.  The  print  paper  is  manu- 
tectured,  as  I  say,  by  a  trust;  and  If  they  are  not  a  trust,  how  many  paper 
manufacturers  are  there  in  this  land?  The  number  is  so  small  that,  according 
to  all  the  testimony  of  those  who  patronize  them,  there  is  no  substantial  com- 
petition between  them.  Shall  you  remit  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  and  thus  take 
from  the  public  Treasury  a  million  dollars  toward  the  public  expenses  to  save 
that  moderate  tax  to  these  few  rich  and  greedy  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  President,  the  case  is  no  stronger  In  favor  of  free  print  paper.  The  rep- 
reeentative  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  appeared  before  the  Ck)m- 
mfttpe  on  Ff nance  while  it  held  its  hearings,  and  testified  that  this  present  dnty 
of  10  per  cent  cost  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country  $6,000,000  annually, 
and  he  claimed  that  a  repeal  of  the  dnty  would  reduce  the  exfiense  of  printing 
these  newspapers  $6,000,000.  He  stated  that  there  is  one  publisher  in  this 
country — the  man  who  publishes  the  Hearst  newspaper — uses  one-tenth  of  this 
print  paper,  and  therefore  he  would  save  $600,000  by  the  repeal  of  this  duty. 

Yet  with  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  bread  and  meat,  upon  the  shoes,  hats, 
and  clothing  of  tbe  American  people  who  must  work  for  their  daily  bread,  will 
you  tell  me  why  that  tax  Is  left  on  them  while  we  repeal  a  10  per  cent  tax  upon 
a  small  and  prosperous  class? — No,  sir;  the  Senator  from  Missouri  may  well 
have  said  that  had  I  been  there  there  would  have  been  a  contest  over  that 
plank  in  our  platform. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  taught  to  believe  that  genuine  Democracy  looks  to  the 
millions  and  to  their  relief  rather  than  to  tbe  hundreds  who  need  no  relief. 
It  does  not  array  class  against  class;  it  does  not  encourage  the  rich  to  oppress 
the  poor,  nor  teach  the  poor  to  envy  the  rich.  It  enjoins  upon  every  man  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others.  Its  creed  is  Justice  to  all  men,  but  if  it  can  do 
benevolence  to  some  without  doing  injustice  to  any,  it  will  bestow  Its  favora, 
not  upon  those  whose  abundance  gives  them  luxury  and  ease,  but  upon  those 
whose  hard  estate  condemns  them  to  a  never-ending  toil,  for  its  great  mission 
in  this  world  was  and  is — 

To  lift  some  portion  of  that  weight  and  care 
Which  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  of  tbe  human  race. 

And  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  will  I  ever  consent  to  rei)eal  a  10  per  cent 
tax  upon  a  small,  rich,  and  prosperous  class  while  leaving  a  tax  which  averages 
more  than  40  per  cent  upon  the  clothes,  which  for  the  sake  of  health,  of  com- 
fort, and  of  decency,  the  poor  are  comi)elled  to  buy. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  to  further  discuss  the  pending 
question,  but  only  to  remind  Senators  of  Its  scope.  It  is  snfficient  to  say  that 
tbe  division  of  the  amendment  upon  which  we  nre  about  to  vote  transfers  flour 
and  all  the  manufactured  products  of  cereals  from  the  reciprocal  dutiable  list 
In  this  arrangement  to  the  free  list,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

I  jield  to  a  temptation  that  Is  somewhat  difficult  to  resist  only  sufficiently  to 
ny  to  the  Senator  firom  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  that  he  is  quite  in  error  in  assum- 
ing that  these  amendments  or  this  particular  amendment  is  a  rider  to  tbe  reci- 
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procity  measure.  He  asked  on  Saturday — and  he  asked  in  a  triumphant  way, 
as  though  it  were  difficult  of  answer — why  we  had  not  courage  enough  to  bring 
forward  a  bill  for  free  flour,  and  not  attach  it  as  a  rider  to  the  reciprocity 
arrangement. 

We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  from  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber, 
and  it  has  been  assented  to  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  we  have  uo 
chance  now  to  secure  free  flour ;  that  there  is  no  opportunity  at  the  present  time, 
unless  it  is  made  a  part  of  this  bill,  to  give  the  people  of  the  country  free  flour, 
free  oatmeal,  or  free  products  of  any  sort  coming  from  the  farmers'  cereals.  If 
we  do  not  transfer  these  articles  from  the  reciprocal  dutiable  list  to  the  free 
list,  whatever  advantage  is  to  arise  to  the  American  people  from  free  flour  and 
free  manufactured  products  of  this  sort  must  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  advantage  will  never  accrue  to 
them.  I  only  say  that  the  time  at  which  they  may  enjoy  relief  from  taxation  is 
indefinitely  in  the  future. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the*  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  say  a  moment  ago 
that  we  could  not  get  free  fiour  and  free  oatmeal  and  free  meal  from  Canada. 
Does  the  Senator  mean  by  that  that  we  can  not  pass  a  bill  at  this  time  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  mean  by  that  precisely  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  declared  over  and  over  again,  namely,  that  if  free  fiour  and  other  provisions 
of  the  tariff  are  incorporated  into  independent  measures  and  pass  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  they  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  would  not  be  approved, 
but  it  has  been  so  asserted  over  and  over  again  until  we  are  proceeding  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  they  would  not  be  so  approved 

Mr.  Williams.  I  asked  my  question  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  believes  that  the  legislation  would  be  killed  by  being 
vetoed,  then  the  Senator  from  Iowa  can  not  hope  that  the  same  legislation 
Ingrafted  upon  this  bill  would  meet  with  any  other  fate.  But  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  entertains  any  doubt  about  the  question  as  to  whether  a  bill  for  free 
flour  and  free  oatmeal  and  free  meal  and  free  dressed  meat  can  pass  this  body 
or  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol — I  take  it  that  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  latter — and  then  run  the  risk  of  a  veto  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue, 
I  think  I  can  assure  him  that  If  he  can  get  as  many  as  7  votes  from  that  side  in 
favor  of  a  bill  to  that  effect  as  an  original  proposition  we  can  furnish  him  with 
the  balance  on  this  side.  We  have  to  speculate  upon  a  veto,  it  is  true,  but  if 
we  tack  the  two  measures  together  we  involve  two  things  that  we  want  in  the 
speculation,  and  if  we  keep  them  separate  we  involve  but  one. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  it  seems  to  me,  is  guilty  of  a  rare 
offense  upon  his  part — bad  reasoning,  bad  logic.  There  is  Just  one  thing  of 
which  we  are  absolutely  sure,  and  It  is  the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  sure  so 
far  as  free  flour  is  concerned,  that  if  we  transfer  it  in  this  arrangement  from 
the  reciprocal  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list,  then  it  will  be  come  a  law.  No  man 
dare  assert  that  he  has  any  doubt  that  that  change  in  this  measure  will  incur 
the  Executive  disapproval.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  dare  say  that  or 
dare  think  that,  having  due  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  the  patriotism  of  oar 
Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  With  due  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  but  with  possibly  not  as  much  respect  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  have  me  entertain  for  his  early  Federalistic,  Republican,  and  pro- 
tectionist education  and  training,  I  have  my  doubts,  and  It  is  because  I  have 
them  that  I  do  not  want  to  involve  Canadian  reciprocity  in  the  speculation. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  one  can  not  question,  of  course,  the  sincerity  of 
the  statement  Just  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am  bound  to  re- 
spect it  as  being  bis  leal  conviction.  But  it  can  not  be  the  conviction  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  are  here  making  a  proposal  to 
Canada,  and  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  make  Just  the  proposal  that  it  thinks  it  Is 
wise  to  make,  having  in  view  the  welfare  of  our  people.    It  Is  not  a  change  that 
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will  Imi  eril  the  arrangement  in  Canada;  it  will  add  to  Its  attractiveness  there; 
and  it  must,  as  It  seems  to  me,  meet  the  conscience  and  the  approval  of  the 
people  here. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  htive  already  discussed  this  question  at  very  great 
length  and  I  will  not  pursue  it  further.  I  understand  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  beou  ordered  upon  the  amendment 

The  YiCK  FBEsmsNT.  They  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  simply  remind  Senators  that  the  scope  of  this  division  is 
the  transfer  of  flour  and  other  such  manufactured  products  from  the  dutiable 
list  to  the  free  list 

Mr.  SMriH  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President  I  was  not  here  on  Saturday  when  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  was  voted  upon.  Had  I 
been  here,  I  should  have  voted  against  the  amendment  and  I  propose  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  now  presented.  Under  no  circumstances  or  condition 
am  I  going  to  Join  the  low-tariff  and  free-trade  raiders  in  an  attempt  to  reform 
all  the  protection  there  is  left  out  of  the  tariff  in  a  haphazard  and  unslciliful  and 
undesirable  way  by  these  popgun  political  amendments 

I  had  some  small  and  modest  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Dingley  bill.  I 
heard  prophecies  most  dire  from  our  Democratic  friends,  some  of  whom  I  now 
aee  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber,  that  if  we  enacted  the  Dingley  bill  into 
law  we  would  be  unable  to  do  any  business  with  Europe. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  report  that  the  domestic  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  amount  to 
more  than  $2,000,000,000,  the  highest  figure  ever  attained  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  I  am  well  aware  of  Uxe  importance  of  our  foreign  trade.  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  its  benefit  to  American  labor. 

Onr  foreign  commerce  will  for  the  present  year  amount  to  more  than  $100  a 
second,  $400,000  an  hour,  $4,000,000  a  day  for  every  day  in  the  year,  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $2,000,000,000.  It  is  a  large  sum ;  it  is  a  desirable  trade.  Sena- 
tors who  were  then  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  some  of  whom  are 
within  sound  of  my  voice,  have  declared  over  and  over  again  that  that  trade 
would  be  lost  If  we  erected  a  tariff  barrier  around  our  territory. 

Mr.  President  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  satisfaction  to  all  of  our  countrymen 
to  feel  that  the  genius  of  our  labor  finds  expression  in  such  a  high  form  that 
the  people  of  every  land  pay  tribute  to  it.  But,  sir.  large  as  is  our  foreign 
commerce,  important  as  it  always  has  been,  it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of 
trade  comimred  with  that  domestic  commerce  which  our  policy  of  protection 
has  fostered  and  developed. 

I  desire  to  give  S|)ecial  emphasis  for  a  moment  to  the  strength  and  value 
of  that  far  greater  commerce  which  does  not  bulk  at  the  8eai)ort  but  can  be 
seen  in  every  hour  of  the  day  as  it  passes  along  the  turnpike  from  the  farm 
to  the  city  or  is  whirled  through  space  over  the  commercial  highways  of  our 
country,  extending  thronph  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  giving 
employment  to  millions  of  skilled  fingers  and  bringing  cheer  and  happiness 
and  luxury  to  the  modest  home  of  the  artisan,  the  farmer,  and  the  mechanic, 
amounting  this  very  year  to  the  almost  incomprehensll>le  sum  of  over  $100,000 
per  minute,  $6,000,000  per  hour,  over  $140,000,000  a  day,  and  amounting  this 
year  to  more  than  $25,000,000,000.  That  is  the  market  which  permits  the 
manufacturer  to  put  an  addition  upon  his  factory.  That  is  the  market  which 
urges  the  farmer  to  reclaim  the  waste  land. 

Mr.  Nklson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Michigan.  In  Just  a  moment.  That  is  the  market  that  makes 
our  country  independent  of  the  world.  That  is  the  market  that  dignifies 
American  labor.  That  is  the  market  that  insures  the  stable  wage.  That  la 
the  market  which  lights  the  home  with  happiness  and  fills  it  with  good  cheer. 

Mr.  President  in  this  lialf-hearted  and  desultory  attack  on  our  historic 
policy,  conceived  in  anger  and  cast  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  I  do  not  propose  to 
soil  my  hands  by  tearing  down  the  wall  built  with  practical  unanimity  by  the 
Republican  Party  and  whose  fruits  are  visible  on  every  hand  as  the  result 
of  soond  economic  wisdom. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  to-day  that 
is  proq>erous  that  has  not  emulated  the  American  example  and  followed  our 
policy  and  adopted  our  principles  of  protection.  Even  Canada,  that  has  entered 
so  largely  into  the  political  discussions  of  our  affairs  for  the  last  few  w*eeks, 
has  a  protective-tariff  policy  equal  to  and  in  many  respects  higher  than  our  own. 

If  steel  rails  were  selling  uiK>n  the  Pittsburgh  market  to-day  for  $28  a  ton, 
and  Mr.  Gary  should  conceive  it  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Steel  Co.  rather 
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than  let  the  men  out  of  the  factory  and  keep  his  mills  idle,  to  offer  those  sur- 
plus rails  to  the  Montreal  market  at  $20  a  ton,  the  purchaser  under  that 
arrangement  in  Canada  would  be  called  upon  by  the  Canadian  Government 
to  make  good  that  $8  before  he  could  be  permitted  to  use  the  products  of  the 
American  mill.  With  a  jealousy  that  we  may  well  emulate  Canada  protects 
her  domestic  market  from  foreign  inundation,  while  we  are  battering  down 
the  wall  of  protection  to-day  in  the  interest  of  a  mere  fiction.  Who  is  to  say 
that  even  the  advantage  claimed  for  the  newspaper  owners  will  not  t&ill 
Does  anybody  imagine  that  free  print  paper  is  to  come  into  this  market 
cheaper  than  it  can  now  be  purchased  here?  I  think  not.  Some  of  our  mills 
may  be  closed,  but  the  owners  wUl  maintain  the  American  price.  A  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  biggest  paper  mills  in  Canada  called  upon  an  important 
Michigan  newspaper  man  within  two  weeks,  and  asked  if  he  could  do  busi- 
ness with  him.  "Certainly,"  said  the  publisher,  "but  you  will  give  us  thfe 
benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty?"  "No,"  said  the  Canadian,  "I  can  not 
give  you  that  benefit."  "Well,  you  will  give  us  one-half  the  reduction?" 
"  No ;  I  can  not  give  you  one-half."  "  You  will  give  us  one-third  the  reduc- 
tion?" "No;  I  can  not  give  you  one-third.  If  Canadian  reciprocity  passes 
and  the  American  duty  is  removed,  we  expect  to  market  our  product  in  your 
country  at  tte  American  price."  I  think  the  newspaper  publisher  who  waits 
to  get  cheaper  paper  from  Canada  will  get  a  well-rounded,  splendid-propor- 
tioned gold  brick,  and  he  deserves  to  get  it  for  seeking  such  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage at  the  expense  of  other  lines  of  industry  not  as  prosperous  as  his  own. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  propose  by  my  vote  to  undertake  to  raze  this  tariff 
wall  that  means  so  much  to  our  countrymen  and  to  our  country.  I  do  not 
propose  to  identify  myself  with  men  who  have  never  been  in  full  sympathy 
with  our  protective  policy.  I  want  the  wheels  of  American  industry  to  turn; 
I  want  the  light  of  American  furnaces  to  shine;  I  want  a  domestic  policy 
that  has  always  made  us  prosperous. 

The  manufacturer  or  the  tradesman  who  has  no  present  market  for  his 
staples  may  store  them  for  another  month  or  year,  but  the  laborer  can  not  store 
his  wares.  His  wares  are  the  muscles  of  his  strong  right  arm;  his  capital  is 
his  time;  and  he  must  sell  it  on  the  instant  or  never  sell  it  at  all.  The  old  say- 
ing that  the  mill  will  never  grind  with  the  water  that  has  passed  must  be  cut 
from  the  list  of  aphorisms,  for  the  wonderful  progress  of  electrical  science  has 
enabled  us  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  cataract,  gather  the  power  of  the  falling 
water,  store  that  power  in  the  cells  of  the  dynamo,  send  it  across  the  ocean, 
and  a  year  later -turn  a  wheel  with  the  force  thus  appropriated  and  preserved; 
but  neither  God  nor  man  can  stay  the  course  of  time.  Time  stands  for  the 
dial  of  the  universe,  and  as  the  minutes  are  ticked  off  he  gives  them  to  those 
who  grasp  them.  Our  policy  creates  the  opportunity  to  thus  profitably  use  the 
passing  minutes,  and  the  enviable  status  of  the  American  laboring  man  is  the 
honest  tribute  to  our  wisdom  and  our  fidelity. 

Labor  is  so  helpless  it  is  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  a  reduction  of  value  and 
the  Inst  to  get  the  benefit  of  an  inflation.  A  lower  tariff  will  flood  this  market 
with  imported  goods,  and  down  will  fall  the  price  of  labor,  as  falls  the  m^xmry 
in  a  winter's  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  do  nothing  that  will  in  any  way  impair  the  harmony 
and  the  effectiveness  and  the  strength  and  the  resistance  of  the  wall  of  protec- 
tion. I  shall  not  do  it  in  anger,  and  I  shall  not  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
or  good  will.  I  am  for  the  American  policy  which  has  made  our  country  great 
and  which  is  making  every  country  great  which  has  adopted  it.  I  am  for  the 
American  policy  and  opposed  to  free  trade  in  whole  or  in  spots,  and  If  I  ever 
vote  to  tear  down  this  wall  it  will  be  when  I  am  fully  convinced  that  It  does 
not  subserve  a  useful  purpose  to  my  countrymen,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  political 
advantage  or  political  revenge. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  had  I  been  here  on  Saturday  last  I  should  have 
voted  against  the  amendment  then  pending,  and  to-day  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
against  similar  amendments  and  against  every  raid  which  is  unfairly  made 
against  this  principle — a  principle  which  has  put  into  the  savings  banks  of  our 
country  more  money  than  was  ever  put  Into  banks  by  the  people  of  any  land. 
The  8,000,000  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  alone  have  more  money  in  such 
savings  to  their  credit  than  there  is  in  savings  among  the  44,000,000  people 
composing  the  British  Empire.  When  you  ask  me  to  change  that  prosperous 
condition  for  one  of  doubt  and  anxiety  and  failure,  I  question  your  wisdom  and 
win  follow  the  inclinations  of  my  own  heart  and  the  promptings  of  my  own 
judgment. 
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Mr.  Thobrtor.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Saturday,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  to  the  bill,  I 
Toted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  I  did  so  because  I  thought  it  was  meritorious 
and  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of  the  country ;  and  I  think  so 
still  just  as  much  as  I  did  then ;  but  the  majority  against  the  amendment  was 
jM>  large — and  would  have  been  larger  If  there  had  been  a  greater  attendance  of 
the  Senate  on  that  occasion — that  I  became  convinced  of  the  utter  futility  of 
attempting  to  ask  the  adoption  of  any  amendment  whatever  to  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill.  I  then  determined  that  I  should  not  vote  at  all  on  any  further 
amendments  to  that  bill.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  vote  against  any  that  I 
thought  were  proper  and  meritorious,  but  I  can  not  bring  my  consent  to  vote 
for  them  and  be  acting  what  I  consider  a  part  in  a  comedy. 

I  beg  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  that  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  by  this  remark 
that  their  action  in  offering  the  amendments  they  have  offered  and  trying  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  to  support  them  before  the  Senate  is  a  comedy  to  them 
— and  this  will  apply  to  all  other  Senators  who  may  hereafter  wish  to  offer 
amendments.  On  the  contrary,  I  assume  that  they  consider  it  their  duty  to 
offer  the  amendments  and  to  speak  In  their  favor.  I  know  that  they  are  better 
judges  of  their  duty  than  I  am,  and  I  believe  they  are  better  Judges  of  their 
duty  in  these  matters  than  any  other  Senator  In  this  Chamber. 

Therefore,  for  reasons  that  I  have  stated,  I  shall  not  vote  hereafter  on  any 
amcndmoit  offered  to  the  bill,  with  two  exceptions.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Democratic  free-list  bill  may  be  offered  as  an  amendment.  If  so,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  vote  for  it,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  will  be  voted 
down  by  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate  for  reasons  sufficient  unto 
them:  and  I  will  vote  for  it  also  when  It  conies  again  before  the  Senate  as  an 
independent  measure,  with  the  full  knowledge,  which  every  other  Senator  here 
also  has,  that  It  will  never  become  a  law. 

Another  exception  Is  this:  It  may  be  that  some  Senator  nuiy  wish  to  offer 
amendments  retaining  the  present  duty  or  at  least  some  duty  on  agricultural 
products  of  this  country  which  this  bill  puts  on  the  free  list,  and,  as  my  whole 
opposition  to  it  is  on  account  of  the  t&ct  that  it  takes  the  duty  off  of  agricultural 
products  without  reducing  the  duties  on  manufactured  products.  I  shall  wish  to 
go  CD  record  as  voting  for  such  an  amendment,  although  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  will  share  the  fate  of  all  other  amendments. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement  in  advance  of  the  vote  in  order  that  my  posi- 
tion may  be  understood,  and  that  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  say  when  I  did 
not  vote  that  I  refrained  from  doing  so  because  I  wished  to  dodge  any  vote 
on  any  amendment ;  for  while  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
I  shan  strive  very  hard  never  to  give  occasion  to  anyone  to  say  that  I  have 
dodged  any  question  that  may  come  before  it  for  consideration. 

The  Vice  PassiDEifT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  f^m  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  without  asking  for  the  reading  of  the  amendment, 
I  simply  request  that  the  nature  of  the  amendment  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  ViCB  Pbesident.  The  amendment  is  to  strike  out  all  that  part  of  the 
pending  bill  beginning  with  the  word  "  tomatoes."  on  page  3  of  the  reprint,  down 
to  and  Including  the  words  "  cherry  juice,  and  so  forth,  ad  valorem,*'  on  page  4 
of  the  reprint,  and  to  insert  all  of  the  Items  on  page  18  under  the  free  list. 
The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Baoobt  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye].  I  had  intended  under  his  authority  to 
transfer  that  pair  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Terrell],  who  is  now  necessarily  absent. 
I  am  informed,  however,  by  the  political  colleagues  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
tliat  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  in  the  same  way  that  I  would  vote  and 
that  my  colleague  would  vote.  Therefore  I  am  unable  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
to  make  any  pair,  and  I  am  also  free  to  vote  by  that  fact,  and  I  vote  "  nay.*' 

Mr.  Galunoeb  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lorimer]  and  vote.    I  vote  "  nay.** 

Mr.  GuGOKNnEiM  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Paynter],  who  is  unavoidably  detained. 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Tatlob  (when  Mr.  Lea's  name  was  called).  My  colleague  [Mr.  Lea]  is 
absent  fkx>m  the  city  on  account  of  illness.  He  is  paired  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gambia]. 
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vote  "  nay  **  upon  this  proposition,  and  I  should  vote  "  yea."    I  therefore  ask 
leave  to  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  Mr.  O'Gorman's  name  was  called).  I  again  make  the  same 
announcement  for  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  O' Gorman]  with  reference 
to  his  pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford].  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  were  present,  he  would  vote  "  nay  "  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Du  Pont  (when  Mr.  Richardson's  name  was  called).  I  make  the  same 
announcement  as  on  the  last  vote.  My  colleague  is  absent  from  the  city.  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  **  nay." 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce 
my  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Richardson],  and  as  I  am 
authorized  to  vote,  as  he  would  vote  the  same  as  I  do,  I  will  vote.  I  vote  "  nay." 
I  will  let  this  announcement  stand. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND  (whcu  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner].  I  will  let  this  announcement 
stand  for  any  further  votes  which  may  be  taken  to-day  without  repeating  it 

Mr.  Taylor  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentuclcy  [Mr.  Bradley].  If  he  were  present,  he  wonM 
vote  "  nay,"  and  he  has  authorized  me  to  vote.    I  vote  **  nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Page.  I  again  announce  the  absence  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham), 
who  is  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Slnunona].  I 
will  let  this  announcement  stand  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Tatlob.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Lea]  is  paired  with  the  senior  senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gamble]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12,  nays  52,  as  follows : 

TeaSy  12. — Bailey,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gronna.  Kenyon, 
La  Toilette,  Nelson,  Simmons,  Warren. 

Nays,  52. — Bacon,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bumhnm,  Burton,  Cham- 
berlain, Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cullom,  Curtis,  du  Pont.  Fletcher. 
Foster,  Galllnger,  Gore,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Jones,  Kern,  Lippitt,  I<odge,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of 
New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman,  Owen,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poin- 
dexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Smoot,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  Worka 

Not  voting y  21. — Bankhead,  Borah,  Bradley,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crawford. 
Culberson,  Davis,  Dillingham,  Frye,  Gamble,  Guggenheim,  Lea,  Lorimer,  >Ic- 
Cumber,  Newlands,  O'Gorman,  Paynter,  Percy,  Rayner,  Richardson.  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Terrell,  Thornton,  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  Cnmmins's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  the  second  division  on  which  I  ask  a  vote  i» 
as  follows :  Strike  out  from  line  23,  page  6,  to  line  23,  page  6,  both  inclusive,  of 
the  committee  print,  and  insert  in  the  free  list  from  line  6  to  23,  page  22,  both 
inclusive,  in  italics  in  the  reprint  showing  my  amendments. 

This  is  a  transfer  from  the  dutiable  list  of  certain  articles,  such  as  asbestoo 
and  cutlery  and  bells  and  clocks  and  printer's  wooden  cases,  and  so  on.  I  need 
not  reoite  the  articles  in  detail.  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
upon  this  division  of  my  amendments.  I  believe  the  tranetfer  ought  to  be  made, 
but  evidently  a  majority  of  the  Senate  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Therefore.  I 
simply  submit  the  amendment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  next  division  of  my  amendment  is  as  follows :  Strike  out 
lines  11  to  13,  inclusive,  page  7,  committee  print,  and  insert  in  the  free  list  lines 
1  to  5,  both  inclusive,  page  22  reprint  showing  my  amendments. 

The  effect  of  this  division  Is  to  transfer  motor  vehicles  and  automobiles  aii<1 
parts  thereof,  including  rubber  tires,  to  the  free  list.  In  this  arrangement  with 
Canada  it  is  apparent  the  duty  on  rubber  tires  is  very  carefully  preserved,  as 
is  also  the  duty  on  automobiles.  Under  our  present  law  .the  duty  is  35  per 
cent.  We  have  very  generously  and  munificently  granted  to  Canada  a  reduction 
of  5  per  cent.  The  amendment  which  I  propose  to  Insert  in  the  free  list  ip  :i* 
follows : 

AatomobileB.  and  parts  thereof.  Including  rubber  tires ;  motor  Vehicles  of  all  kinds.  an«] 

rArts  thereof,  and  rubber  tires  therefor :  crude  rubber ;  manufactured  rubber,  which  sbaV 
nclude  all  article?  of  which  rubber  is  the  component  part  of  chief  value. 
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Mr.  WnxiAus.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  for  this  reason:  If  he 
offers  these  same  amendments  later  on  to  some  other  bill,  or  as  an  independent 
proposition,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  cotton  farmer  also  uses 
implements^  and  the  cotton  gin  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  am  not  very  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  cotton  gin 

Mr.  Williams.  Then,  I  will  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  live  in  that  quarter  of  the  country.  I  wish  I  was 
more  familiar  with  them,  but  I  have  used  such  generic  terms  here  as  must 
include  everything  that  a  farmer  uses  to  produce  his  crop. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  so  understand  it  because  the  Senator  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  include  portable  t&rm  engines  eo  nomine. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Tes;  I  included  them  because 


Mr.  Williams.  If  that  be  the  case,  and  a  harvester  for  grain- 


Mr.  Cummins.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  portable  engine  or  a  traction 
engine  is  a  farm  implement.    It  can  be  used  for  a  great  many  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  a  certain  sense,  a  cotton  gin  might  not  be  an  implement, 
hut  it  is  one  of  the  things  used  by  the  cotton  farmer  in  order  to  get  his  crop 
ready  for  market 

Mr.  Cummins.  From  what  little  I  know  of  the  cotton  gin,  I  think  it  is  an 
agricultural  implement,  and  would  be  included  within  this  very  broad  and 
general  language  which  I  have  employed,  namely  "  agricultural  implements  of 
all  kinds,  including  portable  engines  with  boilers  in  combination,  and  horse- 
power or  traction  engines  for  farm  purposes." 

Mr.  Williams.  Later  on  when  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  vote  together, 
upon  some  occasion  when  it  does  not  involve  in  its  fate  something  else,  I  hope 
he  will  add  the  things  which  the  cotton  farmers  use  as  well  as  those  which 
the  grain  farmers  use.  , 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  understands  that  this  is  simply  a  motion  to 
strike  out ;  .not  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  a  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  has  not  the  part  to  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  read  it  again :  Strike  out  from  line  19.  on  page  4,  to  and  In- 
cluding line  9,  on  page  5,  In  the  committee  print  and  insert  in  the  free  list  the 
following,  found  in  italics  on  page  21  of  the  reprint  showing  my  amendments. 
What  is  there  found  I  read : 

Agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  including  portable  engines  with  boilers  in  com- 
bination, and  horsepower  or  traction  engines  for  farm  purposes. 

This  simply  transfers  agricultural  implements,  which  remain  in  this  arrange- 
ment under  heavy  duties,  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list,  so  that  the 
farmer,  if  conditions  of  trade  permit  It,  may  be  able  to  raise  his  untaxed  crops 
wirh  untaxed  agricultural  implements. 

TTpon  the  motion  I  ask  for  the  yens  and  nays,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  Senate  by  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
the  great  list  that  I  have  here.  I  want  to  get  a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  upon 
the  several  phases  of  my  amendments,  and  then  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  any 
further  yea-and-nay  votes,  whatever  others  may  want  to  do.  But  it  seems  to 
me  upon  agricultural  implements,  because  the  relation  between  them  and  the 
agricultural  crop  is  so  close,  we  ought  to  record  ourselvea 

The  Vice  President.  Upon  this  amendment  the  Senator  from  Iowa  requests 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  his  name  was  called).  Again  I  make  the  same  announce- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  my  colleague,  and  myself,  and 
I  will  let  the  announcement  stand  as  to  any  future  calls  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  will  vote.    X  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Simmons  (when  the  name  of  Mr.  (Tlarke  of  Arkansas  was  called).  I  wish 
to  announce  again  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stephenson].  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  Gallinoer  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  make  the  same  announcement 
as  on  the  previous  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Davis],  which  I  transfer  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lorimer],  and  vote. 
I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Guggenheim  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  make  the  same  announce- 
ment of  my  general  pair. 

Mr.  McOuMBER  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair  with 
the  s^or  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].    I  understand,  also,  he  would 
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McGumber,  O'Gtorman,  Paynter,  Percy,  Rayner,  Richardson,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Stephenson,  Sutherland,  Terrell,  Thornton,  Tillman,  Works. 

So  Mr.  Gummins's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  may  say,  for  the  encouragement  of  Senators,  that  I  intend  to 
ask  for  but  one  more  roll  call.  I  present  the  amendments  in  the  divisions  nnder 
which  I  think  they  would  naturally  group. 

The  next  is  to  strike  out  lines  19  and  20,  both  inclusive^  page  8,  of  the  com- 
mittee print;  and  on  page  15,  lines  21  to  23,  inclusive,  of  the  committee  print, 
and  to  insert  in  the  free  list  what  is  in  italics  on  page  21  of  the  reprint  showing 
my  amendments — 

Coal  of  all  kinds,  screened  or  unscreened. 

This  is  simply  to  put  upon  our  free  list  coal  from  Canada. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  next  division  is  to  strike  out  lines  13  to  18,  inclusive,  page 
8,  committee  print,  and  lines  1  to  7,  inclusive,  page  19,  and  insert  in  the  free 
list  from  and  beginning  with  the  words  "  iron  ore  "  in  line  22,  page  20,  to  and 
including  line  6,  page  21,  of  the  reprint  showing  my  amendments.  This  is  to 
transfer  to  the  free  list  iron  ore  and  all  the  so-called  tonnage  products  of  iron 
and  steel. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment  to  make  it  cer- 
tain.   It  is  somewhat  complicated. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  8  of  the  bill  strike  out  all  of  lines  13  to  18,  inclusive ; 
on  page  19,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out  lines  1  to  7,  inclusive ;  and  on  page 
20,  line  22,  beginning  with  the  words  "  iron  ore,"  insert  the  remainder  of  that 
paragraph  in  the  free  list  to  the  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  next  division  is.  to  add  to  the  free  list,  after  line  14,  page 
19,  of  the  committee  print,  the  paragraph  in  italics  in  lines  24  and  25,  page  22, 
of  the  reprint  of  my  amendments. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  19  of  the  bill,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following : 

Leather  and  all  manufactures  thereof,  including  all  manufactures  of  which  leather  is  a 
component  part. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Next  I  add  immediately  thereafter  the  paragraph  shown  in 
Italics,  lines  4  to  6,  inclusive,  page  23,  of  the  reprint  showing  my  amendmentcL 
The  Secretary.  Insert  in  the  free  list  the  words : 

Cotton  cloth,  threads,  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  incladlng 
all  manufactures  of  which  cotton  is  a  component  part 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Next  I  add  immediately  thereafter  the  paragraph  shown  in 
italics,  lines  7  to  9,  inclusive,  on  page  23. 
The  SECRriABY.  Insert  in  the  free  list  the  following  paragraph : 

Silk  cloth,  threads,  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  the  manufactures  thereof,  including  all 
manufactures  of  which  silk  is  a  component  part. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  upon  which  I  in- 
tend to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  determination 
which  appears  so  fixed  here  not  to  amend  the  bill  in  any  respect  whatsoever  will 
be  abandoned  for  the  moment 

I  propose  an  amendment  which  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  duties. 
It  is  very  plain  that  you  do  not  intend  to  change  the  duties  on  manufactured 
products  on  either  side  of  the  Chamber.  I  pass  that  and  accept  it  for  the  time 
being  as  fixed,  but  I  have  prepared  and  I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
proviso  which  states  the  conditions  under  which  our  act  shall  become  effective. 

You  will  remember  that  in  discussing  this  matter  the  other  day  I  said  that 
one  of  the  serious  defects  of  the  bill  was  that  the  concessions  upon  the  part  of 
the  United  States  do  not  cease  when  the  concessions  upon  the  part  of  Canada 
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I  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  does  not 
regard  it  as  desirable,  and  unless  some  other  Member  of  the  Senate  desires  the 
yeas  and  nays  upon  the  amendment  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays 
upon  it 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  should  like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  remark  In  this  connection  that  this 
treat}',  which  is  dealing  so  generously  with  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  and  so  harshly  with  the  farmers,  carefully  prescribes  that  the  dut3'  shall 
not  be  reduced  upon  rubber  tires,  preserving  the  full  duty  on  a  trust-controlled 
product  specifically  and  definitely;  and  the  Senate  does  not  care  to  go  upon 
record  upon  the  vote  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  proposition. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  next  division  on  which  I  desire  a  vote  is  as  follows: 
Strike  out  from  line  24,  page  7,  to  line  12,  page  8,  both  inclusive,  committee 
print,  and  insert  in  the  free  list  the  paragraph  in  italics  lines  20  to  28,  both 
inclusive,  page  19  of  the  reprint  showing  my  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  relates  to  the  lumber  schedule.  It  takes  lumber  from  the 
dutiable  list  and  puts  it  upon  the  free  list  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  there  is  some  reduction  in  the  arrangement,  but  the  free  part 
of  the  arrangement  is  upon  that  kind  of  lumber  which  is  not  to  any  great 
extent  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  lumber  schedule  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  extensive  discussion,  not  now,  but  at  a  former  time.  I  can  not 
Imagine  why  we  should  not  have  free  lumber  if  we  are  to  have  free  wheat  and 
free  cattle.    I  would  like  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  free-lumber  schedule. 

The  Vice  Pbesidekt.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  demands  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  his  name  was  called).  Under  the  same  announcement  as 
was  made  heretofore,  I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Gallingeb  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  transfer  my  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis]  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lorimer], 
and  vote  "  nay."  I  make  this  announcement  to  stand  on  subsequent  votes  that 
may  be  taken  to-day. 

Mr.  Guggenheim  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Paynter]. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
should  vote  *'  yea."    My  pair  not  being  present,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  nu  Pont  (when  Mr.  Richardson's  name  was  called).  My  colleague  [Mr. 
Richardson]  is  absent  from  the  city.  He  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Smith].    If  my  colleague  were  present,  he  would  vote  "  nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Clarke]  is  absent,  and  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stephen- 
son].   If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were  present,  he  would  vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  Tatix>b.  I  wish  to  announce  the  pair  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Lea]  with  the 
8«iator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Gamble]. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  again  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Gor- 
man]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford].  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  were  present,  he  would  vote  "  nay  "  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "  yea." 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  12,  nays  52,  as  follows : 

Ye<u,  J2. — Bailey,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Brown,  CUapp,  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gronna. 
Kenyon,  La  Follette.  Nelson.  Simmona 

Iiay$,  52. — Bacon,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bryan,  Bumham,  Burton,  Clhamberlaiu, 
Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cullom,  Curtis,  du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Foster, 
Galllnger,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones. 
Kem,  Lippitt  I^<odge,  Mcl>ean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers^ 
Newlands,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman,  Owen,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poindexter, 
Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Smoot,  Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Warren.  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williamii. 

Not  votifng,  27. — Bankhead,  Borah,  Bradley,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crawford, 
Culberson,  Davis.  Dillingham,  Frye,  Gamble,  Gore,  Guggenheim.  Lea,  Lorimer, 
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the  original  proclamation  was  issued  no  longer  exist,  he  shall  then  make  proclamation  to 
that  effect,  and  the  articles  hereinbefore  specified  to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
exempt  from  duty  shall  be  subject  to  such  duties  as  the  general  tariff  law  of  the  Unitefl 
States  shall  then  prescribe  for  such  articles. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Clapp]  that  this  proviso  is  the 
one  attached  to  the  free  list.  There  is  a  similar  one,  or  there  ought  to  be  a 
similar  one,  attached  to  the  dutiable  list,  although  I  have  not  offered  any 
amendment  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator's  amendment  now  applies  only  to 
articles  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  proviso  that  I  am  seeking  to  amend  is  the  proviso  attached 
to  the  free  list  and  not  the  proviso  attached  to  the  dutiable  list. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Are  we  to  have  a  proviso  that  applies  to  the  dutiable  list  also? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  have  not  offered  one,  but,  of  course,  if  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  the  belief  of  the  Senate  that  some  such  arrangement  as  this  ought  to  be  made. 
It  can  very  easily  be  attached  to  the  dutiable  list,  as  we  now  will  attach  it,  I 
hope,  to  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Why  could  not  the  Senator  Include  in  his  proviso  articles  cov- 
ered by  the  dutiable  list  as  well  as  those  covered  by  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  could. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Why  can  he  not  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  remember  that  this 
proviso  occurs  twice  In  the  bill.  First  in  the  dutiable  list,  and  then  comes  the 
proviso  upon  which  it  goes  into  effect ;  then  comes  the  free  list  and  the  proviso 
upon  which  it  goes  into  effect.  I  have  sought  to  amend  only  the  proviso  as  to 
the  free  list. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator's  proviso  makes  it  so  that  If  the 
President  made  a  mistake  In  his  first  proclamation  he  might  recall  It  by  a 
second. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I  understand,  the  effect  would  be  that  if  after  he  had 
made  proclamation  he  should  later  discover  that  the  facts  upon  which  he  baswl 
it  were  wrong  he  could  then  Issue  another  proclamation  doing  away  with  the 
previous  proclamation:  and  the  suggestion  that  I  rose  to  make  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa — and  I  will  make  it  in  an  Interrogative  form — Is  whether  he  would 
not  think  it  well  to  go  still  further  and  provide  if  the  President  found  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  his  second  proclamation  he  might  coiTect  that  by  a  third? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  refuses 
to  look  upon  any  suggestion  of  change  as  serious,  but  the  suggestion  Just  made 
is  hardly  worthy  of  his  high  abilities. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  assure  the  Senator 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  understand  that  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  because  I  believe  It  will  cure  a  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  suggestion  indicates  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  did 
not  hear  me  when  I  read  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  I  heard  it,  and  If  I  heard  it  correctly  the  amendment 
is  based  upon  the  Idea  that  the  President  might  issue  a  first  proclamation  ui>on 
misinformation  as  to  what  Canada  had  done. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Not  at  all.     Of  course  I  knew  the  Senator  ^ad  not 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  And  if  that  were  the  case,  my  suggestion  merely  was  that  he 
might  go  on  correcting  errors  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Of  course  the  Senator's  Imagination  carries  him  to  undue 
length.  Will  the  Senator  listen  to  me  while  I  repeat  the  proviso,  for  which 
he  is  about  to  vote  in  the  original  arrangement,  which  he  thinks,  evidently, 
ought  not  to  be  changed  in  any  form  whatsoever? 

Provided,  That  the  articles  above  enumerated,  the  srrowth,  product,  or  manufactory  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation  that  the  following 
articles,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  po9«e»- 
sions  (except  the  PhUippine  Islands  and  the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutulla)  are  aaniitted 
into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  free  of  duty. 

I  Stated  that  if  next  week  or  next  month  Canada  were  to  admit  these  article* 
free  of  duty  and  the  President  were  to  make  a  proclamation  to  that  effect 
thereupon  the  siime  list  of  articles  would  enter  the  United  States  free  from 
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may  cease.  That  is  to  say,  Canada  may  withdraw  every  consideration  which 
she  extends  to  us  for  that  which  we  are  now  giving  her  and  our  law  remains 
ns  we  now  enact  it-  I  do  not  believe  that  the  like  of  this  provision  can  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations. 

I  believe,  first,  that  we  are  dangerously  near  a  collision  with  the  favored- 
nation  clause  in  extending  these  concessions  beyond  the  time  when  we  receive 
concessions  from  Canada ;  in  other  words,  making  our  concesisions  dependent 
upon  the  existence  and  continuance  of  concessions  from  Canada.  Is  there  a 
Senator  here  who,  in  view  of  this  as  a  reciprocal  arrangement  an4  not  merely 
as  a  reduction  of  our  duties,  does  not  believe  that  if  we  are  to  make  a  trade 
with  Canada  when  her  consideration  fails  our  concessions  will  also  cease? 
There  is  not  a  Senator  here  who  does  not  so  think ;  and  I  must  believe  that  it 
was  an  oversight  upon  the  part  of  those  who  framed  the  bill. 

I  am  very  glad,  for  my  respect  for  the  Senate,  that  the  bill  was  not  drawn 
by  a  Member  of  this  body.  '  If  it  was,  and  the  Member  who  drew  the  bill  was 
here,  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  first  to  concede  this  weakness  of  it.  Now,  mark 
what  I  propose  in  order  to  work  out 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  presume  the  Senator  is  equally  glnd  that  it  was  not  drawn 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Ct7MMiNS.  I  do  not  know  who  drew  the  bill ;  I  have  not  the  information ; 
bat  I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  drawn  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  VicK  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Miaslflslppi  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  response  to  what  wps  said  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Simmons],  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  was  drawn  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body,  and  by  no  less  a  Member  than  the  present  minority  leader, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Republican  majority. 

Mr.  Simmons.  It  might  have  been  copied,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
was  drawn  by  him. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  inquire  into  those  things.  I  do  not 
know  who  drew  the  bill.  Whoever  drew  it  of  course,  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it 
But  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  stated,  that  if  Canada  in  a  month  or  two  months  or 
a  year  shall  change  her  concession  by  parliamentary  enactment  our  law  con- 
tinnes  as  we  now  oiact  it  until  Congress,  as  I  once  before  remarked,  always 
slow  and  sometimes  uncertain,  shall  change  what  we  now  do.  Therefore  I 
have  proposed  this  amoidment : 

Provided  further,  That  if  At  any  time  after  said  proclamation  shall  be  iaaued  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  facts  apon  which  the 
original  proclamation  was  issued  no  longer  exist — 

That  is  to  say,  that  Canada  is  admitting  our  goods  upon  these  rates  of  duty 
or  without  duty,  as  the  case  may  be — 

be  shall  then  make  proclamation  to  that  effect,  and  the  articles  hereinbefore  specified  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Tlnlted  States  exempt  from  dnty  shall  be  subject  to  such  dunes  as  the 
general  tariff  law  of  the  United  States  shall  then  prescribe  fbr  such  articles. 

The  articles  upon  which  the  duties  are  reduced  are  so  immaterial  that  they 
are  negligible  quantities,  and  I  pay  no  attention  to  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Would  the  Senator  read  his  amendment  again? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  state  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  at  what  point  he  proposes  that  his  amendment  shall  be  inserted? 

Mr.  Cummins.  My  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the  proviso  from  line  18  to  line 
23.  inclusive,  on  page  19  of  the  committee  print  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
paragraphs  in  italics  from  line  19,  on  page  23,  to  line  7,  on  page  25,  inclusive, 
of  the  reprint  showing  my  amendments.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  pro- 
viso are  Uie  same,  substantially,  as  are  found  in  the  present  bill.  I  have  read 
the  first  change  which  I  proix)se.  I  will  read  it  again,  so  that  the  Senate  may 
understand  Just  what  it  is : 

Provided  further.  That  if  at  any  time  after  said  proclamation  shall  be  Issued — 

That  is,  when  Canada  acts  upon  this  and  the  President  has  evidence  that  our 
goods  are  being  admitted  into  Canada  under  this  arrangement  he  issues  a 
proclamation,  and  thereafter  the  goods  from  Canada  come  in  as  provided  in  the 
bin. 

Provided  further.  That  if  at  any  time  after  said  proclamation  shall  be  issued  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  facts  upon  which 

4328—8.  Doc.  80,  62-1.  pt  3h *4 
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ucts.  I  am  merely  speaking  for  myself.  I  hope  that  even  if  Canada  fails 
in  relieving  her  people  of  taxation,  we  will  not  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  as 
will  relieve  ours  from  taxation. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  coupled  with  the 

Mr.  Fjcetcheb.  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
this  idea :  Under  the  provision  which  he  offered,  if  Canada  should  change  the 
state  of  facts  as  to  any  one  item,  then  it  would  he  obligatory  and  mandatory 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation  putting  that 
item  upon  the  dutiable  list,  as  the  law  provided  before  this  arrangem^it 
was  entered  into.  Now,  might  it  not  be  true  that  the  arrangement  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  and  advantageous  to  us  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  item  on 
the  list 

Mr.  Williams.  Or  half  a  dozen  items. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Or  half  a  dozen  items,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  sug- 
gests, might  have  been  changed  in  relation  to  the  facts  connected  with  them? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  the  conditions  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  might  exist;  but  if  we  are  granting  these  concessions 
to  Canada  in  consideration  of  concessions  granted  by  her  to  us,  if  it  is  a  bar- 
gain and  exchange,  then,  when  the  consideration  fails,  our  promise  ought  to  f^il. 
If  Congress  wants  at  that  time  to  put  any  article  upon  the  free  list  that  would 
be  by  such  proclamation  restored  to  the  dutiable  list  it  could  do  so.  It  has 
always  in  charge  and  under  its  control  the  adjustment  of  tariff  laws. 

Mr.  CrOBE.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Cummins.    I  do. 

Mr.  CrOBE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  whether  the  Canadian 
bill — I  have  forgotten  for  the  present  moment — ^has  a  provision  such  as  he 
proposes  here? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  did  not  think  it  had. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  has  not,  as  I  remember  it 

Mr.  CrOBE.  That  was  my  recollection,  but  I  was  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Canadian  bill  is  a  mere  reso- 
lution; it  is  an  outline;  it  is  a  suggestion;  but  it  does  protect  Canada  very 
much  more  thoroughly  than  this  bill  protects  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hetbxtbn.  I  thought  the  Senator  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cummins.  No  ;  I  have  not  finished. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Then,  I  will  ask  the  Senator's  courtesy  for  a  moment  I  liad 
not  intended  to  participate  at  all  in  the  consideration  of  these  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his  statement  as  to  the 
defect  in  this  bill.  It  provides  that  the  President  may  create  a  condition  upon 
the  happening  of  certain  things,  but  it  makes  no  provision  for  him  to  restore 
the  condition  upon  the  failure  of  those  things.  That  is  true  both  as  to  dutiable 
articles  and  as  to  the  free  list.  Now,  I  can  not  believe  for  a  minute  that  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  that  that  condition  should  exist: 
but  it  does  exist  under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  The  language  that  relates  to  the 
dutiable  list  is  practically  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  called  attention.    It  reads : 

Provided,  That  the  duties  above  enumerated  shall  take  effect  whenever  the  PreBldent 
of  the  United  States  shaJl  nave  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation  that 
on  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Islands 
of  Guam  and  Tutulia ) ,  when  imported  therefrom  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  duties  not 
in  excess  of  the  following  are  imposed. 

That  is  an  unqualified  statement.  The  President  makes  the  proclamation. 
Now,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  both  free  to  change  or  to  repeal  this 
legislation.  If  Canada  were  to  repeal  it,  we  will  say  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  at  the  end  of  any  session,  then  the  Congress  would  not  be  in  ses- 
Blon,  and  Canada  having  repealed  the  law,  it  would  still  have  the  benefit  of 
free  access  to  our  market  in  the  case  of  the  free  list  or  of  preferential  rights 
under  the  dutiable  list  No  authority  is  given  the  President  to  restore  our 
tariff  on  the  conditions  either  relating  to  the  free  list  or  the  dutiable  list    It 
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Canada;  tbat  If  the  month  after  that  or  the  year  after  that  Canada  should 
repeal  her  ^lactnieut  in  that  respect  and  levy  dutieR  upon  the  articles  which  she 
had  before  admitted  free  the  President  of  the  lTnite<l  States  ou^ht  to  have  the 
I»ower  to  take  cognizance  of  tliat  change  of  condition  and  issue  a  proclamation 
10  that  effect,  and  that  thereafter  the  articles  which  are  here  enumerated  should 
bear  duties  according  to  our  general  tiiriff  law. 

Mr.  Willi  Alls.  I  franltly  admit  that  I  did  not  understand 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  (\TMMiN8.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Williams.  1  misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Iowa ;  but  now  does  it  not 
seem  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  tliat  if  C'anada's  part  of  the  contract  once  per- 
formed Is  to  be  repealed  by  an  act  of  the  C'anadian  National  liegislature,  we 
might  well  trust  our  own  National  legislature  to  repeal  our  part  of  it  Instead  of 
intrusting  it  to  the  Pn>sldentV 

Mr.  (^UMMiNS.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  President.  Again  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
fails  to  comprehemi  the  situation.  We  could  reyieal  our  i)art  of  it  any  day. 
If  we  do.  Canada*s  part  ought  to  fail  immediately.  (Canada  can  repeal  her 
«»actment  at  any  time,  and.  if  she  does,  our  consideration  ought  to  fail«  and  the 
« nicies  on  which  we  grant  conces.»*lons  ought  to  be  ipso  facto  dutiable,  instead 
of  being  u\xm  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  Congress  of  the  l^nltetl  States  will  want  to  repeal 
the  reduction  of  duties  upon  (^anadlan  products  into  the  Cnited  States  which 
had  benefited  the  ])eople  of  the  Vnlted  States,  even  if  the  Canadian  Parliament 
had  done  a  detriment  to  its  {leople  by  rei)ealing  the  act  which  had  reduced  taxes 
uiK>n  them. 

.Mr.  C^'MMiNs.  Pre<*lsely. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  that  it  could  be  very  wisely  and  safely  left  to  the  national 
legislative  luxly  of  the  Cuiteil  States  to  determine  whether  or  n<»t  they  did  want 
t(»  do  that  when  the  contingency  should  arise. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  thought.  Mr.  President,  before  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  discussion  on  this  paragraph  that  the  true  attitude  of  Senators  who  are 
for  this  arrangement  would  api)ear.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  it  absolutely 
sure  that  Senators  u|k)u  the  other  side  and  that  Senators  u|K>n  this  side  are 
not  supi)orting  this  arrangement  because  there  is  any  reciprocity  in  It,  because 
there  are  any  concessions  in  It,  because  it  is  a  true  bargain  between  this 
country  and  Canada ;  but  those  Senators  who  intend  to  vote  for  It  intend  to 
vote  for  it  simply  bec^ause  It  Is  a  reduction  in  the  duties. 

Mr.  Bailev.  On  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  Cummins.  On  agricultural  products;  and  you  might  Just  as  well  now 
stand  up  before  the  American  people  and  say  that  you  are  voting  for  this 
because  the  duties  on  agricultural  products  are  removed  and  not  because  you 
expect  anything  valuable  looming  from  Canada  on  account  of  that  removal; 
and  the  Senators  u|Nm  this  side  who  Intend  to  vote  for  it  intend  to  vote  for 
it  because  they  believe  that  in  some  way — I  do  not  now  know  how.  whether  by 
alliance  with  the  other  side  or  what;  I  can  not  tell;  I  will  not  predict — but  In 
some  way  they  can  seizure  immunity  for  their  high  duties  upon  manufactured 
products  and  their  profits  that  are  already  overgrown  and  excessive.  1  Just 
wanted  the  whole  world  to  know  that  we  were  not  looking  for  anything  from 
Canada  and  that  we  were  simply  engaged  In  removing  the  duties  from  one 
class  of  the  American  i)eople. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Presidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  Judging  from  the  course  of  the  ratioi-inathms  u|ioii  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  by  my  acquaintance  with  him  In  the  p:ist,  I 
Judge  that  to-morrow,  when  he  reads  that  reply  to  what  I  have  said,  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neither  Impartial  nor  altogether  a  fair  ex])0- 
sltlon  of  it.  It  proceeds  uixm  the  idea  that  a  man  can  have  but  one  reason 
for  doing  what  he  does.  We  hap])eu  to  have  two.  First,  we  want  to  reduce 
these  duties;  and,  secondly,  we  want  Canada  to  reduce  duties  u|)on  our  prod- 
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Mr.  Bacon.  While  that  is  true,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  Canada  would 
undertake  any  measure  of  that  kind  which  would  affect  the  reciprocal  advan- 
tages without  the  proper  communication  of  its  intention  so  to  do  the  United 
States,  (»r  to  give  the  opportunity  to  the  Ignited  States  to  make  the  same  ar- 
rangement for  themselves. 

Mr.  Cummins.  In  all  the  arrangements  with  nations,  which  usually  take  the 
form  of  a  treaty,  I  never  have  known  one  which  continued  to  be  binding  upon 
one  nation  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  binding  upon  the  other. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  But  it  is  for  the  purpose 

The  YiCE  President.  Does  the  Senator  form  Iowa  further  yield? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  We  must  bear  In  mind  that  while  frequently  an  arrangement 
Is  referred  to  as  a  treaty  It  is  not  a  treaty.  If  it  were  a  treaty,  it  would  require 
concurrent  action  upon  the  part  of  the  two  nations  to  effect  it.  But  it  is  merely 
legislation  sentimentalized  as  a  treaty.  It  is  legislation  as  any  other  tariff  bill 
Is  legislation. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  as  I  understood  him,  suggests  that  this  was 
not  probable.  The  parties  in  Canada  to-day  are  so  nearly  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion that  they  do  not  dare  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  in  12  months  from  now  the 
Canadian  Parliament  may  be  in  the  hands  of  that  element  of  the  political  par- 
ties of  that  country  which  is  strongly  opposed  to  this  arrangement ;  and  we  may 
be  facing  a  repeal  of  it  within  a  year.  There  is  no  assurance  whatever  that 
the  Canadian  (Government  will  continue  this  tariff  arrangement,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa — ^which,  by  the  way,  I  pre- 
sume he  would  intend  to  incorporate  on  page  9  in  the  corresponding  provisloM 
with  reference  to  the  dutiable  list 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  evidently  ought  to  be  in  there. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes;  it  should  be;  it  is  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  The  amendment  Is  intended  to  give  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  restore  the  condition 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  When  the  contract  fails. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  When  the  contract  fails,  as  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan — when  the  contract  falls  that  this  Government  should  have  an 
Immediate  right  to  restore  the  conditions  and  not  be  compelled  to  wait  and  run 
the  gantlet  of  legislation,  as  it  would  be  compelled  to  do  in  the  absence  of  ao 
amendment  of  these  two  provisions  in  the  bill,  because  no  one  will  contend  thnt 
the  President  can  issue  a  proclamation  affecting  the  tariffs  except  he  Is  author- 
ized specifically  by  Congress  to  do  It. 

The  President  has  no  original  power  at  all  over  this  question.  The  tariff 
schedules  can  be  dealt  with  only  by  Congress,  and  I  have  suggested  before  the 
condition,  and  I  emphasize  It,  that  Congress  either  might  not  be  in  session  for 
many  months,  as  is,  of  course,  frequently  the  case,  or  If  in  session,  the  contro- 
versies which  would  arise  over  the  restoration  of  these  several  schedules  might 
occupy  the  time  of  Congress  for  months,  or  for  years,  for  that  matter.  It 
might  be  years  before  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States  would  be  so  constitute!! 
that  the  principle  of  protection  would  be  again  restored  and  applied  to  the 
Government. 

I  am  sure  thnt  Republican  Senators  can  separate  the  consideration  of  thi?^ 
amendment  from  those  questions  which  have  been  voted  ujwn  to-day.  It  is  not 
in  the  same  class.  It  if»  for  the  protection  of  the  principle.  It  is  to  provide 
for  the  manner  and  to  provide  the  iwwer  to  restore  the  conditions  In  the  event 
of  that  which  not  only  may  happen,  but  which  probably  will  happen. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  consider  the  suggestion  of 
danger  to  flow  from  this  peculiar  phraseology  to  be  one  not  of  a  practi«iil 
"Character.  If  there  were  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  suggested  there  Is  not  In  this  case.  If  there  were  an 
international  treaty  the  two  countries  would  proceed  upon  the  assumption  th;'t 
each  nation  would  act  in  good  faith  to  the  other  nation,  and  that  neither  nation 
would  seek  to  secure  an  advantage  by  any  technical  con.struction  of  any  jwrt 
of  a  treaty  to  which  It  was  not  legitimately  entitled,  and  that  if  there  were 
reciprocal  advantages  no  nation  could  in  honor  nor  would  attempt  to  secure 
to  itself  an  advantage  under  that  arrangement  at  a  time  when  it  denied  the 
same  advantage  to  the  other  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  with- 
draw Its  consent  or  by  any  other  means. 
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While  this  is  not  a  treaty,  but  reciprocal  legislation,  it  is  entered  into  with 
the  purpose  on  the  part  of  each  to  give  the  other  nn  advantage  in  consideration 
of  an  advantage  which  it  receives  itself,  and  It  is  not  to  l>e  conceived  that  either 
would,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  oi)ix)rtunity  of  the  right  given  to  change  its 
tariff  laws — and  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
either  nation  would  by  talcing  advantage  of  any  opportunity  of  that  lilnd  or 
right  of  that  Icind — endeavor  to  secure  to  itself  an  advantage  under  this  recip- 
rocal relation,  which  it  thus  took  the  opportunity  to  deprive  the  other  of  in  a 
reciprocal  way. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  tliat  Canada  should  at  any  time  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  change  her  tariff  laws,  and  if  the  changing  of 
those  tariff  laws  would.  In  effect,  cause  her  people  to  be  the  recipients  of  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  given  in  consideration  of  those  laws  as  they  then 
existed,  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  due  notice  of  it,  so  that  any  reciprocal  advantage  which  we  might 
lose  on  account  of  those  changes  in  the  laws  should  be  so  cared  for  that  we 
would  not  in  fact  be  put  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  repeat  that  the  whole  suggestion  assumes  that  there  will  be  an  act  of  bad 
faith  in  order  to  accomplish  or  bring  about  that  result,  because  to  bring  about 
that  result  in  that  way,  while  it  might  be  done  in  pursuance  of  a  plain  privilege 
granted  in  the  legislation,  there  would  be  necessary  an  act  of  bad  faith  and  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  Canada  against  the  United  States.  , 

I  do  not  assume  that  that  will  ever  be  attempted  by  any  country  with  which 
we  have  these  negotiations  either  by  formal  treaty  or  by  reciprocal  legislation. 

Mr.  Gaixingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 
Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  this  so-called  agreement,  or  what  the  President  frequently  calls  a 
treaty,  is  ever  terminated,  must  it  not  be  done  by  the  action  of  one  or  the  other 
Governments? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  suppose  undoubtedly  that  it  would  be  an  action  not  in  the 
manner  of  taking  an-  undue  advantage  of  the  other,  but  it  would  be  done  by 
proper  notice. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Does  the  Senator  think  it  could  be  arranged  so  that  we  would 
have  concurrent  action?  Of  course  we  know  that  if  a  treaty  is  denounced,  that 
ends  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  one  of  the  parties  denounces  a  treaty  that  ends  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  But  in  this  case  we  can  only  protect  ourselves  by  having  the 
I)ower  to  abrogate  this  agreement  when  the  other  party  abrogates  it,  so  far  as 
that  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  we  would  be  protected  by  the  good  faith  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  repose  in  the  other  Government,  In  its  rectitude  of  conduct,  in 
its  rectitude  of  purpose.  It  is  true  this  reciprocal  legislation  Is  of  an  unusual 
character  and  it  is  different  from  the  case  of  a  treaty,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  the  fact  that  a  treaty  would  be  ended  by  a 
denunciation,  and,  in  the  case  of  reciprocal  legislation,  it  must  be  ended  by 
legislation  in  each  country. 

I  have  no  apprehension  on  my  part  that  if  either  the  United  States  should 
desire  to  end  It  or  Canada  should  desire  to  end  it  that  ending  would  be  brought 
iilMUit  by  the  country  desiring  to  end  It  conniiunicaf  ing  to  the  othei*  country  '*  We 
propose  to  annul  this  legislation ;  to  repeal  this  legislation." 

Mr.  Cummins.  Just  a  moment.  Who  would  give  Canada  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  intended  to  change  the  law? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  suppose  Congress  would  l>e  animated  by  an  equal  desire  and 
purpose  to  act  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  hoi)e  when  the  Senator  asks  me  a  question  he  will  permit  me  to 
answer  it.    I  had  not  finished  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Mr.  Cummins.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  I  understand  it,  Is  this:  Who  would  give  to  Canada  notice  on  the  part  of 
Congress  of  an  intention  to  repeal  the  law?   And  I  was  replying  that  I  assumed 
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for  ourselves  the  same  purpose  to  act  in  good  faith  that  I  accord  to  Canada,  and 
that  I  should  suppose  that  if  Congress  intended  to  repeal  this  legislation,  it 
would  by  proper  resolution  invest  the  Executive  with  the  power  to  communi- 
cate to  Canada  that  information,  in 'order  that  Canada  might  take  proper  action 
at  the  same  time  and  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  our  repeal  of  that 
legislation.  That  is  one  practical  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  Or,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hitchcock]  suggests  to  me,  Congress  could  pass 
the  bill  to  take  effect  at  a  future  date,  which  would  give  to  Canada  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  meantime  to  pass  a  bill  so  that  it  would  not  be  a  one-sided  ar- 
rangement with  the  reciprocal  advantage  lost  to  one  while  the  advantage  was 
retained  to  the  other. 

It  might  have  been  better  that  the  bill  should  have  been  framed  in  reference 
to  the  possibility  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  Canada.  But  I  am  very  free  to 
say  that  if  I  myself  had  been  drawing  the  bill  I  would  not  have  considered  the 
possibility  of  the  fraudulopt — and  you  might  say  dishonest — purpose  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  recognition  of  it  by  putting 
a  safeguard  against  it  in  the  bill,  because  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment  the  assumption  that  there  will  be  on  the  part  of 
Canada  or  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  any  act  of  bad  faith  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

When  we  enact  reciprocal  legislation,  the  high  impulse  of  honor  and  good 
faith  requires  that  we  shall  only  enjoy  the  reciprocal  advantage  by  according 
and  assuring  to  the  other  side  the  corresponding  advantage,  and  whenever  we 
seek  to  take  away  the  advantage  from  the  other  party  we  will  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  as  at  the  same  time  to  surrender  that  which  we  have  received  in  con- 
sideration of  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  impresses  me  very 
strongly,  but  the  argument  intensifies  my  conviction  that  this  amendment  ought 
to  be  made.  I  have  not  suggested  any  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  Canada  or  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  recognize  that  the  laws  which  repeal  this  statute  in  Canada  and  In  the 
United  States  might  be  made  to  take  effect  at  the  same  time;  but  let  us  look 
at  it  as  a  practical  matter.  Suppose  next  winter  we  wanted  to  change  our 
tariff  law  with  Canada.  Suppose  that  our  Democratic  friends,  in  revising  the 
tariff  generally,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not  want  this  patchwork 
to  be  upon  their  completed  garment,  and  therefore  did  not  want  a  special  ar- 
rangement with  Canada,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  bad  faith  upon  the  part 
of  the  United  States  or  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to  pass  a  law  revising  our 
tariff  which  would  include  Canada  and  which  would  repeal  this  act 

But  he  would  be  a  wise  man  who  would  be  able  to  notify  Canada  that  Con- 
gress would  at  a  certain  time  perform  a  particular  act  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  predict  that  at  a  certain  time  Congress  will  pass 
a  law  repealing  an  existing  statute. 

I  do  recognize  that  the  last  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  entirely  practical,  namely,  when  the  law  is  repealed  it  can  be  made  to  take 
effect  at  a  time  in  the  future  or  to  take  effect  upon  some  prescribed  act  on  the 
part  of  Canada.  But  that  is  the  very  objection  I  make  to  this  arrangement 
I  do  not  want  it  to  depend  upon  congressional  action  at  all.  Congress  is  now 
making  a  bargain  with  Canada.  We  are  taking  certain  things  from  her  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  things  that  we  give  her.  I  want  that  bargain  to  «id 
whenever  the  consideration  upon  either  side  fails;  and  then  let  Congress,  of 
course,  in  pursuance  of  its  continued  power  to  deal  with  the  tariff,  prescribe 
such  duties  as  it  pleases. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  I  was  only  going  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that,  of  course,  in  giving  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  a  treaty  it  is  given  through 
the  Executive  in  a  formal  way,  generally  the  method  being  provided  by  the 
treaty  itself.  Congress  could  not  communicate  in  a  forpal  way  to  another 
Government  that  it  was  going  to  repeal  this  law,  but  Congress  has  its  own 
method  of  notification,  which  would  be  that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

If  we  were  going  to  change  our  tariff  law  affecting  Canada,  of  course  we 
should  put  a  limitation  on  it  of  time;  and  if  Canada  was  going  to  change  a 
law  affecting  us,  she  would  give  us  notice  by  saying  it  ^onld  not  take  ^ect 
except  at  a  certain  time,  which  would  give  us  ample  opportunity  for  concurrent 
legislation. 

The  reason  why  I  say  that  with  so  much  confidence,  if  I  may  repeat  for  a 
moment  what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  already  very  well  said,  is  that  it 
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While  this  is  not  a  treaty,  but  reciprocal  legislation,  it  is  enteretl  Into  with 
the  purpose  on  the  part  of  each  to  give  the  other  nn  advantage  in  consideration 
of  an  advantage  which  it  receives  itself,  and  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  either 
would,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opiwrtnnity  of  the  right  given  to  change  its 
tariff  laws — and  we  certainly  have  no  right  to  act  upon  the  assumption  that 
either  nation  would  l)y  taking  advantnge  of  any  opi)ortunlty  of  that  kind  or 
right  of  that  kind — endeavor  to  secure  to  itself  an  advantage  under  this  recip- 
rocal relation,  which  it  thus  took  the  opi)ort unity  to  deprive  the  other  of  In  a 
reciprocal  way. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  Canada  should  at  any  time  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opiwrtuuity  to  change  her  tariff  laws,  and  if  the  changing  of 
those  tariff  laws  would,  in  effect,  cause  her  i)eople  to  be  the  recipients  of  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  given  in  consideration  of  those  laws  as  they  then 
existe<l.  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  due  notice  of  it.  so  that  any  reciprocal  advantage  which  we  might 
lose  on  account  of  those  changes  in  the  laws  should  be  so  cared  for  that  we 
would  not  in  fact  be  put  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  repeat  that  the  whole  suggestion  assumes  that  there  will  be  an  act  of  bad 
faith  in  order  to  accomplish  or  bring  about  that  result,  because  to  bring  about 
that  result  in  that  way.  while  it  might  be  done  in  pursuance  of  a  plain  privilege 
granted  in  the  legislation,  there  would  be  necessary  an  act  of  bad  faith  and  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  Canada  against  the  United  Statea 

I  do  not  assume  that  that  will  ever  be  attempted  by  any  country  with  which 
we  have  these  negotiations  either  by  formal  treaty  or  by  reciprocal  legislation. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Galunoeb.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  this  so-called  agreement,  or  what  the  President  frequently  calls  a 
treaty,  is  ever  terminated,  must  it  not  be  done  by  the  action  of  one  or  the  other 
Governments? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  suppose  undoubtedly  that  it  would  be  an  action  not  in  the 
manner  of  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  the  other,  but  it  would  be  done  by 
proper  notice. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Does  the  Senator  think  it  could  be  arranged  so  that  we  would 
liave  concurrent  action?  Of  course  we  know  that  if  a  treaty  is  denounced,  that 
ends  it. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  If  one  of  the  iwrties  denounces  a  treaty  that  ends  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  But  in  this  case  we  can  only  protect  ourselves  by  having  the 
power  to  alirogate  this  ngreenient  when  the  other  party  abrogates  it,  so  far  as 
that  country  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  think  we  would  be  protected  by  the  good  faith  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  rei>ose  in  the  otlier  Government,  in  its  rectitude  of  conduct,  in 
its  rectitude  of  purimse.  It  is  true  this  reciprocal  legislation  Is  of  an  unusual 
character  and  It  Is  different  from  the  case  of  a  treaty,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  In  the  fact  that  a  treaty  would  be  ended  by  a 
denunciation,  and,  in  the  case  of  reciprocal  legislation.  It  must  be  ended  by 
legislation  In  each  country. 

I  have  no  apprehension  on  my  part  that  if  either  the  United  States  should 
desire  to  end  It  or  (^anada  should  desire  to  end  It  that  ending  would  be  brought 
about  by  the  country  desiring  to  end  it  communicating  to  the  other  country  "  We 
pn>])ose  to  annul  this  legislation ;  to  rei)eal  this  legislation.'* 

.Mr.  Cummins.  Just  n  moment.  Who  would  give  (^anada  notice  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  intended  to  change  the  law? 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  suppose  Congress  would  he  animated  by  an  equal  desire  and 
purpose  to  act  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  hoi)e  when  the  Senator  asks  me  a  question  he  will  permit  me  to 
answer  it    f  had  not  finished  the  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  going  to  say  that  tlie  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  this:  Who  would  give  to  Canada  notice  on  the  part  of 
Congress  of  an  intention  to  repeal  the  law?   And  1  was  replying  that  I  assumed 
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fit,  and  fio  cau  we.  I  said  I  simply  could  not  understand  that  either  nation 
would  repeal  this  law  without  the  law  carrying  with  it  a  substantial  notifica- 
tion— that  is,  a  limit  of  time. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  objection  to  allowing  the  concession  upon  one  side  to  cease 
when  the  concession  on  the  other  side  ceases? 

Mr.  I^DOE.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I  think  it  would  simply  tend  to 
throw  the  bill  into  conference  and  perhaps  endanger  its  passage.  I  do  not  think 
it  of  sufficient  moment  to  amend  this  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to  make  this  suggestion.  Suppose  after  the 
presidential  election  in  1912  we  discover  that  we  have  a  Democratic  Congress 
of  free  traders  who  believe  in  that  principle,  regardless  of  any  concession  from 
Canada.  We  still  have  a  President  until  the  4th  of  March,  1913,  who  should 
at  least  be  a  protectionist  in  spots;  and,  Mr.  President,  I  want  him  to  have  the 
automatic  power  and  right  to  cancel  this  arrangement  whenever  the  country 
that  has  given  us  similar  concessions  change  their  mind. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  might  well  remember,  too,  that 
the  next  Senate  of  the  country  may  be  Democratic. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes ;  exactly. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be,  but  it  might  be  that  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes ;  that  condition  may  arise.  But  I  hope  if  we  are 
to  have  such  a  calamity  that  we  will  at  least  have  the  other  blessing. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  country  would  never  forgive  us 
if  these  concessions  from  Canada  are  to  become  ineffective  In  the  law  through 
a  change  of  government,  and  our  favors  to  them  to  remain  binding  upon  us, 
getting  nothing  in  return.  The  country  would  never  excuse  us  for  such  a 
blunder  as  that,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  propose  to  be  put  in  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  if  Canada  is 
to  realize  all  the  advantages  and  blessings  out  of  this  agreement  and  the  United 
States  is  to  get  absolutely  nothing  in  return,  what  reason  is  there  to  apprehend 
that  Canada  would  ever  fling  away  these  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  if 
you  please,  or  would  ever  jeopardize  those  blessings  by  repealing  this  agree- 
ment and  affording  that  temptation  to  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
Canada  the  infinity  of  blessings  which  she  is  to  enjoy  under  this  measure? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  understands  very  well 
that  there  is  a  very  sharp  division  of  public  opinion  in  Canada  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  there  Is  here.  I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  that  division,  for 
I  believe  the  advantages  are  to  Canada  and  not  to  us;  but  looking  it  squarely  in 
the  face,  ho  knows,  and  I  know,  that  there  is  a  very  vigorous  political  move- 
ment in  Canada  against  this  legislation.  If  that  becomes  strong  enough, 
whether  the  Influences  are  from  without  or  from  within  the  Dominion  to  change 
her  policy,  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  canceled  by  Executive  action,  in  order  that  any  new  concessions 
to  be  made  by  a  new  Congress  to  Canada  or  to  any  other  country  may  be  taken 
up  unembarrassed  by  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
will  ask  for  a  further  division  of  the  question,  so  that  the  proviso  or  amend- 
ment which  Is  under  discussion  can  be  voted  upon  separately. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  19  strike  out  tJie  proviso  beginning  in  line  16  and 
continuing  down  to  line  23.  and  in  lieu  insert : 

Provided  further,  That  If  at  any  time  after  said  proclamation  shall  be  issaed  Uw 
President  of  the  Ignited  States  shall  have  satisfactory  eyidence  that  the  facta  apoD 
which  the  original  proclamation  was  issued  no  longer  exist,  he  shall  then  make  proc^ 
lamatlon  to  that  offpct,  and  the  articles  hereinbefore  specified  to  he  admitted  to  tnj 
Ignited  Statt^s  exempt  from  dutv  shall  be  subject  to  such  duties  as  the  general  tariff 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  then  prescribe  for  such  articles. 
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is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  tliat  either  this  country  or  Canada  should  be  Kuilty 
of  what  would  be  a  gross  act  of  bad  faith,  to  repeal  this  legislation,  which, 
although  not  a  treaty,  is  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  without  some  notice.  I  do 
not  apprehend  for  a  moment  that  we  would  do  it,  and  I  can  not  conceive  why 
we  should  impute  it  to  Canada. 

Mr,  CuuMiNS.  Mr.  President,  of  course  one  who  wants  this  arrangement  to 
go  into  effect  and  who  is  willing  to  assume  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will 
gire  us  notice  of  her  withdrawal  of  concessions  upon  her  part,  and  is  willing 
to  assume  further  that  then  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  take  the 
measures  that  ought  to  be  taken,  will  find  the  existing  arrangement  all  that  can 
be  desired.  I  now  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  second  part  of  this  division 
of  my  amendment  this : 

Provided  further.  That  If  at  any  time  after  the  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are 
admitted  free  under  the  aforesaid  proclamation  the  President  becomes  satisfied  that  the 
rates  of  transportation  apon  any  such  article  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States  are 
unreasonably  low,  or  are  unreasonably  high  upon  any  such  article  from  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  fair  and  reasonable  rates  upon  the  like  article  for  substantially 
the  same  distance  In  the  TTnlted  States,  he  may  Issue  his  proclamation  to  that  eflTect, 
and  thereafter  the  said  article  or  articles,  when  Imported  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  tarlflP  law  of  the  United  States. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  some  length  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  it  I  simply  remind  Senators  what  it  is.  We  are  entering  into 
an  arrangement  after  which  a  very  little  discrimination  upon  the  part  of  a 
transportation  line  from  Canada  into  our  markets  or  from  our  producing  fields 
Into  Canada  will  destroy  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  hoped  from  It  by  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Hetburr.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  this  is  a  r>nrt  of  the  same 
amendment? 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same  amendment,  although  I  can  readily 
see  it  might  well  be  divided,  if  anybody  wants  a  division. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  think  the  amendment  with  reference  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  President  should  stand  alone. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  state- 
ment  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  it  is  Inconceivable  that 
any  Government  would  take  the  course  outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
hardly  in  accordance  with  our  political  history.  Under  the  McKinley  law  we 
bad  many  reciprocity  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  every  one  of  which  was 
denounced  by  President  Cleveland  without  any  notice  or  warning  of  any  kind. 
Onr  Democratic  friends  were  not  as  solicitous  then  about  reciprocity  as  they  are 
to-day.  Then  it  was  regarded  as  the  handmaiden  of  protection,  because  It  was 
an  exchange  in  noncompetitive  prbducts;  now  it  is  circumscribed  free  trade  in 
competitive  products. 

Mr.  liODQB.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  said — that  the  treaties  provided  for  their 
own  abrogation,  and  we  were  not  called  upon  to  give  more  than  a  certain  notice. 
He  gave  it.  He  was  not  called  upon  to  apologize.  He  was  called  upon,  and  he 
denounced  those  treaties  under  their  own  provision. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  He  denounced  them  because  he  was  out  of  harmony 
with  them. 

Mr.  Lodge.  What  he  gave  as  the  reason  does  not  make  any  difTerence. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Michigan.  Without  apology  to  anybody  he  denounced  them. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  A  new  Issue  may  arise  in  Canada  and  they  may  de- 
nounce this  arrangement,  and  If  we  are  to  await  congressional  action  before  we 
can  denounce  It,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  subjecting  ourselves  to  an  imposition  and 
a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  annoyance. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  treaty  Is  denounced.  This  law  would  be  repealed.  They 
would  not  denounce  it ;  they  would  repeal  It. 

Mr.  SMrrH  of  Michigan.  They  would  repeal  their  law. 

Mr.  Ijodoe:  They  would  repeal  their  law. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  we  would  have  to  repeal  ours,  either  by  legisla- 
tion or  automatically  by  power  given  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Very  well ;  I  come  back  to  what  I  originally  said.  We  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  power  they  have  nnder  this  agreement,  and  they  have  precisely 
the  same  power  that  we  have.    They  can  repeal  this  legislation  when  they  see 
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fit,  and  Ro  can  we.  I  said  I  simply  could  not  understand  that  either  nation 
would  repeal  this  law  without  the  law  carry injc  with  it  a  substantial  notifica- 
tion— that  is,  a  limit  of  time. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  a  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  objection  to  allowing  the  concession  upon  one  side  to  cease 
when  the  concession  on  the  other  side  ceases? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary,  and  I  think  it  would  simply  tend  to 
throw  the  bill  into  conference  and  perhaps  endanger  its  passage.  I  do  not  think 
it  of  suflScient  moment  to  amend  this  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to  make  this  suggestion.  Suppose  after  the 
presidential  election  In  1912  we  discover  that  we  have  a  Democratic  Congress 
of  free  traders  who  believe  in  that  principle,  regardless  of  any  concession  from 
Canada.  We  still  have  a  President  until  the  4th  of  March,  1913,  who  should 
at  least  be  a  protectionist  in  spots ;  and,  Mr.  President,  I  want  him  to  have  the 
automatic  power  and  right  to  cancel  this  arrangement  whenever  the  country 
that  has  given  us  similar  concessions  change  their  mind. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  might  well  remember,  too,  that 
the  next  Senate  of  the  country  may  be  Democratic. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes ;  exactly. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be,  but  it  might  be  that  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Yes ;  that  condition  may  arise.  But  I  hope  if  we  are 
to  have  such  a  calamity  that  we  will  at  least  have  the  other  blessing. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  feel  very  sure  that  the  country  would  never  forgive  U8 
if  these  concessions  from  Canada  are  to  become  Ineffective  in  the  law  througb 
a  change  of  government,  and  our  favors  to  them  to  remain  binding  upon  us, 
getting  nothing  in  return.  The  country  would  never  excuse  us  for  such  a 
blunder  as  that,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  propose  to  be  put  in  that 
situation. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  (^UMMINS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  If  Canada  is 
to  realize  all  the  advantages  and  blessings  out  of  this  agreement  and  the  United 
States  is  to  get  absolutely  nothing  in  return,  what  reason  Is  there  to  apprehend 
that  Canada  would  ever  fling  away  these  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  if 
you  please,  or  would  ever  jeopardize  those  blessings  by  repealing  this  agree- 
ment and  affording  that  temptation  to  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from 
Canada  the  Infinity  of  blessings  which  she  is  to  enjoy  under  this  measure? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  understands  very  well 
that  there  is  a  very  sharp  division  of  public  opinion  in  Canada  upon  this  ques- 
tion, as  there  is  here.  I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  that  division,  for 
I  believe  the  advantages  are  to  Canada  and  not  to  us;  but  looking  it  squarely  in 
the  face,  he  knows,  and  I  know,  that  there  Is  a  very  vigorous  political  move- 
ment In  Canada  against  this  legislation.  If  that  becomes  strong  enough, 
whether  the  Influences  are  from  without  or  from  within  the  Dominion  to  change 
her  policy,  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  canceled  by  Executive  action,  in  order  that  any  new  concessions 
to  be  made  by  a  new  Congress  to  Canada  or  to  any  other  country  may  be  taken 
up  unembarrassed  by  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
will  ask  for  a  further  division  of  the  question,  so  that  the  proviso  or  amend- 
ment which  Is  under  discussion  can  be  voted  Ujwn  separately. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  19  strike  out  the  proviso  beginning  In  line  16  and 
continuing  down  to  line  23,  and  in  lieu  Insert : 

Provided  further.  That  If  at  any  time  after  Raid  proclamation  shall  be  issaed  th« 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  facts  opon 
which  the  original  proclamation  was  issued  no  longer  exist,  he  shall  then  make  proc^ 
lamntlon  to  that  ofToct,  and  the  articlos  boroinbefore  specified  to  be  admitted  to  thj 
I-nltpd  StatoH  exempt  from  duty  shall  be  subject  to  such  duties  as  the  general  tsnli 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  then  prescribe  for  such  articles. 
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The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  asks  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
upon  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Or  MM  INS.  I  do. 

The  yens  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Overman  (when  Mr.  Bailey's  name  was  called).  I  was  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  to  state  to  the  Senate  that  he  is  suffering 
very  much  from  an  Injured  eye.  He  has  been  suffering  all  day  and  has  been 
called  from  the  Chamber  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Foster  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren].  He  has  been  temiwrarily  called 
"  nay."     I  should  vote  *'  yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCrMBER,  I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  If  he  were  present,  I  am  informed,  he  would  vote 
•*  nay."    I  should  vote  '*  yea."     I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  paired  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Bradley].  If  he  were  i)reFent,  he  would  vote  *'  nay."  Therefore  I  am  at  liberty 
to  vote.     I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Clapp  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons].  I  do  not  know 
how  he  would  vote  if  he  were  here.  I  feel  constrained,  therefore,  to  withdraw 
my  vote<    If  he  were  here,  I,  of  course,  would  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary  recapitulated  the  vote. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  have  permission  to  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DV  Pont.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Richardson]  is  absent  from  the  city.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  in  the  negative.  I 
understand  that  he  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  I  made  that  announcement  early,  I 
should  like  to  Fay.  in  fainiess  to  him,  and  I  asked  that  it  might  stand  for  the 
balance  of  the  day. 

Mr.  DU  Pont.  I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19,  nays  38,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  19. — Bourne,  Bristow,  Brown,  Clapp,  CJIark  of  Wyoming,  Cummins, 
Curtis,  Dixon,  Gallinger,  Gronna,  Heybum.  Jones,  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  Lippitt, 
Nelson,  Oliver.  Smith  of  Michignn,  Townsend. 

Nays,  38. — Bacon,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bryan,  Bumham,  Burton,  Chamberlain, 
Chilton,  Crane,  du  Pont,  Fletcher.  (Jore,  Hitchcock.  Johnson  of  Ma  hie.  Johnston 
of  Alabama,  Kern.  Lodge,  Mcl>ean.  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey, 
Myers,  Overman.  Page,  Penrose.  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed.  Root, 
Sbively,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Watson, 
Wetmore.  Williams. 

Not  voting,  34. — Bailey,  Bankhead,  Borah,  Bradley,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Craw- 
ford, Culberson,  Cullom.  Davis,  Dillingham,  Foster,  Frye,  Gamble,  Guggenheim, 
I^ea,  Ijorimer,  McCumber,  Newlands,  Nixon.  O'Gorman,  Owen,  Paynter.  Percy, 
Rayner,  Richardson.  Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Stephenson,  Sutherland. 
Terrell,  Thornton,  Tillman.  Warren,  Works, 

So  Mr.  Cummins's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  now  desire  a  vote  ui)on  the  second  i^aragraph  of  the  division 
to  which  I  called  attention  a  few  moments  ago.  I  expected  that  it  would  be  all 
voted  upon  together,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Heybum)  I  separated  the  paragraph  upon  which  we  have  Just  voted. 

I  now  submit  to  the  Senate  this  amendment  to  be  added  to  the  proviso : 

Provided  further.  That  If  at  any  time  after  the  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are 
admitted  free  under  the  aforesaid  proclamation  the  President  becomen  satlRfled  that  the 
rateit  of  transportation  upon  any  auch  article  from  Canada  Into  the  United  States  are 
onreaaonably  low,  or  are  unreanonably  high  upon  any  such  article  from  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  fair  and  reasonable  rates  upon  the  like  article  for  mibntantlally 
the  same  distance  In  the  I'nlted  States,  he  may  Issue  hl.n  proclamation  to  that  eflfect. 
and  thereafter  the  said  article  or  articles,  when  im|>orted  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States,  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  tariff  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  evidently  is  perfectly  willing  to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  (Canada 
without  any  agreement  with  it  whats<^ever.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  also  willing 
to  trust  to  the  good  faith  of  the  railroads  of  Canada  that  lead  into  the  United 
States  and  into  our  markets  and  from  our  producing  fields  into  the  Canadian 
markets.  The  danger  sought  to  be  avoided  by  the  amendment  Is  not  an 
Imaginary  one.    It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Canadian  railroads  to  build 
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up  the  industries  of  Canada  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Canadian  producers 
generally,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  variation  of  a  few  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
would  determine  whether  the  products  of  Canada  shall  be  consumed  in  our 
markets  or  whether  there  shall  be  consumed  in  our  markets  the  products  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  believe  that  we  ought,  to  have  just  a  little  care  of  our  own  producers. 
We  have  through  long  and  weary  years  built  up  a  system  which  now  protects 
the  various  communities  of  the  United  States  against  unfair  relative  rates, 
but  our  business  is  now  to  be  commingled  with  th^t  of  Canada ;  and  over  the 
rates  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  we  have  no  control  whatsoever.  If  we  do  not  reserve  the  power  to 
retaliate  if  there  shall  be  unreasonable  discrimination  against  our  products  in 
the  business  of  these  railroads,  we  will  suffer  just  so  surely  as  time  goes  on. 

I  submit  this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  and  upon  it  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
uays,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
any  other  of  my  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  Overman  (when  Mr.  Bailey's  name  was  called).  I  again  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Baileyl  has  been  called  from  the  Chamber 
on  account  of  suffering  with  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Foster  (when  his  name  was  called).  Again  announcing  my  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren],  who  is  temporarily  absent 
from  the  Senate,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McCuMDER  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy],  and  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SiciTH  of  South  Carolina  (when  his  name  was  called).  In  Justice  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Richardson],  with  whom  I  have  a  general 
pair,  I  want  it  to  appear  distinctly  in  the  Record  that  he  informed  me  of  his 
intended  absence;  that  on  all  amendments  to  this  bill  he  would  vote  "nay," 
and  that  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  if  I  voted  in  accordance  with  the  way  be 
would  vote.  As  it  has  transpired  that  on  these  amendments  we  would  vote  tbe 
same  way,  I  desire  that  the  notice  which  I  gave  earlier  in  the  evening  shall 
atand  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  I  want  this  in  the  Record,  showing 
that  I  keep  faith  with  him,  as  I  know  he  would  do  the  same  with  me.  I  vote 
"  nay." 

Mr.  Taylor  (when  his  name  was  called).  If  my  pair,  the  Junior  Seiator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bradley],  were  present^  he  would  vote  "nay"  on  all  these 
amendments.    Therefore  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote.    I  vote  "  nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  desire  again  to  announce  the  pair  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Clarke]  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stephenson],  and 
to  say  that,  if  present,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  vote  **  yea  "  on  thle 
amendment. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12,  nays  46,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  12. — Bourne,  Bristow,  Brown,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cummins, 
Dixon,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  Nelson,  Simmons. 

Nays  46. — Bacon,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bryan,  Bumham,  Burton,  Chamberlain, 
Chilton,  Crane,  CuUom,  Curtis,  du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Galllnger.  Gore,  Heyburn, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alab.ima,  Jones,  Kern,  Lippitt,  U^pe, 
McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Oliver,  Pace,  Pen- 
rose, Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of  Michigan. 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Stone.  Swauson,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Watson, 
Wetmore,  Williams. 

Not  voting,  33.— Bailey,  Bankhead,  Borah,  Bradley,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Craw- 
ford, Culberson.  Davis,  Dillingham,  Foster,  Frye,  Gamble,  Guggenheim,  Lea. 
I^rimer,  McCumber,  Newlands,  Nixon,  O'Gorman,  Overman,  Owen,  Payntcr. 
Percy,  Rayner,  Richardson,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Stephenson,  Sutherland.  Terrell, 
Thornton,  Tillman,  Warren,  Works. 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Cummins  was  rejected. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  now  is  on  the  remainder  of  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President  there  are  a  great  number  of  other  amendments 
in  the  series  which  I  have  offered,  but  I  think  they  are  pretty  well  known  to 
the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Senate  longer  if  I  may  have 
unanimous  consent  to  vote  \ipon  the  remainder  of  my  amendments  en  bloc. 
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Tbe  Vice  Pbesidknt.  Without  objection,  the  vote  will  be  rakea  en  bloc  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
question  is  on  those  amendments 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  CuMUiiTs.  The  decapitation  is  so  perfectly  complete  that  I  thought  voting 
upon  them  en  bloc  was  quite  right.  There  is,  Mr.  President,  one  amendment 
that  I  intend  to  propose  which  has  not  yet  been  offered;  and  therefore,  I  sup- 
pose, it  is  not  within  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  Vice  President.  Not  if  it  has  not  yet  been  offered,  but  simply  proposed 
to  be  offered. 

Mr.  CuuuiNs.  It  is  proposed  to  be  offered. 

The  Vice  President.  It  is  not  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  CuififiNS.  It  is  not. 

The   Vice   President.  Then,    it   is   not   covered   by    the   unanimous-consent 


Mr.  Cummins.  I  supposed  that  it  was  not  within  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  .Vice  PaEsmsNT.  It  Is  not  covered  by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  1  had  not  intended  this  evening  to  offer  the 
amendments  which  I  intend  to  propose,  but  I  understand,  as  they  are  included 
In  the  unanimous-consent  arrangement,  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  offer 
them  during  this  legislative  day.  They  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  acted  u];)on.  One  of  them  puts  meats  of  all  kinds,  fresh, 
dried,  and  so  on,  including  hams  and  bacon,  on  the  free  list,  transferring  them 
from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list  Tbe  other  amendment  transfers  flour  of  all 
kinds,  oatmeal,  and  so  on,  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free  list. 

Mr.  President  I  desire  to  say  that  while  I  offer  these  amendments  and  ask 
for  a  vote,  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  them ;  but  I  will  l>e  content 
Just  to  have  a  viva  voce  vote  of  the  Senate.  I  know  they  will  be  voted  down 
as  in  Committee  of  tbe  Whole,  but  when  the  bill  gets  into  tbe  Senate  I  shall 
offer  them  again  and  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  upon  them. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendments  proiwsed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  stated. 

Tbe  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  on  page  1,  line  10  to  line  12,  in- 
elusive,  the  following  words: 

Presh  meat! — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meata 
axcepttng  game,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Strike  out  on  page  2,  line  1  to  line  13,  inclusive,  the  following  words: 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  In  tins  or  Jars,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted.  In  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  In  any 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Extract  of  meat,  fluid  or  not,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearlne,  and  animal  stearlne.  li 
eeota  per  pound.    Tallow,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Insert  on  page  16,  after  tbe  words  "  all  other  live  animals.**  in  line  6,  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Fresh  meats — Beef.  veal,  mutton,  lamb.  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats 
excepting  game. 

Etacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  lars. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  in  any 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry. 

Extracts  of  meat  fluid  or  not. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearlne,  and  animal  stearine. 

TaUow. 

Also  to  Ftrike  out.  on  page  10,  from  line  10  to  line  25.  inclusive,  and  on  page  11, 
from  line  1  to  line  10,  inclusive,  the  following  words: 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  and  rT«  flour.  50  cents  per  twrrel  of  106  pounds. 
Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats.  Including  the  weight  of  paper  covering.   50  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Com  meal,  121  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley  malt,  45  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent,  one-half  cent  per  oound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Split  peas,  dried.  7^  cents  per  bushel  of  60  pounds. 

per  100 


Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  171  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food,  12|  cents 


pounds. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  1  cent  per  pound. 
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Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  or  other 
material,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  In  whole  or  in  part  of  eggs 
or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery : 
also  candied  peel,  candled  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candled  fruits,  sugar  candy,  and  confec- 
tionery of  all  kinds.  32 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  insert  on  page  16  of  the  bill,  after  the  words  "  and  beans  and  edible,"  Id 
line  9,  the  following  words : 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  and  rye  flour. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  Including  weight  of  paper  covering. 

Corn  meal. 

Barley  malt. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal. 

Split  peas,  dried. 

Prepared  cereal  foods  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  or  other 
material. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  eggs 
or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery : 
also  candied  peel,  candied  popcorn,  candied  nuts,  candled  fruits,  sugar  candy,  and  confec- 
tionery of  all  kinds. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  to  state  that 
he  had  one  amendment  yet  pending  that  had  not  been  acted  upon. 

The  Vice  President.  Not  pending,  but  printed  separately  and  not  yet  offered. 
It  was  not  covered  my  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  unanimous-consent  agreement  covered  all  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  The  amendment  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  not  been  offered. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  not  offered. 

Mr.  Cummins.  May  I  explain  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  how  it  happened? 
The  amendment  has  not  been  printed 

The  Vice  President.  A  motion  to  adjourn  Is  pending. 

Mr.  Stone.  Let  the  matter  go. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Very  well. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Galllnger],  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  (at  7  o'clock  and  33  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  July  11,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Tuesday,  July  11,  1911. 

RECIPROCITY    with    CANADA. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  publish  as  a  part 
of  the  remarks  I  made  on  yesterday  on  the  reciprocity  bill  certain  tables  which 
I  intended  to  use,  but  which  I  did  not  do  on  account  of  Interruptions,  and  also 
a  circular  issued  by  the  executive  committee  of  my  State,  to  which  I  referred. 

The  Vice  President.     Without  objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 

North  Carolina  Is  granted. 

*  *****  • 

reciprocity   with    CANADA. 

The  Vice  President.  The  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4412,  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  President.  Pending  the  motion,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  sug- 
gests the  absence  of  a  quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  Thornton.  The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Foster]  Is  absent 
from  his  seat  on  account  of  business  at  a  committee  meeting. 
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Mr.  Vi  VBURN.  I  nsk  for  a  en  11  of  the  absentees. 

The  \  -  E  President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  asks  for  a  call  of  the  absentees. 
Wlthort  •  bjeotion,  the  Secretary  will  call  the  list  of  the  absentees. 

Mr.  I  oiNiE.  Has  the  number  of  those  present  been  announced? 

The  V  cE  President.  It  has  not.  A  quorum  Is  i)resent.  The  Senato!;  from 
Idaho  asks  for  a  call  of  the  absentees. 

The  Secretary  calle<l  the  list  of  absentees,  as  foUotvs : 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Bankhead.  Borah.  Bradley,  Brlstow.  Brown,  Chilton.  Clark  of 
Wyoming,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crawford.  Culberson,  Davis,  Dillingham,  Dixon, 
du  Pont.  Foster.  Frye,  Gamble,  Gore,  Hitchcock.  Jones.  Iji  Follette.  I>ea,  I>orl- 
mer.  Newlands,  O'Gormnn,  Owen.  Paynter.  Percy,  Polndexter  Rayner,  Rlchard- 
s<m.  Shively.  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Michigan.  Stephenson,  Stone.  Terrell. 
Tillman.  Townsend.  Warren,  Watson.  Wetmore.  and  Williams. 

Mr.  Bristow,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Polndexter.  and  Mr.  Williams  answere<l  to  their 
names  when  called. 

Mr.  Brown  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to  his  name. 

The  list  of  Senators  answering  on  the  roll  call  Is  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Bourne,  Brandegee.  Bri^^s,  Bristow,  Brown.  Bryan,  Bnmham, 
Burton.  Chamberlain,  Clapp,  Crane.  Cullom,  Ouuunlns.  Curtis,  Fletcher,  Foster, 
Gallln^er.  Gronna,  Gufreenbelm.  Heybum,  Johnson  of  Maine.  .Johnston  of  Ala- 
bama. Kenyon,  Kern.  Llppltt.  jAH\f:e,  McCumber.  Mcl^ean.  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Myers.  Nelson,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman.  Pa^e,  Penrose, 
Perkins.  Polndexter.  Pomerene.  Heed.  Root.  Simmons.  Smith  of  South  Carolina, 
Smoot.  Sutherland.  Swanson,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Williams,  and  Works. 

The  Vice  President.  Fifty-two  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocity  bill. 

The  motion  was  ajrivetl  to. 

business    of   the   StISSION. 

Mr.   Watson.  Mr.    President.   I   submit   the   following  proiK>sed   unanimous- 
consent  ai?reement.  which  I  ask  may  be  read. 
The  Vice  President.  It  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary  read  as  folows: 

It  is  atn'eod  by  unanlmouf*  coriHent  that  on  Wpdne^tday.  .Tiily  10.  11)11.  Irompdintely  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  mornlni?  buHlncRs.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  coniildera- 
tion  of  the  bill  (II.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relatbonn  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  etc..  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  said  day  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
Tote.  without  further  debate,  upon  the  pendlni?  amendment.  If  there  lie  any.  upon  nnj 
amendments  that  may  then  be  o^or<><).  and  then  npon  the  bill  Itself,  throufch  the  various 
parliamentary  staRes,  to  Its  final  disposition.     Further 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  like  to  Inquire  what  day  Is  fixe<l  In  the  onler? 
The  Vice  President.  The  10th. 
Mr.  WiLLLAMS.  The  19th  of  July? 

The  Vice  President.  The  10th  of  July.     Does  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia make  the  whole  re(]uest  as  one  proposition? 
Mr.  Watson.  As  one  proposition. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  continue  the  readings. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

«  It  la  ajrreed  hr  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday.  July  20,  1911.  following  the 
routine  mornlnir  Duslness.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  II.  R. 
4413.  the  farmers'  free-list  bill,  so  called,  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  said  day  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  rote,  without  further  debate,  upon  the  pending;  amendment.  If  there 
be  any.  upon  any  amendments  that  may  then  be  offered,  and  upon  the  bill  Itself.  throuRh 
the  parliamentary  staires.  to  Its  final  disposition  before  adjournment  on  the  said  day. 

It  Is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Fridav.  .luly  21.  1011.  followlnic  the  routine 
momlna  Inislnesa,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  (II.  R.  11010)  to  reduce 
the  dunes  on  wool  and  the  manufactures  of  wool,  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  said 
day  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  TOte.  without  further  debate,  upon  any  amendment  that 
may  be  pendlnR,  upon  any  amendment  or  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  and  upon  the 
bill  Itself,  through  all  Its  parliamentary  stages,  to  Its  final  disposition. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  ohJe<*tlon? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  understand  that  these  recpiests  are  coupled. 

The  Vice  President.  They  are  submitted  as  one  retiuest. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  Is  lmiK)sslble  to  aisree  to  the  request  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  It  will  be  very  long  before  a  vote  will  be  had  upon  the  reciprocity  bill,  but 
as  Is  well  known,  there  are  the  amendments  which  are  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Bristow  1  and  the  amendments  which  are  to  be  pro- 
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posed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette],  who  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  amendments  which  he  will  offer;  and  I 
can  not,  in  his  absence  at  least,  consent 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Objection  is  made. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  would  withhold 
his  objection  for  a  moment.  That  is  a  long  request  for  consent.  I  belieye  that 
it  contains  nothing  but  an  agreement  to  vote  on  the  reciprocity  bill,  the  wool 
bill,  and  the  farmers'  free-list  bill.  I  am  In  favor  personally  of  making  an 
agreement  to  vote  on  all  those  bills  and  I  do  not  care  how  soon  it  Is  made.  But 
it  is  too  long  a  consent  to  be  agreed  to  now.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  it  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  so  that  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discover  Its  full 
scope. 

The  Vice  President.  Having  been  read,  of  course  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great  many  very  clever  ex- 
planations as  to  why  we  should  not  vote  on  the  bill  pending.  Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  this  country  want  the  Senate  to  vote  on  these  bills  and  get 
away.  I  want  to  give  notice  that  the  request  which  was  made  and  was  objected 
to  will  be  made  by  me  on  every  occasion  until  it  is  settled. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Would  the  Senator,  the  next  time  he  offers  his  unanimous-consent 
proposition,  put  the  wool  bill — the  wool  schedule  having  been  declared  as  the 
iniquitous  schedule  of  the  present  law — ahead  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill 
and  also  put  the  farmers*  free-list  bill  ahead  of  the  Canadian  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  will  if  that  can  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Here  is  one  who  will  agree  to  it. 

EECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  t'he  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  there  other  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amendment  lying  on  the  table  which 
I  have  offered. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  now  offer  the  amendment 
to  which  he  refers? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  19  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out,  on  line  23,  the  word 
"namely,"  and  to  insert: 

And  that  the  articles  immediately  following  the  proviso  on  page  9,  upon  which  exist- 
ing duties  are  reduced,  being  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 
or  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Islands  of  Guam  and 
Tutuila),  when  imported  therefrom  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  are  admitted  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  when  from  the  United  States  upon  the  payment  of  duties  not  in 
excess  of  the  duties  prescribed  in  this  bill  therefor. 

Also  to  strike  out  the  word  "  namely,"  on  page  9,  line  4,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

And  that  the  articles  immediately  following  the  proviso  on  page  19,  being  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  are  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  when  imported  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  as  herein  prescribed. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  unless  Senators  have  carefully  applied  this 
amendment  to  the  bill  as  it  is  they  will  not  be  able  to  understand  it  by  the 
mere  reading  of  its  phraseology.  I  remarked  the  other  day  that  this  bill  as 
it  is  now  drawn,  presents  to  Canada  the  option  of  accepting  our  dutiable  list 
without  accepting  our  free  list,  or  of  accepting  our  free  list  without  accepting 
the  dutiable  list;  in  other  words,  Canada  can  take  her  part  of  the  bargain, 
if  she  cares  to  do  it,  and  not  take  that  part  of  the  bargain  which  it  is  assumed 
gives  us  some  advantage.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  there  is  any  Senator 
here  who  would  care  to  amend  the  bill,  no  matter  if  that  is  its  form.  There- 
fore, I  submit  the  amendment,  but  do  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  It, 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  proi)08ed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Are  there  further  amendments  to  the  bill  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole?    If  not,  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Ci  \iMiN8.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the  puniose  of  the  Senntor  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  ask  for  a  vote  on  tlie  bill  now? 

Mr.  Penrosk.  If  there  is  no  one  to  address  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  vote  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do  not  liiiow  what  is  the  puri)ose  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  La  Follette]  as  to  presenting  his  amendments.  I  know  that  he  has 
them  in  course  of  preparation.  I  know  that  the  Scmitor  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Brlstow]  has  prepared  an  amendment,  but  he  is  just  now  somewhat  incapaci- 
tated with  rheumatism  or  some  other  trouble  of  that  character.  I  have  no  au- 
thority to  speak  for  either  of  them,  but  I  doubt  whether  a  vote  on  the  bill  should 
be  asked  for  in  the  next  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  do. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  want  to  inconvenience  any  Senator  or  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  Senator's  absence ;  but  in  view  of  the  refusal  to  fix  a  day  for  voting 
on  this  measure  and  in  view  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  two  Senators  referred 
to,  or  any  other  Senator,  to  extend  the  courtesy  to  the  Senate  of  giving  notice 
Hs  to  when  they  would  be  prepared  to  address  the  Senate,  I  do  not  see  that 
this  body  Iiaf:  any  other  alternative  than  to  ])rocee<l  with  the  consideration  of 
the  measure,  even  if  that  should  require  a  vote  to-day  or  to-morrow  upon  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President,  I  only  present  the  situation.  I  am  not  author- 
ized,  of  course,  to  abk  on  behalf  of  either  of  those  Senators  any  Indulgence 
whatever,  but  I  know  the  Senator  from  Kimsas  is  in  the  restaurant  below 
eating  his  lunch. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Prksiiunij  Ofuckb.  I>oes  the  Ser.ator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  r^'MMiNs.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretarj*  called  Ihe  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Ha  con,  Bailey,  Horah.  Bonnie.  Brandegee.  Brlstow.  Brown,  Bryan, 
Bumhani,  Burton,  Chanil)erlain,  Chilton.  Clapp.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane.  Cum- 
nilns,  Curtis,  Dixon,  du  Pont,  Foster.  Gallinger.  Gore,  (ironna,  (luggenheim, 
lleyburn,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones.  Kenyoxi,  Lippitt, 
l>odge.  McCuniber,  Mcl..ean,  Martin  of  A'lrginla.  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers, 
Nelson,  Newlands,  Nixon,  Oliver.  Overman.  Page.  Penrose,  Perkins,  Pomerene, 
Reed.  Root.  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot.  Stone,  Swauson, 
Thornton.  Townsend,  Warren,  Wats<^n.  Wetmore.  Williams,  Works. 

The  Presiding  Offickr.  Sixty  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  of  tlie  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President.  I  was  dc>talnei]  at  my  lunch  when  the  call  for 
a  quorum  was  made.  I  inquire  if  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  is  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  pRFsiiiiNG  Offickr.  The  bill  Is  still  liefore  the  Senate  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  o))en  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  have  an  amendment  that  I  am  desirous  of  presenting  and 
addressing  the  Senate  ui)on.  but  physically  I  do  not  feel  just  able  to  go  on  to-day. 

Mr.   Penrose.  Will  ihe  Senator  yieldV 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Then,  Mr.  Pr€.**ldent,  to  test  the  go<Ki  faith  of  those  Interested 
in  this  matter,  I  will  ask  that  the  following  request  be  read  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  ask  Miianlmous  consent  that  it  may  bo  ngroe<l  to. 

The  Presiding  Officlk.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  presents  a  request, 
and  asks  unanimous  v'onstMit  that  it  may  he  asree^i  lo.  The  Secretary  will  stiite 
the  request  to  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  rejid  as  follows : 

it  Ift  affre<'d,  by  unanimoiiK  conHi>nt.  that  on  Monday.  July  24,  1011.  immediately  upon 
thr  conciuflion  of  tho  routino  morniUK  buMinp^s.  iht*  S(*nate  will  pruoi^d  to  the  conttldera- 
tloD  of  the  bin  (II.  R.  44 1J)  to  promote  nTlprnral  trado  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
ranada.  and  for  other  purpo*«es:  and  at  4  oVlot'k  p.  m.  on  that  day,  without  further 
debate,  the  Senate  will  pro('«>ed  to  vote  upon  the  pending  amenilnu'ut.  any  amendment.i 
that  may  be  offered,  and  upitn  the  hill  through  the  regular  parliamentary  staKen — to  it  a 
final  diapofiitlon. 
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It  is  agreed,  by  unanhnous  consent,  that  on  Wednesday,  July  26,  1911,  immediately 
upon  the  concluMlon  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con* 
slderation  of  the  hill  (H.  R.  4413)  to  place  upon  the  free  list  agricultural  implements, 
cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  fence  wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour, 
bread,  timber,  sewing  machines,  salt,  and  all  other  articles ;  and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  that  day,  without  further  debate,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  pending 
amendment,  any  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  and  upon  the  bill — through  the  regular 
parliamentary  stages — to  its  final  disposition. 

It  is  agreed,  by  unanimous  consent,  that  on  Thursday,  July  27,  1911,  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  11019)  to  reduce  the  duties  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool, 
and  that  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that  day,  without  further  debate,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  vote  upon  the  pending  amendment,  any  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  and  upon 
the  bill — through  the  regular  parliamentary  stages — to  its  final  disposition. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  object. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Objection  is  made.  The  bill  is  still  before  the  Senate 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  that  my  objection  is  not  because 
I  desire  to  protract  the  session :  it  is  not  because  I  expect  In  any  way  to  miduly 
delay  the  consideration  of  the  reciprocity  bill,  but  it  is  because  I  do' not  believe 
that  the  three  measures  referred  to  in  the  request  and  the  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  thereto  can  be  properly  discussed  In  the  time  allotted. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  reciprocity  bill  Is  the  only  measure  that  is  before 
this  session  of  the  Senate  for  consideration;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
expect  to  oppose  any  adjournment  of  Congress  until  all  three  of  the  bills  referred 
to  have  been  discussed  and  voted  upon,  together  with  other  amendments  to  the 
tariff  law  and  other  bills  now  in  process,  so  we  are  informed,  of  formation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  will  come  to  us  later. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Would  the  Senator  from  Kansas  object  to  fixing  a  time  to  vote 
on  the  reciprocity  bill  If  that  were. separated  from  the  other  propositions  In  the 
request  made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  would  have  to  object  at  this  time  to  that,  because  I  would 
want  to  confer  with  some  Senatoi^s  who  are  not  in  the  Chamber  at  present  as 
to  just  how  much  time  they  think  they  need  to  discuss  the  reciprocity  measure. 

There  is  a  bill,  which  the  Committee  on  Territories  has  directed  its  chairman 
to  report,  favoring  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Into  the  Union 
as  States.  For  one,  I  do  not  think  that  Congress  should  adjourn  before  that 
measure  has  been  acted  upon.  There  is  a  bill  pending  before  the  Senate  now  to 
which,  I  believe,  an  amendment  has  been  offered,  which  might  be  termed  a  cor- 
rupt-practices act,  which  was  laid  before  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  since  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Culberson].  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  bill  ought  to  receive  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  before  adjournment. 

Why  there  should  be  such  a  determination  to  force  the  consideration  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  now  at  the  inconvenience  of  Senators  who  want  to  he 
heard  upon  It  and  no  consideration  be  given  to  the  other  Important  measure?. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand,  unless  It  has  been  agreed,  as  the  public  press  has 
stated,  that  as  soon  as  the  reciprocity  bill  has  been  voted  upon  Congress  is  to 
adjbui'n. 

Mr.  SmvELY.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senate 
from  Indiana? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  SiiivELY.  Unless  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  In  his  enumeration  of  the 
bills  that  have  been  reported,  are  on  the  calendar,  and  that  should  receive 
attention,  he  overlooked  the  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  think  that  bill  slipped  my  mind.  I  think  that  should  receive 
the  consideration  of  the  Senate.  It  has  passed  the  House  of  Representative* 
and  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  the  Census,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Shively.  Yes;  and  it  was  passed  by  a  Republican  House  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. It  has  passed  the  Democratic  House  at  the  present  session.  It  is  the  one 
of  all  these  bills  which  we  are  under  a  special  constitutional  obligation  to  con- 
sider, relating,  as  it  does,  to  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  under  the 
census.  It  is  a  bill  to  execute  the  principal  one  of  the  only  two  purposes  for 
which  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  taking  of  the  decennial  census. 
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Mr.  Bristow.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  for  calling  uiy  attention  to  that 
matter. 

Why  it  should  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  long  hours  and  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  reciprocity  measure  when  Senators  are  not  ready  to  discuss  some 
phases  of  it,  and  to  give  no  consideration  to  this  other  legislation,  which  in  the 
Judgment  of  many  of  us  is  equally  Important,  I  can  not  understand,  unless,  as 
I  bare  said  before,  it  has  been  agreed  that  these  measures  shall  not  t>e  ccmsid- 
ered  at  this  extra  session. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  I  was  not 
expecting  to  take  up  an  amendment  that  I  have  on  the  table  to-day,  but,  if  he 
insists,  I  will  endeavor  to  get  ready  as  rapidly  as  I  can  and  occupy  the  time. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  very  great  favor  to  me  if  I  could  take  that  up  in  tho 
morning,  because  of  a  physical  ailment  that  I  have  had  for  a  few  days  that  has 
prevented  me  from  sretting  ready. 

Mr.  Bailky.  Mr.  President,  if  no  Senator  desires  to  speak  at  this  time,  I  will 
olfer  and  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendments.  I  offer,  first,  as  a  separate  and  in- 
depemlent  s<H*tion  what  is  known  as  the  freo-list  bill,  and  when  that  has  been 
diqx>sed  of  I  shall  offer  the  amendment  which  embodies  the  wool  bill,  substan- 
tially as  l!  passed  the  Hou.*«e  of  Repretvntatlves.  I  prefer  that  these  amend- 
ments should  be  voted  on  before  I  attempt  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  main 
question,  because  if  they  are  adopted  they  will  so  far  mitigate  the  evils  of  the 
agreement  with  Canada  that  I  may  not  care  to  speak  further  upon  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  pending  bill  contains  three  sections,  I  offer  as 
a  fourth  section  the  amendment  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Texas  offers  an  amendment,  which 
the  Secretary  will  state. 

The  Secretary.  Add  a  new  section'  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  to  read  as  follows : 

8kc.  4.  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  paaaage  of  this  act  the  following  arti- 
cles shall  be  exempt  from  doty  when  importeo  into  the  united  States : 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  hcaoen,  harvesters,  reapers,  axrlcaltural  drlUs  and 
planters,  mowers,  horserakes,  cultivatona,  thrashing  machines  and  cotton  gins,  farm 
wagons  and  farm  carts,  and  all  other  agricultural  Implements  of  any  kind  and  descrip- 
tion, whether  •i|)eclflcally  mentioned  herein  or  not,  whether  in  whole  or  in  parts,  including 
repair  parts. 

Bagging  for  cotton,  gunny  cloth,  and  all  similar  fabrics,  materials,  or  coverings,  suit- 
able for  covering  and  baling  cotton,  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  Jute,  jute  butts, 
bemp,  flax,  seg,  Russian  seg.  New  Zealand  tow.  Norwegian  tow,  aloe,  mill  waste,  cotton 
tares,  or  any  other  materials  or  fibers  suitable  for  covering  cotton ;  and  burlaps  and  bags 
or  sacks  composed  wholly  or  In  part  of  jute  or  burlaps  or  other  material  suitable  for  bag- 
^ng  or  sacking  agricultural  products. 

floop  or  baud  Iron,  or  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lengths,  punched  or  not  punched,  oi 
wholly  or  partly  manufactured  into  hoops  or  ties,  coated  or  not  coated  with  paint  or  any 
other  preparation,  with  or  without  buckles  or  fastenings,  for  baling  cotton  or  any  other 
commodltv :  and  wire  for  baling  hay,  straw,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

Oraln,  buff,  split,  rough,  and  sole  leather,  band,  bend,  or  belting  leather,  boots  an# 
phoes  made  whoOy  or  in  chief  value  of  leather  made  from  cattle  hides  and  cattle  skins  of 
whatever  weight,  of  cattle  of  the  bovine  species.  Including  calfskins :  and  harness,  saddles, 
and  saddlery.  In  sets  or  In  parts,  finished  or  unfinished,  composed  wholly  or  In  chlof  value 
of  leather :  and  leather  cut  into  shoe  uppers  or  vamps  or  otner  forms  suitable  for  conver 
slon  Into  manufactured  articles. 

Barbed  fence  wire,  wire  rods,  wire  strands  or  wire  rope,  wire  woven  or  manufactured 
for  wire  fencing,  and  other  kinds  of  wiri?  suitable  for  fencing,  including  wire  staples. 

Timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  squared,  round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves, 
shingles,  lathn.  fencing  posts,  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  rough  or 
dressed,  except  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  of  llgnum-vlt»,  lancewood.  ebony, 
box.  granadlUa.  mahogany,  rosewood,  satlnwood,  and  all  other  cabinet  woods. 

Sewing  machines,  and  all  parts  thereof. 

Salt,  whether  in  bulk  or  In  bags,  sacks,  barrels,  or  other  packages. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Baxley.  I  do. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  a  question.  Does  ho  offer 
this  as  one  amendment? 

Mr.  Bailry.  I  offer  it  as  one  amendment. 

Mr.  Borah.  Ik  this  the  same  ns  it  passed  the  Hou($e? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Exactly,  except  that  I  have  eliminated  all  of  the  agricultural 
prwiucts.  I  have  regarded  this  as  an  effort  to  provide  the  farmer  some  t<)uii)en- 
sation  for  the  sacrifices  which  be  is  required  to  make  by  the  Cnuadlan  ref*!- 
procity  agreement,  and  I  hardly  thought  it  was  fair  to  include  with  the  small 
compensation  which  this  nffords  the  further  sacrifice  of  his  market  as  ngninst 
the  world,  iind  insteiid  of  making  it  a  free  list  for  the  farmer  and  against  the 
farmer,  I  have  made  it  a  free  list  entirely  and  only  for  the  farmer.    It  proposes 
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for  the  free  list  nothing  which  he  sells,  «nd  all  the  articles  now  embraced  in  it 
are  articles  which  he  buys. 

As  this  bill  places  many  of  onr  most  important  agricultural  products  on  the  ^ 
free  list,  as  against  the  farmers'  most  effective  competitor,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  for  me  to  detain  the  Senate  in  arguing  that  the  implements  with 
which  he  must  cultivate  his  fields  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  duties.  Nor 
does  It  seem  Incumbent  upon  me  to  say  much  in  defense  of  the  boot,  shoe,  and 
leather  provision  of  the  amendment,  because,  as  hides  are  now  on  the  free  list, 
all  articles  made  out  of  them  should  be  deaH  with  according  to  the  same  rule. 
It  is  not  fair  and  Just  that  the  farmer  or  the  ranclmian  should  sell  his  hides 
in  an  open  market  free  of  all  tax,  and  then  be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  on  them 
when  he  buys  them  back  in  the  shape  of  boots  or  shoes  or  harness. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  when  hides  were  put  on  the  free  list  we  were  promised 
that  all  of  our  people,  including  our  farmers  and  cattlemen,  should  have  the 
benefit  of  cheaper  shoes,  and  we  were  assured  that,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous loss  which  our  farmers  and  graziers  would  incur  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  price  which  they  received  for  their  hides,  they  would  be  reimbursed 
by  the  smaller  prices  which  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  their  shoes  and 
other  leather  products.  But  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  which  placed  hides  on  the 
free  list,  has  now  been  on  the  statute  books  for  almost  two  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  Senator  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber  will  venture  to  stand  Ui 
his  place  and  declare  that  the  promise  of  cheaper  shoes  and  cheaper  harness 
has  been  fulfilled.  There  have  been  some  slight  reductions  on  certain  grades  of 
leather  products,  but  those  reductions  have  been  forced  by  the  reduced  duties  on 
those  particular  products,  and  not  by  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides;  and  even 
those  reductions  have  not  reached  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  and  never  will. 
We  all  know  that  now.  and  I  think  most  of  us  knew  it  when  we  repealed  the 
duty  on  hides.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  man  with  ability 
enough  to  secure  an  election  to  the  United  States  Senate  could  have  been  misled 
on  that  question,  because  it  could  be  decided  by  such  a  short  and  simple  calcula- 
tion. Some  good  people  outside  of  Congress  who  had  no  access  to  the  facts  and 
who  had  not  given  close  attention  to  the  subject  might  have  believed  that  free 
hides  meant  cheaper  shoes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  could  have  expected  that  result. 

There  was  practically  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  making  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  hides  which  had  paid  a  duty  at  the  rate  of 
15  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  making  a  pair  of  shoes  out  of  hides  which  had  paid 
no  duty  at  all  was  less  than  5  cents  a  pair.  I  have  never  heard  the  difference 
estimated  at  more  than  7  cents  a  pair,  and  the  better  opinion  is  that  it  amounts 
to  less  than  5  cents  a  pair.  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  Member 
of  this  body  seriously  thought  that  this  5  cents  could  be  divided  between  the 
shoe  manufacturer,  the  wholesale  shoe  merchant,  the  retail  merchant,  and  theu 
have  any  left  for  the  man  who  buys  and  wears  the  shoes. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  a  statement  made  in  debate  by 
our  new  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton],  on  this  particular  sntJ- 
ject,  because  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  might  want  to  modify  his  declara- 
tion that  no  Senator  entertained  that  view. 

This  solicitude  for  the  farnier  is,  of  course,  extremely  touching.  Nevertheless,  the 
packers  are  managing  their  business  in  their  own  way  and  looking  out  for  themselves,  as 
anyone  else  would  do. 

It  has  been  maintained  here  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  price  of  shoes.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  argument  on  that  point.  I  take  it  that 
if  the  tariff  raises  the  price  of  the  hides  It  raises  the  price  of  leather  and  shoes  ai; 
well,  and  If  the  price  of  hides  will  be  lowered  by  a  removal  of  duty  the  price  of  shoe9 
and  leather  will  be  similarly  affected.  The  average  rise  In  the  price  of  leather  in  a  pair 
of  shoes  ascribed  to  the  tariff  on  hides  would  be  from  2  to  8  cents.  Some  say  it  would 
be  from  6  to  9.  If  it  Is  true  that  the  tariff  does  raise  the  price  of  hides  and  of  leather, 
that  Is  an  amount  sufficient  to  be  taken  into  account. 

To  show  how  prophecies  are  sometimes  answered  by  time,  at  the  time  we 
passed  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  we  were  receiving  about  $2,000,000  as 
revenue  from  hidea  By  putting  hides  upon  the  free  list  we  lost  the  revenue  to 
the  Government  of  some  $2,000,000.  In  the  meantime  the  price  of  shoes  instead 
of  being  lowered  has  in  fact  gone  up  and  the  price  of  hides  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  in  that  extract,  as  in  a  more  recent 
utterance,  confuses  two  different  things.    He  argues  that  if  taking  the  duty  off 
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of  hides  will  reduce  the  price  of  hides,  then  ttiKhif?  the  duty  off  of  hides  will 
i«*il«ce  the  price  of  shoes.  That  Is  a  non  sequitur.  Tnking  the  duty  off  of  hides 
will  reduce  the  price  of  hides,  but  we  must  take  the  duty  off  of  shoes  to  reduce 
the  price  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Borah.  On  rereading  this,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  per- 
haim  arguing  that  it  would  lower  the  price  of  shoes  so  much  as  to  prove  that  the 
farmer  would  be  again  touche<l. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  re<*ently  nuiuifested  very  ju'onounced 
symptoms  of  tlie  iMiIitical  disease  known  as  the  dtK-trlne  of  free  raw  material, 
and  he  api»lles  it  with  great  resoluteness  and  great  tirmness  everywhere  except 
In  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  also  tc»ld  in  that  debate,  and  we  hear  the  same  asser- 
tion now  with  respect  to  other  farm  products,  that  the  removal  of  tlie  duty  on 
hides  would  not  affei't  the  farmer,  but  would  only  take  something  from  the 
Beef  Trust:  but  if  you  will  go  among  the  farmers  and  ask  them  whether  the 
removal  of  that  duty  has  retluced  the  price  of  their  hides,  ninety-nine  out  of 
ever}'  hundre<l  will  teli  you  that  it  has,  and  the  one  who  tells  you  otherwise 
d<ies  not  understand  this  question.  If  the  Dem(K*ratic  Party  Is  right  in  its  posi- 
tion on  the  tariff  question,  then  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  whenever  we  repeal 
tlie  duty  <in  any  article  the  price  of  that  article  diminishes  by  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  duty  repeale<l. 

No  man  will  deny  that  as  to  the  article  actually  imported.  No  man  wilt  deny 
that  if  I  buy  hides  in  Argentina  or  In  Mexico  and  am  permitted  to  import  them 
into  the  Vnitetl  States  without  the  payment  of  a  duty  on  them  those  hides  laid 
down  at  my  tannery  will  cost  me  less  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  than  they 
would  if  I  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the  duty.  That  far  there  Is  no  disagree- 
ment between  I>emocrats  or  Republicans.  And  the  whole  disagreement,  so  far 
as  any  disagreement  exists  at  all,  is  as  to  the  effect  of  a  duty  on  the  price  of  the 
flomestic  artiele. 

No  opinion  is  niore  firmly  or  more  clearly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  a  Democrat 
than  that  a  duty  on  any  competing  article  not  only  increases  the  cost  of  the 
imported  article,  but  increases  the  cost  of  the  domestic  article  as  well.  I  believe 
that,  and  I  have  been  asserting  it  ever  since  I  could  find  an  audience  to  hear 
uie  discuss  the  tariff  question.  Believing  it,  Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  up  to  it, 
and  I  vote  according  to  it  without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning. 

If  it  tie  true.  sir.  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides  has  reduced  the  price 
of  hides,  then  that  single  act  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  has  cost  American 
agriculture  an  enoruKUis  sum.  We  kill  more  than  r>.0(KUKK)  cattle  every  year  at 
tlie  prin<'lpal  markets  alone,  ami  at  a  difference  of  Sl.fiO  per  hide,  which  is  a 
most  conservative  estimate.  It  has  made  a  difference  to  our  farmers  and  ranch- 
men of  more  than  $7,500,000.  Where,  Mr.  I'resident,  has  that  vast  sum  gone? 
The  men,  women,  and  children  who  buy  and  wear  shoes  have  not  obtained  the 
iMHiefit  of  It.  Not  only,  sir,  have  the  $7.rjO().000  lost  by  the  American  farmers 
;ind  rancl'uun  ::one  into  the  jMK'kets  of  the  leather  manufacturers,  but  the 
^2.200.0<»O  re\cnnc  fnrme»*ly  collected  by  the  PuldU-  Tieasury  has  gone  to  the 
same  beneflclarles.  We  collected  the  year  l>efore  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  took 
I'ffet-t,  in  namd  numbers.  $;U><K),000  on  imported  hides.  Of  that  amount  we  iwld 
nut  more  than  .?TtH».0(K»  in  drawbacks.  But  with  those  drawbacks  paid,  that 
d«ity  nctH»<l  the  i'ublio  Treasury  a  revenue  of  more  than  $2,2tlO,0(X).  What, 
sir.  has  iMH-onie  <»f  It?  The  Ciovernment  no  longer  collects  it.  The  Imjwrters 
of  hides  fornjerly  paid  It.  but  they  no  longer  pay  it ;  and  the  wh«»le  of  it.  or 
i»nictically  all  o{  it,  has  gone  to  swell  llio  magnificent  fortunes  of  our  rich 
niauufacturerN. 

Mr.  HiTi  iircMK.  Mr  Prt»sident 

The  Vice  pRi.sint  xt.  r>oes  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  tiie  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  Baickv.  I  do. 

Mr.  HiTCHcwK.  Will  the  Senator  from  Texas  glvt*  some  figures  to  prove  his 
statement  that  taking  the  duty  off  of  hides  resulted  in  a  re<iu<tion  in  tlic  price 
of  hides? 

Mr.  Bailkv.  I  did  not  supiK)se  that  any  figures  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
Ktatemer.t.  but  If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  doubts  it.  I  think  I  can  make 
It  plain  to  him. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  My  recollection  of  the  market  was  that  for  the  year  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill,  which  place<l  hides  upon  the  free 
list,  the  prii.-*'  was  artually  advanced,  and  a  glance  which  I  have  Jtist  taken 
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at  tiie  Statistical  Abstract  published  by  the  Government  bears  out  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  a  fact ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  contradict  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  So  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  hides  did  not  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  stated. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  it  did.  The  Senator  treats  the  question  as  if  there  was  no 
cause  operating  on  the  price  of  hides  except  the  tariff. 

The  fact  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  duty  which  reduced  the 
price  of  hides,  there  were  other  influences  which  counteracted  that  effect 
and  resulted  in  temporary  increase  of  price;  but  the  Senator  must  know  that 
the  inevitable  effect  of  repealing  the  duty  on  hides  was  to  reduce  their  price, 
and  the  fact  that  the  price  did  not  actually  fall  below  what  it  had  been  was 
due  to  some  other  and  counteracting  cause.  Congress  reduced  the  duty  on  shoes 
at  the  same  time  it  repealed  the  duty  on  hides,  and  yet  the  price  of  shoes  ad- 
vanced. Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  permit  a  Republican  to  offer  that  fact 
as  a  refutation  of  our  doctrine  that  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  shoes  reduces  their 
price? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Possibly  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr,  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  Let  me  finish  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  possibly  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  result  of  taking  the  tariff  off  of  hides  was  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  hides. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  did  not  say  that  the  price  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  if  the  price  which  he  received  was  not  reduced,  how 
did  the  American  farmer  lose? 

Mr.  Bailey,  i  said  the  price  had  been  reduced ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  saying  that  a  price  had  fallen  and  that  a  price  had  been  reduced. 
To  say  that  a  price  had  fallen  would  mean  that  it  was  actually  less  than  at 
the  time  selected  for  comparison;  but  to  say  that  a  price  had  been  reduced 
by  a  given  cause  would  mean  that  It  was  less  than  It  would  have  been  except 
for  that  cause.  If  the  farmers  and  ranchmen  receive  less  for  their  hides  with 
the  duty  repealed  than  they  would  have  received  had  the  duty  remained,  then 
certainly  the  price  of  hides  was  reduced  by  a  repeal  of  the  duty  and  they 
suffered  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  But  if  the  price  of  hides  advanced  after  the  tariff  was  taken 
off,  how  can  the  Senator  from  Texas  claim  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff 
resulted  in  a  reduction  or  a  loss  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Because  he  would  have  received  at  least  a  dollar  and  a  half 
more  for  each  hide  except  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  How  can  the  Senator  demonstrate  that? 

Mr.  Bailey.  By  everything  the  Democratic  Party  has  ever  taught  on  the 
tariff  question. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I^t  me  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  Bailey.  Let  me  finish  this  answer.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I^ 
fls  well  as  all  other  intelligent  Democrats,  maintain  that  tariff  duties  Increase 
the  price  of  every  article  on  which  they  are  levied.  The  only  exceptions  which 
any  of  us  admit  to  that  rule  are  in  cases  where  we  produce  a  large  surplus  and 
import  but  a  small  quantity  of  particular  commodities.  Now.  if  we  are  right 
In  saying  that  to  impose  tariff  duties  will  Increase  the  price  of  the  article  on 
which  they  are  imposed,  then  certainly  we  can  not  deny  that  we  will  reduce 
the  price  of  an  article  by  repealing  the  duty  on  it ;  and  I  must  be  right  in  saying 
that  free  hides  have  l)eeu  worth  loss  than  taxed  hides  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  what  other  i»roduct  of  the  farm  has 
advanced  since  that  time. 

^Ir.  Bailey.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  deny  that  a  duty  on  an  Amer- 
ican-made article  of  which  there  are  large  imports  enhances  the  price  of  the 
article? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  at  this  time  into  a  discussion 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  that  lies  at  the  very  base  of  the  Senator's  contention. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Of  a  theoretical  question  with  the  Senator  from  TexaSw  I 
am  challenging  his  statement  of  fact.  He  said  that  the  result  of  the  taking  off 
of  the  tariff  on  hides  was  a  loss  to  the  American  farmer 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  I  rei^eat  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  And  I  claim  that  the  figures  prove  that  the  price  of  hides 
has  advanced  since  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Even  if  that  statement  were  correct,  !t  would  not  disprove  my 
statement.  But  the  price  of  hides  is  less  to-day  than  it  was  in  1910,  which  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  price  of  hides 
j«ince  they  have  been  free  of  duty,  just  as  there  were  changes  in  the  price  of 
hides  when  they  were  subjei^t  to  a  duty.  It  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  undertake 
to  establish  or  contradict  a  statement  by  talking:  into  consideration  a  single  cir- 
cumstance and  ignoring  all  other  circumstances. 

I  will  again  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  contending  that  by  taking  the  duty  off  of  an  article 
we  will  reduce  its  price,  and  that  by  increasing  the  duty  on  an  article  we  will 
Increase  its  price? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  disposed  to  enter  Into  a  theoretical  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas.    I  arose  to  challenge  his  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  when  I 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  have  challenged  his  statement  of  fact,  and  on  that  fact  he 
based  the  declaration  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on  hides  had  injured 
the  American  farmer.  I  stated  that  the  evidence  proved  that  no  such  result 
followed  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  hides  and  that  the  result  of  the  taking 
off  of  the  duty  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  for  the  t>enefit  of  the 
packing  interests  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator's  information  is  not  thorough  enough.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  know  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldricb  bill  with  its  free  hides  we  almost  doubled  our 
Importation  of  hides? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  if  that  were  a  fact  and  if  the  price  still  remains  higher 
than  It  was  before  the  duty  was  removed,  it  would  still  controvert  the  state- 
ment of  fact  made  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  price  does  not  remain  higher.  The  price  is  not  as  high 
to-day  as  it  was  when  that  duty  was  repealed. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I^et  me  read  from  the  Statistical  Abstract,  which  brings 
the  matter  down  to  the  year  1010. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Prom  what  page  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  reading  from  page  525.  The  average  price  of  hides 
of  cattle  per  pound  in  the  year  1908  was  12.2  cents;  in  1909,  the  year  In  which 
the  tariff  law  was  passed  and  hides  were  placed  upon  the  free  list,  it  was  12.4 
cents;  last  year,  the  year  after  the  tariff  act  had  been  passed,  it  was  14.S  cents, 
almost  high-water  mark  for  the  price  of  hides  in  rec»ent  years. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  proves  nothing  in  the  world  except  that  there  were  in- 
fluences other  than  the  tariff  oi)eratIng  u|)on  the  price  of  bides. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to 
the  fact  that  the  price  he  quotes — 14.S  cents — ^as  the  average  price  for  the  year 
was  for  the  calendar  year,  and  that  was  for  the  year  1909 — the  year  that  the 
tariff  bill  pasf^.  But  he  has  not  the  figures  here  to  show  what  was  the 
price  In  1910  or  1911.    The  price  to-day  on  hides  Is  lower  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Oiticeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  S4>uth  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bailky.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  explana- 
tion along  this  line.  He  seems  disposed  to  meet  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  duty  was  removed  from  hides, 
other  circumstances  than  the  mere  fact  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  caused  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  hides.  If  that  be  not  true  in  reference  to  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  shoes 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  price  of  shoes  Increased,  due.  as  I  think,  to  the  circum- 
stance that  immediately  after  we  repealetl  the  duty  on  hides  the  I^eather  Trust, 
which  they  promised  to  break  up  by  putting  hides  on  the  free  list,  enlarged 
its  operations  and  marke<i  up  the  price  of  leather. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr,  President 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
fn»m  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Hail*: v.  I  do. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  Senator  probably  knows  they  establlshtnl  their  agencies 
in  every  foreign  country  that  exports  hide.s  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Bailky.  I  understand  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Warren.  The  net  result  Is  simply  a  loss  to  the  Vniteil  States  of  the 
customs  which  we  formerly  collected  and  greater  profits  to  the  trusts  that 
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have  been  organized  anew  and  strengthened  of  old,  because  of  our  taking  tbe 
tariff  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  that 

I  may  understand  the  argument  clearly.    Then  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 

•ngree,  I  presume,  with  some  of  us  on  this  side  that  the  only  hope  for  cheap 

shoes  would  be  to  put  them  in  the  same  category  with  hides  and  put  them 

on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  for  a  moment  see  how  plain  an  illustration  nega- 
tives the  Inference  which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  seeks  to  draw. 

You  can  take  the  price  list  and  you  will  find  that  the  price  of  hides  varied 
from  year  to  year  under  taxed  hides,  just  as  it  has  varied  under  free  hides. 
We  can  uol  tlierefore  conclude  that  the  whole  result,  when  there  was  a  change 
in  the  law,  must  be  due  to  the  law  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  admonish  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  of  the  con- 
Iradiction  into  which  he  falls.  If  taking  the  tax  off  of  hides  will  increase  the 
price  of  hides,  then  taking  the  tax  off  of  shoes  will  increase  the  price  of  shoes. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  think  that? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  It  undoubtedly  would  have  that  effect  unless  a  trust  ex- 
isted which  destroyed  competition. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  certainly  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  did  not  understand  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  Bailey,  I  said  that  if  removing  the  tax  on  hides  has  increased  the  price 
of  hides,  then  reducing  the  duty  on  shoes  must  increase  the  price  of  shoes,  and 
I  asked  If  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  believed  that  reducing  the  tariff  on  shoes 
would  increase  their  price. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  misquoted  me. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  is  misquoting  me. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  not  pretended  to  quote  the  Senator.  I  have  8imi>ly 
asked  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is  implying  that  I  claim  that 
taking  the  tariff  off  of  hides  increased  the  price  of  hides.  I  made  no  sue* 
claim. 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  could  have  been  no  ix)int  in  interrupting  me,  then. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  from  Texas  declared  that  taking  the  tariff  off 
of  hides  had  injured  the  farmer,  as  prices  were  lower. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  the  price  was  lower.  I  said  that  the 
repeal  of  that  duty  had  decreased  the  price  of  hides,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  price  had  actually  fallen  below  its  former  level.  It  only  means  that 
the  price  was  thus  made  lower  thnn  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  He  implies  that,  because  the  farmer  could  not  have  been 
injured  unless  there  was  a  loss  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do  not  dissent  from  that  statement. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  rose  to  challenge  the  statement  of  fact  and  to  demon- 
strate from  the  Statistical  Abstra'»t  that  the  price  of  hides  had  risen  instead  of 
fallen  aftor  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  I  did  not  assert  that  it  rose  because  the 
tariff  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  Senator  did  not  intend  to  combat  my  assertion  that  the 
price  of  hides  had  been  reduced  by  rei^ealing  the  duty  on  them,  then  his  Inter- 
ruption was  absolutely  pointless. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President 

Tlio  pRKsiniNG  Oi'FiCKR.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senat<»r 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bailky.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gbonna.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  gets 
his  figures  before  I  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  get  them  from  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Immediately  after  we  re- 
pealed the  duty  on  hides  the  price  of  hides  rose,  just  as  immediately  after  we 
lowered  the  duty  on  shoes  the  price  of  shoes  rose ;  but  shoes,  like  hides,  were 
subject  to  the  operation  of  some  cause  that  neutralized  and  overcame  the  fall 
in  the  price  which  a  reduction  of  the  duty  in  the  one  case  and  a  repeal  of  the 
duty  in  the  other  case  would  have  produced. 

Mr.  Oronna.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  this  statement:  For  the  six 
months  following  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  the  price  of  green 
salted  hides  went  up,  but  from  that  time  on  the  price  has  declined. 
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Mr  Bailry.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Gronna.  In  Jnne,  1910,  the  price  of  bides  was  from  10  to  13  cents,  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebraslca  will  find  if  be  will  examine  the  price  of  bides  in 
the  Leather  and  Hide  Journal. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  price  of  bides  within  the  last 
Hix  months;  but  I  know,  if  the  ofllcial  reports  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  are 
it'Iiable.  timt  the  average  price  of  hides  in  1009,  the  whole  y€»ar  and  a  half  after 
the  tariff  act 

Mr.  Bailey.  No;  that  is  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Well,  I  will  state  for  that  year,  after  tlie  tariff  act  was 
l»«l^sed. 

Mr.  Bailky.  For  only  about  six  months. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  price  of  hides  was  not  only  higher  than  it  was  at  the 
time  the  tariff  was  taken  off.  but  higher  than  it  had  been  for  a  number  of 
yeairs  previous  to  that  time.  I  do  not  assert  that  that  demonstrates  that  taking 
the  tariff  off  of  hides  increased  the  price.  I  merely  state  that  those  statistics 
demonstrate  that  fact. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  the  Senator  must  have  Intendetl  to  deny  that  free  bidea 
were  cheaper  than  taxed  hides  would  have  been,  or  else  be  does  disagree  with 
what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  the  farmer  waa 
injured  by  taking  the  tariff  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Gronua  and  Mr.  Smoot  addressed  the  (^air. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield,  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Gronna.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  loss 
snstained  by  the  farmer  If  he  will  examine  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Toni- 
linson,  secretary  of  the  Cattle  Growers'  Association  of  the  West.  He  will  flnct 
that  Mr.  Tomlinson  said  the  fanner  sustained  a  loss  of  $3.r»0  per  bead  on  ac^ 
^-iiniit  of  the  duty  being  taken  off  of  hides. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  I  presume  there  may  have  been  some  decline 
in  the  price  of  cattle. 

Mr.  (rRONNA.  There  is  no  presumption  about  it.    It  Is  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  There  lias  also  been  a  decline  In  the  price  of  cattle,  and  there 
was  no  tariff  on  hides. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  Is  arguing  against  bis  own  point  now. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  should  lie  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Texas  Inform  m» 
in  what  way  my  argument  is  against  the  ]K>int  I  made. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  I'tah. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Referring  to  the  imr)ortations.  the  amount  for  the  calendar  year 
1909  of  Importations  of  hides  was  $23.79rKfi02.  whereas  In  the  calendar  year 
1908  It  was  only  $12,044,435,  or  nearly  dcmble  the  amount  after  free  hides  be^ 
<:ime  effective. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offickr.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

.Mr.  Bailky.  f  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  whenever  the  re^ 
inoval  of  a  duty  Is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  price  It  must  be  owing  to  the 
ofieration  of  some  factor  working  In  spite  of  tlie  removal  of  the  dut>'  and  Is  not 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  duty.  Perhaps  the  Senator  may  find  that  factor  in 
the  immense  stimulation  of  the  trade  by  the  free  entry  of  the  gtMKls.  In  this  case 
hides,  and  in  the  immense  increase  In  the  demand  while  the  supply  remains 
stationary. 

Mr.  Baileti'.  The  supply  was  enormously  increaseil  by  an  almost  double  im-« 
IMirtntlon. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  mean  that  our  demand  went  up  from  about  $12,000,000  to 
$23,000,000.  while  the  supply  of  hides  n|K>n  which  we  drew  throughout  the  world 
remained  stationary. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  will  not  explain  It.  be<\'ius«»  we  did  not  increase  our  con- 
sumption of  shoes,  and  the  price  *>f  shoes  advanced  lnst€*ad  of  falling.  There 
was  no  Increase  in  our  consumption  of  shoes,  nor  can  It  lie  accounted  for  bj 
:i»i  increase  In  our  ex|»ort  of  shoes.  Altliouirb  the  exjMirt  of  «hoes  has  been  an 
:»nnnnly  gr«»wlng  one»  it  did  not  grow  the  next  year  by  any  larger  per  cent 
than  it  bad  grown  in  previous  years. 

Mr,  Williams.  But  we  increaswl  our  manufacture  of  shoes  very  much. 

Mr.  Baiiey.  No;  we  did  not. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  think,  If  I  .niii  not  mistaken  witliout  referring  to  it,  we  in- 
creased our  importations  of  slioes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  import  vei"y  few  slices.  Tlie  revenue  from  imported  shoe^s 
Was  less  than  $30,000  U.  190S. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  was  the  export  of  American  shoes  for  the  two  years? 

Mr.  Bailet.  Ten  millions,  in  round  numbers,  for  1009  and  about  12,000.000 
for  1910. 

Mr.  Shively.  Last  year  we  exported  over  $12,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Over  $12,000,000  and  less  than  $13,000,000. 

Mr.  Shively.  There  were  over  7,000,000  pairs.  Whether  the  prices  of  hides 
rose  or  fell,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  was  true  even  under  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides. 

Mr.  Shively.  Going  to  show  that  the  tariff  is  not  always  determining  upon 
the  question  of  exportation,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Warben.  That  is  true;  but  the  export  of  shoes  increased  enormou^^Iy 
While  the  tariff  remained  on  hides.  It  has  not  increased  since  in  the  snme  pro- 
portion that  it  did  under  that  tariff.  Wliether  there  is  any  relation  or  not  the 
Senator  can  decide  himself. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  because  if  it  in- 
creased from  a  million  to  two  million,  that  would  increase  100  per  cent;  but  if 
to  a  two  million  export  we  add  another  million,  the  same  as  before,  the  per  cent 
of  increase  would  be  only  50  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in 
our  export  shoe  trade,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was  Just  as  great  when  the  manu- 
facturers paid  a  15  per  cent  duty  on  their  hides  as  it  has  been  since  Congress 
Repealed  that  duty. 

Returning  now  to  the  question  between  me  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
He  does  not  doubt — for  no  Democrat  doubts — that  the  tariff  duty  on  imported 
wool  enhances  the  price  of  domestic  wool.  How,  then,  can  he  deny  that  a 
tariff  duty  on  lnii)orted  hides  enhances  the  price  of  domestic  hides?  And  If  tt» 
impose  a  tariff  duty  increases  the  price  of  hides,  then  certainly  a  repeal  of  that 
duty  must  reduce  the  price  of  hides.  Now,  if  free  hides  sell  for  less  than  taxed 
hides,  then  our  farmers  and  ranchmen  received  less  for  their  hides  than  they 
would  have  received  had  the  duty  not  been  repealed,  and  therefore  they  must 
have  suffered  a  loss. 

That  is  the  inexorable  logic  of  the  entire  Democratic  argument  on  the  tariff 
question,  and  Democratic  Senators  must  not  abandon  it  when  they  find  that  the 
price  of  a  parlcular  article  has  moved  in  an  opposite  direction,  because,  upon  a 
full  examination  of  all  the  facts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tariff  did  produce 
its  effect  upon  the  price,  but  that  other  influences  produced  an  even  greater 
effect,  sometimes  in  the  same  and  sometimes  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  can  select  any  article  he  chooses,  either  on  the  free  list 
or  on  the  dutiable  list,  and  he  will  And  fluctuations  in  its  price  even  when  there 
has  been.no  change  whatever  in  the  tariff  law.  Those  fluctuations  may.  of 
course,  occur  coincident  with  tariff  changes,  and  to  the  superficial  student  they 
toay  appear  to  negative  what  we  agree  to  be  the  effect  of  every  tariff  duty  on  the 
price  of  every  commodity ;  but  a  deeper  study  of  the  matter  yields  an  ^^plana- 
tion  perfectly  consistent  with  our  arguments. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Taking  the  Senator's  statement  that  there  was« 
a  loss,  we  will  say  of  $7,000,000  to  the  farmer  and  about  $2,000,000,  I  under- 
stand,  upon  Importations,  making  a  total  of  loss  in  the  price  of  the  hides  of 
$9,000,000.  did  it  have  no  effec't  at  all  upon  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article?  Did  it,  In  fact,  produce  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  finished 
article? 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  did  not. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  iwint  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Senator 
bring  out  Is  the  point  that  has  l>een  discussed  here,  that  if  we  removed  the 
duty  on  wheat  it  would  not  affect  the  price  of  flour.  It  has  been  stated  that  we 
t'emoved  the  duty  on  hides  and  it  did  not  affect  the  price  of  shoes.  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Texas  explain  this  matter.  If  he  will  bear  with 
me  a  minute,  every  business  man  knows  that  every  item  of  cost  entering  into 
the  production  of  the  finished  article  that  goes  uix)n  the  market  has  to  l>e 
scrupulously  taken  into  account,  and  there  must  be  one  of  two  things,  either 
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that  8anie  circumstance  outside  the  mere  fact  of  the  remittal  or  change  of  duty 
has  been  effectual  in  maintaining  the  price  or  that  there  was  such  a  monopoly 
of  the  business  by  virtue  of  these  long  years  of  their  enjoyment  of  protection 
that  they  have  intrenched  themselves  so  that  they  are  independent,  whether 
they  get  their  raw  material  free  or  whether  they  get  it  with  the  duty  on  it.  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  Senator  just  on  that  point  with  reference  to  shoes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  What  I  said  was  that  the  wearers  of  shoes  had  not  realized  any 
benefit  from  free  hidea  There  has.  perhaps,  been  a  reduction  in  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  cheapest  quality  of  shoes.  It  was  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  them,  however,  and  not  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hides  which  reduced  the 
price  of  those  shoes.  You  can  give  the  manufacturer  his  hides  free  of  tax — 
Indeed,  sir.  you  can  give  him  his  hides  free  of  all  cost — ^and  still  he  will  charge 
as  much  for  the  shoes  made  out  of  them  as  the  competitive  conditions  of  the 
market  will  permit.  It  was  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  shoes  which  forced 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  certain  shoes,  but  even  that  reduction  has  not  mani- 
fested itself  even  in  the  wholesale  price  of  the  finer  shoes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bailct.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Is  not  that  on  account  of  the  fact,  known 
among  all  business  men,  that  the  foreign  shoes  of  the  finer  grade  have  no 
market  In  America  on  account  of  the  style  of  the  shoe,  but  that  It  is  the  com- 
moner grades  which  are  almost  universally  alike.  Therefore,  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  would  affect  the  lower  grades  because  we  have  competition  by  virtue  of 
the  lower  grade,  and  until  the  foreigner  makes  our  finer  grades  ncconling  to 
the  style  used  In  America  we  have  the  monopoly  of  that  business  and  are 
mulcting  the  American  people  on  account  of  that  monopoly. 

Mr.  Bailet.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  exactly  explniued  the 
situation.  No  foreign  shoe  manufacturer  can  enter  our  markets  with  any  hope 
of  success,  because  it  Is  true  of  everybody  else  as  it  Is  of  Senators  here,  that 
when  they  go  to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  they  prefer  the  same  pattern  every  time. 
That  habit  is  so  strong  with  the  American  people  that  a  foreign  shoe  manu- 
facturer can  not  find  any  market  here  for  his  shoes.  It  may  not  always  be 
this  way,  but  It  has  been  up  to  this  time. 

But,  as  the  Senator  well  says,  as  to  the  coarser  grades,  such  as  the  split 
brogan,  which  is  the  laborer's  shoe,  there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  wholesale 
price,  though  I  doubt  if  even  that  reduction  has  found  its  way  to  the  consumer. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  the  proposition  that  what  has  forced  down 
the  price  of  that  split  brogan  is  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  It  and  not  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  hides  out  of  which  It  is  made. 

Mr.  President,  right  in  this  confusion  of  thought  rests  this  whole  fallacy  of 
free  raw  material.  Senators  and  others  say — ^the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  just  sfiid  It — that  the  merchants  and  others  are  careful  to  compute  every 
item  of  c*o8t,  and  that  is  true.  The  merchants  or  manufacturers  who  do  not 
do  that  finally  settle  their  business  in  the  bankrupt  court  or  at  an  assignee's 
sale.  But  while  it  Is  true  that  they  must  receive  when  they  sell  heir  goods  a 
price  that  returns  to  them  every  item  of  cost  plus  a  profit.  It  does  not  follow 
that  they  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  which  only  does  that  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  the  manufacturer,  but  the  merchant;  not  only  the  merchant,  but  thi* 
farmer;  not  only  the  farmer,  but  the  butcher  and  the  men  engaged  In  every 
other  oiru|Mition,  charge  just  as  much  for  what  tlH\v  sell  as  comiietltion  will 
allow  them  to  charge;  and,  therefore,  when  the  manufacturer  obtains  his  raw 
material  free  he  does  not  give  his  customer  the  benefit  of  it.  but  charges  that 
customer  whatever  he  can  charge  him  under  the  tariff  levied  on  the  fiulshetl 
product,  and  the  only  tariff  which  enters  Into  and  determines  his  selling  ])rl«'e 
is  the  tariff  on  the  finished  article.  The  tariff  on  the  raw  material  enters  into 
and  helps  to  determine  the  manufacturing  cost,  but  the  luanufncturlng  cost 
does  not  determine  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BAILF.T.  In  just  a  moment.  If  the  Senator  doubts  that,  let  hlui  take  thi^ 
case  of  a  monopoly.  Did  any  mono|K>ly  in  the  history  of  the  world  ever  volun- 
tarily reduce  the  price  of  its  goods  because  it  had  reduced  the  cost  of  producing 
them?  Monopolies  sometimes  do  voluntarily  reduce  their  prices,  but  they  only  ^ 
do  so  when  they  find  that  by  reducing  the  price  they  can  so  far  extend  their 
sales  that  the  greater  sales  at  the  smaller  prlc*e  will  net  them  a  larger  protit. 
Under  those  circumstances  mono|)olles  sometinies  reduce  their  prices;  but  no 
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monopoly  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  world — and  I  defy  a  contradiction — ever  reduced 
its  selling  price  because  it  had  reduced  its  manufacturing  cost. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  then  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  one  item 
m  the  shoe  trade,  to  show  that  the  reduction  of  hides  has  no  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced the  price  of  shoes.  There  is  the  $3  shoe,  the  $4  shoe,  the  $4.50  shoe 
made  by  Douglas  and  Emerson,  and  many  other  manufacturing  concerns  in 
this  country.  When  the  tariff  was  taken  off  hides  the  price  of  those  $3,  $4,  and 
$4.50  shoes  never  changed  and  has  not  changed  to-day.  I  would  not  care  how 
cheap  they  bought  their  hides  those  shoes  would  be  still  $3,  the  Douglas  shoes; 
$3.50,  the  Emerson  shoes,  and  so  along  through  the  price  of  shoes.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  showed  that  that  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  That  is  the  retail  price. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  the  retail  price.     It  is  what  the  consumer  pays. 

Mr.  Gronna.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  only  point  that  I  wanted  to  keep  clearly 
before  the  mind  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  agree 
with  me.  was  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  any  manufacturing  concern  may 
have  a  monopoly  of  any  trade  and  charge  practically  its  own  price,  yet  the  Sen- 
ator will  not  say  that  in  proportion  as  you  raise  the  price  of  his  raw  material 
you  necessarily  decrease  the  amount  of  his  profits.  The  converse  is  true,  and 
he  will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  price  even  with  a  monopoly.  I  hapi)eu  to  know 
that  in  the  cotton  business  you  have 

Mr.  Bailey.  Is  there  a  monopoly  in  the  cotton  business? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Well,  there  is  among  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bailey.  T  had  not  supposed  that  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  you  raise  the  price  of  your  hides  and  he 
has  to  pay  for  them  you  have  reduced  his  profits  that  much. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  have  been  saying  that  the  manufacturer's  profits  are  ex- 
horbitant,  ami  I  would  be  glad  to  reduce  those  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  are  agreed  on  this,  that  the  matter  of  greatest  concern 
with  us  is  not  so  much  the  exliorbitant  profits  that  the  prcKlucer  of  raw  material 
or  the  producer  of  the  manufactured  article  may  get,  but  the  question  of  a  fair 
and  square  deal  to  the  consumer,  manufacturer,  and  producer.  I  think  that  is 
the  ground  upon  which  we  should  argue  this  question. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  the  ground  I  have  been  arguing  It  on  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  maintain  that  in  proportion  as  you  cheapen 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  manufactured  articles  you  give  the  consumer 
the  benefit  of  that,  barring  an  absolute  monopoly. 

Just  one  iK)int  further  and  then  I  am  through.  As  you  cheapen  the  raw 
material  and  make  it  easy  of  access  and  you  raise  the  profit,  you  necessarily 
invite  capital  to  enter  into  it  and  necessarily  Invite  competition. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  the  argument  which  the  Republicans  have  been  making 
for  all  these  years  in  support  of  protection. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  I  hope  in  my  argument  and  in  my  politics  I  have  learned  one  little  rule 
in  mathematics  that  is  a  pretty  good  one;  it  is  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  possible  distance  between  any  two  points,  and  I  have  tried  to  walk 
that  straight  line. 

Mr.  Bailky.  I  have  seen  men  try  to  walk  the  straight  line  and  go  farther 
around  than  anybody  else. 

The  Senator  and  myself  do  not  disagree  about  one  point,  and.  If  he  would 
emphasize  that  point,  we  would  not  disagree  at  all.  When  he  says  that  a  tax 
on  the  manufacturer's  raw  material  reduces  the  manufacturer's  profit,  he  and  I 
agree,  and,  by  the  same  token,  to  exempt  his  raw  material  must  increase  his 
profits,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  but  It  does  not  reduce  in  either  case  the 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Bailey.  No:  the  cost  to  the  consumer  depends  upon  the  tariff  duty  on 
the  finished  product. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Providing  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Bailey.  There  is  no  provlHO  about  it.  That  is  true  without  re«i)ect  to 
monopoly.  It  is  true  that  the  manufacturer's  selling  price  will  dei)end  ui)on  the 
cimipetition  which  he  must  meet,  If  that  comfietition  is  sharp  enough  it  will 
reiluce  his  selling  price  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  American  wnges  and 
American  profits.    If  it  falls  below  that  he  will  close  up  his  factory. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  just  exactly  along  the 
lines  that  I  claim  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  have  a  monopoly  of  a  business 
before  he  could  exact  an  extortionate  price  for  the  things  that  he  sells. 

Mr.  Baiixy.  That  is  probably  true  if  extortionate  is  used  in  its  extreme  and 
offensive  sense. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  mean  as  a  commercial  practice.  But  while  no  man  can  prac- 
tice an  extortion  on  his  customers  unless  he  is  sheltered  from  comjietition  by  a 
monopoly,  it  is  still  true  that,  under  the  restricted  competition  which  exists 
in  our  market  places  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  unfair  prices  are  cliarged. 
We  have  said  that  a  thousand  times  before  we  ever  heard  of  these  great  combi- 
nations. For  a  century-,  and  without  any  qualiflcation  almut  mono|N)lh>s  and 
trusts,  our  imrty  has  been  charging  that  under  these  high  tariff  duties  American 
manufacturers  have  extorted  from  American  consumers  conscienceless  profits. 
The  Senator  must  agree  to  that,  ever>-  Democrat  must  agree  to  that,  or  else  what 
we  have  l>een  saying  against  our  Republican  op|)onent8  add  their  |K)Iicies  was 
not  sincere. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  true  that  under  this  high  protective  tariff  American 
manufacturers  liave  extorted  conscienceless  profits,  fdiall  we  swell  their  profits 
by  giving  them  raw  material  free,  which  the  Senator  himself  says  will  increase 
their  profits? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  Wke  to  explain  this  matter  here,  Mr. 
President. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  Mice  to  exfilain  it,  l>ecause  it  is  an 
injustice  to  me. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  answering  the  Senator  according  to  his  own  statements, 
f«>r  I  understood  the  Senator  to  agree  with  me  as  to  the  effect  of  fi-ee  raw 
materia)  on  the  manufacturers'  profits. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  agree,  for  this  reason-' — 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then,  more  is  the  pity. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  do  not  believe  that  I,  the  pro^iucer  of  raw 
material,  because  the  manufacturers  are  exacting  that  to  which  thej-  are 
not  entitled  and  l)ecau8e  it  works  a  hardship  on  me  in  a  sense,  shall  become 
a  party  with  the  manufacturer  to  work  thar  hardship  for  my  l>euelU  on  the 
consumers  of  this  country.  In  proof  of  my  faith,  I  am  willing,  wherever  possi- 
ble, for  the  benefit  of  the  American  |)eople,  to  give  them  my  material  free,  if 
necessary,  and  then  to  stand  and  fight  to  see  that  tlie  manufactured  article 
shall  l>e  reduced  to  where  in  Justice  It  is  pro|)er,  and  to  put  it  on  the  free 
list  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  Senator  said  a  inonifMit  ago  that 
he  believed  in  a  square  deal  for  the  producer,  tlie  manufacturer,  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    I  do. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  now  regret  to  find  that  be  has  modified  his  |X)sitit>n  to  the 
extent  that  he  Is  not  willing  for  the  producer  of  raw  material  to  share  in  the 
square  deal,  but  desires  to  leave  all  advantage  in  the  way  of  a  tariff  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Not  that,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  Just 
change  the  phraseology  a  bit.  I  believe  in  the  square  deal,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  be  a  imrty  to  the  square  steal.    That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Anybody  who  steals,  even  from  South  Carolina,  ought  to  l>e 
put  In  the  penitentiary;  but  does  the  Senator  say  that  a  revenue  tariff  is  a 
steal? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Bahey.  We  were  dls^-usslng  the  tariff  on  hides,  which  was  nnly  1,' 
p«»r  cent,  and  raised  a  net  revenue  of  more  than  $2,000,000  annually.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  think  that  was  a  steal  or  a  DemmTatic  revenue 
tariff? 
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Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  as  this  question  is  asked, 
I  want  to  state  that  I  have  sat  here  day  after  day,  and  I  have  really  deplored 
the  fact  that  this  question  was  not  ar^ed  upon  the  basis  of  a  revenue  of 
what  the  Government  required ;  but,  on  the  other  side — and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  some  instances  on  this  side — ^the  argument  seemed  to  be  turning  upon 
whom  it  would  benefit  as  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  not  as  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Treasury,  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  our  Government  economically 
administered. 

I  take  it  that  there  is  not  a  Senator  here  who  will  not  agree  that  we  can  not 
arbitrarilj'  fix  a  blanket  i*ate  on  all  articles  for  onr  revenue.  There  are  some 
articles  that  Democrats  and  Republicans  would  agree  ought  to  bear  a  higher 
rate  than  other  articles;  but  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Demoonitlc  Party  has 
been  to  collect  revenue  to  the  least  injury  and  to  the  best  benefit  of  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  article  and  according  to  its  necessity  to  the  people;  to  provide  pro- 
lection  for  none  under  the  law,  but  simply  to  collect  revenue.  I  do  not  know, 
I  am  not  comi>etent  to  say,  what  that  would  be  on  a  specific  article  without 
going  to  our  customhouses  and  studying  all  the  imports  and  studying  the 
relative  necessity  of  that  article  to  the  people  of  the  country.  All  that  I  am 
concerned  about  and  all  that  I  am  concending  for  is  that  upon  all  these  articles, 
if  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  benefited  by  having  them  free,  in  the  name 
of  Meaveii  and  of  our  free  institutions,  let  them  have  them  free.  If  I  were  to 
grow  wheat,  I  would  infinitely  rather  prove  my  faith  in  seeing  the  bread  etiters 
of  this  country  get  cheaper  bread  than  to  demand  protection  because  the  man 
who  manufactures  the  flour  is  charging  more  under  protection  than  he  is  en- 
titled to,  nud  by  saying  I  am  willing,  so  far  as  raw  material  is  concerned,  to 
throw  wide  open  the  door  and  give  the  people  a  chance  to  get  bread  as  ch<^p 
as  they  may.    Thi^t  is  my  whole  contention. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  answer  the  cry  for  cheap  bread 
whenever  they  will  likewise  answer  my  cry  for  cheap  clothes;  but  no  party  can 
ever  compel  me  to  take  the  duty  off  of  what  comes  from  the  farm  so  long  as  a 
duty  is  left  on  what  the  factory  makes  out  of  it.  That  is  my  creed  and  that 
w^as  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  best  days;  that  was  the  creed  of 
the  Democratic  Party  when  John  C.  Calhoun  represented  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  on  this  floor.  In  one  of  the  memorable  contests  revolving  around  this 
very  question  of  free  raw  materials,  forced  upon  the  Democratic  majority  here 
by  a  Whig  minority,  John  C.  Calhoun  voted  that  the  manufacturers  should 
pay  a  duty  on  their  raw  material  so  long  as  they  collected  a  duty  on  their 
finished  product.  That,  sir,  was  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  all 
the  years  of  its  glory  and  of  its  success,  and  it  only  abandoned  It  under  the 
blandishments  of  New  England.  In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  the 
Democratic  Party  resolved  to  unite  the  South  with  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land upon  a  free  raw  material  and  gold-standard  platform,  and  then  Grover 
Cleveland  persuaded  us  from  our  allegiance  to  the  elder  faith  and  committed  us 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  material.  If  any  Democrat  can  read  the  history  of 
fhat  time  with  pride  or  satisfaction,  his  mind  is  constructed  differently  trotn 
mine. 

I  mean  no  refiection  on  Mr.  Cleveland's  integrity;  I  Intend  no  criticism  upon 
his  patriotism ;  but,  sir,  his  mistakes  all  but  cost  the  Democratic  Party  its 
organization.  He  tried  to  make  Republicans  out  of  us,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  Bryan,  who  all  but  succeeded  in  making  Populists  out  of  us.  I  am  a 
Democrat.  I  am  neither  Populist  nor  mugwump;  neither  Socialist  nor  Progres- 
sive nor  reactionary;  I  am  a  plain,  old-fashioned  Democrat,  simple-minded 
enough  to  believe,  sir,  that  from  the  teachings  of  Democrats  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun  I  can  still  derive  profitable 
instruction  and  that  in  following  them  I  shall  keep  the  faith  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

In  the  law  which  was  called  the  Walker  tariff  there  was  a  duty  on  hides^ 
there  was  a  duty  on  wool,  there  was  a  duty  on  wheat,  and  there  was  a  duty  on 
flour.  It  may  be  that  was  wrong,  but  shall  I  be  accused  of  lacking  in  imrty 
fealty  because  I  would  write  a  tariff  bill  in  this  day  that  is  almost  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  one  they  wrote  in  that  day?    I  think  not 

Mr.  President,  when  I  come  to  ask  where  the  burden  of  taxation  shall  be  laid 
I  look  about  me.  I  see  these  farm  homes;  I  see  the  men  who  have  cultivated 
them  for  years  stooping  beneath  the  weight  of  a  mighty  burden,  and  I  refuse  to 
still  further  aggravate  that  burden.  On  the  other  side,  I  look  at  these  rich 
manufacturers,  and  I  find  them  crowning  the  mountain  tops  with  palaces  which 
rival  in  their  magnificence  the  dreams  of  oriental  splendor ;  I  find  them  rolling 
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In  wealth :  I  find  tbeni  practicing  excesses  which  would  have  put  to  shame  the 
lords  of  feudal  ages.  It  is,  sir,  upon  them,  Ood  giving  me  the  power,  with  the 
l»eop)e's  aid,  that  I  would  lay  the  burdens  of  this  Government. 

Do  jou  believe  the  farmers  are  so  prosperous  that  their  homes  should  be 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  so  that  the  Federal  taxgatherer  may  be  paid?  Who 
dares  to  say  so,  if  he  lives  among  them  or  if  he  even  visits  among  them  at  elec< 
tion  time?  I  have  seen  their  children  playing  in  innocent  amusement  with  bare 
feet,  while  the  manufacturer's  children  are  drawn  in  gold  carriages;  and  am  I 
a  demagogue  because  I  demand  that  we  shall  lift  the  burdens  from  that  humble 
farm  home  before  we  do  from  that  manufacturer's  mansion?  Oh,  sir,  if  this  be 
demagogy,  I  am  proud  to  proclaim  myself  the  chief  of  demagogues ;  but  I  want 
to  warn  you  that  many  of  you  will  wish  that  you  had  joined  me  before  this  con* 
test  is  over. 

You  may  think  the  American  farmer  has  his  mind  steeped  in  ignorance  be- 
cause he  has  not  the  leisure  from  his  daily  toil  to  learn  as  well  as  others  may 
how  this  (fovernment  can  oppress  and  despoil  him.  You  may  think  he  will  not 
understand  this  new  policy,  which  has  been  deliberately  entered  upon  and  which 
proiioses  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  everything  which  the  farmer  produces  and 
leave  the  t4iriff  on  everything  which  he  must  buy. 

If  you  tell  me  that  the  people  want  cheap  living  in  the  cities,  I  answer  that 
the  people  who  live  in  the  country  want  cheap  living  there.  Why  give  cheap 
living  to  one  and  refuse  it  to  the  other  by  law?  The  people  of  our  cities  now 
live  better  than  those  in  the  country.  The  laborer  In  the  city  can  buy  a  barrel 
of  flour,  ground  from  the  farmer's  wheat,  with  less  labor  than  the  farmer  can 
produce  the  wheat  which  makes  that  barrel  of  flour;  and  so  it  is  from  luxury 
to  necessity ;  the  city  man  can  command  them  with  less  hours  of  his  toil  than 
the  farmer  can. 

Who  ever  heard,  Mr.  President,  about  the  high  cost  of  living  until  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  advanced  to  a  remunerative  basis?  Have  we  not  for 
years  been  paying  extortionate  prices  for  all  the  products  of  the  factory?  For 
50  years,  under  this  high  tariff,  everything  purchased  from  the  factory  has  been 
purchased  at  an  enormous  price.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Call  the  roll  of  the  rnanu* 
facturers  and  find  those  who  are  impoverished  and  those  whose  wealth  staggers 
the  imagination.  They  are  all  rich.  Can  you  call  to  mind  a  farmer  who  has 
grown  rich  upon  the  farm?  How  did  the  manufacturer  grow  rich  except  by  the 
exorbitant  prices  which  he  exacted  from  farmers  and  laborers  alike.  Yet  just 
as  soon  as  the  value  of  agricultural  products  rose  to  a  point  that  enabled  the 
farmer  to  pay  the  mortgage  off  his  home,  to  paint  his  house,  to  send  his  children 
to  the  free  school,  comes  this  cry  from  the  cities  against  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Nothing  was  said  when  the  farmer  was  being  plucked  by  the  manufacturer,  but 
every  fiber  of  congressional  nature  responds  when  the  farmer  begins  to  assess 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  price  for  the  product  of  his  land  and  his  labor. 

Mr.  President,  they  told  me  in  1894,  when  they  put  wool  and  hides  and  lumber 
and  attempted  to  put  many  other  raw  materials  on  the  free  list,  that  we  were 
going  to  divorce  the  farmers  and  producers  from  the  protective- tariff  system, 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  they  passed  the  Wilson 
bill.  I  did  not  believe  in  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  speak  upon  It.  I  sat 
there  through  the  whole  debate  and  said  never  a  word,  because  I  did  not  believe 
in  this  free  raw-material  doctrine.  They  passed  that  bill.  Did  it  divorce  the 
formers  from  the  Republican  Party?  It  divorced  us  from  the  Government  just 
as  speiHllly  as  the  people  could  get  to  the  polls,  and  a  .similar  bill  will  bring  us 
a  similar  disaster. 

Now,  let  me  record  this — I  will  not  call  it  a  prophecy,  I  will  call  it  a  predic- 
tion— let  me  record  this:  Mr.  President,  if  the  Republican  Party  attempts  to 
apply  its  doctrine  of  protection  to  some  industries  and  free  trade  to  others,  the 
people  will  crush  it;  if  the  Democratic  Party  attempts  to  apply  its  doctrine 
of  a  revenue  tariff  to  some  industries  and  free  trade  to  others,  the  people  of  the 
rnited  States  will  crush  it.  No  party,  no  matter  what  its  tariff  doctrine  may  be. 
dares  to  apply  that  doctrine  unequally  and  unfairly  to  the  industries  of  this 
land. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  I  correctly  understood  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  a  moment  ago.  Did  I  correctly  understand  him  to  attribute 
the  Democratic  defeat  in  the  Cleveland  regime  to  the  tariff  legislation  which 
was  pflssefl? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do  attribute  the  defeat  of  lSi04  largely  to  it. 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  the  Senator  said  that  the  result  of  that  legislation 
Was  to  divorce  us  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  al.«o  Kiid  that  tliey  told  me  that  with  free  raw  material  we 
Would  divorce  the  farmers  and  i)roducers  of  raw  material  from  the  protected 
industries  of  the  country,  and  thus  insure  our  triumph. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas 
a  question  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy  or  to  ascertain  his  opinion  of 
What  the  historical  result  meant.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Texas  believe 
w^th  me  that  in  that  time  of  panic  and  of  raids  upon  the  Treasury  for  gold,  the 
l)emocratic  Party,  happening  to  he  In  power,  would  have  been  put  out  of  power, 
ho  matter  what  it  had  done  concerning  the  tariff  and  no  matter  what  it  could 
have  done?  Does  he  know  of  any  instance  of  any  political  administration 
Weathering  the  storm  of  a  great  panic? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  they  beat  us  in  the  congressional  elections  of  18M 
Worse  than  they  did  in  the  presidential  election  of  1896. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  was  not  that  liecause  the  depressed  conditions  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and,  while  the  acute  stage  of  the  panic  had  passed,  the  hard 
times  for  the  actual  producer  were  increasing  for  quite  a  while  after  the  finan- 
T?ial  panic  had  Its  break? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  needs  to  be  a  little 
careful  there,  because  he  and  I  have  charged  repeatedly  that  the  hard  times 
Yixisted  in  1892,  and  that  it  was  due  to  the  stringency  originating  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  called  back  into  the  Presidency  a 
second  time,  after  having  been  defeated  once. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas,  I  think,  need  not  warn 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ui}on  that  point.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  made  that  contention,  made  it  no  longer  than  three  or  four  days  ago.  and  be 
hoakes  it  yet.  He  says  that  the  beginning  of  that  period  of  decreasing  prices 
discouraging  enterprise  and  production  and  encouraging  hoarding,  began  as  far 
back  as  1889  and  1890  and  gradually  increased  until  the  boil  burst  in  tbe  shape 
T)f  a  financial  panic.  It  reached  Its  acute  stage  then,  though  it  began  before: 
but  it  undoubtedly  did  reach  its  most  acute  and  depressing  condition  and  stage 
While  we  were  in  power  and  continued  throughout  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion. Times  did  not  begin  to  grow  better  until  about  the  last  year  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  while  the  acute  stage,  the  financial,  bank  form  of  the  trouble 
passed  away,  the  producer's  trouble  did  not  pass  away  immediately,  but  became 
somewhat  worse  for  a  while  after,  and  then  gradually  the  trouble  was  cured, 
US  all  troubles  of  that  sort  are  cured,  by  the  panic  leading  to  a  rock-bottom  cash 
industry  after  liquidation  and  increased  labor  and  production. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  want  to  finish  with  this  matter  first  and  then  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  I  will  not  say  that  our  disaster  of  1894  was  due  entirely 
to  the  tariff  bill,  because  I  think  there  were  several  causes — I  had  almost  said  a 
hiultitude  of  causes  contributing  to  it,  but  since  the  Senator 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  the  Senator,  then,  would  we  not  have  had  the  same 
trouble  If  we  had  never  passed  the  tariff  bill  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  would  havejiad  trouble,  but  not  the  same  trouble. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  we  not  have  had  that  panic  whether  or  not  we  passed 
the  tariff  bill  at  all? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  Did  we  not  have  it  before  we  passed  the  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  did. 

As  illustrating  that  the  tariff  act  of  1804  contributed  to  our  defeat,  I  will 
describe  the  political  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Texas  at  that  time,  though  I 
know  that  the  conditions  existing  in  our  State  may  not  typify  the  condition  ex- 
isting in  all  States.  About  the  time  we  passed  that  tariff  bill  we  were  afflictetl 
with  the  Populists,  If  any  Senators  were  never  troubled  with  them,  they  do 
not  know  what  is  ahead  of  them  if  the  Populists  should  ever  come  their  way. 
They  were  active,  and  many  of  them  were  very  eloquent ;  I  think  most  of  them 
were  sincere  and  patriotic,  and  all  of  them  extremely  vociferous  and  disputa- 
tious. We  used  to  have  joint  discussions  with  them,  and  they  had  one  story 
which  I  have  heard  them  tell  50  times.  They  did  not  argue  against  us  on  the 
money  question ;  they  argued  against  us  almost  entirely  on  the  tariff  question 
and  on  the  free  raw  material  phase  of  the  tariff  question.  I  see  a  friend  of  mine 
who  has  the  honor  to  represent  a  Texas  district  in  the  other  House,  who  has 
had  some  experience  with  these  same  gentlemen.  One  of  their  stock  stories  was 
this :  They  would  tell  how  they  rode  up  to  a  farmer's  house — they  would  pre- 
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tend  that  it  was  a  personal  experience,  and  that  Populist  audience  would  shake 
the  courthouse  trom  turret  to  foundation  stone  every  time  the  story  was  told — 
and  found  a  farmer  shearing  sheep.  He  was  shearing  the  sheep  toward  his 
head,  and  the  Populist  orator  would  declare  that  he  told  the  farmer  that  was 
not  the  way  to  shear  a  sheep,  and  the  fanner  would  answer,  "  I  know  that  just 
as  well  as  you  do;  I  know  tliat  the  way  to  sbe^ir  a  sheep  is  from  his  head  back. 
but  I  am  a  Democrat,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  look  these  sheep  in  the  face  since 
the  Democratic  Party  took  the  duty  ofF  of  wool  and  left  it  on  woolen  clothes/' 

That  same  Populist  Party  elected  15  or  20  Members  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
flentativea  at  that  election.  In  the  great  Democratic  State  of  Texas  we  saved 
four  districts  by  less  than  1,500  majority. 

I  never  attempted  to  controvert  the  Populist  position  on  the  tariff  question 
at  that  time,  but  I  frankly  admitted  that  the  Democratic  Party  had  made  the 
mistake  of  assuming  the  old  Whig  Party's  position  and  had  allowed  the  Popu- 
list Party  to  take  the  true  Democratic  position.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  am 
under  the  impression,  that  there  were  some  Populists  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
at  that  time.  I  know  there  were  some  afterwards,  but  I  do  not  know  it  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams].  I  do  not  know  that  they  made 
the  tariff  attack  upon  us  there,  but  I  do  know  they  made  it  ui)on  us  in  Texas, 
and  they  made  it  with  tremendous  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  some  Senators  are  so  highly  educated  and  some 
constituencies  may  be  so  highly  educated  that  it  will  be  easy  to  convince  them 
that  it  Is  right  to  take  the  tax  off  of  the  wheat  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer's 
granary  and  to  leave  a  tax  on  the  flour  as  it  comes  from  the  corporation's  mill, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  say,  sir,  if  you  are  going  to  take  the  duty  off  of  the 
ateer  as  it  leaves  the  farm  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  on  it  as  it  goes  to  the 
laborer's  table.  I  say  if  there  is  no  duty  on  wool  out  of  which  the  manufacturer 
weaves  his  cloth,  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  on  it  when  the  i)oor  man  buys  it 
and  bands  it  over  to  bis  thrifty  wife  to  make  It  into  a  genteel  suit  of  clothes. 
That  Is  my  philosophy ;  this  is  my  creed — equal  Justice  to  all  men,  to  all  indus- 
tries, to  all  sections,  to  all  classes,  and  special  privileges  to  none.  Under  that 
sign,  sir,  the  Democratic  Party  will  conquer,  and  under  no  other  sign  can  it  ever 
hope  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  great  Interest,  as  I  always 
do,  to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  No  man  admires  his  great  ability 
more  than  I  do.  No  man  wonders  more  at  his  great  intellectual  acuteness,  and 
I  can  only  regret  to  see  that  ability  and  that  acuteness  not  being  used  at  this 
moment,  in  my  opinion,  either  for  the  benefit  of  the  party  of  which  he  Is  a 
member  or  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citisen. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Williams.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailkt.  I  have  Just  been  expending  my  strength  and  time  speaking  for  a 
bill  passed  by  the  Democrats  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Williams.  Ah,  Mr.  I'resident.  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  not  so  simple 
to  imagine  that  I  am  so  simple  as  not  to  know  that  he  knows  that  if  he  can  put 
that  bill  upon  this  blM  lie  kills  that  bill  and  this  bill  both. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  hoi>e  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  not  Imagine  that  he 
Is  the  only  Democnit  in  this  gi*e:it  body  or  the  only  Democrat  at  the  other  end 
of  this  Capitol.  That  he  has  right  to  claim  to  be  par  excellence  a  Democrat  Is 
of  course  undisputed.  But  he  is  not  the  Democratic  Party — not  one  of  us 
here  Is — and  what  I  meant  Just  a  moment  ago  wtis  that  at  present  his  great 
ability  Is  being  chiefly  used,  practically,  as  far  as  this  particular  matter  Is 
concerned.  In  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a 
long  8pee<*h,  and  I  would  have  made  nonc»  but  for  the  ex-cathedra  air.  the  school- 
master way,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  undertaken  to  teach  us 
Democracy*  referring  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hitchcock  I.  I  think. 
as  one  "who  Is  sitting  around  with  books  In  his  hand  trying  to  catch  his 
fellow  Democrat  In  some  error.*'  The  Senator  from  Texas  nnist  remember 
fhat  he  can  not  freely  attack  the  position  of  his  Deniocnitic  colleagues,  ns  In 
the  speech  he  has  Just  made  and  In  a  former  speech  he  has  done,  without  ex- 
pecting them,  in  their  Ineffective  and  frequently  heliJless  way,  as  compared  with 
his  great  ability,  to  attack  the  attacker. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  must  reinenil>er  the  old  story  aliout  the  man  who 
took  the  leadened  end  of  his  buggy  whip  to  the  dog's  head  and  smashed  It.  and 
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when  the  owner  cf  the  dog  came  out  after  awhile  and  said,  "  Why  didn*t  you 
hit  him  with  the  other  end  of  your  buggy  whip?"  replied,  "Why  didn't  your 
dog  come  at  me  with  his  other  end?" 

The  Senator  from  Texas  can  not  attack  the  party  and  the  party's  policy  as 
announced  by  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives — and  a  majority  In  this 
body  of  not  two- thirds  only,  the  number  necessary  to  bind  the  Democrats  here, 
but  a  majority  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  Democratic  membership  here — 
and  not  expect  a  Democratic  Senator  from  another  State,  perhaps  helplessly, 
perhaps  hopelessly,  perhaps  ineffectively,  to  hunt  up  such  statistics  as  he  can 
to  reply  to  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  opportunity.  This  only  was  the 
sin — if  sin  there  was— of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Having  said  that  much,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  al>out  some  of 
the  positions  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  to-day.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  the  antifree-raw-material  microbe.  Some  other  Democrats  elsewhere  have 
the  free-raw-niaterial  microbe.  I  nm  trying  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  catch 
jielther  disease — to  harbor  neither  germ. 

I  think  when  you  are  fighting  a  great  system  which  is  oppressing  the  people — 
the  sj-steni  of  protectionism,  whether  It  be  protectionism  In  one  item  to  an 
agricultural  producer,  protectionism  in  another  item  to  a  miner,  protectionism 
in  another  Item  to  a  manufacturer — ^aud  when  the  enemy  are  intrenched  in 
power  and  fortified  in  their  rifle  pits — ^and  I  can  not  choose  the  particular  posl- 
llon  which  I  regard  as  strongest  and  beet  fortified  and  least  accessible  to  take 
first — then  very  frequently  I  am  compelled  to  take  the  lowest  position  in  the 
ramparts,  because  it  is  the  line  of  least  resistance — I  am  compelled,  if  I  would 
deal  sifcce.<*sfully  with  an  enemy  like  that,  to  undermine,  to  sap  the  line  wherever 
I  can  and  override  it  wherever  I  can.  To  leave  the  metaphor  off.  In  attacking 
protectionism  my  idea  is  that  when  I  am  furnished  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
duce a  protectionist  duty  anywhere,  it  is  my  time  to  act,  even  though  I  can 
not  right  now  act  in  reducing  another  and  a  more  oppressive  protectionist  duty 
elsewhere  In  the  line  of  combined  sixK^ial  interests. 

I  am  very  much  like  the  Irishman  who  came  out  on  the  occasion  of  an 
Orange  parade  at  Tipperary  with  a  shlllalah,  and  when  some  one  said,  "  Whom 
are  you  going  to  fight?"  replied,  "  God  only  knows.  I  do  not:  but  I  am  golnc: 
to  hit  the  first  Orange  head  I  see."  I  am  going  to  destroy  the  first  protectionist 
abuse  that  I  can  discover  and  get  at.  If  a  Republican  President  Is  kind  enough 
to  give  me  an  opportunity  to  deal  practically  with  a  few  of  them — I  started  to 
say  I  am  going  to  thank  him.  I  reckon  that  is  useless  gratitude- -I  would  i-ather 
thank  God  for  the  lucid  interval  which  he  has  had  and  proceed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  In  the  interest  of  an  overtaxed  people 

The  Senator  from  Texas  took  a  position  a  minute  ago,  if  I  understood  him. 
and  If  I  did  not,  at  any  rate  what  I  have  to  say  about  It  will,  I  hope,  be 
accepted  as  a  just  and  accurate  economical  thought  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
free  entry  of  raw  materials,  which  I  do  not  consider  correct.  From  my  own 
standpoint,  the  result  of  the  free  entry  of  raw  materials  is  just  this:  The  first 
effect  of  it  is  to  cheapen  the  process  of  production  to  the  manufacturer,  because 
the  raw  material  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product  after  it  has  gcMie 
through  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  first  effect  of  cheapening  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer  Is  to  increase  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  effect  of  increasing  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  stimu- 
late that  particular  manufacturing  business  and  to  invite  more  people  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  because  of  its  high  profit.  The  second  effect  upon  the  raw  material 
itself  is  to  increase  the  demand  for  it  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  stimu- 
lated business,  and  increasing  the  demand  for  the  raw  material  necetisarily 
increases  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  the  extent  of  the  increased  d<»maiid. 
whatever  that  nmy  be.  So  that  frequently  it  happens  that  while  the  Ttatural 
effect  of  taking  the  duty  off  the  raw  material  is  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  that  effect  is  partially  counterbalanced  and  sometimes  for  a  time 
wholly  counterbalanced  by  the  much-increased  demand.  Whether  that  has 
happened  in  this  case  of  hides,  to  which  he  has  referred,  I  do  not  knew. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  happens  to  the  manufacturer  after  that?  Increased 
competition,  which  is  invited  by  increased  profits,  leads  to  a  decreased  price. 
It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  a  raw  material  used 
by  a  manufacturer  leads  immediately  to  a  decrease  of  the  price  of  the  finished 
product.  But  after  the  process  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  the 
invited  competition  to  come  into  play,  the  increased  competition  competing  for 
buslne.«<s  in  the  manufactured  product  decreases  the  price  of  the  finished  product- 
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And  that  happens  In  every  case  except  these  two:  Wherever  there  Is  a 
monopoly  of  the  business,  of  course,  real  competition  can  not  be  increased  ant 
the  effect  of  decreased  price  will  not  be  felt,  and  wherever  there  is  a  tariff 
duty  upon  the  finished  product  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive,  or  practically  pit> 
hibitive,  there,  also,  the  natural  effect  which  I  have  described  is  counteracted 
and  nullified.  So  thus  far  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  right;  where  there  is  a 
tariff  duty  upon  a  manufactured  product  high  enough  to  enable  the  Americas 
nuinufacturerM  to  sell  at  an  exorbitant  price  anyhow,  despite  the  cheapened 
cost  of  production  brought  about  by  the  free  entry  of  the  raw  material,  they 
will  try  to  sell  as  close  up  to  the  line  of  the  level  given  by  the  tariff  shelter  as 
they  can,  and  if  there  are  few  enough  of  them  and  they  are  able  to  do  it  they 
will  form  a  so-called  "  trust,"  or,  in  plain  English,  a  combination,  for  the  pur 
Iiose  of  making  that  competitive  effort  ineffective  and  fruitless. 

Mr.  President,  so  much  for  that  There  are  three  sorts  of  a  tarlfE,  Mil 
President,  and  I  am  going  to  turn  schoolmaster  for  a  few  minutes  myself,  ndt 
for  the  Senate,  of  course,  but  because  it  seems  that  this  particular  question  haft 
never  been  sufficiently  clarified  in  the  Congressional  Record.  There  is,  first  a 
tariff  for  protection.  The  rates  under  that  tariff,  if  those  who  are  advocating 
it  and  drawing  a  tariff  bill  are  logical,  will  go  to  the  point  of  prohibition  of 
importations  from  foreign  countries  into  the  domestic  markets.  But  as  Tom 
Carlylc  said.  ''Thank  God  mankind  are  not  logical,"  and  no  protectionist  ever 
yet  existed  who  dared  draw  a  tariff  bill  which  was  logically  protective  all 
through  its  items,  all  along  the  line.  No  tariff  bill  has  ever  been  drawn  by  a 
protectionist  every  duty  of  which  was  prohibitive.  But  as  the  object  of  it  is  t« 
give  the  home  market  to  the  home  producer,  it  could  not  be  completely  suc^ 
cessfnl  unless  the  duties  were  high  oiough  to  exclude  all  foreign  competition. 

Ideally  that  is  the  protective  tariff.  Now,  what  is  ideally  the  free-trada 
tariff — for  that  is  the  next  tariff?  It  is  a  tariff  levied  entirely  upon  noncom* 
peting  articles.  A  free-trade  country,  like  Great  Britain,  may  collect  almoA 
as  much  money  in  tariff  duties  per  annum  as  we  ourselves  do.  But  the  duties 
are  levied  upon  noncompetlng  articles,  with  the  declared  purpose  that  the 
Import  duties  shall  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  home  producer,  and  so  that 
every  dollar  of  cost  added  and  collected  In  price  from  the  consumer  shall  gs 
into  the  Government  treasury,  so  that  there  is  not  even  an  incidental  protection 
to  disturb  the  home  producer,  to  discriminate  against  the  consumer  in  favor 
of  the  home  producer,  or  to  give  advantage  to  one  home  producer  over  another* 

Then  there  is  the  old  hiHtoric  Democratic  tariff  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  la 
)>e(M]Ilar  to  America  alone  of  all  countries.  It  has  never  existed  as  a  fact  upon 
any  statute  book,  but  it  has  been  the  goal  toward  which  Democrats  have  tried 
to  travel.  The  Walker  tariff  of  1846  came  near  it  and  the  tariff  of  1857  still 
nearer.  The  theory  underlying  that  sort  of  tariff  is  this:  First,  that  a  tariff 
is  a  tax :  secondly,  that  it  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer:  thinl.  that  all  taxes  ought 
to  be  as  nearly  as  posi»ibIe  equal,  and  that,  therefore,  tariff  taxes  upon  the 
consumer  otight  to  tax  all  consumers,  and  that  the  various  importations  ou<p;ht 
to  be  divldetl  into  about  three  classes,  roughly  outlined  in  this  way:  Necessities 
of  life  and  necessities  of  manufacturers  in  one  class,  meaning  by  "  necessities 
of  manufacturers  **  what  are  ordinarily  called  natural  products  or  raw  material; 
and  that  u|>on  that  class,  being  necessities,  there  ought  to  be  levied  the  very 
smallest  iH>sslble  duty  consistent  with  the  effective  administration  of  govom* 
ment. 

Then  there  ought  to  be  a  clas8  of  so-called  luxuries — and  I  think  I  am  strik* 
Ing  the  Walker  tariff  idea— and  the  duties  levied  there  ought  to  be  as  high  as 
possible  without  encouraging  smuggling.  Then  there  Is  an  intermediate  class 
between  the  two,  which  we  may  call  the  class  of  comforts,  or  whatever  wt 
choose  to  term  them,  and  ufton  that  class  of  articles  there  ought  to  be  levied  a 
duty  at  what  is  ca1Ie<1  the  maximum  revenue  point,  meaning  by  that  the  maxi- 
mum revenue  point  in  so  far  as  the  Government  requires  a  revenue.  The  ideal 
maximum  revenue  |K>int  is  the  iioint  at  which  the  Government  can  get  the 
highest  point  of  revenue  multiplying  the  rate  by  the  volume  of  Importation. 
Rut  if  the  (Joverunient  does  not  need  that  much,  then,  of  course,  it  will  levy 
a  less  tax,  and  that  Is  the  tariff  which  was  professed  by  Mr.  (Cleveland  and  by 
most  of  the  other  men  who  have  le<l  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  were  a  clean  slate  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  I,  t 
take  It,  would  stand  pretty  nearly  together  upon  what  I  have  just  explained  to 
be  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  But  there  is  not  a  clean  slate.  There  is  not  a 
clean  slate  nationally,  and  there  is  not  a  clean  slate  internationally,  and  the 
difference  between  a  theorist  and  a  statesman  is  that  one  drives  blindly  at  the 
Ideal  desired  and  the  other  drives  at  the  highest  gcKKl  attainable  practical!/ 
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under  existing  conditions  here  and  elsewhere  to  be  met.  Tbere  is  not  a  clean 
slate  nationally.  No  tabula  rasa  there,  because  we  have  In  existence  a  protec- 
tionism which  is  in  the  very  bone  and  blood  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
body  of  the  United  States,  and  nobody  but  a  madman  would  undertake  to  tear 
It  all  down  at  once  or  to  run  through  it  the  delicate  rapier  of  a  delicate  theory. 

You  may  want  to  remove  a  house  to  build  another  one;  but,  if  there  are  other 
bouses  in  that  neighborhood  or  people  close  around,  you  do  not  blow  it  up  with 
dynamite.    You  take  time  about  it. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  changed  the  opinion  or  policy  of  a  lifetime  and  under- 
took to  introduce  free  trade  in  Great  Britain  he  took  10  years  to  complete  his 
work — ^to  reach  the  goal.  Little  by  little  his  work  was  done  and  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  in  the  wake  of  each  tariff  reduction  or  removal,  not  a  soup 
house  or  empty  factories  and  unemployed  labor,  but  plain  and  obvious  and 
pali)able  amelioration  in  the  general  condition  of  the  people. 

Have  you  a  clean  slate  internationally?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  trouble  with 
the  antifree-raw-material  theory  is  Just  that.  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that 
I  would  infinitely  rather  have  a  small  revenue  duty  upon  raw  materials  than 
to  have  them  free  but  for  the  circumstance  which  I  am  going  to  mention  now, 
which  Is  the  difficulty  In  the  way  of  this  theory,  and  that  is  an  International 
industrial  slate  written  all  over,  not  a  tabula  rasa.  •  There  is  not  an  enlightened 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  at  this  time  which  has  not,  wisely  or  unwisely— 
it  makes  no  difference  which — in  violation  of  or  in  obedience  to  soimd  economical 
law,  whichever  it  may  be,  admitted  to  its  manufacturers  free  raw  material. 

What  is  the  result,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
whether  it  accords  with  an  ideal  tariff  system  or  not?  What  is  the  result? 
Are  Senators  going  to  take  the  position  that  they  neither  expect  nor  desire  the 
increase  of  American  manufacturing  productions  beyond  the  point  where  they 
fill  the  home  market?  No.  Democrats,  of  all  men,  least  can  take  that  position. 
We  have  always  contended  that  with  small  tariff  taxes  on  the  finished  product 
and  on  material  and  machinery  used  in  manufacturing  them  our  manufiacturlng 
business  must  grow;  that  other  people  would  buy  from  us  because  we  wonld 
buy  more  from  them ;  and  that  after  awhile  the  world's  market  for  our  manu- 
factures would  come  into  existence,  as  well  as  a  home  market. 

But  whatever  theory  there  may  be  about  it  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
DoHtlcal  line,  this  is  the  fact  of  American  development  and  American  growth: 
fVitli  our  magnificent  resources,  our  magnificent  area  of  domestic  free  trade, 
which  has  had  more  to  do  with  our  prosperity  than  any  other  one  factor,  except 
rhe  intelligence  and  freedom  of  our  people,  our  manufacturing  business  has 
grown  in  the  past,  and  will  grow  until  it  has  overleaped  the  national  boundaries 
and  has  leaped  into  foreign  territory.  It  is  doing  it  now  where  not  overtaxed  at 
home  nor  forbidden  foreign  entry  by  foreign  protective  tariffs. 

It  is  wrong  to  hothouse  manufacturers  by  legislation.  From  my  standpohit 
It  Is  Immoral,  unethical,  and  dishonest  to  levy  a  tribute  upon  one  man  In  order 
to  make  another  prosperous.  I  Join  In  every  word  of  the  eloquent  diatribe 
that  the  eloquent  Senator  from  Texas  has  Just  pronounced  in  his  doquent 
manner  against  the  oppressive  profits  and  the  excessive  wealth  that  have  come 
to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  as  a  favored  class  In  contrast  with  the 
laborers  and  the  farmers.  But  there  Is  Just  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  which  i? 
worse  than  hothousing  the  manufacturer  by  taxation  at  the  expense  of  others 
into  prosperity,  and  that  Is  handicapping  him  by  taxation  Into  a  condition 
where  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers  is  hopeless. 

If  English  and  German  and  French  manufacturers  can  bring  In  their  raw 
materials  free,  and  if  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  bring  his  in  free, 
then  you  have,  by  fixing  a  tax  upon  the  raw  materials,  handicapped  by  legli- 
lation  your  own  manufacturer  until  he  is  hopeless,  outside  of  your  own  boundt- 
ries.  to  do  business  except  in  those  few  cases  where  the  suiter iorlty  of  his 
genius,  the  superiority  of  his  organization,  the  freedom  from  excessive  mllltarr 
taxation  and  burdens,  the  freedom  from  various  other  oppressive  regulations, 
will  enable  him,  notwithstanding  the  handicap,  to  compete  and  excel. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  the  right  Democratic  position 
from  the  moral  standpoint — and  this  tariff  question  Is  a  moral  question.  I 
Join  with  a  great  Democrat  in  saying  that  it  is  no  more  righteous  to  commit 
larceny  by  operation  of  law  than  it  is  to  commit  it  in  violation  of  law.  Gorem- 
nient  has  a  right  to  tax  me  5  per  cent,  10  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent, 
to  take  all  I  have  if  it  be  necessary  for  governmental  and  public  pnrposeflt  ft^ 
maintain  the  Government,  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  country,  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  educate  the  children  of  the  people.    More 
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tban  that,  it  has  the  right  not  only  to  take  all  I  have,  but  to  take  all  I  am, 
take  me  myself*  aad  pot  me  on  the  firing  line  as  food  for  gunpowder,  but  it  has 
not  a  right  to  take  one  nickel  out  of  my  pocket  or  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
humblest  negro  who  is  laboring  on  my  cotton  plantation  or  the  preacher  on  his 
circuit  or  the  clerk  at  his  counter  to  give  it  to  any  man.  If  the  GoTemment 
does  not  need  it,  then  the  Government  has  no  right  to  deflect  it  to  aid  the  busi- 
ness of  another  man,  whether  that  man  be  a  farmer  or  whether  he  be  a  miner 
or  whether  he  be  a  manufacturer,  I  do  not  care. 

And  when  the  Senator  from  Texas  tells  me  that  he  can  not  attack  and  can 
not  join  in  an  onslaught  and  a  cliarge  upon  the  bold,  fortified  lines  of  the 
enemy,  where  the  rifle  pits  of  the  protectionists  who  are  receiving  agricultural 
protection  duties  are  stationed,  and  now  and  here  accessible  to  attack,  simply 
because  he  can  not  at  the  same  time  take  the  still  higher  point  where  the  rifle 
pits  are  filled  by  people  who  are  receiving  benefits  through  protectionist  duties 
on  manufactured  articles,  there  is  where  he  and  I  differ. 

Protectionism  is  my  enemy,  the  enemy  of  my  people,  the  enemy  of  my  labor, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  enemy  of  right,  morality,  and  economic  ethics.  Wher- 
ever I  see  a  protectionist  duty  I  shall,  if  I  can,  abolish  it,  and  sometimes  when 
things  are  bundled  up  together  so  that  I  can  not  get  them  apart  I  will  abolish 
even  a  revenue  duty  if  by  doing  it  I  can  reduce  in  whole  or  in  part  of  other 
duties  which  are  protectionist  duties. 

Now,  what  is  all  this  talk  about  the  great  distinction  between  putting  a  small 
duty  on  a  thing  and  putting  it  on  the  free  list?  What  does  it  amount  to  after 
all?  The  first  and  the  second  are  questions  of  reducing  taxes  paid  by  (be 
consumer.  Suppose  on  a  thing  there  is  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  and  you  reduce  it 
to  5  per  cent,  you  have  reduced  duties,  that  is  all.  Suppose  it  bears  a  duty  of 
10  per  cent  and  you  reduce  it  to  nothing,  you  have  reduced  duties,  that  is  all. 
Ton  have  untaxed  the  people  to  that  extent.  Bven  if  it  were  true  that  untax- 
ing the  consumer  as  far  as  the  raw  material  is  concerned  would  not  go  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  immediately,  I  would  still  do  it,  hoping  that  I  would  get  a 
chance  at  the  other  fellow  at  the  finished-product  end  of  the  line  of  legislative 
larceny  later  on,  and  when  I  got  it  I  would  take  advantage  of  it 

But  there  is  nothing  more  childlike  and  bland  than  telling  me  that  when  you 
put  raw  material  upon  the  free  list  you  are  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturer,  unless  in  the  cases  where  the  manufacturer  is  in  a  position 
where  by  virtue  of  monopoly  or  something  else  he  can  absolutely  or  substan- 
tially control  and  fix  prices.  The  stimulation  of  business  by  cheapening  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  and  the  higher 
temptation  held  out  by  higher  profits  in  business  will  bring  about  the  competi- 
tion which  will  bring  about  the  price  reduction.  It  is  true  that  removing  a 
duty  upon  raw  materials  merely  enables  the  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  prices. 
while  reducing  the  duty  upon  the  finished  product  forces  him  to  do  it 

But  I  do  emphasize  this,  that  when  you  come  to  fix  the  point  of  price 
reduction  toward  which  you  shall  force  him  it  is  very  largely  fixed  by  the  factor 
of  the  rate  of  duty  upon  the  raw  material.  If  you  will  take  a  raw  material  and 
tax  it  20  or  25  per  cent  then  you  can  not  in  common  fairness  and  common 
justice  and  common  sense  reduce  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  as  much  as 
you  otherwise  could  by  fully  that  20  or  25  per  cent  If  you  do  It  anyhow,  you  are 
committing  a  worse  wrong  than  hothousing  by  taxing  an  industry  into  prosi^erity. 
You  are  committing  the  crime  of  handicapping  by  taxation  a  production  which 
would  without  your  handicap  have  a  fair  chance  and  an  equal  opportunity  with 
the  foreigner. 

If  I  understand  the  Democratic  doctrine,  it  Is  this:  The  goal  is  to  divorce 
just  as  far  as  we  can  government  from  big  business  and  big  business  from 
government  and  to  take  the  Government  out  of  the  business  of  t>eing  a  silent 
partner  in  private  enterprise.  Under  our  system,  where  no  direct  taxes  can 
be  levied  except  when  they  are  apiK>rtioned  between  the  States,  we  could  not,  if 
we  wanted  to,  resort  to  a  free-trade  tariff;  but  we  can  levy  just  as  few  taxes  as 
possible;  and  unless  we  want  to  handicap  our  manufacturers  in  the  foreign 
market  we  have  got  to  give  them  the  same  opportunity  to  buy  their  raw 
material  here  as  the  foreigner  has  there.  Unless  we  want  to  handicap  them  even 
In  the  home  market,  when  we  come  to  fixing  tiiriff  rates  we  have  got  to  put  as 
much  more  tax  on  the  finished  product  as  amounts  to  the  tax  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial. So  you  have  absolutely  handicapped  them,  not  only  in  foreign  markets  but 
in  the  home  market  by  making  them  charge  a  higher  price  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  profit,  thus  decreasing  the  volume  of  their  business  in  your  home 
market 
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Therefore,  while  I  would  theoretically,  and  if  I  had  a  clean  slate,  operate 
vith  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  having  taxes  on  all  imports,  so  that  all  con- 
aumers  might  be  made. to  contribute  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  he  and  I 
iroiild  not  then  differ  very  far,  yet  confronting  actual  conditions,  as  they  are  to- 
day here  and  abroad,  he  and  I  differ  about  to  the  extent  that  I  have  Indicated. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Democratic  Party  as  a  whole  in  this  House  and  in  the 
•ther  is  taking  the  position  which  It  seems  to  me  is  right. 

I  am  so  constituted  that  I  do  not  like  ever  to  sit  down  without  taking  notice 
•f  a  misapplied  anecdote,  if  there  is  any.  I  have  heard  many,  many  times  that 
•Id  story  about  the  sheep  being  sheared  backward  and  the  man  who  said,  "  He 
lad  never  been  able  to  look  a  sheep  in  the  face  after  the  Democrats  took  the 
duty  oflT  of  wool."  I  think,  like  most  of  you,  my  fellow  Democrats.  I  have  heard 
it  from  Republican  lips  told  upon  the  Democratic  Party.  They  told  it  all  over  the 
•ountry.  I  reckon  they  told  it  out  in  Idaho,  out  in  Wyoming,  out  in  Colorado, 
and  everywhere  in  the  country.  I  see  the  smile  upon  the  face  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heybum],  and  I  expect  he  told  it  himself.  So  it  just  hap- 
pened accidentally,  of  course,  that  even  the  anecdote  of  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Texas  was  to-day  Republican.  But  he  lias  amended  it  to  make  it  a  tariff- 
for-revenue  anecdote ;  that  is  to  say,  he  amended  it  from  the  way  I  heard  it.  I 
always  heard  that  the  man  merely  said,  " Oh,  yes;  that  is  all  right;  but  I  have 
■ever  been  able  to  look  a  sheep  in  the  face  since  they  put  wool  od  the  tree  list.** 
tly  friend  adds,  "  and  kept  the  high  duty  on  the  finished  woolen  products.'* 

Mr.  Hetbubit.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  smiling 
fentleman  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  If  the  Senator  will  not  be  interrupted,  I  think  the  reason  why 
Itey  were  not  able  to  look  a  sheep  in  the  face  after  they  had  taken  the  duty  off 
tf  wool  was  because  the  sheep  had  disappeared. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  not  the  way  the  story  goes ;  but  there  is  nobody  in  this 
Chamber  who  can  l)etter  explain,  elongate,  or  diversify  any  statement,  even  an 
anecdote,  than  the  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  anecdote  with  the  amendment  but  for  the  fact  that  I  do  not  find  the 
0heep  are  Increasing  in  the  United  States  very  rapidly  even  now  after  a  long 
time  ef  high  duties  upon  wool,  and  I  do  find  that  sheep  raising  thus  far  at  any 
late,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  capable  of  supplying  the  increased  and  increasing 
American  demand  for  wool.    That  leads  me  to  another  thing. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  do  not  desire  to  Interrupt  the  Senator  if  It  would  disturb  the 
fine  of  his  argument,  but  I  wanted  to  make  the  suggestion,  based  upon  the  facts, 
that  it  took  about  one  year  for  the  sheep  to  disappear,  and  it  takes  about  seven 
years  to  reinstate  the  sheep  business  after  the  duty  has  been  restored. 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  well.  I  do  not  believe  I  care  to  go  into  that  except  to 
Miy  this 

Mr.  Heybubn.  We  will  go  into  it  later. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  anything  in  the  world  can  disappear  quicker  than  it 
oan  reappear — a  sheep  or  an  oak  tree.  It  is  a  truism  in  itself.  I  am  not  going 
fD  undertake  to  deny  it.  Even  the  Senator  ftom  Idaho  or  I  could  disappear 
quicker  than  another  man  could  reappear. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Of  course,  I  will  respect  the  Senator's  wish  not  to  pursue  the 
9DlVject,  but  if  it  would  not  be  an  intrusion  upon  him  I  would  suggest  that  :i8 
«oo»  as  sheep  were  no  longer  profitable  but  were  rather  an  encumbrance  because 
«f  their  lack  of  value  they  disappear  just  as  soon  as  they  could  be  driven  or 
pipped  from  the  ranches.  But  ^eep  flocks  are  not  produced  in  oue  year.  It 
tnkes  several  years  to  reinstate  the  sheep  industry  after  it  has  been  driven  trnt. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  well,  it  has  been  14  years  since  this  "  great  tragetiy  '*  con- 
oeming  sheep  occurred. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  We  have  the  sheep  now  and  we  want  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  the  sheep  are  not  increasing  in  proportion  oltlier  to 
Qopulatlon  or  other  agricultural  production,  or  in  proportion  to  manufacttirins 
production,  or  in  proportion  to  national  wealth  or  national  demand  for  wool  and 
woolens. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  We  arc  the  third  largest  wool-producing  State  in  the  TTnlt«l 
States. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  I  am  not  talking  about  a  particular  State. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  We  have  the  sheep  and  we  want  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  talking  about  wool  in  the  United  States.  My  heavens* 
what  in  the  world  has  the  percentage  of  wool  grown  in  Idaho  as  compared  with 
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other  States  got  to  do  with  the  ques^tion  of  a  tariff  aud  oiir  being  able  to  pro- 
duce a  sufflciency  of  wool  for  American  domestic  consumption? 

Mr.  Heyburn.  It  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute,  but  I  want  to  answer  you.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  truth  that  every  frontier  State  passes  through  its  pastoral  stage.  They 
begin  by  raising  cattle  and  sheep  and  things  of  that  sort  Then  later  on  they 
begin  to  substitute  the  production  of  cereals  and  cotton  and  so  forth  for  it.  Still 
later,  diversifying  their  industries  as  welt  as  their  agriculture,  they  have  manu- 
factures, and  all  that.  There  always  has  been  a  period  in  the  United  States 
when  there  were  States  out  in  the  West  that  were  increasing  their  number  of 
head  of  sheep  and  when  there  were  States  in  the  Blast  that  were  decrea:9hii; 
theim.  That  will  go  on  Just  as  long  as  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  pursues 
Its  usual  course  and  pastoral  conditions  give  way  before  increased  density  of 
population  and  diversification  of  industry  and  higher-priced  lands,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Heybvrn.  I  would  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the.  otflclnl  figures.  The 
value  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1896  was  $65,000,000,  and  to-day  it  is 
$233,000,000.    So  they  do  not  seem  to  have  disappeared  under  the  existing  tariff. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  sellhig  price!  Yes!  Now,  will  the  gentleman  read  the 
figures  for  the  last  10  years,  or  hand  it  to  me  and  I  will  read  them  for  the  Inst 
two  years;  i.  e.,  the  number  of  sheep.  The  gentleman  has,  I  fear,  resorted  to  the 
old  trick  of  argumentation,  which  is  to  go  back  to  an  initial  year  about  as  bad 
as  could  be  found.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  1891,  1892,  1898,  1894,  1895, 
down  to  1896,  were  years  of  great  hardship,  when  nil  sorts  of  values  were  going 
down  and  all  sorts  of  production  was  discouraged  here  and  elsewhere.  The  gen- 
tleman has  taken  one  of  those  years  and  then  taken  a  very  highly  prosperous 
year  14  years  later  aud  compared  the  two.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is  this, 
and  I  am  making  it  to  the  Republican  intellect:  The  whole  theory  of  protec- 
tionism rests,  if  it  rests  rightly  on  anything  at  all,  upon  the  principle  that  by 
encouraging  home  production  you  finally  bring  about  a  volume  of  productiou 
which  is  sufficient  for  home  consumption,  and  that  by  thus  bringing  the  field  of 
coiu[)etition  into  the  encouraged  business  you  reduce  prices.  The  whole  theory 
of  protection  rests  upon  this  basis,  that  you  want  to  produce  the  encouraged  or 
"protected  thing  in  quantities  sufficient  for  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Oallinqeb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  if  you  find  anything  concerning  which  that  is  hopeless, 
and  you  are  compelled  to  admit  from  past  history  that  you  have  not  done  it 
with  regard  to  wool,  and  that  you  can  not  do  it,  then  the  theory  of  protection 
quoad  that  particular  thing — wool — has  failed. 

Now,  as  to  wool,  you  have  never  suci*eeded  in  protecting  it,  hothousiug  it  into 
a  production  of  a  volume  sufficient  for  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  In  one  minute.  There  was  a  time  at  which  the  American 
people  produced  wool  to  export,  and  under  various  tariff  systems  later — several 
of  them  protective ;  indeed,  for  the  most  part  protective — the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  wool  needed  for  American  consumption  and  the  amount  of  wool 
grown  in  America  has  increased  rather  than  decreased. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  has  announced  a  new  doctrine, 
which  is  that  we  protect  an  article  for  the  purt)ose  of  enabling  our  own  country 
to  produce  it  to  the  extent  of  fully  supplying  the  wants  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  announce  that  tbat  is  what  I  regard  as  a  Republican  doc- 
trine; it  is  not  mine. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  No  ;  that  is  the  Senator's  declaration,  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  home  consuni|)tiou.  Would  the  Senator  apply  that  to  sugar  and 
rice?  Would  he  take  the  tariff  off  of  sugar  and  rice  because  we  do  not  produce 
enough  to  supply  our  own  i^eople? 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  The  Senator  has  no  special  favoritism  in  the  way  of  production. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Would  the  Senator  remove  those  duties  because  our 

Mr.  WiixiAMS.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not  now  advocating  free  wool 
for  that  matter;  and  here  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  he  said 
he  would  much  prefer  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  wool  to  no  duty  at  all.  because 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  rea liases  that  the  Government  must  have  revenue, 
and  he  would  not  give  away  all  that  revenue  for  nothing ;  and  because,  in  the 
second  place,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  believes  that  20  per  cent  duty  on 
wool  after  a  few  years  will  bring  more  money  into  the  Treasury  than  44  per 
cent  duty  upon  wool  now  does. 
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Mr.  Gallinger.  The  Senator  manifestly  has  been  advocating  free  raw  mate- 
rial.   I  do  not  think  wool  is  a  raw  material. 

Mr.  WiLLiAHS.  Then  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  simply  awkwardly 
expressed  himself.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been  tryinjg  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  to  deplore  and  regret  that  the  Democratic  Party  should 
be.  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  making  a  feti^  of  free  raw  mate- 
rial  and  the  other  is  making  a  fetish  of  antifree  raw  material,  and  to  express 
his  own  determination  to  tear  down  protectionism  by  the  easiest  possible 
methods  that  he  can  find,  regardless  of  either  theory.  That  is  the  question. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  long  run,  if  we  were 
going  to  carry  our  manufactures  into  other  countries,  we  would  have  to  have 
free  raw  material,  or  else  the  other  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  would  have 
to  tax  their  raw  material. 

Mr.  GALLII70EB.  I  have  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  harmony  that  prevails 
to-day  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  Chamber. 

2Ar.  Williams.  The  harmony  is  complete,  I  think,  except  as  to  three  or  four. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  very  much  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger 
expressed  himself  in  The  Rivals,  when  he  said: 

The  quarrel  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands ;  we  should  only  spoil  it  by  trying  to 
explain  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  not  answered  my  question.  When  the 
Senator  says  sheep  have  not  increased  under  the  protection  policy  he  ought  to 
go  to  the  record,  because  the  record  is  that  in  1896 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  In  1896,  under  a  Democratic  tariff,  sheep  in  this  country 
were  valued  at  $65,000,000,  and  to-day  they  are  worth  $233,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  heard  that.    That  Is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  There  has  been  a  progressive  increase  year  by  year  since  the 
enactment  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  understand  that  trick  of  argumentation,  taking  a  very  low 
initial  year. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  But  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  allow  me, 
I  shoul(l  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the  number  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  the  number. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  the  figures  here.  There  has  be«i 
practically  no  increase  for  the  last  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  order  to  get  this  right,  I  will  read  it.  The  number  of 
sheep  in  1896  was  32,000,000.  I  am  reading  round  numbers,  not  all  the  figures. 
In  1898  they  had  decreased  to  29,000,000,  a  decrease  of  only 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Senator  is  reading  the  wrong  column. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  Senator  is  reading  the  wrong  column  entirely. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  see;  I  am  reading  about  oxen. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  Senator  is  reading  the  oxen  column  In  place  of  the  sheep 
column. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  is  right:  they  are  side  by  side.  I  will  read  It. 
I  am  reading  it  merely  to  get  it  in  the  Record,  so  as  to  show  I  am  not  trying  to 
avoid  any  figures  of  any  sort.  The  same  result  follows  as  to  sheep,  except,  of 
course,  there  are  different  numbers. 

In  1896  the  number  of  sheep  was  thirty-eight  and  a  quarter  millions,  In  round 
numbers.  In  1897  it  was  thirty-^ix  and  three-quarter  millions,  In  round  num- 
bers. Perhaps  I  had  better  read  the  exact  figures,  so  that  they  may  go  into 
the  Record. 

In  1896,  38,298,783.  In  1897,  36,818,643.  In  1898  they  increased  in  number  to 
37,656,960.    In  1899  they  increased  to  39,114,453. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Protection  was  getting  in  its  work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  it  was  setting  in  awfully  slowly,  if  it  is  taken  in  com- 
parison with  the  increase  in  population  and 

Mr.  Gallinger.  A  couple  of  millions  a  year. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  the  increase  in  practical  enterprises  of  every  description. 
If  the  Senator  will  let  me  read  the  figures  first,  then  he  can  argue  later. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  1900,  41,883,065:  and  then  the  next  year  there  was  a  jump, 
and  there  were,  in  1901,  59,756,718;  then,  in  1902,  62,039,091;  then,  in  1903, 
63,964,876,  in  round  numbers,  64,000,000 ;  and  then,  in  1904,  it  dropped  to  51,630,- 
144,  a  drop  of  6,000,000  in  one  year;  then,  in  1906,  it  went  up  to  50,631,619;  in 
1907,  53,240,282 ;  in  1908,  54,631,000 ;  in  1909,  56,084,000 ;  and  in  1910,  57,216,000. 
From  1896  to  1910,  in  14  years,  an  increase  in  round  numbers  of  19,000,000  in 
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tbe  number  of  sheep,  out  of  a  preseut  total  of  57,000,000  in  round  nuoabera. 
Nineteen  is  33^  per  cent  of  57.  Divide  that  percentage  by  14  to  set  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep.  The  result  is  not  astounding,  to  say 
The  least.  In  1901  sheep  for  the  first  time  got  back  to  what  they  had  been  in 
18S6,  and  passed  it. 

Mr.  Gallinocb.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  one  word,  I  will 
be  through  and  I  shall  not  interrupt  him  further 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  mind  interruptions. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  are  mailing 
pl^s  In  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  they  have  even  got  a  so-called 
farmers*  free  list.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  sheep  on  the  farms  was  $66,000,000 
and  in  1910  it  was  $233,000,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  the  protective  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party  we  are  doing  pretty  well  by  the  farmer,  so  far,  at  least, 
as  the  sheep  producer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes.  I  could  increase  the  value  of  bananas — or  rather  the 
price ;  they  would  have  no  higher  value — in  the  United  States,  too,  very  largely 
by  simply  putting  a  very  large  duty  on  them  and  robbing  the  consumer  out  of 
just  that  much  in  the  shape  of  tax-made  price.  There  is  not  any  great  secret 
about  that    That  is  the  reason  I  read  the  numbers  instead  of  the  prices. 

Now.  the  question  remains  upon  this  bill.  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  reduc- 
tions on  all  of  the  duties  on  manufactured  products  which  are  made  in  this  bill ; 
I  am  willing  to  face  a  print-paper  trust  with  free  paper,  which  is  a  finished 
product,  and  with  free  wood  pulp,  as  well  as  free  pulp  wood.  I  am  willing  to 
reduce  the  duty  on  dressed  meat  to  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  reduced  here,  and 
I  would  be  willing  to  reduce  it  more.  I  am  willing  to  put  the  articles  which  are 
placed  on  the  free  list  here  on  the  free  list  as  regards  Canada.  I  would  not  put 
all  of  them  on  the  free  list  as  regards  the  whole  world,  because  I  think  it  would 
needlessly  violate  the  symmetry  of  the  tariff  and  would  needlessly  sacrifice 
revenue  that  is  needed.  I  am  wlUiug  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  it  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  pro  tanto  upon  the  American  people,  and  if  Senators  could  con* 
vince  me  that  it  did  not  reduce  taxes  over  $r>00  I  would  still  vote  for  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  I  are  the  best  of  friends  personally  and  politi- 
cally, and  are  going  to  remain  so.  I  sat  Ht  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  the  other 
House  when  he  was  the  minority  leader  of  that  body,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  I  learned,  although  older  in  years  though  younger  in  service  than  he, 
many  a  lesson  of  Democracy ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  is  teaching  me  practical 
Democracy  to-day,  and  I  believe  that  he  will  come  to  a  time  when  he  will  see  it 
I  regret  that  even  for  the  moment  he  should  be  out  of  touch  with  the  new  Dem- 
ocratic House  and  with  the  Democratic  part  of  the  Senate.  I  expect  to  see  him 
in  the  future  right  nine  times  where  he  is  wrong  once  on  tariff  questions,  but  I 
think  he  Is  wrong  now,  and  I  could  not  keep  my  seat  after  this  lecture  to  the 
Democracy  of  the  country,  but  rose  to  express  my  conviction,  at  any  rate,  that 
I  am  a  Democrat  in  spite  of  the  i)ositlon  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  that 
the  Democratic  House  Is  Democratic,  and  that  these  Democratic  S^iators  are 
Democratic,  and  tliat  in  voting  for  this  reciprocity  bill  we  are  casting  a  vote  at 
least  not  undemocratic.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  my  apology  for  the  few  unnec- 
eeaaiy  remarks  that  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President  when  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  declared  that 
I  am  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  he  forgot  that  when  Interrupted  I 
was  denouncing  a  tariff  bill  enacted  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  approved  by 
a  Republican  President  He  forgot  also  that  when  denouncing  the  law  which 
placed  hides  on  the  free  list  without  palcing  boots,  shoes,  and  leather  there  with 
them,  I  was  repeating  what  all  of  my  Democratic  issociates  in  the  last  Con- 
gress said  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  just  want  to  say  tliat  you  and  I  are  both  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  free-list  bill,  of  course.  The  only  difference  is  that  I  do  not  want 
it  as  an  amendment  here. 

Mr.  Bailbt.  But  the  Senator  had  no  right,  and  no  other  Democratic  Senator 
bad  any  right,  to  project  himself  into  my  criticism  of  the  action  of  a  Republican 
Congress  with  the  suggestion  that  I  am  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
Who,  sir,  are  his  allies?  The  Republican  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee; 
he  marches  side  by  side  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ixnlge],  and  almost  every  stalwart  pro- 
tectionist on  that  side.  One  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  cordial,  letters 
which  came  to  the  President  indorsing  this  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada 
was  from  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  the  hi^h  pries^t  of  protection.  Was  he  apt  to 
volimteer  his  approval  uf  a  Democratic  measure?  No  more  than  President  Tafl 
was  to  originate  one.    Giving  aid  nnd  comfort  to  the  enemy!     Is  not  Aldrich 
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With  you  and  against  me?  Is  not  Penrose  with  you  and  against  me?  Is  Lodge 
not  with  you  and  against  me?    Is  Root  not  with  you  and  against  me? 

An  overwlielming  majority  of  tlie  Republicans  in  the  Senate  will  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  against  me  on  this  motion ;  and  I  could,  there- 
fore, with  better  reason,  say  that  he  is.  acting  with  the  enemy.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  forgets  when  he  taunts  me  with  being  in  a  minority  among 
Democrats  that  he  is  with  the  majority  among  Republicans  on  this  motion. 
Such  an  expression  was  neither  just  nor  generous.  Probably  I  will  not  be  able 
hereafter  to  return  that  taunt ;  for  if  he  thinks  I  ought  to  surrender  my  opinion 
to  the  majority  on  this  question  he  will  think  it  right  for  him  to  do  so  on  all 
Dther  questions,  and  he  may  never  be  in  a  minority  of  our  party. 

I  am  as  good  a  party  man  as  any  good  citizen  ought  to  be ;  but  when  I  must 
prove  my  democracy  by  supporting  the  policy  of  a  Republican  President,  I  will 
revise  my  rules  for  determining  my  party  affiliation.  When  I  must  establish 
toy  fealty  to  the  Democratic  Party  by  following  the  flag  so  gallantly  borne  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose]  I  will  take  a  new  inventory  of 
my  opinions.  He  is  a  Republican  of  the  stalwart  kind  and  he  never  voted  a 
Democratic  ticket  or  scratched  a  Republican  ticket  in  his  life.  I  can  understand 
bow  he  would  feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  party  loyalty  to  support  this  adminis- 
tration measure;  but  we  have  indeed  fallen  upon  strange  times  when  a  Demo- 
t^ratic  Senator  upbraids  a  fellow  Democrat  for  refusing  to  sustain  a  Republican 
President.  I  have  been  here  for  more  than  20  years  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi can  not  find  a  single  instance  where  any  Republican  President  lias  ever 
relied  on  me  to  help  pass  one  of  his  administration  measures. 

Under  that  Democratic  administration  from  1893  to  1897  I  helped  to  do  some 
things  which  I  did  not  think  it  wise  to  do.  I  helped  pass  the  Wilson  bill  when 
1  knew  it  was  hot  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  principled  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  and  if,  sir,  my  party  shall  be  called  back  to  power  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  will  find  it  necessary  to  yield,  on  rare  occasions  only,  let  us  hope, 
but  at  lea^  on  some  occasions,  my  individual  opinion  for  the  sake  of  party 
unity;  and  I  will  cheerfully  do  so  when  the  good  to  be  accomplished  is,  upon 
the  whole,  greater  than  the  evil. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that  he  and  I  both  favor  the  free-list  bill ; 
but  that  he  does  not  want  it  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  I  will  take  it  in 
any  fair  way  that  I  can  get  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  surest  way  to  get  it  is  to 
engraft  it  on  the  reciprocity  bill  which  the  President  so  much  desires,  and  thna 
t:ompel  him  to  give  the  country  what  we  say  it  ought  to  have,  or  make  him 
deny  his  administration  the  achievement  which  he  has  publicly  and  repeatedly 
proclaimed  a  signal  triumph  of  statesmanship. 

The  President  might  veto  this  free-list  bill  if  It  were  sent  to  him  as  a  aepa- 
irate  matter,  but  he  would  be  a  madman  to  veto  the  reciprocity  bill  in  order  to 
prevent  the  free-list  bill  becoming  a  law  if  he  thinks  the  reciprocity  bill  worth 
half  the  effort  he  has  made  to  pass  it,  for  the  free  list  does  not  signify  much 
X}ue  way  or  the  other.  It  is  of  so  little  real  consequence  that  I  would  never  say 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  it  will  compensate  them  fur  a  fraction  of 
the  injury  which  the  Canadian  treaty  inflicts  upon  them.  It  gives  them  free 
Implements ;  but  implements  can  now  be  imported  free  from  all  countries  except 
from  those  which  levy  a  duty  on  similar  articles  from  our  country.  Farm  im- 
plements from  our  greatest  commercial  rival  are  now  free,  and  this  will  sub- 
tract but  little  from  their  price.  It  puts  cotton  bagging  and  cotton  ties  on  the 
free  list,  but  that  will  be  worth  to  the  cotton  planters  of  the  Sooth  only  about 
10  cents  a  bale  on  their  cotton.  It  puts  salt  on  the  free  list;  but  the  salt  bill 
t>f  an  average  family  for  a  whole  year  would  not  be  equal  to  the  protection  on  a 
single  wool  bat  at  42  per  cent.  The  whole  saving  to  the  agricultural  people  of 
the  United  States  will  not  be  10  per  cent  of  what  they  lose  on  the  wheat  crop 
if  the  Canadian  treaty  shall  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  10  cents  a  bushel.  But 
it  will  be  worth  something  to  our  farmers,  and  all  Democrats  should  zealously 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  farmers*  free  list  is  voted  down,  as  it  will  be,  I 
«hall  offer  the  woolen  schedule  as  it  passed  the  House,  with  some  important 
amendments.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  duty  on  cheap  clothes  and  cheap  blankets 
ought  to  be  higher  than  the  duty  on  Brussels  carpets,  and  so  I  have  trans- 
posed those  duties.  I  have  reduced  the  duty  on  all  woolen  goods  except  the 
finer  grades  of  carpets  to  30  per  cent,  and  I  have  raised  the  duty  on  wool  to 
^0  per  cent. 

What  will  those  gentlemen  who  from  time  to  time  have  insinuated  that  I 
•am  a  protectionist  say  to  that  change?    The  people  buy  woolen  goods,  and  I 
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am  trying  to  reduce  the  duty  on  them  from  42  to  30  per  cent ;  the  manufacturers 
buy  wool,  and  I  am  trying  to  increa^  the  duty  on  it  from  20  i)er  cent  to  SO  per 
cent  Who  will  call  that  protection?  Is  it  protection,  sir,  to  demand  that 
when  the  manufacturer  imports  his  wool  he  shall  contribute  to  the  support  of 
Ihe  Goverument  the  same  as  the  farmer  does  when  he  imports  his  woolen  goods? 
Is  not  the  manufacturer  better  able  to  pay  a  tax  on  wool  than  the  farmer  is 
to  pay  a  tax  on  woolen  goods?  During  the  debate  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill  Democratic  Senators  declaimed  with  great  vehemence  about  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  and  will  they  tell  me  now  that  the  woolen 
luannfacturer  is  not  able  to  pay  ns  high  a  duty  on  his  wool  as  the  man  of  toil 
and  poverty  must  pay  upon  his  woolen  clothes?  To  say  that,  sir,  is  to  deride 
the  history  and  the  traditions  of  our  party. 

We  have  never  made  an  argument  on  the  tariff  question  which  did  not  ap- 
praise a  revision  of  the  woolen  scliedule  as  much  more  Important  than  any 
iither  tariff  reform  it  is  i)ossibie  to  propose;  and  yet  I  am  told  that  my  amend- 
ment reducing  every  duty  in  the  woolen  schedule  must  be  rejected  be<'ause  its 
adoption  will  Jeopardize  this  treaty,  and  some  who  do  not  really  favor  the 
treaty  say  that  it  must  pass  without  amendment  because  they  believe  it  will 
tend  to  still  further  divide  the  Kepublican  Party.  I  do  not  believe  that.  If 
rbe  Oanailian  treaty  is  wrong,  and  the  Kepublican  Party  passed  it.  we  might 
profit  by  its  mistake;  but  if  it  is  so  bad  as  to  disrupt  the  Kepublican  Party, 
what  must  happen  to  us  If  we  help  to  pass  it?  We  will  simply  neutralize  the 
effect  of  ihe  President's  blunder. 

The  refusal  to  put  the  free  list  and  the  woolen  schedule  on  this  bill  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  idea  that  If  we  do  so  the  President  will  veto  all  of  them.  That 
argoment  when  analysed  simply  means  that  if  we  pass  the  reciprocity  bill, 
which  the  President  so  much  desires,  and  let  him  sign  that  and  lay  it  away  in 
the  archives  of  the  State  Department,  we  will  then  leave  him  free  to  veto  the 
other  bills.  If  the  President  will  veto  Canadian  reciprocity  because  the  free 
list  and  the  woolen  schedule  are  attached  to  it,  will  he  not  veto  the  free  list  and 
the  woolen  schedule  If  presented  to  him  separately?  Certainly  he  will.  If 
be  would  veto  all  of  them  together,  ho  will  certainly  veto  the  two  which  he  does 
not  want  after  we  have  given  him  the  one  which  he  does  want:  and  by  this 
mistaken  course  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  put  themselves  In  the  attitude  of 
aaylng  to  the  w^orld  that  they  set  a  higher  value  on  the  President's  reciprocity 
agreement  than  we  do  on  our  woolen  schedule. 

If  yon  desire  to  destroy  the  protective  system,  let  us  revise  the  woolen  sched- 
ule. That  Is  the  keystone  of  the  protection  arch ;  and  if  we  nullify  that  agree- 
ment between  the  shepherds  and  the  weavers,  made  more  than  40  years  at^ 
and  reiiglonsly  observed  until  now,  that  arch  will  crumble.  Take  the  protection 
fi*om  the  woolen  manufacturer  and  leave  him  a  revenue  duty  only;  take  the  pro- 
tection from  the  woolgrower  and  leave  him  a  revenue  only,  and  you  will  make 
an  Irreparable  breach  in  this  tariff  wall. 

I  am  ready  to  join  yon  In  that.  Are  you,  my  fellow  Democrats,  willing  to 
join  me  in  doing  It?  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  about  the  wool  and  woolens 
amendment.  The  least  of  yon  can  draw  one  and  offer  It,  and  I  will  withdraw 
mine  and  vote  for  yours.  If  one  of  yon  shall  make  it  40,  and  another  shall 
make  It  80,  and  still  a  third  shall  make  it  20  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  alike. 
I  will  vote  for  the  lowest  duty  proposed.  Ton  can  not  cut  the  rate  too  deep  for 
me  All  I  ask  yon  to  do  is  to  cut  it  share  and  share  alike.  I  will  vote  for  as 
low  a  duty  on  wool  as  you  will  vote  for  on  woolen  goods. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  complains  that  I  have  essayed  the  rOle  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  then  proceeds  to  do  the  same  himself.  I  may  have  been  too 
dogmatic  in  manner,  but  I  was  accurate  in  my  matter  while  he  was  not,  and 
I  will  show  him  from  the  Democratic  scriptures  that  he  was  not.  He  declares 
that  In  framing  a  Democratic  tariff  bill  we  must  put  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  manufacturers'  raw  materials  on  the  same  basis.  He  can  find  no  warrant 
for  that  opinion  In  the  platforms  or  in  the  legislation  of  the  Democratic  Party 
until  the  Cleveland  era.  I  have  here  our  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Robert  J. 
Walker  In  his  celebrated  report,  which  was  approved  by  a  Democratic  Congress. 
and  was  universally  accepted  as  a  correct  statement  of  our  position  for  40 
3-eank  Now  let  us  examine  this  report  and  see  if  it  instructs  us  to  treat  the 
manufacturers*  raw  materUiI  as  we  do  the  necessaries  of  life.  Walker  speci- 
fies six  rules  according  to  which  all  tariff  btUs  should  be  constructed,  and,  as 
they  are  brief,  I  will  read  them  to  the  fltinalifc,  Tbey  are  as  follows : 


Ptnt  That  no  more  none/  ahoold  be  tsttMHBlllft  MCtMsry  for  the  wants  of  the 
GovemmoDt,  economically  admlnlaterad. 
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Second.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  article  at>oye  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield 
the  lareeBt  amount  of  revenue. 

Third.  That  below  such  rate  discrimination  may  be  made,  descendine  in  the  scale  of 
duties,  or«  for  imperative  reasons,  the  article  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free 
from  all  duty. 

Fourth.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

Fifth.  That  all  minlmums  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished  and  ad  valorem 
duties  substituted  In  their  place,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  invoices 
and  undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market  value. 

Sixth.  That  the  duty  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible 
throughout  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  word  in  what  I  have  just  read  to  warrant  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  in  saying  that  a  Democratic  tariff  bill  should  treat 
the  manufacturer's  raw  material  the  same  as  the  poor  man's  necessaries  of  life. 
Some  Senators  may  think  that  such  a  warrant  can  be  Implied  from  the  third 
rule,  which  declares  that  below  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  sufficient 
revenue  an  article  may  be,  for  imperative  reasons,  placed  on  the  free  list 
But,  sir.  that  the  profit  or  the  proe^rity  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  an  Impera- 
tive reason  within  the  meaning  of  that  rule  for  placing  his  raw  material  on  the 
free  list  is  made  perfectly  manifest  further  on  in  this  report.  After  indicating 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  Democratic  Party  In  framing  a  tariff 
bill,  Mr.  Walker  proceeded  to  assail  the  Whig  tariff  act  of  1842,  which  he 
strongly  urged  Congress  to  repeal,  and  the  very  first  criticism  he  made  against 
that  law  involved  an  explicit  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  ma- 
terials. I  understand,  of  course,  that  all  Senators  have  read  this  passage,  but 
it  is  so  pertinent  to  the  issue  between  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  myself 
that  I  am  sure  I  will  be  pardoned  for  Reading  it  to  the  Senate  now.  It  runs 
ft 8  follows: 

The  prei^ent  tariff  is  unjust  and  unequal,  as  well  in  its  details  as  in  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  On  some  articles  the  duties  are  entirely  prohibitory  and  oo 
others  there  is  a  partial  prohibition.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  manufactures  and 
aK^inst  agricnlture  by  imposing  many  hl^er  duties  upon  the  manufactured  fabric  than 
upon  the  agricultural  product  out  of  which  it  is  made. 

Could  anything  be  plainer  than  that?  Not  only,  sir,  is  it  Impossible  to  fairly 
imply  any  sanction  for  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  from  the  third  rule 
laid  down  by  Walker  when  read  in  the  light  of  this  declaration,  but  every 
fair-minded  man  must  admit  that  what  I  have  Just  read  goes  further  and 
unequivocally  repudiates  even  the  proposition  to  lay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  on 
the  manufacturer's  finished  product  than  on  the  farmer's  raw  material  out  of 
which  it  is  made.  Not  only  does  Walker's  report  expressly  condemn  the  doc- 
trine of  free  raw  materials,  but  the  act  of  1846,  passed  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  a  Democratic  President,  followed  the  report  in  that 
respect.  Nor  can  we  infer  that  in  levying  fair  duties  on  raw  materials  the 
Democratic  Party  acted  without  any  fixed  purpose,  for  that  very  question 
was  presented  to  the  Senate  while  the  act  of  1846  was  under  consideration 
here.  One  of  the  Whig  objections  to  the  act  of  1846  was  that  it  reversed  the 
policy  of  the  then  existing  law  with  respect  to  raw  materials,  and  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Clayton,  a  Whig  Senator  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  offered  this 
resolution ; 

That  the  bill  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  instructions  to  remove 
the  new  duties  imposed  by  said  bill  in  all  cases  where  any  foreini  raw  material  is  taxed 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  mechanic  or  manufacturer,  so  that  no  other  or  hi^er  duty  shall 
be  collected  on  any  such  raw  material  than  is  provided  by  the  act  of  30th  of  August. 
1842:  and.  further,  so  to  regulate  all  the  duties  imposed  by  this  bill  as  to  raise  a 
revenue  suflQcient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  country. 

On  that  resolution,  which  commanded  the  Democratic  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  it  is  our  Democratic 
duty  to  do,  they  called  the  roll,  and  on  that  roll  call  every  Democrat  In  the 
Senate,  save  and  except  three,  voted  against  it.  The  three  Democrats  who  voted 
for  that  resolution  were  the  two  Democratic  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
a  Democratic  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  when  they  called  the  roll  on  the 
final  pasjsage  of  the  bill  itself  those  same  three  Democratic  Senators  who  had 
voted  for  that  resolution  voted  against  the  act  of  1846. 

That  resolution  was  adopted  with  the  aid  of  these  three  Democratic  Senators 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  It  went  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  one 
afternoon,  and  that  committee  reported  it  back  the  next  morning  without  alter- 
ing a  line  or  a  letter  of  it.  Thus  a  Democratic  Finance  Committee  openly  defied 
the  order  of  the  Senate  and  refused  to  do  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  ^isr 
sissipi':  says  it  is  our  Democratic  duty  to  do,  and  when  the  Democratic  tariff 
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act  of  1846  became  the  law  of  the  land  there  was  no  trace  of  the  free  raw 
material  doctrine  in  it 

That  act  levied  a  duty  on  wool;  that  act  levied  a  duty  on  lumber:  that  act 
levied  a  duty  on  wheat  and  hides,  and  on  all  other  products  of  the  farm  or 
ranch  with  a  single  exception.  The  only  agricultural  product  on  which  it  did 
not  levy  a  duty  was  cotton,  and  at  that  time  no  revenue  could  have  been  col- 
lected on  cotton,  for  none  was  imported.  That  is  not  true  now.  A  duty  of  20 
per  cent  on  cotton  would  to-day  raise  more  than  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
revenue,  and  I  would  cheerfully  vote  to  levy  that  duty.  The  cotton  imported 
comes  from  Bgjrpt,  and  goes  into  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hamp- 
fliilre.  It  is  spaa  into  the  finest  threads  and  fabrics,  which  are  subject  to  a  high 
duty  and  sell  at  a  high  price,  but  the  manufacturers  pay  nothing  on  the  raw 
material 

Mr.  Gallinqer.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  the  Senator  will  i)ermit  me,  I  will  say  that  if  I  ever  have 
an  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  in  voting  for  a  duty  on 
that  cotton  I  will  be  glad  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Bailet.  It  is  due  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  say  that  no 
man  In  this  Senate  is  more  consistent  in  adhering  to  his  doctrine  than  he  is. 
He  is  a  high  protectionist,  and  if  there  is  anything  higher  than  a  high  pro- 
tectionist, he  is  that :  but  he  is  consistently  so,  and  therefore  I  believe,  indeed 
I  know,  he  is  honestly  so.  I  have  great  respect  for  a  man  who  believes  si> 
thorou^ly  in  his  doctrine  that  he  is  always  ready  to  apply  it ;  but  I  have  little 
patience  with  any  man  who  has  so  little  confidence  in  his  doctrine  that  he  is 
always  making  exceptions  to  it  A  man  who  believes  in  the  soundness  of  his 
doctrine  is  always  ready  to  apply  it,  and  every  time  he  admits  the  necessity  of 
making  an  exception  to  it  he  acknowledges  its  unsoundness  to  that  extent  at 
least,  or  else  he  acknowledges  his  own  insincerity. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  makes  a  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  fre^  raw 
material  which  is  certainly  a  curious  one  to  come  from  a  Democrat.  He  says 
that  the  philosophy  of  free  raw  materials  is  that  if  we  give  the  manufacturer 
his  raw  material  free  we  will  increase  his  profits,  and  as  we  increase  hin  profits 
we  will  attract  new  capital  and  new  men  into  the  business,  which  in  tuni  will 
reduce  his  profits.  That  is  precisely  the  argument  which  the  Republicans  have 
long  made  in  favor  of  protection.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Root!  if  it  is  not.  He  is  reluctant  to  agree  with  me,  but  he  has  the  candor  to 
do  so  and  he  nods  his  assent. 

The  Republican  Party  has  told  us  that  If  we  would  Iny  high  duties  on  manu- 
factures and  keep  the  foreigner  out  of  our  markets,  we  would  stimulate  the  es- 
tablishment of  factories,  and  they  would  multiply  until  their  competition  would 
reduce  the  price  of  all  American-made  articles  to  the  lowest  price  consistent 
with  American  wages  and  American  profits;  and  now  comes  the  Senator  from 
Miseisslppi  and  attributes  the  same  effect  to  free  raw  materials,  thus  furnishing 
an  additional  proof  that  free  raw  material  Is  a  device  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  which  Is  only  another  name  for  protection. 

The  Senator  does,  it  Is  true,  qualify  his  statement  ns  to  the  effect  of  froe  raw 
material  by  saying  that  It  will  not  work  out  where  the  market  is  controlled 
by  a  monopoly  or  a  combination.  Mr.  President,  the  Democrats  of  1S40  opi)ose<l 
the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials  long  before  a  combination  or  a  trnst  w;i'« 
ever  organized.  They  denounced  it  then  as  a  species  of  protection  to  the  iiinnii- 
facturer,  and  there  was  no  suggestion  that  a  combination  or  a  trust  would 
interrupt  the  operation  of  a  commercial  law.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
says  that  he  does  not  favor  free  raw  materials,  but  he  also  says  that  a  duty  on 
their  raw  material  will  handicap  our  manufacturers.  .\re  we  not  handicnppinsr 
our  farmers  by  compelling  them  to  pay  a  duty  on  the  manufactures  whi(»h  they 
must  buy?   And  why  handicap  the  farmer  any  more  than  the  manufacturer? 

I>et  me  show  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  how  unequal  and  how  unjtist  h'n 
scheme  would  be.  I-^t  us  take  wool.  If  we  levy  no  duty  on  wool  and  a  duty 
of  40  per  cent  on  woolen  goods,  we  not  only  Impose  a  burden  on  the  |)eople  who 
buy  woolen  goods,  but  we  confer  a  special  favor  on  the  manufacturer.  Th»» 
duty  on  foreign  goods  is  fixed  according  to  their  price  in  the  foreign  niarl^et. 
and  that  price  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  lah<>r 
cost  and  the  capital  cost  of  manufacturing  them.    Those  three  elements  <^>ii;«ti- 
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tute  the  cost  of  all  production.  There  are  what  are  sometimes  called  miscel- 
laneous costs,  like  deterioration,  repairs,  and  so  forth,  but  they  are  properly- 
chargeable  against  capital  cost  in  my  general  dlTlsion.  Therefore,  a  duty  of  40 
per  cent  on  woolen  goods  means  not  only  40  per  cent  on  the  labor  cost  and  the 
capital  cost,  but  40  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  as  well:  and  free 
wool  with  a  40  per  cent  duty  on  woolen  goods  simply  gives  the  manufacturer  a 
bounty  at  least  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  his  raw  material.  Is 
that  right?  Is  it  Just  and  honest  to  encourage  manufactures  in  that  way? 
Certainly,  sir,  it  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  who  advocates  a  special 
privilege  like  that  to  complain  at  me  because  I  demand  an  equal  treatment  of 
the  farmer  with  the  manufacturer.  If  we  must  encourage  manufacture  by  re- 
pealing the  duty  on  what  the  manufacturers  buy  from  the  farmers,  then,  sir, 
let  us  encourage  agriculture  by  repealing  the  duty  on  what  the  farmers  must  buy 
from  the  manufacturers. 

Suppose  we  reduce  all  dp  ties  an  average  of  35  per  cent  and  reduce  them  on 
everything  alike.  Suppose  we  reduce  them  so  that  we  can  go  into  the  urban 
and  rural  precincts  and  say  to  all  classes  "  we  have  reduced  the  duty  on  what 
you  sell,  but  in  equal  ratio  we  have  reduced  the  duty  on  what  you  buy."  What 
fair-minded  voter  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  can  be  dissatisfied  with  us  then? 
But,  if  we  commit  the  folly  of  discriminating  between  classes  we  will  forfeit 
our  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  justice-loving  men,  and  they  will  withdraw 
their  support  from  our  party. 

Mr.  Gallingkb.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  Senator's  discussion.  I  want 
to  suggest  one  question  to  him.  He  says  that  if  we  go  into  the  manufacturing? 
districts  and  say  to  the  operatives  "we  have  reduced  the  duty  on  the  goods 
that  you  manufacture  and  we  have  likewise  reduced  the  duty  on  the  articles 
that  you  buy  " — and  the  Senator  suggests  about  35  per  cent  as  the  average  duty 
that  he  would  think  wise  to  impose — the  operatives  would  be  very  well  satis- 
fied. Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  possibly  has  not  thought  out  this  par- 
ticular point,  that  if  45  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  is  a  protective  duty,  35  per  cent 
may  be  below  the  protective  point,  and  we  might  just  as  well  have  absolute 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  would  not  have  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  Government 
if  we  collected  no  custom  duties. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Exactly  so, 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  Is  the  only  purpose  for  which  I  would  impose  any  tax. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  What  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  was  that  If  we  put  the 
duty  below  the  protective  point  the  operatives  with  whom  he  is  going  to  talk 
are  going  possibly  to  lose  their  employment  and  they  will  have  nothing  what- 
ever with  which  to  buy  these  cheap  goods.  If  the  Senator  or  his  party  is  going 
to  put  the  duty  below  the  point  that  will  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with 
foreign  countries,  the  manufacturers  will,  of  course,  go  out  of  business  and  the 
operatives  will  go  out  of  business  with  the  manufacturers.  We  had  a  little 
experience  of  that  kind  not  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  also  had  an  experience  under  our  system,  and  a  most  profr 
perous  experience  it  was. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  too  late  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  tariff  details  this 
afternoon.  The  truth  is  I  have  been  holding  the  floor  because  I  promised  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  that  I  would  prevent  a  vote  to^ay. 
He  was  not  ready  to  speak,  and  I  told  him  that  he  could  remain  at  home  and 
work  and  that  I  would  see  that  no  vote  was  taken.  As  I  have  now  accomplished 
that  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor,  but  before  I  do  so  I  will  cheerfully  answer  the 
question  propounded  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Let  us  take  what 
all  consider  the  most  Important  schedule  of  the  whole  tariff  law — the  woolen 
schedule.  The  entire  wages  paid  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country 
constitute  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  product. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  true  in  any  country. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows  more  about  the 
woolen  goods  industry  than  any  other  man  In  this  Chamber,  because  he  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  wool  trade;  he  knows  it  from  the  wool  on  the 
sheep  until  the  cloth  goes  into  the  tailor's  shop,  and  he  agrees  with  my  state- 
ment, that  the  entire  wages  of  our  woolen  mills  constitute  less  than  25  percent 
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of  the  value  of  their  product.  Then,  how,  sir,  if  we  leave  a  35  per  cent  duty,, 
are  we  going  to  close  them  up? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbssidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah? 

Mr.  Railet.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  amount 
<*f  wag€^  that  goes  into  woolen  mnnufnctures,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  yams,  ii> 
lilankets,  and  in  cheap  woolen  products  of  any  kind  the  labor  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  from  22i  to  25  per  cent,  but  in  this  country  when  we  manu« 
facture  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  finer  the  cloth  the  greater  percentage  of  labor  in  it. 
So  I  can  not  agree  with  the  Senator  if  he  is  going  to  say  that  25  per  cent 
labor  Is  all  that  is  required  in  manufacturing  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  includes  fine  cloth. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No,  Mr.  President,  In  any  cloth  that  the  American  people  wear» 
{lerhaps  with  the  single  solitary  exception  of  the  very  coarsest  kind  of  tweed. 
Outside  of  that  there  is  in  the  wage  a  great  deal  more  than  25  per  cent  ot 
the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Baiij-it.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  show  the  Senator  how  he  has  nncon-^ 
Piously  fallen  into  a  most  obvious  mistake.  He  assented  to  my  statement  that 
the  total  wages  paid  constitute  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
woolen-mills*  product  and  he  has  also  said  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  manu« 
facture  of  the  cheaper  goods  average  only  about  22  per  cent  of  their  valne^ 
Now,  taking  both  statements  together,  it  is  apparent  on  their  face  that  35  per 
cent  will  more  than  cover  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  of  the  highest  skill, 

Mr.  President,  I  might  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  another  connection  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi — ^and  the  argument  Is  Just  as  good  against  Bepubll- 
oms  as  it  is  against  Democrats — that  the  duty  on  an  imported  article  includes 
a  duty  on  the  labor  cost  as  well  as  on  the  raw  material  and  the  capital  cost^ 
Now.  if  you  levy  a  duty 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  depreciation. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  capital.  That  ought  to  be  charged  against  the  plant, 
I  think  the  economists  agree  that  every  item  of  the  cost  of  production  can  be 
included  in  t)ie  three  elements  I  have  named. 

Now,  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  is  35  per  cent  on  the  raw  material,  35  per  cent 
on  the  capital,  and  35  per  cent  on  the  labor.  That  is  the  protection  which  a 
35  per  cent  duty  affords,  and  as  the  labor  constitutes  less  than  25  per  cent,  how 
f-an  the  laborer  be  deprived  of  employment  because  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ia 
left  on  a  25  per  cent  labor  cost?  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  afraid  of  closing  up  our 
woolen  mills. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  a  substantial  reduc^ 
tion  of  the  tariff  is  inevitable,  and  if  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
stalwart  faction  of  the  Republican  Party  really  believe  that  such  action  wil) 
culminate  in  an  industrial  disaster  they  ought  to  stand  out  of  our  way  and  let 
us  do  that  work.  They  have  no  earthly  chance  to  prevent  the  doing  of  It 
sooner  or  later,  and  If  it  will  bring  the  misfortunes  which  tiiey  preiict,  then 
the  sooner  they  come  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country,  because  the  sooner 
they  will  pass.  Not  only  will  it  be  better  for  the  country,  Mr.  President,  to  do 
this  work  without  delay  since  it  is  certain  to  be  done,  but  it  will  be  better 
for  the  Republican  Party,  because  if  our  revision  of  the  tariff  does  bring  the 
evil  times  which  the  Senator  predicts,  then  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  his 
party  restored  to  public  favor. 

Mr,  President,  before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  desire  to  reciprocate  the  senti^ 
ments  of  cordial  friendship  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  expressed 
toward  me.  It  Is  true,  as  he  says,  that  we  served  long  together  in  the  other 
House  where  we  were  friends,  and  I  am  siire  that  no  difference  of  opinion  can 
establish  a  different  relation  between  us  here.  I  have  endeavored  to  cultivate 
a  tolerence  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  failed  .In 
my  attempt  to  6o  so.  But,  sir.  while  I  ran  tolerate  differences,  I  do  not  fear 
them,  and  If  the  three  or  four  Democrats  who  are  still  voting  with  me  on  this 
question  should  yield,  as  others  have  done  to  the  pressure  of  a  majority,  I 
would  stand  all  the  more  firmly  in  my  place  and  declare  my  convictions.  There 
:ire  worse  things  than  being  in  a  minority,  and  the  gravest  offense  that  any  rep< 
resentatlve  of  the  people  can  commit  is  to  do  what  he  believes  is  wrong  in  order 
to  join  the  majority. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from  Texaa 
had  taken  his  seat. 
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Mr.  President,  some  of  the  history  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bailey]  is  almost  as  erroneous  as  his  opinion  that  a  Democrat  could 
hardly  vote  for  Canadian  reciprocity  and  remain  a  Democrat  npon  the  tarifT 
question  is  unsound. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Albert  Gallatin,  a  great  Democrat  and  a  father  in  the  faith, 
sent  as  his  Treasurer's  report  or  as  a  part  of  his  report,  the  so-called  Free- 
Trade  Memorial,  in  which  he  advocated  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Franklin  Pierce,  I  believe  it 
was,  sent  his  Treasurer's  report  upon  the  tariff  question  in  which  he  advo- 
cated free  raw  material.  The  historical  observation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  the  effect  that  he  would  defy  anybody  to  find  any  Democratic  senti- 
ment or  any  Democratic  doctrine  in  favor  of  free  raw  material  prior  to  the 
Cleveland  regime  I  might  leave  right  there  with  those  two  instances.  But  I 
prefer,  I  believe,  to  go  further  while  I  am  about  it 

Albert  Gallatin  and  Guthrie  both  were  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of  course 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  After  the  Civil  War — or  the  War  between  the  States, 
as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  because  it  was  not  a  Civil  War  anywhere  except  in  a  part 
of  Missouri  and  Kentuclcy  and  east  Tennessee  and  north  Alabama — ^the  Demo- 
cratic Party  began  to  deal  with  the  tariff  again,  and  I  will  go  on  with  that 
part  of  the  history  in  a  moment  But  before  I  go  to  that  I  want  to  follow  up 
the  Robert  Walker  views  upon  the  tariff.  The  Senator  from  Texas  undertook 
to  reply  to  what  I  had  sa}d  about  the  classification  of  the  necessities  of  life 
and  of  industry  as  possibly  being  the  classification  which  ought  to  be  put  upon 
the  free  list  by  reading  from  Robert  J.  Walker's  report  what  he  said  answered 
my  statement.  It  happens  to  be  that  a  part  of  what  he  read  is  what  I  think 
Justifies  it  It  is  the  third  reason  given  "  that  below  such  rate  discrimination  may 
be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties,  and  for  imperative  reasons  the 
article  may  he  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free  of  duty,**     [Italics  mine.] 

Now,  I  take  it  that  among  "  imperative  reasons  "  no  stronger  can  exist  than 
that  a  thing  is  a  necessity  of  life  or  a  necessity  of  Industry. 

In  1867,  November  30,  R.  J.  Walker  used  this  language  in  a  public  letter 
upon  the  tariff  question: 

But  the  tariff  of  1846,  although  it  remained  much  longer  In  operation  than  any  other 
tariff,  and  produced  much  more  beneficial  results,  was  snaceptible  of  great  Improvements, 
Cflpeoially  in  its  application  to  the  present  condition  of  our  country. 

Conditions  had  changed  somewhat  between  1846  and  1867.  They  have 
changed  still  more  from  1867  on  till  now  and  in  the  same  direction. 

First- 
He  continues — 

the  raw  material  of  manufacturers,  as  recommended  in  my  first  annual  report,  should 
be  duty  free,  as  is  the  practice  of  all  enlightened  nations.  This  proposition  then  made 
by  me  was  to  some  extent  defeated  at  that  time  hy  Mr.  Calhonn. 

His  arjTument  was  this:  That  so  far  as  no  revenue  was  collected  on  the  raw  material 
of  manufactures  imported  here,  we  must  make  good  the  loss  from  other  articles,  and 
that  this  was  an  unjust  and  unconstitutional  discrimination  In  favor  of  American  jnanu- 
facturers.  My  answer  was,  first,  that  it  would  never  he  unconstitutional  to  permit  any 
one  or  more  articles  to  come  in  duty  free. 

And  as  great  an  admirer  as  I  nm  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  adroit  that  I  can  nut 
see  any  more  than  Robert  J.  Walker  could,  that  it  "  could  be  unconstitutional 
to  admit  any  article  to  come  in  free." 

He  goes  on  with  his  answer : 

That  Mr.  Calhonn  had  ai^reed  to  a  larj;c  free  list  in  the  compromise  tariff  of  1832: 
third,  that  In  point  of  fact  there  was  no  real  loss  of  revenue,  but  an  actual  gain,  re- 
suiting  in  this  way :  That,  as  our  imports  were  measured  by  our  exports,  specie  onlr 
liquidating  occasional  balances,  and  that,  as  we  reduced  our  exports,  we  were  neces- 
sarily diminishing  our  Imports  and  decreasing  our  revenue. 

To  illustrate  this,  he  went  on  to  give  an  illustration  about  dyestuffs  aud 
some  others.    Now,  he  goes  on : 

This  proved  to  be  the  case,  as  shown  by  the  tables  of  our  exports  of  dyed  goods  under 
the  tariff  of  1846  as  compared  with  those  of  1842.  After  a  close  investigation  of  ih\% 
subject  and  after  examining  the  tariffs  and  manufacturing  establishments  of  forelyn 
countries  in  1851-2  and  1883-4,  I  am  convinced  that  to  admit  the  raw  material  or 
manufacturers  in  all  cases  duty  free  would  greatly  Increase  our  wealth, .  augment  our 
exports,  imports,  and  revenue,  and  diminish  the  burdens  of  taxation. 

Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  that  last  sputence  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  about  all 
raw  material  being  admitted  free,  but  I  have  read  it  just  as  I  have  referred 
to  the  utterances  of  Albert  Gallatin.  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
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Mr.  Guthrie,  when  Democratic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  show  the  historical 
Incorrectness  of  the  idea  as  to  the  fact  that  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  not  having  the  utterances  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  or  of  Albert  Gallatin  upon  my  desk  now,  I  will  obtain  them  later  and 
put  them  in  my  remarks.  They  again  and  again  advocate  exempting  raw  ma* 
terial  from  taxation. 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  Without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

PABTS  or  lUMOBlAL  OF  THB  COMMITTEE  Or  THE  rBEB-TRADB  CONVENTIONS  SENT  BY  ALBBBT 
GALLATIN  TO  THB  8BNATR  AND  HOC  SB  UF  RBrBBSENTATIVES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 
CONGEB88  ASSEMBLED  AS  A  BEPORT. 

[From  p.  118.] 

Rbw  materials  are  admitted  free  of  duty  because  they  arc  not.  In  that  state.  Immediate 
objects  of  coDsumptioD.  but  necessary  for  the  production  of  commodities  to  which  the 
national  industry  may  be  advantageously  applied. 

[FYom  pp.  12S-120.] 

If.  however,  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  are,  by  reason  of  the  hlffh  duties  laid  in 
their  favor,  jcreater  than  the  average  profits  in  other  pursuits,  it  is  a  simple  transfer  to 
them  of  the  consumer's  property,  a  flagrant  injustice,  which  should,  independent  of  any 
consideration  of  a  general  nature,  be  immediately  corrected  by  a  sufficient  reduction 
of  the  duty.  But  luthough  there  are  exceptions,  perhaps  more  in  the  ease  of  raw  mo- 
ieriale  than  in  that  of  manufactures,  it  is  believed  that  where  there  is  no  monopoly 
BgainBt  domestic  competition  this  will  be  Buffldent,  ultimately,  to  reduce  the  profits  of  any 
particular  pursuit  to  its  proportionate  rate  as  compared,  according  to  Its  nature,  with  the 
profits  of  other  branches  of  domestic  Industry.     [Italics  my  own.] 

[From  pp.  130-131.] 

If  the  protecting  system  has  had  a  beneficial  efff'ct  on  agriculture  or  commerce  it  must 
bo  In  reference  either  to  the  raw  materials  of  domestic  growth  employed  in  the  mann- 
factors  or  to  the  supplies  for  which  they  give  a  market  or  to  the  transportation  of  both, 
as  well  as  of  the  manufactured  products. 

It  Is  obvious  that  no  allowance  be  made,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  for  the  impulse 
given  to  the  growing  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  any  other  raw  material  which  is  itself 
SQStained  by  a  high  protecting  duty.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  those  as  to  any  other 
protected  article  whether  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  country,  which,  since  It 
requires  such  protection,  must  be  a  losing  concern  if  left  to  itself.  If  otherwise,  the 
protection  is  useless,  and  the  additional  firice  arising  from  the  bounty  an  unjust  transfer 
of  the  property  of  one  to  another  class  of  citizens.  But  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
recollected  that  the  dilTerence  of  price  between  the  domestic  cloth,  for  instance,  and  the 
similar  foreign  article  free  of  duty,  or,  what  Is  tantamount,  the  national  loss  incurred 
In  the  domestic  manufacture,  embraces  both  that  on  the  wool  or  raw  material  and  that 
on  the  mannfacturlng  process. 

It  Is  otherwise  with  respect  to  cotton.  The  duty  on  that  of  foreign  origin,  which  is 
about  33 jl  per  cent  on  the  value.  Is  purely  nominal.  This  Is  always  true  In  regard  to  any 
article  of  domestic  growth  or  manufacture  which  Is  usually  and  extensively  exported. 
Any  commodity  which  can  in  foreign  markets  where  It  has  no  protection  sustain  the 
competition  of  every  similar  foreign  article  will  sustain  It  on  still  better  terms  in  the 
borne  marlcet,  and  Is  not  protected  by  the  duty,  but  by  its  intrinsic  superior  cheapness 
or  quality. 

[From  pp.  132-13.3.] 

Manufactures  give  also  a  value  to  certain  raw  materials  which  had  little  or  none 
before — iron  works  to  the  ore,  paper  mills  to  the  rags,  glass  works  to  ashes — but  the  cost 
of  extracting  or  producing  most  of  those  constitutes  tlie  grester  part  of  the  price :  and 
the  aggregate  surplus  value  of  all  is  so  small,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  manufactured 
article,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  consideration. 

But  it  Is  principally  respecting  the  Increased  consumption  by  the  protected  manufac- 
tures of  supplies  of  domestic  origin  other  than  the  raw  materials,  and.  above  all,  of 
hreadstuffs  and  other  provisions,  that  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  indus- 
triously circulated.  It  might  be  supposed  from  the  language  held  on  that  subject  that 
the  agricultural  Interest  was  exclusively  indebted  for  Its  prosperity  to  the  restrictive 
system.  We  are  told  of  the  "  Invigorated  condition  of  our  agriculture  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  during  which  period  the  value  of  the  labor  of  tne  farmer,  and  with  it  the 
value  of  his  land,  it  is  well  known,  has  risen  some  20  per  cent  or  30  per  cent.**  and  that 
**  this  augmentation  In  the  value  of  agricultural  labor  and  capital  cnn  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  cause  than  to  the  Increase  of  the  msnufsctnrlng  classes  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  home  market  under  the  protecting  system.** 

[From  p.  134.] 

The  enlightened  advocates  of  the  protecting  system  need  not  be  Informed  that  all  those 
flncCaations  are  exclusively  due  to  the  foreign  demand :  that  in  a  country  which  always 
raises  what  Is  ennlvalent  of  1.500.000  barrels  of  hreadstuffs  beyond  Its  own  consumption, 
the  price  depends  on  the  proportion  between  that  supply  and  the  foreign  demand ;  and 
that  that  demand  will  continue  to  govern  the  price  of  the  home  market,  whatever  may  be 
the  increase  of  the  domestic  consumption,  so  long  as  such  an  excoas  beyond  that  consump- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  raised.  If  there  was  no  foreign  demand  for  tnat  surplus— or  for 
anv  other  article  which  Is  now  extensively  exported — either  the  Quantity  raised  must 
he 'diminished  in  that  proportion  or  the  price  would  fall  to  the  very  lowest  rate  at  which 
the  produce  can  be  cultivated.     Such  has  been  the  Invariable  result  In  every  part  of  the 
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country  too  distant  from  the  seaports  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  market 
The  enhanced  price  of  breadstoffs  and  other  exportable  articles  beyond  that  minimum  Is 
almost  exclusively  due  to  the  foreign  demand  and  not  in  any  perceptible  degree  to  the 
increase  of  manufactures.  The  statement  of  prices  exhibits  no  other  than  those  ordinary 
fluctuations  in  the  forei^  demand  which  have  at  all  times  occurred,  and  does  not  afford 
the  Blixhtest  proof  of  that  permanent  improvement  in  the  value  of  agricultural  labor 
ascribed  to  the  protecting  system.  For  the  enhanced  price  which  the  farmer  obtains  for 
anv  of  his  products  which  continue  to  be  extensively  exported  he  continues  to  be  solely 
Indebted  to  the  foreign  market  and  to  commerce. 

[From  p.  144.] 

But  in  each  country  the  price  of  labor  is  determined  either  by  its  productiveness  or  by 
the  proportion  between  demand  and  supply  in  that  country,  and  in  no  manner  whatever 
bv  what  may  be  that  productiveness  or  that  proportion  in  any  other  country,  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  an  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  We  have  heard  that  Irish 
laborers,  flocking  in  great  numbers  to  England  and  Scotland,  have  by  deranging  the  exist- 
ing proportion  between  demand  and  supply,  and  by  the  low  rate  of  wages  to  which  they 
were  used,  lowered  in  certain  seasons  the  price  of  labor  in  those  two  countries:  but  so 
long  as  they  remained  at  home  and  did  not,  by  transferring  their  labor  to  the  spot, 
interfere  with  that  of  England,  the  long-continued  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
never  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  price  of  English  labor,  which,  varying  according  to 
circumstances  exclusively  belonging  to  England,  has  never  been  reduced  to  the  miserable 
pittance  that  hardly  sustains,  without  remunerating,  the  Irish  laborer.  This  is  universally 
true  with  respect  to  every  countrv  *,  the  price  of  labor  is  in  each  regulated  exclusively  by 
the  respective  proportion  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  state  of  society. 

[From  pp.  162-163.] 

The  only  effect  that  can  possibly  be  ascribed  to  a  protecting  duty  is  that  of  encourage 
ing  the  establishment  of  manufactures  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed  or  of 
inducing  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  embark  in  those  already  existing.  The  propriety 
of  the  duty  depends  altogether  on  the  probability  of  speedy  success — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  manufacture  being  so  far  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  countrv  that,  after 
having  been  assisted  by  the  duty  in  surmounting  the  first  difficulties  incident  to  every 
new  undertaking  it  will  be  able  to  sustain  itself  and  without  such  assistance  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  articles. 

This  leads  to  the  important  distinction  between  a  permanent  and  a  temporary  protect- 
ing duty,  the  first  imposing  a  perpetual  tax  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  a  continued 
public  loss,  the  other  proper  only  when  the  prospect  of  speedy  success  is  nearly  certain. 
For  If  necessary  to  be  continued  for  a  long  while,  the  loss  continued  for  a  period  of 
years  may  be  greater  than  the  object  is  worth,  and  It  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
wait  until  the  country  was  better  prepared  for  commencing  the  manufacture.  The 
question  is  how  the  legislature,  on  suojects  so  complex,  is  to  decide  whether  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  result  will  in  a  short  time  be  favorable.  We  answer,  first,  that  when- 
ever the  application  is  for  a  gradually  Increasing  instead  of  decreasing  rate  of  duties  It 
is  a  complete  proof  that  the  applicants  wish  a  permanent  and  not  a  temporary  duty: 
secondly,  that  whenever  the  protecting  dutv  required  is  exorbitant  this  likewise  clearly 
proves  that  there  is  not  any  expectation  of  a  speedy  favorable  result.  It  is  clear  that 
the  protection  required  must  be  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  manu- 
facture, and  that  the  country  is  better  prepared  for  those  which  require  the  least  pro- 
tection. A  moderate  and  uniform  duty  will  naturally  encourage  these,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  special  legislative  interference,  whilst  those  alone  will  be  postponed 
which,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  require  a  higher  protection,  ought  not  yet  to  be 
attempted.  Instead  of  an  artificial  and  precarious  system  the'  progress  will  be  natural, 
steady,  and  permanent. 

[From  p.  168.] 

The  important  objects  more  particularly  objectionable  are : 
Hemp,  flax,  and  some  of  the  manufactures  of  hemp  and  fiax. 
Iron,  particularly  rolled  Iron,  and  a  few  branches  of  the  manufactures  of  iron. 
Wool,  particularly  of  species  coarser  than  any  native  wool  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  woolen  manufactures  embraced  by  the  system  of  minimums. 
Sugar,  salt,  and  coal. 

[BYomp.  169.] 

Your  memorialiHts  are  averse  to  any  duty  on  the  importation  of  raw  materiaU.  (Italici 
my  own.] 

[From  p.  170.] 

The  manufacture  of  cast  and  bar  iron  was  one  of  the  few  which  had  been  established 
In  America  under  the  Colonial  Government. 

[From  p.  176.1 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  injustice  and  mischievous  effects  of  an  exaggregated  duty  on 
an  article  of  such  general  use  as  iron.     It  falls  upon  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  the  shlp- 

eing  interest,  and  on  every  branch  of  the  Iron  manufacture,  those  few  excepted  which  have 
een  embraced  by  the  partial  protecting  system  ;  and  It  operates  in  the  most  unequal 
and  unjust  manner  on  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  no  iron  of  their  own,  and 
might  be  supplied  on  cheaper  terms  under  a  rational  system  of  moderate  duties.  The 
only  reason  why  the  extravagant  duty  is  not  universally  opposed  Is  because  the  tax  thus 
laid  on  the  agriculturist  and  the  mechanic  is  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  the  country 
and  falls  upon  so  many  that  the  amount  paid  oy  each,  levied  as  It  Is  Indirectly  and  In 
small  portions  at  a  time,  is  not  generally  understood. 

[From  p.  186.1 

Wool  had  never  been  imported  free  of  duty;  and  when  that  on  woolen  manuCacturet 
was  being  Increased  by  the  tariff  of  1824  It  was  natural  for  the  agricnlturlstB,  whose 
Interest  has  In  every  country  so  often  been  sacrificed  to  the  comblnatlona  of  manafmc- 
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tnrera,  to  leek  an  Indemnity  In  a  protecting  duty  on  tbe  corresponding  agricnltural 
product.  That  fixed  by  the  tariff  of  1824  was  also  below  tbe  average  rate  of  duties,  and 
not  otherwise  objectionable  than  as  a  tax  on  a  raw  material.  Experience,  however,  soon 
proved  that  this  measure  was  founded  in  error,  aud  had  depressed  instead  of  promoting 
the  manufacture  Intended  to  be  protected. 

The  manufacturers  examined  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  1828  generally 
agreed  in  statins  that  their  business  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  before  than  since 
tbe  tariff  of  1824,  and  that  the  unfavorable  change  was  In  a  great  degree  due  to  the 
increased  duty  on  wool.  Some  of  them  asserted  tnat  they  could  manufacture  cloth  as 
cheap  as  In  England,  provided  they  could  obtain  the  raw  material  on  the  same  terms. 

[From  pp.  167-188.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  only  means  by  which  the  raising  of  sheep  can  be  rendered  truly 

Srofltable  is  bv  Improving  the  breed  and  the  quality  of  the  wool.  This  is  what  has  been 
one  In  Prussia,  several  parts  of  Germany,  and  particularly  Saxonv,  under  a  climate  as 
severe  as  that  of  the  Middle  States,  ana  in  many  instances  in  districts  where  nearly 
the  whole  profit  arises  from  the  sale  of  wool.  This  has  also  been  done  without  any 
special  protection  and  with  such  complete  success  as  to  rival  and  in  the  finest  kinds  to 
supersede  in  foreign  markets  the  first-rate  wools  of  every  other  country.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  same  result  may  not  be  obtained  in  the  United  States  by  the  same  means. 
There  is  do  reason  why  the  American  farmers,  decidedly  superior  in  intelligence  and 
activity,  should  not  succeed  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  wliich  enjoys  no 
superior  advantage  In  any  other  respect. 

[From  p.  190.] 

The  object  of  the  woolgrowers  is  that  that  market  should  be  enlarged ;  but  this  can  not 
be  done  effectually  unless  a  domestic  manufacture  la  firmly  established:  and  for  that 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  tbe  raw  material  should  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms. 

ftCPORT  OF  THI  FINAKCKS,  1665-1856^  J  A  MSB  GUTHRIE,   8ECBETABT   OF  THE   TRBA8URT. 

[From  pp.  18  and  19.] 

When  we  first  Imposed  a  tax  on  foreign  wool.  Great  Britain  and  other  manufacturing 
nations  taxed  it  also,  and  as  high  as  we  taxed  It.  We  discriminated  in  the  tax  upon  the 
manufactures  of  wool,  imposing  a  higher  tax  upon  the  finer  fabrics;  whereupon  Great 
Britain  and  other  manufacturing  nations  repealed  their  tax  on  wool  and  secureo  to  their 
manufacturers  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  raw  material  free  of  duty.  This  advantage 
over  us  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  as  long  as  our  tax  is  continued.  The  reasons  why 
they  admit  wool  free  are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  manufacture  more  than  they 
produce,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  able  to  sell  cheap,  in  order  to  enter  advan* 
tageousiy  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  it  may  be,  also,  to  secure  the  market  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  suppression  of  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  also  manufac- 
ture more  wool  than  we  produce  and  consume  more  manufactures  of  wool  than  we  manu- 
facture, and  continue  our  tax  on  wool.  The  duty  on  wool  was  imposed  to  promote  its 
production  In  the  United  States,  and  was  expected  to  enhance  the  price.  It  has  failed  to 
secure  the  object  for  which  it  was  Imposed.  The  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
population  and  consumption  of  woolen  manufactures,  and  although  the  prices  have  been 
fair  they  have  not  been  such  as  to  make  woolgrowing  as  profitable  a  pursuit  as  many 
others  in  the  country.  In  the  trial  of  10  years  under  the  tariff  of  1846  there  is  no  greater 
production  of  wool,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  there  was  prior  to  that  time. 

[From  p.  26.] 

The  suicgested  reduction  of  tbe  revenue  was  by  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list  so  as  to 
admit  some  articles  of  consumption  and  the  raw  materials  used  by  our  manufacturers  to 
free  entry  and  lessening  the  duty  on  other  imports.  It  was  thought  that  the  duties  from 
customs  could  well  be  reduced  to  some  forty-eight  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars  and  leave  an 
ample  sum  for  all  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  Government,  including  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt  as  it  should  become  due.  It  seemed  to  me  that  good  poucy  required  the 
raw  material  used  In  our  manufactures  to  be  exempt  from  duty  and  our  manufacturers 
placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  other  manufacturing  nations,  who 
admit  the  raw  material  to  free  entry.  A  tax  upon  the  raw  material  Is  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  by  the  profits  of  the  importer  on  the  tax  on  the  raw  material 
and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  on  his  outlay  for  that  tax,  and  the  Importer's  profit 
thereon,  and  of  the  merchant  through  whom  It  passes  to  the  consumer,  Interfering  with 
the  manufacturers'  enjoyment  of  both  tbe  home  and  the  foreign  market,  on  the  same  ad- 
vantageous terms  of  the  manufacturer  of  other  nations,  who  obtains  tbe  raw  material 
free  of  duty.  A  single  example  illustrates  this  case :  Great  Britain  admits  wool,  a  raw 
material,  free  of  duty,  and  tlu*  United  States  imposes  upon  It  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.  This 
enables  the  English  manufacturer  to  interfere  with  the  American  manufacturer  In  the 
American  markets  and  to  exclude  him  from  the  foreign  markets.  It  does  more.  It  sur- 
renders the  markets  of  the  countries  producing  the  raw  material  to  the  nations  who  take 
it  free  of  duty.  Our  manufacturing  and  commercial  States  enjoy  the  markets  of  our 
planting  and  provision  States,  becaune  there  exists  no  Impeding  duty,  giving  preference 
to  foreurn  nations ;  but  our  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  provision  states  do  not  enjoy 
the  markets  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  nor  of  other 
nations  Inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Paciflc,  because  these  nations  do  not  manufacture 
and  have  but  little  else  for  commercial  exchange  than  tbe  raw  material,  which  we  tax, 
and  other  nations  take  free  of  duty  In  exchange  for  manufactures  and  otoer  productions ; 
and,  although  we  are  more  favorably  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with  them  we 
yield  tbe  trade  to  the  European  nations. 

[From  p.  27.] 

The  enlargement  of  the  free  list  and  admission  of  the  raw  material  la  suggested  as  the 
best  and  surest  mode  of  giving  increased  beneficial  employment  to  our  tonnage  and  In- 
creased beneficial  markets  for  our  manufactures  and  other  products,  and  of  coltlvatlng 
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amity  aad  friendship  with  oar  sonthem  neighbors,  and  also  the  best  mode  of  promoting 
our  own  prosperity  next  after  the  mutual  free  trade  we  enjoy  with  each  other.  Mutual 
beneficial  commerce  is  all  that  is  required  to  establish  with  these  nations  lasting  relations 
of  peace  and  friendship  and  remove  from  their  minds  all  apprehension  from  our  expan> 
slon.  We  should  seek  commerce  and  not  dominion.  When  they  shall  know  and  feel  that 
commerce  alone  is  our  object,  and  that  It  is  as  beneficial  to  them  as  to  us,  we  shall  win 
tbelr  confidence,  and  our  friendship  will  be  lasting. 

BBPOET  or  THE   FINANCES,   1864-1865,   JAMES  GOTHRIE,    SBCBBTART  OF  THE  TBBA8URT. 

[From  pp.  12  and  13.] 

In  recommending,  for  the  third  time,  the  remodeling  of  the  schedules  of  the  tariff  act 
of  1846  and  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  I  have  felt  constrained,  by  a  con- 
viction of  its  propriety,  again  to  recommend  as  one  of  the  modes  of  reducing  the  revenue 
that  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manufactures  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Under  laws  of  great  wisdom  and  forecast,  all  manufacturing  countries  except  the  United 
States  now  admit  the  raw  material  used  in  their  productions  free  of  duty,  thereby  siTlng 
constant  and  profitable  employment  to  capital  and  labor  and  enabling  tneir  factories  to 
furnish  a  cheaper  article  and  better  to  command  both  the  home  and  foreign  market*  with 
t>eneflclal  employment  to  their  tonnage  in  making  the  exchanges. 

The  United  States,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  enjov  perfect  freedom  of  trade  with 
each  other  in  all  their  agricultural,  manufactured,  mineral,  and  other  productions.  As  to 
the  raw  material  produced  In  the  United  States  and  used  in  the  factories  of  other  coun- 
tries, those  countries,  under  their  laws,  obtain  the  raw  material  free,  whilat  we  deny  to 
the  raw  material  produced  In  those  countries  and  used  in  our  factories  the  same  freedom, 
thus  falling  to  allow  the  same  constant  and  profitable  employment  of  our  capital  and 
labor  and  the  same  beneficial  occupation  of  the  nome  and  foreign  market  with  cheap  arti- 
cles of  our  own  manufacture  and  the  same  beneficial  employment  of  our  tonnage  in  making 
the  exchanges. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  the  revenue  by  the  admission  of  the  raw  material  used  in 
our  manufactures  free  of  duty  has  the  sanction  of  Congress  In  the  admission  of  guano, 
garden  seeds,  and  animals  for  breed,  free  of  duty,  being  raw  material  for  the  use  of  agri- 
culturists ;  also  copper  ore ;  felt,  adhesive ;  Junk,  old ;  oakum ;  plaster  of  Paris,  ungronnd : 
platina,  unmanufactured ;  sheathing  copper  and  sheathing  metal ;  and  In  the  return  duty 
allowed  on  the  exportation  of  refined  sugars,  which  gives  the  raw  material  used  by  sugar 
refiners  free  of  duty  to  the  extent  the  manufactured  article  Is  exported.  The  principle 
is  recognized  that  taxes  should  only  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and,  I  think. 
Is  clear.  Inasmuch  as  the  duty  is  not  needed,  that  the  principle  would  not  be  violated 
by  authorizing  the  admission  of  the  raw  material  used  in  our  manufactures,  as  proposed, 
free  of  duty.  It  is  suggested  in  contravention  of  the  legislation  of  other  manufacturing 
countries  and  as  an  Indirect  reduction  of  taxes  on  the  consumer  of  the  home-manufactured 
article  and  may  well  be  considered  a  step  in  advance  toward  free  trade. 

[From  p.  15.] 

If  the  free  list  shall  be  adopted,  establishing  free  trade  in  the  raw  material,  our  manu- 
facturers using  this  raw  material  and  thus  placed  in  equal  competition  with  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries  will  gradually  and  more  and  more  possess  themselves  of  the 
home  market,  exclude  the  foreign  article,  and  reduce  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  to  come  down  later,  Mr.  President,  before  and  after 
the  war  we  proceed  further  to  **  tinker  with  the  tariff,"  or  to  try  to,  ns  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  are  fond  of  phrasing  it.  The  tariff  of  1857  was  passed. 
Remember  that.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  keep  that  in  his  mind. 
The  tariff  of  1857  provided  for  many  free  raw  materials.  Then,  after  the  war — 
but  I  snspect  I  had  better  take  it  chronologically  as  I  go.  The  Senator  fh>m 
Texas  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  1846  this  matter,  as  he  says,  "  was  thrashed 
out "  and  that  a  resolution  was  offered  to  put  free  raw  materials  upon  the  bill 
of  1846  and  that  that  was  defeated. 

Now,  historically  that  statement  of  fact  is  true.  But  it  is  not  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  would  support  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
because  the  proposition  was  made  by  an  opponent  of  the  bill  when  there  were 
only  about  eight  or  nine  days  left  of  the  session,  as  I  remember,  and  it  was 
made  like  a  great  many  propositions  have  been  made  to  amend  the  reciprocity 
bill — ^for  the  purpose  of  hampering  and  hindering  and  defeating — and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill  therefore  voted  it  down. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  might  Just  as  well  go  out  and  say  that  the  matter 
of  the  Democratic  House's  farmers'  free-list  bill  has  been  thrashed  out  in  the 
Senate  here  and  defeated,  because  nine-tenths  of  the  Democratic  Senators  in 
the  Senate  are  going  to  vote  against  it  as  an  amendment  upon  this  bill,  believing 
its  effect  would  be  to  destroy  two  things  that  we  wanted,  whereas  if  we  did  not 
attach  it  to  the  bill  only  one  of  the  two  things  that  we  want  would  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  parliamentary  history  for  men  to 
vote  against  things  they  want  in  order  to  save  something  else  that  they  want, 
and  that  happened  in  connection  with  that  motion  in  connection  with  the  tariff 
bill  of  1846,  and  precisely  that  is  going  to  happen  with  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment— both  amendments  which  he  is  offering  here — to  this  reciprocity  bill, 
although  Democratic  Senators  will  later  vote  solidly  for  both  measures  in  sub- 
stance as  original  and  independent  propositions  and  although  a  Democratic 
House  has  already  voted  for  both  as  independent  measures. 
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Mr.  McDuffie»  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  men  who  voted  against  the  motion 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Texas  refers,  went  on  to  state  that  the  tax  upon  raw 
material  was  only  about  6  per  cent,  anyhow,  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con*^ 
cemed  he  would  Just  as  soon  see  it  out  of  the  bill  as  in  it.    So  much  for  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  for  after  the  war :  Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Morrison  bill  and  chairman  of  a  Democratic  Ways  and  «Means  Committee, 
used  this  lanjaruage  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the  House,  and  the  report  was  unanl> 
nious,  by  the  way: 

The  datles  Intended  to  be  remoyed  by  the  bill  are  chiefly  those  which  tax  articles  used 
by  oar  own  manufacturers,  which  subject  them  to  a  hopeless  competition  at  home  and 
abroad  with  the  manufacturing  nations,  none  of  which  taxes  such  materials,  that  our  own 
manufacturers  may  successfully  compete,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  manufacturing 
nations  which  do  not  tax  such  materials,  thus  securing  markets  for  the  products  of 
bands  now  Idle  for  want  of  work  to  do. 

Later  on  that  other  great  Democrat — from  Texas,  by  the  way — ^the  Hon. 
Roger  Q.  Mills,  was  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
another  Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  another  unanimous  report, 
of  which  Roger  Q.  Mills  was  author  or  Introducer  at  that  time,  used  this 
language : 

If  we  could  obtain  free  of  duty  such  raw  materials  as  we  do  not  produce  and  can  only 
be  procured  In  foreign  countries,  and  mix  with  our  home  product  In  the  various  branches 
of  manufacture,  we  could  soon  Increase  our  exports  several  hundred  millions.  With 
untaxed  raw  materials  we  could  keep  our  mills  running  on  full  time,  our  operatives  la 
constant  employment,  and  have  an  active  demand  for  our  raw  materials  in  our  own 
factories.  If  there  should  be  no  duty  on  any  materials  entering  into  manufactures, 
many  articles  now  made  abroad  would  be  made  at  home,  which,  while  It  would  give  more 
employment  to  our  own  labor,  would  give  a  better  market  to  many  articles  which  we  pro* 
duce  and  which  enter  into  manufactures,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  others. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tell  me  what  he  Is  reading 
from? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  reading  from  a  speech  made  by  a  colleague  of  the  Sena* 
tor  from  Texas  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Judge  William  R.  Smith; 
but  what  I  have  read  was  not  his  utterance.  They  are  quotations  made  by 
him — the  first  one  from  Mr.  Morrison  and  the  second  one  from  Mr.  Mill& 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  thought  that  was  the  speech  that  had  been  handed  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  by  somebody  over  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  is  mistaken  if  he  means  it  was  handed  to  me  to- 
day, though  I  know  not  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  debate.  Judge  Smith, 
who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  gave  It  to  me  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  I  put  it  in  my 
desk  and  pulled  it  out  to-day.  So  the  Senator  may  not  imagine  that  somebody 
else  has  to-day  been  handing  things  to  me  out  of  enmity  to  him.  The  things 
that  I  have  read  are  not  from  Representative  Smith.  They  are  from  Morrison, 
wording  one  report  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  Democratic  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  the  House,  and  another  report  drawn  by  Roger  Q.  Mills, 
and  also  unanimously  adopted  by  another  Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  Neither  Morrison  nor  Mills  can  be  attacked  on  the  score 
of  not  being  Democrats  or  of  being  at  enmity  to  anybody  now  living.  So  the 
statement  that  until  Cleveland  was  President  the  free-raw-material  doctrine 
was  never  broached  by  the  Democratic  Party  is  historically  incorrect — first,  be- 
cause Albert  Gallatin,  under  Madison*s  administration,  broached  It ;  second,  be- 
cause Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Franklin  Piercers  administra- 
tion* broached  it ;  third,  because  Robert  J.  Walker  in  his  letter  of  1867  broached 
it,  and  Morrison  in  his  report  broached  it,  and  Roger  Q.  Mills  in  his  report 
broached  It,  all  before  the  Cleveland  tariff  was  enacted. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  free-raw-material  men  altogether  any  more  than  I 
altogether  agree  with  antlfree-raw-materlal  men. 

In  fact,  I  am  wedded  to  no  theories,  as  a  practical  legislator,  from  which 
conditions  can  not  separate  me  when  the  public  welfare  and  the  practical  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people  demand  it.  I  undertake  to  do  that  which  seems  to 
me  the  highest,  best,  attainable  thing  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of  achievement 
in  which  I  want  to  go,  regardless  of  whether  the  thing  is  in  keeping  with  any 
particular  theory  at  the  time  or  not.  I  say  that  t>ecause  I  do  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  Indorsing  altogether  all  the  things  which  I  have  read.  The  truth 
is  that  neither  free  raw  material  nor  antifree  raw  materall  is  a  hard-and-fast 
Democratic  doctrine. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  grows  eloquent  when  he  replies  to  what  I  said  about 
handicapping  the  manufocturers  by  making  them  pay  a  tax  upon  their  raw 
materials  when  other  nations  did  not  thus  handicap  theirs.  The  Senator  says 
that  "you  handicap  the  farmer  when  you  take  the  tax  off  of  the  free  raw 
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material  and  leave  a  duty  on  what  he  buys/'  and  be  tells  you  that  he  can  not 
see  any  difference  between  handicapping  a  man  by  removing  a  tax  and  leaving 
him  industrially  where  God  put  him  without  any  governmental  interference, 
and  handicapping  the  same  man  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  things  that  he  has 
to  buy,  and  thereby  not  leaving  him  where  God  put  him,  but  legislatively  in- 
terfering. The  two  things  are  as  far  apart  in  my  mind  as  one  pole  is  from  the 
other. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  encouraging  industry  by  untaxing  the  people  either  by 
reductions  in  toto  or  by  reductions  in  part.  I  am  as  bitterly  opposed  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  can  possibly  be  to  making  the  Government  a  silent  partner 
in  somebody's  private  enterprise,  and  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  in  that  par- 
ticular, I  think  I  am  at  least  Democratic. 

Then  the  Senator  says,  "  What  would  be  the  result  if  we  gave  free  wool  and 
a  40  per  cent  duty  on  woolen  goods?  "  I  will  tell  you  what  would  be  the  result 
By  removing  the  duty  upon  wool  you  enable  our  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  many  other  manufacturers  in  the  world.  By  reducing  the  duty  upon 
woolen  goods  from  its  present  rate,  which,  upon  the  average,  is,  I  believe,  92 
per  cent  down  to  40  per  cent,  you  would  force  this  same  manufacturer  to  meet 
competition  with  a  price  at  least  that  much  lower,  thus  compelling  him  to  give 
to  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  taxes  both  on  wool  and  woolens. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  Republicans  are  right,  and  the  result  might  be  to  force 
him  out  of  business  if  you  did  it  all  at  once ;  but  if  he  stayed  in  business  and 
could  stay  in  business  he  would  have  to  reduce  the  prices  by  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  a  40  per  cent  tax  which  he  could,  thereafter  charge  up  to  the 
consumer  and  a  90  per  cent  tax  which  he  had  theretofore  charged  up  to  the 
consumer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  wool  would 
enable  him  to  stand  the  lower  price  which  he  would  have  to  make  and.  In  my 
opinion,  remain  in  business. 

Then  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  grows  eloquent  again  and  says, 
"  If  you  are  going  to  make  the  farmer  pay  a  tax  upon  his  suit  of  clothes  and  his 
hat,  why  not  make  the  manufacturer  pay  a  tax  upon  his  wool?"  Because  you 
can  not  make  a  manufiicturer  pay  the  tax  on  the  wool.  That  is  why.  He  pays 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  collects  it  back,  and  from  whom?  From  the 
very  "  poor,  downtrodden,  poverty-stricken  farmer  and  laborer  '*  the  Senator 
from  Texas  is  fond  of  talking  about.  You  might  just  as  well  talk  about  a  rail- 
road paying  for  its  steel  rails.  It  does  not  do  it.  You  and  I  pay  for  them. 
It  is  true  the  railroads  pay  for  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  collect  them 
back  afterwards,  with  interest.  We  pay  for  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of  taxing 
the  manufacturer  by  the  amount  of  tax  upon  the  raw  material  except  right  in 
the  beginning,  before  the  thing  gets  to  working  and  before  a  lot  of  other  people, 
attracted  by  the  increased  profits  in  the  business,  come  into  the  business  and  by 
competition  later  on  bring  it  around  that  the  price  is  reduced. 

Then  the  Senator  says  that  I,  in  saying  that  when  you  furnish  the  manufac- 
turer with  free  raw  material  and  thereby  decrease  the  cost  of  his  production  you 
thereby  increase  the  profits  of  his  business  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of 
people  going  into  the  business  and  the  amount  of  capital  going  into  it,  and 
thereby  start  a  competition  which  in  the  end  brings  around  a  fall  of  prices,  am 
making  the  same  argument  identically  that  the  Republicans  make  when  they 
start  off  with  the  premise  that  by  taxing  the  finished  product  you  invite  people 
and  capital  into  the  business,  and  in  the  long  run  reduce  the  prices. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  said  that  the  result  we  both  assert  is 
arrived  at  was  the  same  and  that  the  course  of  reasoning  from  the  Initiative 
point  to  the  result  was  the  same  he  would  have  been  more  nearly  correct;  but 
the  result  to  the  country  is  immensely  different. 

.  The  Republicans  might  reach  that  result  of  decreased  prices,  but  they  do  not 
always  reach  it  for  a  reason  that  I  will  indicate  in  a  moment  They  do  not 
generally  do  it ;  but  when  they  do  they  would  reach  that  result  by  taxing  the 
consumer  and  all  the  people  on  the  finished  product,  while  I  would  reach  that 
result  of  lower  prices  by  untaxing  the  people  on  the  raw  material  which  they 
receive  back  from  the  manufacturer.  That  is  the  difference.  The  means  are 
not  the  same,  whether  the  result  be  the  same  or  not.  The  gravamen  of  his 
argument  was  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  method  advocated  by  both  of 
us  was  the  same,  while  they  are  exactly  opposites. 

Now,  the  reason  why  the  Republican  theory  will  not  hold  throughout  is  this: 
That  by  merely  putting  a  high  duty  upon  the  finished  product,  while  they  also 
have  a  duty  upon  the  raw  material  and  a  duty  upon  the  finished  product,  pro 
tanto  higher  than  necessary,  because  of  the  duty  upon  the  raw  material,  the 
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ntmost  they  can  hope  for  from  the  manufacturers,  except  under  very  exceptional 
circamatancee  of  great  advantage,  is  that  the  manufacturer  can  capture  and 
hold  the  home  market  With  the  Immense  tax  upon  the  finished  product  opera- 
tive hehind  that  tariff  shield  they  can  do  more  than  that.  The  manufacturers 
can  maintain  the  price  pretty  nearly  up  to  the  tariff-permitted  level  by  combina- 
tion, and  80  very  frequently  the  thing  falls  through— the  natural  result  is  de- 
feated. 

This  much  of  the  Republican  argument  is  correct,  and  I  for  one  never  blink 
a  fact  if  I  know  It — a  fact  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  the  only  thing  you  can  do 
to  it  is  to  bow  down  to  it  and  say,  **  There  you  are ;  I  can  not  jump  over  you ; 
I  can  not  go  around  you ;  and  I  can  not  tunnel  under  you." 

Ordinarily  in  the  absence  of  combination,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
ability  to  combine,  the  encouragement  of  an  industry  by  making  it  more  profit- 
able to  those  who  engage  in  it  will  result  in  an  increased  volume  of  business  of 
that  description  and  an  increased  number  of  competitors  in  that  business,  and 
the  competition  will  in  a  long  time  and  after  long  and  unjust  robbery  of  the 
consumer  result  In  a  decreased  price  down  to  a  certain  level,  which  Is  the  level 
of  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  living  profit;  but,  of  course,  if  it  is  done  in 
connection  with  business  where  so  few  people  engage  in  it  they  can  combine, 
then  they  will  combine  and  prevent  the  natural  process  from  taking  place. 

Again,  if  this  is  done  in  connection  with  an  industry  so  little  adapted  to  the 
country  where  it  is  being  encouraged  as  that  even  the  law  itself  can  never  make 
that  industry  produce  a  sufllciency  for  the  home  market,  then  the  cheapening 
process  will  never  begin,  because  where  the  cheapening  process  begins  is  after 
the  home  market  is  filled  and  the  surplus  must  begin  to  be  shipped  abroad. 

For  example,  to  take  a  favorite  illustration  of  mine,  you  could  never  decrease 
the  price  of  bnnnnas  in  America  below  where  foreign  bananas  are  now,  be- 
cause the  soil  and  the  climate  are  naturally  so  little  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
bnnnnns  that,  no  matter  what  the  duty  Is,  they  would  have  to  be  'grown  under 
glass,  and  being  grown  under  glass  they  could  never  be  produced  as  cheaply 
as  they  are  In  the  Tropics,  where  they  are  not  grown  under  glass.  You  can 
never  by  tariff  production  of  wool  bring  wool  down  to  the  world  market  price. 
because  there  are  numbers  of  countries  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sheep 
and  the  production  of  wool  than  we  are,  and  we  are  in  comparison  with  them 
no  ill  adapted  to  the  business  that  you  will  never  succeed  by  encouragement  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  bringing  about  a  condition  where  the  shepherds  of 
America  will  raise  enough  wool  for  American  consumption.  Tou  could  not  do 
It  in  England.  You  could  not  do  it  in  France.  You  could  not  do  it  in  Ger- 
many  

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President 


The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Williams.  Unless  you  made  the  duty  so  outrageously  exorbitant  that 
nobody  would  vote  for  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Warren.  Will  the  Senator  name  some  rountries  where  the  advantages 
are  greater  outside  of  the  matter  of  labor  for  raising  sheep  than  in  America? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  name  several  that  seem  to  me  to  be  so.  It  seems  to 
me  Argentina  has  superior  advantages ;  It  seems  to  me  Australia  has  superior 
advantages;  it  seems  to  me  that  when  you  come  to  the  long  English  combing 
wool  sheep,  with  the  present  conditions,  Canada  for  the  time  being  has  some 
advantages;  but  about  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Warren.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  why  does  he  wish  to  give  the  manu- 
facturers of  wool  protection  in  the  way  of  a  customs  tariff  upon  imported 
woolens?  Why  not  treat  them  as  you  do  the  farmer  and  let  us  have  free  wool 
and  free  woolens?    Where  Is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  would  to  God  that  I  could,  but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  tell  me  why  the  farmers  and 
their  employees  are  not  entitled  to  the  advantages  in  this  country  of  protection 
for  his  product  or  his  labor,  as  the  case  may  be,  just  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturer who  manufactures  cloth. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  is  entitled  to  it  Just  as  much,  or,  rather,  Just  as  little,  as 

anybody  else. 

Mr.  Warren.  Then,  why  do  not  you  say  free  woolens  as  well  as  free  wool? 

Mr.  Wii^iAMS.  Simply  because  I  do  not  want  to  say  at  present  either  free 
wool  or  free  woolens,  because  I  can  not  say  both,  with  due  regard  to  needed 
revenue,  and  I  can  not  say  free  everything  t>ecau8e  of  the  provision  in  the 
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Federal  Constitution  which  requires  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
amongst  the  several  States  in  accordance  with  their  population.  Of  course  the 
Senator  understands  as  well  as  anybody  why  it  Is  impossible  to  put  everything 
upon  the  free  list  and  at  the  same  time  administer  and  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Wabben.  Then  why  does  the  Senator  say  we  should  have  free  wool,  as 
he  has  said? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  not  said  it. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Then  I  have  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  the  contrary,  I  Just  a  moment  ago  said  that  a  protective 
duty  upon  wool  will  never  bring  wool  up  to  the  point  where  you  can  famish  a 
sufficiency  of  the  supply  for  the  home-market  demand.  But  I  have  not  said  that 
I  did  not  want  a  revenue  duty  upon  wool.  Upon  the  contrary,  I  do  want  a 
duty  of  about  20  per  cent,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  one.  When  the  WIIbod 
tariff  bill  was  adopted,  in  1884,  I  desired  a  small  duty  on  wool  then,  although 
wool  was  put  on  the  free  list,  but  I  wanted  it  for  revenue  purposes.  The  point 
I  am  making  is  that  you  can  not  protect  into  a  home  sufficiency  of  supply  a 
thing  like  wool,  so  little  adapted  in  our  advanced  industrial  condition  to  be 
raised  In  our  country,  in  competition. 

Mr.  Wabben.  That  is  an  assertion  without  proof.  I  deny  that  this  country 
can  not  produce  all  the  wool  that  is  necessary  here,  with  adequate  protection 
to  the  woolgrower. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  have  to  accept  the  denial  as  an  argument,  I  suppose, 
and  I  will  have  to  reply  in  the  only  way  I  can  by  saying 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  denial  stands  as  'good  as  the  assertion. 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  bit  as  good.  I  have  supported  the  assertion  with  at 
least  a  modicum  of  argument  of  an  inductive  character,  which  is  tolerably 
good.  It  is  a  fact  that  your  protection  has  not  done  it  with  a  duty  of  about  44 
per  cent  upon  washed  wool,  counting  4  pounds  of  unwashed  to  1  pound  of 
washed  wool,  and  if  a  duty  of  44  per  cent  which  you  fixed  as  ''  adequate  '*  and 
which  has  been  going  on  now  for  15  years 

Mr.  Wabben.  And  has  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  has  increased  the  gap  between  the  American  demand  for 
wool  and  the  American  supply  of  wool — ^has  not  done  it,  and  is  Increiaslngly 
failing  to  do  it,  then  my  assertion  is  supported  by  the  strongest  argument-— 
experience,  attempt,  and  failure. 

There  has  been  an  absolute  increase  of  sheep — not  a  very  large  one — and  a 
very  large  increase  of  the  value  of  wool — I  mean  the  price  of  wool,  not  Its 
value — an  increase  of  price  because  a  part  of  its  price  has  been  the  tariff 
charge;  and  somewhat  of  the  slight  and  inadequate  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  sheep  may  have  been  due  to  tariff  stimulation.  Sheep  have  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  our  increase  in  wealth,  our  increase  in  production,  our  increase  in 
population,  or  even — and  that  is  the  point — ^ki  proportion  to  the  increased 
demand  of  the  American  people  for  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Wabben.  There  are  a  great  many  agricultural  products  that  do  not  in- 
crease as  fast  as  does  our  population.  As  to  the  wheat  crop,  for  instance; 
would  the  Senator  discontinue  the  growth  of  wheat,  or  would  the  Senator  dis- 
continue the  growth  of  any  product  for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ob,  no ;  I  would  not  discontinue  it.  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  it?  How  did  the  Senator  get  the  idea  that  I  would  discontinue  the  growth 
of  wheat  or  wool? 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  Senator  says  that  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  quantity  of 
wool  produced  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  population  and  growUi  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  I  said  nothing  about  discontinuing  the  production  of 
sheep  or  wool. 

Mr.  Wabben.  That  may  be  so  as  to  any  product;  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
wool  should  be  refused  recognition  as  a  product  of  the  country  and  not  be 
afforded  the  same  protection  as  others.  To  follow  the  plan  and  wish  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  woolgrowing  in  the  United  States  as  a  business  wUl  be 
discontinued.    A  few  mutton  sheep  only  will  be  left. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  I  thought  the  Senator  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  we  should  discontinue  raising  sheep.  Of  course,  I  did  not  say 
that.  My  reason  for  discontinuing  protection  is,  of  course,  a  double  or  a 
treble  one. 

Mr.  Wabben.  But  the  Senator  will  certainly  discontinue  the  raising  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  by  putting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  wool  I  am 
discontinuing  or  protecting  it. 
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Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President,  how  am  I  do  understand  tbe  Senator  now — tliat 
he  does  not  feel  he  is  offering  any  protection  to  wool  by  giving  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  a  bit.  At  least  that  is  not  my  intention.  I  am  not  a  pro- 
tectionist. 

Mr.  Wabren.  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  that  he  is  not  a  protectionist. 

Mr.  WiLLiAiis.  I  expected  the  Senator  to  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Warrkn.  And  I  will  say  farther  that  I  expect  we  shall  have  very  few,  If 
any,  sheep  in  this  country  to  produce  wool,  aside  from  a  few  mutton  sheep  to 
furnish  early  lambs  for  the  epicures  among  the  city  folk.  We  will  then,  of 
course,  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  our  wool  supplies  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  this  country  will  not  cease  to  produce  wool;  It 
will  not  cease  to  produce  sheep ;  it  muy  not  produce  sheep  by  as  great  an  annual 
Increase  as  it  does  now,  but  every  shepherd  in  this  country,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  himself,  will  get  every  dollar  from  raising  sheep  to  which 
he  is  entitled  in  the  law  of  morals,  by  the  law  of  God,  or  to  which  he  ought  to 
be  entitled  by  the  law  of  man.  If  you  can  not  raise  sheep  at  a  profit  with  a  20 
per  cent  advantage  over  people  somewhere  else — I  regard  20  per  cent  as  a 
revenue  duty«  but  it  has,  of  course,  this  incidental  protective  feature  to  that 
extent — ^if,  after  giving  you  the  special  privilege  of  taxing  me  and  my  labor  and 
the  balance  of  America  20  per  cent  on  every  pound  of  wool  you  raise,  you  still 
can  not  raise  wool  in  competition  with  somebody  somewhere  else,  then  that  is 
your  misfortune  and  not  my  crime. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  ques* 
tion? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Wabbxn.  The  enormity  of  the  crime  of  high  protection  must  consist  in  the 
excessive  amount  of  the  duty ;  and,  taking  that  view  of  it,  I  would  like  to  jisk 
the  Senator,  who  seems  to  know  so  much  about  wool,  what  would  be  the  propor- 
tion of  the  tax  upon  cloth  and  clothes  that  would  go  to  the  woolgrower?  Take 
it  in  the  suit,  if  you  please,  or  per  yard  of  cloth,  and  how  much  actual  protec- 
tion goes  to  the  woolgrower  on  each  suit  of  clothes? 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  the  Senator  mean  what  percentage  of  the  price  of  a  suit 
of  clothes  goes  to  the  woolgrower ;  how  many  dollars  and  cents,  for  instance,  go 
to  the  farmer  in  the  present  tariff  on  wool? 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  have  said  on  a  suit  of  woolen  clothes.  How  many  cents — ^for 
of  course  the  woolgrower's  portion  of  the  wool  tariff  hardly  reaches  the  terri- 
tory of  dollars  In  any  single  suit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  should  say  it  would  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  goods, 
the  character  of  the  wool,  and  a  great  many  other  things. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Suppose  the  Senator  gives  us  approximately  the  maximum  and 
the  minimum. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  not  give  any  average,  nor  do  I  care  to  give  any,  nor 
from  my  standpoint  does  it  make  the  slightest  difference.  Whatever  may  be 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  due  to  the  tariff-increased  price  of 
the  wool  that  is  in  it,  that  increase  contains  a  44  per  cent  element  right  now, 
which  is  put  there  by  law,  and  that  I  should  like  to  reduce  to  a  20  per  cent 
element.  If  the  addition  was  $1,  the  increase  due  to  taxed  wool  would  be  20 
cents;  if  the  addition  was  $4,  the  increase  would  be  80  cents  at  a  20  per  cent 
tariff  rate;  but  it  does  not  make  a  bit  of  difference  what  the  actual  amount  is; 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  logic  of  the  case;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ethics  of  the  case;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  economics  of  the  case;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  the  hothoused  prosperity  of  tbe  woolgrower. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  really  be- 
lieves that  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  will  thrive  under  the  20  |)er 
cent  tariff  which  he  proposes? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes :  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  thrive  to  the  extent  It  does 
with  this  hothouse  help  and  encouragement  at  the  expense  of  others  by  the 
Govemment.  Mr.  President,  I  try  to  be  frank  and  honest  in  arguing,  as  well 
as  I  can.  If  the  Senator  wants  me  to  admit  that  a  protective  duty  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  an  individual  enterprise  does  help  it,  I  answer  "  yes." 
My  objection  to  that  is  that  it  heli)s  it  at  the  expense  of  other  enterprises  and 
of  other  people;  that  it,  by  law.  withdraws,  invites  and  forces  withdrawal,  of 
labor  and  capital  from  naturally  profitable  pursuits  into  pursuits  in  them- 
sdvee  unprofitable,  but  which  are  made  profitable,  if  at  all,  by  law;  and  that 
thtit  sort  of  artificial  abstraction  of  capital  and  labor  from  a  naturally  profit- 
able pursuit  to  one  that  is  not  naturally  profitble  is  always  a  national  los& 
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I  admit  that  I  could  start  a  banana  indnstry  and  a  pineapple  industry  In 
America  and  make  them  highly  profitable  to  capital  engaged  in  them  and  to 
the  labor  employed  by  the  capital;  but  after  I  had  done  It  and  somebody 
carried  me  there  and  pointed  It  out  to  me  and  said,  "Look  at  this  glorious 
benefit  of  the  tariff,  10  square  miles  under  glass,  bananas  ripening  everywhere, 
capital  earning  20  per  cent,  labor  paid  $2  a  day  or  $3.50  a  day,  a  great  fruit 
of  the  protective  tariff,"  and  I  should  be  asked,  "  Do  you  deny  Mr.  Williams, 
that  this  is  a  profitable  pursuit?"  then  I  would  shock  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming by  saying,  "Yes;  I  deny  that  it  is  a  profitable  pursuit;  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  profitable  to  the  capital  and  the  man  engaged  in  it,  but  it  is  not 
profitable  to  the  people  of  the  United  States."  There  is  a  necessary  law  that 
has  been  infringed  and  a  necessary  national  loss  incurred  by  this  legislative 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  industry. 

Mr.  Wabben.  What  Is  the  Senator's  Idea  of 

Mr.  Williams.  And,  by  the  way,  in  that  connection,  just  excuse  me  for  one 
other  thing,  because  I  want  to  say  It  right  here,  for  fear  I  shall  forget  it 
and  then  I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  Senator  again.  I  hear  very  much  about 
protection  being  **  equal."  There  is  no  protectionist  under  the  sun  who  would 
vote  for  a  protective  tariff  that  is  equal  in  its  bearing  on  everybody.  In  the 
first  place,  you  can  not  make  it  equal,  because  there  are  some  things  wiilch. 
from  the  very  nature  of  them  and  the  fact  that  they  are  immensely  exported, 
can  not  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  rise  in  their  prices,  but  if  yon 
could  levy  an  equal-bearing  protective-tariff  system  of  duties,  a  protective  tariff 
of  such  a  character  as  to  put  one  dollar  additional  to  what  he  now  gets 
into  the  pocket  of  each  cotton  planter,  one  into  the  pocket  of  each  wheat  ftirmer, 
one  into  the  pocket  of  each  woolgrower,  one  into  the  pocket  of  each  lumberman, 
one  into  the  pocket  of  each  miner,  one  into  the  pocket  of  each  laborer,  and  one 
other  dollar  Into  the  pocket  of  each  manufacturer,  what  would  you  have  done 
when  you  got  through?  You  would  have  a  system  of  taxes  by  which  you 
would  take  one  dollar  from  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  give  It  to 
one  fellow,  another  dollar  from  everybody  and  give  it  to  another  fellow,  and 
so  through  the  whole  population,  taking  one  from  all  and  giving  one  to  each, 
and  when  you  got  through  you  would  have  taken  from  each  man  exactly  the 
same  amount  that  you  gave  back  to  him,  less  the  cost  of  the  collection  and 
disbursement.  Nobody  wants  a  protective  tariff,  except  for  the  special  advan- 
tage which  it  gives.  If  it  operated  equally  as  an  advantage  and  equally  as  a 
burden  on  each  and  every  man,  nobody  would  be  assinine  enough  to  want  it, 
because  it  would  be  merely  swapping  dollars  with  everybody  everywhere,  less 
the  cost  of  collection,  administration,  and  disbursement. 

"  Equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none !"  The  only  reason  upon 
which  a  protective  tariff  was  ever  advocated  was  that  somebody  thought  it 
was  a  special  privilege  to  some  special  industry.  If  the  privilege  and  power 
of  collecting  taxes  by  Increased  prices  from  the  people  were  equally  distributed 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States,  nobody  would  be  f6ol 
enough  to  want  It  There  is  no  such  thitig  as  a  tariff  bearing  equally  upon 
all  producers  and  all  consumers,  and  If  such  a  tariff  could  be  constructed 
nobody  would  want  it. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  hastening  along  and  X.  of  course, 
would  not  interrupt  him,  except  that  I  want  to  get  the  Senator's  idea  about 
the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  duty  which  he  would  place  on  wool.  He 
assumes  that  20  per  cent  is  about  right  as  a  revenue  tariff  on  wool? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wabben.  What  is  the  Senator's  computation  of  what  that  will  produce 
per  year  In  the  next  10  years? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  believe  that  in  5  or  10  years  from  now  a  20  per  cent  duty 
upon  wool  will  produce  as  much  revenue  as  a  44  per  cent  duty  does  now. 

Mr.  Wabbew.  And  that  will  be  produced  by  the  American  ceasing,  sub- 
stantially, to  produce  sheep. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  be  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  American  woolen 
manufactures,  by  the  increased  amount  of  capital  going  into  them,  by  the  in- 
creased amount  of  wool  used  by  them,  by  the  increased  amount  of  labor  on- 
ployed  by  them,  and,  generally,  by  the  increased  volume  of  business. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Will  there  be  more  people  wearing  woolen  goods?  And  will 
they  wear  out  more  clothing.  Just  doubling  their  consumption  for  very  Joy.  the 
same  as  we  would  eat  twice  as  much  food  if  it  were  half  as  cheap? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  undoubtedly  will  be.  There  will  not  be  more  people, 
except  by  the  natural  Increase  in  population,  but  there  will  be  a  great  many 
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people  wearing  wool  then  that  are  wearing  something  they  buy  for  wool  now 
that  is  not  wool. 

By  the  way,  in  that  connection,  there  is  nothing  that  cuts  so  many  queer 
capers  as  a  duty.  I  have  said  for  years  that  the  duty  on  wool  did  not  do  the 
wool  raiser  of  this  country  the  amount  of  good  that  he  thought  it  did,  but  that 
It  did  the  cotton  planter  a  great  deal  of  good  that  he  never  dreamed  of.  Why? 
Because  it  encourages  men  in  competing  with  one  another  to  sell  cheap  cloth- 
ing, to  put  a  good  deal  of  cotton  into  so-called  woolen  goods,  thereby  increasing 
the  demand  for  cotton  just  to  that  extent,  and  to  that  extent — small,  perhaps — 
but  still  to  that  extent  stiffening  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Wabben.  The  answers  of  the  Senator  to  my  questions  are  so  long  and 
coTer  so  much  outside  territory  that  I  will  not  pursue  the  interrogatories  any 
further  now,  but  at  some  other  time  I  will  bring  up  the  matter  of  how  much 
the  people  will  probably  receive  and  how  they  will  receive  it  under  a  20  per 
cent  tariff  on  wool  as  a  revenue  measure. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  Senator  would  tell  me  now  the  number  of  pounds  of 
importations  of  wool  into  the  United  States,  and  then  would  multiply  that  by 
24,  he  would  arrive  at  a  result  which  would  be  my  estimate  of  what  the  people 
would  save  by  reducing  the  duty  from  44  to  20  cents  a  pound  on  wool. 

Mr.  Wabsen.  That  is,  the  people  would  use  twenty-four  times  as  much  wool 
as  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  Twenty-four  cents  multiplied  by  as  much  wool  as  is  imported 
by  the  pound  would  be  the  saving  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Well,  we  imported  something  less  than  300,000,000  pounds — 
anywhere  between  200,000,000  and  300,000,000  pounds^in  diflTerent  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  multiplied  by  24  cents  would  be  about  one-fourth  of 
$300,000,000,  would  it  not?  Twenty-four  cents  times  300,000,000  is  $72,000,000, 
is  it  not,  if  your  figures  are  correct,  and  if  the  new  duty  is  to  be  20  cents  and  the 
present  duty  is  44  cents,  and  if  your  figures  are  for  washed  wool  imported? 
If  figures  are  of  unwashed  wool,  about  one-fourth  of  $72,000,000.  But  that  is 
not  all  that  the  people  would  save,  because  the  people  would  not  only  save 
the  difference  between  what  they  are  paying  now  on  the  wool  that  is  actually 
Imported  and  what  they  would  pay  then,  but  they,  would  also  save  that  same 
difference  on  what  they  are  now  paying  on  wool  that  is  bought  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  and  other  woolgrowers. 

Mr.  Wabbeiv.  Three  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  is  more  than  is  being 
Imported  now.  Whatever  the  value  of  that  wool  may  be,  the  duty  on  it  at  pres- 
ent yields  about  $21,000,000.  If  the  Senator  will  figure  how  many  million 
pounds  of  wool  will  have  to  come  in  at  the  ordinary  prices  to  produce  $21,000,000, 
he  will  see  that  we  would  have  to  stimulate  the  trade  by  multiplying  several 
times  over. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  importations  now  are  about  $21,«»).<»0? 

Mr.  Wabben.  About  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  Just  talce  twenty-four  forty-fourths  of  that  amount  and 
you  have  got  what  the  people  would  save.  If  the  duty  on  wool  was  reduced 
twenty-four  forty-fourths,  that  is  what  they  would  save  ui)ou  the  wool  actually 
imported.  Then,  if  you  take  the  same  figures,  twenty-four  forty-fourths,  and 
take  the  amount  of  wool  that  the  American  woolgrowers  sell  to  the  American 
manufacturer  and  the  manufacturer  sells  to  tbe  American  i)eople  and  arrive  at 
that  and  add  the  two  results  together  you  have  got  the  whole  thing — if  the 
figures  all  around  are  right.    I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Without  going  into  figures.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  he 
must  first  destroy  the  American  wool  grower,  and  then  he  must  greatly  increase 
the  consumption  of  wool  in  order  to  get  his  $21.0<X),000  of  revenue  from  raw 
wool  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  thought  that  the  Senator  .said  that  the  present  duties 
amounted  to  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  did. 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  well.  Then  what  I  said  was  that  what  the  American 
consumer  would  save  would  be  twenty-four  forty-fourths  of  that  amount.  That 
would  not  be  $21,000,000,  of  course,  but  about  half  of  that  amount.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  importations  were  stimulated  tmtil  they  increased  100  |)er 
cent,  then  you  would  get  back  into  the  Treasury  the  same  amount  of  revenue 
that  you  get  now — virtually,  not  exactly — because  44  Is  a  little  over  twice  20. 

Mr.  Wabben.  You  would  not  get  that  amount  then,  even  after  destroying  the 
woolgrowers  of  America. 
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Mr.  Williams.  If  It  were  half  you  would;  but  it  Is  twenty-four  forty-fourths. 

Mr.  Warben.  It  is  not  half. 

Mr.  Williams.  Say  half,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  calculation.  Then,  if  yon 
double  the  imports  with  half  of  the  duty,  of  course  you  get  the  same  revenue 
that  you  get  from  the  old  duty  with  half  of  the  imports. 

Mr.  Smoot.  What  will  you  do  with  the  American  product  if  you  are  going 
to  double  the  imports? 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  the  American  product  take  care  of  itself,  with  no  special 
privilege  except  the  20  cents,  with  a  fair  opportunity  and  in  a  free  field. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Well,  Mr.  President,  what  I  was  going  to  say 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  Senator  from  Utah  talking  about?  What  does  he 
do  with  the  cotton  producer?  Does  he  not  have  less  than  a  fair  opportunity 
and  a  free  field,  and  has  he  been  crushed  out  of  existence? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  am  talking  about  the  absolute  facts.  If  you  are  going  to  import 
twice  the  amount  of  wool  that  is  imported  to-day — the  amount  being  262,000,000 
pounds  last  year — that  will  be  524,000,000  pounds,  about  as  much  wool  as  is  now 
used  in  American  mills.  If  you  are  going  to  import  tliat  amount  you  will  liave 
to  ship  the  home-produced  wool  to  some  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Utah  argueth  strangely. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  argue  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  leaves  out  the  factor  upon  which  the  entire  argument  is 
based,  which  is  the  stimulation  of  the  woolen-manufacturer's  business  in  the 
United  States  and  the  increased  consumption  of  wool.  If  he  will  multiply  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  by  two, 
then  he  can  see  how  the  importations  might  be  doubled,  even  if  the  American 
wool  producer  sold  as  much  as  he  ever  did  before. 

Mr.  Smoot.  A  theory  is  a  nice  thing  to  talk  about,  but  it  never  works  out  in 
practice. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  mere  side  remark,  a  fiing,  that  is  aboat 
as  far  away  from  either  inductive  or  deductive  ratiocination  as  a  man  could 
possibly  land  himself  by  a  deliberative  effort.  All  sound  theories  work  out  in 
practice.    Mere  hypotheses  or  alleged  or  unsound  theories  may  not  or  do  not. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  we  doubled  our  importations  I  think  we  would  then  be 
importing  Just  about  all  the  wool  we  consume  and  about  all  the  wool  we  need. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  not  if  the  demand  for  the  wool  Increased  by  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  woolen  industry ;  and  if  the  demand  for  wool  did  not  increase,  as 
I  anticipate,  by  the  stimulation  of  the  woolen  industry,  your  present  home  pro- 
duction would  come  as  near  meeting  it  as  it  does  now.  But  my  theory  is,  that 
if  the  stimulation  of  the  woolen  Industry  did  not  take  place,  of  course  the  im- 
portations would  not  increase  either,  but  I  have  been  presuming  that  it  would 
take  place.  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  understood  what  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren]  wanted.  He  wanted  me  to  admit  that  I  did  not  regard 
a  20  per  cent  duty  as  suflScient  protection  to  keep  up  the  present  price  of  wool, 
and  I  admit  that.  I  would  be  a  fool  to  stand  here  and  argue  for  a  reduction 
of  taxes  upon  any  other  ground  in  the  world  than  that  it  would  decrease  the 
price  of  the  thing  upon  which  the  tax  had  been  levied ;  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  if  you  decrease  the  price  of  the  article  upon  which  the  tax  is  levied  that 
will  also  increase  the  demand  for  the  article  by  increasing  its  uses,  and  that 
the  increase  of  the  demand  for  the  article  would  have  some  tendency  to  steady 
it  and  to  carry  its  price  up  somewhat  later  on.  I  admit,  if  you  want  me  to 
admit  for  Republican  political  purposes — and  you  are  welcome  to  the  admis- 
sion— that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  wool  will  decrease  the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  Increase  the  importations,  the  Senator  thinks? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course;  that  is  the  way  it  would  decrease  the  price.  If 
there  were  no  Increased  importations,  you  could  not  decrease  the  price,  of 

course. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  If  the  importations  were  increased  and  the  woolen  industry 
should  be  destroyed  in  this  country,  what  price 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  No  ;  but  I  was  saying  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right. 


Mr.  Gallingeb.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  assume  that  to  be  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Galunobs.  I  assume  It  to  be  the  fact.  If  that  were  so,  what  price  would 
the  foreigner  ask  for  his  wool  when  he  got  possession  of  our  market? 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  one  of  the  very  common  falla- 
cles  of  the  whole  protection  argument.    I  am  astonished 

Mr.  Oallinges.  The  Senator  discovers  a  great  many  fallacies,  provided  they 
do  not  agree  with  his  fallacies. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do.  I  discover  a  great  many ;  and  I  expect,  being  thoroughly 
flalUble,  absolutely  fallible,  that  I  indulge  In  a  great  many  of  them  myself. 
The  only  difference  is,  I  never  Indulge  in  a  sophistry.  I  have  sometimes  fallen 
into  a  fallacy. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  Senator  has  told  us  a  great  many  times  that  he  is  always 
fair-minded. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  what  I  was  going  to  call  attention  to  is  this :  The  Senator 
is  proceeding  upon  the  Idea  that  all  the  woolgrowers  in  the  world  somewhere 
are  to  be  designated  as  "  the  foreigner,"  and  when  the  foreigner  finds  out  that 
be  has  got  the  American  market  the  foreigner  Just  chuckles  and  raises  his  prices. 

Mr.  Galunobb.  That  always  happens. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  that  Is  the  idea  the  Senator  is  proceeding  upon ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  deal  with  "  the  foreigner  " ;  we  never 
have  dealt  with  "the  foreigner."  He  does  not  exist.  His  name  is  legion. 
There  are  millions  of  him.  He  can  not  consult  with  himself.  He  competes 
with  himself  ard  his  self-competition  takes  cnre  of  prices.  There  are  too 
many  of  him  to  fix  a  price.  The  United  States  never  dealt  with  Germany, 
It  never  dealt  with  France,  and  it  never  dealt  with  Australia  since  the  world 
began,  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  deal  with  us,  much  less  did  we  ever  deal  with 
*'  the  foreigner."  I  know  that  certain  subjects  or  citizens  of  theirs  produce  cer- 
tain things  and  sell  them  to  certain  citizens  of  ours. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  And  get  the  highest  price  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  certain  citizens  of  ours  produce  things  and  sell  them  to 
them  at  the  highest  prices  that  they  can  get.  and  the  purchasers  in  each  case 
buy  them  at  the  lowest  prices  they  can.  Competition  among  buyers  and  among 
sellers  as  a  price  regulator  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  buyers 
or  sellers  are  foreigners ;  it  is  broadened. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Yes.  Buyers  buy  at  the  least  they  can  and  sellers  sell  at  the 
highest  price  they  can  get 

Mr.  Williams.  And  In  the  haggling  of  the  market  the  price  is  fixed.  Hie 
theory  that  a  nation  deals  with  a  nation  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  did  not  assert  that 

Mr.  WiLUAMB.  But  the  Senator  asserted  something  worse.  He  said,  what 
Is  the  foreigner  going  to  do,  and  the  assumption  under  the  bottom  of  it  was  that 
there  was  somewhere  some  entity  known  as  the  foreigner,  who  could  raise  the 
price  of  his  wool  product  because  of  what? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Because  he  has  our  market. 

Mr.  Wlliams.  Because  we  had  increased  the  demand  for  it.  If  that  was  true, 
It  would  be  raised  to  that  extent,  but  he  could  no  more  increase  the  price  of  his 
wool  to  sell  to  us  than  he  can  increase  the  price  of  his  wool  to  sell  to  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  and  France  now.  He  has  already  Increased  It  as  much 
as  the  market  will  permit  and  as  much  as  the  competitors  upon  the  buying  side 
of  their  business  can  admit,  and  that  Is  all  he  could  do  then,  except  in  so  far 
as  an  Increased  demand  might  justify  an  increased  price. 

Now,  the  difference  between  me  and  the  Senator  is  plain  and  palpable.  There 
Is  no  use  beating  around  the  bush.  What  he  Is  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  duty 
that  l^slatlvely  hothouses  production  and  prices.  In  this  particular  case  It 
legislatively  hothouses  sheep  raising  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  American 
shepherds,  from  the  humblest  up  to  the  loftiest  sitting  in  the  highest  place. 
What  I  am  denying  the  right  of  any  government  to  do  is  just  exactly  that  thing, 
except  I  wouki  fix  it  so  that  a  nation  could  raise  its  war  material  necessary  for 
self-defense  in  Its  own  borders.    That  is  where  Calhoun  went,  and  I  will  go  that 

ttLV. 

Mr.  Galungeb.  I  asked  the  Senator  a  question  two  or  three  hours  ago  that 
he  did  not  answer.  Now,  he  has  got  wool  down  to  a  revenue  basia  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  the  duty  on  rice  is  at  a  revenue  basis  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  rather  Inclined  to  think  it  Is  above  the  revenue  basis. 
And,  by  the  way,  upon  that  subject  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  even  from 
the  protectionist's  staa4poiii|^^pican  rice  does  not  need  a  particle  of  protec- 
tion.   That  Is  not  all, 

I  want  to  tell  jtm  MflilF  ^^^^^^^■ktoroclty  blU  was  up, 

and  I  was  advocatUip^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^***M  It  the  cry  that 

y 
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went  up  about  tbe  absolute  ruin  of  the  rice  industry  was  most  distressing.  One 
of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes 
and  said  if  we  had  Cuban  reciprocity  the  rice  industry  of  Louisiana  and  of 
Texas  would  be  ruined.  Another  one  from  the  State  of  Texas  said  substantially 
the  same  thing,  the  first  one  being  from  Louisiana.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
say  when  we  later  took  up  the  Philippine  free-trade  bill  that  the  same  result 
would  follow  that.  It  had  not  followed  upon  Cuban  reciprocity,  but  they  said 
it  would  follow  here.  I  said  to  one  of  them :  **  My  dear  boy,  do  you  think  that 
an  anemic,  half-starved  Filipino,  with  a  water  buffalo  for  motive  power  and  a 
crooked  stick  for  a  plow,  can  raise  rice  in  successful  competition  with  the  highly 
organized  industry  in  Texas  and  Louisiana?*'  He  said:  "I  am  certain  of  it" 
He  then  went  on  to  say :  "  So  much  Philippine  rice  will  come  in,  mighty  near 
the  whole  crop.''  I  said :  '*  My  dear  boy,  you  forget  that  the  Filipinos  live  chiefly 
on  rice." 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  And  then  import  rice  into  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  live  chiefly  on  rice.  The  Senator's  unrequested  and  un- 
granted  Interruption  makes  the  position  all  the  more  ridiculous^  So  I  reckon 
I  ought  to  welcome  it.  I  said  they  have  got  to  live  on  rice.  They  have  got  to 
raise  enough  to  eat  before  they  can  send  out  any  at  all,  and  they  were  not  doing 
even  that  at  that  particular  time,  but  I  presumed  that  later  on  they  would* 
**  Oh,"  he  said,  "  they  will  raise  rice  and  send  their  rice  to  us,  and  then  they 
will  import  cheap  rice  for  themselves  from  China."  By  the  way,  I  noticed  a 
mistake  in  the  Record  the  other  day.  I  referred  to  this  same  argument  in  a 
speech  the  other  day.  and  I  had  a  slip  of  the  tongue  and  said  "  Canada,"  or  the 
stenographer  had  a  slip  of  the  pen  and  made  it  read  "  Canada."  But  I  meant 
"  China,"  and  that  is  what  my  friend  said.  Time  has  passed.  At  that  time 
reciprocity  was  exciting  the  terror  and  the  alarm  of  the  southern  farmer.  I 
voted  for  It  anyhow,  and  they  have  not  been  hurt,  and  the  things  that  they  said 
would  take  place  have  not  taken  place. 

I  remember  that  the  sugar-beet  men  came  down  here  before  tho  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  said  then  Cuban  reciprocity  and  free  trade  with  the 
Philippines  would  just  absolutely  close  up  every  sugar-beet  ftictory  in  the 
Northwest.  You  will  remember  I  had  put  into  the  testimony  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  report  from  the  Agricultural  Department  showing 
that  the  sugar-beet  industry  has  increased  enormously;  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing like  400  per  cent.    So  they  have  not  been  closed  up. 

Why,  my  friends,  men  in  religion,  men  in  trades,  men  in  politics  have  been 
afraid  of  freedom  ever  since  the  world  began.  God  Almighty  seems  to  be  the 
only  being  anywhere  who  is  not  afraid  of  freedom  and  not  afraid  to  give  It  to 
His  creatures.  He  gives  it  to  such  an  extent  that  He  lets  us  go  wrong  If  we 
will — even  to  that  extent.  From  the  beginning  religious  bigots  have  been 
afraid  of  it,  political  bigots  have  been  afraid  of  it,  and  industrial  bigots  have 
been  afraid  of  it.  And  yet  whenever  it  comes  we  find  it  stimulates  human 
enterprise,  human  intelligence,  human  ambition,  and  human  industry  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  more  than  compensates  for  what  seems  to  be  the  plain  and 
palpable  and  obvious  immediate  losses  by  it. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  kind  attention. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report  of 
Robert  J.  Walker,  made  to  Congress  in  December,  1845,  which  was  his  first 
report,  printed  in  the  Record,  because  it  flatly  contradicts  the  letter  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  Just  read. 
'  The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  further  that  when  that  letter  was 
written  Mr.  Walker  was  no  longer  a  Democrat,  and  he  was  holding,  or  had  held 
for  several  years,  a  position  under  a  Republican  administration. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  r>oes  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  Sfijator  will  yield — I  know  he  does  not  want  to  leave  a 
wrong  Impression.  Mr.  Walker  was  in  every  respect,  except  the  suppression  of 
the  Confederacy  and  his  adherence  to  the  Union,  as  much  a  Democrat  when  he 
died  as  he  was  in  1846.  He  voted  with  the  Republican  Party  solely  upon  the 
Union  question  and  held  oflice  under  Lincoln,  as  many  other  northern  Demo- 
crats did,  upon  that  issue. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  Senator  will  examine  that  letter  he  will  find  that  Walker 
claimed  in  it  to  be  the  author  of  the  national  banking  system,  which  was 
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tioUy  a  Republican  policy,  and  which  Democrats  had  generally  opposed.  I  can 
hardly  allow  the  claim  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  Walker  was  a 
Democrat,  while  Walker  himself  was  claiming  to  be  an  author  of  an  important 
and  distinctively  Republican  measure. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  think  the  national  banking  act  was  Democratic,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Democrats  almost  unanimously  opposed  it  at  that  time,  and  a 
majority  of  them  have  opposed  it  since  that  time. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  singular  thing  about  this  proceeding,  and  the 
thing  which  surprises  me  most,  is  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  would  read 
that  letter  to  the  Senate,  because  its  statement  that  in  his  first  report  to  Ck>n- 
gross  Walker  had  recommended  free  raw  materials  is  a  positive  and  palpable 
falsehood.  I  have  read  that  report  more  than  once,  and  I  declare  that  there  is 
not  one  syllable  in  it  recommending  free  raw  material. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  Walker  says  in  that  letter,  which  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  just  read,  that  he  did  recommend  free  raw  material  in  that  report. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no.    He  said  "  in  his  first  report " 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  his  first  report. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  forgive  me  one  minute  more — 
I  realize  I  have  interrupted  him  too  much 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  I  realize  that  both  of  us  have  burdened  the  Senate.  But 
the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the  most  charitable  construction  to  put 
upon  the  acts  and  utterances  of  men  if  allowable  is  the  proper  one  to  place 
there.  I  liriagine  that  what  Mr.  Walker  means  by  that  Is  that  in  his  first  draft 
which  he  had  contemplated  sending  to  Congress  he  had  wanted  to  recommend 
free  raw  material,  but  was  kept  from  it  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
And  certainly  it  is  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  than  to  assert  that  he  was 
'*  a  liar,"  now  that  the  man  is  not  here  to  explain  what  he  did  mean.  It  seems 
to  me  plain  that  that  is  what  the  man  meant,  because  that  is  the  only  thing 
he  could  have  meant  consonant  with  the  truth. 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  could  not  have  meant  that,  because  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  on  good  terms  with  either  Walker  or  with  Polk. 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  broken  with  the  Jackson  administration,  and  Polk  was  Jack- 
M>n*s  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Not  only  so,  but  Walker  was  the  man  who 
secured  the  nomination  of  Polk  at  Baltimore.  Martin  Van  Buren  had  enough 
delegates  to  that  convention  instructed  for  him,  together  with  the  uninstructed 
delegates  who  favored  his  nomination,  to  nominate  him  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
Robert  J.  Walker  wus  the  man  who  contrived  to  defeat  Van  Buren,  and  thus 
accomplished  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Polk.  It  is  probably  true  that  Calhoun 
cared  less  for  Van  Buren  than  he  did  for  Polk,  for  he  distrusted  Van  Buren  on 
Ihe  slavery  questioa  The  explanation  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  not  be  accepted,  because  no  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  that 
time  can  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  John  C.  Calhoun  could  have  forced 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Polk's  administration,  and  least  of  all  when 
that  Secretary  was  Robert  J.  Walker,  to  completely  reverse  his  annual  report 
upon  any  phase  of  the  paramount  issue  of  that  day. 

I  am  furthermore  unwilling  to  adopt  the  charitable  view  suggested  by  the 
S^iator  from  Mississippi,  because  I  know  that  Walker  deliberately  circulated 
an  outrageous  falsehood  against  the  most  distinguished  man  who  ever  repre- 
sented the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States.  Robert  J. 
Walker  accepted  an  appointment  as  a  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  Great  Britain,  and  represented  both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  financiers 
of  that  country  that  Jefferson  Davis  had  been  responsible  for  the  repudiation 
of  the  public  debt  of  Mississippi,  and  yet  Walker  knew  as  well  as  any  man  living 
that  when  the  public  debt  of  Mississippi  was  repudiated  Mr.  Davis  had  never 
taken  any  active  part  in  the  politics  of  that  State,  and  afterwards  favored  an 
honorable  settlement  of  that  debt. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  permit  me,  because  it  is  an 
interesting  historic  fact,  I  did  not  know  that  Robert  J.  Walker  had  ever  made 
that  representation. 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  made  it,  and  Mr.  Davis  bitterly  resented  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  he  did,  he  made  an  absolutely  false  representation.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  could  emphasize  further  what  he  has  Just  said  by  saying 
that  when  Jefferson  Davis  did  run  in  Warren  County  for  the  legislature  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  un- 
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dertook  to  read  him  out  of  the  p^rty  because  he  was  not  In  favor  of  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  legislature  concerning  those  bonds.  The  Senator  might  add  fur- 
ther that  when  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  was  selected  by  the  Whigs  to  meet  Jefferson 
Davis  upon  the  stump,  because  the  Whig  nominee  for  legislator  could  not  do 
It,  they  met  and  agreed  that  they  would  leave  out  of  the  discussion  all  the  things 
concerning  which  they  agreed,  and  they  agreed  that  they  agreed  upon  the  bond- 
issue  question.  You  will  remember  that  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss  was  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  what  Mississippi  did  in  connection  with  that  tliat  he  left  the  State 
and  went  to  New  Orleans.  Yet  he  and  Davis  agreed  that  they  had  no  point 
of  discussion  between  them.     • 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  mentioned  that,  because  a  distinguished  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  repeated  that  erroneous  statement  about  Mr.  Davis 
and  so-called  Mississippi  "  repudiation  "  in  a  book  which  he  wrote — I  think  the 
life  of  Thomas  H.  Benton ;  or  in  one  of  them  at  any  rate — and  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  his  authority  from  Winfleld  Scott's  autobiography. 

By  the  way,  I  will  add  that  a  corporal  in  my  grandfather's  company  in  the 
Mexican  War,  in  the  raiment  of  which  JeflTerson  Davis  was  colonel,  and  after- 
wards a  colonel  in  the  CJonfederate  Army,  told  me  once  that  my  grandfather 
told  him  that  "  the  only  thing  he  ever  knew  Mr.  Davis  to  do  that  was  wrong 
was  siding  with  the  Whlga  on  the  bond  question."  My  grandfather  did  not 
think  it  was  repudiation,  and  I  do  not,  by  the  way.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  constitution  of  Mississippi  forbade  the  pledging  of  the  credit  of 
the  State  for  private  institutions,  and  the  Whig  government  pledged  it  anyhow. 
The  people  elected  a  Democratic  legislature  that  undid  it  and  left  the  world 
to  call  it  repudiation  or  whatever  it  pleased. 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  to  a  part  of  those  bonds,  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. There  was  a  part  of  them  for  which  the  State  never  made  any  pro- 
vision, although  it  never  expressly  repudiated  them. 

The  fact  that  Walker  was  guilty  of  that  gross  misrepresentatfion — and  that 
he  was  guilty  of  it  is  beyond  all  question — renders  it  impossible  for  me  either 
to  believe  him  or  to  put  a  charitable  construction  upon  what  he  has  said  even 
in  another  connection. 

Walker  wrote  that  letter  with  great  deliberation,  and  in  it  he  claims  for  him- 
self a  credit  beyond  what  would  be  granted  to  most  men  in  that  day  or  in  this 
day ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to  say  one  thing 
but  said  distinctly  and  pointedly  another  thing.  That  report  is  the  one  thing 
for  which  Walker  is  remembered.  Except  for  it,  and  the  bill  which  was  drawn 
in  accordance  with  it,  he  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  and  I  can  not 
believe  that  he  could  have  confused  what  he  might  have  desired  to  say  with 
what  he  actually  did  say.  Not  only  that,  but  the  report  directly  and  spedflcally 
condemns  the  act  of  1842  because  it  levied  "  higher  duties  upon  the  manufac- 
tured fabric  than  upon  the  agricultural  product  out  of  which  it  is  made.'*  In 
view  of  that  unequivocal  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  material,  we 
must  believe,  if  we  believe  Walker's  letter,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  not  only  made 
Walker  omit  what  he  wanted  to  say  on  that  subject,  but  made  him  declare  for 
a  distinctly  contrary  policy.  Will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ask  us  to  believe 
that?  No,  Mr.  President,  Walker  did  not,  either  in  the  first  or  in  the  last  draft 
of  bis  first  report,  recommend  free  raw  material.  But,  sir,  while  I  do  not 
believe  the  explanation  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  correct,  even 
if  accepted  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  refute  my  argument.  Indeed,  it  would 
fltrougly  support  my  contention,  because  it  would  show  that  the  party  organiza- 
tion overruled  Mr.  Walker's  individual  views,  and  not  only  compelled  him  to 
rewrite  his  report,  but  then  constructed  its  tariff  bill  in  accordance  with  that 
report  as  thus  rewritten.  That  letter  has  been  used  many  times,  and  for  years 
I  did  not  believe  it  was  genuine,  because  I  could  not  find  a  copy  of  it,  and  it 
was  so  fiatly  in  the  face  of  the  report,  which  was  an  official  record,  that  I  could 
not  believe  that  Walker  had  written  it ;  but  I  finally  found  a  copy  of  It  in  the 
Library,  and  I  think  this  contradiction  ought  to  go  with  it  in  the  Record. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  misunderstood  me,  if  he  understood  me  to  say 
that  no  Democrat  ever  advocated  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials.  I  know 
all  about  the  Gallatin  memorial  and  I  know  about  the  Guthrie  report.  Tliere 
have  been  Democrats  from  time  to  time  who  have  advocated  direct  protection 
by  duties  as  well  as  indirect  protection  through  free  raw  material;  but  it  was 
not  an  isolated  or  an  individual  opinion  upon  which  I  challenged  the  Senator's 
statement  of  our  position,  and  if  he  will  examine  the  Record  he  will  find  that  I 
said  he  could  find  no  warrant  of  the  Democratic  Party  for  sajring  what  he  had 
said.    The  fact  that  Gallatin  made  that  recommendation  in  the  c^ebrated  mono- 
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rial  which  he  drew  and  that  oar  party  did  not  follow  It,  and  the  foct  that 
Guthrie  made  his  recommendation  and  that  our  party  did  not  follow  It,  are  suf- 
llclent  to  support  my  statement 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Did  not  the  party  follow  it  in  1857 — all  the  Democrats  in  both 
Houses? 

Mr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLLiAifs.  In  the  tariff  act  of  1857? 

Mr.  Bailet.  That  act  did  not  put  raw  materials  on  the  ftee  list. 

Mr.  WaxiAif  s.  Not  all  of  them,  but  many,  very  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Bailet.  It  greatly  enlarged  the  free  list  and  it  greatly  reduced  all  the 
duties,  but  it  did  not  put  all  raw  materials  on  the  free  list.  For  instance.  It  put 
the  cheaper  wool  on  the  free  list  and  left  the  better  wool  on  the  dutiable  list. 
Besides,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  must  not  forget  that  the  act  of  1857  re- 
duced many  of  the  duties  as  low  as  4i  per  cent,  and  when  we  reach  the  point 
where  we  can  reduce  all  tariff  duties  to  a  level  with  the  act  of  1857  I  shall  not 
quarrel  with  my  colleagues  about  whether  particular  articles  are  on  one  list  or 
on  the  other. 

I  feel  that  out  of  this  controversy  has  at  least  come  some  advantage,  for  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  declared  that  he  is  not  In  favor  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  raw  materials.  It  is  true  he  complains  that  some  of  us  are  unduly  opposed 
to  It,  but  real  Democrats  will  not  find  any  serious  fault  with  us  for  our  insistent 
opposition  to  it,  if  it  Is  wrong.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  can  make  other 
Democrats  quit  talking  in  favor  of  it,  he  will  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of 
talking  against  It,  and  I  shall  be  delighted. 

Mr.  WiLLiAifs.  I  am  afraid  I  would  be  just  as  helpless  on  one  side  as  on  the 
other.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  Is  to  vote  with  the  crowd  that  happens  to  be 
attacking  a  protectionist  duty  at  the  time.  If  it  is  a  finished  product,  I  will 
rote  with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  If  it  is  a  raw  material,  I  will  vote  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  Bailet.  That  haphazard  method  of  dealing  with  tariff  duties  may  suit 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi;  but  he  can  not  Justify  it  upon  any  Democratic 
principle,  for  it  disregards  the  vital  question  of  the  equality  of  taxation  as  be- 
tween our  different  sections  and  various  industries.  No  matter  how  anxious  I 
am  to  reduce  tariff  duties,  I  will  not  vote  to  reduce  them  in  a  way  which  will 
still  further  increase  the  advantage  of  those  who  are  now,  and  have  been  for  a 
century,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  system.  By  every  consideration  of  justice 
and  fairness  we  are  required  to  equalize  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  burdens  of 
taxation ;  and  instead  of  laying  a  20  per  cent  duty  on  wool  and  a  42  per  cent 
duty  on  woolen  clothes,  we  ought  to  lay  a  30  per  cent  duty  on  each,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  tax  on  those  who  must  buy  clothes  for  the  sake  of  decency  and  comfort 
and  increasing  the  tax  on  those  who  buy  wool  purely  for  the  sake  of  profit; 
and  if  there  must  be  a  difference,  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  toiling  millions 
who  must  wear  clothes  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  prosperous  thousands  who 
manufacture  clothes. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that  nobody  wants  a  protective  tariff 
equally  applied,  and  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  agree  with  him  in  that  opinion ; 
but  the  Senator  and  myself  want  a  revenue  tariff  as  equally  applied  as  possible, 
do  we  not? 

Mr.  WiLLiAifs.  Yes;  but  I  do  not  mean  by  that  with  equal  rates. 

Mr.  Bailet.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  one  rate  on  one  commodity  might  bo  prohibitive  and 
the  same  rate  on  another  might  be  barely  a  revenue  duty. 

Mr.  Bailet.  No  Democrat  ever  suggested  that  the  duty  on  calico  should  be  as 
high  as  the  duty  on  silk.  There  is  in  Walker's  report,  and  also  In  Polk's  mes- 
sage, the  wisest  and  safest  rule  ever  laid  down  for  our  guidance,  and  that  rule 
requires  us  in  levying  tariff  duties  to  assimilate  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
tax  on  property.  Their  theory  was  that  those  articles  the  purchase  and  con- 
samption  of  which  imply  the  possession  of  wealth  ought  to  bear  the  heaviest 
fax,  while  those  articles  the  purchase  and  consumption  of  which  do  not  imply 
the  possession  of  wealth  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  lowest  tax. 

There  is  another  difference  between  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  myself. 
He  keeps  saying  that  he  wants  to  leave  man  like  Ood  made  him.  He  can  not  do 
that  in  a  civilized  country. 

Mr.  Willi Aifs.  I  did  not  say  that.  In  that  case  a  man  would  be  left  a  savage. 
What  I  said  was.  I  wanted  to  leave  man  with  no  industrial  advantages  in  com- 
peting with  others  except  such  as  God  gives  him.  I  would  not  make  a  savage 
of  him. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Even  stated  In  that  way  I  can  not  Join  tlie  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, because  I  recognize  that  in  levying  tariff  duties  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  it  is  Impossible  to  avoid  certain  burdens  and  certain 
advantages.  We  can  not  leave  all  men  where  God  placed  them  in  matters  of 
government,  and  I  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place  each  man  as  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  law  obliges  me  to  place  every  other  man.  In  other  words, 
if  I  am  compelled  to  tax  one  man  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  support 
the  Government,  then  I  insist  on  taxing  every  man  who  is  able  to  pay  a  tax. 
I  would  tax  no  man  above  the  point  which  the  revalue  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment require,  but  up  to  that  point  I  would  tax  every  man  according  to  his 
ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  for  fear  that  what  was  said  may  be  misunder- 
stood, the  Senator  does  not  mean  that  he  would  at  once  and  in  one  act  cut  down 
to  a  revenue  basis  all  the  duties? 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  I  had  been  permitted  to  write  this  bill  I  would  have  made  a 
reduction 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  bill.  I  am  now  on  the  general 
question. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  answer  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  now  and  then  a  vested  wrong  gets  to  be  a  vested 
right. 

Mr.  Bailey,  Never,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  gets  to  where  a  man  is  put  in  a  position  where  you  ruin 
him,  of  course,  if  you  take  his  stimulant  away  from  him  too  quick.  The  thing 
I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  I  think  you  do  not  want  the  country  to  under- 
stand that  the  just  thing,  in  the  very  first  act,  is  to  go  to  a  revenue  basis  upon 
all  questions.  I  think  the  country  expects  of  us  to  treat  legislation  with  some 
regard  as  to  what  the  actual  conditions  are.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  meant 
that,  but  I  was  afraid  that  other  people  might  misunderstand  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  got  to  withdraw  some  of  the  stimulant  from  the  pati^it  grad- 
ually. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  if  there  were  any  probability  that  I  would  have 
been  misunderstood,  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  state  exactly  what  I  believe  about  that,  and  it  is  briefly  this : 
If  I  had  been  in  control  of  this  matter  I  would  have  made  a  complete  tariff  bill« 
because  I  think  we  will  find  some  difficulty  in  revising  the  tariff  schedule  by 
schedule.  For  instance,  we  have  a  bill  revising  the  woolen  schMule  here  now, 
and  yet  there  are  many  things  used  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  which 
are  included  in  other  schedules,  such  as  woolen-goods  machinery,  and  so  forth; 
and  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  adjust  any  of 
these  duties  fairly  without  readjusting  all  of  them.  Therefore,  if  I  could  have 
had  my  way  I  would  have  made  a  complete  revision;  and  I  would  have  made 
an  average  reduction  equal  at  least  to  one-third  of  the  existing  dutiea  I  would 
then  have  put  into  immediate  effect  one-third  of  that  reduction,  or  10  per  cent* 
at  once,  and  I  would  have  put  the  other  20  per  cent  in  effect  at  a  certain  annual 
rate  extending  over  two  or  four  years.  I  think  that  would  have  permitted  every 
man  to  readjust  his  business  without  serious  disturbance^  but  in  its  wisdom 
that  body  to  which  the  Constitution  confides  the  origination  of  revenue  bills  saw 
fit  to  proceed  the  other  way,  and  I  intend,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  follow  their  lead, 
and  in  the  two  amendments  which  I  have  offered  to  the  pending  bill  I  have 
practically  followed  the  two  bills  on  those  subjects  which  the  other  House  has 
already  passed. 

APPENDIX. 

Report  of  Hon.  Robert  J.  Walker. 

[House  of  Representatives,  Treasury  Department.     Document  No.  6.     Ti*-enty-nlnth  Con- 
gress, first  session.] 

FINANCE — ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOE  18M-4T. 

Report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances »  etc. 

December  3,  1846.     Read  and  laid  upon  the  table,  and  100  extra  copies  of  the  report 
ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department. 


Treasury  Department,  December  S,  iS^S. 
In  obedience  to  the  "Act  supplementary  to  the  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 


I  obedience  to  the  "Act  supplementary  to  the  act  to  establisl: 
t/'  the  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 
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The  reeeipto  ind  ezpendltures  for  tb«  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  80,  1846,  were  as  follows : 

BBCUPT8  A:a>  KSAMS. 

From  customs—--—-— |27. 628. 112.  70 

From  sales  of  public  lands 2,  077, 022.  80 

From  miscellaneous  sources 168, 998.  66 

.  ^^  w  T®***  '.*^*P*Hr. T 29,  769, 138.  66 

Add  balance  in  tbe  Treasury  July  1,  1844 7,  867, 879.  64 

Total  meana— ^ 87, 626,  613.  20 

Tbe  expenditures  during  tbe  same  fiscal  year  amounted  to  tbe  sum  of 29, 968,  206.  98 

LeaTlog  a  balance  In  tbe  Treasury  on  July  1,  1846,  of 7, 668,  306.  22 

Tbe  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1846,  are  aa 
follows : 

aXCBIPTS. 

From  customs,  first  quarter,  by  actual  returns  of  tbe  collectors 88, 861, 982. 14 

For  second,  tnlrd,  and  fourtb  quarters,  as  estimated 16, 688, 067.  86 

Total  from  customs 24,  600, 000.  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands — 2,  200, 000.  06 

From  miscellaneous  and  Incidental  sourcea— . - . 120, 000. 00 

Total  receipts '.    26, 820, 000. 06 

Add  balance  In  tbe  Treasury  on  July  1,  1846 7, 668, 806.  22 

Total  means,  aa  estimated 34,  478, 306.  22 

aXFXNDITUXXa. 

Tbe  actual  expenditures  for  tbe  first  quarter  ending  Sept. 

30,  1846,  amounted  to  tbe  sum  of 18,463,092.41 

Tbe  estimated  expenditures  for  tbe  public  seryice  during 

tbe  otber  tbree  quarters,  from  Oct.  1,  1846,  to  June  80, 

1846,  are  as  follows,  yIb  : 
CiTll   list,   foreign  Intercourse,  and  miscellaneous  pur- 

6,  739,  211.  06 


Army  proper 2,  694, 736.  06 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  etc 2,  346, 778.  82 

Indian  department 1,  649, 791. 94 

Pensions 1,  366,  666.  02 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  Treasury  notes 866, 976. 48 

Redemption  of  tbe  residue  of  tbe  loan  of  1841 29,  300.  00 

Treasury  notes  wbicb  are  yet  outstanding  and  payable 

wben  presented 687,764.18 

Nayal  Estobllsbment 4, 902, 846. 93 

>  29,  627.  061.  90 

Wbicb,  deducted  from  tbe  total  of  means  before  stated,  leaves  in  tbe 

Treasury  on  July  1.  1846,  an  estimated  balance  of 4,  861,  264.  32 

But  tbls  balance  la  subject  to  be  decreased  by  sucb  additional  appropriations  as  Con« 
gresa  sball  make,  to  be  expended  during  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1846,  and  to  be 
altered  by  tbe  sums  wbicb  may  be  presented  for  payment  of  tbe  old  funded  and  unfunded 
debt  and  old  Treasury  notes. 

Tbe  estimated  receipts,  means,  and  expenditures  for  tbe  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1« 
1846,  and  ending  June  30,  1847,  are  as  follows : 

EBCBXPT8. 

From  customs  for  tbe  four  quarters $22,  600, 000. 00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 2, 400, 000. 00 

From  miscellaneous  and  incidental  sources 100, 000.  00 

ToUl  revenue . 26,  000,  000.  00 

Add  estimated  balance  to  be  In  tbe  Treasury  on  July  1,  1846 4,  861,  264.  32 

Total  means  for  tbe  seryice  of  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1847.     29,  861, 264. 8S 

BXPXNDITUBXa. 

Tbe  expenditures  during  tbe  same  pcTlod.  as  estimated  by 

tbe  seyeral  Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Nayy, 

and  Postmaster  General,  yls : 
Tbe  balancea  of  former  appropriations  wbicb  will  be  re- 

quired  to  be  expended  in  tbfs  year $1, 441,  467. 10 

Permanent  and  Indefinite  appropriations 2,997,916.72 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for  tbls  year 21, 079,  440.  43 

Total  estimated  expenditure 25,518,813.25 


>Tbe  sum  of  |1,648,997  for  supplying  deficiency  of  revenue  for  postage,  and  also 
$800,000  for  postages  or  Congress  and  of  executive  offices,  are  included  in  tbe  above  sum 
of  $lS,627,061.90. 
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This  Bum  is  composed  of  the  following  partlf^ulnrs  : 

For  civil  Hat,  foreign  Intercourse,  and  miscellaneous ^  $5,  925,  292. 02 

For  Army  proper 3.  364»  458.  92 

For  fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  mlUtla,  etc 4,  331, 809.  93 

For  pensions 2,  507, 100.  00 

For   Indian    Department 2,214,916.18 

For  naval  establishment 6,  339,  390.  88 

Interest  on  public  debt 835,  844.  72 

$25,  618.  818.  25 

Which  deducted  from  the  total  of  means  before  stated  gives  an  esti- 
mated  balance  on  July  1,  1847,  of 4,832,441.07 

The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are  less  by  $2,011,885.90  than  the  reotlptB 
of  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Among  the  causes  of  decrease  is  the  progressive  diminution 
of  the  importation  of  many  highly  protected  articles  and  the  substitution  of  rival  domestic 
products.  For  the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  1843,  since  the  present  tariff,  the  avenge 
of  duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  37.84iV  per  cent ;  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1844,  33.85A  per  cent ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1845,  29.90  per  cent,  show- 
ing a  great  diminution  in  the  average  percentage,  owing  in  part  to  increased  Importation 
of  some  articles  bearing  the  lighter  duties  and  decreased  importation  of  others  bearing 
the  higher  duty. 

The  revenue  from  'ad  valorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that  realised  from  specific 
duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  23.57  per  cent,  and  the 
average  of  the  specific  duties  41.30,  presenting  another  strong  proof  that  lower  duties 
Increase  the  revenue.  Among  the  causes  tending  to  augment  the  revenue  are  increased 
emigration  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  estimates  for  the  expenditures  for  1846 
are  based  chiefly  upon  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  The  estimated  expenditures  of 
1847  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  the  several  departments  and  are  less  by 
$4,108,288.65  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

These  estimates  are  submitted  in  the  full  conviction  that  whenever  Congress,  guided 
by  an  enlightened  economy,  can  diminish  the  expenditures  without  Injury  to  the  public 
interest,  such  retrenchment  will  be  made,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
hasten  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  reduced  on  the  Ist  of  October  last  to 
$17,075,445.52. 

In  suggesting  improvements  In  the  revenue  laws  the  following  principles  have  been 
adopted : 

First.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  economically  administered. 

Second.  That  no  duty  be  Imposed  on  any  article  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield 
the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

Third.  That  below  such  rate  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  In  the  scale  of 
duties,  or,  for  imperative  reasons,  the  articles  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free 
from  all  duty. 

Fourth.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

Fifth.  That  all  mlnlmums  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished  and  ad  valorem 
duties  substituted,  in  their  place,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  Invoices 
and  undervaluation,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market  value. 

Sixth.  That  the  duty  should  be  so  Imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  through- 
out  the  Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section. 

No  horizontal  scale  of  duties  Is  recommended,  because  such  a  scale  would  be  a  refusal 
to  discriminate  for  revenue  and  might  sink  that  revenue  below  the  wants  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  articles  will  yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  that  would  be  wholly  or 
partially  prohibitory  in  other  cases.  Luxuries,  as  a  general  rule,  will  bear  the  highest 
revenue  duties ;  but  even  some  very  costly  luxuries,  easllv  smuggled,  will  bear  but  a  light 
duty  for  revenue,  whilst  other  articles,  of  great  bulk  and  weight,  will  bear  a  higher  dutv 
for  revenue.  There  Is  no  instance  within  the  knowledge  of  this  department  of  any  horl- 
Eontal  tariff  ever  having  been  enacted  by  any  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  There 
must  be  discrimination  for  revenue  or  the  burden  of  taxation  must  be  augmented  In  order 
to  bring  the  same  amount  of  money  into  the  Treasury.  It  is  dlfllcult,  also,  to  adopt  any 
arbitrary  maximum  to  which  an  Infiexlble  adherence  must  be  demanded  in  all  cases. 
Thus,  upon  brandy  and  spirits,  a  specific  duty,  varying  as  an  equivalent  ad  valorem 
from  180  to  261  per  cent,  yields  a  large  revenue ;  yet  no  one  would  propose  either  of 
these  rates  as  a  maximum.  These  duties  are  too  high  for  revenue,  from  the  encourage- 
ment they  present  for  smuggling  these  baneful  luxuries :  yet  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon 
brandy  and  spirits  would  be  far  below  the  revenue  standard,  would  greatly  diminish  the 
income  on  these  Imports,  require  increased  burdens  upon  the  necessaries  of  fife,  and  would 
revolt  the  moral  sense  of  tne  whole  community.  Tnere  are  many  other  luxuries  which 
will  bear  a  much  higher  duty  for  revenue  than  20  per  cent,  and  the  only  true  maximum 
is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  will  bring  In  each  case  the  largest  revenue  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty.  Nor  should  maximum  revenue  duties  be  Imposed  upon  all  articles, 
for  this  would  yield  too  large  an  income  and  would  prevent  all  discrimination  within  the 
revenue  standard  and  require  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  luxuries.  But,  whilst  it 
Is  Impossible  to  adopt  any  horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  arbltr^iry  maximum,  ex- 
perience proves  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  yield  the 
largest  revenue.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  above  as  well  as  many  below  this 
standard.  Thus,  whilst  the  lowest  revenue  duty  on  most  luxuries  exceeds  20  per  cent, 
there  are  many  costly  articles  of  small  bulk,  easily  smuggled,  which  would  bring,  perhaps, 
no  revenue  at  a  duty  as  high  as  20  per  cent :  and  even  at  the  present  rate  of  7|  per  cent 
they  yield.  In  most  cases,  a  small  revenue ;  whilst  coal,  iron,  sugar,  and  molasses — 
articles  of  great  bulk  and  weight — yielded  last  year  six  millions  of  revenue,  at  an  average 
rate  of  duty  exceeding  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  duties  are  far  too  high  for  revenue 
upon  all  these  articles  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard :  but  If  Congreas 

0  *  *  '  ''^'  -  ■  —  ■—  -■■■  l.»l  III-  ■■!■». 

^The  sum  of  S121.050  of  debt  assumed  for  the  cities  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
sum  of  $1,000,060  for  supplying  deficiency  in  the  revenues  from  postage,  and  $350,000 
for  postages  for  Congress  and  executive  departments  are  included  in  the  foregoing  sum  of 
$5,925,292.62. 
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desiiT  to  obtain  tbe  largest  revenue  from  duties  on  these  articles*  those  duties,  at  the 
lowest  rate  for  revenue,  would  exceed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  appended  to  this  report  tables,  prepared  with  great  care  and  labor,  showing 
the  rates  of  duty  each  year  on  each  of  these  four  articles  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem 
from  tbe  organization  of  the  Government  down  to  the  present  period,  with  tbe  revenue 
collected  every  year  upon  each,  from  which  tables  Congress  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how 
far  the  present  rates  exceed  the  lowest  revenue  duties,  and  how  much  they  must  be  re* 
duced  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  equal  to  that  now  obtained  from  these  articles. 

It  is  believed  that  sufficient  means  can  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  revenue  duties  on  tbe 
articles  now  subjected  to  duty:  but  if  Congress  desire  a  larger  revenue,  it  should  be- 

Srocured  by  taxing  tbe  free  articles  ratber  than  transcend.  In  anv  case,  the  lowest  revenue 
utles.  It  is  thought,  however,  that,  without  exceeding  that  limit  In  any  case,  an  ade- 
quate revenue  will  still  be  produced  and  permit  the  addition  to  tbe  free  list  of  salt  and 
guano.  In  one  of  his  annual  messages  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  to  Congress  "  the 
suppression  of  the  duties  on  salt.**  A  large  portion  of  this  duty  Is  exhausted  in  heavy 
expenses  of  measuring  salt  and  In  large  sums  paid  for  fishing  bounties  and  allowances  in 
lieu  of  the  drawback  of  the  duty,  both  which  expenditures  would  fall  with  a  repeal  of 
the  duty;  which  repeal,  therefore,  can  cause  no  considerable  reduction  of  the  revenue. 
Salt  is  a  necessary  of  life  and  should  be  as  free  from  tax  as  air  or  water.  It  is  used  In 
lar^  quantities  by  the  farmer  and  planter,  and  to  the  poor  this  tax  operates  most 
oppressively,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  article  itself,  but  as  combined  with  salted 
provisions.  The  salt  made  abroad  by  solar  evaporation  is  also  most  pure  and  wholesome 
and  as  conservative  of  health  should  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  duty  on  cotton  bagging  is  equivalent  to  55.20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  Scotch 
banlng  and  to  123.11  per  cent  on  the  gunny  bag,  and  yet  the  whole  revenue  from  these 
duties  nas  fallen  to  $06,064.50.  Nearly  the  entire  amount,  therefore,  of  this  enormous 
tax  makes  no  addition  to  the  revenue,  but  inures  to  the  benefit  of  about  30  manufacturers. 
As  five-sixths  of  the  cotton  crop  is  exported  abroad,  the  same  proportion  of  the  bagging 
around  the  bale  Is  exported  ana  sold  abroad  at  a  heavy  loss,  growing  out  of  a  deduction 
for  tare.  Now.  as  duties  are  desismed  to  operate  only  on  the  domestic  consumption, 
there  ought  to  be  a  drawback  of  tbe  whole  duty  on  cotton  bagging  reexported  around 
the  bale,  on  the  same  principles  on  which  drawbacks  are  allowed  in  other  cases.  The 
cotton  planting  is  the  great  exporting  Interest  and  suffers  from  the  tariff  In  the  double 
capacity  of  consumer  and  exporter.  Cotton  is  the  great  basis  of  our  foreign  exchange, 
furnishing  most  of  the  means  to  purchase  imports  and  supply  the  revenue.  It  is  thus 
tbe  source  of  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  and  of  our  foreign  freight  and  commerce,  uphold* 
Ing  our  commercial  marine  and  maritime  power.  It  is  also  a  bond  of  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  constituting  a  stronger  preventive  of  war  than  armies  or  navies,  forts  or 
armaments.  At  present  prices  our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an  annual  product  of  $72,000,000 
and  the  manufactured  fabric  $504,000,000,  furnishing  profits  abroad  to  thousands  of 
capitalists  and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  working  classes,  all  of  whom 
would  be  deeply  injured  by  any  disturbance,  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war,  to  the  direct 
and  adequate  supply  of  the  raw  material.  If  our  manufacturers  consume  400,000  bales, 
it  would  cost  them  $12,000,000  whilst  selling  the  manufactured  fabric  for  $84,000,000, 
and  they  should  be  the  last  to  unite  in  imposing  heavy  taxes  upon  that  great  Interest 
which  supplies  them  with  the  raw  material  out  of  whicn  they  realise  such  large  profits. 
Accompanying  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  should  be  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  cotton,  which  is  inoperative  and  delusive  and  not  desired  by  the  domestic 
producer. 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  is  said,  should  suspend  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  No  American  patriot  can  desire  to  arrest  our  onward  career  hi  peace  and  proe- 
p<*rity :  but  if.  unhappily,  such  should  be  the  result,  it  would  create  an  Increased  neces- 
sity for  reducing  our  present  high  duties  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
increased  expenditures.  The  duties  for  the  quarter  ending  the  80th  of  September,  1844, 
yielded  $2,011,885.00  more  of  revenue  than  the  quarter  ending  30th  September,  1845, 
showing  a  very  considerable  decline  of  the  revenue,  growing  out  of  a  diminished  importa- 
tion of  the  highly  protected  articles  and  the  progressive  substitution  of  the  domestic 
rivals.  Indeed  many  of  the  duties  are  becoming  dead  letters,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
projiibitljn,  and,  if  not  reduced,  will  ultimately  compel  their  advocates  to  resort  to  direct 
taxation  to  support  the  Government.  In  the  event  of  war  nearly  all  the  hi^h  duties 
would  become  prohibitory,  from  the  Increased  risk  and  cost  of  importations ;  and  if  there 
t>e.  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  any.  a  serious  danger  of  such  an  occurrence,  it  appeals  most 
strongly  to  their  patriotism  to  impose  tbe  lowest  revenue  duties  on  all  articles  as  the 
onlv  means  of  securing  at  such  a  period  any  considerable  income  from  the  tariff. 

I'he  whole  power  to  collect  taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect.  Is  conferred  by  the  same 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Tbe  words  are,  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises/*  A  direct  tax  or  excise,  not  for  revenue  but 
for  protection,  clearly  would  not  be  within  tbe  legitimate  object  of  taxation,  and  yet  it 
would  be  as  much  so  as  a  duty  imposed  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  power  is  *'  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises."  A  duty  must  be  laid  only  that  it  may  be 
coUected.  and  if  it  is  so  imposed  that  it  can  not  be  collected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  it 
violates  the  declared  object  of  the  granted  power.  To  lay  all  duties  so  high  that  none  of 
them  could  be  collected  would  be  a  prohibitory  tariff,  to  lay  a  duty  on  any  one  article 
so  high  that  it  could  not  be  collected  would  be  a  prohibitory  tariff  upon  that  article.  If 
a  dntv  of  100  per  cent  were  imposed  upon  all  or  upon  a  number  of  articles,  so  as  to 
diaiinish  the  revenue  upon  all  or  any  of  them,  it  would  operate  as  a  partial  prohibition. 
A  partial  and  a  total  prohibition  are  alike  In  violation  of  the  true  object  of  the  taxing 
power.  They  only  diflrer  in  degree  and  not  in  principle.  If  the  revenue  limit  may  be 
exceeded  1  per  cent,  it  may  be  exceeded  100.  If  it  may  be  exceeded  upon  any  one  article, 
it  may  be  exceeded  on  all :  and  there  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion,  but  in  contending 
that  Congress  may  lay  duties  on  all  articles  so  high  as  to  collect  no  revenue  and  operate 

as  a  total  prohibition.  ^  .  ,  ..„._,..     ^,. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  *'  all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
nowe  of  SepresenUtivea."  A  tariff  bill,  it  is  conceded,  can  only  originate  In  the  House, 
because  It  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue.  That  is  the  only  proper  object  of  such  a  bill. 
A  Uriff  la  a  bill  to  **  lay  and  collect  taxes."  It  is  a  bill  for  "  raising  revenue,**  and 
whenever  it  departs  from  that  object,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  by  total  or  partial 
prohibition.  It  violates  the  purpose  of  the  granted  power. 
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In  arranging  the  details  of  the  tariff.  It  Is  belleyed  that  the  mazimnm  rerenae  duties 
should  be  Imposed  upon  luxuries.  It  Is  deemed  just  that  taxation,  whether  direct  or 
Indirect*  should  be  as  nearly  as  practicable  In  proportion  to  property.  If  the  whole 
revenue  were  raised  by  a  tax  upon  property,  the  poor,  and  eBpeciaily  those  who  lire  by 
the  wages  of  labor,  would  pay  but  a  very  small  portion  of  such  tax;  whereas  by  the 
tariff  the  poor,  bv  the  consumption  of  various  Imports  or  domestic  articles  enhanced  in 

5 rice  by  the  duties,  pay  a  much  larger  share  of  the  taxes  than  if  they  were  collected 
f  an  assessment  in  proportion  to  property.  To  counteract  as  far  as  possible  this 
lect  of  the  tariff — to  equalize  its  operation  and  make  It  approximate  as  nearly  as  may 
be  to  a  system  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  property — ^the  duties  upon  luxuries,  used  almost 
exclusively  by  the  rich,  should  be  fixed  at  the  hlghost  revenue  standard.  This  would  not 
be  discriminating  in  favor  of  the  poor,  however  Just  that  might  be  within  the  revenue 
limit ;  but  it  would  mitigate,  as  far  as  practicable,  that  discrimination  against  the  poor 
which  results  from  every  tariff  by  compelling  them  to  pay  a  larger  amount  of  taxes 
than  if  assessed  and  collected  on  all  property  in  proportion  to  its  value.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles,  it  is  believed  that  the  largest  practicable  portion  of  the 
aggregate  revenue  should  be  raised  by  maximum  revenue  duties  upon  luxuries,  whether 
grown,  produced,  or  manufactured  at  home  or  abroad. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  poor  by  the  friends  of  protection  on  the  ground  that 
It  augments  the  wages  of  labor.  In  reply  it  is  contended  that  the  wages  ox  labor  have 
not  augmented  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  that  in  some  cases  they  have  been  diminished. 
When  the  number  of  manufactories  is  not  great  the  power  of  the  system  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  labor  is  inconsiderable ;  but  as  the  profit  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures is  augmented  by  the  protective  tariff  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  power 
until  the  control  of  such  capital  over  the  wages  of  labor  becomes  Irresistible.  As  this 
power  is  exercised  from  time  to  time  we  find  it  resisted  by  combinations  among  the 
working  classes,  bv  turning  out  for  higher  wages  or  for  shorter  time,  by  trades-unions, 
and  in  some  countries,  unfortunately,  by  violmce  and  bloodshed.  But  the  Government, 
by  protective  duties,  arrays  itself  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturing  system,  and  by  thus 
augmenting  its  wealth  and  power  soon  terminates  in  its  favor  the  struggle  between 
man  and  money — between  capital  and  labor.  When  the  tariff  of  1842  was  enacted  the 
maximum  duty  was  20  per  cent.  By  that  act  the  average  of  duties  on  the  protected 
articles  was  more  than  doubled.  But  the  wages  of  labor  did  not  increase  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio,  or  In  any  ratio  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  wages  in  some 
cases  have  diminished  the  prices  of  many  articles  used  by  the  working  classes  have 
greatly  appreciated. 

A  protective  tariff  Is  a  question  regarding  the  enhancement  of  the  profits  of  capital. 
That  is  its  object  and  not  to  augment  the  wages  of  labor,  which  would  reduce  those 
profits.  It  is  a  question  of  percentage  and  is  to  decide  whether  money  invested  in  our 
manufactures  shall,  by  special  legislation,  yield  a  profit  of  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent,  or 
whether  it  shall  remain  satisfied  with  a  dividend  equal  to  that  accruing  from  the  same 
capital  invested  in  agriculture,  commerce,  or  navigation. 

The  present  tariff  is  unjust  and  unequal,  as  well  in  its  details  as  in  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded.  On  some  articles  the  duties  are  entirely  prohibitory  and 
on  others  there  is  a  partial  prohibition.  It  discriminates  In  favor  of  manufacturers 
and  against  agriculture  by  imposing  manv  higher  duties  upon  the  manufactured  fabric 
than  upon  the  agricultural  product  out  of  which  it  Is  made.  It  discriminates  in  favor 
of  the  manufacturer  and  against  the  mechanic  by  many  higher  duties  upon  the  manu- 
facture than  upon  the  article  made  out  of  it  by  the  mechanic.  It  discriminates  in 
lavor  of  the  manufacturer  and  against  the  merchant  by  injurious  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce,  and  against  the  shipbuilding  and  navigating  interest  by  heavr 
duties  on  almost  every  article  used  in  building  or  navigating  vessels.  It  discrimi- 
nates in  favor  of  manufactures  and  against  exports,  which  are  as  truly  the  product  of 
American  industry  as  manufactures.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  against 
the  poor  by  high  duties  upon  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life  and  by  minimoms  and 
specific  duties,  rendering  the  tax  upon  the  real  value  much  higher  on  the  cheaper  than 
upon  the  finer  article. 

Minimums  are  a  fictitious  value  assumed  by  law  Instead  of  the  real  value,  and  the 
operation  of  all  minimums  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example.  Thus,  by  the  tariff 
€d  1842,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  levied  on  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  Imt 
the  law  further  provides  that  cotton  goods  "  not  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or  stained,  not 
exceeding  in  value  20  cents  per  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  20  cents  per  square 
yard."  if,  then,  the  real  value  of  the  cheapest  cotton  goods  is  but  4  cents  a  aanare 
yard,  it  is  placed  by  the  law  at  the  false  value  of  20  cents  per  square  yard,  and  the 
auty  levied  on  the  fictitious  value — raising  it  five  times  higher  on  the  cheap  article 
consumed  by  the  poor  than  upon  the  fine  article  purchased  by  the  more  wealthy.  In- 
deed, by  House  Document  No.  306,  of  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Concress, 
this  difference,  by  actual  importation,  was  65  per  cent  between  the  cheaper  and  the 
finer  article  of  the  20  per  cent  minimum,  131  per  cent  on  the  30  per  cent  minimum. 
48  i  per  cent  on  the  35  per  cent  minimum,  84  per  cent  on  the  60  per  cent  minimum, 
and  84  per  cent  on  the  75  per  cent  minimum.     This  difference  is  founded  on  actual  im- 

gortation  and  shows  an  average  discrimination  against  the  poor  on  cotton  Importsof 
2  per  cent  beyond  what  the  tax  would  be  If  assessed  upon  the  actual  value.  The 
operation  of  the  specific  duty  presents  a  similar  discrimination  against  the  poor  and 
to  favor  of  the  rich.  Thus,  upon  salt:  The  duty  is  not  upon  the  value,  but  It  Is  8 
cents  a  bushel,  whether  the  article  be  coarse  or  fine — showing,  by  the  same  document. 
Irom  actual  importation,  a  discrimination  of  64  per  cent  against  the  cheap  and  in  favor 
of  the  finer  article;  and  this,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  the  effect  of  all  K>Mific 
duties.  When  we  consider  that  $2,892,621.74  of  the  revenue  last  year  was  collected  by 
minimum  duties  and  $13,311,085.46  by  specific  duties,  the  discrimination  against  the 
cheaper  article  must  amount,  by  estimates  founded  on  the  same  document,  to  a  taxof 
t5.108.422  exacted  by  minimums  and  specific  duties  annuallv  from  the  poorer  cUssn. 
by  raising  thus  the  duties  on  the  cheaper  articles  above  what  they  would  be  if  ^  the 
duty  were  assessed  upon  the  actual  value.  If  direct  taxes  were  made  specific,  Uieur 
would  be  Intolerable.  Thus,  if  an  annual  tax  of  $30  was  assessed  on  all  houses,  without 
respect  to  their  actual  value,  making  the  owner  of  the  humble  tenement  or  cabin  pay  a 
lax  of  $30  and  the  owner  of  the  costly  mansion  a  tax  of  but  $30  on  their  respective 
houses,  it  would  differ  only  in  degree  but  not  In  principle  from  the  same  unvaryine 
specific  duty  on  cheap  as  on  fine  articles.     If  any  discrimination  should  be  made.  It 
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■boald  be  the  reyerae  of  the  Rpeclflc  duty  nnd  of  the  mlDlmum  principle,  by  establlBhlng 
a  maximum  standard  aboye  which  value  the  duties  on  the  finer  article  should  be  higher 
and  below  which  they  should  be  lower  on  the  cheaper  article.  The  tax  upon  the  actual 
value  la  the  most  equal  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ad  valorem  duties.  As  to 
fraudulent  invoices  and  undervaluations,  these  dangers  are  believed  to  be  arrested 
effectually  by  the  stringent  provisions  and  severe  penalty  of  the  seventeenth  section  of 
the  tariff  of  1842,  and  now  one-half  the  revenue  Is  collected  from  ad  valorem  duties. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  are  paid,  not  into  the 
Treasury,  but  to  the  protected  classes.  The  revenue  from  imports  last  year  exceeded 
927.000.000.  This.  In  itself,  Is  a  heavv  tax ;  but  the  whole  tax  Imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  present  Urlff  Is  not  less  than  $81,000,000 — of  which  127,000,000  are  paid  to  the 
Government  upon  the  imports  and  $54,000,000  to  the  protected  classes  in  enhanced  prices 
of  similar  domestic  articles. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that  the  duty  Is  added  to  the  price  of  the  im- 
port and  also  of  its  domestic  rival.  If  the  Import  Is  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duty,  to 
must  be  the  domestic  rival ;  for,  belnfr  like  articles,  their  price  must  be  the  same  in  the 
same  market.  The  merchant  advances  in  cash  the  duty  on  the  Import  and  adds  the 
duty,  with  a  profit  upon  it  and  other  charges,  to  the  price- -which  must  therefore  be 
enhanced  to  that  extent  unless  the  foreign  producer  had  first  deducted  the  duty  from  the 
price.  But  this  is  impossible,  for  such  now  is  snd  long  has  been  the  superabundance  of 
capital  and  active  competition  In  Europe  that  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  in  any  business  Is 
sufficient  to  produce  large  investments  of  money  in  that  business ;  and  if.  by  our  tariff, 
a  duty  of  40  per  cent  be  exacted  on  the  products  of  such  business,  and  toe  foreira  pro* 
ducer  deducts  that  duty  from  his  previous  price,  he  must  sustain  a  heavy  loss.  This  loss 
would  also  soon  extend  beyond  the  sales  for  our  consumption  to  sales  to  our  merchants 
of  articles  to  be  reexported  by  them  from  our  ports  with  a  drawback  of  the  duty,  which 
wonld  bring  down  their  price  throughout  the  markets  of  the  world.  But  this  the  for- 
eign  producer  can  not  afford.  The  duty  therefore  must  be  added  to  the  price  and  paid  by 
the  consumer — the  duty  constituting  as  much  a  part  of  the  price  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  it  be  true  that  when  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  Is  imposed  by  our  tariff,  the  foreign 
producer  first  deducts  the  duty  from  the  previous  price  on  the  sale  to  our  merchant.  It 
must  be  equally  true  with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  which  Is  exactly  equal  to  the  previous 
price,  and,  when  deducted,  would  reduce  the  price  to  nothing. 

The  occasional  fall  In  price  of  some  articles  after  a  tariff  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the 
effect  of  the  tariff,  because,  from  improved  machinery,  diminished  prices  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, or  other  causes,  prices  may  fall  even  after  a  tariff,  but  they  would  in  such  cases 
have  fallen  much  more  out  for  the  tariff.  The  truest  comparison  Is  between  the  present 
price  of  the  same  article  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  price  Is  lower 
In  the  foreign  market  than  in  our  own,  the  duty,  if  equal  to  that  difference,  must  to  that 
extent  enhance  the  price  and  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  lower  duty.  The  difference  in 
price  at  home  or  abroad  is  f;enerally  about  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  presents.  In  a  series  of  year.<«,  the  surest  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  duty — the 
enhancement  in  price  being  equal  to  that  difference  if  the  duty  be  higher  than  that  dif- 
ference or  equal  to  it ;  or  if  the  duty  be  lower,  then  the  enhancement  is  equal  to  the 
duty;  and  If  the  article  is  produced,  like  cotton,  more  cheaply  here  than  abroad,  the  duty 
is  Inoperative.  The  great  argument  for  the  tariff  Is  that  foreign  labor  being  cheaper  than 
our  own  the  cost  of  foreign  productions,  it  Is  said.  Is  lessened  to  that  extent,  and  that  we 
mnst  make  up  this  difference  by  an  equivalent  duty  and  a  corresponding  enhancement  of 
price  In  our  own  market  both  of  the  foreiim  article  and  of  its  rival  domestic  product, 
thus  rendering  the  duty  a  tax  on  all  con<)umers  for  the  benefit  of  the  protected  classes. 
If  the  marshal  were  sent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  collect  a  direct  tax  from  the 
whole  people,  to  be  paid  over  to  manufacturing  capitalists  to  enable  them  to  sustain  their 
business  or  realise  a  larger  profit.  It  would  be  the  same  in  effect  as  the  protective  duty, 
which,  when  analyzed  in  Its  simplest  elements  and  reduced  to  actual  results,  is  a  mere 
subtraction  of  so  much  money  from  the  people  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  protected 
classes.  Legislation  for  classes  is  against  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  repugnant  to  the 
fipirlt  of  our  free  Institutions,  and.  It  Is  apprehended  by  many,  may  become  but  another 
form  for  privileged  orders,  under  the  name  of  protection,  instead  of  privilege — Indicated 
here  not  by  rank  or  title,  but  by  profits  and  dividends  extracted  from  the  many,  by  taxes 
apon  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  _^, 

No  prejudice  Is  felt  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  against  manufacturers.  His  op- 
position is  to  the  protective  system  and  not  to  classes  or  individuals.  He  doubts  not 
that  the  manufacturers  are  sincerely  persuaded  that  the  system  which  Is  a  source  of  so 
much  profit  to  them  is  beneficial  also  to  the  country.  He  entertains  a  contrary  opinion 
and  claims  for  the  opponents  of  the  system  a  settled  conviction  of  its  injurious  effects. 
Whilst  a  due  regard  to  the  just  and  equal  rights  of  all  classes  forbids  a  discrimination 
In  favor  of  the  manufacturers  by  duties  above  the  lowest  revenue  limit,  no  disposition  Is 
felt  to  discriminate  against  them  by  reducing  such  duties  as  operate  in  their  favor  below 
that  standard.  Tender  revenue  duties  it  is  believed  they  would  still  receive  a  reasonable 
profits-equal  to  that  realised  by  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits— and  it  is  thought  they 
should  desire  no  more,  at  least  through  the  agency  of  governmental  power.  Equal  rights 
and  profits,  so  far  as  laws  are  made,  host  conform  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  founded,  and  with  an  undeviatlns  reeard  to  which  all  its  functions  should 
be  exercised — looking  to  the  whole  country  and  not  to  classes  or  sections. 

Roll,  climat**,  and  other  cannon  vsry  very  much  In  different  countries  the  pursuits 
which  are  most  profitable  In  each :  and  the  prosperity  of  all  of  them  will  be  best  promoted 
by  leaving  them  unrestricted  hy  le^Ulatlon  to  exchange  with  each  other  those  fobrics 
and  products  which  they  severally  raise  most  cheaply.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
perfect  free  trade  which  exists  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  by  the  acknowl- 
e^ed  fact  that  any  one  of  these  States  would  be  injured  by  imposing  duties  upon  the 
products  of  the  others.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  reciprocal  free  trade  among  nations 
would  best  advance  the  interests  of  all.  But  it  Is  contended  that  we  must  meet  the 
tariffs  of  other  nations  by  countervail Injc  restrictions.  That  duties  upon  our  exports  by 
foreign  nations  are  prejudicial  to  us  in  conceded,  but  whilst  this  injury  is  slightly  felt 
by  the  manufacturer,  its  weight  falls  slmo««t  exclusively  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
navigation.  If  those  Interests  which  sustain  the  loss  do  not  ask  countervailing  restric- 
tions. It  should  not  be  demanded  by  the  manufacturers,  who  do  not  feel  the  Injury,  and 
whose  fabrics.  In  fart,  are  not  excluded  by  the  foreign  legislation  of  which  they  complain. 
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That  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigatioti  are  Injured  by  foreign  restrictlona  constl^ 
tutes  no  reason  wbv  they  should  be  subject  to  still  severer  treatment,  by  additional  re- 
strictions and  countervailing  tariffs  enacted  at  home. 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  harassed  as  they  may  be  by  foreign  restrictiona, 
diminishing  the  amount  of  exchangeable  products  which  they  could  otherwise  purchase 
abroad,  are  burdened  with  heavier  Impositions  at  home.  Nor  will  augmented  duties  here 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  foreign  tariffs ;  but  the  reverse,  by  furnishing  tne  protected  classes 
there  with  the  identical  argument  used  by  the  protected  classes  here  against  reduction. 
By  countervailing  restrictions  we  injure  our  own  fellow-citixens  much  more  than  the 
foreign  nations  at  whom  we  propose  to  aim  their  force,  and  in  the  conflict  of  oppoelng 
tariffs  we  sacrifice  our  own  commerce,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  As  well  m&ht  we 
impose  monarchical  or  aristocratic  restrictions  on  our  own  Government  or  people  becanae 
that  Is  the  course  of  foreign  le^^lslatlon.  Let  our  commerce  be  as  free  as  our  political 
Institutions.  Let  us,  with  revenue  duties  only,  open  our  ports  to  all  the  world,  and 
nation  after  nation  will  soon  follow  our  example.  If  we  reduce  our  tariff,  the  party 
opposed  to  the  com  laws  of  England  would  soon  prevail  and  admit  all  our  agricultural 
products  at  all  times  freely  into  her  ports  In  exchange  for  her  exports.  And  If  England 
would  now  repeal  her  duties  upon  our  wheat,  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
products,  our  own  restrictive  system  would  certainly  be  doomed  to  overthrow.  If  the 
question  Is  asked,  Who  shall  begin  this  work  of  reciprocal  reduction?  it  is  answered 
by  the  fact  that  Ent^land  has  already  abated  her  duties  upon  most  of  our  exports.  She 
has  repealed  the  duty  upon  cotton  and  greatly  reduced  the  tariff  upon  our  breadstuffs, 
provisions,  and  other  articles,  and  her  present  bad  harvest,  if  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
of  our  tariff,  would  lead  to  the  repeal  of  her  corn  laws  and  the  unrestricted  admission 
at  all  times  of  our  agricultural  products.  The  manufacturing  interest  opposes  reciprocal 
free  trade  with  foreign  nations.  It  opposes  the  ZoU-Verein  treaty,  and  it  is  fearea  that 
no  other  treaty  producing  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  our  own  and  foreign  tariffs  will 
receive  its  support.  If  that  interest  preferred  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  our  own  for 
foreign  fabrics  at  revenue  duties,  it  would  not  have  desired  a  tariff  operating,  without 
exception,  against  all  nations  that  adopted  low  as  well  as  high  tariffs :  nor  would  it  have 
opposed  every  amendment  proposing,  when  the  tariff  of  1842  was  under  consideration,  a 
reduction  of  our  duties  upon  the  exports  of  such  nations  as  would  receive,  free  of  duty, 
our  flour  and  other  agricultural  products. 

If  that  interest  desired  reciprocal  free  trade  with  other  nations.  It  would  have  desired 
n  very  different  tariff  from  that  of  1842.  It  would  have  sought  to  confine  the  hlKh 
duties  to  those  cases  where  the'  foreign  Importer  would  sell  his  Imports  for  cash  only, 
and  admitted  a  drawback  of  one-half  of  the  duty  where  American  exports  would  be 
taken  abroad  in  exchange — not  an  actual  barter  of  foreign  Imports  for  an  equal  amount 
In  value  of  our  products,  but  without  any  barter,  where  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  their 
exports  was  used  iu  purchasing  here  an  equal  amount  in  value  of  any  of  our  products ; 
and  the  shipment  made  abroad  of  these  products  upon  the  same  principle  under  which  a 
drawback  of  duties  is  now  allowed  on  the  reexportation  of  foreign  imports.  This  would 
be  less  simple  and  is  not  recommended  in  lieu  of  that  absolute  reduction  of  the  duties 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  object  of  unrestricted  exchange.  But  such  a  provision 
would  be  a  self-executing  reciprocity  law  and  should  be  desired  by  those  believing  in 
countervailing  tariffs  against  foreign  nations,  but  In  reciprocal  free  trade  with  all — 
thus  enabling  our  farmers  and  planters  to  sell  their  products  for  cheaper  foreign  manu- 
factures, getting  more  for  what  they  sell  and  paying  less  for  what  they  purchase  in 
exchange.  It  seems  strange  that  while  the  profit  of  agriculture  varies  from  1  to  8  per 
cent,  that  of  manufactures  is  more  than  double.  The  reason  Is  that  whilst  the  high 
duties  secure  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer  and 
planter  are  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  the  foreign  market  by  these  duties.  The  farmer 
and  planter  are  to  a  crroat  extent  forbidden  to  buy  in  the  foreign  market  and  confined 
to  the  domestic  articles  enhanced  in  price  by  the  duties.  The  tariff  is  thus  a  double 
benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  a  double  loss  to  the  farmer  and  planter — a  benefit  to 
the  former  in  nearly  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  and  in  enhanced  prices  of  their 
fabrics,  and  a  loss  to  the  latter  in  the  payment  of  those  high  prices  and  a  total  or  partial 
exclusion  from  the  foreign  market.  The  true  question  is  whether  the  farmer  and  planter 
shall  to  a  great  extent  supply  our  people  with  cheap  manufactures,  purchased  abroad 
with  their  agricultural  products,  or  whether  this  exchange  shall  be  forbidden  by  high 
duties  on  such  manufactures  and  their  supply  thrown,  as  a  monopoly,  at  large  prices, 
by  hisrh  tariffs.  Into  the  hands  of  our  own  manufacturers.  The  numoer  of  manufacturing 
capitalists  who  derive  the  benefit  from  the  heavy  taxes  extracted  by  the  tariff  from 
20.000,000  of  people  does  not  exceed  10.000.  The  whole  number  (Including  the  working 
classes  engaged  In  our  manufactures)  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  does  not  exceed 
400,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  40,000  have  been  brought  Into  this  pursuit  by  the  last 
tariff.  But  this  small  number  of  40.000  would  still  have  been  in  the  country,  consuming 
our  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them  as  purchasers,  so  small  in 
number  and  not  consuming  one  half  the  supply  of  many  counties,  the  farmer  and  planter 
are  asked  to  sacrifice  the  markets  of  the  world,  containing  a  population  of  800.000.000, 
disabled  from  purchasing  our  products  by  our  high  duties  on  all  they  would  sell  In 
exchange.  The  farmer  and  planter  have  the  home  market  without  a  tariff,  and  they 
would  have  the  foreign  market  also  to  a  much  greater  extent  but  for  the  total  or  partlsil 
prohibition  of  the  last  tariff. 

We  have  more  fertile  lands  than  any  other  nation,  can  raise  a  greater  variety  of  prod- 
ucts,  and.  It  may  be  sold,  could  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  world.  The 
home  market-  of  itself  is  wholly  Inadequate  for  such  products.  They  must  have  the  for- 
eign market,  or  a  large  surplus,  accompanied  by  great  depression  in  price,  must  be  the 
result.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  if  cultivated  to  their  fullest  extent. 
could  of  themselves  raise  more  than  sufilcicnt  food  to  supply  the  entire  home  market. 
Missouri  or  Kentucky  could  more  than  supply  It  with  hemp ;  already  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi raises  more  cotton  than  is  suflScIent  for  all  the  home  market;  Louisiana  Is  rapidly 
approaching  the  same  point  as  to  sugar ;  and  there  are  lands  enough  adapted  to  that 
product  In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida  to  supply  with  sugar  and  molasses  nearly  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  If  cotton  Is  depressed  in  price  by  the  tariff,  the  consequence 
must  be  a  comparative  diminution  of  the  product  and  the  raising  In  Its  place  to  a  great 
extent  hemp,  wheat,  corn,  stock,  ond  provisions,  which  otherwise  would  be  supplied  by  the 
teeming  products  of  the  West.  The  growing  West  In  a  series  of  years  must  be  the  great- 
est sufferers  by  the  tariff,  In  depriving  them  of  the  foreign  market  and  that  of  the  cotton- 
growing  States.    We  demand,  in  fact,  for  our  agricultural  products  specie  from  nearly  all 
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the  world,  by  heavy  taxes  upon  all  their  manuf acturee ;  and  their  purchases  from  us  must 
therefore  be  limited,  as  well  as  their  sales  to  us  enhanced  in  price.  Such  a  demand  for 
specie,  which  we  know  in  advance  can  not  be  complied  with,  is  nearly  equiyalent  to  a 
decree  excluding  most  of  our  agricuitural  products  from  the  foreign  markets.  Such  is 
tlie  rigor  of  our  restrictions  that  nothing  short  of  a  famine  opens  freely  the  ports  of 
Kurope  for  our  breadstuffs.  Agriculture  is  our  chief  employment ;  it  is  best  adapted  to  our 
situation ;  and,  if  not  depressed  by  the  tariff,  would  be  the  most  profitable.  We  can  raise 
a  larger  surplus  of  agricultural  products  and  a  greater  yariety  than  almost  any  other 
nation  and  at  cheaper  rates.  Remove,  then,  from  agriculture  all  our  restrictions,  and  by 
Its  own  unfettered  power  it  will  break  down  all  foreign  restrictions,  and,  ours  being 
removed,  would  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor  of  our  fellow  men  throughout  all  the 
densely  peopled  nations  of  the  world.  But  now  we  will  take  nothing  in  exchange  tor 
these  products  but  specie,  except  at  very  high  duties,  and  nothing  but  a  famine  breaks 
down  all  foreign  restrictions  and  opens  for  a  time  the  ports  of  Europe  to  our  breadstuffs. 
If,  on  a  reduction  of  our  duties,  cngland  repeals  her  corn  laws,  nearly  all  Europe  must 
follow  her  example  or  give  to  her  manufacturers  advantages  which  can  not  be  success^ 
fully  encountered  in  most  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  tariff  did  not  raise  the  price 
of  our  breadstuffs,  but  a  bad  harvest  In  England  does — giving  us  for  the  time  that  for- 
eign market  which  we  would  soon  have  at  all  times  by  that  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  which 
must  follow  the  reduction  of  our  duties.  But  whilst  breadstuffs  rise  with  a  bad  harvest 
in  England,  cotton  almost  invariably  falls;  because  the  increased  sum  which,  in  that 
event,  England  must  pay  for  our  breadstuffs  we  will  take,  not  in  manufactures,  but  only 
in  specie ;  and  not  having  it  to  spare,  she  brings  down,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the  price 
of  our  cotton.  Hence  the  result  that  a  bad  harvest  in  England  reduces  the  aggregate  price  of 
our  exports,  often  turns  the  exchange  against  us,  carrying  our  specie  abroad  and  inflicting 
a  serious  blow  on  our  prosperity.  Foreign  nations  can  not  for  a  series  of  years  import 
more  than  they  export ;  and  if  we  close  our  markets  against  their  imports  by  high  dyties, 
they  must  buy  less  of  our  exports  or  give  a  lower  price,  or  both. 

Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  a  credit  was  given  for  the  payment  of  duties,  since 
which  date  they  have  been  collected  in  cash.  Before  the  cash  duties  and  the  tariff  of 
1842  our  trade  in  foreign  imports  reexported  abroad  afforded  large  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  our  merchants  and  freight  to  our  commercial  marine,  both  for  the  inward 
and  outward  voyage :  but  since  the  last  tariff  this  trade  is  being  lost  to  the  country,  as  is 
proved  by  the  tables  hereto  annexed.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  reexported  dur- 
ing the  three  years  since  the  last  tariff,  both  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  $33.384,304 — 
being  far  less  than  in  any  three  years  (except  during  the  war)  since  1793,  and  less  than 
was  reexported  in  any  one  of  eight  several  years.  The  highest  aggregate  of  any  three 
years  was  1173,108,813,  and  the  lowest  aggregate  $41,316.705 — ^belng  in  the  years  1794, 
1795,  and  1796.  Before  1820  the  free  goods  are  not  distinguished  In  this  particular  from 
the  dutiable  goods,  but  since  that  date  the  returns  show  the  following  result :  During  the 
three  years  since  the  tariff  of  1842  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  reexported  was 
$12,590.811 — being  less  than  In  any  one  of  seven  years  orecedlng  since  1820 — the  lowest 
aggregate  of  any  Uiree  years  since  that  date  being  $14,918,444  and  the  highest  $67,727,293. 
ISven  Defore  the  cash  duties,  for  five  years  preceding  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  the  value  of 
dutiable  goods  reexported  was  $94,796,241,  and  for  the  five  years  succeeding  that  tariff. 
$66,784,192.  showing  a  loss  of  $28,012,049  of  our  trade  In  foreign  exports  after  the  tariff 
of  1828.  The  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  has  been  the  com- 
bined result  of  cash  duties  and  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.  If  the  cash  duties  are  retained, 
as  It  is  believed  they  should  be.  the  only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  warehousing  system,  by  which  the  foreign  Imports  may  be  kept  in  store  by 
the  Government  until  they  are  required  for  reexportation  abroad  or  consumption  at 
liome — in  which  latter  contingency,  and  at  the  time  when,  for  that  purpose,  they  are 
taken  out  of  these  stores  for  consumption,  the  duties  are  paid,  and,  if  reexported,  they 
pay  no  duty,  but  only  the  expense  of  storage.  Under  the  present  system  the  merchant 
Introduces  foreign  Imports  of  the  value  of  $100,000.  He  must  now,  besides  the  advance 
for  the  goods,  make  a  further  advance  in  cash.  In  many  cases,  of  $50,000  for  the  duties. 
Under  such  a  system  but  a  small  amount  of  goods  will  be  Imported  for  drawbacks,  and 
the  higher  the  duty  the  larger  must  be  the  advance  and  the  smaller  the  imports  for 

The  Imports,  before  payment  of  duties  under  the  same  regulations  now  applied  to  our 
Imports  In  transit  to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to  warehouse--from  tho 
Rast  to  the  Lakei,  and  to  Pittsburgh.  Clncinnotl.  and  Louisville;  from  New  Orleans  to 
Natches.  Vlcksburg.  Memphis,  snd  St.  T^uls — and  warehoused  In  these  and  other  Interior 
ports,  the  duties  remaining  unpaid  until  the  goods  sre  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  and 
out  of  the  original  package  at  such  ports  for  consumption,  thus  carrying  our  foreign 
commerce  Into  the  Interior,  with  all  the  advantage  of  augmented  business  and  cheaper 
supplies  throughout  the  country.  It  will  Introduce  into  our  large  ports  on  or  near  the 
seaboard  assorted  cargoes  of  goods,  to  be  reexported  with  our  own,  to  supply  the  markets 
of  the  world.  It  wlM  cheapen  prices  to  the  consumer  by  deducting  the  Interest  and 
profit  that  are  now  charged  upon  the  advance  of  duty,  building  up  the  marts  of  our  own 
commerce  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  our  own  commercial  marine,  it  will 
greatly  Increase  our  revenue  by  augmenting  our  imports,  together  with  our  exoorts,  and 
Is  respectfully  recoAmended  to  Congress  as  an  important  part  of  the  whole  system 
now  proposed  for  their  consideration.  ^     ,  *      .        .  ^  *  ^ 

The  act  of  the  3d  of  March  last  allowing  a  drawback  on  foreign  Imports  exported 
from  certain  of  our  ports  to  Csnada  and  also  to  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico, 
has  gone  to  some  extent  into  effect  under  regulations  prescribed  by  this  department  and 
is  beginning  to  produce  the  most  happy  results,  especially  In  an  augmented  trade  in  the 
supply  of  foreign  exports  to  Csnsda  from  our  own  ports.  Indeed,  this  law  must  soon 
give  to  us  the  whole  of  this  valuable  trade  during  the  long  period  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  closed  by  Ice.  and  a  large  proportion  of  It  at  all  seasons.  The  result  would  be  still 
more  beneficial  if  Canada  were  allowed  to  carry  all  her  exports  to  foreign  nations  in 
transitu  through  our  own  railroads,  rivers,  and  canals,  to  be  shipp^l  from  our  own 
ports.  Such  a  system,  whilst  It  would  secure  to  us  this  valuable  trade,  would  greatly 
enlarge  the  business  on  our  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as  well  as  augment  our 
commerce:  and  would  soon  lead  to  the  purchase  by  Canada  not  only  of  our  foreign  ex- 
ports, but  also.  In  many  cases,  of  our  domestic  products  and  fabrics  to  complete  an  as- 
sortment. In  this  msnner  our  commercial  relations  with  Canada  would  become  more 
intimate  and  more  and  more  of  her  trade  every  year  would  be  secured  to  our  people. 
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.  Connected  with  this  department  and  the  finances  ts  the  question  of  the  sales  of  the 
pnbllc  lands.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales,  It  Lb  believed,  should  continue  to  constitute 
a  portion  of  the  revenue,  diminishing  to  that  extent  the  amount  required  to  be  raised 
by  the  tariff.  The  net  proceeds  of  these  sales  paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  $2,077,022.30,  and  from  the  first  sales  in  1787  up  to  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber last  was  $118,607,335.91.  The  average  annual  sales  have  been  much  less  than 
2,000,000  of  acres.  Vet  the  aggregate  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  1834,  1835,  1836,  and 
1837  was  $51,268,617.82.  Those  large  sales  were  almost  exclusively  for  speculation, 
and  this  can  only  be  obviated  at  all  times  by  confining  the  sales  to  settlers  and  culti- 
vators in  limited  quantities,  sufficient  for  farms  or  plantations.  The  price  at  which  the 
public  lands  should  be  sold  is  an  important  question  to  the  whole  country,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  the  new  States,  living  mostly  remote  from  the  seaboard,  and 
who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of  the  Government  in  local  expenditures,  but  chiefly 
in  the  exhaustion  of  their  means  for  purchases  of  public  lands  and  for  customs.  The 
public  lands  are  not  of  the  same  value,  yet  they  are  all  fixed  at  one  unvarying  price, 
which  is  far  above  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  these  lands.  The  quantity  now  sub- 
ject to  entry  at  the  minimum  price  of  SI. 25  per  acre  is  133,307,457  acres  and  100,035,345 
In  addition,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished — being  an  aggregate  of 
242,342,802  acres,  and  requiring  a  century  and  a  Quarter  to  complete  the  sailes  at  the 
rate  they  have  progressed  heretofore,  without  including  any  of  the  unsold  lands  of 
Texas  or  Oregon  or  of  the  vast  region  besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished. It  Is  clear,  then,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  annuallv  increasing  surplus  of 
public  lands,  very  little  of  which  will  be  sold  within  any  reasonable  period  at  the  present 
price,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  public  Interest  would  be  promoted  and  the  revenue 
augmented  bv  reducing  the  price.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands  In 
favor  of  settlers  and  cultivators  would  enhance  the  wages  of  labor.  It  is  an  argument 
urged  in  favor  of  the  tarifT  that  we  ought  to  protect  our  labor  against  what  is  called 
the  "  pauper  labor  "  of  Europe.  But  wnilst  the  tariff  does  not  enhance  the  wages  of 
labor,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  at  low  prices  and  in  limited  quantities  to  settlen 
and  cultivators  would  accomplish  this  object. 

If  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labor  could  purchase  320  acres  of  land  for  $80, 
160  acres  for  $40,  or  80  acres  for  $20,  or  40-acre  lot  for  $10,  the  power  of  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist  in  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  would  be  greatly  diminished ;  because 
when  these  lands  were  thus  reduced  in  price  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labor  could 

f)urchase  farms  at  these  low  rates  and  cultivate  the  soli  for  themselves  and  families 
nstead  of  working  for  others  12  hours  a  day  in  the  manufactories.  Reduce  the  price 
which  the  laborer  must  pay  for  the  public  domain ;  bring  thus  the  means  of  purcoase 
within  his  power ;  prevent  all  speculation  and  monopoly  in  the  public  lands ;  confine  the 
sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators  in  limited  quantities;  preserve  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  acres  for  ages  to  come  as  homes  for  the  poor  and  oppressed ;  reduce  the  taxes 
by  reducing  the  tariff  and  bringing  down  the  prices  which  the  poor  are  thus  compelled 
to  pay  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  American  labor  than  if  millions  were  added  to  the  profits  nf  manufacturing  capital 
by  the  enactment  of  a  protective  tariff. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  coming  into  office,  found  the  revenues  deposited  with 
banks.  The  inw  establishing  the  Independent  Treasury  was  repealed,  and  the  Secretary 
had  no  power  to  reestablish  that  system.  Congress  had  not  only  repealed  that  law,  but, 
as  a  substitute,  had  adopted  the  present  system  of  deposit  banks  and  prohibited  changing 
any  one  of  those  for  another  bank  except  for  specified  reasons.  No  alternative  was  left 
but  to  continue  the  existing  system  until  Congress  should  think  proper  to  change  It.  That 
change,  it  is  hoped,  will  now  be  made  by  a  return  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Constitatlon. 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  banks  is  the  constant  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  tnls  evil  is  augmented  by  the  deposits  of  the  revenue  with  banks,  whether 
State  or  national.  The  only  proper  course  for  the  Government  is  to  keep  Its  own  monev 
separate  from  all  banks  and  bankers,  In  its  own  treasurv — ^whether  in  the  mint,  branch 
mmts,  or  other  Government  agencies — and  to  use  only  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  receipts 
and  disbursements.  The  business  of  the  country  will  be  more  safe  when  an  adequate 
supply  of  specie  is  kept  within  our  limits  and  Its  circulation  encouraged  by  all  means 
\^lthin  the  power  of  the  Government.  If  this  Government  and  the  States  and  the  people 
unite  in  suppressing  the  use  of  specie,  an  adequate  supply,  for  want  of  a  demand,  can 
not  be  kept  within  our  limits  and  the  condition  of  the  business  and  currency  of  the  country 
will  be  perilous  and  uncertain.  It  will  be  completely  within  the  power  of  the  banks. 
whose  pnper  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circulation  of  the  whole  community.  Nor  will 
it  be  useful  to  establish  a  constitutional  treasury  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper 
of  banks.  Separation  from  banks  in  that  case  would  only  be  nominal  and  no  adaftlon 
would  be  made  to  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver. 

Various  forms  of  paper  credit  have  been  suggested  as  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  constitutional  treasury,  but  they  are  all  considered  as  impairing  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  such  a  treasury — namely,  an  au6:mented  circulation  of  specie.  If  paper,  In 
whatever  form  or  from  whatever  source  it  may  issue,  should  be  Introduced  as  a  cir- 
culation by  the  constitutional  treasury,  it  would,  precisely  to  that  extent,  diminish  Its 
use  as  a  means  of  circulating  gold  and  silver.  , 

The  constitutional  treasury  could  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  mint 
in  augmenting  the  specie  circulation.  The  amount  of  public  money  which  can  be  placed 
In  the  mint  is  now  limited  bv  law  to  $1,000,000,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  now  used  as  a 
depository  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  coinage.  It  is  suggested  that  this  limitation 
may  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  use  of  our  mint  and  branch  mints  for  a  much  larger 
sum,  in  connection  with  the  constitutional  treasury.  The  amount  of  public  money 
received  at  New  York  greatly  exceeds  that  collected  at  all  other  points,  and  would,  of 
itself,  seem  to  call  for  a  place  of  public  deposit  there ;  In  view  of  which  the  location  of 
a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  that  city  would  be  most  convenient  and 
useful.  The  argument  used  against  a  constitutional  treasury,  of  the  alleged  Insecurity 
of  the  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected 
at  New  York,  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  such  an  establishment.  The  mint  of  the 
United  States  has  now  been  in  existence  62  years.  It  has  had  the  custody  of  upward 
of  $114,000,000,  and  during  this  long  period  of  time  there  never  has  been  a  loss  of  any 
of  Its  specie  In  the  mint  by  the  Government.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  Is  now  conducted 
with  great  efficiency  by  the  able  and  faithful  officer  at  the  head  of  that  establishment, 
whose  general  supervisory  authority,  without   leaving  the  parent  mint,  might  still  be 
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wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  York.  Besides  the  utility  of  such  a  branch  as  a 
place  for  keeping  safely  and  disbursing:  the  public  money.  It  Is  believed  that  the  coinage 
mlffht  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  existence  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  at  that  great  city. 
'*  J*  \5?''®  tnat  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  Is  annually  collected — the  whole  of  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  would  be  received  in  specie. 

"^. *?.**. *™?"" J  *  ^**^y  ***"««  "^^  would  be  received  In  coin  of  other  countries,  and 
especially  in  foreign  gold  coins — all  which  could  be  speedily  converted,  upon  the  spot. 
Into  our  own  coins  orgold  and  silver.  The  amount,  also,  of  such  foreign  coin  brought 
by  emigrants  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  considerable,  a  large  portion  of  which  would 
"°5  \^M^^7  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  for  recoinage.  Tbe  foreign  gold  coins  do  not. 
and  It  is  feared  will  not.  circulate  generally  as  a  currency,  notwithstanding  they  are 
made  a  tender  by  law.  The  rate  at  which  tnese  coins  are  fixed  by  law  is  not  familiar 
to  the  people ;  the  denomination  of  such  coin  is  Inconvenient ;  the  parts  Into  which  It  Is 
divided  are  not  decimal ;  the  rates  at  which  it  Is  taken  vary  In  different  parts  of  the 
L  nion.  It  Is  Inconvenient  In  the  way  of  ready  transfer  in  counting ;  it  is  more  difficult, 
in  common  use.  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit  foreign  coin  ;  and  the 
stamp  upon  it  Is  not  familiar  to  the  people — from  all  which  causes  a  foreign  gold  coin 
does  not  and  will  not  circulate  generally  as  a  currency  among  the  people.  In  many 
of  the  banks  nearly  the  whole  of  their  specie  is  kept  in  everv  variety  of  foreign  gold  coin, 
and  when  It  Is  tendered  by  them  In  payment  of  their  notes,  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
not  being  familiar  with  tnese  coins,  do  not  receive  them:  and  thus  the  circulation  of 
a  gold  currency  is,  to  a  great  extent,  defeated.  If  these  coins  were  converted  at  our 
mint  or  branch  mints  Into  the  eagle,  the  half-eagle,  and  quarter-eagle  we  should  speedily 
nave  a  large  supply  of  American  gold  coin,  and  it  would  very  soon  be  brought  Into  com- 
mon use  as  a  airrency  and  thus  slve  to  It  greater  stability  and  greater  security  to  all 
the  business  of  the  country.  A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  has,  during  tbe 
present  year,  under  the  directions  of  this  department,  been  converted  Into  American  gold 
coin :  but  the  process  would  be  much  more  rapid  if  aided  by  the  organization  of  the 
constitutional  treasury  and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  at  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  Union.  With  the  mint  and  branch  mints  as  depositories, 
the  sum  remaining  In  the  hands  of  other  receivers  of  public  money,  whether  or  lands  or 
customs,  would  be  Inconsiderable,  and  the  Government  could  be  readily  protected  from 
all  losses  of  such  sums  by  adequate  bonds  and  the  power  by  law  to  convict  and  punish 
as  criminals  all  who  embeszle  the  public  monevs. 

It  Is  believed,  under  such  a  system,  thst  no*  defaults  would  take  place,  and  that  the 
ablic  moneys  would  be  safely  kept  and  disbursed  in  gold  and  silver.  This  Government 
I  made,  by  the  Constitution,  the  guardian  of  a  specie  currency.  That  currency  can  only 
be  coined  and  Its  value  regulated  by  this  Government.  It  Is  one  of  Its  first  duties  to  sup- 
ply such  a  currency  by  an  efficient  mint  and  by  general  regulations  of  the  coinage ;  but  In 
vain  will  It  attempt  to  perform  that  duty  If,  when  coin  Is  made  or  regulated  In  value,  this 
Government  dispenses  with  Its  use  and  expels  It  from  circulation,  or  drives  It  out  of  the 
country  by  substituting  the  paper  of  banks  In  all  the  transactions  of  the  Government. 

There  Is  nothing  which  will  advance  so  surely  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  specie,  diffused  throughout  every  portion  of  the  Union  and  constituting 
to  a  great  extent  the  ordlnarv  circulation  everywhere  among  the  people.  It  Is  a  currency 
that  will  never  break  nor  fall :  It  will  neither  expand  nor  contract  beyond  the  legitimate 
baslnesa  of  the  country ;  It  will  lead  to  no  extravagant  speculations  at  one  time,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  certain  depression  st  snother ;  nor  will  labor  ever  be  robbed  of  Its  reward  by  the 
depreciation  of  such  currency.  There  Is  no  danger  that  we  shall  have  too  much  gold  and 
silver  hi  actual  circulation,  or  too  small  an  amount  of  bank  paper,  or  that  anv  Injury  ever 
will  be  Inflicted  upon  the  business  of  the  country  by  a  diminution  of  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  of  iMinks  and  the  substitution  In  Its  place  to  that  extent  of  gold  and  sliver.  Even 
their  most  srdent  advocates  must  admit  that  banks  are  subject  to  periodical  expansions 
and  contractions,  and  that  this  evil  would  be  Increased  by  glvlofr  them  the  funds  of  the 
Government  to  loan  and  by  receiving  and  disbursing  nothing  but  their  paper. 

It  is  believed  that  the  permanent  Interest  of  every  class  of  the  people  will  be  advanced 
by  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  that  the  manufacturers  especially 
will  derive  great  benefit  from  Its  adoption.  It  will  give  stability  to  all  their  operations 
and  insure  tnenr  to  a  great  extent  against  those  fluctuations,  expansions,  and  contractions 
of  the  currency  so  prejudicial  to  their  Interests.  By  guarding  against  Inflations  of  the 
currency  It  will  have  a  tendency  to  check  periodical  excesses  or  foreign  importations  pur- 
chased In  fact  upon  credit ;  while  loans  from  banks,  or  dangerous  enlargements  of  tnelr 
business,  and  excessive  Issues  of  their  paper  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Whilst  a  sound 
and  stable  currency  guards  the  manufacturer  against  excessive  Importations  from  abroad. 
It  protects  him  from  disasters  at  home  and  from  those  ruinous  revulsions  In  which  so 
msny  thousands  are  reduced  to  bankruptcy. 

Tha  tariff,  if  followed,  as  In  the  absence  of  adequate  checks  It  certainly  soon  will  be, 
bj  an  Inflated  currency,  whilst  it  thus  enhances  the  expenses  of  manufacturing  at  home, 
will  speedily  and  certainly  raise  prices  up  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  duty,  so  as  to 
repeal  tbe  operation  of  that  duty  In  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  and  enable  the  foreign 
Importer  again  to  flood  the  market  at  the  enhanced  prices  arising  from  an  Inflated  cur- 
rency. But  soon  the  revulsion  comes,  and  all  are  overwhelmed  In  a  common  ruin.  The 
currency  Is  reduced  below  the  wants  of  the  country  by  a  sudden  and  ruinous  contraction ; 
and  the  labor  and  Industry  of  years  are  required  to  repair  the  mischief.  Stability,  both 
In  the  tariff  and  the  currency.  Is  what  the  manufacturer  should  most  desire.  Let  the 
tariff  be  permanently  adjusted  by  a  return  to  reasonable  and  moderate  revenue  duties 
which,  even  when  impo«<>d  truly  and  In  good  faith  for  that  purpose,  will  yield  sufficient 
advantage  to  sfford  reasonable  profits ;  and  let  this  permanent  system  (and  none  other 
can  be  permanent)  be  establlahea  and  accompanied  by  a  stable  currency,  and  the  manu- 
factnrar,  in  a  series  of  years,  will  derive  the  greatest  Benefits  from  the  system.  The  pres- 
ent system  can  not  be  permanent.  It  is  too  unequal  and  unjust,  to  exorbitant* and  oppres- 
sive, and  too  clearly  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution.  If 
the  manufacturer  tnlnks  that  this  system  can  be  permanent.  let  bim  look  to  the  constant 
changes  which  have  attended  all  attempts  to  establish  and  continue  a  protective  tariff. 
The  first  tariff  was  based  in  part  upon  the  principle  of  very  moderate  protection  to  domes- 
tic manufacturers,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  appears  by  the  table  hereto  annexed,  that 
the  tariff  has  l)een  changed  and  modlfled  80  times  since  that  period,  being  more  than  once. 
on  an  average,  for  every  Congress  since  the  Government  was  founded ;  and  one  of  these 
tariffs  was  In  Itself  a  system  of  successive  biennial  changes,  operating  through  a  period  of 
10  years.     Of  these  changes  14  have  been  general  and  10  special.     From  1816  onward 
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these  chaDges  hare  been  most  frequent,  and  it  Is  vain  to  expect  permanency  from  any- 
tbing  but  a  revenue  tariff.  Stability  is  what  the  manufacturer  should  desire,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  question  should  be  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  politics  by  a  Just  and  perma- 
nent settlement.  A  great  number  of  tables,  il lustra tive  of  the  effects  of  the  tariff, 
compiled  from  official  documents,  accompany  this  report.  Some  of  these  tables  exhibit  the 
operation  of  each  of  our  tariffs  from  the  organization  of  the  Goyernment  to  the  present 
period.  In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress, requiring  him  in  his  annual  report  to  suggest  **  plans  for  improving  or  increasing 
the  revenues  "  and  to  give  "  information  to  Congress  in  adopting  modes  of  raising  *'  the 
revenue,  two  circulars  were  issued,  published,  and  generally  aistnbuted  propounding  vari- 
ous questions  connected  with  this  subject,  and  requesting  replies.  Some  answers  have 
been  received  from  friends  as  well  as  opponents  of  the  tariff,  but  the  Secretary  regrets 
that  the  manufacturers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  declined  answering  these  ques- 
tions or  communicating  any  information  as  regards  their  profits  and  surplus  or  in  relation 
to  the  wages  of  labor.  An  abstract  of  all  that  is  deemed  useful  in  these  replies,  together 
with  a  copy  of  both  the  circulars,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

The  coast  survey  is  rapidly  progressing,  having  been  extended  eastward  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  southward  nearly  to  the  dividing  line  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  on  the  Chesapeake.  Two  new  centers  of  operation  have  been  opened,  under  the 
sanction  of  this  department,  in  North  Carolina  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which 
the  work  may  be  spread  until  the  parts  unite.  Important  positions  for  forts,  navy  yards, 
harbors,  and  lighthouses  present  themselves  along  this  interesting  portion  of  the  coast 
of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  and  the  islands  guarding  the  interior  channel 
between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  Great  economy  exists  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund  appropriated  for  the  coast  survev,  and  every  effort  is  made  by  the  superintendent 
to  press  the  work  onward  to  a  completion  *  and  his  report  in  detail  will  be  hereafter 
submitted  to  Congress.  Three  charts,  resulting  from  the  survey,  have  been  published 
within  the  past  year,  and  five  more  are  nearly  readv  for  publication.  This  great  work  is 
most  honorable  to  the  science  of  our  country,  most  useful  to  our  Navy  and  conunercisl 
marine,  and.  In  connection  with  our  lighthouses,  must  decrease  the  cost  of  freight  and 
Insurance  as  well  as  the  risk  of  life  and  property.  Great  attention  has  been  glyen  by 
this  department  to  the  very  important  subject  of  our  lighthouse  system.  The  various 
Improvements  suggested  by  experience  at  home  or  alnroad,  the  relative  advants^es  of 
gas  or  oil,  of  reflectors,  lenticular  and  revolving  lights,  the  location  and  construction 
of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  keeping  the  lights,  are  all  being  fully  and  carefully 
investigated,  and  report,  it  is  believed,  will  be  ready  during  the  present  session  of  Con> 
gress.  From  the  Chesapeake  to  the  capes  of  Florida,  and  thence  westward,  our  coast 
is  badly  lighted,  as  well  as  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  Northwest;  and  numerous  wrecks, 
often  accompanied  with  loss  of  life  and  property,  seem  to  require  the  Interposition  of 
Consrress 

Such  portions  of  the  charts  of  the  exploring  expedition  as  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  this  department  were  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  our  whale  ships.  These 
valuable  charts  embrace  the  survey  of  many  hitherto  almost  unexplored  regions  and  is- 
lands of '  the  Pacific  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and  must  be  eminently 
useful  for  many  purposes,  but  especially  to  our  seamen  ana  merchants  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery.  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  Congress  a  report  is  in  progress  of 
preparation  as  regards  the  banks  and  currency,  and  also  in  relation  to  statistics;  and 
these,  with  all  other  reports  required  from  this  department,  will  be  presented  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  of  the  present  session. 

In  presenting  his  annual  report,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
submits  his  views  with  undissembled  diffidence,  consoled  by  the  refiection  that  all  his 
errors  of  judgment  will  be  corrected  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, guided  and  directed  by  that  overruling  Providence  which  has  blessed  the  unex- 
ampled  progress  of  this  great  and  happy  Union. 

R.  J.  Walkbb, 
Secretary  of  iJ^e  Treatury, 

Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 

Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  dispose  of  the  pending 
amendment,  but  I  am  informed  that  several  Senators  would  prefer  to  have  the 
matter  go  over  until  to-morrow  morning,  and  therefore  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylrania  moves  that  the  Senato 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  (at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  July  12,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Wednesday,  July  12,  1911. 

reciprocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Honse 
bill  4412,  the  reciprocity  bill. 

The  motion  was  ajErreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Ck)mmittee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  Heyeurn.  Mr.  President 
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Mr.  Bacoit  rose. 

Mr.  Hktbubn.  If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  desires  to  spealc,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Heybubw.  Very  well. 

The  Vice  PsESiDKirT.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Borah,  Brandegee,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Burnham,  Cham- 
berlain, Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  CuUom,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Fletcher, 
Foster,  Galllnger,  Gamble,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Johnston  of  Ala- 
bama, Jones,  Kenyon,  Kern,  Lodge,  McCumber.  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nelson,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Penrose, 
Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Suther- 
land, Swanson,  Thornton,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams, 
Works. 

Mr.  Gamble.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Crawford]  is  necessarily  absent  on  important 
business  out  of  the  city. 

The  Vice  President.  Fifty-three  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  if  the  pending  amendment  has 
been  read? 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  The  amendment  has  been  rend.  Without  objection,  it 
can  be  read  again.  If  the  Senator  desires  it. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  it  had  been  read.  I  have 
the  amendment  here.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  is  present  to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Chair  understood  that  that  Senator  made  a  few 
desultory  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  amendment  yesterday. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  if  he  had  made  any  remarks  con- 
cerning the  amendment  I  listened  very  attentively  to  a  most  Interesting  argu- 
ment between  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  upon 
general  Democratic  history  and  their  elucidation  of  what  constitutes  a  good 
Democrat 

I  learned  considerable  about  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Robert  J.  Walker, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  the  greatest  philosopher  as  well  as  the  greatest  Demo- 
crat in  the  country,  and  who  both  Senators  agreed  was  the  greatest  prevaricator 
we  ever  had  to  the  country.  But  I  got  no  information  from  either  of  the 
Senators  concerning  these  amendments;  there  are  several  of  them;  and  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Texas  was  present 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  am. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  And  that  he  would  be  able  to  explain,  since  we  are  now 
coming  to  a  vote,  some  of  their  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  pending  amendment,  it 
assumes  that  by  the  reciprocity  agreement  the  farmers  of  this  country  have 
anffered  great  injury,  and  following  upon  the  heels  of  this  bill,  ^irhich  strikes 
them  a  most  vicious  blow,  the  Senator  from  Texas  proposes  this  balm  for 
their  wounds.  I  want  to  find  out  from  the  Senator  from  Texas  himself  what 
benefit  the  farmer  Is  to  get  out  of  what  the  Senator  calls  the  farmers'  free- 
nst  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  with  mathematical  accuracy  determine  just  what  injury 
this  bill  will  be  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Northwest.  I  can  establish  that  so 
certainly  that  no  Senator  in  this  Chamber  can  gainsay  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  annual  loss  that  will  be  suffered  by  the  farmers  of  the  State  that 
I  represent,  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  If 
we  are  to  have  some  balm,  some  compensation  for  this  injury.  I  want  to  know 
what  it  la 

Mr.  President,  but  a  few  days  ago  we  had  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  Fnlted  States  calling  attention  to  the  serious  offense  of  fraudulently  ad- 
vertising nostrums  as  cures  for  certain  ailments;  and  following  the  represen- 
tation of  the  President  of  the  United  States  I  introduced  a  bill,  hoping  that  It 
mifirht  be  enacted  Into  law,  which  would  prevent  any  druggist  or  any  so-called 
physician  from  advertising  a  nostrum  which  had  no  physiological  effect  on 
earth  as  a  cui-e  for  some  particular  disease.  I  desire  to  make  that  act  a 
criminal  offense,  and  yet,  while  we  would  punish  the  t&ke  doctor  for  pre- 
scribing something  as  a  remedy  which  he  knows  will  not  be  a  remedy,  we  seem 
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to  gloss  over  an  attempt  to  impose  a  fake  remedy  upon  the  farmers  for  the 
injury  which  is  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  bill. 

I  have  diagnosed  the  case  so  far  as  this  bill  affects  the  people  of  the  great 
Northwest.  I  know  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  the  kind  of  grain  wc  need  in 
our  section  of  the  country  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  our  tariffs  on  our 
present  grain  worth  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  to  us.  I  know  that  they  raise 
in  Canada,  across  the  line,  enough  grain  to  make  up  that  shortage,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  have  an  enormous  amount  for  export. 

I  know  and  have  demonstrated  that  the  result  of  this  bill  will  be  that  both 
sections  will  then  be  placed  on  an  export  basis;  that  to-day  our  section,  wliich 
is  the  great  Northwest  wheat-raising  section,  is  not  on  an  export  basis  and  has 
not  been  on  such  a  basis  for  a  number  of  years;  that  the  moment  that  it  is 
placed  on  an  export  basis  the  market  must  necessarily  go  down  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  on  wheat ;  and  that  the  moment  we  allow  the  Canadian  crop  to 
enter  our  laud  freely  the  market  price  of  American  wheat  must  go  down  to  the 
level  of  the  Canadian  price. 

Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  raise  under  normal  conditions  250,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Estimating  the  difference  at  only  10  cents  a  bushel,  though 
the  difference  in  price  has  averaged  from  12  to  13  cents  a  bushel  for  the  last 
few  years,  there  is  a  loss  of  $25,000,000  to  the  farmers  of  those  three  States  for  a 
single  year  on  wheat  alone. 

The  Northwestern  States  also  raise  about  100,000,000  bushels  of  barley.  The 
difference  between  the  Canadian  price  and  the  American  price  last  year  averaged 
the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  duty,  or  about  30  cents  per  bushel.  Figuring  that, 
however,  at  only  25  cents  a  bushel,  to  be  conservative,  and  we  have  anoth^  loss 
of  $25,000,000  annually  upon  our  barley  crop. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  these  matters  clear;  I  want  to  make  my  diagnosis  of 
the  case  certain ;  and  then  I  should  like  to  see  whether  or  not  the  remedy  which 
is  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  in  fact  be  a  remedy. 

I  then  come  to  the  flax  crop,  practically  all  of  which  is  raised  in  the  three 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  My  State  raises  about  half 
of  that  crop,  and  the  other  half  is  divided  between  the  other  two  States.  We 
will  place  that  conservatively  at  15,000,000  bushels.  I  will  ask  my  colleague  if 
that  is  about  right? 

Mr.  Gboitna.  It  is.  • 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  About  15,000,000  bushels  for  those  three  Statea  The  differ- 
ence  between  the  American  and  Canadian  price  during  the  last  year  and  for 
about  two  years  has  been  a  difference  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel — nearly  the 
exact  amount  of  the  tariff  duty.  That  would  make  a  loss  of,  we  will  say, 
$4,000,000  more.  Thus  I  have  shown  a  loss  in  those  three  States  annually  by 
reason  of  taking  away  the  protection  on  our  farmers'  products  of  $56,000,000. 
I  want  to  know,  Mr.  President,  how  we  are  to  be  compensated  for  this  loss.  I 
want  the  Senator  who  proposes  this  amendment  to  be  as  accurate  in  determining 
the  extent  of  his  remedy  as  I  am  accurate  in  determining  the  extent  of  our  loss, 
so  that  we  may  estimate  the  amount  of  remedy  or  remedial  salve  that  we  are 
to  get  out  of  this  farmers'  free-list  bill.  If  you  rob  one  farmer  of  $100  In  a 
single  year.  I  want  to  know  what  he  is  to  get  back  out  of  any  one  of  those 
articles.  It  will  not  do  to  say  to  him  that  it  is  a  little  matter  of  principle;  tliat 
he  at  least  is  given  opportunity  to  buy  in  a  free-trade  market  unless  you  can 
point  out  to  him  what  that  free-trade  market  is. 

I  want  my  Democratic  friends,  including  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  my 
Republican  friends  on  this  side,  to  comprehend  the  fact,  which  they  do  not  seem 
to  comprehend  very  well,  that  the  farmer  of  the  Northwest  who  has  intelligence 
enough  to  know  that  he  is  hurt  has  also  intelligence  enough  to  understand  that 
he  gets  no  remedy  whatever  from  this  free-list  bill.  You  give  him,  you  say,  free 
farm  implements.  Well,  where  is  he  to  get  those  free  farm  implements  trom^ 
Does  not  every  farmer  understand  to-day,  If  he  understands  anything  about  the 
question,  that  he  already  has  free  trade  in  f^rm  implements,  except  from  those 
countries  that  levy  a  tariff  upon  American  farm  implements? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Is  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  tWs 
amendment  would  put  leather  goods,  boots,  shoes,  and  lumber  on  the  free  list? 
Is  that  of  no  value  to  the  farmer? 
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Mr.  McCuifBER.  I  am  going  to  figure  out  the  value  of  tbat  right  now.  Let 
me  show  my  friend  from  Minnesota  just  what  that  value  is.  There  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  11.25  a  thousand  feet  upon  lumber.  A  farmer  builds  a  house  once  in  45 
years  out  of  frame  material.  If  he  builds  an  ordinary,  good-sized  house  he 
would  probably  purchase  20,000  feet  of  lumber.  Twenty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
at  $1.25  a  thousand  would  be  $25.  The  farmer  will  have  saved  because  of  the 
free-list  bill  |25  in  45  years,  or  55  cents  a  year,  enough  to  buy  five  stogies.  He 
is  getting  a  great  deal  of  benefit  out  of  that,  is  he  not? 

Let  us  measure  that  against  what  he  loses.  I  will  take  as  a  basis  the  farmer 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota  who  raises  100  acres  of  barley.  He  will  raise  on 
100  acres,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  2,000  bushels  of  barley,  will  he  not?  Two 
thousand  bushels  at  a  reduction  in  price  of  80  cents  a  bushel  would  be  about 
$600.  He  will  lose  at  that  rate  $600  every  year,  and  he  will  gain  56  cents — 
$600  on  one  side  of  the  ledger  and  55  cents  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 
Will  any  Senator  tell  me  that  that  is  compensation? 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesideht.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  If  he  gets  55  cents,  the  equity  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong 
in  his  favor ;  but  the  farmer  will  not  get  the  55  cents.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
since  we  passed  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  that  the  Canadian  lumber  dealer  takes 
up  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  immediately  upon  its  going  into 
effect.  While  we  were  passing  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  two  years  ago  the  Cana- 
dian lumber  dealer  incorporated  into  his  contracts  the  proposition  that  he  was 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  added  to  his  price.  While  it  was 
disputed  during  the  debate  that  that  would  be  general,  since  that  time  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  has  been  universal.  The  consumer  of  lumber  has  not 
received  the  color  of  a  cent's  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lumber 
two  years  ago.  By  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  lumber,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  been  deprived  of  the  revenue  which  we  would  have  obtained,  and  which 
has  gone  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  lumber  dealer.  To  put  lumber 
upon  the  free  list  at  this  time  is  not,  in  my  Judgment,  to  reduce  the  price  to 
the  advantage  of  the  builder  at  all. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  have  always  contended,  even  though  I  am  for  free  lumber 
and  would  vote  for  free  lumber,  that  the  granting  of  free  lumber  would  make 
no  difference  in  the  price  to  the  American  consumer;  that  the  only  possibility 
of  its  affecting  the  price  would  be  in  the  case  where  there  possibly  might  be  a 
combination  here  that  would  not  take  in  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  I  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  that  which  the  Lord  Almighty  put  under  the  ground 
billions  of  years  ago,  and  which  can  not  be  renewed  by  any  process,  but  which 
when  once  used  becomes  forever  exhausted  ought  to  be  outside  the  pale  of 
protection.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  have  ever  opposed  a  duty  upon 
lumber.  If  I  believed,  as  I  know  many  Senators  believe  who  claim  that  my 
fears  are  groundless,  that  the  timber  supply  was  not  soon  to  be  exhausted,  I 
would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  a  duty  upon  lumber. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  one  lumber  firm  which  shipped  8,000 
carloads  of  lumber  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  during  the  last  year, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  Canada  is  again  getting  the  better  of  the  diplomatic  deal 
upon  the  question  of  conservation  as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  duty.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  read  here  a  single  paragraph  from  a  letter  from 
the  governor  of  Vermont,  written  about  the  time  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was 
being  considered,  in  which  this  process  of  taking  up  the  duty  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.    The  extract  is  as  follows : 

Too  will  understand  this  better  when  I  tell  yon  that  only  a  week  ago  I  traded  a  cut 
of  10,000,000  feet  to  be  shipped  during  next  year,  but  before  I  could  close  a  trade  I  was 
obliged  to  pat  in  the  contract  that  if  the  duty  was  changed  the  seller  should  have  one- 
half  the  redaction.    Where  would  the  consumer  come  in  on  this  kind  of  a  deal? 

That  was  referred  to  at  the  time  as  an  isolated  transaction,  but  those  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  what  the  effect  was  will  find  that  that  practice  became 
universal  in  such  transactions,  and  that  the  reason  why  the  reduction  was  not 
of  benefit  to  the  consumer  was  because  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Canadian  lumber 
dealer. 

Mr.  McCuMBis.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  intend  to  go  Into  the  question  of  the 
general  policy  of  a  duty  on  lumber;  and  I  want  to  assure  the  Soiator  from 
Minnesota  that,  while  he  may  consider  that  because  I  claim  there  is  no  finan- 
cial benefit  to  be  obtained  from  this  measure,  I  would  necessarily  be  opposed  to 
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it,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  something  of  a  principle  involved  in  it  which  will 
induce  me,  if  I  have  an  opportunity,  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  it  and  deceive  the  fanning  public  into  the  idea  that  they  will  get  a 
financial  benefit  out  of  this  free-list  bill. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Texas  did  not  remain  to  answer  a  few  of  the 
questions  I  have  propounded,  for  I  understand  this  is  a  Democratic  measure, 
and  that  the  Democrats,  as  a  rule,  will  vote  for  the  free  list  in  a  separate  bill 
to  compensate  the  farmer  for  the  loss  that  he  will  suffer.  Some  of  them  think 
he  will  not  suffer  any  loss;  but,  assuming  that  he  will  suffer  some  loss,  they 
believe  the  so-called  free-list  bill  will  partially  compensate  him  for  that  lossw 

I  now  take  up  the  first  provision,  namely,  agricultural  machinery.  That 
machinery  consists  of  wagons,  of  plows,  of  harrows,  of  seeders,  of  drills,  of 
hay  rakes,  of  thrashing  machines,  and  so  forth.  I  should  like  to  ask  anyone 
on  either  side  of  the  Chamber  to  inform  me  what  country  outside  of  the  United 
States  is  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  a  single  one  of  those  articles  after  you  have 
taken  off  the  duty,  as  you  say  you  will  take  it  off?  It  is  practically  off  now. 
so  far  as  I  know,  between  nearly  all  of  the  countries,  unless  it  be  Canada.  But 
win  the  Senator  from  Texas  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  where  the  farmer  will 
get  his  wagon  after  we  have  passed  this  free-list  bill,  and  he  can  include,  if 
he  desires,  in  the  same  statement  what  country  will  furnish  him  with  the  other 
articles  I  have  mentioned.  I  want  to  take  them  one  after  another,  and  I  know 
that  I  can  rely  pretty  accurately  upon  any  statement  that  will  be  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  must  not  have  been  in  his  seat, 
or  if  in  his  seat  his  attention  must  have  been  diverted  when  I  was  addressing 
the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon,  because  I  very  frankly  admitted  that  this 
provision  of  the  free  list  will  result  in  no  substantial  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

But  while  I  am  on  my  feet  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
who  now  underrates  the  value  of  this  free-lumber  provision,  that  I  remember 
in  1909  what  a  persistent  and  earnest  advocate  of  tree  lumber  he  was. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator,  if  he  will  allow  me,  that  the 
Senator  was  absent  when  I  just  now  discussed  that  point  and  that  position 

Mr.  Bailey.  Oh,  no ;  I  was  not.  I  heard  the  Senator's  point  about  conaenra- 
tion.  But  the  Senator  has  changed  his  mind  about  that,  I  think,  since  the 
debate  of  1909. 

Mr.  McCuMBBB.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Senator  is  aware,  of  course,  that  the  highest  authority  on 
conservation  in  this  country  takes  a  different  view  from  the  one  he  expresses, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who  knows  very  much  about  all  these 
things 


Mr.  CuMBEB.  He  does  not- 


Mr.  Bailey.  Is  also  aware  that  a  Canadian  commission  has  in  its  report 
concurred  in  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Pinchot  as  relating  to  their  own  forests 
and  their  conservation. 

But  whether  that  was  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  was  right  or  wrong,  he  was  earnest  for  free  lumber  then.  The  Canadian 
treaty  gives  him  free  lumber,  which  he  is  not  willing  to  take  with  free  wheat, 
free  barley,  free  flax,  and  other  things,  and  all  I  am  trying  to  do  or  all  the 
House  of  Representatives  tried  to  do  in  their  free  list  was  to  put  planed  lumber, 
or  manufactured  lumber  we  call  it,  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  as  rough 
lumber. 

I  think  myself  that  is  right.  I  think  if  the  man  who  does  the  roughest  work. 
for  which  he  receives  the  smallest  wage,  is  to  have  no  duty  on  the  product  of 
his  labor,  then  I  think  the  more  highly  skilled  labor  and  the  more  improved 
machinery,  commanding,  as  it  always  does,  a  higher  wage  and  a  higher  price 
for  its  product,  might  consent  to  take  the  same  treatment  as  its  less  fortunate 
brother  engaged  in  a  similar  enterprise. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  The  Senator  agrees  with  me  entirely  upon  the  proposition 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  distinction ;  that  if  we  are  to  have  free  lumber. 
everything  in  the  lumber  line  should  be  free.  That  is,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
free  lumber  at  all. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  probably  go  further  than  the  Senator.  I  would  not  only 
emancipate  manufactured  lumber  in  all  of  its  forms  from  a  duty,  if  I  emsnei- 
pated  it  in  its  crude  form,  but  I  would  also  emancipate  everything  necessary 
in  the  lumber  business,  from  the  ax  which  the  woodman  lays  to  the  tree  to 
the  electric-light  bulb  which  the  sawmill  man  uses  for  night  operations,  includ- 
ing the  bands  and  saws  and  the  machinery  of  every  kind. 
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In  other  words,  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  if  people  are  compelled  to  sell 
their  products  on  a  free-trade  basis,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
produce  them  on  a  free-trade  basis.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  agree 
with  me  in  that? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Absolutely ;  but  let  us  not  abandon  the  purpose  of  the  original 
query,  which  was  to  ascertain  whether  we  would  get  what  we  might  call  a 
substantial  b^ieflt  to  compensate  in  any  way  for  our  losses,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mere  bagatelle^  so  small,  so  very  minute  that  we  can  scarcely"  take  it  into  con- 
slderation  as  compensatory  relief. 

Mr.  Bailet.  I  need  only  rei)ent  what  I  said  to  the  Senator  a  moment  ago 
and  what  I  mid  to  the  Senate  yesterday  afternoon.  I  do  not  regard  this  as 
anything  like  a  compensation.  I  do  not  even  regard  it  as  important.  But 
whatever  it  is  worth  I  want  to  give  it  to  the  American  farmer. 

I  will  say  further  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  in  my  view  it  would 
not  and  will  not  be  possible  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  having  put  every- 
thing  he  produces  on  the  free  list,  even  if  you  give  him  50  per  cent  of  what 
he  buys  on  the  free  list.  The  only  equivalent  that  you  can  give  him  for  com- 
Iielling  him  to  sell  all  he  produces  in  a  free- trade  market  is  to  give  him  the 

right  to  purchase  all  be  consumes  in  a  free-trnde  market.     In  that  way 

Mr.  McOvMBER.  The  Senator  would  not  call  it  an  equivalent? 
Mr.  Bailet.  Tes:  I  think  that  Is  an  equivalent.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  knows  that  my  view  is  thnt  if  anybody  in  this  country  could  buy  on  a 
free-trade  basis,  everybody  in  this  country  could  produce  and  sell  on  a  free- 
trade  basis.  If  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  raising  revenue  to  support  the 
Government  I  would  be  willing  to  convert  the  customhouses  into  schoolhousea. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  superior  intelligence,  the  superior  skill  of  our 
[leople,  supplemented  by  the  superior  natural  advantages  of  our  country,  we 
could  maintain  an  equal  contest  in  our  own  markets  and.  I  believe,  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  McCrMBEB.  If  we  would  put  on  the  free  list  everything  that  is  imported 
Into  the  rnlte<l  States  we  could  not  compensate  the  farmer  in  the  Northwest 
for  the  loss  he  suffers  under  this  bill.  Now,  let  me  give  the  Senator  a  little 
illustration. 

Mr.  Bailet.  If  the  Senator  will  not  think  I  am  Impolite,  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber  to  meet  some  young  constituents  who  are  waiting  for  me.    As  soon 
as  I  dispose  of  them  I  will  return  and  renew  the  debate  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Certainly. 

The  proposition  Is  this:  The  farmer  sells  a  dollar's  worth  of  his  produce 
which  without  a  protection  of  25  per  cent  duty  would  bring  only  a  dollar.  He 
sells  that  produce,  because  of  the  duty,  for  $1.25.  lie  takes  that  $1.25  and  goes 
into  the  market  and  purchases  one  dollar  and  a  quarter's  worth  of  goods  at 
retail.  Now.  here  is  the  difference,  and  Senators  will  comprehend  it  the  moment 
that  they  look  at  it 

He  bU3rs  upon  a  retail  basia  He  sells  upon  a  wholesale  basis.  The  tariff 
that  is  levied  upon  the  things  he  purchases  is  not  levied  upon  the  retail  price, 
but  upon  the  manufacturers*  price.  If  It  was  levied  upon  the  retailers'  price, 
then  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  taken  off  of  that  retail  price  would  balance 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  cents  taken  off  of  his  selling  price.  But  It  so  happens 
that  under  our  method  of  doing  business  the  article  advances  so  rapidly  in 
value  from  the  time  It  leaves  the  manufacturers'  hands  until  It  is  turned  over 
to  the  consumer,  that  every  time  It  Is  touched  by  the  golden  hand  of  American 
labor  you  have  added  to  Its  value  sometimes  two  and  three  fold,  that  there  Is 
no  relation  whatever  between  the  original  price  and  the  selling  price  to  the 
consumer. 

Then  we  take  this  same  article  that  he  buys  at  retail  for  a  dollar  and  a 
cfuarter,  and  on  the  average  you  would  find  that  the  manufacturer's  price  was 
perhaps  not  over  20  cents.  Then  if  you  take  away  25  per  cent  duty  from  the 
manufacturer's  price  you  will  have  reduced  it  5  cents.  Therefore,  the  farmer 
would  save  In  his  purchases,  provided  he  always  pays  the  full  amount  of  the 
tariff.  5  cents.  He  would  lose  25  cents  on  a  dollar  on  his  sales.  The  result 
would  be  that  he  would  lose  five  times  as  much  as  he  gained.  That  is  true  in 
almost  every  line  of  purchases. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  say  you  can  not  fully  compensate  him.  But  the  com- 
plaint I  make  against  this  amendment  is  that  it  seems  to  have  originated  with  a 
studied  care  that  the  farmer,  under  the  guise  of  receiving  a  benefit,  will  abso- 
lutely  receive  nothing;   that  almost  with   studied  determination   they   have 

4328— S.  Doc.  80. 62-1,  pt  3b— #0 
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eliminated — those  who  are  responsible  for  this  farmers'  free-list  bill — every- 
thing that  would  oi»enite  as  a  substantial  benefit  to  him. 

Now,  following  this  matter  a  little  further.  Take  a  suit  of  clothes.  If  the 
farmer,  in  paying  $t5  for  a  tailor-made  suit  of  clothes — which  he  does  not  very 
often  do ;  ordinarily  he  will  buy  one  at  from  |20  to  $25 — could  have  a  tariff  of 
25  or  40  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  taken  off  of  the  retail  price,  of  course  he 
would  benefit  very  greatly  by  it.  But  that  suit  of  clothes  is  made  up  of  goods 
which  probably  did  not  cost  $4  in  the  market,  and  probably  were  imiK>rted 
into  this  country  for  $2,  and  if  you,  therefore,  were  to  take  away  a  25  per  cent 
duty  you  have  saved  him  only  50  cents  in  the  value  of  the  cloth  that  goes  into 
that  suit  of  clothes. 

In  a  purchase  price  of  $45,  how  many  dollars'  worth  of  his  own  products  must 
he  expend  to  save  that  50  cents?  In  buying  that  suit  of  clothes  for  $45  he 
expends  $45  in  actual  goods — ^worth  that  much  to  him — ^and  if  he  loses  his 
benefit  of  25  per  cent  protection,  then  you  will  see  that  he  has  lost  $11  and  has 
gained  50  cents.    So  I  might  follow  along  dll  lines  of  purchases. 

I  want  Senators  to  understand,  and  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  the 
farmers  of  the  country  understand  thoroughly,  what  the  tariff  really  means 
to  them,  how  much  of  a  burden  it  Is  upon  the  people,  and  what  part  it  plays  in 
raising  the  retail  price  of  any  article. 

Let  me  give  Senators  another  little  illustration  which  I  believe  will  be 
Interesting  to  them.  I  had  my  attention  called  the  other  day  to  a  new  brand 
of  crackers,  retailed  at  40  cents  a  pound,  made  of  wheat  flour.  A  bushel  of 
wheat  to  the  farmer  in  my  State  who  raised  it,  we  will  say,  is  worth  80  cents. 
That  bushel  of  grain  made  44  pounds  of  flour  and  16  pounds  of  shorts  and 
middlings.  That  44  pounds  of  flour  was  made  into  these  crackers.  The  16 
I)Ounds  of  shorts  and  middlings  would  certainly  buy  the  cottol«ie  or  the  lard 
that  was  used  to  shorten  those  crackers. 

Now,  let  us  do  a  little  computation.  Forty-four  pounds,  at  40  cents  a  pound, 
makes  $17.60.  The  farmer  got  80  cents  for  that  bushel  of  wheat.  The  consumer 
paid  $17.60  for  that  bushel  of  wheat.  Take  off  the  tariff  on  wheat  and  your 
farmer  has  lost  10  cents  on  his  bushel.  How  much  difference  will  that  10  cents 
a  bushel  make  in  the  matter  of.  the  44  pounds  of  crackers  in  reference  to  their 
value?  Will  it  make  any  difference  whatever  in  their  enormously  enhanced 
selling  price? 

Again,  bringing  it  more  directly  home  to  the  farmer  he  sells  4  bushels  of 
wheat  for  80  cents  a  bushel,  and  he  buys  his  flour  under  the  present  rates,  and 
we  will  say  that  he  pays  50  cents  duty.  It  will  cost  him  that  much  more  on  a 
barrel.  The  farmer,  therefore,  in  raising  2,000  bushels  of  wheat  will  lose  $200 
on  that  crop  in  a  year,  and,  as  the  American  public  consume  on  an  average  a 
barrel  of  flour  a  year,  the  farmer  will  save  50  cents.  Balancing  your  accounts 
you  have  a  loss  of  $200  on  his  wheat  crop  and  you  have  a  saving  of  50  cents, 
and  you  call  that  compensation. 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  show,  Mr.  President,  what  a  mere  bagatelle  is  all  of  the 
benefit  that  the  farmer  will  derive  out  of  this  free-list  bill.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas — and  I  ask  it  for  information,  because  I  believe  he  is  not  only 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  in  the  South,  which  I  am  not,  but  that  he  has 
also  investigated — what  the  savings  will  be  to  the  farmers  of  the  Southern 
States  in  the  matter  of  bagging.  I  will  say  to  him  I  only  know  it  in  the 
Northern  States  and  it  amounts  to  so  little,  it  is  so  infinitesimal,  that  I  can  not 
consider  it  of  any  value  to  him. 

That  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  handle  most  of  our  wheat  without  the 
use  of  sacks  at  all ;  but  I  assume  that  bagging  will  be  used  for  some  purposes 
in  the  Southern  States:  that  this  bagging  will  be  used  to  cover  the  bales  of 
cotton  and  that  the  bands  will  be  used  for  that  purpose.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator,  if  he  will,  kindly  inform  me  what  the  saving  would  be  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Southern  States  under  that  provision  of  the  farmers'  free  list 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  stated  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  thought  the 
saving  to  the  farmers  of  the  South  on  free  bagging  and  free  ties  provided  in 
the  bill  would  probably  not  exceed  10  cents  a  bale  on  their  cotton. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Will  the  Senator  give  me  an  estimate?    There  are  500  pounds 

in  a  bale. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Thirteen  million  bales  is  a  large  crop.  Ten  million  bales  is  a 
small  crop.  Taking  the  average  crop  at  11,500,000  bales,  it  would  mean 
$1,150,000  to  the  farmers  of  the  South.  When  you  set  it  at  10  cents  a  bale  to 
your  small  farmer  who  makes  but  8  bales  of  cotton,  netting  a  saving  of  only  80 
cents.  It  seems  small;  but  when  you  take  the  aggregate  of  $1,150,000  it  is  of 
some  consequence. 
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The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  permit  me  to  say  farther  that  the  pro- 
vision for  free  grain  bags  was  not  made  in  the  interest  of  the  southern  farmer. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  was  made  in  the  interest  or  the  supposed  interest  of  the  west- 
ern farmer.  The  Senator  will  remember  that  I  myself  proposed  an  am«idment 
in  that  respect  in  the  Finance  Committee.  Free  burlaps  means  a  loss  of 
$7,000,000  of  revenue,  and  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  wise 
legislation  which  remits  that  large  amount  of  revenue  upon  that  single  article, 
which  is  not  one  of  universal  use.  However,  it  is  but  Justice  to  say  to  the 
Democrats,  and  especially  the  southern  Democrats,  to  say  that  th^  would  not 
propose  free  dressing  for  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  without  proposing  free 
dressing  for  the  grain  crop  of  the  North  and  Northwest. 

Mr.  McCuicBER.  I  wanted  to  get  it  down  in  percentages  if  I  could.  I  do  not 
know  the  value  of  cotton  now,  but  I  presume  it  is  worth  about  15  cents  a 
pound.     Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Hardly  that.  I  thinlc,  perhaps,  cotton  selling  in  the  local  mar- 
kets as  far  as  any  is  sold — the  crop  has  long  since  been  marketed  and  only  a 
few  of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  have  held  and  be^i  able  to  hold  their 
crop 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  $65  or  $70  a  bale. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  expect  cotton  is  selling  in  the  local  markets  of  the  South  to-day 
at  between  13  and  14  cents  per  pound,  and  averaging  the  bale  at  500  pounds^ 
that  would  make  from  $65  to  $70  per  bale.  Of  course,  a  saving  of  10  cents  on 
a  $70  bale  of  cotton  is  not  a  very  substantial  gain. 

Mr.  McCuicBEB.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is,  that  the  saving  would  be  about 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  even  that  is  worth  saving. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  not  doubting  it.  All  the  way  through  I  am 
simply  trying  to  demonstrate  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  so  well  said, 
that  there  is  some  little  benefit,  but  it  is  really  not  a  substantial  benefit  I 
want  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  understand  that  they  are  getting  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  out  of  this  bill ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  be^i  mis- 
informed as  to  the  probable  saving  to  the  farmer  on  his  bale  of  cotton.  There 
are  6  yards  of  bagging,  the  average  weight  is  about  2§  pounds  to  the  yard ;  there 
are  6  ties,  6  bands,  6  steel  hoops  to  the  bale.  It  is  called  in  local  parlance  a 
**  pattern."  The  cost  is  anywhere  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  and  $1.15  per  bale  for 
the  amount  that  it  takes  to  cover  a  bale  and  put  it  upon  the  market. 

Under  the  present  ruling  of  our  customhouse  officials,  bagging,  on  account  of 
certain  foreign  matter  that  we  have  discovered  in  it,  has  advanced  beyond  the 
ordinary  revenue  duty,  and  just  now  a  remittal  of  that  duty,  in  place  of  the 
saving  of  10  cents,  as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Texas — I  had  the  figures 
here  two  years  ago  and  gave  them  to  the  Senate — ^would  come  nearer  a  saving  of 
from  50  to  60  cents  a  bale  on  the  bagging  and  ties  if  your  duties  were  removed 
and  we  were  allowed  to  buy  the  steel  bands  free  and  get  our  importations  of 
bagging  directly  from  Calcutta  in  place  of  having  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  permit  me?  I  think  I  am 
not  mistaken.    The  duty  on  cotton  bagging  is  about  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  yard. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  And  it  takes  about  6  yards  to  the  bale. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Thirty-six  tenths  would  be  3.6  cents  on  the  bagging,  and  I  think 
probably  the  duty  on  the  ties  will  not  be  more  than  7  cents. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  to  the 
t&ct 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  certainly  would  not  be  anything  like  40  or  50  cents. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  ruling  of  the  customhouse  officials  has  been 
that  on  account  of  the  foreign  matter  in  the  ties  the  duty  in  place  of  being  six- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  has  been  raised  to  35  and  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bailey.  They  did  not  do  It  on  that  ground,  and  I  think  they  ought  not 
to  have  done  it  at  all,  but  they  have  done  It  on  the  ground  that  the  iuipurte«l 
bagging  did  not  contain  51  per  cent  of  jute. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  is  what  I  said,  that  it  contained  foreign 
matter. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  that  is  a  bad  ruling,  but- 


Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  It  served  its  purpose,  however,  in  raising  the 
price  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  remarkable  circumstance  was  that  the  man  who  imported 
Jute  bagging  had  the  test  made  to  force  him  to  pay  a  higher  price  on  it. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  If  the  terms  of  the  bill  under  which  the  ruling 
was  made  is  examined  closely  it  will  be  found  that  if  there  is  one  thread  of 
foreign  matter  in  that  bagging  it  will  put  it  under  the  45  per  cent  duty. 

Bat  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  in  order  to  set  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  right,  because  he  is  generally  very  fair,  is  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  jute  is  produced  in  this  country,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  this 
lagging  is  made  out  of  the  refuse  of  the  jute  vegetable,  we  could  get  it  at  the 
least  from  one-quarter  to  2  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  your  burlaps  and  your  higher  finished  articles  come  under  a 
higher  rate  of  duty,  and  they  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  that,  and  prac- 
tically, therefore,  a  monopoly  of  the  refuse  that  comes  from  the  butts  out  of 
which  the  bagging  is  made,  the  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  which  was  the  average 
previous  to  this  new  ruling  of  our  customs  officials,  is  not  a  measure  of  the 
relief  that  would  come  to  the  farmer  were  the  bagging  from  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, from  India,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  jute  is  raised,  allowed  to  come 
into  this  country  free,  because  they  get  their  greater  profit  out  of  the  finer 
article,  and  the  duty  on  that  is  practically  prohibitive."  The  refuse  is  made  into 
bagging,  and  even  there  the  farmers  of  the  country  lose  something  like  seven  or 
eight  million  dollars. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  this  question: 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  believe  that  with  the  duty  removed  the 
farmers  who  raise  cotton  would  get  the  full  benefit  or  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  dutyV 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  In  1906 — I  am  not  very  sure,  but  I  will  risk 
that,  anyhow;  I  think  that  was  the  year — ^in  1906,  just  upon  the  eve  of  the 
marketing  of  the  crop,  the  American  Steel  Co.  issued  an  order  that  there  should 
be  a  raise  of  30  cents  a  bundle  on  ties,  which  extracted  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars  from  the  farmers  of  the  country  without  a  moment's  prevloas 
notice,  and  the  bagging  company — there  are  practically  only  two  in  this 
country 

Mr.  McCtjmber.  Is  the  Senator  sure  that  you  could  avoid  that  difficulty  if  you 
had  free  bagging? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Surely;  because  previous  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  bagging  business  In  this  country  we  got  our  bagging  cheaper.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  have  not  the  figures  here  that  I  prepared  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB,  I  wlil  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
creating  a  market  overnight  and  changing  the  course  of  trade;  and  while  it 
might  be  possible  that  it  could  be  imported  for  a  less  amount,  so  that  the  farmer 
could  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff  removed,  I  can  see  great  difficulty  if 
there  was  a  combination  made  in  this  country  or  elsewhere  in  immediately  get- 
ting that  bagging  at  a  cheaper  rate,  even  though  a  combination  were  made,  and 
the  cotton  will  not  wait  for  a  new  competitive  plant  to  be  established. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  state,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that  it  is  now  alleged,  and  those  who  use  bag- 
ging believe,  that  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  and  therefore  increase  the 
profit  the  bagging  that  we  have  to-day  is  salted.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  if 
you  will  take  a  load  of  bagging  and  unload  it  and  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  to  the 
air  during  any  kind  of  a  dry  period  it  will  lose  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  a  yard.  Besides  that,  there  is  incorporated  into  it  all  manner  of 
cheaper  articles,  so  that  the  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  measures  the  duty  on  Jute 
imported  from  India,  but  there  Is  nothing  to  measure  the  salt  that  Is  in  it,  nor 
is  there  anything  to  measure  the  foreign  substance  that  Is  in  it.  It  Is  positively 
so  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created  that  it  will  not  hold  the  hook. 
Anyone  who  has  been  abroad  and  has  seen  the  condition  in  which  American 
cotton  gets  to  the  market  under  the  foreign  bagging  manufacture  as  compared 
with  the  previous  state  when  we  had  pure  jute,  with  its  resistant  fiber,  will 
understand  that  the  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on  bagging  is  like  the  duty  on 
wool.  Woolen  goods  consist  largely  of  cheap  cotton  which  they  buy  at  15  cents 
and  sell  at  $1.25  per  pound  in  the  shape  of  wool.  You  buy  your  jute,  bring  it 
over  here  for  a  monopoly,  incorporate  the  salt  and  waste,  and  sell  it  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  it  will  not-  hold  the  hooks  to  weigh  it. 
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I  fer  one,  Dot  only  for  the  sake  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  cotton  after  It  is  baled,  would  rather  see  the  cheap  labor 
of  Calcutta  or  India  produce  the  bagging,  for  that  would  give  us  value  received, 
than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bagging  Trust  in  America,  which  sells  us  salt 
and  scrap  in  place  of  selling  us  Jute. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Senator  for  his  information.  I  want 
to  say  to  him  that  I  asked  the  question  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  any 
conflict  of  ideas,  but  I  want  to  get  the  matter  clearly  before  the  country  as  to 
what  saving  the  farmers  in  different  sections  will  derive  by  reason  of  this 
farmers*  free  list.  For  instance,  in  my  own  State  I  know  on  some  articles  we 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff.  We  do  not  get  one-half  the  benefit  of  the  tariff 
on  our  wheat,  because  the  difference  in  price  is  only  about  12  or  13  cents  a 
bushel,  while  the  actual  tariff  is  25  cents  a  bushel.  While  I  am  acquainted 
thoroughly  with  conditions  as  they  are  affected  by  the  tariff  In  my  own  section 
of  the  country,  I  must  plead  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  effect  of  these  tariffs 
upon  the  products  that  are  raised  by  the  farmer  of  the  South. 

Mr.  Bailey  rose. 

Mr.  McCuMBEX.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Baii&v.  Without  desiring  to  controvert  the  stntenient  of  the  Senator  from 
8outh  Carolina,  but  purely  ihat  the  Record  may  not  iui8leiid  anybody,  1  want  to 
put  in  the  Record  the  actual  duty  on  bagging  nnd  ties. 

The  duty  on  bagging  I  have  already  stated.  It  ii mounts  to  about  three  and 
a  fraction  cents  on  a  bale  of  cotton.  The  duty  on  ties  Is  three-tenths  of  1  cent, 
or  half  of  what  the  duty  on  bnggiug  l8.  I  know  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina does  not  want  to  mislead  his  o^vn  people,  but  if  he  leads  them  to  believe 
that  they  are  going  to  save  50  cents  a  bale  on  their  cotton  in  connequence  of 
free  bagging  and  free  ties,  he  will  disapiioint  them.  While  we  failed  to  pro- 
cure free  bagging  in  the  tariff  law,  we  succeeded  in  making  the  duty  a  low  one. 
If  we  give  it  out  that  we  cau  sn\e  50  cents  a  bale  in  the  cost  of  wrapping  our 
cotton,  and  we  do  succeed  in  passing  this  bill  and  our  cotton  farmers  only  buy 
their  cotton  and  ties  and  cotton  bagging  10  cents  less  i>er  bale,  they  will  think 
we  either  have  not  been  accurate  or  sincere.  I  think  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  only  to  take  tlie  quantity  of  hoop  iron  in  the  ties  for  a  bale  of 
cotton  and  to  take  the  quantity  of  bagging  in  the  bagging  for  a  bale  of  cotton, 
and  he  will  find  that  my  estimate  of  10  cents*  saving  per  bale  Is  not  very  far 
from  what  It  will  actually  turn  out  to  be. 

Mr.  SifiTH  of  South  Carolina.  I  should  like  to  state,  with  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  that  I  have  several  letters  from  dealers  in 
bagging  asking  what  Ik  the  probable  outcome  of  this  agitation  of  putting  bag- 
ging and  ties  upon  the  free  list,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  advance<l  on 
account  of  the  ruling  of  the  customhouse  that  the  bagging  now  put  U|x>n  the 
market  should  beiir  a  duty  of  45  iter  cent;  I  believe  that  was  the  ruling. 

My  estimate  that  we  would  save  50  cents  or  more  was  not  predicated  uiK>n 
the  actual  duty  that  is  co]UK!lcd  now,  but  uiK>n  the  fact  that  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  in  place  of  fMiyhig  so  cents  for  the  covering  for  a  bale  of 
cotton  I  myself  on  my  own  farm  have  boen  forced  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
for  exactly  the  same  goods.  I  have  beard  of  no  depreciation  or  of  no  less  crop 
of  Jute  in  India ;  I  have  heard  of  no  less  product  of  the  Steel  Trust ;  but  there 
is  not  a  farmer  on  this  floor  who  wraps  his  cotton  with  bagging  and  ties  who 
will  not  testify  that  In  the  last  10  years  we  have  increase<l  the  price  of  the  bag- 
ging and  the  ties  on  a  bale  of  cotton  from  80  cents  on  a  bale  to  $1.10.  $1.15, 
and  $1.20. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  ought  also  to  be  stitted  that  the  cotton-bagging  manufac- 
turers have  done  tliat  injustii*e  against  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  at  a 
time  when  they  had  free  raw  material  with  which  to  make  cotton  bagging. 

Mr.  SifOOT.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah? 

Mr.  McOrMBEB.  I  yirl<!  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Cartilina  is  through.    I  do  not  wish  to  take  him  off  his  feet. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  take  It  for  granted  that  the  Senator  will  not  claim  that  it  is  the 
tariff  that  has  advanced  the  cost  of  bagging  and  ties  per  bale  of  cotton  from 
80  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarti^r. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  by  virtue  of  the  tariff  on  ties 
and  on  bagging  and  a  combination  of  the  bagging  manufacturers  of  this  coun- 
try, they  have  a  practi<*al  monoi>oly  of  the  manufactrre  thore<if  ami.  like  the 
Steel  Trust*  can  overnight  raise  the  price  to  where  they  please,  whereas  if 
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there  were  no  duty  at  all  on  those  articles — because  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  on 
bagging 

Mr.  Bacley.  Six-tenths  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Six-tenths  of  1  c^it,  I  mean.  Practically  » 
cent  a  yard  on  bagging  is  almost  prohibitive,  in  view  of  the  cheapness  of  th« 
raw  material.  It  only  costs  about  3  to  4  cents  a  yard,  so  the  duty  is  practically 
1  cent.  You  have,  therefore,  got  from  25  to  33|  per  cent  duty  on  It;  and  on 
account  of  the  cheapness  of  it,  that  is  practically  prohibitive.  I  claim  if  that 
duty  were  removed  and  competition  were  allowed  to  be  free  in  this  country 
and  abroad  that  in  place  of  bagging  costing  4  cents  a  yard,  or  from  25  cents  to 
30  cents  a  bale,  we  could  get  it  for  2  cents  a  yard,  which  was  the  original  price 
when  we  had  it  imported  here,  thus  reducing  it  by  50  per  cent  cent  If  it  were 
not  for  the  tariff,  if  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  allow  me,  we  would 
use  the  so-called  pauper  labor  of  India;  and  yet  the  claim  is  made  on  this 
floor  that  we  are  attempting  to  preserve  the  laborers  of  America  as  against 
the  cheap  labor  of  Europe;  and  here  are  the  laborers  of  America  producing 
not  a  pound  of  jute  or  a  pound  of  bagging,  but  producing  the  raw  materials  in 
America — they  are  laborers  par  excellence;  they  are  the  men  who  produce  the 
raw  material — and  yet  you  will  not  allow  the  laborers  of  America  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe ;  you  put  them  at  their  mercy ;  and 
you  will  not  allow  them  to  get  the  product  of  the  pauper  laborer  of  Europe 
when  they  can  utilize  it  and  increase  their  own  wage. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  made  a 
statement  to  the  Senate  that  if  we  had  free  cotton  bagging  and  free  ties  it 
would  save  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South  10  cents  a  bale  or  thereabout.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  interrupted  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  stated  that  that  was  a  mistake,  that  instead  of  being  10  cents  a  bale  it  was 
nearer  50  cents  a  bale. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  The  saving  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  only  saving  there  could  possibly  be  would 
arise  from  the  protective  tariff,  and  the  protective  tariff  of  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  a  yard  on  6  yards  of  bagging  required  to  cover  a  bale  of  cotton  is  3.9 
cents  on  a  bale. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  If  I  may  address  myself  to  both  Senators,  so  as  to  keep  this 
argument  in  a  logical  form  as  I  am  going  over  each  of  the  propositions,  we 
have  now  arrived  at  about  what  the  savings  would  be  in  the  matter  of  bag- 
ging, which  I  think  could  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
upon  the  value  of  the  cotton;  that  is,  of  course,  assuming  that  the  farmer 
will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  Of  course  there>  is  a 
very  big  **  if "  in  that  proposition,  but  in  my  argument  here  I  will  give  the 
farmer  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

I  come  now  to  the  next  proposition,  as  to  which  the  Senators  have  preceded 
me  a  little  in  their  joint  discussion,  and  that  is  the  proposition  of  hoops  or 
bands. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  goes  to  that 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Williams.  Perhaps  I  can  correct  the  conclusion  at  which  he  is  about  to 
arrive.    Will  the  Senator  permit  m&  to  do  so? 

M[r.  McCuMBER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  communication  from  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange,  signed  by  Its  president,  Mr.  W.  B.  Thompson,  which  I  should 
like  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  statements  thus  far  made. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  same  letter,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  and 
I  believe  every  Senator  in  the  Chamber  has  one. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  monopolist  in  the  possession  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  The  whole  object  of  this  discussion,  Mr.  President,  is  to  get 
light  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  yielding  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  a  very  high  authority,  and  this  is  to  give  you  light 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  be  the  monopolistic  possessor  of  this  information. 
I  am  giving  it  because  it  seems  to  be  correct.    The  letter  reads  as  follows  : 

New  Orlbans  Cotton  Bkchanob, 

Netc  OrleanB,  April  JM,  S9U. 
Hon.  John  Shabp  Williams, 

United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  Washington,  D.  O. 

De\r  Sir  :  I  beg  to  hand  you  n  copy  of  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  10th 
instant. 
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I  trust  that  I  maT  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation  and  of 
ftrffpment  toachlng  this  Important  matter. 

xhe  cotton  crop  of  tbe  South  yields  annually  an  ayerage  of  about  12,000,000  bales. 
Of  tbls  total  approzlmntehr  five-elj^htbs.  or  7.R(K).000  bales,  representing  an  average 
money  value  of  over  |500.()00,000,  are  exported  and  exchanged  for  foreign  gold.  The 
mere  statement  of  these  facts  attests  tbe  Importance  ot  the  cotton-producing  Industry, 
emphasises  the  obligation  which  the  country  at  large  owes  the  producer  of  tbls  crop, 
and  establishes  his  right  to  at  least  Just  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  general  law* 
making  power. 

T*nder  the  present  tariff  law  the  duty  on  steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  0.027  cent  per 
bale,  or  to  1324.000  on  a  crop  of  12.000.000  bales.  This  tariff  Is  prohibitive,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  steel  ties  are  imported.  Therefore  the  Government  has  no 
share  In  this  impoRt,  which  constitutes  simply  and  solely  a  tribute  levied  upon  the 
cotton  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Cotton  Tie  Trust. 

The  duty  on  Jute  bagging  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  law  amounts  to  0.05}  cent 
per  bale,  or  to  1030.000.  on  a  crop  of  12,000,000  bales.  This  tariff  Is  to  a  large  extent 
prohibitive.  Inasmuch  an  it  vlelds  only  aliout  $100,000  In  revenues  to  tbe  Government. 
Yhe  balance  of  about  $530,000  constitutes  a  tribute  paid  by  tbe  cotton  farmer  to  the 
Bagging  Trust. 

Now,  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator — 

But  the  Bagging  Trust  is  not  satisfied  with  its  share  of  this  impost.  It  desires  to  raise 
the  duty  to  a  figure  which  will  not  only  prevent  the  Government  from  receiving  any  rev- 
enue therefrom,  but  will  enable  the  trust  to  take  from  the  farmer  four  times  as  much 
as  It  has  been  able  to  take  heretofore.  This  trust  has  recently  made  a  technical  test 
case,  based  upon  a  question  of  chemical  analysis,  and  has  secured  a  ruling  thereon  from 
the  Board  of  («eneral  Appraisers  In  New  York  which  will  change  the  duty  on  imported 
bagging  from  the  present  rate,  which  amounts  to  about  64  cents  per  bale,  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  which  will  amount  to  about  21  cents  per  bale. 

To  that  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Texas— 

This  means  an  increase  from  $630,000  on  the  crop  to  practicallv  $2,600,000,  all  of 
which  the  trust  will  collect  from  the  farmer  without  any  division  with  the  Government. 

Thus,  under  the  Payne-Aldrlch  law  as  heretofore  Interpreted,  the  cotton  producer  has 
borne  the  burden  of  a  $050,000  yearly  tax  on  bagging  ana  ties — 

That  is  not  far  from  the  flffures  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who  put  It  at  a 
million  dollars — 

and  if  the  **  chemical  Interpretation  "  holds  he  will  hereafter  be  mulcted  in  tbe  yearly 
sum  of  $2,800,000  for  his  baling  materials,  all  of  which  will  go  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  bagflng  and  tie  trusts. 

And  right  there  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  right,  as  I  understood  him,  in 
saying  that  the  suit  by  the  dec'lsion  of  w^hich  this  conclusion  was  arrived  at  was 
brought  alKiut  by  these  very  i^eople,  so  that  It  might  be  decided  against  them 
to  their  own  benefit  In  future  transactions. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson  is  as  follows: 

Prom  the  reasons  stated  it  will  incontestably  appear  that  not  only  the  proposed  out- 
rage but  the  present  tax  on  bagging  and  ties  is  Inequitable  and  wrong;  ana  because  the 
western  farmer  has  now  and  has  had  for  more  than  16  years  his  binder  twine  on  the 
free  list,  the  tax  upon  the  southern  farmer  stands  condemned  of  the  additional  vice  of 
discrimination. 

it  Is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  lawmaking  power  rests  under  the  compulsion  of 
a  twofold  duty  In  the  premiiios.     Bagging  and  ties  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  free,  not 
only  as  an  act  of  Justice  to  the  cotton  producer  but  as  a  penalizing  rebuke  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  manufacturing  combinations  which  have  preyed  upon  him. 
Respectfully, 

W.  B.  Thompson,  Pretideni. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  will  also  insert  in 
the  Reci»rd  at  this  point  the  resolutions  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange, 
which  are  as  follows : 

Extract  from  minutes  of  board  of  directors  of  New  Orleans  Cotton  Bxchange,  April  10, 

1911. 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  the  Payne- A  Id  rich  law  the  producer  of  cotton  is  and 
has  been  paying  as  tribute  to  a  few  manufacturers  of  bagging  and  ties  a  yearly  sum 
amounting  to  anproxlmately  $950,000 ;  and 

Whereas  the  Bagging  Trust  has  recently  secured  from  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
In  New  York  a  technical  ruling  which  will  Increase  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by  the 
cotton  nroducer  to  the  said  combination  of  manufacturers  to  approximately  the  sum 
of  $2,800,000  annually  :  and 

whereas  the  Imposition  of  this  burden,  or  of  any  burden,  upon  the  large  class  of 
dtlaena  who  produce  one  of  the  greatest  trade  assets  of  the  Nation,  for  the  purpose 
and  with  the  effect  of  enriching  a  few  Individuals  who  prey  upon  the  Industry  Is  not  only 
unjust  and  Indefensible  but  un-American :  Therefore  be  It 

Rftolctd,  That  tbe  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  earnestly  declares  that  all  bagging 
and  ties  used  in  the  baling  of  cotton  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list :  And  oe  It 
farther  ^     ^ 

Bfolved,  That  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  those 
from  all  the'cotton-produclng  States  and  from  all  the  United  States  be  earnestly  urged 
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to  use  their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  just  conclnBion  by  enactment  of  the  neceasary 
legislation  at  the  present  extra  session  of  Congress. 
A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  Hbstbb,  Secretary. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  Lee  McMillan,  a  very  distinguished  cotton  factor 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  an  expert  in  point  of  information  upon  matters  of 
tbis  sort,  directed  to  me,  in  which  he  says : 

C.  Lbb  McMillan  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 

New  Orleans,  April  13,  J91U 
Hon.  John  Shabp  Williams^ 

Washingiim,  D,  O. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  must  again  beg  your  kind  indulgence  and  ask  that  you  will  please  read 
the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  by  this  mail  to  Judge  Bartlett. 

While  I  realize  the  Senate  last  time  agreed  to  place  bagging  upon  the  free  list,  and 
although  now  there  are  more  Democrats  in  the  upper  House  than  there  were  at  that  time, 
still  I  feel  the  cause  of  the  cotton  farmer,,  which  you  are  advocating,  is  going  to  require 
much  of  your  attention,  and  I  hope  that  you  can  be  patient  with  me  and  with  my  sug- 
gestions upon  the  subject  of  free  cotton  bagging. 

If  Judge  Bartlett  can  get  through  the  House  the  bill  I  have  suggested  (as  per  inclosed 
copy)  and  you  can  later  get  same  through  the  Senate,  I  assure  you  there  will  be  no  way 
the  Bagging  Trust  can  prevent  importations,  except  by  keeping  prices  so  low  imports 
would  not  pav. 

Before  closing  this,  permit  me  to  state  that  I  have  thought  of  but  one  Item  of  Informa- 
tion you  have  not  already  been  furnished  with  upon  this  subject,  and  same  is  as  follows : 

If  you  are  ever  in  position  to  ask  the  Bagging  Trust  people  any  questions  ask  them  to 
explain  why  it  is  the  trust  takes  some  of  the  bagging  it  buys  in  Calcutta  to  its  Brooklyn 

mm? 

For  vour  information,  let  me  state,  the  trust  puts  Calcutta-made  baggins  through  a 
bath  of  strongest  salt  water,  thereby  adding  considerable  weight,  and  as  eacn  additional 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  added  to  each  yard  enhances  its  selling  value  three-fourths  eent 
you  can  realize  that  it  pays  better  to  take  the  Calcutta  bagging  the  trust  buys  up  In  India 
to  the  Brooklyn  mill,  toere  load  it  up  with  salt,  and  pay  freight  on  same  to  the  South, 
than  it  would  to  ship  all  of  its  foreign-bought  bagging  direct  from  Calcutta  or  I^lTerpooi 
to  the  Gulf  ports  of  New  Orleans  or  Galveston. 

With  my  nighest  regards,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  faithfully,  C.  Lbb  McMillan. 

I  have  other  information  of  like  character,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  too 
much  foreign  material  into  the  body  of  the  remarks  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  permit  me, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  read  the  letter  correctly,  but  from  the  reading  it 
sounded  like  the  duty  was  27  per  cent.    Of  course  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  No  ;  21  cents  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  estimate  I  made  on  a  crop  of  11,000,000  bales 

Mr.  Williams.  Twenty-one  cents  if  the  decision  holds  and  six-tenths  of  1  cent 
if  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  estimate  I  made  was  a  saving  of  $1,150,000  by  the  passage 
of  this  bill  on  a  crop  of  eleven  and  a  half  million  bales.  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
cotton  expert,  estimates  the  saving  at  only  $950,000  on  a  crop  of  12,000,000  bales. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  the  Senator  and  he  are  substantially  in  accord. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  substantially  agree. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  upon  the  basis  that  the  duty  on  the  face  of  the  statute 
prevails,  and  not  the  duty  as  fixed  by  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Apprais^^ 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  this:  It 
will  cheat  the  men  who  have  made  contracts  for  bagging  under  the  belief  that 
they  could  import  that  kind  of  bagging  under  the  duty ;  and  the  result  of  that 
will  be  that  hereafter  we  will  only  import  bagging  that  contains  51  per  cent  of 
Jute.  I  think  the  effect  of  the  high  duty  as  established  by  this  collusive  suit 
would  be  to  force  that  change. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah? 

\T|*  AicCuMBER.  I  vield. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  the  fact 
that  10  cents  a  bale  protection  is  too  high,  according  to  the  estimate  of  this  let- 
ter, because  of  the  fact  that  if  they 

Mr.  Williams.  His  estimate  Is  $950,000;  and  10  cents  a  bale  would  amount  to 
$1,200,000  upon  the  basis  of  a  crop  of  12,000,000  bales,  which  is  his  basis  of  cal- 
culation. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  not  50  cents  a  bale  as  I  contended. 

Mr.  Williams.  Nobody  said  that  would  make  50  cents  a  bale.     It  is  not 

quite  10.  ^         «     ^^ 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  contended  In  answering  the  Senator  Xrom  Sontb 
Carolina.    It  is  not  quite  10  cents  per  bale. 
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Mr.  Willi  Alls.  What  the  Senator  from  Utah  Is  forgetting  Is  that  the  duty 
which  is  in  operation  hy  the  decision  of  that  Board  of  Appraisers  is  a  duty  of 
46  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounts  to  21  cents  per  bale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.    Mr.  President,  that  is  for  bagging  alone. 

Mr.  Shoot.  There  is  no  question  that  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  are  not 
going  to  import  cotton  bagging  containing  less  than  51  per  cent  of  Jute  under  the 
recent  ruling;  in  fact,  they  could  not  afford  to  do  so,  because  the  cheap  jute 
tm^ng  would  cost  them  more  than  51  per  cent  jute  bagging.  So  the  figures  that 
have  been  quoted  here  will  have  no  effect  whatever  in  future  transactions,  be- 
cause they  can  buy  cotton  bagging  containing  51  per  cent  of  jute  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 31  cents  a  yard,  and  why  should  they  pay  21  c«its  duty  on  6  yards  of 
cheaper  bagging? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  thought  they  were  buying  jute  bagging. 

Mr.  Shoot.  Well,  Mr.  President,  If  it  is  decided  now  that  bagging  containing- 
under  51  per  cent  of  jute  could  not  come  into  this  country  at  less  than  45  per 
cent,  no  planter  or  importer  would  import  cotton  bagging  in  the  future  unless  it 
contained  51  per  cent  of  jute.  So  the  argument,  so  far  as  actual  experience  and 
actual  business  transactions  are  concerned,  will  cut  no  figure  whatever  in  the 
future 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  further.  In  view  of  the 
testimony  of  the  expert  from  New  Orleans  in  reference  to  ties,  and  in  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  Bagging  Trust,  just  as  soon  as  you  get  the  duty  prohibitive, 
so  that  there  is  practically  no  importation  of  their  articles,  as  I  explained  be- 
fore— I  may  have  been  rather  unfortunate  in  my  phraseology — the  saving  would 
be  nearer  50  cents  a  bale  than  10.  The  actual  amount  being  calculated  ad 
valorem,  there  would  be  a  saving  of  10  cents  a  bale.  If  the  duty  were  removed 
and  the  price  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  where  it  was  under  the  free  importa- 
tion of  bagging  and  the  free  importation  of  ties,  the  saving  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  $1.20  and  80  cents.  That  is  what  I  claimed  would  be  the 
saving  if  we  would  remove  the  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  read  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  New  Orleans 
alBrming  what  I  claimed  in  the  first  instance,  that  not  only  do  we  pay  almost 
a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  bagging,  but  that  it  is  also  loaded  down  with  foreign 
material.  The  dealers  do  not  ship  directly  to  the  small  consumers  the  bagging 
as  they  receive  it,  but  salt  it  down  in  order  to  increase  their  profits,  because  the 
minute  it  is  spread  out  and  put  upon  the  bale  of  cotton  every  particle  of  the 
added  weight  by  virtue  of  the  salt  solution  is  evaporated.  If  this  weight  were 
removed  and  we  could  buy  real  bagging  and  get  our  ties  without  the  duty.  I 
still  maintain  the  saving  would  be  nearer  50  cents  a  bale  than  10  cents,  as  is 
now  specifically  and  technically  calculated  upon  the  actual  duties  collected. 

I  am  a  practical  farmer ;  I  make  cotton ;  and  I  think  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Let  me  reiterate — and  then  I  am  through — there  may  be  a  possible  technical 
saving  upon  the  showing  made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  but  the  real  effect  will  be  that  you  will  get  bagging  that  does  not  evapo- 
rate; you  will  get  it  from  li  to  2  cents  a  yard  cheaper;  you  will  get  your  ties 
cheaper;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  place  of  paying  $1.20  a 
bale  for  enough  bagging  to  cover  a  bale  of  cotton  the  Individual  farmer  who 
huj9  It — and  the  negroes  and  tenants  of  the  South  make  72  per  cent  of  the 
entire  American  crop — ^in  place  of  paying  $1.20  a  bale,  will  get  this  covering  for 
80  cents  a  bale. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  have  always  heard  of  the  great  generosity,  of  the  natural 
hospitality  of  our  good  southern  friends.  I  have  had  very  many  occasions  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  their  good  reputation.  I  fear  their  reputation  for 
generosity  is  a  little  shaken  by  tbetr  explanations  of  the  provisions  of  these 
amendments.  Here  is  a  bill  introduced  which  takes  from  tbe  northern  farmers 
of  three  States  an  annual  income  of  $56,000,000,  that  absolutely  inflicts  a  loss 
of  that  much  upon  farmers  of  the  two  Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  and  in  the  same 
session  that  you  strike  that  blow  at  the  farmers  of  tbose  three  States,  in  the 
same  session  that  yon  inflict  that  enormous  loss  upon  the  fellow  toilers  of  the 
fields,  the  representatives  of  the  cotton  Industry— the  most  important  industry 
in  the  United  States— ask  Congress  to  create  a  benefit  for  them  of  $2.fi00,000. 

Now,  I  submit  to  my  friends  on  the  other  side  that  you  certainly  are  not 
upholding  your  excellent  reputation  for  generosity  in  that  kind  of  legislation. 
It  may  be  that  the  ftirmers  of  the  South  will  save  $2,800,000.  I  have  such  s 
deep  sympathy  for  everyone  who  toils  in  the  field  under  the  southern  sun  or 
in  the  long  northern  days  that  I  am  predi^iosed  to  assist  them  in  every  way 
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possible,  and  I  in  doing  that  feel  that  I  ought  to  have  something  of  a  reciprocal 
sentiment  from  them.  If  I  am  asked  to  vote  for  a  proposition  which  will  save 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  $2,800,000,  am  I  not  entitled  to  ask  of  them  that 
they  vote  with  me  to  defeat  a  proposition  that  will  entail  a  loss  upon  my  people 
of  $56,000,000? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McGttmbeb.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  say  that  if  the 
reciprocity  bill  is  passed  there  will  be  a  reduction  to  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west alone 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Of  three  States  alone. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  three  States  alone  of  $56,000,000? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  stated. 

Mr.  Reed.  In  other  words,  the  people  are  now  paying  $56,000,000  a  year  more 
for  their  wheat  from  these  three  States  than  that  wheat  will  bring  after  the  bill 
is  passed. 

Now,  will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  please  answer  this  one  question 
directly  and  categorically?    Who  pays  that  $56,000,000? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President,  I  can  not  answer  an  erroneous  question  cate- 
gorically or  in  any  other  way.  The  loss  upon  the  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
per  year  of  the  three  States,  at  10  cents  a  bushel,  is  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Reed.  Well,  I 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Oh,  I  am  going  to  answer  the  question.  But  I  am  first  going 
to  make  the  question  right. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  include  the  other  grains  that  the  Senator  included  in  his 
statement,  so  that  we  will  not  cavil  over  that. 

Mr.  McGuMBER.  That  means  10  cents  a  bushel.  That  10  cents  a  bushel  meas- 
ures the  farmer's  profit  in  a  year  under  the  present  conditions.  This  10  cents 
a  bushel  he  is  entitled  to  for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  profit  upon 
his  labor. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCxTMBER.  Oh,  let  me  answer  it.  Therefore  the  public  are  not  injured 
If  they  pay  a  reasonable  profit  to  that  farmer  any  more  than  the  farmer  is 
Injured  if  he  pays  an  honest  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  laborer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  admitting  that  the  consumer,  if  you  see  fit,  pays 
the  amount,  then  the  consumer  pays  no  more  than  he  should. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  But  I  have  to  answer  the  question  thoroughly. 

Assuming,  now,  that  the  consumer  pays  the  10  cents  a  bushel  a  year,  and 
each  consumer  utilizes  one  barrel  of  flour  a  year,  by  removing  the  duty  the 
consum'er,  then,  has  saved  50  cents  a  year,  or  at  10  cents  a  bushel  for  4^ 
bushels,  45  cents.  In  other  words,  he  saves  45  cents  a  year  by  reducing  the 
farmers'  business  to  no  profit.  In  other  words,  he  pays  45  cents  a  year  in 
order  that  the  farmer  may  have  a  most  meager  profit,  and  that  means  4  cents 
a  month ;  that  means  but  one-thirtieth  of  4  cents  for  a  single  day. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  consumer  can  well  afford  to  pay  that  little  profit  and 
that  little  addition,  if  it  is  charged  to  him,  in  order  that  the  farmer  may  have  a 
reasonable  profit  upon  his  produce. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  knew  I  could  not  get  a  direct  yes  or  no  answer  from  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  is  in  error. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  the  question  again. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  The  Senator  can  always  get  a  direct  answer  from  me  to  a 
direct  question.  The  question  asked  was  not  one  that  could  be  answered  di- 
rectly yes  or  no;  and  even  if  it  could  be,  the  Senator  could  not  dictate  what 
my  answer  should  be,  provided  it  was  explanatory. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  did  not  desire  to  dictate,  but  I  say  now  that  my  question  was 
direct,  was  susceptible  of  an  answer  direct,  and  it  was  this :  The  Senator  states 
that  the  farmers  of  the  three  States  he  has  named  receive  $56,000,000  annnally 
more  for  their  wheat — and  was  it  barley  and  rye? 

Mr.  McCttmber.  Barley  and  fiax. 

Mr.  Reed.  Barley  and  flax — than  they  would  receive  if  this  bill  was  passed. 
I  asked  the  Senator  the  simple  and  direct  question:  Is  it  not  the  consmner 
who  has  to  pay  that  additional  $56,000,000?  Now,  will  not  the  Senator  Just 
answer  that  yes  or  no  and  then  make  his  explanation? 
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Mr.  McCuMBER.  The  Senator  was  certainly  not  listening  to  me  if  he  did  not 
hear  my  answer  to  that— that  the  public  did  pay  it;  that  the  consumer  did 
pay  It. 

Mr.  Reed.  Very  well.    One  question  further 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Now  wait.  The  consumer  did  pay  that.  Now,  if  the  con- 
sumer by  paying  that  has  paid  the  farmer  more  than  the  farmer  was  entitled 
to,  then  there  is  an  injustice  upon  the  consumer.  But  if  taking  into  considera- 
tion what  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  the  things  he  purchases,  the  amount  he 
receives  for  his  product  is  only  a  very  meager,  fair  compensation,  the  public 
have  no  right  to  complain.    That  is  the  complete  answer. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  Just  a  moment  further? 

Mr.  McCuMRER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  Of  course,  the  latter  part  of  the  Senator's  argument — ^not  his  an- 
swer, but  his  argument — is  a  general  argument  from  the  protectionist  stand- 
point. I  do  not  intend  to  argue  that  with  him  now.  He  has  given  great  study 
to  this  question,  and  I  simply  wanted  to  get  that  admission,  which  I  now  have 
obtained,  that  whatever  Increase  of  price  there  is  upon  grains  comes  ultimately 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers. 

Now,  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  one  thing.  The  Senator  figures  ?56,000,000 
as  the  increase  of  the  price  of  farm  products — that  is,  farm  grains,  flax,  and 
barley,  and  wheat — for  three  States  each  year.  Has  the  Senator  figured  the 
amount  for  all  of  the  States? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  No;  but  these  are  the  principal  grain  States  which  are 
directly  affected.  The  Chicago  market  is  not  benefited  10  cents  a  bushel, 
probably.  The  Kansas  City  market  receives  a  benefit,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  It  is  probable  that  the  San  Francisco  market  in  wheat  receives  no 
benefit  whatever.  It  is  probable  that  the  New  Orleans  section  receives  only  that 
little  benefit,  that  Indirect  benefit,  which  comes  from  a  higher  price  on  similar 
articles,  which  Is  rather  light.  But  the  benefit  Is  very  important  to  the  three 
States  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  Senator  concedes  there  is  no  sub- 
Btantial  benefit  to  any  of  the  States  except  the  three  States  he  has  mentioneil? 

Mr.  McCuiiBER.  Oh,  no,  no 

Mr.  Rked.  That  It  does  not  benefit  In  Kansas  City,  and  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator,  for  I  live  there 

Mr.  Mr(H*MBKR.  IK>  not  make  that  statement,  Mr.  Senator.  I  did  not  say  they 
did  not  get  the  benefit.    I  said  they  did  not  get  the  same  benefit. 

Mr.  Rekd.  Will  the  Senator,  then,  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  pro|M>rtion  of 
the  benefit  these  other  States  woukl  get?  You  get  10  cents  a  bushel.  How  much 
do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  country  gets? 

Mr.  Mc(X*MBER.  The  Senator  asks  a  question  which  is  impossible  to  answer 
in  dollars  and  cents.  I  can  only  explain  to  the  Senator  how  nil  of  these  esti- 
mates will  be  made.  The  Senator  knows  that  if  oats,  for  instMnce.  which  is 
used  for  feed,  is  considerably  higiier  in  any  year  than  it  has  been  in  previous 
years,  that  of  itself  will  create  a  greater  demand  for  a  substitute,  whirh  we  will 
say  is  barley,  and  the  increased  demand  will  raine  the  price  of  barley.  When 
oats  and  barley  are  both  very  low,  com  under  ordinary  conditions  goes  down 
with  them,  and  when  one  of  these  articles  which  is  used  for  focKl  goes  u|).  the 
other  tends  to  rise  by  reason  of  the  demand  created  for  the  other  articles, 
and  it  raises  the  value  of  that.  No  man  has  statistics  on  it.  No  man  can  com- 
pute it  We  only  know  of  its  general  infiuence  in  raising  values.  Wlieat  is  an 
article  of  ordinary'  consumption,  and  the  general  world's  supply  and  the  world's 
demand  fix  a  sort  of  a  level,  not  an  actual  level,  but  what  we  may  call  nearly 
the  world's  level. 

I»cal  ctaidltitms  make  values  higher  here  and  lower  there.  Many  <M'iiditions 
affect  It,  but  they  all  have  an  effect  uix>n  the  value  of  that  product.  And  if  the 
prices  of  wheat  are  higher  in  one  section  of  tlie  country  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  higher  there,  thai  there  is  a  shortage,  for  Instance.  «>f  No.  1  northpm  In 
the  oonntry,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  sends  the  millers  of  Minneaiiolls  and 
Dniuth  down  Into  the  Chicago  market,  and  they  begin  to  buy  up  and  create  a 
demand  for  No.  1  red.  which  can  be  mixed  with  the  No.  1  northern,  that  de- 
mand raises  the  value  of  the  No.  1  red.  I  can  not  tell  yon  in  dollars  and  cents 
t>ecaaBe  there  are  no  statistics  by  which  we  can  measure  the  induence  of  the 
price  of  one  product  upon  another,  but  every  man  who  knows  anything  about 
trade  knows  of  that  infiuence.  I  think  I  have  answered  the  question  as  far  as 
it  Is  rasceptible  of  being  answered. 

Mr.  Reed.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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The  Senator's  answer  to  my  question  as  to  the  amoinit  or  per  cent  of  beuefiw 
the  rest  of  the  States  would  receive  from  this  tariff  or  have  received  from  it 
reminds  me  of  the  line  of  the  old  song — 

The  longest  way  around  is  the  shortest  way  home. 

The  Senator  challenged 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  Sometimes  it  is  the  surest  way  homo. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  sometimes  it  is  the  only  way  to  a^oid  walking  directly  into  a 
cul-de-sac. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  Senator  wants  to  be  fair,  I  know,  and  I  think  if  he  will 
stop  one  moment  he  will  give  me  credit  for  being  most  fair  in  my  explanation 
as  to  what  extent  the  value  of  one  product  modifies  the  value  of  similar  products. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  give  the  Senator  credit  for  the  utmost  sincerity  of  purpose;  I 
give  the  Senator  credit  for  having  given  this  subject  special  study ;  and  I  asked 
these  questions  with  a  sincere  desire  to  get  some  light.  The  Senator  this  morn- 
ing challenged  the  Senators  from  the  South  to  a  mathematical  statement  of 
how  much  their  States  would  be  benefited  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  let  me  answer  the  Senator  right  here, 
I  did  that  because  the  question  I  propounded  was  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  and  I  will  say  that  the  Senators  were  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  answer  in  a  mathematical  demonstration.  Just  the  same  as  I  have  given 
you  the  accurate  statement  of  the  losses  upon  certain  products. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  desire  to  press  this  matter  importunately,  but,  if  possible, 
to  get  at  a  conclusion.  The  Senator  for  some  reason  is  able  to  give  us  what 
he  calls  a  mathematical  demonstration  regarding  the  losses  upon  wheat  In 
Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas.  He  asserts  it  will  be  10  cents  a  bushel.  That 
influence  of  10  cents  a  bushel  certainly  does  not  run  sharply  to  the  red  line  of 
the  map  that  divides  those  States  from  other  States. 

Mr.  McOuMBEB.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Reed.  Ten  cents  a  bushel  up  to  that  line,  and  capable  of  mathematical 
demonstration  and  certainty,  and  then  suddenly  to  enter  the  realm  of  uncer- 
tainty where  there  is  no  possible  estimate  that  can  be  made.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  SeuTitor  if  he  could  not  give  this  body  and  the  country  the  benefit  of  his 
opinion  and  judgment  and  estimate  as  to  the  amount  in  the  aggregate  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  fiax  and  barley  have  increased  in  the  entire  country,  if  he  has  any 
estimate  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  If  the  Senator  is  through,  I  will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes,  if  you  can  make  an  estimate;  because,  Mr.  President,  to  be 
frank  with  the  Senator,  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  bushel  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  and  Montana  I  want  the  farmers 
of  Missouri  to  get  their  10  cents  a  bushel.  I  do  not  want  any  tax  levied  the 
burdens  of  which  fall  on  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  benefits 
of  which  are  limited  to  three  States. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  does  Missouri  produce  any  barley? 

Mr.  Reed.  A  little. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  How  much? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  been  a  student  of  this  question 
from  that  standpoint.  I  have  not  been  trying  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
the  benefit  of  my  State.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  the 
farmers  of  Missouri  do  not  ask  for  any  protection.  Th^  simply  want  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor,  and  they  will  meet  the  competition  of  this  round  world 
and  beat  it. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have  all  kinds  of  farmers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  I  have  a  good  many  letters  from  farmers  in 
Missouri  and  they  are  just  as  intense  upon  this  question  as  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota.  They  may  be  mistaken,  it  may  be  only  a  few,  it  may  be  only 
the  ones  who  wrote  to  me,  because  the  farmer  does  not  generally  write  at  all 
unless  he  is  worked  up  to  a  pretty  high  pitch  of  excitement  over  a  proposition. 

But,  now.  I  want  to  get  right  back  and  answer  the  Senator.  He  wants  to 
know  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  10  cents  a  bushel  and  that  which 
would  be  less  than  10  cents  a  bushel. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  want  to  know  your  best  estimate  of 
the  total  amount  of  addition  to  the  price  of  these  three  grains  upon  all  the 
grain  raised  in  the  country. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  the  great  trouble  with  nearly  all  the  Senators 
who  have  tried  to  argue  the  wheat  question  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  a  total 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  where  the  different  kinds  of  grain  were  raised,  what  ft 
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wa«  used  for.  Into  what  markets  It  generally  went,  and  where  was  the  usual 
course  of  trade,  and  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  bear  upon  it. 

As  I  stated  In  a  previous  discussion  of  this  question,  they  seem  to  think  that 
the  surplus  of  this  country  was  as  though  It  was  In  a  single  bin,  and  that  If 
yon  draw  from  a  part  of  that  bin  it  would  lower  the  surplus  throughout  the 
entire  bin.  They  seem  to  forget  entirely  the  breadth  of  our  own  country,  the 
different  sections  into  which  it  Is  divided,  and  the  course  of  trade.  They  seem 
to  fail  to  understand  that  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  grain  In  the  Northwest 
to  meet  the  millers'  demand,  of  the  kind  of  grain  that  would  be  required,  and 
could  not  be  supplied  from  the  San  Francisco  district  or  from  the  New  Orleans 
district  on  accoimt  of  the  great  distance  and  the  freight.  They  seem  to  take 
cognisance  of  but  one  fact,  that  there  are  650.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
and  there  are  100,000.000  bushels  to  export  in  wheat  and  flour,  and  as  long 
as  we  exfwrt  any  of  it  Its  price  must  be  generally  about  the  same  and  fixed  by 
the  world's  demand. 

I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear.  Mr.  President,  In  previous  arguments  upon 
this  occasion,  but  I  can  be  definite  as  to  some  localities.  I  know  the  kind  of 
grain  that  is  raised  up  in  the  Northwest.  I  know  where  its  market  is.  I  know 
what  Its  value  is.  I  know  what  It  Is  used  for.  I  know  the  comparative  price 
between  that  grain  and  the  price  on  the  other  side.  I  know  that  the  grain  on 
one  side  is  sold  upon  a  market  whose  price  Is  established  by  the  home  demand. 
1  know  that  the  mighty  surplus  upon  the  other  side  is  sold  uix)n  a  market  whose 
price  is  established  by  the  world's  demand  and  not  the  home  demand.  I  know 
that  the  amount  of  the  surplus  on  the  other  side  is  so  enormous  that  It  would 
supply  our  entire  demand  upon  this  side  and  would  still  leave  an  enormous 
balance  for  export.  I  know  that  the  logical,  the  conclusive,  the  only  r^ult 
would  be  that  we  would  both  be  placed  upon  the  export  basis.  Knowing  what 
the  difference  between  the  expert  basis  and  the  home-demand  basis  Is.  I  take 
a  period  of  10  long  years,  and  I  can  make  an  actual  estimate  and  apply  It  to 
the  crop  during  those  10  years  and  get  a  sufliclently  accurate  result  upon  which 
I  can  base  my  Judgment. 

I  nsed  the  10  cents  a  bushel,  first,  because  it  was  ultraconservatlve.  and, 
second,  because  it  made  It  more  easy  of  computation.  I  was  using  it  only  as 
a  matter  of  illustration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  averages  about  13 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  But.  lest  there  might  be  some 
question  about  that  being  the  average.  I  have  taken  the  lower  amount  of  10 
cents  a  bushel.  If  we  raise  and  sell,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  full 
crop,  2ri0.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  In  those  three  States,  and  the  difference 
is  10  cents  a  bushel,  then  I  know  that  If  we  would  be  placed  upon  an  export 
basis  we  would  be  losing  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  that  10  cents  a  bushel  on 
2riO.000.000  means,  in  round  numbers,  $25,000,000. 

Now,  I  take  the  barley,  that  which  is  raised  down  in  the  Senator's  own  State. 
I  do  not  know  just  how  much  Is  raised  there,  but.  assuming  that  the  farmers 
raise  a  fair  amount,  the  difference  between  Canadian  barley  and  Minnesota  bar- 
ley over  the  line  has  been  for  the  last  year  a  difference  equal  to  the  tariff  of 
about  90  cents  a  bushel.  I  can  then  multiply  the  difference  of  the  price  by  the 
number  of  bushels,  and  it  will  very  accurately  measure  the  loss.  In  some 
years — In  1010,  for  instance — there  was  a  very  little  crop  raised  up  in  the 
Dakotas,  but  I  am  estimating  that  the  three  States  will  raise  about  250,000,000 
bushels  if  the  three  States  are  raising  a  normal  crop  with  their  present  cultl- 
ration. 

The  Senator  must  see  that  if  barley  was  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel,  the  highest 
I  have  ever  known  it  to  l>e  In  Milwaukee  during  the  last  year,  and  it  was  worth 
only  from  50  to  70  cents  a  bushel  over  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  they  had  a 
surplus  in  Canada  which  they  would  either  have  to  consume  at  home  or  export, 
then  we  are  getting  a  benefit,  and  the  farmer  of  Missouri  shipping  his  barley 
up  Into  Milwaukee  for  $1  a  bushel  is  making  money  on  his  barley.  He  is  get- 
ting a  direct  benefit,  and  with  that  much  difference  he  certainly  can  afford  to 
ship  It  to  Milwaukee,  although  that  may  not  be  the  nearest  market,  and  possibly 
not  the  most  profitable  market ;  but  he  is  securing  a  benefit  from  that  duty  on 
barley. 

It  Is  impossible,  as  I  said  l>efore,  to  estimate  how  much  Iowa  gets  out  of  this. 
Iowa's  market  for  the  most  part  is  Chicago,  but  the  wheat  and  the  barley  of 
Iowa  will  be  Influenced  by  the  value  of  the  wheat  and  the  barley  of  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota,  how  much  no  man  can  tell.  We  only  know  that  an  hi* 
creased  demand  always  increases  the  price,  and  when  there  Is  a  higher  price  of 
any  one  article  it  creates  a  demand  for  other  similar  articles  that  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute 
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Mr.  Reed.  Would  the  Senator  think  If  he  gets- 


The  Presioino  Officer  (Mr.  Heybnm  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  please  address  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McCiJMBER.  Always,  with  pleasure. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  apologize  to  the  Chair.  I  thought  by  consent  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  had  the  floor  to  interrogate  him. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Whenever  a  Senator 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  observe  any  rule,  however  technical,  with  great  pleasure. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  will  state  the  rule.  When  a  Senator  de- 
sires to  interrupt  another  Senator  who  is  speaking,  he  must  first  address  the 
Chair  and  receive  recognition,  and  then  must  be  recognized  as  entitled  to  speak. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  fully  understand  the  rule,  Mr.  President. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  state  the  rule  to  the 
Senator,  whether  he  understands  it  or  not,  if  he  disregards  it. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  not  disregarding  it.  Would  the  Senator  say  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  get  half  as  much  benefit  as  the  three  States  that  he  is  especially 
interested  in? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  After  having  stated  the  general  proposition,  the  intelligence 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  his  general  information  upon  trade  matters  is 
such  that  he  can  probably  answer  as  accurately  as  I  can.  When  I  have  stated 
that  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents  or  even  percentages,  I  have 
stated  a  fact  which  is  self-evident  to  the  Senator,  which  is  as  conclusive  as  it 
can  be  made.  So  if  I  would  answer  the  Senator  my  opinion  would  be  no  more 
convincing  to  him  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  simply  desired  to  get  the  Senator's  opinion,  and  I  understand 
now  he  can  give  none ;  that 

Mr.  McCumber.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  does  himself  an  injustice  when  he 
says  that  I  can  give  none,  because  if  the  Senator — who  certainly  represents  a 
State  with  great  agricultural  interests  and  who,  true  to  those  interests,  inves- 
tigates the  commercial  relations  of  the  products  of  his  State — is  unable  to 
answer  the  question,  I  am  unable  to  answer  it  for  him.  But  the  Senator  does 
know,  for  instance,  that  if  the  price  of  what  we  call  northern  wheat  goes  up, 
the  price  of  red,  the  wheat  of  the  Central  States,  always  rises  some.  He  will 
know  that  if  the  prices  of  barley  and  oats  go  up  there  is  some  similar  relation 
with  corn  that  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  When  he  says  that  I  admitted 
that  I  can  not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  it  benefits  or  not,  the  Senator 
is  inaccurate  in  his  statement 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCumber.  I  know  the  Senator  does  not 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  the  Senator.  I  have  been  very  sincere 
in  my  desire  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  Senator,  based  on  his  own  Judgment  and 
his  own  investigation. 

Mr.  McCumber.  The  Senator  must  remember  that  the  estimate  I  make  oo 
this  year  will  not  be  wholly  applicable  to  conditions,  which  may  be  different 
another  year. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCumber.  I  would  have  to  take  each  year  separately,  and  then  I  would 
have  to  take  one  kind  of  grain  and  compare  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  that  particu- 
lar grain  in  that  year  with  another  grain  of  a  similar  character,  which  can  be 
used  for  the  same  puriwse.  and  see  what  effect  the  rise  and  the  fall  on  the  one 
would  be.  That,  the  Senator  should  pee,  would  be  so  changeable  that  I  could  not 
reduce  it  to  an  estimate  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  either  of  us.  Yet  the  fact 
would  never  be  denied  by  either  of  us. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  hardly  allowed  me  to  conclude,  but 
since  his  response  let  me  pass  this  observation.  The  same  difficulty  which  he 
speaks  of  as  existing  with  reference  to  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  paid  to  the  farmers  outside  of  the  Dakotas  and  Montana  exists,  of  course, 
in  making  his  estimate  with  regard  to  Montana  and  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  McCumber.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  thought  that  certainly  the  Senator  would  take  one  of  two  posi- 
tions, either  that  this  10  per  cent  raise  operated  in  general  throughout  the 
country  and  gave  the  country  a  general  benefit  substantially  the  same  through* 
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out,  or  else  he  would  admit  that  its  benefits  were  limited  to  those  local 
markets  immediately  contiguous  to  the  Canadian  line,  or  that  he  would  take  a 
third  position,  that  the  benefits  throughout  the  country  could  be  approximated* 
so  that  yon  could  say  if  it  raised  it  10  per  cent  in  these  three  States  it  certainly 
raised  the  price  5  per  cent  on  a  similar  amount  in  the  other  States. 

What  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  what  the  American  people  are  trying  to  get  at, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  how  much,  if  anything,  does  this  tax  on  wheat  cost  the  man, 
the  woman,  and  the  child,  the  farmer  and  the  laborer,  the  minister  and  the 
lawyer,  the  90,000.000  people  who  eat  bread?  We  know,  according  to  the  Sena- 
tor's statement,  that  we  are  to  pay  $66,000,000  to  three  Statea  I  want  to  know 
how  much  we  are  to  pay  to  all  the  States  for  the  bread  that  sustains  life. 

Mr.  McCuifBER.  Suppose,  Mr.  President,  it  operated  even  10  cents  a  bushel 
on  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  is  raised  in  the  United  States.  I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  get  that  now,  because  he  seems  to  want  a  question  to  be  answered  many 
times  before  he  fully  comprehends  it  I  have  stated  that  suppose  the  entire 
charge  was  made  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  10  cents  a  bushel,  which 
would  amount  to  44  cents  upon  a  barrel  of  flour,  and  that  each  individual  con- 
sumed a  barrel.  That  is  approximately  correct.  Each  individual  would  then 
pay  to  the  farmer  an  additional  price,  if  the  farmer  got  it  all.  Of  couri^e,  he 
is  not  getting  it  all.  nor  would  the  consumer  get  the  full  benefit  if  it  was 
taken  away.  But  I  am  giving  the  Senator  the  benefit  of  every  possible 
doubt  Then  the  consumer  would  pay  an  addition  of  44  cents  a  year,  .or  about 
4  cents  a  month.  That  would  be  a  loss  to  the  consumer  of  one-thirtieth  of  4 
cents  a  day.  If  the  Senator  will  multiply  that  by  02,000.000,  as  a  lightning  cal- 
cnlator,  be  will  then  get  the  entire  amount  that  the  consuming  public  would 
pay  in  addition  for  their  fiour,  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  did  pay  all  of 
this  sum. 

But,  Mr.  President,  they  do  not  pay  it  all.  I  am  doubtful  if  the  difference  of 
10  cents  a  bushel  would  make  one  penny's  difference  in  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
flour.  Its  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  barrel  Is  so  small  that  tlie  great  manu- 
facturers seem  to  scarcely  take  it  Into  consideration.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
doubtful  if  the  public  would  get  any  benefit  by  reason  of  taking  it  off,  and  it 
may  be  doubtful  if  they  pay  one-quarter  as  much  as  my  estimate  would  be  by 
reason  of  its  being  on. 

Mr,  Reed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCcMBEii.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  must  understand  that  the  differ- 
ence of  10  cents  a  bushel  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  has  never  made  any  material 
differoioe  in  the  selling  price  of  fiour.  If  he  will  look  over  the  statistics  and 
the  Statistical  Abstract  he  will  find  that  that  little  difference  is  not  considered 
at  all  by  the  miller  in  fixing  his  established  prices.  That  the  miller  would  make 
something,  that  he  would  save  10  cents  a  bushel,  there  is  no  question,  but  I 
doubt  very  much  if  you  take  it  off  if  the  consumer  would  get  any  benefit 
whatever. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  PsEsmiNo  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  McCuifBER.  Mr.  President  I  think  I  have  answered  each  query  of  the 
Senator  very  thoroughly.  I  want  to  go  a  little  further  and  I  will  answer  an- 
other proposition,  because  I  noticed  in  the  debate  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  questioned  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  lal>orer8  of  the  city 
were  paying  less  exi)ended  energy  in  the  purchase  of  a  barrel  of  flour  than  was 
expended  by  the  farmer  in  producing  that  barrel  of  flour. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  That  becomes  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  farmer  should  be  beneflte<l 

The  Presidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  In  Just  a  moment.  Because.  Mr.  President,  if  the  amount  of 
expended  energy  in  the  city  produces  a  result  three  or  four  or  five  times  as 
Ipreat  as  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  labor  upon  the  farm,  then  there 
ia  something  to  be  righted  In  our  trade  relations,  and  it  becomes  our  duty  as 
representatives  of  all  the  |K»of)le  to  do  what  we  can  to  right  those  conditions. 
I  want  to  give  attention  for  a  moment  to  that  condition.  I  will  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  in  selecting  a  small 
imit  to  determine  the  weight  or  burden  of  a  tax  that  burden  and  weight  may  be 
reduced  to  what  seems  to  l>e  a  trifle.    He  lacked  one  step  of  going  far  enough  in 
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his  hypothesis  with  reference  to  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States.  As  I 
understand,  the  wheat  crop  last  year  approximated  700,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  No;  about 

Mr.  GoBE.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-five  million,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  It  is  less  than  675,000,000,  but  that  is  close  enough  for  jour 
estimate. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-five  million. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  million. 

Mr.  GoBE.  No. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  All  right ;  give  it  at  that. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  will  take  it  at  700,000,000,  in  order  to  make  the  calculation  easy. 
If  the  hypothesis  be  true  that  each  bushel  is  advanced  10  cents  by  the  tax,  then 
the  total  increase  in  the  crop  was  $70,000,000.  According  to  the  Senator's  con- 
tention, the  farmers  of  the  United  States  on  his  hypothesis  would  have  received 
^70,000,000  more  for  the  wheat  crop  last  year,  on  account  of  the  tariff,  than 
they  would  have  received  without  the  tariff.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  on 
that  hypothesis  the  farmers  would  have  received  last  year  $70,000,000  on  account 
of  the  tariff  for  nothing? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Had  we  free  trade  with  Canada  last  year  the  farmers  of  our 
section  of  the  country  would  have  suffered  about  one- third  of  that  In  actual  loss 
in  the  three  States. 

I  have  stated  to  the  Senator  over  and  over  again  that  I  do  not  think  every 
hushel  of  wheat  In  the  United  States  Is  benefited  10  cents  a  bushel  by  reason  of 
the  tariff,  and  the  debate  has  been  so  long  upon  that  subject  that  I  think  the 
Senator  will  not  presume  to  press  that  part  of  it  any  further. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  further  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  should  like  to  place  the  exact  figures  in  the  Record.  The  crop 
was  695,443,000  bushels.  I  realize  that  the  Senator  did  not  state  that  there 
would  be  a  net  advance  of  10  cents  on  the  entire  crop  In  the  United  States, 
but  I  will  bring  It  to  the  three  States  which  he  designates — ^Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he  contends  that  the 
farmers  of  those  three  States  realized  last  year  $56,000,000  on  account  of  the 
tariff  more  than  they  would  have  realized  without  the  tariff.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCuMBEJt.  Will  the  Senator  repeat  his  last  statement,  because  my  atten- 
tion was  called  away? 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  say  the  proposition  is  that  it  advanced  the  entire  crop  throughout 
the  United  States  10  cents.  I  do  not  understand  that  to  be  your  contention,  but 
that  Is  your  hypothesis.  But  I  do  understand  the  Senator's  contention  to  be 
that  the  farmers  of  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota 
realized  last  year  on  account  of  the  tariff  on  grain  $56,000,000  more  than  they 
would  have  realized  without  the  tariff. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  No;  to  be  accurate,  I  did  not  state  that  I  stated  that  under 
normal  conditions  with  our  present  land  under  cultivation  we  have  never  raised 
in  the  three  States  250,000,000,  I  think,  but  with  the  present  amount  of  land 
under  cultivation  and  the  usual  proportion  sowed  for  wheat  and  with  ordinary 
weather  conditions  the  three  States  would  now  produce  about  250,000,000.  I 
desire  to  correct  the  Senator  so  that  my  statement  may  stand  irrespective  of 
what  the  estimates  may  be  for  the  past  years. 

Mr.  GoBE.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator  embraces  in  that  $56,000,000 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Three  States.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  there  are  hardly 
100,000  of  barley,  I  think,  raised  In  the  three  States.  When  I  spoke  of  barley 
I  spoke  of  the  northwestern  barley  States,  which  might  Include  Wisconsin  and 
other  States. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Then,  on  the  conditions  which  the  Senator  suggests,  I  ask  him  If 
the  farmers  of  those  three  States  realized  $56,000,000  on  account  of  the  tariff 
for  nothing? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  No ;  Mr.  President,  they  did  not  realize  it  for  nothing.  Now. 
let  the  Senator  finish  his  question  and  I  will  give  him  a  full  answer. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  wish  to  know  If  they  received  $56,000,000  more  on  account  of  the 
tariff  than  they  would  have  gotten  without  the  tariff? 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  That  has  been  answered  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  wish  to  know  what  value  they  returned  for  that  $56,000,000,  whar 
value  they  parted  with  for  the  $56,000,000  that  they  got  on  account  of  the  tariff. 
4ind  If  It  was  due  to  the  tariff? 
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Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Is  the  Senator  through  with  his  question? 

Mr.  Gore.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  McCuMBEa.  They  parted  with  a  60  per  cent  duty  on  their  clothes ;  they 
parted  with  a  duty  upon  everything  that  they  purchased;  they  parted  with 
extra  taxes;  they  shared  in  paying  a  great  national  indebtedness;  they  Incurred 
sacrifices  in  building  up  their  own  State;  they  parted  with  large  sums  of  money 
to  educate  the  people  of  the  State;  they  parted  with  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  benefit  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States;  and  having  parted  with  those, 
they  do  not  feel  that  it  Is  just  to  them  that  there  should  be  turned  over  now  a 
great  market,  built  up  by  their  sacrifices,  built  up  by  their  labors  in  past  years, 
built  up  by  their  enthusiastic  supi)ort  of  a  policy  that  would  increase  the  popu- 
lation and  the  home  demand  for  their  products,  that  they  should  now  surrender 
that  home  demand  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  nothing,  who 
have  endured  nothing  in  the  past,  and  who  will  pay  nothing  in  taxes  or  any- 
thing else  in  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GoBEL  Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President,  we  are  leaving  the  real  question  at  issue  and 
we  are  going  back  into  academic  questions,  which  it  was  not  my  puri)o8e  to 
discuss.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  with  Senators  in  interruptions,  and  doubly  so 
am  I  glad  always  to  get  the  good  views  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GoBE.  That  is  very  kind. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gobe.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  very  eloquent  and  very  compre- 
hensive answer  which  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  returned  and  his 
catalogue  of  what  the  farmers  receive  for  the  $56,000,000,  yet  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  value  they  imrted  with  in  order  to  get  the  $56,000,000 ;  and  I 
will  suggest  that  if  they  received  the  $56,000,000  on  account  of  the  tariff,  then 
somebody  parted  with  $56,000,000  to  those  farmers  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  The  millers  imrted  with  a  considerable  iK>rtlon  of  It,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Gobe.  What  did  the  people  who  parted  with  the  $66,000,000  get  for  the 
$56,000,000? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  answered  the  Senator*8  question 
very  thoroughly.  If  he  wants  detailed  answers,  I  will  say  that  the  millers 
parted  with  considerable  of  it ;  that  the  millers  paid  a  better  price  for  the  grain 
than  they  would  have  paid  if  they  had  had  Canadian  grain,  and  therefore  the 
millers  paid  some  of  this.  I  will  say  that  the  brewers  i>aid  some  of  it.  The 
brewers  paid  a  higher  price  for  their  barley.  It  may  be  that  the  brewers  ought 
to  be  protected  in  a  better  way  than  they  are  and  ought  to  be  allowed  cheaper 
barley;  but  when  I  look  at  the  mammoth  homes  of  the  brewers,  when  I  look 
at  their  iwlaces  scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  then  when  I  look  at  the  little 
farm  hovels  over  the  entire  United  States,  with  their  inhabitants  having  scarce 
enough  to  wear  of  good  clothes,  when  I  think  of  the  number  of  people  who 
serve  and  wait  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  brewer,  I  am  not  inclined,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  want  to  enhance  his  profits  at  the  exi>enBe  of  the  farmer. 

What  I  can  say  generally  of  the  brewers  I  can  also  say  of  the  great  millers 
of  the  country,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  taking  off  of  this  tariff  will  inure  to 
their  benefit.  Very  little  l>enefit,  if  any,  will  go  to  the  general  consumer.  I 
have  several  times  over  covered  the  subject  of  what  the  consumer  would  pay. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  agree  pifrtly  with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  if  we  are  all  to  go  upon  a  free- trade  basis,  of  course  that  presents  an 
entirely  different  proposition,  but  assuming  that  we  are  still  to  continue  upon 
a  tariff-protection  basis,  I  want  to  consider  now  the  farmer*s  condition  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  other  laborers  of  equal  intelligence. 

I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  contractor  the  prices  that  he  paid  for  his  help 
In  building.  He  pointed  out  In  one  Instance  a  sleepy  sort  of  individual,  who 
sat  for  eight  hours  in  an  elevator,  and  upon  the  ringing  of  a  bell  lazily  pulled 
a  lever  on  one  side  and  sent  the  elevator  up,  and,  waiting  a  few  minutes  until 
there  were  two  rings,  pulled  the  lever  the  other  way  and  he  went  down.  For 
eight  long  hours  he  continued  in  that  very  active  work,  and  received  for  five 
and  a  half  days  the  sum  of  $36,  or  over  $6  per  day.  I  find  that  the  brick- 
layer, I  find  that  the  plasterer,  I  find  that  the  carpenter,  I  find  that  the  stone- 
cutter, and  also  the  paper  hanger  are  receiving  about  the  same  rates.  I  go  to 
the  bricklayer,  and  I  find  he  is  paid  by  the  hour,  instead  of  by  the  day,  and 
he  receives  62^  cents  per  hour. 
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If  the  Senator  will  follow  that  out  and  take  the  number  of  hours  in  a  year 
at  some  3,000  and  multiply  it  by  62^  cents  per  hour  he  will  get  the  wages 
of  the  ordinary  laborer ;  certainly  a  laborer  who  is  not  more  intelligent  than  is 
the  farm  laborer — at  least,  he  need  not  be — because  in  order  to  raise  ci  ops  we 
have  to  receive  a  technical  education  and  we  have  to  invest  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  capital.  After  estimating  the  amount  that  this  laborer  receives  per 
day,  I  go  back  to  the  farmer  who  works  on  an  average  of  12  hours  a  day,  and 
I  find  by  as  careful  an  estimate  as  can  possibly  be  made,  that  he  receives  for 
that  labor  the  beneficent  sum  of  about  6i  cents  per  hour.  Then  you  have  your 
city  laborer  at  62^  cents  an  hour  and  your  farm  laborer  at  61  cents  per  hour, 
the  city  laborer  receives  10  times  as  much  for  his  energy  expended  per  hour 
as  the  farmer  receives. 

What  has  been  the  result?  The  result  has  been  that  you  have  built  up  a  high 
cost  of  living  in  the  city  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it  ought  to 
be,  so  that  we  are  seeking  some  means  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  man 
who  is  working  for  a  definite  salary.  With  that  high  price  of  labor  your 
building  costs  you  10  times  as  much  as  it  would  if  constructed  with  farm  labor. 
Your  land  then  takes  on  an  enormous  value. 

The  result  is  that  everything  that  is  handled  in  such  buildings,  erected  upon 
a  foundation  of  gold  created  by  the  higher  price  of  the  American  laborer,  takes 
on  a  higher  value,  and  you  must  tax  the  purchaser  to  pay  it.  Then,  because 
your  prices  are  high,  you  go  back  to  the  farmer,  who  is  not  responsible  in  any 
way  or  in  any  degree  for  the  higher  cost  of  living,  and  you  immediately  shave 
down  his  profits  to  a  mere  existence,  in  order  that  the  balance  of  the  world  may 
live  upon  his  labors  and  live  as  well  as  they  have  been  living.  And  you  call  that 
justice  to  the  farmers  of  the  countr5\  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  injury  that  you 
have  created,  you  offer  him  this  sop.  which  you  call  the  farmers'  free-list 
bill,  and  from  which  the  best  of  you  can  not  establish  to  any  certainty  that  he 
will  get  any  benefit  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  been  here,  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  Senate  the  real  condition  of  the  farming  public  of  the  United 
States;  I  have  tried  to  have  them  understand  that  the  farmer  is  not  receiving 
his  just  deserts  for  the  labor  that  he  and  his  family  are  daily  performing :  bnt 
the  average  Senator,  the  average  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
looks  upon  him  in  the  same  light  as  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burtonl 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rootl,  when  they  consider  him  a  mere 
necessity  in  the  economy  of  living,  as  an  individual  intended  by  God  Almighty 
to  furnish  food  that  the  rest  of  the  people  may  live  in  ease  and  comfort.  Any- 
thing that  tends  to  raise  the  value  of  his  product  so  that  he  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  his  labor,  one  that  will  more  nearly  equalize  his  compensation 
with  the  labor  compensation  of  other  individuals,  is  looked  upon  as  something 
dangerous  to  the  American  people,  and  he  is  answered  with  the  cold  proposi- 
tion that  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  American  people  will  not  submit  to  having 
the  price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  increased  to  them  and  to  their  families. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks  in  kindly  terms  of  the  farmer;  he  seems  to 
have  an  affectionate  regard  for  him ;  but  when  it  comes  to  putting  that  affec- 
tionate regard  into  the  form  of  a  benefit,  both  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  balk  and  say,  "  We  can  not  do  that."  We  can  not 
afford  to  allow  the  farmer  any  more  than  he  is  now  receiving,  and  lest  his 
products  might  raise  in  value,  we  must  have  this  Canadian  reservoir  ready. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  dilates  upon  the  great  men  who  have  come  from  the 
farms  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  President,  if  great  men  come  from  the  farm, 
it  is  because  of  the  triphammer  of  poverty  that  makes  human  character,  that 
with  its  heavy  stroke  upon  stroke,  hardens  the  individual  and  makes  him 
capable  of  resistance,  that  gives  him  a  power  of  endurance  and  enables  him 
to  walk  out  into  the  world  and  to  meet  the  world  with  a  courage  and  a  confi- 
dence that  you  can  not  find  in  the  hothouse  flower  of  the  city.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Ohio  keep  the  farmer  in  poverty  that  he  might 
be  the  breeding  ground  of  strong  American  characters?  It  is  against  that  propo- 
sition that  we  who  represent  farming  constituencies  rebel. 

Every  Senator  knows  if  he  has  carefully  estimated  the  earning  capacity  of 
people  on  the  farm  that  their  earnings  really  are  not  one-fourth  of  what  labor 
of  equal  intelligence  receives  in  the  city..  I  say  here  that  the  farmers  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  amount,  and  I  say  that  the  country  would  be  in  beter  condi- 
tion if  we  could  equalize  the  earning  power  of  the  whole  rural  districts  until 
they  would  be  an  inviting  field  for  the  men  and  the  women  of  thf  cities. 
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Bnt  I  am  told  "Ah,  this  Is  an  Idle  dream  " ;  that  there  should  be  as  mnch 
wealth  displayed  In  the  country  as  In  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  if  by  any  character  of  law  I  can  make  the  farmcr*8  product 
worth  more  than  It  now  Is,  then  it  is  my  moral  duty  to  make  it  so,  but  instead 
of  assisting  the  great  class  of  citizens  who  need  your  help  more  than  any  other 
class  in  the  United  States,  a  benefit  to  whom  would  benefit  the  whole  country 
and  take  your  excess  population  out  of  the  cities,  your  first  blow  is  at  the  farm- 
ing population — those  who  earn  the  least— and  you  take  from  them  every  vestige 
of  protection,  while  continuing  to  protect  those  whose  earnings  are  the  greatest. 

I  wanted  to  ask  my  Democratic  friends  to  mention  some  benefits  that  will 
inure  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  by  reason  of  the  farmers'  free-list  bill. 
I  take  agricultural  machinery,  and  I  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  If  he 
can  tell  me  where  the  farmer  will  get  his  machinery  any  cheaper  If  we  take 
off  the  tariff,  and  he  says.  If  I  recall  rightly,  the  farmer  will  get  no  benefit. 
This  Is  one  of  the  principal  items,  and  the  author  of  the  amendment  admits  it  Is 
a  sop  to  the  farmer  and  gives  him  no  real  benefit  whatever. 

Then  I  take  bags  and  bagging.  This  reciprocity  treaty  will  not  Injure  the  cot- 
ton raiser  of  the  South.  It  will  Injure  the  wheat  raiser  of  the  North.  Then, 
under  the  pretext  that  you  are  to  give  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  you  give  a  benefit 
to  the  farmer  who  Is  not  hurt,  and  you  refuse  to  insert  In  your  free-list  bill 
anything  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  who  is  hurt. 

Then  I  take  the  articles  of  hoops  and  bands.  I  want  to  get  that  matter 
definite.  I  understand  that  the  tariff  upon  hoops  which  are  used  to  bind  cotton 
would  amount  to  2.7  cents.  That  Is  my  information  from  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  That  is  a  saving,  If  you  get  the  entire  saving,  of  2.7  cents 
on  the  value  of  |65  for  a  bale.  It  Is  a  bagatelle,  though  taken  In  the  aggregate, 
of  course.  It  amounts  to  considerable:  but  there  Is  nothing  for  the  farmer  you 
hurt,  no  salve  for  the  wounds  that  you  Inflict  upon  him. 

Then  I  take  the  next  Item,  boots  and  shoes,  which  It  Is  proposed  to  put  on 
the  free  list.  When  boots  and  shoes  are  on  the  free  list,  are  you  to  get  boots 
and  shoes  any  cheaper?  We  reduced  the  duty  on  them  down  to  10  per  cent. 
Did  we  get  them  any  cheaper?  The  difference  in  cost  on  account  of  the  tariff 
on  the  leather,  which  you  took  off,  amounted  to  only  about  3  or  4  cents  on  the 
very  best  pair  of  shoes,  and  will  the  shoe  manufacturer  make  a  difference  upon 
a  shoe,  the  price  of  which  he  never  divides  into  smaller  division  than  50  cents? 
On  a  $2,  a  $2.60,  a  $3,  or  a  $3.50  shoe  is  he  going  to  make  a  re<hictlon  of  3  or  4 
cents?     So,  here  again  you  have  given  the  farmer  absolutely  nothing. 

Then  I  come  to  baH>ed  wire.  You  say  you  will  give  the  farmer  some  benefit 
on  barbed  wire.  Mr.  President,  where  Is  he  to  get  It?  Is  anybody  lmi)ortlng 
barbed  wire  Into  the  United  States?  We  are  exporting  barbed  wire,  and  we  are 
jumping  over  tariff  walls  to  do  so.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  we  can  manufacture 
barl)ed  wire  so  cheaply  that  we  can  got  Into  other  countries  with  it.  Is  there 
much  danger  of  other  countries  coming  into  ours  with  their  barbe<l  wire?  Who 
manufactures  it  abroad?  The  same  condition  applies  to  barbed  wire  as  applies 
In  the  case  of  farm  machinery.  No  foreigner  would  attempt  to  construct  a 
plant  to  manufacture  farm  machinery  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
unless  he  could  get  a  guaranty  that  for  15  or  20  years  at  least  he  would  not 
bave  any  tariff  to  pay,  and  neither  you.  nor  I,  nor  anyone  else  can  give  him 
that  guaranty.  Therefore  he  will  not  enter  into  the  business  of  competing  with 
the  American  manufacturer.    So  we  get  nothing  out  of  that. 

I  turn  to  your  next  proposition — that  is.  beef  and  veal  and  mutton.  It  is  a 
new  projwsltlon  that  you  are  going  to  benefit  the  farmer  by  lowering  the  duty 
on  the  things  which  he  produces — his  prote(!tlon.  I  do  not  care  whether  the  pro- 
tection is  direct  or  indirect.  I  believe  that  the  tariff  is  li  cents  a  pound  on 
those  articles.  Well,  we  are  exporting  meat  to  Canada ;  we  are  exporting  canned 
meats  elsewhere.  We  are  consuming  about  all  of  the  meats  that  we  produce 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  Chicago  packers,  the  Omaha  packers,  and  the  St. 
Ix>uIb  packers  are  able,  I  believe,  to  compete  with  the  world,  and  therefore 
the  farmer  will  get  no  benefit  because  no  man  Is  going  to  Imiwrt  meat  into  the 
United  States. 

Then  take  the  item  of  flour.  I  have  heretofore  gone  over  that,  and  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  difference  is  fo  little  that  It  is  not  worth  being  taken  into 
consideration  at  all. 

Then  we  have  lumber,  and  I  have  shown  you  that,  taking  the  average  amount 
which  the  farmer  would  use  to  build  a  house,  he  would  have  an  actual  saving 
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of  about  55  cents  a  year  in  the  diflPerence  in  the  value  of  lumber,  but  against 
this  he  would  have  a  loss  of  from  $200  to  $250  a  year,  dependent  upon  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  grain  that  he  raises. 

I  come  now  to  the  item  of  sewing  machines.  Those  who  are  manufacturing 
sewing  machines  do  not  need  any  protection  at  all,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the 
duty  has  ever  been  kept  on,  for  the  reason  that  American  manufacturers  are 
selling  sewing  machines  abroad  and  are  manufacturing  them  abroad.  If  they 
manufacture  them  abroad,  they  probably  would  not  bring  them  into  this  coun- 
try and  sell  them  in  competition  with  their  own  goods  manufactured  here. 
A  Singer  sewing  machine,  I  presume,  costs  about  from  $25  to  $30  at  retail,  and 
it  is  good  for  30  years.  Suppose  the  farmer  did  save  10  cents  a  year  on  a  sewing 
machine,  what  is  that  compared  with  the  enormous  loss  that  you  are  inflicting 
yearly  upon  him  by  reason  of  this  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  amendment,  but  I  am  going  to  do 
so  upon  a  principle,  and  that  principle  is  this :  When  you  take  all  the  protection 
from  the  product  of  one  man  you  ought  not  in  morals  and  in  justice  to  retain 
it  upon  the  product  whenever  it  has  been  manufactured  by  some  one  else. 
The  people  of  my  State  not  only  complain,  as  they  have  a  right  to  complain, 
against  the  damage,  against  the  general  injustice  of  this  reciprocity  agreement, 
but  they  complain,  as  they  have  a  right  to  complain,  against  the  injustice  con- 
tained in  the  proposition  that  they  are  not  treated  as  the  manufacturer  is 
treated.  They  rebel  against  that;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  their  almost 
universal  demand  that  I  stand  as  much  as  I  can  between  them  and  this  out- 
rageous policy  that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  having  the  same  rights  that 
are  accorded  other  American  citizens,  that  I  shall  vote  for  a  proposition  that 
would  otherwise  be  obnoxious  to  me  as  a  protectionist. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  some  Senator  who  favors  this  amendment 
would  have  the  kindness  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the  benefit  the  fanner  is  to 
get  from  the  free-list  bill ;  but  no  one  has  done  so,  for  no  one  can  show  a  benefit 
to  the  farmer  that  is  worth  the  breath  he  expends  in  proclaiming  it. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Oliver  in  the  chair).  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
being  suggested,  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 

Messrs.  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Bryan,  Burnham,  Clapp, 
Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cullom,  Curtis,  Dixon,  du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gallinger, 
Gamble,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heyburn,  Hitchcock,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Ken- 
yon,  Kern,  Lippitt,  Lodge,  McCumber,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Nixon, 
Oliver,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins;  Pomerene,  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  Smoot,  Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Townsend,  Watson,  Wet- 
more,  Williams,  and  Works. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Forty-eight  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  some  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  whether  I  would  say  anything  before  the  vote  is  taken  upon  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  that  I  have  laid  out  for  myself 
to  attempt  to  discuss  these  amendments  except  where  there  is  a  probability  or 
even  a  possibility  of  the  amendments  being  adopted.  In  that  case  I  would  feel 
that  I  was  not  performing  my  duty  should  I  allow  them  to  come  to  a  vote  with- 
out placing  in  the  Record  such  views  as  I  might  desire  to  have  accompany 
my  vote. 

It  is  being  asserted  around  me  to-day  that  certain  Senators  are  going  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  on  the  wool  schedule,  and  the  reasons  have  been  given.  If 
that  policy  is  prevalent  it  may  be  that  we  will  find  ourselves  with  Schedule  K 
amended,  and  we  will  have  to  wait  for  some  years  for  relief  from  a  condition 
which  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  the  country  and  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent, and  those  whose  interests  are  at  stake  might  say,  "  In  that  hour,  when 
this  was  imminent,  you  were  silent.  Why?"  I  could  not  say  that  I  was  silent 
because  I  acquiesced  in  it  from  any  standpoint  or  for  any  purpose.  Therefbre, 
I  feel  impelled  briefly  to  say  what  I  have  to  say  against  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

The  single  question  to  be  voted  upon  is  whether  the  duty  on  wool  shall  be 
reduced  from  11  cents  to  3  cents.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  We  have  had 
some  experience,  and  we  are  not  without  a  guide  in  this  matter.  Only  once 
during  the  lifetime  of  anyone  in  this  Chamber  have  we  had  free  wool.  Sched- 
ule K  has  stood  as  the  law  of  the  land  under  the  McKinley  bill  In  1890,  under 
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tbe  Diugley  bill  in  1887,  and  under  the  existing  tariff  law.  During  the  period 
of  the  Wilson  bill  or  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it, 
we  had  free  wool — ^absolutely  free  wool — with  a  duty  on  manufactured  articles. 
I  have  sut  here  und  listened  with  some  amazement  to  a  discussion  as  to  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  I  have  beea 
unable  to  see  how  they  would  reconcile  their  position  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
bill  with  the  position  they  are  assuming  at  this  time.  They  are  now  demanding 
that  the  manufacturers  of  wool  'Shall  be  relieved  of  their  duties  and  proposing 
to  place  a  small  duty  upon  the  raw  wool. 

Their  action  then  and  their  policy  now  are  so  utterly  inconsistent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  explain.  But  I  never  was  able  to  give  a  reason  why  a  man  should 
be  a  Democrat,  and  I  was  never  able  to  explain  to  myself  or  anyone  else  why 
the  Democratic  doctrine  should  be  the  rule  or  law  of  the  land,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  it  now.    I  will  let  it  stand  for  itself. 

The  wool  interest,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the  sheep  interest,  because  unless 
the  wool  is  an  Inducement  the  sheep  will  not  be  raised.  This,  taken  together 
with  the  proposed  Canadian  pact,  which  allows  the  sheep  to  come  in  free,  of 
course  presents  the  problem  of  wool  and  sheep  together.  You  let  the  sheep  in 
onder  the  Canadian  act  and  the  wool  in  under  this  act.  Of  course,  under  the 
Canadian  act,  the  sheep  might  bring  in  his  own  wool.  He  could  come  over 
onto  this  side  of  the  line  for  shearing,  and  he  could  come  by  the  million&  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  more  than  a  million  Canadian  sheep  are  sufficiently  accessible 
to  the  boundary  line  to  enable  them  to  come  in  free,  and  to  make  money  by 
coming,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  and  the  other 
roads  could  well  afford  to  give  rates  to  the  sheep  coming  into  this  country  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  sheared  and  taken  back. 

I  have  given  some  attention  to  that  matter,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  say  that  the  cost  would  be  so  insignificant  that  the  sheepmen  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  line,  within  50  miles  of  the  American  line,  could  afford  to  bring 
their  sheep  over  here  on  the  railroads  and  shear  them — ^bring  them  here. for  a 
few  cents — and  derive  the  benefit  that  they  would  derive  by  getting  their  wool 
Into  our  markets  free. 

I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  some  transportation  men  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  I  was  mistaken,  and  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  wool  would  come  into  this  country 
on  the  backs  of  the  sheep  and  the  sheep  would  go  back  to  raise  more  wool. 

But  that  was  bad  enough,  and  I  raised  my  voice  against  that  on  a  former 
occasion  at  greater  length,  but  now  it  is  proposed  to  allow  the  wool  to  come  in 
in  the  fleece  because,  of  course,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  prevailing  price 
of  wool— 3  cents  a  pound — would  not  l>e  a  deterrent  at  all  and  would  not  keep 
any  wool  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BosAH.  Mr.  President 

The  PaxsiDiNo  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  agree  with  my  colleague,  as  he  knows,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
general  necessity  of  maintaining  protection  for  the  wool  industry.  But  my 
colleague  stated  that  we  now  have  a  protection  of  11  cents. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Eleven  cents. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Yee. 

Mr.  Heybitbh.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoBAU.  Well,  that  Is  ostensibly  so,  but  does  not  my  colleague  agree  with 
me  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woolgrower  only  has  about  7  or  8  cents  now? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  overrefinement  in  reasoning,  I  would 
go  into  that  question.  I  understand  exactly  what  the  Senator  suggests,  and  it  Is 
in  a  measure  true  that  there  are  certain  things  to  be  charged  against  the  11  cents 
protection  that  reduce  tbe  benefit  derived  under  it.  But  then,  in  discussing  a 
principle  of  legislation,  I  think  it  Is  sufficient  to  accept  the  face  of  the  law  and 
base  the  reasoning  or  concUiBlon  upon  It 

Mr.  BoBAii.  I  only  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  another  in- 
stance based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  reciprocity  agreement 

Mr.  Heybubw.  Very  much  like  it. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Where  the  eastern  manufacturer  gets  very  much  the  best  of  It 

Mr.  Hetbitbn.  Yes;  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

There  are  certain  regulations  that  ought  not  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
estimates.  But  I  might  go  into  that  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  principle 
which  should  control.  This  is  a  place  where  principles  of  law  and  principles  of 
goTemment  should  be  discussed  rather  than  the  details  as  to  their  application* 
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and  one  often  enters  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  a  political  question  here 
at  the  expense  of  the  question  itself. 

The  large  question  in  regard  to  the  manufactured  products  of  wool  that  is 
affected  in  this  bill  is  in  the  wages  item.  This  measure  would  carry  with  it 
about  $75,000,000  in  wages— that  is,  in  connection  with  the  manufactured 
products  alone.  It  is  a  question  as  to  which  side  of  the  line  you  are  going  to 
drop  those  wages  on.  I  have  taken  my  figures  from  the  statistics  within  the 
last  hour,  and  consequently  I  have  confidence  in  stating  them. 

Now,  are  you  going  to  leave  those  wages  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  and 
bring  in  the  product  that  has  been  benefited  by  the  wages  paid  there  and  never 
to  come  here,  or  are  you  going  to  keep  the  wages  on  this  side  of  the  line  em- 
ployed in  converting  our  own  raw  material?  Are  we  going  to  convert  the  raw 
material  of  other  countries  through  their  labor  or  are  we  going  to  convert  the 
raw  material  of  our  own  country  to  useful  purposes  through  our  wages  paid 
to  our  own  wage  earners? 

In  my  judgment,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  two  questions  involved  in  discus- 
sing the  question  of  the  tarifl*  are :  First,  the  question,  which  involves  all  of  the 
minor  questions,  of  the  displacement  in  our  market  of  our  own  products  dis- 
placed by  the  introduction  of  the  products  of  other  countries.  There  is  a  loss 
that  can  not  be  made  up  in  any  other  or  any  future  or  any  subsequent  stage  of 
the  transaction.  If  a  product  that  is  the  result  of  a  million  dollars  paid  in 
labor  in  some  other  country  comes  into  our  country,  whether  subject  to  duty  or 
otherwise,  it  displaces  the  products  of  our  own  country  to  that  extent,  and  we 
have  paid  the  million  dollars  to  the  foreigner,  and  it  never  comes  back  to  us, 
and  our  labor  that  would  have  manufactured  the  articles  has  not  been  given  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  its  work,  the  wages  it  would  have  received. 

That  is  the  basis  upon  which  I  consider  the  tariff  question.  I  understand 
these  details  are  very  interesting  as  to  the  cost  of  this  item  and  that  Item,  but 
they  are  all  involved  in  the  general  proposition  of  wages  and  displacements  in 
our  market. 

Those  who  have  been  discussing  this  question  have  suggested  that  our  remedy 
would  be  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  our  products.  That  is  such  a  cruel  argu- 
ment, that  is  such  an  unreasonable  proposition,  that  I  can  not  think  anyone 
capable  of  thinking  will  agree  with  it  The  idea  of  opening  our  market  to  the 
foreign  product,  knowing  that  we  could  produce  it  ourselves,  and  then  when  the 
foreign  product  has  come  in,  say  to  our  producing  capacity,  "All  right ;  go  ahead 
and  produce  It,  and  you  can  find  a  market  in  some  foreign  country."  There  is 
no  patriotism  in  that,  and  there  is  no  common  sense  in  it. 

The  market  of  this  country  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is  their  property.  They 
created  it  by  the  civilization  that  they  bullded.  In  every  part  of  the  country 
they  have  created  this  market,  and  it  is  theirs.  It  is  no  one  man's  property  or 
right,  but  it  belongs  to  all  of  the  people. 

The  primary  object  of  our  Government  is  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  citizens. 
It  is  not  to  assist  them  in  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  one  as  against 
another.  It  is  to  enable  them  all  to  stand  upon  an  even  footing  and  enjoy  the 
same  opportunity,  and  having  the  same  opportunity,  the  Government,  in  the 
exercise  of  quasi-pollce  power,  sees  to  it  that  the  strong  do  not  run  over  the 
weak. 

In  regard  to  this  wool  question  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams] 
left  an  argument  in  the  air  yesterday  For  fear  It  might  light  and  create  a  wrong 
impression,  I  will  see  if  we  can  not  pull  it  down  now  and  investigate  It  He 
read  from  the  statistics  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  during  certaiu 
years,  and  he  did  not  draw  any  comparison  between  the  sheep  and  the  sheep's 
products,  and  I  will  state  it 

He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  sheep  did  not  decrease  so 
much  during  the  Democratic  administration,  which,  while  some  years  ago.  is 
quite  fresh  in  our  minds.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
47,000,000  sheep  In  the  country  In  1803,  45,000,000  in  1894,  42,000,000  in  1895. 
38,000,000  in  1896,  and  57,000,000  in  1910.  And  he  seemed  to  think  that  the 
increase  was  hardly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population. 

Between  1896  and  1910,  14  years,  the  area — that  is,  the  open  area  of  the 
country  upon  which  sheep  might  be  raised ;  that  is,  the  range — had  been  dimin- 
ished by  about  25  per  cent.  But  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  had  better 
look  to  the  value  of  the  sheep,  because  if  the  sheep  are  worth  nothing  the  more 
you  have  then  the  greater  disadvantage  are  you  under.  In  1895,  which  was 
after  the  Democratic  Party  was  in  power  and  its  policy  announced  and  its 
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tariff  law  enacted,  when  the  Democratic  Party  was  in  the  saddle,  we  had 
424294,064  sheep,  worth  |66,085,767.    That  is  $1.57  a  head. 

I  saw  sheepmen  offering  sheep  at  10  cents  a  head  if  the  buyer  would  drive 
them  away  and  do  it  quickly,  because  they  were  eating  up  the  grass,  and  there 
was  no  market  for  either  the  sheep  or  the  sheep's  fleece.  That  was  in  1896. 
That  was  the  year  for  which  I  have  given  these  statistics. 

Just  compare  that  condition  with  this  year.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  is  only  about  12,000,000,  but  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  sheep  is 
tJhe  difference  between  $1.57  a  head  and  $4.08  a  head.  That  is  where  the 
Senator  stopped  short.  He  did  not  incorporate  that  statement  into  his  remarks. 
In  other  words,  the  value  of  the  sheep  in  1896  was  $1.57  a  head  because  of  the 
scant  market  for  them,  and  it  became  worse  immediately  afterwards,  and  in 
1910  it  was  $4.08  a  head,  because  prosperity  had  returned  to  the  country  and 
there  was  a  market  for  the  sheep  and  for  the  fleece. 

Now,  attention  was  called  to  the  effect  of  a  free-trade  policy  upon  the  wool 
market  and  the  volume  of  production  and  of  import;  that  is,  during  the  three 
years  when  the  Democratic  tariff  was  the  law  of  the  land,  because  that  is  about 
the  length  of  time  it  was  operative.  It  was  not  enacted  until  1894,  notwith- 
standing the  party  came  into  i)ower  }n  1893,  on  the  4th  of  March.  During  the 
Democratic  free-trade  policy,  with  wool  on  the  free  list,  we  Imported  786,797,405 
pounds.  That  we  bought  from  other  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  our  own  herds.  During  the  equivalent  period  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Dingley  bill  we  imported  only  365,459,866  pounds.  That  was  because  there 
was  a  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  upon  the  wool,  which  kept  foreign  wools  out 
while  our  flocks  were  growing  again.  The  difference  there  is  421,337,539  pounds, 
as  showing  the  different  conditions  resulting  from  the  different  tariff  policy 
of  the  country,  and  no  other. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interest  in  this  measure  is  lagging, 
and  1  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  moves  that  the  Senate 
adjourn.    [Putting  the  question.]      The  "  noes"  api>ear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  hoi)e  we  will  have  a  call  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Has  there  been  a  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  A  call  was  made  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
Chair  asked  for  a  second.    The  Chair  will  again  ask  for  a  second. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  If 
he  does  not  second  it,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  while  for  anybody  else 

to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  will  withdraw  the  call. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  withdraws  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Ct7LL0M.  I  do. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

Messrs.  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bum- 
ham,  Chamberlain,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cullom,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  Dixon, 
du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gamble,  Gore,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heyburn,  Hitch- 
cock, Jonhnston  of  Alabama,  Kenyon,  Kern,  Lippitt,  Ix)dge,  McCumber,  Martin 
of  Virginia,  Oliver,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Town- 
send,  Watson,  Williams,  and  Works. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Forty-nine  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  we  see  some  queer  things  here.  The  only 
thing  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  I  think  would  be  a  novelty  would  be  to  see 
some  Senator  go  out  while  he  was  speaking.  Every  other  phase  of  neglect 
and  dilatory  tactics  has  been  presented  In  connection  with  this  legislation.  A 
majority  of  the  body  will  sit  here  supinely  and  neither  hear  advice  nor  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  receive  it.  They  seem  to  have  been  content  to  align 
themselves  under  different  banners,  and  inscribe  on  the  banner  some  epithet  or 
title  of  glory  according  to  the  relation  that  they  bore  to  It. 
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The  Republicans  of  the  Senate  are  opposed  to  this  Canadian  pact.  All  of  the 
Republicans  of  the  Senate  are  opposed  to  it.  When  I  use  that  term  I  refer  to 
men  who  stand  for  the  principles  of  protection,  a  protective  tariff  policy,  not 
protection  on  some  one  particular  item  or  class  of  items,  but  as  a  policy  of 
goyernment.    Those  are  Republicans. 

There  has  been  some  talk  with  reference  to  the  administration,  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  identify  it  or  classify  it  as  representing  republicanism. 
It  does  not  represent  republicanism  or  any  principle  for  which  the  Republican 
Party  ever  stood.  I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  any  attack  on  the  personal 
character  or  personnel  of  the  administration;  I  am  talking  now  of  political 
principles. 

When  this  vote  is  taken  there  will  be  a  majority  of  Republicans  against  it, 
and  those  who  are  not  against  it  will  be  classed  as  Democrats  and  semi-Demo- 
crats, real  fee-simple  Democrats  and  borrowed  Democrats.  Fee-simple  Demo- 
crats and — I  will  not  use  the  word  that  came  to  my  mind  because  it  might  be 
taken  in  an  ofifensive  sense,  but  I  will  suggest  what  it  was — hired  Democrats. 
I  do  not  intend  to  use  that  in  a  sense  which  would  be  offensive.  Then  there 
may  be  one  or  two  deceived  Republicans,  but  I  have  a  rather  high  opinion  of 
the  intelligence  of  Republicans,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  to  admit  that  they 
are  deceived  or  not.  They  are  misled.  And  here  we  stand  to  discuss  this 
question. 

Great  interests  are  at  stake.  Men's  fortunes  and  happiness  are  at  stake. 
The  interests — and  I  do  not  use  that  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  newspapers  either ;  I  mean  the  real  interests  of  the  people  of  the  country — 
are  divided  upon  this  question,  very  largely  from  a  selfish  basis.  That  is  to 
say,  the  people  in  the  cities  have  been  misled  into  the  belief  that  they  will 
benefit  under  this  measure  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  and  they  are  willing 
to  do  it.  They  talk  about  cheap  living.  What  difference  how  cheap  the  living 
if  the  man  has  nothing  with  which  to  pay  for  it?  I  have  heard  20  men  speak 
here  from  the  assumption  that, every  laboring  man  has  always  at  hand  the 
money  to  buy  things  with,  and  they  have  discussed  only  how  cheaply  he  could 
buy  them.  Senator  after  Senator,  even  to-day,  has  risen  and  spoken  of  the 
choice  that  the  laboring  man  might  exercise  in  the  market  into  which  he  would 
go  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  things  he  needed.  There  is  a  great  big  ques- 
tion beliind  that.  If  he  goes,  it  matters  not  where  he  sroes  with  an  empty  ixjcket. 
he  can  buy  at  no  price.  He  does  not  have  an  accumulated  fund  out  of  which 
to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  He  must  earn  as  he  spends.  That  is  true 
as  a  general  statement.  Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  that,  but  it  is 
true  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  know  that  they  must  have  em- 
ployment to-day  in  order  that  they  may  live  to-morrow. 

What  are  you  proposing  to  do  with  them?  You  are  proposing  to  substitute 
for  the  man  who  must  depend  upon  the  labor  market  a  foreigner.  I  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  a  Canadian  or  a  Swede  or  whether  he  is  an  Italian  or  where 
he  comes  from,  he  is  not  an  American.  He  does  not  pay  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  the  support  of  our  Government  or  any  part  of  it.  He  does  not  live  here ;  he 
does  not  vote  here,  but  he  lives  under  the  laws  of  another  country  and  owes 
fealty  to  another  Government.  Yet  you  are  going  to  give  him  a  preference  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  citizen,  who  is  as  necessary  to  you,  or  more  neces- 
sary to  you,  than  you  are  to  him. 

Suppose  the  country  were  to  conclude  that  it  would  live  at  home.  It  produces 
everything  it  needs,  and  can  produce  it  even  to  the  clothing  that  people  wear. 
It  can  produce  everything  it  needs  in  the  way  of  food.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
neighborhood  mills  made  the  cloth  and  the  blankets,  and  the  sheep  owner,  the 
farmer,  sheared  the  wool  with  his  own  hands.  He  drove  with  it  to  the  mill 
and  he  was  told,  "  You  may  come  back  here  at  a  certain  time."  He  would  go 
back  and  he  would  get  those  bolts  of  clothing  of  different  kinds  and  grades  and 
take  them  home  and  put  them  upon  the  shelves  in  the  storehouses  of  the  farm. 
That  was  not  an  exceptional  condition ;  I  have  seen  It  I  think  some  remnants 
of  that  still  exist  in  the  old,  solid,  substantial  sections  of  the  country. 

So  the  country  can  live,  and  live  happily,  and  clothe  itself  and  feed  itself  and 
get  rich,  because  it  does  not  have  this  continual  outflow.  That  is  where  onr 
ancestors  and  forefathers  accumulated  the  wealth  and  the  competence  and  the 
comfortable  living  that  some  of  us  have  enjoyed.  There  was  a  small  stream 
only  flowing  out  from  that  home.  The  farmer  would  take  the  skin  from  the 
animal  that  he  slaughtered  for  food  to  the  tanner  to  be  tanned.  He  would  go 
back  in  seven  months  afterwards  and  get  the  leather,  heavy  or  light,  as  It  might 
be,  and  bring  it  home  and  put  it  on  the  shelves.    Twice  a  year  the  competent 
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tailor  and  the  competent  shoemaker  would  go  to  the  home  of  those  people,  or 
if  a  smaller  family  they  would  go  to  his  place;  the  tailor  would  make  up  the 
suits  of  clothes  out  of  the  cloth  that  was  made  from  the  sheep  that  were  raised 
en  fhe  farm,  and  the  shoemaker  would  make  the  shoes  for  the  family,  all  that 
they  could  possibly  need  between  that  and  the  next  period.  That  Is  liviug.  It 
was  a  healthier,  better  kind  of  life  than  the  glitter  of  to-day. 

That  is  the  condition  out  of  which  the  men  who  stamped  their  genius  and 
greatness  upon  this  country  came.  I  can  go  back  where  those  conditions  are 
in  a  large  measure  existing  to-day.  I  heard  a  man  well  known  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Smooth  who  is  sitting  on  my  left,  say  to  me,  in  talking  tariff, 
*'  I  am  a  protectionist."  He  said,  *'  I  knew  the  sheep  upon  which  the  fleece  grew 
oat  of  which  that  coat  was  made.  I  knew  the  calf  that  wore  the  skin  that 
covers  my  foot.  This  hat  was  made  from  the  silk  of  my  own  silkworms,  and 
this  gold  that  carries  my  watch  was  mined  from  my  own  mines.**  He  said, 
"Are  you  a  protectionist  that  good?"  That  is  getting  back  to  the  old  school, 
and  the  l)est  school  and  the  best  age  this  world  will  ever  know. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hot  to  throw  away  or  destroy  existing  conditions,  but  it 
Is  to  temper  them  with  that  sort  of  patriarchal  ism  applied  to  the  government  of 
the  people,  where  the  people  live  patriarchal  lives,  where  tney  produce  as 
though  there  were  no  world  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of  the  United  States, 
where  they  barter  and  buy  and  sell  among  themselves.  The  existence  of  crime 
is  no  constitutional  argument  to  me — that  men  are  violating  the  law,  either 
natural  law  or  the  law  of  the  country,  through  the  forms  of  trusts — why  we 
should  support  a  measure  of  this  kind  that  devils  with  economics  of  honest  men. 
This  country  can  take  care  of  the  rogues,  I  gues8.  If  it  can  not,  it  had  better 
go  oat  of  business.  If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  police  law,  and  if  our  legis- 
lation is  to  be  shuiied  u|X)n  the  lines  of  police  government,  then  the  Government 
is  not  worth  sustaining.  Let  us  act  ui>on  the  assumption  that  we  are  capable  of 
exercising  a  clean  government,  regardless  of  the  crimes  that  arc  committed 
or  charged. 

I  will  not  stop  in  this  hour  to  determine  that  crimes  are  aided,  i)erhaps  made 
possible,  by  this  legislation.  But  crimes  are  made  possible  by  the  manufacture 
of  the  dirk  or  the  pistol  or  of  powder.  Is  that  any  reason  why  those  things  that 
are  being  so  used  should  be  destroyed  or  abandoned? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have  an  accounting  one  of  these  days.  There 
were  7,000,000  Republican  votes  cast  at  the  last  election,  and  there  are  7,000,000 
Republicans  in  this  country.  They  are  as  a  political  principle  7,000.000  times 
bigger  than  any  man.  I  care  not  whether  he  lives  in  the  White  House  or 
whether  he  stokes  the  fires  in  the  furnaces  of  this  building.  Those  men  are  the 
Republican  Party.  It  is  the  Republican  Party  that  I  care  for.  and  not  the  men 
who  happen  to  be  in  office  for  the  few  brief  hours.  The  principles  that  the 
Be|)ablican  Party  stands  for  constitute  Republicanism,  and  no  man,  no  coterie 
of  men,  I  care  not  whether  they  are  high  in  office  or  otherwise,  can  change  that 
fact 

I  have  seen  men  purse  their  mouths  and  look  wise  and  wiy  the  administration 
has  concluded  so  and  so  and  the  policy  from  this  time  will  be  so  and  so.  I  have 
seen  the  fortunes  of  government  hurl  them  under,  and  they  were  lost  under 
the  wheel  and  never  came  up  again.  You  will  see  it.  They  will  be  strewn  upon 
the  banks  after  the  Republicans  of  the  country  realize  their  betrayal.  They  will 
be  strewn  upon  the  banks  as  the  wreck  of  a  miserable  mistake;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  enter  the  field  of  prophecy,  but  I  will  pre- 
dict. That  is  a  mild  kind  of  prophecy.  I  will  predict  that  after  the  coming 
election,  which  will  be  a  political  pot|)ourri,  the  Republicans  who  are  In  the 
majority  of  this  country,  as  I  say  there  are  over  7.000,000  of  them  registered, 
will  simply  say  to  the  self -constituted  loaders  who  sought  to  lead  them  astray, 
"  Step  aside  now,  we  will  organize  ourselves;  we  will  be  organized  by  no  man 
or  set  of  men  who  have  led  us  up  to  the  trough  of  free  trade  and  demand  that 
we  drink  at  it'*  And  they  will  not  be  heard  of.  They  will  seleil  from  out  the 
loyal  ranks  of  the  Republicans  men  whom  they  can  trust,  or  think  they  can. 
I  merely  utter  these  words  of  prediction  in  order  to  lessen  the  disapi)ointment 
which  some  will  experience. 

Do  you  think  that  those  Republicans  are  going  to  adopt  Democratic  princi- 
ples, or  do  yoa  think  that  they  are  going  to  indorse  those  who  try  to  persuade 
them  or  compel  them  to  adopt  Democratic  principles?  I  do  not  object  to  Demo- 
cratJc  principles  on  that  side  of  the  aisle;  I  like  them,  because  I  have  been 
aecastomed  all  my  life  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field  of  controversy,  and  gen- 
erally to  prevail  against  them.    They  are  candid  men ;  they  believe  in  those  prin- 
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ciples  of  government,  and  I  believe  tbem  when  they  say  they  believe  In  them. 
But  I  do  not  believe  men  whose  record  in  the  Republican  Party  is  as  old  as  the 
party  itself  when  they  tell  me  to-day  that  they  believe  in  free  trade.  Call  it 
what  they  please,  that  Is  what  it  is.  The  free  list,  on  the  face  of  the  bill  called 
the  free  list,  is  free  trade.  Reciprocity  is  simply  a  honeyed  phrase  with  which 
to  tempt  those  who  allow  some  one  else  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  most  desperate  and  the  most  dangerous  man  on  earth  is  the  man  you 
have  persuaded  to  think  wrong,  and  who  has  acted  upon  it.  You  had  better 
beware  of  him  either  singly  or  in  the  aggregate — ^the  man  you  have  persuaded 
to  think  wrong  when  he  had  confidence  that  you  would  lead  him  only  aright. 
When  they  rise  they  rend. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  bodies  of  insurgents  in  the  Senate — insurgent 
Democrats  and  insurgent  Republicans.  I  regret  to  see,  and  I  say  it  in  all  can- 
dor, that  a  certain  number  of  loyal,  true  Republicans  are  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  they  can  afford  to  train  with  the  insurgents  for  temporary  purposes. 
When  I  see  Senators  in  whose  heart  I  know  it  would  be  impossible  to  fasten 
a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  other  side  of  this  body  willing  to  adopt  them  for 
the  purpose  of  vengeance,  to  use  them  as  a  hatchet  to  hack  something  with,  it 
appalls  me.  I  do  not  want  to  see  it.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  men  that  brave 
men  will  stand  up  on  the  deck  of  the  sinking  ship  and  go  down  with  it  rather 
than  flee  at  the  expense  of  others  for  whom  they  are  responsible.  It  is  a  boast 
and  it  is  a  proud  boast,  and  it  is  a  just  boast 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb  (Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  IIeybubn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  very  pertinent  question?  According 
to  the  Senator's  rule  of  morals  and  human  duty,  does  he  believe  the  man  who 
is  assaulted,  who  feels  the  grasp  of  the  enemy's  fingers  upon  his  throat,  while 
he  may  have  an  abhorrence  of  the  general  choking  business,  having  no  other 
weapon  at  hand,  finds  no  justification  in  shutting  off  the  other  fellow's  wind 
long  enough  for  him  to  release  himself? 

Mr.  Heybitbn.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  reach  out  and  grasp  the  body  of  my 
brother  man  and  interpose  it  between  myself  and  any  danger  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Suppose  my  brother  man  is  the  one  who  has  fastened  his 
fingers  on  my  throat? 

Mr.  HEYBrBN.  Then  I  would  fight  him. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  That  is  what  I  would  do. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  And  go  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  would  fight  him  with  a  weapon 
that  was  closest,  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  There  are  some  things  that  ought  never  to  be  used  as  weapons 
by  a  man. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  He  can  use  the  same  weapon  as  the  one  by  which  he  Is 
assailed? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  did  not  Intend,  nor  do  I  Intend,  to  refiect  upon  the  earnest- 
ness, upon  the  integrity  of  thought,  or  anything  concerning  those  who  are  going 
to  vote  to  pull  down  all  the  temple  because  a  part  of  it  has  been  pulled  down. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  that,  but  I  must  claim  and  exercise  the  power  and  the 
right  here  to  sixjak  true  to  my  own  sentiments,  wherever  that  may  follow. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  hope,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  he  will  not  for  a  single 
moment  believe  that,  earnest  Republican  as  he  is,  protectionist  as  he  Is,  he 
would  for  a  single  moment  make  an  onslaught  upon  a  general  policy,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  that  there  are  times  when  a  person  must  strike 
back.  It  is  not  vengeance,  because  I  have  heard  that  term  used  so  often.  It  is 
not  through  a  spirit  of  vengeance,  but  In  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  of  Justice,  of 
equal  right  to  defend  yourself,  and  defend  yourself  in  the  only  possible  and 
appropriate  way. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  No;  there  Is  no  time  on  earth  when  a  man  should  not  strike 
back  when  he  Is  assaulted  wrongfully.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  duty  of 
defense  against  your  honor  or  your  person. 

Mr.  McCumber.  I.ot  me  ask  the  Senator,  then,  if  this  tariff  proposal  or  this 
reciprocity  agreement  does  not  strike,  and  strike  hard,  at  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  Northwest,  and  If  they  are  struck  are  they  not  justified  in  relieving 
themselves  In  any  possible  legitimate  way? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Now  the  Senator  asks  whether  they  are  justified.  The  qnes^ 
tion  of  justification  Is  a  very  uncertain  term.    The  thing  that  justifies  with 
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one  man  does  not  always  justify  with  another.  I  think  that  is  a  personal  ques- 
tion to  be  left  to  each  individual. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  But  the  Senator  says  the  man's  duty  who  was  assaulted  is  to 
strike  back. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCvMBER.  He  Admits,  now,  the  man  has  been  struck.  Then  my  claim 
is,  it  is  his  duty  to  strike  back  and  strike  quickly. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Strike  back,  but  do  not  take  some  other  person  as  a  weapon 
with  which  to  strike.  Let  him  strike  on  his  own  responsibility  and  abide  the 
issue.  All  men  are  of  the  same  size  and  the  same  prowess  when  the  question 
of  honor  is  involved.  The  man  who  stops  to  think  whether  his  opponent  is 
larger  than  he  is  or  stronger  is  lacking  in  the  sense  of  honor  with  which  men 
should  defend  themselves. 

I  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  term  •*  leader  in  the  Senate."  The  Senator  who 
Is  led  is  lacking  in  appreciation  of  his  duty  as  well  as  his  right.  This  is  a 
body  of  peers.  I  will  go  with  any  man  in  the  investigation  of  intellectual 
thought  and  the  determination  of  right  and  wrong.  I  will  go  with  him  and 
work  with  him  intellectually  beside  him,  but  I  do  not  want  him  to  think  that 
he  is  leading  me.     It  might  divert  my  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  very  concise  statement  of  the  sheep  and  wool 
industry  locally  applied  Init  of  general  application.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  read  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senate  I  will 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Bbab  Lake.  County  Woolorowbrs'  Association, 

Montpelier,  Idaho,  June  16,  1911. 
Hon.  Wv  B.  Heyburn, 

United  States  Senate,  Washinuton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  above  association  presents  the  following  facts  and  respectfully  implores 
yon  not  to  consent  to  any  lci?islation  inimical  to  our  industry  : 

In  the  first  place  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  enter  the  sheep  business.  Most  of 
ns  have  paid,  or  promiued  to  pay,  from  $5  to  $6  apiece  for  our  grade  ewes.  Some,  who 
have  bought  pure-bred  ewes,  have  paid  from  $16  to  $26  each  for  them,  besides  which,  all  of 
U8  have  l^n  compelled  to  purchase  pure-bred  rams  for  from  $16  to  $60  each,  to  improve  our 
flocks,  as  well  as  a  flrst-class  team  of  worlc  horses,  harness,  sheep  wagon,  sleigh,  several 
saddle  horses,  pack  saddles,  tents,  guns,  saddles,  and  camp  equipages,  etc.,  for  both  summer 
and  winter  use.  Valuable  property  of  this  description,  in  the  hands  of  the  kind  of  men 
we  are  forced  to  hire,  deteriorates  very  rapidly,  for  they  seldom,  if  ever,  take  any  interest 
Id  their  work,  or  In  the  care  of  the  herds,  animals,  or  outfit  intrusted  to  their  charge. 

Tou  must  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  through  the  gradual  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
especially  since  the  arid-homestead  law  became  operative,  open  range  Is  becoming  scarce, 
and  bids  fair  to  become  scarcer  every  year,  until  the  luckless  sheepman  in  his  almost 
desperation  hardly  knows  where  to  find  range  for  his  flocks.  All  this  forces  him  either  to 
purchase  outright  or  to  hire  from  the  State  or  private  parties  spring  and  fall  grazing 
grounds.  In  the  summer  he  tries  to  secure  a  permit  to  graze  on  some  forest  reserve,  and 
sometimes  is  successful,  or  partially  so.  The  forest-reserve  policy  of  gradually  cutting 
down  every  year  the  number  of  sheep  that  the  sheepman  may  graze  on  a  reserve  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  injury  to  the  business.  The  applicant  aims  to  keep  from  each  fall  to 
spring  as  many  sheep  as  he  has  had  on  the  reserve  the  previous  summer.  When  spring 
comes  he  often  gets  a  cut  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent  off  his  previous  permit,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  animals  included  in  such  cut  he  does  not  know.  He  can  not  sell  them  at  that 
time,  for  they  are  too  thin  and  there  are  in  most  cases  too  few  of  them  to  make  a  herd 
alone.  Experienced  sheepmen  have  proved  that  the  only  profitable  and  practical  way  to 
run  sheep  is  to  run  two  ewe  bands  in  the  summer,  cared  for  by  two  herders  and  one  camp 
mover,  merge  the  two  herds  In  the  fall,  and  either  feed  them  hay  or  send  the  strong  sheep 
to  TTtah,  Wyoming,  or  Nevada  deserts  during  the  winter,  feeding  the  old  ewes  and  thin 
lambs  at  home.  The  winter  desert  grazing  method  is  a  very  risky  and  dangerous  one, 
many  sheopmen  having  lost  the  savings  of  a  decade  in  one  severe  winter  on  the  desert. 

Our  Industry  is  now  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  each  sheepman  must  now  own  his  own 
corrals  for  handling,  separating,  dipping,  and  shearing  his  sheep.  In  many  cases  a  sepa- 
rate corral  or  inclosure  must  be  built  for  each  of  these  operations.  Besides  this,  he  Is 
rompellod  either  to  hire  from  the  settlers  or  from  the  State  government  land  on  which  to 
lamb  his  flocks  in  the  spring.  During  the  last  10  years  scores  of  sheepmen  have  been 
forced  to  purchase  irrigated  land  on  which  to  raise  oats  and  hay  for  their  sheep  and  horses, 
as  the  thin,  old  ewes  and  thin  rams,  wethers,  and  lambs  can  not  go  on  the  desert,  but  must 
stay  at  home  and  he  fed  hay  and  sometimes  grain  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  ns  if  they 
were  thin  when  they  went  down  on  the  desert,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  either  die 
on  the  way  down  or  perish  from  exposure,  which  none  but  fat,  hardy  sheep  can  possibly 
endure  or  survive. 

The  high,  almost  extortionate  rate — from  8  to  12  per  cent  per  annum — of  interest 
charged  hv  every  bank  in  the  West  is  another  very  heavy  Incnbus  on  this  industry.  Very 
often,  and  especially  so  during  the  last  two  years,  sheepmen  have  been  forced  to  mortgage 
all  their  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgage  every  sheep  in  their  flocks  to  obtain  money  to 
conduct  their  business.  During  the  Inst  few  years  some  banks,  having  chnttle  mortgages 
on  the  herds,  have  refused  to  allow  sheepmen  to  risk  their  flocks  on  the  winter  range,  and 
have  also  declined  to  lend  them  more  money  to  buy  hay.  This  has  forced  many  a  sheep- 
man to  either  accept  almost  any  offer  for  his  sheep  at  home,  or  to  put  his  whole  herd — 
ewes,  lambs,  rams,  everything — on  the  cars,  ship  tnem  East,  and  dump  them  on  a  falling 
market  for  any  obtainable  price. 
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High  wages,  ranging  from  $50  to  $75  per  month  and  board  and  bedding,  are  oald  to 
sheep  herders.  Camp  movers  (embryotlc  sheep  herders)  receive  from  $40  to  ^55  per 
month,  including  board  and  bedding.  Boarding  expenses  would  not  be  each  a  heavy  tax  if 
these  men  would  be  economical  with  their  suppltes,  etc.,  for  it  costs  many  a  sheepman 
much  more  to  board  two  herders  and  one  camp  mover  at  the  sheep  camp  than  to  feed  his 
whole  family  at  home.  If  it  cost  the  sheepman  as  much  per  capita  to  feed  his  famllv  at 
home  as  it  does  to  feed  his  employees  at  their  camps  he  would  immediately  call  In  a 
referee  or  receiver  in  bankruptcy.  The  vast  majority  of  the  sheepman's  employees  will 
not  eat  the  class  of  food  that  their  employer  will  and  must.  The  old  adage,  **  Put  a 
beggar  on  horseback  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil,"  receives  one  of  Its  most  truthful  and 
forceful  illustrations  in  their  case.  The  herder  who  can  not  and  will  not  purchase  with 
his  own  means  delicacies  for  his  table  at  his  own  home  refuses  to  work  unless  his  em- 
ployer procure  them  for  him  at  the  sheep  camp.  Two  herders  who  boasted  of  having  lived 
on  |9  per  month  per  man  last  winter  refused  to  accept  $15  (in  lieu  of  board)  per  month 

fer  man  this  summer,  even  if  free  flour,  mutton,  and  potatoes  were  also  fumlsned  them, 
n  practically  all  cases  the  extravagance  of  the  sheepman's  employees  forces  him  and  his 
family  to  endure  a  domestic  economy  that  is  almost  parsimony.  Almost  all  men  employed 
by  sheepmen  must  have  the  most  expensive  kind  of  food,  no  matter  what  It  costs,  no 
matter  whether  their  employer  can  aliord  to  furnish  it  or  not,  or  they  will  not  stay  with 
him.  Waste  and  carelessness  and  extravagance  seem  to  characterize  all  their  operations. 
If  the  sheepmen  could  obtain  as  good,  reliable,  and  obedient  help  as  the  banks,  stores, 
railroads,  etc.,  they  would  be  a  happy  class  of  men.  It  is  a  standing  Joke  among  the 
sheepmen  in  the  West  that  when  they  want  something  good  to  eat  they  tell  their  wives, 
"  Guess  I'll  go  to  the  sheep  camp  to  get  a  square  meal.*'     The  high  prices  for  camp  sup- 

{>lles,  in  the  shape  of  groceries,  canned  goods,  etc.,  add  very  greatly  to  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ng  this  industry.  This  would  not  be  so  bad  if  their  emplovees  would  be  as  careful  as  any 
prudent  man  should  be  with  his  employer's  supplies  and  .property,  but  as  before  said, 
waste,  carelessness,  and  extravagance  seem  to  be  these  men's  rules,  to  which  there  is  little 
If  any  exception.  Concerning  the  irresponsible  nature  of  the  labor  employed  perforce  by 
sheepmen  it  might  be  well  to  state  an  obvious  fact,  that  manv  a  sheepman  Is  forced  to 
employ  a  herder  and  trust  him  with  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  to 
whom  he  might  and  probably  would  4*efuse  to  lend  a  dollar  were  he  not  in  his  employ. 
This  paradox  is  a  fact.  Perhaps  the  less  said  of  this  feature  of  the  case  the  better  for 
the  sheepman's  peace  of  mind,  for  this  is  the  sheepman's  greatest  trouble.  He  does  not 
complain  of  paying  good  wages  to  good  men,  but  of  the  unfortunate  and  unprofitable  fact 
that  good  wages,  good  board,  good  l)eddlng,  and  good  treatment  will  seldom  obtain  and 
retain  good  men.  They  will  often  leave  him  at  a  moment's  notice  with  a  herd  or  herds 
of  sheep  on  his  hands,  when  it  is  absolute  cowardice  and  inhumanity  for  them  to  think  of 
doing  so.  Of  course  there  are  occasionally  some  notable  exceptions,  but  these  only  go  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  rule. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  sheepmen  have  been  compelled  to  pay   the  same 

E rices  for  herding,  lambing,  camp  moving,  dipping,  and  shearing  that  prevailed  when  the 
idustry  was  flourishing.  Last  spring  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National  and  State 
Woolgrbwers'  AsJ»oclatlon  waited  on  a  committee  appointed  by  the  sheepshearers'  union 
and  on  account  of  the  losses  endured  tried  to  Induce  the  union  to  reduce  the  price  of 
shearing  at  least  1  per  cent  per  head.  All  the  satisfaction  the  sheepmen's  committee 
secured  was  a  demand  for  the  sheepmen  to  '*  come  through  "  with  the  same  old  prices. 

The  high  railroad  freight  rates,  ranging  from  $2  to  $3  per  hundredweight,  prevailing 
on  wool  from  the  Intermountaln  region  to  the  Atlantic  coast  adds  very  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  conducting  this  industry,  and  these  prices  prevail  whether  the  wool  nets  the  sheepmen 

10  cents  or  25  cents  per  pound.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  transcontinental 
freight  rate  on  wool  from  the  raclflc  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  considerable  less  than 
half  the  rate  from  the  intermountaln  region — one-third  of  the  way  across  the  continent— 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  Of  course  the  fact  that  there  is  no  competition,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  sheepman  must  ship  his  wool  to  the  eastern  market  on  the  railroad  nearest 
to  his  shearing  corral,  causes  this  extortionate  charge  on  the  part  of  the  railroads. 

Cost  of  the  forest-reserve  fees  and  the  regulations  made  by  the  Forest  Bureau,  while 
they  may  have  been,  and  perhaps  have  been,  of  some  assistance  to  some  sheepmen,  have 
likewise  been  a  further  tax  to  be  added  to  the  sheepman's  expenses. 

In  this  State — Idaho — the  sheepmen  have  a  2-mlle-llmlt  law  to  contend  with.  This 
forces  them  to  keep  their  sheep  away  at  least  2  miles  from  any  farm,  ranch,  town,  fence, 
or  sign  of  habitation,  and  the  only  way  that  the  unfortunate  sheepman  can  obtain  any 
feed  on  the  public  land  near  a  farm  or  ranch  Is  bv  wearing  out  checkbooks  In  paving 
ranchers  for  the  privilege.  Besides  this,  some  counties— -Bear  Lake,  in  particular— have 
made  regulations  through  their  commissioners  creating  herd  districts  on  the  public 
land  of  the  t'nlted  States,  thus  forcing  the  sheepmen,  under  fine  and  imprisonment  penal- 
ties, to  keep  off  such  districts.  In  this  county  if  the  2-mile-llmlt  law  were  enforced 
strictly— which  It  would  be  if  the  sheepmen  did  not  pay  the  ranchers  for  the  privilege  or 
herding  sheep  near  their  ranches— and  if  the  herd  district  laws  were  always  strictly  en- 
forc#»d,  every  sheepman  would  have  to  leave  the  county.  ,  «*  .     *w«^ k  ..ki^k  ku 

The  sheepman  is  also  forced  to  pay  taxes  in  every  county  and  State  through  ^hlch  bU 
herd  passes.  In  some  counties  he  occasionally  obtains  a  rebate,  but  In  most  of  sucn 
cases  he  is  often  forced  to  threaten  to  sue  the  county  before  he  can  obtain  It.  Not  onij 
is  this  the  case,  but  by  wav  of  piling  Pellon  upon  Ossa,  the  poor,  unfortunate  sheepman 

11  always  compelled  to^  pay*  full  annual  taxes  l^r  the  whole  jearj^  every  State  throoKh 
which  his  herd  passes.  Some  winter  on  the  deserts  in  Nevada,  Utah,  or  Wyoming,  lamb 
Jnd  shear  on  the  trail  north,  and  summer  in  Idaho  or  north  Wvomlng  The  «blQiilty  of 
the  tax  collector  and  his  deputies,  so  far  as  sheep  is  concerned,  Is  proverbial.  They  seem 
tSbT  omnipresence  personiSe<l.  Like  the  trusts,  banks  and  ^all^roads"  they  catch  ^^^^ 
sheepman  coming,  going,  in  between,  and  then  some.  Some  members  p^  *°e  ^SfSf^SK?' 
SnfFn  particular,  hive  paid  full  yearly  taxes  during  the  last  two  years  ^^J^^.^^I^.^^. 
ent  States— Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada— and  some  have  done  the  same  In  five  different  coud 
?les  The  Idaho  tax  collector  takes  no  offlcial  cognizance  of  a  **» /t5fiPf„£»-?"  J^J; 
The  Utah  tax  collector  follows  suit,  and  the  Nevada  tax  collector  not  wlsfilngt^^^ 
iularV  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  do  as  the  others  do  and  make  '^e  motion  unanimous.  The 
victim  is  only  a  sheepman,  has  few,  if  any,  friends,  and  has jnoney  to  thiw  away.  Toe 
sheepman,  unlike  the  professional  tax  dodger— the  coupon  cutter-^an  not  evade  his  ttx» 
He  can  not,  if  he  would,  dodge  or  evade  his  taxes.  His  woolly  friends  are  only  too 
evident. 
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Another  great  outrage  to  him  Is  the  fact  that  railroads,  railroad  and  private  stock 
rards,  commission  bouses,  etc.,  charse  about  $200  to  ship  from  the  intermountaln  region, 
and  market  a  car  of  sheep  on  the  Missouri  River.  This  must  be  paid  whether  the  sheep 
net  the  price  or  not,  and  they  must  be  sold  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  no  matter  how 
much  they  have  shrunk  In  flesn.  as  they  always  do,  on  the  way. 

The  slow  speed  of  the  stock  cars,  which  nave  been  known  to  take  10  days  or  more 
from  rocatello  or  Ogden  to  the  Missouri  River,  makes  the  animals  shrink  considerably  in 
flesh,  and  as  sheep  are  always  sold  by  weight  at  all  the  sheep  markets,  this  talces  away 
a  very  great  deal  more  of  the  profit.  Lots  of  sheepmen  do  not  know  their  own  stuff 
when  they  see  It  on  the  market,  especially  If  they  foolishly  trust  it  to  the  herders  or  other 
help  to  accompany  It  to  the  market.  It  Is  a  common  thing  for  fruit  trains  to  have  the 
light  of  way  East  over  sheep  cars.  One  sheepman  who  owns  a  small  orchard,  as  well  as 
a  few  sheep,  says  that  his  pocketbook  knows  no  difference  between  a  loss  from  the  shrink 
of  his  sheep  or  from  the  decomposition  of  his  fruit.  Everything  seems  to  have  the  right 
of  way  over  a  sheep  car.  Many  a  sheepman  has  often  seen  his  sheep  car  sidetracked  that 
such  perishable  freight  as  coal,  lumber,  and  gravel  may  not  be  hindered  on  the  way.  In 
fact.  If  the  sheepman  is  wise  and  wants  a  good  run  to  the  eastern  market  he  slips  a 
little  change  to  the  yardmaster  and  gets  his  shoep  car  put  on  a  fruit  train.  He  would 
like  to  get  them  attached  to  a  faster  than  fruit  train. 

It  Is  also  a  notorious  fact  that  wool,  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  products 
of  the  sheep  Industry,  has  during  the  last  two  years  declined  about  one-third  in  value. 
There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  wool  and  wether  lambs  from  a  herd  would 
pay  Its  annual  expenses,  but  this  is  no  longer  true. 

The  prevailing  and  prospective  uncertainty  in  the  wool  and  mutton  markets  is  very 
much  worse  for  this  Industry  than  perhaps  the  actual  withdrawal  of  the  tariff  on  sucn 
thinn  may  be.  Capital  is  proverbially  very  timid  and  will  not  Invest  where  uncertain 
conditions  prevail ;  and  the  uncertain  conditions  that  prevailed  last  year  are  prevailing 
this  aeason  and  threaten  to  continue  during  the  next  year,  have  done  the  woof  business 
Almost  Irreparable  and  Incalculable  injury. 

Many  sheepmen  in  the  West,  commendably  desiring  to  improve  their  flocks,  have  never 
purchased  or  bred  anything  but  pure-bred  rams.  During  the  last  few  years  the  price  of 
these  animals,  instead  of  decreasing  as  wool  and  mutton  have  done,  seems  to  be  and  is 
Increasing.  The  breeders  of  such  stock  plead  when  asked  for  cheaper  prices,  that  very 
same  excuse  to  the  sheepman  that  he  Is  pleading,  vis,  increased  expenses,  etc.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  the  self-respecting  sheepman  to  succeed  in  this  business  unless  he  improves 
his  flocks  by  purchasing  pure-bred  sires.  Not  only  is  the  first  cost  of  these  animals  high, 
bat  the/  must  be  taken  out  of  the  ewe  herd  In  the  middle  of  the  year  and  herded  sepa- 
rately from  that  time  till  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  when  their  services  are  needed 
In  the  ewe  band.  This  necessitates  another  herder,  camp  mover,  camp  outfit,  and  the 
heavy  expenses  Incident  thereto.  The  necessity  for  the  high  feeding  of  the  rams  during 
November  and  December  every  year  adds  very  greatly  to  the  fixed  expense  account. 

To  still  further  assist  the  sheepman  in  the  road  to  bankruptcy  court  all  the  principal 
railroads  In  the  West  have  recently  raised  the  rates  on  rams  In  carload  lots  from  the 
aheepman^s  ranch  to  the  ewe  band  In  the  desert,  where  they  are  annually  unloaded  in 
December  and  put  Into  the  herd,  and  the  same  Increased  rates  prevail  when  they  are 
returned  hom^  In  the  middle  of  the  winter.  When  the  Oregon  Short  Line  ana  the 
Southern  I'adflc  Railroad  officials  were  recently  asked  for  the  cause  of  the  before- 
mentioned  increased  freight  rates  on  rams  in  carload  lots  to  and  from  the  desert,  they 
replied  that  they  had  raised  the  rates  l)ocause  the  Western  Pacific  had  done  so.  Inquiry 
at  the  office  of  the  Western  Pacific  elicited  the  response  that  the  Western  Pacific  had 
raised  rates  because  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  had  done  the 
same.  What  a  delightful  instance  of  telepathy  and  induced  unanimity  of  sentiment  and 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  offlcialH  in  their  frantic  efforts  to  SHsist  the  wealthy 
aheepman  to  become  a  multimillionaire !  Such  unselfish  efforts  ought  to  receive  the  at- 
tentlttn  and  commendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission. 

The  worst  thing  with  which  the  sheepman  has  to  contend  Is  the  class  of  help  he  Is 
forced  to  employ,  and  the  unfortunate  fact  that  when  he  pays  for  good  help  he  Is  seldom 
able  to  obtain  ft,  but  next  to  this  great  loss  Is  the  one  sustained  by  predatory  animals, 
rla,  coyotes,  wolves,  mountain  lions,  bears,  etc.,  and  especially  the  ravages  of  the  coyotes, 
which  seem  to  be  Increasing  annually.  Most  sheepmen  think  themselves  lucky  If  they 
lose  only  10  per  cent  of  the  ewes  and  lambs  on  the  summer  range.  During  the  last  two 
years  poisonous  weeds  have  grown  up  and  multiplied  on  the  range,  and  this  spring  scores 
and  scores  of  sheep  in  every  herd  have  been  killed  by  them.  The  only  fea»1ble  remedy 
for  the  loss  by  predatory  animals  seems  to  be  that  the  Fodoial  Government  and  the  States 
afflicted  bv  them  shall  all  pay  the  same  amount  of  bounty  for  such  of  their  wild  animals. 

It  Is  a  'notorious  fact  that  the  sheepmen  have  had  heavy  losses  on  the  deserts  during 
the  last  few  winters,  especially  during  the  winter  before  last.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
association  declares  that  during  the  last  two  years  he  has  only  met  one  sheepman  who 
confessed  that  he  had  made  any  money,  and  he  knows  that  he  lied  because  he  wintered 
Dear  him  on  the  desert,  and  the  two  herds  lambed,  aheared,  and  shipped  mutton  East 

Last  summer  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  driest  season  In  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
mountaln region.  Sheep  came  off  the  range  thin.  Lambs  were  small  and  thin  in  the 
fall,  and,  consequently,  fetched  low  prices  in  the  markets.  Ix>ts  of  sheepmen  for  the  first 
time  in  their  Uvea  were  forced  to  sell  their  ewe  as  well  as  their  wether  lambs.  The  true 
aheepman  always  tries  to  retain  his  ewe  lambs  because  they  are  always  better  In  quality 
than  their  dams,  so  that  his  herd  may  Increase  In  value  if  not  In  numbers. 

During  the  autumn  of  1909  there  was  a  species  of  venereal  disease  among  the  rama 
which  cost  aheepmen  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars,  it  was  Impossible  to  put  them  In 
the  ewe  bands  till  late  In  the  middle  of  the  winter.  Thia  made  the  1910  lambs  smaller 
lo  the  fall,  thus  depreciating  their  value.  The  disease  was  eradlcat(>d  only  by  heroic 
and  atrcnuons  efforts,  and  the  expenditure  and  loss  of  a  great  amount  of  money. 

The  coat  of  complying  with  Federal  and  State  regulations  made  expressly  for  sheepmen 
la  not  InconalderaDle,  and  while  no  true  sheepman  objects  to  these  regulations,  which  he 
knows  are  made  for  his  benefit,  and  which  he  is  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  comply 
with,  not  only  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  other  herds  and  the  community  at 
large,  atlll  a  further  depleted  bank  balance  Is  the  result  of  such  compliance. 

Dnrlng  the  last  few  years  hay  and  grain  for  winter  feeding  have  not  only  been  high 
In  price  bat  scarce,  and.  consemiently.  difficult  to  obtain.  Some  sheepmen  have  paid  as 
bIgD  as  |20  per  ton  for  hay.     The  average  price  has  been  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton.     The 
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high  prices  prevailing  for  grain  (from  $2.60  to  $3.60  per  hundredweight)  used  by  the 
sheepman's  horses  and  the  extortionate  prices  charged  for  supplies  during  the  winter 
by  tne  little  stores  In  and  around  the  edges  of  the  desert,  have  added  greatly  to  swell 
the  expense  account.  To  add  to  their  trouble  some  sheepmen  have  been  charged  from 
$600  to  $1,000  per  herd  for  the  privilege  of  obtaining  winter  grazing  leases  on  land 
claimed  by  railroads  and  other  companies.  In  many  Instances  these  high  prices  charged 
by  these  companies,  who  have  secured  the  alternate  sections  of  land,  have  prevented 
sheepmen  from  using  vacant  Government  lands,  because  the  parties  claiming  these  lands 
have  refused  to  allow  sheep  herds  to  cross  their  lands  in  order  to  reach  Government 
lands  to  which  these  people  had  no  title. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  executive  committee  has  a  cousin,  Henry  E.  Home,  llvine 
at  Old  Castle,  LeadvlUe,  New  South  Wales,  who  informed  us  that  he  can  make  good 
money  by  selling  his  wool  for  6d.  a  pound  and  his  Iambs  for  10s.  each.  He  can  borrow 
money  from  the  Australian  banks  for  only  6  per  cent  per  annum,  and  rent  at  a  nominal 
price  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  good  grazing  grounds  from  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment. His  lands  being  all  fenced,  he  has  few  herders  to  employ.  His  principal  labor 
expense  is  to  keep  up  half  of  the  fences  around  his  Inclosure.  His  neighbors  keep  up 
the  other  half.  He  obtains  help  for  less  money  and  at  less  expense  than  we  can  possibly 
do.  He  has  no  winter  feeding  to  do,  no  expensive  camp  outfits  to  maintain,  no  hard 
winters  to  contend  with,  and  nls  greatest  expense  is  at  shearing  time.  If,  and  when, 
the  sheepmen  of  the  United  States  have  to  meet  such  competition  as  this  they  may  jost 
as  well  order  cars  enough  to  take  their  whole  herds  to  market,  dump  them  on  the  same, 
accepting  any  obtainable  price,  use  the  money  in  part  liquidation  of  their  obligations, 
and  trust  to  Providence  to  permit  them  to  liquidate  the  rest  at  some  future  time.  There 
are  more  sheep  herds,  farms,  ranches,  and  homes  owned  by  sheepmen  under  mortgage 
to-day  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  Many  banks  In  Boise, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Pocatello,  and  Ogden  have  from  $6  to  $6  invested  in  each  sheepman's 
ewe  belonging  to  their  customers  and  debtors.  What  the  end  will  be  Omnipotence  alooe 
can  tell.  One  fact  is  certain,  that  if  there  is  much  more  tinkering  with  the  wool  tarllT 
most  sheepmen  will  and  must  gravitate  back  to  sheep  herding  for  their  more  fortunate 
sheepmen — the  few  who  have  purses  long  and  well-filled  enough  to  stand  the  financial 
strain.  They  will  leave  sheep  owning  and  go  back  once  more  to  sheep  herding,  but  their 
loss  will  be  their  employer's  gain,  for  there  will  then  be  a  very  much  better  class  of  labor 
In  this  industry  than  the  United  States  has  ever  seen.  The  average  man  that  we  em- 
ploy to-day  is  our  b6te  noife.  "  If  we  praise  him,  he  strikes  us  for  a  raise ;  and  if  we 
roast  him,  he  jumps  his  Job."  He  often  dictates  terms  of  both  peace  and  war  to  his 
employer. 

we  do  not  like  to  bother  you  too  much  with  this  aflTalr,  but  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
this  Industry,  to  our  wives  and  children,  and  even  to  the  whole  country,  to  state  tnese 
facts.  We  respecfully  submit  them  for  your  consideration,  and  we  implore  you  once 
more  to  do  all  that  you  possibly  can  to  prevent  any  legislation  inimical  to  this  usefol 
and  indispensable  industry. 

The  ridiculous  and  utterly  indefensible  idea  that  selling  wool  in  the  grease  for  6  or 
even  10  cents  less  to  the  wool  buyer  will  make  woolen  clothing  any  cheaper  is  the  most 
laughable  and  ridiculous  idea  ever  emanating  from  that  most  ridiculous  of  all  sources — 
a  Democratic  brain.  The  value  of  the  wool  In  a  suit  of  clothes  has  and  will  cut  very 
little  ice  in  its  value  after  the  tailor,  retailer,  etc.,  get  a  whack  at  their  customer.  The 
retailer  can  always  be  depended  on  to  care  for  himself.  He  always  has  a  lot  of  specious 
excuses  to  offer  In  defense  of  his  high  prices.  The  duty  was  taken  off  hides,  but  who 
buys  shoes  any  cheaper?     And  echo  answers:  "Who?     who?" 

The  Democratic  policy  spells  dismay,  disaster,  and  bankruptcy  to  the  whole  sheep 
industry  of  the  United  States.  The  American  people  are  needing  and  will  soon  use  an 
the  mutton  and  wool  that  can  possibly  be  raised  in  this  country.  The  American  sheep- 
man ought  to  raise  it.  The  American  sheepman  is  unwilling  and  unable,  however  willing 
he  might  be,  to  meet  competition  from  the  South  American  or  even  from  the  Australisn 
sheepman.  In  the  Democratic  policy  the  American  sheepman  sees  his  finish,  but  he  will 
have  the  supreme  satisfaction  and  consolation  of  dragging  the  Democratic  Party  down 
to  defeat  with  him  in  November,  1912. 

The  poor,  unfortunate  American  sheepman,  bound,  blinded,  and  tortured  by  his  life- 
long enemies,  the  Democratic  Philistines,  may  be,  and  evidently  is,  doomed  to  finandal 
defeat,  disaster,  and  death ;  but  instead  of  being  the  sport  of  his  enemies,  he  will.  If  and 
when  he  falls,  pull  down  the  already  tottering  pillars  of  the  Democratic  tariff  temple  and 
cause  his  enemies  to  perish  politically  with  him  not  later  than  the  next  general  election. 

We  are  ready  to  answer  any  questions,  and,  if  necessary,  to  send  a  sheepman  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  business  and  with  these  facts  to  meet  you  or  any  Senate 
committee  at  any  time  or  place  you  may  please  to  designate  for  the  purpose  of  famish- 
ing any  and  all  further  Information  in  our  power. 

Believing  and  knowing  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  us,  and  thanking  yon  cordially 
for  all  your  past  efforts  In  our  behalf,  we  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servants, 

L.  B.  Levebich,  Pretident 
J.  O.  Crane,  Clerk. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  will  say  that  this  table  gives  a  very  clear  and  succinct  idea 
and  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  every  feature  and  phase  of  the  sheep  industry* 
and  it  is  formulated  by  a  man  who  is  capable  of  doing  it  honestly  and  in  a 
useful  manner. 

I  desire,  with  reference  to  the  cost  and  relation  of  the  wool  and  the  sheep,  to 
read  the  following  from  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Hagenbarth  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  He  was  asked  to  give  the  relative  value  of  the  wool  and  the  sheep. 
On  page  34  he  says: 

The  average  value  of  mutton  product  per  head,  five  years,  is  $2.0172. 
The  average  value  of  the  wool  product  per  head  for  five  years  is  $1.1494. 
Giving  for  sheep  a  value  of  $3.1616. 
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I  preseot  that  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  relation  between  the  value  of 
the  sheep  and  the  wool. 

Now,  when  you  make  wool  unprofitable  the  sheep  goes ;  the  thing  of  greater 
value  goes.  As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  yester* 
day,  it  can  disappear  almost  entirely  In  a  year  or  two,  because  men  will  not 
allow  a  profitless  animal  to  occupy  and  graze  upon  their  lands;  they  will  try 
to  do  something  else  with  it. 

When  you  destroy  the  flocks  of  this  country,  as  it  will  appear  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Statistical  Abstract,  it  takes  from  five  to  seven  years  to  reinstate 
them,  because  sheep  are  not  grown  overnight,  and  men  must  renccumulate  the 
land  for  pasture,  and  then  the  breeding  stock,  and  then  time  must  elapse  until 
they  multiply  according  to  the  rules  of  nature. 

During  all  of  that  time  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  market.  You 
have  destroyed  your  own  source  of  production,  and  the  foreigner  has  stepi)ed 
In  and  supplanted  you  in  the  home  market,  and  when  conditions  are  revived 
under  which  you  can  engage  in  the  business  profitably  you  can  not  start  out 
and  say,  "  To-morrow  morning  I  will  start  in  the  sheep  business  and  begin  to 
reap  profits  and  benefits."  You  can  say,  "  I  will  begin  to  get  some  land ;  I  will 
begin  to  get  some  breeding  sheep;  and  then  I  will  wait  until  in  the  process  of  a 
few  years  we  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  foreigner  who  has  come  into  our 
home  market." 

There  is  a  little  Joker  in  this  bill  that  is  rather  funny.  There  are  7,000,000 
animals  now  grazing  on  the  forest  reserves.  The  General  Government  itself 
will  be  out  of  a  customer  for  the  grass  that  grows  on  the  reserves,  because 
those  animals  will  just  as  surely  disappear  from  the  forest  reserves  as  from 
any  other  part  of  the  country  when  it  is  not  profitable  to  raise  them.  Then  I 
suppose  the  Government  will  have  to  look  for  some  wild  animals  with  which  to 
stock  the  forest  reserves.  I  do  not  know  what  they  will  substitute  for  those 
sbeep. 

Mr.  President  the  question  is  worthy  of  a  fuller  discussion  or  consideration^ 
but  as  the  Bible  says,  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him  alone."  That  seems 
to  be  the  condition  here,  and  the  Ephraims  are  those  who  are  going  to  support 
this  measure. 

Just  take  our  own  State.  I  now  have  a  report  which  is  reliable.  The  total 
of  the  sheep  now  on  the  range  in  Idaho  Is  valued  at  $10.000,000 — I  give  the 
round  figures,  but  the  sum  is  much  more — and  the  average  value  of  a  sheep  is 
$6.90.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williamsl  seemed  to  express  some 
surprise  that  the  numl>er  of  sheep  had  not  continued  to  grow.  He  had  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  was  a  standard  beyond  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  grow.  The  ranges  are  full;  the  Industry  is  at  flood  tide;  yet 
the  other  day  when  this  free- wool  bill  came  in  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wool  dropped  4  cents  a  pound.  How  can  Congress,  a  great  dignified  lK>dy, 
play  the  child  and  stick  its  finger  into  the  machlner}*^  of  a  delicate  clock  or 
watch  and  giggle  while  It  does  it  and  wreck  the  beauty  of  the  mechanism? 
That  is  what  they  are  doing  when  they  introduce  this  bill  to  revise  or  reduce 
the  duties  on  wool.  They  are  as  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  their  act  as  Is  the 
child  who  projects  its  finger  into  the  machinery,  because  It  does  not  happen  to 
grow  under  their  feet  or  around  their  doors.  They  know  about  the  thing  that 
represents  their  bread  and  butter  to  them  or  their  luxury  or  comfort,  but  they 
are  Impatient  with  the  man  who  lives,  perchance,  a  few  miles  away  and  seeks 
the  exercise  of  his  right  and  his  duty  here  to  present  the  interests  of  those 
people,  and  they  say,  "Oh,  we  are  not  interested  in  those  i)eople;  they  live  out 
in  the  woods;  they  live  on  the  frontier." 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Offickb.  I>oes  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HEYBuaw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clapp.  In  criticizing  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  wool  matter,  I  fear  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  lost  sight  of  the 
wonderfiil  evidence  of  their  thorough  familiarity  with  the  subject,  which  was 
Indicated  by  the  dictionary  which  they  attached  to  their  report.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator remember  that? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  C1.APP.  Presumably  the  committee;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  What  committee?  I^et  us  have  It  so  definite  that  the  man  whi> 
reads  this  record  in  the  future  will  never  be  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Has  the  Senator  a  copy  of  it? 
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Mr.  Smoot.  It  was  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee? 

Mr.  Clapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heybuen.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  what? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  And  they  attached  the  dictionary  to  the  report?  I  have  read 
that  I  do  not  object  to  being  funny  sometimes,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  that 
funny. 

Mr.  Clapp.  In  the  light  of  that  dictionary,  can  the  Senator  from  Idaho  ques^ 
tion  the  familiarity  of  those  gentlemen  with  the  subject? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  could,  but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  having  anticipated 
me,  having  explained  it,  I  shall  not  engage  in  that. 

The  impatience,  however,  that  is  shown  by  those  who  do  not  happen  to  know 
the  difference  between  a  sheep  and  a  goat,  when  men  presume  to  stand  here  and 
do  their  duty,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  go  away.  They  come  back  occa- 
sionally when  they  are  sent  for.  They  think,  however,  we  ought  to  vote.  There 
Is  a  class  of  men  who  think  that  when  they  have  spoken  all  has  been  said,  and 
that  after  that  any  conversation  is  superfluous.  We  have  had  some  instances 
of  it,  where  a  man  would  stand  up  and  declaim  long  and  loud  and  eloquently 
and  beautifully  and  sit  down  and  draw  a  long  breath  and  say,  "  Now  vote ;  that 
is  all  there  is  to  be  said." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  during  this  leisurely  hour  some  Senator  may  be 
induced  to  inquire  whether  or  not  he  is  entirely  sure  that  he  is  pursuing  the 
right  path.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with  the  Democrats ;  I  never  converted  a 
Democrat  in  my  life ;  I  talk  to  them ;  they  attend  meetings  where  I  speak,  and 
they  greet  me  gracefully  and  pleasantly,  but  I  never  suspected  that  I  converted 
one  of  them.  Let  them  be  Democrats;  let  them  so  vote.  If  they  should  vote 
the  Republican  ticket  I  should  lose  confidence  in  them.  [Laughter.]  But  when 
I  talk  to  Republicans  I  have  a  right  to  demand,  I  have  a  right  to  plead  with 
them,  I  have  a  right  to  urge  upon  them  their  duty.  It  is  a  right  which  exists 
and  belongs  to  every  one  of  us.  We  have  no  right  to  go  into  a  controversy  of 
this  kind  with  our  minds  closed  against  change.  Otherwise  we  might  as  well 
vote  immediately  upon  the  reading  of  the  bill  or  the  report  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  not  so  much  to  to-day,  because  to-day  is  mort- 
gaged ;  this  political  hour  is  mortgage<l  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  I  am  look- 
ing to  the  future.  Some  Senators  will  stand  on  this  floor  some  day  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  because  they  will  stand  discredited  as  loyal  members  of  a  great  party 
that  represents  a  great  principle.  They  may  not  confess  it.  I  have  been 
through  several  of  these  political  cyclones,  but  I  never  went  to  the  cyclone 
cellar.  I  stood  out,  and  I  felt  the  winds  and  saw  the  waves  and  buffeted  them. 
I  saw  in  the  State  where  I  live  a  condition  that  may  have  existed  elsewhere, 
but  I  doubt  it,  where  it  was  charged  that  we  would  not  be  given  the  right  or 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  President  because  there 
should  be  no  election.  I  sat  in  a  convention  under -the  threat  that  it  would  be 
captured;  but  we  had  policemen  at  the  doors,  and  those  who  went  in  had  a 
card  with  the  chairman's  name  on  it  as  evidence  of  their  right  of  admission. 
That  convention  nominated  an  electoral  ticket,  and  they  nominated  a  ticket 
which  represented  Republican  principles  untainted  by  any  hyphen.  They  only 
cast  about  7,600  votes  for  that  ticker  out  of  a  great  many  thousand,  but  those 
7,600  votes  were  the  leaven  of  the  loaf,  and  that  loaf  rose  from  that  day  until 
we  gave  a  Republican  candidate  for  President  30,000  majority  out  of  less  than 
80,000  votes.  I  am  looking  forward  to  those  conditions,  but  they  will  not  arise 
in  my  State  if  I  can  help  it.  I  do  not  intend  to  temporize  or  compromise.  I 
intend  to  support  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  I  intend  to  promise 
on  his  behalf  that  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States — the  more  than 
7,000,000  of  them — will  send  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  Republican 
majority  that  will  enact  laws  along  Republican  lines  and  in  conformity  with 
Republican  principles. 

I  am  going  to  promise  that  from  the  rostrum  wherever  I  speak  for  the 
nominee  of  the  Republican  convention,  let  him  be  who  he  may,  I  am  not  going 
outside  of  the  house  and  throw  stones  at  the  windows  because,  forsooth,  the 
fire  has  gone  out.  I  am  going  to  stay  in  that  house,  and  I  am  going  to  live 
there  in  comfort,  if  I  can,  but  I  am  going  to  submit  myself  to  whatever  discom- 
forts may  come  and  keep  on  repairing  the  house.  Tliat  is  my  idea  of  being  a 
Republican. 

Now,  to  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber] — and  I  say  it  in 
all  consideration — does  it  not  seem  a  little  like  throwing  stones  at  our  own 
mansion  to  be  throwing  this  free-wool  bill  and  free-list  bill  at  the  Democrats? 
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They  like  it;  they  just  seize  It  with  the  nvldity  that  a  fish  would  size  the  bait, 
because  It  is  in  their  direction.  They  believe  in  those  principles,  and  you  are 
not  hurting  them  any.  It  reminds  me  of  the  man  who  tried  to  freeze  a  dog  to 
death  by  holding  him  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  house  in  the  nighttime. 
Tou  can  not  choke  the  Democrats  by  throwing  free  trade  at  them,  but  you 
may  choke  yourselves.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  to  the  Senator.  I  am 
not  going  to  throw  stones  at  the  windows  of  our  house  in  order  that  they  may 
get  in. 

Mr.  McOuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Heybitrn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McGuMBER.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  directed  his  remarks  to  me. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  In  kindness. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  In  kindness  always.  I  know.  I  might  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  Republican  mansion  is  built  in  harmony,  in  symmetry,  and  in 
Justice,  and  the  moment  that  you  displace  the  relationship  of  one  part  of  that 
structure  to  another,  that  moment  you  are  producing  an  inharmony,  and  the 
only  thing  that  is  left  us  to  do  is  to  harmonize  other  parts  as  much  as  we  can. 
The  Republican  Party  stands  for  protection,  and  it  stands  for  protection  so 
applied  that  the  benefits,  so  far  as  the  protective  idea  is  concerned,  will  be 
made  as  nearly  equal  and  in  as  near  a  line  of  exact  justice  to  all  industries  con- 
cerned fls  possible.  That  has  been  disarranged.  I  .will  stay  with  the  Senator 
in  the  house.  I  purpose  to  support  the  Republican  nominee;  I  purpose  at  all 
times  to  be  a  Republican.  The  Senator  has  known  that  I  have  stood  as  such 
in  the  storm,  and  In  very  bitter  storm,  and  I  am  able  to  do  it  again. 

I  may  disagree  with  the  Senator  as  to  just  exactly  what  shall  be  my  attitude 
as  to  changing  one  schedule  to  conform  to  another  schedule  that  has  already 
been  changed,  and  still  with  him  maintain  the  same  high  regard  for  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  simply  maintain  that,  when  you  have  put  everything  on  the 
free  list  which  the  farmer  produces,  there  Is  no  injustice  In  attempting  to  har- 
monize some  of  the  things  which  the  farmer  buys  upon  the  Idea  of  a  closer 
conformity  with  the  prices  at  which  he  sells. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  absolutely  In  that  I  will  stand  for  the  same  proposi- 
tion that  he  does  to  get  a  plank  In  the  Republican  pltftform  that  the  next  Re- 
publican nominee  must  stand  on,  demanding  equal  protection  to  all  of  the 
industries  of  the  country;  and  I  will  take  my  chances  upon  that  being  the 
policy  of  the  next  administration.  But  in  the  little  matter  of  how  to  remedy 
conditions  in  our  house  at  the  present  time  we  may  differ  as  to  how  far  we 
may  go. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  not  Indicated  my  views  upon  the 
particular  matter  of  which  he  has  been  speaking,  and  that  Is  the  wool  schedule, 
and  possibly  he  misapprehends  my  position  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Hbybttrn.  No ;  I  intended  to  be  entirely  impersonal ;  but  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  did  look  at  and  direct  my  remarks  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  In  a  measure,  yet  In  a  very  Impersonal  measure.  It  was  rather  to 
point  a  principle  than  in  the  way  of  attack. 

The  Senator  speaks  about  a  little  thing.  This  little  weapon  that  is  to  be 
hurled  Into  the  ranks  of  Democracy  will  be  a  t^oomerang.  It  has  the  curve  In 
it.  and  it  will  come  sailing  back  and  strike  Republican  protection  on  the  head, 
and  it  will  not  skin  a  single  Democrat.  [Laughter.]  You  want  to  be  very 
careful  what  weapon  you  take  up.  You  must  first  know  how  to  use  the 
weapon  and  be  quite  sure  that  the  other  man  Is  not  more  skillful  in  Its  use 
than  you  are. 

Mr.  Olapp.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  pardon  an  interruption? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Olapp.  I  heard  several  Senators  approve  of  the  Senator's  suggestion  that 
this  will  be  a  boomerang  that  will  come  back  and  strike  the  head  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  want  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  Senators  that  when  they 
have  violated  the  fundamental  principle  of  Republicanism  in  striking  down 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  this  country  there  will  be  something  perhaps 
other  than  the  head  only  of  the  Republican  Party  left  for  the  boomerang  to 
react  on. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yea,  Mr.  President.  Imagine  carrying  such  a  policy  forward 
In  the  Alamo,  with  a  lot  of  men  fighting  an  enemy  on  the  outside  and  needing 
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every  life  and  every  arm  that  was  inside  the  wall,  getting  into  a  quarrel 
among  themselves  and  killing  half  of  their  number — ^that  strikes  me  as  being 
about  the  proposition — and  then  undertaking  to  continue  their  defense  with 
the  remaining  number.  No ;  that  will  not  do.  You  can  not  win  any  contest  in 
life  in  that  way.  You  may  feel  like  it ;  we  all  have  those  impulses  sometimes 
to  strike  close  at  home,  but  the  wise  man  does  not  do  so. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  When  there  is  a  mutiny  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  what  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  commander? 

Mr.  Bailet.  To  surrender. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  To  surrender  or  to  take  care  of  the  mutiny,  and  then,  after 
he  has  disposed  of  that,  to  go  ahead  upon  his  original  lines  of  battle? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  I  intended  that  my  remarks  should  be  directed 
against  the  formation  of  a  mutiny.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  discontent  In  the 
Republican  Party  has  gone  so  far  as  to  be  incapable  or  impossible  of  adjust- 
ment and  correction — ^not  by  yielding  Republican  principles,  but  by  pointing  out 
to  those  who  think  they  have  a  grievance  the  fact  that  they  also  have  an  oiemy. 
They  have  a  grievance,  and  they  have  a  common  enemy  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MgGumbeb.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  Does  the  Senator  not  agree  with  me  that  a  certain  portion  of 
Republican  Senators  are  to-day,  by  their  votes  upon  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
attacking  the  citadel  of  Republican  policy? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes;  but  they  are  a  minority. 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  Very  well ;  I  want  to  deal  with  that  minority. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  If  we  do  not  succeed  in  teaching  the  minority  of  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  that  they  are  making  a  mistake,  the  Republicans  of  the  country 
will  do  so,  and  they  will  never  forget  that  th^y  have  been  so  taught. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Idaho  inform  us  how 
we  can  educate  the  leader  of  our  party,  the  head  of  our  party,  and  bring  him 
back  Into  the  true  Republican  lines  of  protection? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Who  is  the  leader  and  head  of  the  party?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr.  President,  if  this  does  not  indicate  a  mutiny  in  the  R^ab- 
lican  Party,  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  one. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Let  us  see 

Mr.  Bailet.  There  Is  a  debate  as  to  who  is  the  real  leader. 

Mr.  Glabk  of  Wyoming.  Following  the  debate  on  yesterday  as  to  the  real 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Bailet.  How  can  an  army  win  a  battle  while  it  is  disputing  as  to  who 
its  general  is? 

Mr.  IIeyburn.  Well,  generals  have  gone  down  in  battle,  and  armies  have  se- 
lected other  generals  who  led  them  to  victory. 

Mr.  Bailet.  But  you  do  not  know  whom  to  select 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  There  will  be  a  coming  together  of  the  Republicans,  and  they 
will  know  whom  to  select.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  internal  dissension 
has  caused  us  to  enter  into  a  house  cleaning.    We  have  succeeded  heretofore. 

Mr.  WoBKS.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Galifomia? 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WoBKS.  The  beauty  of  it  seems  to  be  that  the  meeting  is  between  re- 
actionaries. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  "reactionary  "  is  a  nice  word;  it  is  a  very  fine 
word  to  conjure  with  in  the  newspapers.  They  use  it.  The  man  they  do  not 
like  is  "a  reactionary.*'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reactionary  in  politics; 
there  is  none  in  this  body  at  least,  although  there  may  be  some  outside.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  diverted  by  the  calling  of  names — "  reactionary."  I  have  stood 
in  the  ranks  and  fought  with  the  Republicans — that  is,  alongside  of  them,  not 
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against  tliem — all  my  life.  I  was  lK>m  before  the  Rei>ublicnn  Party  existed. 
My  first  teacliings  and  my  first  impulses  were  In  the  direction  of  tlie  principles 
of  the  Ilepublicun  Party.  I  have  never  abandoned  them  for  a  moment.  I  have 
seen  men  abandon  them  to  che  regret  of  their  lives.  I  remember  in  1872  or  1876 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  State  in  which  I  JIved  comiuK  to  my  father,  who 
was  always  a  stanch  Republican,  and  he  said,  "  John,  we  have  got  to  leave  the 
old  Uopubiicun  Party  and  ko  with  this  new  movement.  It  represents  progres- 
sion; it  represents  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  fiishionuble  now.**  My  father 
said,  ''John'* — this  was  Forney,  of  the  Philadelphia  Press— "it  is  easier  to 
leave  a  party  than  it  is  to  get  back  into  it.  I  will  stay  in  the  Republican  Party, 
and  If  you  come  back  and  knock  at  the  door  in  a  spirit  of  true  repentance  some 
day  I  will  admit  you.*'  Pie  never  cume  back.  The  sauie  was  true  of  Andiew  G. 
Curtin.  I  heard  him  urgue  with  my  fnthcr  in  regard  to  going  out  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  he  got  the  same  answer.  He  went  out;  but.  like  Forney^ 
be  never  came  back.  Gov.  Curtin  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
I>einocrat.  and  the  only  way  he  knew  he  was  a  Democrat  was  that  he  saw  a 
**  D'*  after  his  name  in  the  Congressional  Directory.  [Liiughter.]  Poor  Forney 
died  of  a  broken  heart  becriuse  he  did  not  2?et  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

No:  these  are  not  Jievr  questions.  There  is  a  fundamental  principle  behind 
both  greiit  political  parties.  One  is  right  and  the  other  is  wrong;  but  no  Re* 
pablican  can  find  any  excuse  on  earth  for  supporting  this  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  or  any  araeudment  thai  is  ofl'ered  to  it  that  would  Justify  his  action  in  my 
eyes  or  that  will  Justify  his  action  in  his  own  eyes  10  years  from  now ;  and  the 
man  who  does  not  see  10  years  ahead  in  his  political  life  is  not  a  wise  man  or  a 
safe  man.  You  want  to  be  very  sure  that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
yourself  10  years  hence  or  stay  away  from  the  election. 

Tou  are  going  to  strip  this  country  of  one^of  its  great  industries.  There  Is  no 
more  doubt  about  that  than  there  is  that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set  on  the  day  in 
which  yon  do  this  infumous  thing.  There  is  no  personal  element  in  what  I  say. 
It  Is  an  infamous  thing  l)ecause  of  the  result  that  flows  from  it.  Yon  are  going 
to  strip  the  country  of  its  clothing  and  take  chances  on  some  foreigner  clothing 
you;  you  are  going  to  be  a  beggar  ar  the  door  of  some  other  nation  for  clothes 
to  wear;  and  they  will  charge  you  what  they  please  and  place  the  burdens  that 
suit  them  upon  the  mercy  that  they  ^rnnt  you.  That  is  what  you  are  going  to 
do.  Would  you  rather  be  clothed  b>  Frarice  or  Spain  or  Mexico  or  Australia 
than  by  your  neighbor,  whose  flocks  grn2e  under  your  vision  and  in  the  green 
fields  that  are  your  benefit  as  well  as  his?  That  is  the  question.  Do  you 
choose,  rather,  that  some  other  Government  shall  make  the  laws  under  which 
your  commodities  are  furnished  you  than  that  you  make  them  yourselves? 
What  will  you  say  to  the  laborer  when  you  take  away  his  employment?  When 
I  say  "laborer"  I  Include  all  men  in  this  country,  for  I  do  not  legislate  for  the 
IfMfer:  he  simply  crcei>s  under  the  lent.  The  American  people  are  a  laboring 
people  in  the  various  vocations  and  walks  of  life,  and  the  same  right  and  con- 
sideration runs  to  all  of  them  from  Congresa  Are  you  going  to  say  to  the 
people  because,  forsooth,  some  community  with  which  you  happen  to  be  better 
acquainted  will  not  be  affected  by  this  bill,  that  you  have  no  further  interest 
in  It? 

What  are  you  going  to  substitute  for  these  industries  when  you  turn  men 
away  from  their  employment,  in  the  lumber  industry,  for  instance?  One  of  the 
largest  Industries  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  lumber.  The  largest  amount 
ot  wages  paid  Is  that  in  the  lumber  business,  and  yet  you  shut  them  out,  and  you 
aay  ''We  will  not  buy  lumber  of  our  own  citizens;  we  will  buy  lumber  of  the 
foreigner,  and  we  will  be  subject  to  the  laws  that  the  foreigners  make  in  refer- 
ence to  its  production  and  its  sale,*'  and  you  turn  those  millions  of  your  work- 
men loose.  Where  are  they  to  go?  Will  they  go  down  Into  the  fields  of  the 
South  and  say  to  you,  '*  We  are  American  citizens;  we  are  hungry;  we  want  an 
opportunity  not  to  beg,  but  to  work.*'  What  will  you  say  to  them?  You  will  say, 
**  Where  have  yon  been  working?  "  They  will  answer.  "  We  have  been  working 
In  tbe  great  forests  of  this  country  to  make  the  lumber  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
people  and  build  up  their  civilization  "  You  will  ask  them,  "  Why  did  you  leave 
there?"  And  they  will  reply.  *'  Because  you  voted  me  away.  You  said  to  me 
by  your  rote  yon  shall  not  any  longer  labor  in  this  field ;  we  will  allow  the  for- 
eigner to  do  what  you  are  doing,  and  you  take  your  chances.**  Does  that  not 
appeal  to  men  who  are  charccd  with  the  responsibility  of  creating  equal  oppnr- 
t unities,  not  for  all  the  i^eople  of  the  earth,  but  equal  opportunities  for  our  own 
people?  The  legislator  who  would  stand  here  in  this  body  and  legislate  for 
equal  opportunities  for  all  the  p«H)ple  of  the  earth  with  our  own  people  should 
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be  sabject  to  the  recall.    If  there  is  any  one  case  on  earth  where  I  would  support 
the  recall,  it  would  be  in  that  contingency. 

Just  think  of  it,  a  man  lacking  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  tiie  purpose 
and  the  principles  of  our  Government,  thinking  that  we  must  take  into  consid- 
eration the  people  of  other  countries  when  we  legislate  to  control  the  industries 
of  our  own  people.  Such  a  man  has  no  place  here.  We  are  a  family  GoTeni- 
ment.    Our  first  duty  is  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  have  heard  it  said  here  that  the  line  north  of  us,  between  this  country  and 
Canada,  is  a  dim  one,  a  geographical  line,  and  various  kinds  of  a  line,  always 
minimized.  It  should  be  the  best  marked  line  of  any  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  because  there  is  more  reason  for  it.  It  is  easier  of  croseine  by  the  man 
who  would  encroach  upon  us,  who  would  come  into  our  country  and  take  our 
markets  and  contribute  not  even  the  duty  of  citizenship,  not  even  the  duty  of 
bearing  arms  in  defense  of  our  country,  of  paying  taxes  to  support  it.  The  man 
who  would  come  across  this  line  that  is  boasted  to  be  an  indefinite  line  is  the 
most  dangerous  man  that  you  could  admit.  We  can  see  a  ship  land  at  onr  sea- 
ports. We  keep  an  eye  on  our  southern  boundary  line.  But  here  to  the  north 
a  man  may  walk  across  the  line  with  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
dutiable  goods  in  his  pocket.  Is  there  any  other  line  upon  which  vigilance  is  so 
necessary  and  so  Justified  as  upon  that  line? 

And  yet,  I  repeat,  they  minimize  it  as  an  argument  why  we  should  disregard 
its  existence.  Yes;  they  call  it  an  imaginary  line.  I  have  seen  men  and  heard 
them  in  this  country  to  whom  patriotism  was  an  imaginary  principle.  But  they 
are  not  the  men  in  whose  hands  we  can  place  the  tiller  ropes.  The  only  argu- 
ment that  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  it  is  that  somebody  wants  it. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  if  there  was  any  argument  that  would  compel  me 
to  vote  against  a  man  who  wanted  an  office  it  was  the  argument  that  he  wanted 
it.  Of  course  that  Is  the  foundation  principle — I  hesitate  to  diverge — of  the  direct 
primary,  where  the  man  runs  after  the  office  and  no  office  runs  after  the  man, 
and  the  only  reason  he  ever  puts  forward  is :  "I  want  it  and  I  am  willing  to 
pay  the  admission  fee.  How  much  is  it?  "  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  He  is 
required  to  pay  an  admission  fee  in  that  kind  of  politics. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  hearing  an  orthodox  Republican 
speech  made  here  in  these  days,  but  the  suggestion  of  the  man  imying  the 
entrance  fee  in  the  primary  recalls  to  my  mind  that  there  have  been  elections 
recently  in  this  country  where  there  was  a  pretty  heavy  fee  paid  not  under  the 
primary  sytem. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  That  is  very  likely.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  But  all 
the  direct  primary  laws  require  what  one  might  call  an  "  ante,"  and  your  name 
<»n  not  go  on  the  ticket  without  it ;  your  name  does  not  receive  consideration 
until  you  have  paid  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  confronted  with  that  kind  of  an  argument  here. 
We  are  told  that  somebody  demands  it.  Why,  great  heavens,  the  United  States 
Senate  stands  appalled  before  the  statement  that "  you  will  take  the  bill  and  you 
will  not  alter  it  Do  you  see?"  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  comes  in  here. 
*•  You  will  not  amend  it."  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  invested  with  the 
power  of  legislation  and  the  duty  of  conscientious  and  separate  action,  are  told. 
**  You  will  take  that  bill  as  we  give  it  to  you,  and  you  will  not  amend  It  If 
you  do,  we  will  wreak  vengeance  on  you.  We  will  keep  you  here  during  the  hot 
weather.  We  will  do  anything  else  that  we  can  to  you."  And  the  S^iate 
cringes  and  bends  Its  knee  before  that  edict. 

I  would  look  closer  into  a  measure  that  came  with  that  challenge  because  of 
the  challenge.  I  would  suspect  the  intelligence  and  the  motive  of  the  power 
that  would  assume  to  exercise  that  control  over  the  Senate  individually  or 
collectively. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whose  proud  boast  It  is  that  it  is  the  highest 
legislative  body  in  the  world,  submit  to  a  dictation  of  that  kind  from  anyone  on 
earth !  And  to  submit  to  it  from  some  one  who  has  no  legislative  power,  some 
one  who  by  the  conscience  of  law  and  government  is  bidden  to  keep  his  hands 
off  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government ! 

Has  the  day  come  when  men  in  this  body  fear  to  disregard  the  dictation  of 
anyone?  For  fear  of  what?  The  Senator  who  has  anything  to  fear  should  go 
into  counsel  with  his  conscience. 
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Mr.  President,  while  this  may  seem  apart  from  the  wool  schedule,  it  is  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  it,  because  it  comes  here  wrapped  in  the  flag  of  the  pirate. 
It  comes  here  discredited  by  the  threat  against  the  right  of  the  free  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  that  rest  upon  us.  It  is  not  too  late  in  this  hour. 
Republicans,  this  hour,  to  repudiate  any  dictation  as  to  how  and  when  we  shall 
legislate  In  the  performance  of  our  duty.  Let  us  get  out  from  under  this  spell. 
It  is  like  a  deadly  cloud  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  Republicans.  They 
are  affrighted.  Stand  up  and  proclaim  not  only  the  right  of  action,  but  the 
determination  to  act!  Did  ever  such  a  measure  come  before  Ciongress  in  the 
history  of  this  countty — and  I  have  gone  back  since  these  debates  comm^iced 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  question — did  such  a  measure  ever  come 
into  Congress  and  pass  without  any  amendment? 

Why  is  it?  Is  the  spirit  of  empire  rising  up  over  the  people  to  dominate  them? 
Have  the  days  when  the  people  dared  speak  for  themselves  in  their  own  councils 
gone  by?  We  are  the  people.  There  is  no  voice  of  the  people  but  that  of  the 
Congress.  The  people  must  either  speak  through  Congress  or  they  are  dumbw 
Laws  originate  here,  under  the  Constitution.  They  are  formulated  and  finally 
determined  upon  here,  and  there  is  no  other  tribunal  on  earth  authorized  to  make 
laws  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  spirit  of  self-government,  and 
when  we  forget  it  the  people's  rights  are  in  danger.  Whenever  the  time  comes 
when  any  man  or  set  of  men  or  coterie  of  men  can  state  a  line  of  action  to  be 
followed  by  Congress  without  controversy,  then  Congress  has  fallen  from  her 
high  position  to  one  that  courts — I  was  going  to  use  a  harsher  word — discredit. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  HETBtTBN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  Senator  says  that  Congress  has  fallen  in  that 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  No  ;  I  did  not.      I  said  *'  if." 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  will  say  if.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  Senator,  but  I 
want  to  ask  him  if  he  does  not  go  further  than  that,  and  in  that  equation  alone 
from  which  there  can  come  representation  to  the  various  sections  of  this  country. 
If  this  condition  is  to  continue,  would  he  not  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  the 
country  had  fallen? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  day  will  never  come. 

Mr.  Clapp.  It  will  come  unless  we  enter  and  maintain  a  protest  against  it 

Mr.  Hetbitbit.  No  ;  90,000,000  people  with  the  right  to  govern  themselves  will 
govern  themselves  right. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Then  there  will  have  to  be  some  scirt  of  a  change,  for  those 
90,000,000  people  are  to-day  interested  in  this  very  legislation  and  powerless  to 
meet  the  dictation  that  comes  from  one  single  source. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  when  Congress,  not  for  the  sake  of  Congress,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  digni^ 
of  the  Senate  alone,  but  for  the  dignity  of  the  American  people,  should  enter  not 
(mly  an  emphatic  protest,  but  a  protest  that  means  something  against  this  policy 
that  is  growing  up  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Hetbubw.  The  time  has  come  for  Republicans^-Republ leans  who  believe 
in  the  principles,  for  the  principles  are  greater  than  the  party;  the  party  is  only 
a  crystallization  of  them — the  time  has  come  for  Republicans  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  the  party  to  lay  aside  factional  differences  and  march  under  one 
flag,  to  vote  down  this  measure,  and  every  amendment  to  it  except  the  amend- 
ment that  throws  it  out  of  Congress.  That  time  has  arrived,  and  the  question 
is,  Has  the  man  arrived?  The  hour  is  here,  and  I  am  calling  out  for  the  man. 
The  man  who  does  not  do  it  is  in  front  of  the  wheels  of  the  Juggernaut. 

Mr.  Clapp.  For  one,  I  am  in  favor  of  doing  it  But  the  Senator  had  reached 
a  point  which  I  think  is  vital,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  Congress  is  gradually 
surrendering  its  power  of  initiative  in  legislation,  gradufilly  yielding  to  a  con« 
dition  where  legislation  can  ^ome  in  here  with  t\w  dictation  that  there  shall  be 
no  change  and  no  amendment.  In  sympathy  with  that  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
I  rose  to  suggest  that  not  only  do  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  but  in  a  broader  sense 
to  the  country,  to  protest  In  a  manner,  nnd  the  Senator  suggests  a  manner  very 
aptly.  It  would  be  for  Republicans,  as  Republicans,  under  the  banner  of  Re* 
publicanism,  which  is  known  to  every  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  to  stand 
here  with  reference  to  this  legislation  independent  of  any  outside  dictation. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Stand  here  to  vote  this  bill  out  of  existence,  because  there  are 
men  enough  here  who  call  themselves  Republicans  to  do  It. 
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Mr.  Clapp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Stand  here  and  vote  down  every  amendment  that  is  proposed  to 
It,  because  every  amendment  here  is  a  splinter  off  the  Republican  flagstaff. 
These  are  only  splinters  that  you  see  flying  about,  chipping  in  here,  chipping  Id 
there.    Let  us  Iceep  that 

Mr.  Clapp.  Mr.  President,  instead  of  the  flagstaff  being  splintered,  the  flagstaff 
has  been  brolven  down,  the  flag  has  been  lowered,  and  there  is  no  splintered  flag- 
staff, to  refrain  from  further  splintering. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  will  bet  7,000,000  Republican  votes  what  the  Senator  says  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  Clapp.  Then  does  the  Senator  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  bill  leaves  flying  the  Republican  standard,  the  Republican  flag,  the  R^ub- 
lican  policy?    The  Senator  does  not  understand  my  position  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clapp.  When  this  bill  passes  the  flag  has  come  down. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  No;  the  flag  has  not  come  down. 

Mr.  Clapp.  The  mast  has  been  brolcen. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  have  seen  ships  come  in  with  their  bulwarlcs  shattered  and 
splintered,  and  I  have  seen  them  come  in  with  cracks  in  their  sides,  but  the  old 
flag  was  up  at  the  mast. 

Mr.  Clapp.  But  If  the  ship  had  gone  down  in  mid-ocean 

Mr.  Heybubn.  That  is  an  "  if." 

Mr.  Clapp.  Our  ship  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  only  men  who  could  think  that  the  Republican  ship  has 
gone  down  are  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  No  man  on  this  side  has  a  right  to 
think  it.  The  very  concession  that  is  embodied  in  that  suggestion  is  one  ontside 
of  the  rights  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  merely  wanted  to  observe  that  even  Republicans  who  agrea 
with  each  other  become  embroiled. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yesterday  we  spent  a  delightful  day.  It  was  equal  to  being 
up  on  the  coast  of  Maine  or  somewhere  else.  We  sat  here  and  basked  in  the 
sunshine  and  watched  the  Democrats  rend  each  other.  The  Republicans  are  not 
going  to  rend  each  other.  They  are  going  to  come  back  to  the  old  fold  of  pro- 
tection that  protects  without  any  fine  lines  of  discrimination  as  to  jnst  bow 
much  above  high  tide  it  is.  We  are  going  to  come  back  to  that.  Wh^i  I  say 
that  I  mean  the  Kepublicaihs.  1  ilo  not  undertake  to  8i)eak  for  what  is  called 
the  organization.  Organizations  are  momentary,  but  Republicanism  is  eternal, 
•and  the  people  will  stand  ready  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have  proven 
to  be  failures  as  their  representatives.    . 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  very  good  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  who  is  authorized  to 
define  Republicanism? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Every  Rei)ubllcan ;  and  I  am  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Each  for  himself. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  great  body  of  the  American 
people  with  which  I  have  been  associated  for  a  lifetime.  I  laiow  them.  I  can 
tell  a  Republican  when  I  hear  him  speak.  If  I  can  not  do  it  by  sight,  I  know 
him  when  he  sijeaks.  He  may  look  like  a  Republican  and  open  his  mouth  and 
seem  like  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  myself  thought  that  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  a  Repub- 
lican by  his  voice  than  it  is  by  his  vote  in  this  time.  I  read  the  record  for  a 
definition  of  a  man's  party  affiliation  rather  than  listen  to  his  voice.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  when  the  roll  is  oalled,  will  find  his  party  voting  according  to  a 
split  almost  into  two  equal  parts.    I  would  like  to  know  which  is  the  Republican 

Party. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  The  majority  in  this  body  is  the  Republican  Party  in  this  body; 
the  majority  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side,  and  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
majority  are  probably  on  the  mourner's  bench,  or  will  be  there. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Are  they  Republicans?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  want  to 
imow  how  to  treat  them. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  Republican  Party  in  this  body  is  represented  by  those  who 
f>tand  for  Republican  principles,  and  they  are  so  old  that  they  need  no  branding. 

Mr.  Bailey.  But  that  is  so  general  that  a  dull  man  can  not  comprehend  it. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  if  the  majority  are  the  real  Republicans,  what  are  the 
minority? 
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Mr.  Hbtbubn.  What  are  the  minority? 

Mr.  Bailkt.  Are  they  opoatatea? 

Mr.  HKTBUBif.  They  are  maverlcka,  and  tbe  Senator  knows  exactly  what  a 
maTerIck  la.    It  awaits  branding. 

Mr.  Bailkt.  It  la  an  nnbranded  yearling,  and  If  the  Senator  wants  to  call  his 
aaaoclatea  that,  he  has  my  foil  permission  to  do  it 

Mr.  Hbtbubit.  They  will  either  brand  themselves  or  be  branded,  and  then 
the  Senator  will  know  exactly  to  whom  they  belong. 

Mr.  Bailkt.  If  they  conld  be  rounded  np  in  the  White  House  lot  I  know  how 
they  would  be  branded. 

Mr.  HiTBUBif.  They  will  not  be  branded  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Bailbt.  That  is  the  way  they  do  with  mavericks 

Mr.  HKTBXTBir.  They  do  not  wind  them  up  in  anybody's  lot  particularly.  Th^ 
will  find  them  np  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

Mr.  Baiut.  I  did  not  say  "wind."  I  said  "round."  The  Senator  mnst 
employ  the  cattle  vemacular  when  he  starts  that  way. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  understand  the  cattle  vemacular  pretty  well.  I  learned  it 
a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  talk  to  the  Members  of  this  body  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamt>er.  It  has  been  said,  *'Tou  can  not  do  any  good. 
Ton  can  not  accomplish  ansrthlng."  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  I  am 
not  willing  to  believe  thnt  men  are  going  to  determinedly  and  deliberately 
attack  the  principles  in  which  they  believe  in  the  hope  that  they  will  make  some 
measure  so  impopular  that  it  will  die.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
believe  it  I  want  to  see  these  men  here  with  whom  we  have  served  so  long 
under  the  banner  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  is  always  over  this  side  of 
the  Senate,  come  back  to  their  sensei*  and  their  renson. 

Mr.  Nelson.  You  mean  those  who  are  in  favor  of  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Hbtbubn.  No;  I  mean  I  want  to  see  them  all  come  back  and  disregard 
these  madnesses  which  seem  to  have  come  upon  the  people,  and  come  back  to 
us  and  say,  "  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  kind  of  legislation ;  It  Is  not 
representative  of  the  Republican  Party's  principles  or  tbe  principles  of  Repub- 
licans." That  Is  what  they  ought  to  do.  Do  it  If  you  sacrifice  the  Impulse  of 
the  hour;  do  it  because  of  the  sentiments  that  have  directed  you  in  your  lives 
In  the  years  gone  by  and  made  you  Republicans.     , 

It  Is  so  easy  for  a  little  difference  to  make  a  big  disturbance.  Waive  the  little 
difference.  Walt  until  four  years  from  now,  when  the  body  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol  will  be  ns  overwhelmingly  Republican  as  It  is  now  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic;  and  It  will  be.  There  Is  not  the  slightest  question  about  it 
With  that  force  and  sentiment  behind  you,  you  ^n  bring  the  old  Republicans 
together.  Let  them  throw  off  these  progress! velsms,  as  they  call  it.  They 
progress  like  a  crab.    You  can  not  tell  which  way  they  are  going. 

If  I  should  stand  here  as  long  as  my  strength  would  permit  and  tbe  patience 
of  tbe  Senate  would  permit  and  feel  that  I  had  sown  a  seed  in  the  mind  of  any 
man  who  ought  to  be  a  Republican,  which  seed  would  germinate  and  grow  and 
bring  him  back  again.  I  would  be  willing  to  stand  here  until  I  was  ready  to 
drop.  It  Is  a  very  serious  proposition.  When  I  see  thnt  men  who  have  been 
termed  **  war  horses  "  are  willing  to  be  led  away,  with  the  hnnd  of  the  enemy 
of  Republicanism  on  the  bit.  It  appalls  me,  nnd  It  will  appall  the  sturdy,  strong 
Republicans  In  this  country,  and  they  will  strike  like  lightning  when  they  strike 
and  they  will  destroy  those  who  forgot  how  to  be  Republ icons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  have  been  so  many  fancies  nnd  foibles  in  politics 
recently  that  men  In  the  Republican  Party  have  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  temptation,  tempted  off  by  this  and  that  fkncy.  They  may  be  meri- 
torious and  may  be  good,  and  were  they  presented  with  the  deliberation  and 
the  patience  and  the  determination  by  which  men  accomplish  great  things  you 
might  be  able  to  secure  recognition  for  them.  But  the  trouble  Is,  because  the 
whole  world  will  not  fall  down  on  its  face  in  worship  of  the  new  idea,  you 
immediately  abandon  the  world.  Tbat  Is  tbe  trouble.  You  sny,  "  I  want  quick 
action.  I  have  got  a  new  Idea— a  new  thought  here.  No  man  ever  entertained 
it  before.  It  is  grand.  I  want  you  to  adopt  it,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  take 
time  to  think  about  It"  That  Is  the  trouble  in  this  political  age;  and  we  have 
In  this  body  and  we  have  In  the.  organization  of  the  party  throughout  the 
country  these  factions  which  represent  just  that  principle.  Come  In  with  the 
ideas,  but  be  patient  with  the  party.  Be  patient  with  the  majority.  Do  not 
quarrel  with  the  majority  Immediately.  Be  patient  with  It  and  If  there  is 
merit  in  your  cause  it  will  receive  recognition  at  a  proper  time. 
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But  If  we  were  to  undertake  to  change  the  faith,  to  change  the  pollc?  of  the 
R^ubllcan  Part;  as  often  and  bb  rapidly  as  la  demanded  l^  some,  we  would 
be  contiauallf  afflicted  with  a  political  cold  from  audd^i  change.  I  wonder  If 
tbe  KepubllcanB  and  those  who  call  themselves  RepubllcanB  are  going  to  staod 
ont  stubbonLl7  and  wreck  a  part  of  the  people  of  tlila  counti?,  In  vtolatlon 
of  the  pledge  that  they  and  tbeir  anceBtors  made  to  preserve  the  people.  Wlio 
ever  heard  of  the  Republican  Party  Hdvocating  free  wool?  Who  ever  heard 
of  the  Republican  Party  advocating  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  adiednlea? 
In  1894  they  wrote  an  express  declaration  in  their  platform  condemning  it 
"  We  condemn  In  unquellQed  terms  the  proposed  policy  of  the  Democratic  Part? 
to  revise  the  tariff  by  schedules." 

Tou  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  chimney  from  the  top  as  to  miKe 
an  Intelligent  revision  of  the  tariff  by  echedulea.  One  door  would  be  closed 
before  you  were  permitted  to  look  Into  the  room  adjoining  It  and  know  what 
was  going  to  be'  there.  Yet  I  And  here  that  whatever  your  declaratioos  msj 
be,  that  Is  what  you  are  doing.  Tou  are  proposing  to  revise  the  last  tarltf  In 
separate  schedules.  Yon  are  revising  the  farmers'  free  list — Qod  save  the 
mark— by  schedule.  You  are  proposing  to  revise  tbe  cotton  schedule  separately, 
and  demanding  that  each  of  them  shall  be  a  closed  book  before  the  otbtf  is 
opened.    That  Is  Republicanism,  Is  It? 

If  I  had  an  Idea  that  I  bad  slept  with  and  lived  with  all  my  life  and  believed 
In  as  I  believe  In  my  God,  I  would  not  sacrifice  the  R^ubllcan  Party  for  IL 
I  would  not  take  chances  on  that  tiabarmony  which  results  from  Inrttttlng 
that  no  otber  man  shall  think  but  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  loath  to  leave  this  question  feeling,  as  I  do,  tbe  help- 
lessness of  this  hour.  I  feel  like  a  man  who  in  the  waning  hoars  of  tha 
night  looks  upon  tbe  face  of  bis  friend  wbo  will  pass  away  before  be  sees  fabn 
again.  It  Is  not  the  deathbed  of  the  Republican  Party,  but  It  will  l>e  the 
deathbed  of  a  lot  of  men  who  think  they  are  Republicans.  It  will  be  their 
deathbed,  because  when  the  millions  of  loyal  and  true  Republicans  rise  ap  It 
will  be  such  a  political  cyclone  as  will  sweep  them  like  the  dust  Into  tbe  Deno- 
cratlc  Party,  and  tbe  Democratic  Party  will  treat  tbem  as  the  dnst  as  It  walk! 
about  among  tbem. 

Mr.  Galumoeb.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  very  few  minutes  In  presenting  a  matter  that  has  a  practical  bearing  upon 
the  amendments  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  proposes  to  offer  relating  to  the 
wool  schedule  of  tbe  Payne-Aldrlcb  law. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  yesterday  during  tbe  most  entertaining  apeeclt 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHliams]  the  qneetlon  arose  as  to  the 
number  and  value  of  sheep  In  the  United  States,  covering  a  period  of  years. 
A  portion  of  the  table  was  put  In  the  Record,  but  I  desire  to  place  In  the 
Record  a  table  covering  the  last  25  years,  which  shows  the  number  end  value 
of  sheep  In  the  United  States,  during  each  one  of  those  years,  as  takai  ftom 
Statistical  Abstract  of  1910. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  stop  to  read  the  flgures,  but  will  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Tbe  VtCB  Pbesideht.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

The  table  referred  to  Is  as  follows : 
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Mr.  Galungeb.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  more  sheep  in  the  United 
States  tOHlay  than  in  any  year  of  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  except  the 
years  1902  and  1903;  bat  the  ralue  of  the  sheep  to^iay  is  in  excess  of  the 
values  of  either  of  those  years  to  the  amount  of  about  $65,000,000.  The  value 
of  sheep  to-day  is  $26,853,871  in  excess  of  the  value  of  any  other  year  since 
1888,  and  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  year  1897.  In  1900  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country  was  41,883,055,  and  their  value  was  $122,655,913. 
In  1910  the  number  of  sheep  was  57,216,000,  an  increase  of  5,332,945  in  10  years, 
and  the  value  in  1910  was  $283,064,000,  an  increase  in  10  years  of  $110,408,087. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  year  1909  with  the  year  1910.  The  Senator  from 
Mlaslssippi  sufcgested  that  we  were  making  very  slow  progress  in  the  sheep 
industry  of  this  country.  A  comparison  of  the  year  1909  with  the  year  1910 
shows  that  in  1909  we  had  56,084,000  sheep,  and  in  1910  we  had  57,216.000,  an 
Increase  of  1432,000,  or  over  20  per  cent. 

The  value  of  sheep  in  1909  was  $192,622,000,  and  in  1910  the  value  was 
$283,064,000,  an  Increase  of  $40,442,000  in  a  single  year,  or  a  trifle  over  20 
per  cent 

In  1900  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  was  41,883,055,  and  their  value 
was  $122,655,918. 

Id  1910  the  number  of  sheep  was  57,216,000,  an  increase  of  5,832,945  in  lO 
years.  The  value  in  1910  is  $232,064,000,  an  increase  in  10  years  of  over 
$110,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  90  per  cent.  This  showing  is  certainly  a  very 
gratifying  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  table  I  have  submitted  is  worthy  of  careful. study  by  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  is  that  the  sheep  industry  has  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  expected.  There  was  a  period  from  18(K3  to 
1898  when  there  was  a  great  depression  in  the  industry,  and  there  have  been 
other  years  when  the  number  of  sheep  has  somewhat  decreased,  but  in  no 
Instance  ftx>m  1886  to  the  present  time  has  there  been  a  year  when  the  value 
has  not  Increased  over  the  value  of  the  preceding  year. 

It  4s  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  value  of  our  flocks  has  inoretif^ed 
enormously,  it  being  now  three  times  that  of  the  year  1897,  and  the  ituTcase 
for  1910  over  1900  was.  as  I  have  suggested,  over  $40,000,000,  and  the  umiiber 
of  sheep  has  been  correspondingly  increased. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  it  may  l>e  that  the  wool  schedule  needs  revision  to  some  extent, 
hot  I  appeal  to  my  Republican  associates  to  be  extremely  careful  in  this  matter 
and  not  legislate  in  a  w^ay  which  will  seriously  cripple  this  great  industry, 
which  is  giving  employment  to  so  many  persons  and  supplying  high  wages  to 
the  men  on  our  sheep  ranches  and  also  to  the  operatives  in  our  woolen  mills. 

It  Is  an  indisputable  fact  that  during  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law — 
and  I  will  not  say  that  the  depression  was  entirely  consequent  upon  the  passage 
of  that  law,  although  I  believe  that  to  have  been  the  chief  cause — the  woolen 
Industry  all  over  this  country  was  greatly  depressed.  In  New  England  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  woolen  mills  were  closed,  the  operatives  were  thrown 
oQt  of  employment,  and  that  was  equally  true  of  other  sections  of  our  country. 

It  Is  also  a  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  immediately  ui)on  tlie  accession  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  power  in  1896  and  the  enactment  of  a  tariff  law  which 
gave  adequate  protection  to  the  men  who  raise  sheep  and  the  manufacturing 
eatablli^ments  which  convert  w*ool  into  cloth  there  was  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  that  industry  and  an  employment  of  laboring  men  to  an  extent  that 
was  Tery  gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  t)elieve  in  the  doctrine  of  protection. 

Mr.  President,  my  only  desire  was  to  put  in  the  Record  the  exact  figures, 
so  that  Senators  may  examine  them  and  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  whether 
It  be  at  this  session  or  next  year,  the  question  as  to  the  revision  of  the  rates 
of  duty  on  raw  wool  and  on  the  manufiictures  of  wool  can  be  Intelligently 
dIscQssed. 

I  have  suggested.  Mr.  President,  and  I  suggest  it  again  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  I  do  not  say  there  ought  not  to  be  some  reduc- 
tion  In  the  duty  on  some  grades  of  woolen  goods.  I  am  willing  to  take  that 
matter  Into  very  careful  consideration  at  the  proper  time,  but  I  do  apiieal  to 
my  Republican  associates  and  to  my  Democratic  friends  as  well  not  to  legislate 
carelessly  on  this  question  or  to  do  anything  that  will  destroy  an  industry  which 
Is  of  so  much  moment  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pscsident.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 
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Mr.  Gallinqeb.  I  am  through,  Mr.  President,  and  will  be  glad  to  listen  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi^ 

Mr.  Williams.  Nobody  in  the  United  States  could  be  more  delighted  than  I 
to  hear  that  even  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  willing  to  revise  the 
woolen  schedule  somewhat  downward.  I  want  to  follow  that  admission  upon 
his  part  by  a  question:  Is  he  willing  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  wool  to  any 
extent  at  all? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  even  say  that  I  was  willing  to  revise 
the  duty  on  woolen  goods  downward.  I  said  that  I  was  willing  to  take  the 
matter  into  very  careful  consideration,  and  if  the  arguments  persuaded  me  that 
a  downward  revision  to  some  extent  ought  to  be  made,  I  would  not  stand  in 
the  way  so  far  as  the  duty  on  wool  is  concerned.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
of  that  until  I  give  it  further  investigation  and  consideration. 

I  do  know  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  entirely  from 
wool,  which  the  Democratic  Party  made  in  1894,  and  which  resulted  in  such 
disaster  to  the  sheep  industry  of  the  country. 

Whether  or  not  the  duty  on  raw  wool  will  stand  something  of  a  reduction  Is 
a  matter  that  I  will  likewise  give  consideration  to,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to-day 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  my  exact  action  will  be  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  my  inquiry  justifies  the  old  exclamation,  "What  a  delusive  thing  is 
human  hope." 

Just  a  moment  ago  I  thought  I  had  gathered,  and  I  felt  rejoiced  to  my  inner 
heart,  the  idea  that  even  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  willing  to  revise 
the  woolen  schedule  downward.  I  Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  in  tliat  he 
meant  to  revise  it  downward  it  seems,  but  it  now  appears  that  he  would  regard 
an  expression  about  revising  the  tariff  a  good  deal  like  the  authors  of  the  late 
Payne-Aldrich  bill,  as  a  pledge  to  revise  it  upward. 

Mr.  Gallinoer.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  not 

Mr.  Williams.  Perhaps  I  have  been  a  bit  unfair,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  a 
fair  statement.  If  what  I  have  said  be  incorrect,  then  maybe  this  addendum 
will  cure  it.  The  Senator,  as  the  leader  of  the  majority  upon  that  side  of  the 
Chamber,  has  either  not  had  the  opportunity  or  else  has  not  had  the  willingneBs 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  he  would  revise  upward  or  revise  down- 
ward.   Now,  I  hope  I  have  made  the  statement  fair. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  First,  let  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  disclaim  any 
leadership  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  He  has  never  asked  for  it;  it  never 
has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  so  far  as  he  knows,  and  he  would  not  accept  it  if 
it  was  tendered  in  that  form.  He  is  simply  a  private  in  the  ranks,  a  believer  in 
the  doctrine  Of  protection,  and  with  his  Republican  associates  will,  when  this 
question  of  the  tariff  comes  before  this  body  seriously — because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  seriously  before  this  body  at  the  present  time — be  heard  on  the  question  In 
defense  of  the  views  that  he  holds  on  this  and  all  other  tariff  duties. 

Now,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  1  had  no  purpose  of  suggesting  that  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties  upward.  I  would  not  accept  any  such 
suggestion  as  that;  but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  there  may  be  some  Itous 
In  the  wool  schedule  that  ought  to  be  somewhat  reduced  and  others  that  ought 
not  to  be  reduced.  I  have  not  given  the  matter  that  careful  consideration  which 
I  shall  want  to  give  it  before  voting  on  the  different  items.  I  think  likewise 
that  that  may  be  true  as  to  the  cotton  schedule.  But  I  have  looked  upon  tliis 
tariff  discussion  as  a  meaningless  thing  during  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Nobody  believes  we  are  going  to  pass  a  tariff  bill.  Nobody  believes  seriously, 
I  take  it,  that  the  amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [BCr. 
Bailey]  on  the  wool  schedule  are  going  to  be  crystallized  into  law  at  this  session 
of  Congress.  But  I  apprehend  that  if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  I  both 
live  until  next  year,  and  we  both  continue  as  Members  of  this  honorable  body, 
we  will  have  a  real  tariff  discussion,  and  we  will  very  likely  have  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  When  that  time  comes  I  shall  discharge  my  duty 
as  best  I  can.  and  if  I  am  persuaded,  as  I  may  be,  that  some  of  the  duties  In 
the  Payne-AIdrich  bill  are  too  high,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  vote  to  lower  them. 
But  I  have  no  expectation  that  I  will  ever  be  able  to  bring  myself  to  support 
any  tariff  bill  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  Is, 
by  and  large,  a  free  trader. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  shall  not  be  deflected  into  a  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  "by  and  large,  a  free  trader "  or  not.  I  think  we 
have  finally  arrived  at  this  blind  alley,  to  wit :  That  the  Senator*s  response  to 
my  question  may  well  be  classed  with  the  usual  Washington  departmental  re- 
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sponse  to  letters:  **  Yours  of  a  certain  date  received  and  will  receive  due  cousid- 
eration  at  the  proper  time.'*  And  that  was  about  all  I  expected  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Now,  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  in  designating  the  Senator  from  New  Hanip- 
shire  as  the  leader,  the  floor  leader,  of  the  Republican  Party  in  this  branch  of 
the  Federal  Legislature,  it  has  been  a  mistake  ttiat  I  have  gathered  from  con- 
versation al>out  me  and  from  the  public  prints.  I  had  the  idea  that  he  had 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  steering  committee. 

Mr.  Gallinges.  That  is  not  correct,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  Is  not? 

Mr.  Oallingeb.  It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  thought  that  that  was  true.  Then  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Republican  steering 
committee? 

Mr.  Galliitger.  The  committee  that  is  ordinarily  called  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Senate  has  for  its  chairman  the  honorable  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Cnllom].  I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  committees,  but  I  never 
had  the  presamption  to  think  that  that  made  me  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Williams.  What  I  meant  by  that  was  the  committee  on  committees ;  and 
In  my  Ignorance  as  a  new  Member  of  this  body  I  thought  it  was  the  custom  to 
select  the  man  for  that  place  who  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  party  floor  leader. 
This  conclusion  I  arrived  at  from  a  Imowledge  of  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  the  Senate.  My  apology  is  made  fully  and  my  regrets  are  expressed  sin- 
cerely,  modified  by  the  gratification  of  learning  that  the  place  is  occupied  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Cullom],  whom  we  all  revere  and  regard 
very  highly.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  the  question  whether 
he  would  be  willing  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  wool,  liecause  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  right  or  wrong,  that  the  duties  hitherto  fixed  upon  wool  have  not  been 
high  enough  and  protective  enough  either  to  bring  about  or  to  promise  in  any 
definite  future  an  increase  of  the  wool  production  in  the  United  States  equal 
to  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  wool  and  for  woolens.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Senator,  for  himself,  let  us  say,  and  not  for  his  party,  would 
CO  further  upon  the  high  road  of  protectionism,  as  he  logically  must  from  that 
standpoint,  and  increase  the  duties  so  that  there  might  l>e  a  home  sufficiency 
of  the  sapply,  or  whether  he  would  desert  the  logic  of  protectionism  under 
those  circumstances,  and,  In  obedience  to  a  very  general  popular  demand,  reduce 
the  duties  somewhat,  and  if  any,  how  much. 

Mr.  Galurgeb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  One  other  question,  and  then  I  shall  not  disturb  my  friend 
from  New  Hampshire — no;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Gallinokb.  The  Senator  never  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  that.  I  under- 
stand that  no  question  could  possibly  "disturb**  either  the  set  and  fixed 
opinions  or  the  equanimity  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Galliuqeb.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  I  meant  simply  that  I  would  not  further  take  np  his 
time.  I  was  not  in  the  Ohamt>er  when  the  Senator  began,  but  I  heard  him 
say  tliat  he  had  put  certain  tables  into  the  Record.  I  think  I  gathered  that  he 
said  he  had  put  in  a  table  showing  the  value  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Gallirokb.  Tes;  and  their  number. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  table  of  numl>ers  I  put  In  the  Record  myself  yesterday. 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  The  Senator  did  so  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  stated  my  reasons  for  putting  in  the  tables  showing  the 
naml>er8  rather  than  the  so-called  table  of  value. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  was  whether,  when  he  used  the  phrase 
"  a  table  of  the  values  of  sheep.*'  he  meant  a  table  of  the  prices  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Gallirokb.  I  meant  exactly  what  the  Statistical  Abstract  gives,  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  the  value  of  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  Is  the  number  of  sheep  multiplied  by  the  market  price  of 
sheep. 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  The  aggregate  number  of  sheep  and  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  sheep. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  state, 
as  near  as  he  can,  how  much  of  that  total  market  value— that  Is,  the  aggregate 
price  of  sheep^is  due  to  the  value  of  the  sheep  imaided  by  legislation,  and  how 
■iQch  of  It  Is  a  factor  In  the  price  added  by  tariff  legislation  to  the  natural 
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value — that  is,  the  value  which  the  same  number  of  sheep  would  have  had 
Indepeudently  of  governmental  interference  in  restricting  the  supply  by  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Well,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  asking  that  question  for  information,  because  I  should 
like  to  have  it  from  a  friend  of  the  system,  I  should  like  really  to  know.  Of 
course  you  say  you  are  putting  on  a  duty  to  encourage  the  industry,  and  the 
only  way  to  encourage  the  industry  is  to  raise  the  price.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  state  for  my  information  and  for  the  information  of  the 
country  how  much  of  this  so-called  value  is  due  to  the  tariff — what  percentage 
or  what  aggregate  amount,  I  care  not  how  the  Senator  states  it? 

Mr,  Gallinqeb.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  asking  a  question  that  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  answer  offhand.  I  will  simply  say  to  the  Senator  tiiat 
under  the  protective  policy  sheep  have  increased  in  number  every  year  since 
1899. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  increased  19  per  cent  in  14  years. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Well,  they  have  increased  very  much  more  than  that  in  the 
last  25  years;  but  even  if  that  be  so,  the  Senator  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  in  the  last  year  they  have  Increased  1,132,000  in  number.  That  is  doing 
pretty  well.    The  value  during  that  year  has  increased  $40,442,500. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  I  desire  to  get  at.  How  much  of  that  so-called 
value  is  the  natural  value  of  the  sheep  in  a  free,  unhampered  market,  and  how 
much  is  added  by  legislation  to  their  price? 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  My  judgment  is  that  in  a  free  and  unhampered  market  there 
would  not  be  any  value;  the  sheep  would  be  practically  extinguished.  The 
Senator  knows,  if  we  had  free  wool,  that  within,  say,  10  years  the  flocks  of 
sheep  in  this  country  would  practically  be  annihilated.    Does  he  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
not  attribute  to  me  such  a  very  remarkable,  radical,  and  unreasonable  opinion 
as  that.  I  do  not  think  people  will  quit  eating  mutton  or  quit  wearing  woolen 
goods,  and  I  do  not  think  the  demand  for  either  wool  or  for  mutton  will  cease 
because  of  the  reduced  rates  of  a  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  right  about  that 

Mr.  WnLiAMs.  Moreover,  I  am  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact,  and  so  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  the  sheep  industry  in  Great  Britain,  a 
thoroughly  free-trade  market,  has  not  been  extinguished.  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that,  of  course,  there  will  not  be  as  high  a  price  for  sheep,  that  there  wHl 
not  be  the  same  encouragement  to  the  sheep  herder,  but  that  he  will  have  just 
such  encouragement  and  just  such  success  as  is  due  to  his  industry,  to  his 
intelligence,  to  the  character  of  his  pastures,  to  the  caliber  and  the  industry  of 
his  labor,  and  to  such  other  natural  factors  as  enter  into  the  problem.  Including 
the  conflict  between  demand  and  supply;  but  with  wool  upon  the  free  list,  of 
course,  the  sheep  raiser  would  have  no  governmental  encouragement,  and  there 
would  be  no  governmentally  added  price  to  the  price  at  which  he  could  sell 
his  sheep  to  the  less-favored  citizens  of  the  Republic.  I  hope,  however,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  does  not  desire  to  attribute  to  me  the  idea  that 
by  withdrawing  protection  people  would  quit  eating  mutton  or  quit  wearing 
woolen  goods 


Mr.  Gallinqeb.  No,  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Williams.  And  that  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States  would  there- 
fore be  "  extinguished." 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  I  have  no  such  purpose  as  that  in  mind.  I  think,  however, 
people  would  be  eating  Australian  and  Argentine  mutton  and  wearing  clothes 
made  out  of  Argentine  and  Australian  wool.    That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  doing  that  now  to  some  extent,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  To  some  extent,  yes;  but  I  do  not  want  to  increase  it.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us,  and  we  believe  that  he  always  speaks 
sincerely 

Mr.  Williams.  I  try  to ;  but  few  men  succeed  in  doing  that  always — heat  of 
argument,  excitement,  and  bias,  all  considered,  I  try. 

Mr.  Gallinqeb.  And  that  he  practices  intellectual  honesty.  He  tells  us  that, 
and  we  believe  it;  but  does  the  Soiator  from  Mississippi  believe  that  we  can 
raise  sheep  and  manufacture  woolen  goods  in  open  competition  with  Argentina 
and  Australia  and  continue  to  pay  the  wages  that  we  are  now  paying  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  we  can,  but  we  can  not  raise  so  many  sheep  upon  as 
poor  pastures  as  we  do  now,  and  upon  as  high-priced  land,  but  we  shall  raise 
sheep  all  the  same,  and  we  shall  raise  them  and  sell  them  in  competition. 
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Mr.  Galliitoeb.  Undoubtedly,  but- 


Mr.  Williams.  That  is  exactly  tbe  same  problem  tbat  arises  now  and  tben  as 
to  a  duty  in  connection  with  a  manufacturing  plant.  There  Is  no  doubt  about 
tbe  fact  that  when  you  reduce  the  duty  and  bring  on  a  sharper  competition  by 
Bringing  on  an  increased  importation  the  unfit,  the  men  without  foresight,  the 
men  without  the  requisite  intelligence,  the  men  who  will  not  advantage  them- 
selyes  by  all  improved  methods  must  go  out  of  business,  and  the  business  will 
be  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  very  trouble 
with  protection  is  that  it  encourages  and  maintains  in  business  the  thriftless 
and  unintelligent  and  those  who  have  not  provided  themselves  with  the  latest 
and  most  effective  machinery  and  the  latest  and  most  effective  labor — the 
highest  priced  and  therefore  cheapest  labor. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Well,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  that.  I  was  merely  trying  to  get 
an  answer  to  these  questions.  I  have  tried  to  give  it  from  my  standpoint,  but 
I  want  it  from  your  standpoint.  Paul  paid  he  was  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees 
before  his  conversion.  By  the  way,  I  made  a  mistake  about  Paul  the  other  day. 
I  had  the  buck  ague  so  badly  in  speaking  to  ''grave  and  reverend  sei^iors" 
that  I  spoke  of  the  light  that  Paul  saw  on  his  way  to  Tarsus,  nctuaHy  getting 
the  place  whence  Paul  came  mixed  up  with  the  place  wither  he  was  wending 
Ills  way 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  observed  that  slip  of  the  tongue  on  the  part  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  meant  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  But  it  is 
Mid  that  Paul  was  "a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,"  and  I  regard  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamphslre  as  a  protectionist  of  protectionists,  a  Republican  of  Re- 
publicans, and  chief  in  the  Sanhedrin,  in  so  far  as  strength  of  faith  goes,  at 
any  rate,  though  he  disclaims  leadership. 

Now.  desiring  an  answer  from  that  sort  of  a  man,  I  should  like  to  have,  if 
yon  can  not  give  me  an  estimate,  a  guess  upon  your  part  of  how  much  of  the  so- 
called  value — that  is,  the  price — of  sheep  In  the  United  States  is  due  to  the 
natural  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
legislative  interference  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  through  the  fixing 
of  a  tariff  duty. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  man  on  either  side  of  this  Chamber  wise  enough,  without  very  diligent 
and  exhaustive  investigation,  to  give  the  Senator  an  answer  to  his  quesBon. 
The  Senator  knows  that  it  Is  vei7  easy  to  ask  a  question  that  can  not  be 
answered. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  know  that.    A  child 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  That  the  tariff  does  cut  some  figure  in  the  price  of  wool  and 
the  price  of  sheep  goes  without  the  saying. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  child,  I  know,  can  ask  questions  that  a  philosopher  can  not 
answer. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  Yes;  everybody  admits  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  maybe  I  am  filling  that  rdle  to  some  extent;  but  in  the 
flgnres  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  given  I  think  he  will  find 
that  the  number  of  sheep  increased  about  19  or  20  per  cent  and  the  value  of 
sheep — that  Is,  their  selling  price — increased  about  what  per  cent?  I  think  It 
was  more  than  200  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  The  value  of  the  sheep  in  1910  was  $233,664,000,  as  against 
1192,000,000  in  1909.  and  $211,000,000  in  1908,  and  $204,000,000  in  1907,  and 
$179,000,000  In  1900.  It  has  been  a  fluctuating  value.  The  tariff  has  not 
kept 

Mr.  Williams.  What  is  the  increase  by  percentage,  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  T'^tah  [Mr.  Smoot],  who  has  his  pencil  In  baud? 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  In  what  years? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  the  year  1896  to  1910. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  In  numbers  or  value? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  value. 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  sheep  in  the  United  States  was 
$65,000,000,  and  in  1910  $233,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  that  is  an  increase 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  And,  in  round  numbers,  the  number  of  sheep  in  1896  was 
38,000.000  and  in  1910  57,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Increase  in  value  has  been  pretty  nearly  300  per  cent,  has 
It  not? 
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Mr.  Gallingeb.  Yes;  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  More  than  300  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  and  an  increase  in  numbers  of  about  what?  Twenty 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  No  ;  more  than  that.  About  50  per  cent.  From  38,000,000  in 
1896  to  57,000,000  in  1910. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Just  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  difference  is  19,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Call  it  in  round  numbers  50  per  cent.  The  number  of  sheep, 
according  to  that  statement,  has  increased  50  per  cent,  and  the  market  price, 
the  selling  price,  the  so-called  statistical  value,  has  increased  over  300  per  cent 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  that  be  true,  then  the  tariff  has  made  the  price  of  sheep 
Increase  about  six  times  as  fast  as  the  number  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  That  is  where  the  Senator  and  I  part  company.  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  the  high  price  of  everything  in  England  and  in  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  has  been  dne  to  tariff 
legislation  ?  The  Senator  knows  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  Increase  in 
prices  all  along  the  line  and  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no ;  I  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  cause. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  I  am  calling  attention  now  to  the  fact  that  the  value  has 
increased  over  300  per  cent  and  the  number  has  increased  not  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Yes;  just  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Williams.  And  that,  therefore,  the  so-called  value  has  increased  six 
times  to  where  the  number  has  increased  one-half. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  Senator  very  likely  is  aware  of  the  fact — and  if  he  is 
not  I  will  call  his  attention  to  it — that  the  quality  of  sheep  In  the  West  has 
vastly  improved  since  1896,  and  the  value  of  individual  sheep  is  much  greater 
now  than  then. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  another  branch  of  this 
question,  which  we  can  not  go  into  now. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  The  tariff  is  surely  not  responsible  for  that 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  what  I  was  trying  to  call 
attention  to  a  moment  ago — that  a  certain  sort  of  sheep  industry  would  con- 
tinue where  there  was  a  certain  kind  of  sheep  on  certain  kind  of  pasture, 
with  certain  kinds  of  attention,  although  on  the  commonest  and  least  attended 
to  sheep  the  industry  might  go  out  of  existence.  Of  course  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  right  in  saying  that  the  present  enormous  increase  in 
market  prices  of  most  commodities,  not  in  America  alone,  but  all  over  the 
world,  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  tariff  laws  of  any  particular  country.  It 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  output  of  gold,  and  It  is  very 
largely  not  an  increase  of  value,  but  an  increase  of  exchangeable  price  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  money.  Things  swapped  against  one  another  have 
changed  In  not  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  those  swapped  against  money. 
But  this  gross  discrepancy  which  we  find  in  sheep  is  far  above  and  beyond 
the  average  or  index  of  increased  prices.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive 
at  is  this,  and  I  am  trying  to  get  it  from  the  Senator,  because  I  want  both 
sides  as  near  as  I  can  get  it.  I  want  to  get  as  near  as  I^  can  to  the  Senator's 
idea  of  how  much  of  the  so-called  value  or  the  aggregate  selling  price  of  Ameri- 
can sheep  is  owing  to  natural  causes  outside  of  the  tariff  and  how  much  is 
owing  to  the  tariff.  Of  course  I  understand  that  he  can  not  make  an  abso- 
lutely mathematical  accurate  calculation. 

Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Warren  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  I  will  allow  both  Senators  to  get  in  in  my  time  in  a  momoit, 
because  this  is  an  interesting  matter.  I  will  simply  say,  once  more,  hi  reply 
to  the  Senator,  that  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion cate?:orically  or  intelligently 

Mr.  Williams.  Or  approximately  even? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Or  even  approximately,  offhand. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  can  not  make  even  a  reasonable  guess  at  it? 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  No;  I  would  not  be  willing  to  make  a  guess  of  any  kind. 
I  think  that  I  would  not  do  myself  credit  in  making  a  guess.     I  know  it  is 
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very  mach  less  than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  imagines  it  to  be,  but  that 
it  may  bare  some  bearing  on  the  price  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  means  that  he  thinks 
that  the  present  protective  duties  have  benefited  the  sheep  herder  very  much 
less  than  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  thinks  they  have? 

Mr.  Gallinoeb.  As  affecting  the  sheep  herders,  yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  is  so.  One  other  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  this:  There  has  been  the 
wildest  anxiety  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  to  help  the  poor  farmer  out. 
They  are  not  helping  him  out  in  passing  the  reciprocity  bill ;  they  are  doing  him 
a  great  injury;  but  in  addition  to  supporting  that  measure  our  Democratic 
friends  are  tumbling  over  each  other  to  support  a  so-called  farmers'  free-list 
bill  to  help  the  poor  farmer  out.  I  think  we  are  helping  the  poor  farmer  out 
pretty  well  when  we  are  increasing  the  value  of  his  flocks  In  this  country  in 
a  single  year,  as  we  have  done  from  1909  to  1910,  over  $40,000,000.  I  want 
the  firmers  to  have  that  benefit.  I  would  rather  the  sheep  raisers — and 
they  are  all  farmers — would  get  $233,000,000  for  their  sheep  at  the  present 
Ume  than  $92,000,000  or  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  this 
question:  What  proportion  does  the  sheep-raising  agricultural  industry  of  the 
United  States  l>ear  to  the  entire  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  That,  again,  I  am  unable  to  answer. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  just  asserted 
that  this  amount  of  money  gained  by  the  sheep  herder  was  gained  "  by  all  the 
farmers"  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  I  did  not  say  that  It  was  gained  by  the  sheep  herders  and 
their  employees. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  (¥  it  be  true  that  the  sheep-herding  branch  of  agricul- 
tural Industry  forms  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  agricultural  in- 
dustry, then  the  statement  that  the  Seoator  has  Just  made,  or  tthe  assumption 
that  he  has  Just  taken,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  necessarily  unsound,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  Not  at  all ;  and  I  will  add  to  that  this  suggestion,  that,  even 
though  the  sheep  herders  are  a  small  part  of  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
country,  the  so-called  reciprocity  bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  Is 
advocating  with  so  much  impetuosity,  covers  practically  all  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  you  propose  to  put  all  their  interests  under  free 
trade. 

Mr.  WiLUAMB.  I  did  not  know  that,  and  do  not  know  it  now. 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  I  think  the  Senator  is  not  squaring  himself 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  know  that  I  did  not  know  that  the  reciprocity  bill 
put  all  agricultural  articles  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  It  comes  pretty  near  it. 

Mr.  Williams.    I  did  not  know  that  it  even  put  wool  there. 

Mr.  Galliroeb.  It  does  not;  but  the  Senator 


Mr.  WiLLL/kMS.  I  did  not  know  it  put,  oh  a  hundred  articles- 
Mr.  Galliroeb.  It  comes  pretty  near  putting  all  the  agricultural  articles- 


Mr.  Williams.  In  fact  I  had  an  idea  that-  the  total  value  of  the  crops  put 
upon  the  free  list  in  our  trade  with  Canada  alone  and  not  with  the  balance  of 
the  world  would  not  make  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  agricultural  production  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Galuroeb.  In  that  suggestion  the  Senator  is  wrong;  and  I  presume  the 
Senator  includes  cotton  in  his  calculation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  and  I  include  com,  and  I  include  sugar,  and  I  include 
rice,  and  I  include  a  great  many  other  things ;  and  I  think,  although  I  have  not 
made  the  calculation,  that  the  total  value  of  the  entire  production  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  which  are  touched  by  the  reciprocity  bill  and  put  upon  the  free 
list  will  not  constitute  much,  if  any,  over  one-tenth  of  the  total  aggregate  pro- 
duction and  value  of  the  entire  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States. 
And  especially  when  the  Senator  remembers,  as  the  Senator  will  remember  with 
his  osual  clear  business  sense,  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  permits 
even  those  articles  made  free  by  it  to  come  free  from  only  on^  country  in 
the  worlds  and  that  a  very  small  one. 

Mr.  Galuroeb.  That  has  been  discussed  by  Senators  better  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss it  than  I.  I  am  simply  going  to  add  the  suggestion — I  did  not  make  a 
i^eech,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi;  he  will  observe  that  I  am 
not  making  speeches  these  days — that  I  simply  put  into  the  Record  some  figures 
from  offldal  sources,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  Senators  would  give  them 
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careful  examination.  They  may  serve  as  texts  for  future  discussions  between 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  fiome  of  the  rest  of  us. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  my  position  is  always  right.  I  am  not 
foolish  enough  to  contend  that  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
always  wrong.  We  have  different  views,  and  it  is  well  that  we  have.  We  de- 
velop thought  by  friction  and  attrition,  and  these  discussions  are  to  my  mind 
very  valuable,  even  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  I  hope  that  next  year  we  will 
have  a  free  field  to  discuss  all  these  questions. 

I  wish  that  we  might  stop  now  in  these  discussions  and  vote  on  the  three  bfllB 
that  are  before  the  Senate  and  adjourn  and  go  home.  That  is  what  I  should 
like  to  do.  I  am  very  tired  of  the  heat  of  Washington  and  I  am  not  being 
greatly  enlightened  by  the  discussions  which  are  going  on  in  the  Senate, 
although  they  are  entertaining.  But  they  cover  matters  ttiat  we  are  all  think- 
ing about  more  or  less,  and  at  some  time  in  the  future  will  be  very  seriously 
considered  In  this  body,  no  doubt,  when  we  have  a  tariff  bill,  which  I  suppose 
we  will  have  next  year  if  we  live  until  that  time. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  have  not  yet  reached  the  conclusion,  if  I  ever  reach  it  at  all  I  would 
reach  It  very  reluctantly,  that  the  Democratic  side  of  this  Chamber  added  to 
those  on  the  Republican  side  who  profess  a  desire  to  revise  the  tariff  down- 
ward, especially  in  connection  with  the  woolen  schedule,  will  be  compelled  to  go 
home  with  the  adjournment  of  this  Congress  without  having  accomplished  any 
purpose  and  without  having  reduced  any  taxes  that  are  now  in  my  opinion 
bearing  oppressively  upon  the  people.  If  I  thought  with  the  S^iator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  would  agree  with  him  that  we  ought  to  vote  at  once  upon  the  sev- 
eral things  that  he  has  In  his  mind,  whatever  they  afe,  and  go  on  home  In 
fact  if  I  agreed  with  him  fully  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  vote  on  reciprocity 
and  go  on  home  and  leave  the  balance  of  it  alone. 

Mr.  Oallinoeb.  That  would  suit  me. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  have  hope  yet  I 
have  hope  in  that  recently  budded  and  still,  I  hope,  budding  conversion  of  indi- 
vidual Republicans  here  and  there  from  the  high-protectionist  platform  to  a 
reasonable  protectionist  platform.  Even  if  I  can  not  get  what  I  want,  I  dial] 
feel  very  proud  indeed  if  this  Congress  shall  adjourn  with  a  few  laws  upon 
the  statute  books  which,  if  even  protectionist  in  their  character,  are  yet  not  so 
highly  protectionist  as  the  duties  now  standing  are.    I  have  hope  of  that. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  hope  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  will 
cooperate  along  those  lines  any  more  than  I  would  have  any  hope,  if  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  here,  that  he  would  join  me  in  any  vote  expressing  my 
ideas.  My  hope  is  that  the  progressives — ^the  Senators  who  are  called  by  their 
opponents  the  "  insurgents,"  though  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  find  what  they 
are  Insurging  against;  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  elective  leadership  Gt 
the  Republican  Party  upon  the  floor,  and  therefore  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
what  particular  authority  they  were  insurging  against — I  have  hope  that  these 
so-called  insurgents  may  insurge  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  some  legisla- 
tive enactment  In  the  way  of  revising  some  tariff  duties  downward  in  the  Inter- 
est of  the  people  whom  they  peculiarly  and  above  all  other  public  men  claim 
to  represent 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  pessimism  on  my  part;  it  Is  hope 
and  expectation.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  no  tariff  legislation  at  this  session, 
and  I  do  not  expect  we  will  have  any  tariff  legislation  at  this  session.  I  do 
expect  that  during  the  next  session  of  Congress  we  will  have  presented  to  ns  a 
Democratic  bill  revising  the  rates  of  duties  in  the  so-called  Payne-Aldrlch  law. 
When  that  bill  comes  here  we  will  then  discuss  it,  and  I  promise  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  in  that  discussion,  if  I  shall  be  here,  I  will  try  to  he  as 
sincere  and  careful  in  my  consideration  of  the  questions  involved  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  will  be,  however  widely  we  may  differ. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  desires  to  destroy  the  Ihdastrie? 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  Senator  has  been  educated  in  a  school  of  poUtica- 
economy  th»  application  of  whose  principles  would  have  a  very  disastrous 
result  upon  the  industries  of  our  country. 

The  Senator  has  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  interesting  little  stories  durtnc 
our  debates  that  we  have  all  liked  to  listen  to.  I  want  to  tell  a  little  story, 
because  it  was  an  actual  happening.  We  had  a  Democratic  family  in  New 
Hampshire  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  had  been  engaged  in  the  wooko 
Industry.     They  were  most  excellent  people  and  made  most  excell«:it  goods. 
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TbfBy  TOted  the  Democratic  ticket  with  great  regularity  and  were  potential  in 
their  oommnnity  as  leading  and  influential  Democrats. 

When  the  Wilson  tariff  law  was  passed  and  wool  was  placed  on  the  free  list 
those  manufacturers,  in  common  with  some  Republican  woolen  manufiicturers 
In  my  State,  belleyed  that  it  was  to  be  a  great  boon  to  their  Industry,  and  a 
workman  was  instructed  to  hoist  a  ladder  on  the  front  of  that  facory  and 
paint  OTcr  the  front  door  the  words:  '*In  God  we  trust;  Cleveland  and  free 
wool.** 

In  about  six  months  that  factory  dosed.  The  workmen  were  out  of  employ- 
ment The  fires  were  out,  the  smoke  ceased  to  ascend  from  the  chimneys,  and 
the  blinds  were  drawh.  That  same  workman,  taking  the  same  ladder  and  the 
same  paint  brush,  went  up  and  rubbed  out  that  motto  and  inscribed  instead 
these  words :  "  In  God  we  trusted.    In  Cleveland  we  busted." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  happened  to  the  woolen  industry  of  New 
England,  and  it  was  approximately  what  happened  to  the  wool-producing  indus- 
try of  the  Western  Statea 

Mr.  WAxaxN.  The  people  of  the  West  did  not  have  money  enough  to  paint  a 
sign. 

Mr.  Gaixinqkk.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  says  that  the  people  in  the 
West  did  not  have  money  enough  to  paint  a  sign.  But  we  had.  That  sign  was 
actually  painted,  and  that  good  family — and  they  were  most  estimable  men — 
have  been  voting  the  Republican  ticket  ever  since.  They  got  enough  of  free 
wool  to  last  them  for  a  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  want  above  all  things  else  is  that  when  this  impending 
I>emocratic  legislation  is  inflicted  upon  this  country,  if  it  ever  shall  be,  it  will 
at  least  be  conservative  enough  to  save  something  out  of  the  wreck  that  will 
necessarily  come  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  Statea 

I  have  not  any  question  as  to  what  will  happen  if  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  shall  prevail.  The  Senator  may  think  differently  and  does 
think  differently,  but  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  experience  have  taught  me 
that  I  am  nearer  right  on  this  subject  than  is  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
But  time  will  tell,  and  I  am  willing  to  wait. 

Mr.  DixoR.  I  wanted  to  interrupt  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  his 
very  interesting  dialogue  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  tariff  on  wool  and  sheep.  I  heard  the  table  read  showing  the 
Increase  of  900  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  sheep  In  the  United  States  between 
1910  and  1886.  During  that  time  that  they  had  increased  about  19,000,000; 
in  other  words,  from  38,000.000  in  1890  to  57,000,000  In  1910.  Undoubtedly  the 
great  increase  both  in  numbers  and  in  value  was  fundamentally  due  to  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  WtixiAMS.  Has  not  the  Senator  the  figures  wrong?  What  were  the 
figures  in  1896? 

Mr  DixoiT.  About  38,000,000. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  thought  the  Senator  said  28,000,000.    The  Senator  is  right 

Mr.  DrxoN.  Yes ;  after  the  full  effect  of  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
bad  gone  into  force 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  That  is  an  increase  of  19,000,000,  is  it  not,  instead  of 
28.000,000? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Nineteen  million,  I  said— from  38.000,000  to  57,000,000. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  really  think  there 
Is  more  widespread  and  honest  misinformation  about  the  wool  tariff,  the  key- 
■tone  of  protection,  as  has  been  reiterated  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time,  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

Mr.  OALLiifOEB.  The  woolen  rates. 

Mr.  DixoiT.  The  woolen  rates.  Now,  to-day  I  do  not  believe  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  knows,  as  a  matter  of  fftct,  the  small  difference 
between  the  price  of  raw  wool  in  this  country,  In  the  Boston  market,  and  in 
the  London  market.  If  I  were  to  ask  my  friend  from  Mississippi  what  waa  the 
tariff  on  raw  wool,  what  would  be  say? 

Mr.  WiLUAifs.  The  tariff  on  raw  wool,  unwashed.  Is  11  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dixo!f.  Eleven  cents  a  pound  on  unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  WnxiAics.  Yes. 

Mr.  DixoK.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  know  that  for  the  past  six 
months  there  has  not  been  to  exceed  2  cents  a  pound  dlfferoice  between  the 
price  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  States  and  In  London?  Where  does  the  other 
9  cents  of  the  tariff  go? 
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Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  MisslBSippI  did  not  know  that ;  and  if  that 
be  trae,  then  it  proves  that  the  whole  policy  of  putting  this  protective  duty  on 
wool  has  failed  for  at  least  six  months  in  its  evident  purpose. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  A  duty  of  11  cents  on  unwashed  wool,  by  the  admission  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  has  raised  the  price  of  American  wool  in  the  home 
market  only  2  cents.  It  has  brought  about  a  difference  between  the  home  price 
and  the  price  of  wool  in  the  markets  of  the  world  of  only  2  cents.  It  neces- 
sarily follows,  therefore,  if  that  be  true — I  do  not  mean  if  it  be  true  as  a  fact, 
but  I  mean  if  it  be  a  statement  which  can  be  relied  upon,. not  a  mere  temporary 
condition  owing  to  some  outside  cause,  but  as  a  permanent  condition  to  fnmisli 
a  basis  of  sound  argument — if  it  be  true  that  fixing  a  duty  of  11  cents  on  un- 
washed wool,  which  amounts  to  44  cents  on  washed  wool 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thirty-three  cents  on  washed  wool. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  44  cents,  by  protectionist  estimate — ^has  increased  the 
price  of  American  wool  in  the  American  market  only  2  cents,  then  it  follows 
with  absolute  mathematical  and  irresistible  certainty  that  putting  wool  on  the 
free  list  and  taking  off  every  cent  of  the  11  cents  per  pound  duty  could  not 
decrease  the  price  of  wool  in  the  American  market  more  than  2  cents,  because 
all  it  has  raised  it  is  2  cents. 

Now,  you  can  take  your  choice — either  your  tariff  act  has  had  the  effect 
which  you  purposed,  to  make  the  price  of  wool  approximately  as  much  higher 
than  it  would  have  otherwise  been  as  the  duty  itself,  or  else  it  has  failed  and 
has  made  it  only  2  cents  higher.  If  the  first  proposition  l>e  true,  then  removing 
the  duty  will  reduce  the  price  11  cents,  untaxing  the  ultimate  consumer  to  that 
extent ;  and  if  your  second  statement  be  true,  then  reducing  Uie  duty  can  reduce 
the  price  only  2  cents,  and  costing  the  sheep  raiser  in  price  only  2  cents. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now,  has  the  Senator  stated  his  proposition?  Then,  by  the  same 
rule  of  logic  and  reasoning,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  an  honest  man, 
is  forced  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  wool  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  wool  the 
measure  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  Does  the  Senator  agree  to  that.  If  this  state- 
ment be  true? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has  just  made  that  statement 
himself. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes.    Then,  by  the  same  logic,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Montana  made  the  statement,  not  I.  I 
have  not  seen  the  figures. 

Mr.  Smoot.  They  are  true  as  to  to-day's  quotations. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  they  are  true 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  are  true.    The  Senator  will  take  my  word  for  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  it  be  true  that  the  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound  has  raised 
the  price  only  2  cents  a  pound,  then  the  removal  of  that  tariff  can  reduce  the 
price  only  2  cents  a  pound  and  can  hurt  the  sheep  raiser  only  2  cents  per  pound, 
or  else  it  is  a  temporary  condition  due  to  some  other  disturbing  cause  and 
therefore  not  a  fair  basis  for  tariff  argument.  So  that  on  one  horn  of  the 
dilemma  or  the  other  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  Impaled  hims^. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now 


Mr.  Williams.  If- 


Mr.  Dixon.  I  yield  for  a  question  and  a  statement,  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  make  a  full  speech  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  get  in  a  word 
edgewise. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  we  will  be  here  until  September,  and  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  in  plenty  of  words. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Senator  has  not  answered  my  question. 

The  whole  argument  here  of  the  Senator  £*om  Mississippi  yesterday  was 
that  the  tariff  always  enhanced  the  value  of  the  American  article  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  tariff  duty. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no ;  no  Democrat  has  ever  taken  that  position  since  the 
world  began. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  I  wholly  misunderstood  the  Interesting  argument  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  an  hour  yesterday. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  position  that  has  been  taken  has  been  this,  and  nothing 
else:  That  under  the  tariff  shelter  the  home  producer  gets  as  near  the  tariff 
fixed  level  of  price  as  he  possibly  can  and  approximates  it  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.    But  he  never  gets  precisely  and  exactly 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  why  has  not  wool 
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Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Because  there  are  a  thousand  other  factors  besides  the  tariff 
which  may  enter  Into  the  question  of  price.  The  argument  is  good  only  when 
other  things  are  all  equal  and  the  tariff  alone  operates. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Why  has  not  wool  sold  11  cents  higher  here  than  in  the  London 
market  if  the  American  article  has  added  to  it  here  the  full  measure  of  the 
American  tariff?  Why  does  it  not  add  5}  cents  if  it  added  even  50  per  cent 
of  the  tariff  measure?  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
think  I  know  something  about  the  actual  working  of  the  wool  tariff,  why  the 
difference  Is.  My  State  of  Montana,  I  believe,  raises  more  sheep  and  more  wool 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Waebbh.  Except  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Dixoif.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  exceptf^  Wyoming.  I  admit  it  is 
a  neck-and-neck  race,  but  I  think  the  cold,  actual  figures  will  give  Montana  a 
little  nose  a  head  in  the  race. 

Mr.  WAaaxR.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  it  would  be  true  for  the  last  two 
yeara,  but  we  are  clearly  in  advance  now  in  both  numbers. 

Mr.  DixoR.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  follow  me,  I  say  to  him 
that  not  withstandkig  there  is  a  paper  academic  tariff  on  wool  of  11  cents  per 
pound  hi  the  grease,  there  has  not  been  on  an  average— I  want  to  get  iside  the 
line  of  safety — 3  cents  a  pound  difference  between  the  London  and  Boston 
market  within  the  last  six  months. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  matter  is.  The  American  woolen  mills  have  not 
been  running  over  two-thirds  time. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Forty  to  00  per  cent 

Mr.  Warren.  From  40  to  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  DixoR.  The  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  say 
from  40  to  00  per  cent  under  normal  production.  But  when  you  hear  men  on 
this  floor  and  newspaper  editorials  talk  about  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  increasing 
the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  man  who  knows  the  actual  condition  it  is  a  Joke. 
There  is  not  a  suit  of  clothes  in  this  Chamber  on  any  Senator^s  back  where  the 
wool  tariff  to-day  and  for  the  last  six  months  has  made  15  cents  difference  in 
u  rait  It  has  made  a  tremendous  difference  to  the  wool  men  of  the  West. 
About  600,000  people  in  this  country  are  directly  and  indirectly  interested  In 
the  growing  of  sheep  and  wool  and  mutton.  I  saw  sheep  in  my  State  under  the 
hiflnence  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  of  1803  sell  for  0  bits  a  head. 

Mr.  Smoot.  And  the  owners  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  DixoR.  Translated  into  down-east  English,  that  means  75  cents. 

Mr.  Williams.  Cotton  sold  that  year  at  0  cents  a  pound,  too.  Yet  there  waa 
no  duty  on  cotton  and  no  duty  removed  from  cotton  at  the  time. 

Mr.  DixoR.  That  is  true.  Tlie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  recited  the  in- 
stance of  his  Democratic  friend  who  ran  the  wo<»len  mill  there.  That  terrible 
nightmare  which  settled  over  the  West  during  that  4-year  i^erlod  converted  not 
one  man,  but  literally  converted  them  by  the  thousands  In  my  State.  The 
secretary  of  the  Montana  Woolgrowers*  Association  used  to  be  a  Texas  Demo- 
crat He  is  now  the  most  rantankerous  protectionist  I  know  of.  He  faced 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  during  that  4-year  period.  It  has  softened  and  steadied 
the  price  of  wool  and  mutton  and  sheep.  It  has  not  had  the  full  percentage, 
as  shown  by  the  figures,  with  the  great  increase  in  the  coinage  of  gold  in  this 
country  and  In  the  world  during  the  past  15-year  i»eriod.  as  I  have  attempted 
to  show. 

Mr.  Williams.  By  your  own  confession  you  added  only  2  cents 

Mr.  DixoR.  Undoubtedly;  but  the  yardstick  of  the  gold  dollar  was  the  unit 
of  value. 

Mr.  Williams.  By  your  own  confession  there  b:is  been  added  only  2  cents  to 
the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  DixoR.  No;  for  the  six  months*  period. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  the  Senator  confesses  he  Ijas  picked  out  a  period  which 
is  not  ftiirly  representative,  and  therefore  cc»uld  n<»t  be  the  basis  of  a  fair 
argument 

Mr.  DixoR.  I  am  not  stating  that  that  has  been  the  average  difference  In 
price.    I  say  for  the  past  six  months*  period  that  fact  has  existed. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  ViCR  PRESIDKRT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montniin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  DixoR.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Smoot.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the 
reason  of  the  existence  of  that  condition  of  affairs  is  the  agitation  that  Is 
going  on  for  free  wool. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  pshaw  t 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  say  to  him,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  or  whether  he 
may  say  '*  pshaw  "  or  not,  that  a  woolen  man  who  buys  his  wool  to-day  can 
not  immediately  transform  it  into  goods  and  get  his  money,  as  in  the  case  of 
buying  and  selling  merchandise.  He  has  to  make  the  wool  into  goods,  a  long 
and  tedious  process,  Uien  find  a  market  for  it,  and  he  lias  to  give  four  months' 
time  after  dating  his  bill  ahead.  He  can  not  afford  to  buy  wool  in  a  protected 
market,  with  the  likelihood  of  having  a  free-wool  market  in  the  near  fatnre. 

The  same  principle  applied  in  1896  before  free  wool,  under  the  Wilson  bill, 
was  repealed.  In  1896  nearly  everybody  expected  the  bill  to  be  repealed  and 
the  price  of  wool  advanced.  Why?  Because  they  knew  Just  as  soon  as  a  tartlf 
was  placed  on  wool  the  price  would  advance,  and  they  know  to-day  that  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  the  price  will  be  lower ;  and  no  manufacturer  is  going  to  take 
mny  chances  unless  he  buys  just  as  close  as  possible  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Reed  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  President.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  finish  his  statement 
and  then  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  Republican  Senator  has  just  attempted  to  prove  that  a 
tariff  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  has  robbed  the  American  consumer  of 
only  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 

Mr.  Williams.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Senator  from  Montana  did  not  say  that.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  said  within  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  Senator  from  Montana  did  say  that  taking  the  last  six 
months  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wool  here  and  in  the  London  market  is  2 
cents  a  pound,  and  he  used  It  as  the  basis  of  his  argument 

Mr.  Dixon.  To  show  why 

Mr.  Williams.  To  disprove  the  Democratic  contention  that  the  duty  does 
approximately  measure  the  higher  price  of  the  article  in  the  American  market 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  exactly  what  I  used  it  for. 

Mr.  Williams.  According  to  my  way  of  phrasing,  it  was  the  measure  of  rob- 
\>ery  that  the  raiser  was  capable  of  perpetrating  upon  the  consumer.  That  is 
merely  my  phraseology.  But  after  one  Republican  Senator  is  through  with 
that  another  Republican  Senator — the  Senator  from  Utah — steps  to  the  front 
and  says  the  first  Republican  Senator  has  taken  an  absolutely  unfair  basis, 
because  the  last  six  months  have  been  totally  exceptional,  owing,  according  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  to  Democratic  "agitation"  for  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  wool.  Now,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  both  of  you  take  one  shoot 
or  one  of  you  get  out  of  the  arsrimieut :  it  does  not  make  any  difference  which. 

Now,  one  word  more 

Mr.  Dixon.    Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Williams.  You  can  not  take  as  the  basis  of  fact  for  an  argument  an 
exceptional  T)erio<l.  If  you  t:ik»'  it  for  a  fair  argument,  you  take  a  fair  period. 
If  it  be  exceptional  and  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  who  have  been 
robbed  to  the  tune  of  11  cents  a  pound  raised  their  voices  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  robbery  has  been  reduced  to  2  cents,  then  the  "agitation  "  has  benefited 
the  American  iieople  and  the  American  consumer  to  the  extent  of  9  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  I  must  answer  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  nut  as  a  Republican  Senator  represmtlng 
one  theory  of  financial  .system  to  a  Democratic  Senator,  but  as  one  g^itleman  to 
another,  there  is  no  doubt  t)ut  that  the  threatened  reduction  in  the  wool  tariff 
has  to-day  cost  the  woolgrowei*s  of  this  country  literally  millions  of  dollara 
I  have  sent  for  a  telei^rani  which  came  to  my  office  this  morning.  If  the  young 
man  reaches  me  in  time  I  will  read  it  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  It  is 
from  one  of  the  sheep  growers  at  Billings,  Mont.  He  says  the  price  of  wool 
tinder  this  continued  threatened  agitation  has  fallen  to  the  terrible  times  of 
1893.  The  wool  marlcet  has  literally  been  paralyzed  under  the  threat  of  the 
House  bill,  which  promises  only  about  2A  cents  per  iK)nnd  on  woo). 

Any  man  who  will  take  the  patience  to  honestly  Investigate  the  conditioas 
will  find  that  what  I  am  now  saying  is  the  absolute  truth.    The  very  threat  of 
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the  passage  of  that  bill  by  the  House  has  cost  the  woolmen  of  this  country 
literally  millions  of  dollars  in  the  past  60  day& 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Of  course,  when  the  Senator  from  Montana  makes  a  g^itle* 
man's  statement  to  a  gentleman  of  a  fact  I  receive  it,  but  you  can  not  malce  a 
statement  of  that  character  about  an  inference,  alK>ut  a  supposed  cause.  When 
the  Senator  states  to  me  that  wool  has  gone  down  to  a  certain  price  and  is  at 
a  cotaln  price,  I  accept  his  statement,  but  when  he  goes  further  and  assures 
me  as  a  gentleman  that  the  reason  for  It  is  this  or  that 

Mr.  DnoN.  The  Senator  draws  the  line  on  reason. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  he  transcends  the  lines  of  possible  information  given, 
I  liave  as  good  a  right  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to  the  cause  as  the  Senator  has. 
But  I  am  not  quarreling  about  that.  I  am  quarreling  about  this:  Tiiat  you- 
now  say  the  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  tariff  of  11  cents  made  only  a  difference 
of  2  cents  is  tliat  there  was  agitation.  A  moment  ago  yon  were  using  that  six 
months*  period  as  a  basis  of  3'onr  argument  that  11  cents  duty  did  not  raise  the 
price  of  the  home  market  approximately  to  the  tariff  level. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  I  can  convince  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  of  that  fact. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  frankly  that  under  the  operations 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  on  wool,  carried  through  into  the  Payne  bill,  there  has  been 
nominally  11  cents  duty,  but  there  has  not  been  that  much  protection  to  the 
woolgrower.  The  average  man — and  I  say  this  not  in  any  egotistical  spirit — 
the  average  man  does  not  take  the  time — the  average  Senator  does  not  do  it— ta 
Investigate  the  real  conditions  surrounding  the  duty  on  free  wool. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Dixoif.  Just  one  minute. 

Mr.  Reed.  Right  there  on  that  question 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right ;  I  will  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  says  that  the  difference  in  price  is  not  represented  by 
the  tariff;  that  the  difference  does  not  approximate  the  tariff.  How  much  did 
the  tariff  raise  the  price  of  wool  per  pound? 

Mr.  DixoN.  Answering  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  a  perfect  spirit  of 
frankness,  I  would  say  to  him  it  Is  impossible  to  determine  that  exactly.  I  saw 
wool  sell  in  my  State  in  1895.  under  the  terrible  depression  of  the  time,  as  low 
as  8  caits  per  pound.    The  Senator  from  Utah  says  he  saw  it. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  bought  a  million  pounds  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Senator  from  Utah  says  he  bought  a  million  pounds  at  0 
cents  a  |)ound.  The  actual  condition  was  that  the  woolmen  were  simply  bank- 
rupt and  ruined.    No  man  will  dispute  that. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DrxoN.  There  was  very  widespread  devastation  through  that  whole  tier 
of  the  country.  The  com  farmers  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Indiana,  where  the  sheep  are  fed,  only  raise  the  sheep  for  the  market ;  they  are 
carried  in  great  train  loads  down  to  the  cornfields  of  Missouri,  Nebra8ka« 
Kansas,  and  Illinois,  and  there  com  fed  for  the  Chicago  market. 

Mr.  Heed.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Dixon.  They  suffered  almost  as  severely  as  the  sheepmen  themselves 
when  the  great  market  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  M(»nt.ina  in  aware  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  desires  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  asked  the  Senator  for  a  frank  answer.  He  has  br^t^n  asserting 
with  great  force  that  the  tariff  did  not  increase  the  price  of  wool 

Mr.  Dixon.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Reed.  To  the  amount  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Tes;  I  thihk  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Reed.  He  has  asserted  that  at  the  present  I'lUie  It  increases  it  only  2  cents 
a  pound.  Now,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  or  at  least  stated,  by  the  Senator  that 
this  is  an  exceptional  time.  If  the  Senator  can  be  specific  as  to  the  amount  the 
price  is  increased  and  can  assert  it  to  be  2  cents  a  pound 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  merely  quoting  the  London  and  Boston  market. 

Mr.  Reed.  Can  not  the  Senator  give  us  some  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
Increase  which  results  on  the  average?  Can  not  that  be  answered  by  the  Sen- 
ator without  doing  as  a  Senator  from  another  State  did  this  momlng  when  I 
asked  him  a  similar  question  about  wheat  going  into  a  long  argument  involving 
the  whole  tariff  question?    Can  not  some  of  the  men  who  ask  for  this  tariff. 
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and  clamor  for  this  tariff,  tell  us  approximately  how  much  it  raises  the  price  of 
wool  in  cents  per  pound?    Will  not  the  Senator  enlighten  us  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  knows,  and  I  know,  and  every  Senator 
in  this  Chamber  knows,  that  no  man  on  earth  can  answer  that  question.  You 
might  take  all  the  tables  and  market  reports  and  lead  pencils  on  earth  and  you 
can  not  give  a  specific  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  you  can  not  exactly 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do  say  this,  that  the  theory  you  pursued  then  in  wiping  out 
the  tariff  did  bring  bankruptcy  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  the  bill 
you  have  reported  from  the  House  now,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  as  to  the  tariff  on 
raw  wool,  will  bring  about  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Ree3>.  If  the  Senator  can  state  that  it  is  2  cents  a  pound  now,  and  can  get 
at  it  in  cents  now  and  give  us  the  figures,  why  can  he  not  give  us  the  same 
figures  through  those  other  years  without  going  into  the  general  question  of 
whether  it  is  widespread  bankruptcy?  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  I 
want  to  know  if  the  Senator  knows,  and  if  the  Senator  does  not'  know,  thai  I 
want  him  to  stand  on  this  fioor  and  frankly  confess  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  an  11-cent  tariff  is  necessary  or  a  2-cent  tariff  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  do  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  on  wool  that  you  gave  us  before  put  us  out  of  business;  but  as  to 
actual  figures,  fiuctuatlons  of  the  market,  no  man  on  earth  can  tell. 

Mr.  Smoot  and  Mr.  Beed  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  Vice  Pbbbidcnt.  To  whom  does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Shoot.  I  simply  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  day 
the  wool  bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  the  Senate  every 
purchaser  of  wool  in  the  United  States  telegraphed  to  their  buyers  in  Wyoming, 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  and  I  believe  in  every  Western  State  to  stop 
buying  wools. 

Mr.  Beed.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Vice  PBEsmsNT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Dixon.  When  the  Senator  from  Utah  finishes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  effect  of  that  was  that  the  demand  for  wool,  which  came 
through  the  feeling  that  there  was  not  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  wool  tariff, 
at  least  until  the  next  season,  ceased. 

Mr.  Beed.  Did  not  that  mean  simply  that  the  purchaser  of  wool  believed  if 
the  tariff  was  reduced  they  would  buy  in  a  market  that  was  less  burdened  by 
taxes  and  would  buy  somewhat  cheaper,  and  hence,  perhaps,  they  would  wait 
nntll  they  found  out  whether  that  reduction  would  take  place?  l^t  meana, 
does  it  not,  that  the  buyers  of  wool  recognized  the  fact  that  the  tariff  does  raise 
the  price  to  the  consumer,  the  purchaser,  and  is  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  your  revenue-duty  tariff  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer 
and  does  raise  the  price. 

Mr.  Beed.  Certainty. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Your  whole  argument  falls  so  far  as 

Mr.  Beed.  It  Is  a  revenue  tariff. 

Mr.  Dixon.  It  is  robbery  just  the  same,  but  levied  under  a  different  system. 

Mr.  Beed.  It  is  a  revenue  tnrifl'  levied  for  the  honest  constitutional  purpose 
of  ral.sing  revenue.  A  protwtive  tariff  is  raised  for  the  dishonest  and  nncon- 
atitutional  purpose  of  euabliug  one  class  of  citizens  to  pick  the  pockets  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  the  difference  between  tweedledee  and  tweedledum.  If 
tariffs  are  wrong  levied  under  one  theory,  what  difference  does  it  make  whetlier 
it  is  an  incidental  protection  or  levied  for  protection  outright  and  open  and 
aboveboard,  acknowledged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  of  this 
Bepubllc  at  work  and  not  to  depend  on  the  importation  of  goods  from  other 
countries.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  whether  the  duty  on  zinc,  which 
the  last  tariff  bill  carried  to  the  great  zinc-producing  State  of  Missouri,  added 
anything  to  the  price  of  zinc  and  the  steadiness  of  the  zinc  market  in  your  State? 

Mr.  Beed.  My  understanding  is 

Mr.  Dixon.  Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Beed.  I  am  going  to  answer  you,  sir.  I  never  dodge  a  question,  and  it 
never  takes  me  half  an  hour  to  answer  a  question  by  making  an  argument 
about  something  that  happened  15  years  ago.  My  understanding  is  that  it  has 
not  raised  the  price  of  ore  to  the  producers  of  zinc  at  all. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Are  yon  willing  to  have  it  removed? 

Mr.  Rkbd.  To  have  it  repealed? 

Mr.  Dixoif.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  tbe  Senator 

Mr.  Reed.  And  I  shall  never  stand  on  this  floor  and  cast  a  vote  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  people  or  any  part  of  the  people  of  my  State  rob  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  that  respect  I  differ  from  some  of  the 
Senators  on  the  other  side 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
in  his  zeal  to  stop  this  robbery,  his  zeal  to  prevent  this  great  outrage  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  why  he  has  not  introduced  an  amendment  here  propos- 
ing a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Missouri  zinc  ores? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  have  introduced  no  amendment  on  any  matter,  and  for  this 
reason :  I  want  first  to  see  passed  this  reciprocity  bill,  which  captures  one  of 
the  outposts  of  protection  which  a  Republican  President,  driven  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  political  conditions,  proposes  to  surrender.  When  we  have  taken 
possession  of  that  position,  I  then  propose  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
R^reeentatives  and  vote  for  those  bills  which  have  been  sent  here.  When  those 
bills  are  out  of  the  way  I  shall  be  ready  to  Join  in  going  through  the  tariff  and 
taking  out  of  it  every  element  except  the  simple  element  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then  why  does  the  Senator 

Mr.  Smoot.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  Dixon.  All  right. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly to  say  that  the  duty  on  zinc  ore  bad  not  increased  the  price  of  zinc  ore 
in  Missouri  a  cent? 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  get  that  answer,  because,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
can  show  the  Senator  that  he  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Reed.  Zinc  ore  went  up  for  a  time  and  it  went  down  again,  but,  taking 
the  market  as  a  whole,  it  is  regarded  by  the  best  judges  of  that  district,  as  I 
understand,  to  have  been  of  no  benefit.    Now,  this  came  about 

Mr.  Gaixinqeb.  If  it  has  not  affected  zinc 

Mr.  Reed.  Our  friend  Mr.  Gannon  went  through  that  part  of  the  country  and 
made  speeches.  He  said  to  the  producers  of  that  ore,  "  If  you  will  vote  the 
Republican  ticket,  if  yon  vote  for  my  friend  Charley  Morgan,  who  stands  here 
on  the  rear  of  this  platform  with  me.  we  will  give  your  people  protection;  if 
you  do  not  do  it,  you  will  get  no  protection."  That  bribe  offered  to  the  people 
is  a  part  of  the  morality  of  your  beautiful  system  of  protection.  Morgan  was 
elected  by  a  small  majority;  Mr.  Cannon  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  Zinc  ore  went  up  for  a  little  while,  but  taking  tbe  prices  as  they  have 
run.  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  any  benefit 
to  that  district 

Mr.  Dixon.  Then,  Mr.  President,  if  the  tariff  on  zinc  ores  has  not  increased 
the  price,  the  people  of  this  country  have  not  been  robbed  by  this  action  in 
putting  a  tariff  on  zinc  ores.  If  it  has  not  increased  the  price  of  zinc  ores, 
then  by  the  same  argument  It  would  apply  to  every  other  article  in  the  list 

Mr.  Reed.  It  did  not  increase  the  price,  as  I  understand,  for  various  reasons. 
Among  them  was  the  fact  that  this  particular  tariff  was  a  subterfuge  and  a 
fake  from  the  start ;  that  the  ores  which  came  In  prior  to  that  time  were  of  the 
character  used  In  the  smelting  process,  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  true  sense 
competitive  ores.    But  that  is  too  broad  a  quesion. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But,  Mr.  President  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  his  statement  is 
not  correct 

Mr.  Reed.  I  will  debate  that  with  the  Senator  from  Utah  at  any  time  he  wants 
to.  and  on  any  occasion,  but  it  is  aside  from  this  question. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  Mr.  President  all  the  ores  which  come  into  this  country 
which  carry  more  than  10  per  cent  of  zinc  pay  a  duty,  while  before  August  6. 
1900,  they  were  free.    Every  zinc-ore  purchaser  In  this  country  stated  that  the 
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average  amount  of  zinc  that  was  In  the  ores  that  came  from  Mexico  was  near  40 
per  cent 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Shoot.  The  last  tariff  bill  affects  every  pound  of  ore  that  is  imported 
into  this  country. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  finish  my  remarks 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Montana  declines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  trust  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  who  did  not  understand  me.  I  stated  that  my  understand- 
ing of  ihe  facts  was  that  the  ore  that  came  from  Mexico  was  of  a  charact^ 
which  could  be  mixed  with  the  native  ores  and  used  In  smelting,  and  therefore 
any  law  that  tended  to  shut  it  out  did  not  in  the  long  run  benefit  the  miner. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Why,  Mr.  President,  all  the  ore  which  Is  produced  in  Missouri  is 
also  of  such  a  character  that  it  may  be  used  for  smelting. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  have  to  shut  off  the  zinc-ore  debate,  as  I  want  to  finish  my 
remarks. 

The  Vice  PaEsroENx.  The  Senator  from  Montana  declines  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  Gallingeb.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  forgot  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Reed.  It  is  not  used  for  smelting,  and  I  am  talking  about  Mexican  ores. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Montana  declines  to  further  yield. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  it  Is  for  a  discussion  of  wool  I  will.  I  do  not  want  to  get  off 
on  side  issue& 

Mr.  Gore.  It  is  in  reference  to  sheep.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike  to  disturb  the 
complacency  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gallinger],  but  the 
Census  Bureau  Issued  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  of  sheep  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  figures.  The  ofllcial  count  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United  States  last  year,  under  the  census,  was  51,638,590, 
while  the  official  census  count  of  sheep  and  lambs  In  the  United  States  In  the 
year  1900  was  61,503,713. 

Mr,  Dixon.  Somebody  certainly  has  misread  the  figures  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows  tiiat  in  1896  there  were 
38,000,000  sheep.  Does  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  think  that  in  four  years 
38,000,000  sheep  would  develop  into  60,000,000? 

Mr.  Gore.  Within  the  last  10  minutes  I  conversed  with  the  Director  of  the 
Census.  The  statement  that  there  were  over  61,000,000  sheep  in  1900  seemed 
to  me  so  incredible  that  I  returned  to  the  telephone,  called  up  the  Director's 
office,  and  had  the  Director  verify  the  figures,  the  total  number  in  1900  being, 
as  he  reassured  me,  61,503,713. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  Statistical  Abstract  gives  it  at  41,000,000 ;  and  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract,  a  Government  publication,  is  supposed  to  be  good  authority. 

Mr.  Gore.  Those  are  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  Yes ;  and  sheep  are  agricultural  products 

Mr.  Gore.  Those  are  estimates,  whilst  these,  as  I  understand,  are  the  official 
figures  of  the  Census  Bureau,  taken  by  the  enumerators  assigned  to  their  sev- 
eral districts  throughout  the  United  States,  and,  according  to  this  advice,  the 
number  in  1900  officially  counted  was  61,503,713.  The  number  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  count,  was  51,538,690,  a  falling  off  according  to  these  official 
figures — I  do  not  say  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong — of  10,000,000  head  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  In  June, 
while  the  census  of  last  year  was  taken  in  April.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
larger  percentage  of  lambs  expected  In  1900  delivered  when  the  census  was 
taken  and  a  smaller  number  in  1910,  and,  I  take  it,  the  estimate  read  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  embraces  the  estimate  for  the  lambs  which  were 
bom  subsequent  to  April,  1910. 

I  ask  leave  to  print  in  the  Record,  accompanying  the  table  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  preliminary  bulletin  which  has  just  been 
Issued  by  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  permission  ts  granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
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8 HUP  AND  LAMBS  ON  FAXMS  AMD  RAN0B8. 

(PreUmlaarj  itatemeDt  of  Thirteenth  Ceiuiis  Btatlstics  Issued  by  the  Census  Bureau.] 

Wabhinotom,  D.  C,  July  SO,  mi. 
Statistics  relative  to  sheep  and  lambs  reported  on  farms  and  ranges  for  the  United 
States,  by  States  and  geographic  dlyislons,  at  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  April 
16.  1910,  are  contained  In  an  official  statement  issued  to-day  by  Acting  Director  Falkner. 
It  Is  based  on  tabular  summaries  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers, 
chief  statistician  for  agriculture  m  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  figures  are  pre- 
liminary and  subject  to  slight  rerlslon  later,  when  a  few  other  farms,  whose  returns 
are  now  incomplete,  are  included  in  the  final  tables. 

NUMBBB  OP   8HBEP   AND   LAHB8,   1910  AND  1900,  FOB  THB   UNITBD   8TATB8. 

In  summing  up  the  results  Acting  Director  Falkner  states  that,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  waa  no  material  change  in  the  sheep  Industry  in  the  10  years  between  1900 
and  1910. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United  States  reported  for  1010  was 
51,638,590,  made  up  of  20.707,000  ewes,  7,148,366  rams  and  wethers.  12,168,278  lambs, 
and  2,614,946  sheep  and  lambs  not  classified  by  age  or  sex  in  the  1910  reports.  In  1900 
the  total  number  reported  was  61,503,713,  comprising  81,857.652  ewes,  7,995.815  rams 
and  wethers,  and  21.650.746  lambs. 

The  public  Is  cautioned  that,  owing  to  the  different  dates  of  enumeration  In  1900  and 
1910,  toe  figures  for  lambs  are  not  comparable  for  the  two  periods.  As  preylously  shown, 
the  number  reported  in  1900  as  of  date  June  1  was  21,650,746,  while  in  1910  the  number 
returned  as  of  April  15  was  only  12,168,278.  This  decrease  Is  said  by  the  Acting 
Director  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  If  the  enumeration  In  1910  had  taken  place 
as  of  June  1,  the  number  of  lambs  at  the  two  census  periods  would  proably  haye  been 
approximately  the  same  as  shown  by  the  other  statistics. 

Excluding  the  lambs  from  consideration,  the  other  figures  are  fairly  comparable.  Such 
action  would  leave  a  net  total  of  39,470,812  wool-producing  sheep  for  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  39j852.967  for  1900.  The  1910  toUl  will  be  slightly  changed  In  the  final 
reports  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  by  the  tabulation  of  supplemental  schedules  for  Arisona 
and  New  Mexico,  which  will  add  approximately  100,000  to  the  number  stated.  Hence,  It 
Is  seen  that  there  was  actually  a  decrease  of  only  1  per  cent  In  the  net  total  number 
of  wool-producing  sheep  In  19i0  as  finally  to  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  total 
for  1900. 

The  figures  In  the  present  statement  do  not  include  the  number  of  wool-producing  sheep 
reported  for  cities  and  towns  as  distinct  from  those  on  farms  and  ranges  given  nereln. 
Their  total  In  1900  was  179.600,  while  the  preliminary  tabulation  now  In  progress  indi- 
cates that  the  total  for  1910  was  approximately  255,600. 

tNCBBASBS  AND  DBCBBA8B8   BT  OBOOBAPHIC  DIVISIONS. 

The  very  slight  decrease  In  the  total  number  of  wool-producing  sheep  was  not  uniform 
for  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  total  number  reported  for  t!he  North  Atlantic 
division  was  1.566,033  in  1910,  as  compared  with  2,583,579  In  1900,  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,  distributed  throughout  all  the  States  in  that  area.  The  South  Atlantic 
division  reported  1.552.284  In  1910,  as  compared  with  1,706,199  in  1900,  a  decrease  of 
about  154,000;  the  South  Central  division,  8,165,905,  against  3,328,848  in  1900.  a  de- 
crease of  about  163.000;  the  North  Central  division,  10.069,451  in  1910,  as  compared 
with  10.055,721,  an  increase  of  about  14,000;  and  the  Western  division,  23,116,639  In 
1910,  against  22.228.620,  sn  increase  of  nearly  1,000.000.  The  total  change  In  the 
South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  and  North  Central  divisions,  therefore,  was  almost  neg- 
llglhie  and  not  at  all  uniform.  A  |rroup  of  States,  comprising  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas,  shows  In- 
cresaes,  whereas  the  States  north  and  south  of  this  central  group  show  decreases.  In 
the  Western  division  Colorado,  California,  and  Washington  show  slight  decreases ;  Utah, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  1.000.000;  and  New  Mexico,  a  loss  of  400.000.  The  other  States 
show  material  increases. 

NrSlBEB  or  WOOL-PBODUCINO  8HEBP  BT  8TATBS. 

lo  the  North  Atlantic  division  the  number  of  wool-producing  sheep  reported  for  Maine 
was  149.934  in  1910  and  252.213  In  1900;  New  Hamoshl re,  31,201  in  1910  and  65.318 
la  1900;  Vermont,  84..360  in  1910  and  182,167  In  1900;  Massachusetts,  22,672.  in  1910 
and  33,869  In  1900;  Rhode  Island.  4.206  in  1010  and  6.629  in  1000:  Connecticut.  14.048 
In  1910  and  23.021  in  1000:  New  York.  605.655  In  1910  and  984.516  In  1900;  New 
Jersey,  16,593  in  1910  and  26.363  in  1900;  and  Pennsylvania,  637.869  in  1910  and 
059,483  in  1900. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  division  the  number  of  wool-producing  sheep  reported  for  Dela- 
ware was  4,415  In  1910  and  6.964  in  1900;  Maryland,  126,251  In  1910  and  111.620  In 
1900 :  District  of  Columbia,  none ;  Virginia.  437,988  in  1910  and  392.125  in  1900 ;  West 
Virginia,  504.378  In  1910  and  572.730  in  1900;  North  Carolina.  130,884  In  1010  and 
208.812  In  1900 ;  South  Carolina,  28.024  In  1910  and  52,486  in  1900 ;  Oeorgta,  154,442  In 
1910  and  258.894  In  1900 ;  and  Florida,  06,902  in  1910  and  102,709  in  1900. 

In  the  aouth  central  division  the  number  of  wool -producing  sheep  reported  for  Ken- 
tucky was  776,894  In  1910  and  716.158  In  1900;  Tennessee,  470,478  in  1910  and  307,804 
In  1900;  Alabama,  111,183  in  1910  and  229.298  in  1900;  Mississippi,  156.506  in  1910 
and  236.470  in  1900;  Louisiana.  140.242  in  1910  and  169.284  In  1900;  Texas,  1.364,554 
In  1910  and  1,439,940  In  1900;  Oklahoma.  48,766  In  1910  and  61,183  In  1900;  and 
Arkansas,  97.282  in  1910  and  168,761   In  1000.  _.  ^  *      ^,.. 

In  the  north  central  division  the  number  of  wool-prododng  sheep  reported  for  Ohio 
was  2.892,272  In  1910  and  2,648,250  In  1900;  Indiana,  812.427  In  1910  and  1,010.048  in 
1900;  Illinois,  661,484  In  1910  and  629.150  in  1900;  Michigan,  1.545.241  In  1910  and 
1.625.930  In  1900;  Wisconsin.  628.539  in  1910  and  986,212  in  1900;  Minnesota.  452.043 
to  1910  and  359.328  in  1900;  Iowa.  769,917  in  1910  and  657,868  in  1900;  Missouri, 
1.114.216  In  1910  and  663.703  In  1900;  North  DakoU,  239,114  In  1910  and  451.437  In 
1900:  Sooth  DakoU,  502.505  in  1910  and  507.388  in  1900;  Nebraska,  245,195  in  1910 
and  336,950  In  1900 ;  and  Kansas,  206.498  in  1910  and  179.907  in  1900. 
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In  the  western  division  the  number  of  wool-producing  sheep  reported  for  Moatana 
was  4.978,963  in  1910  and  4,215,214  In  1900  •  Wyoming,  4,676.20(3  in  1010  and  8,3S7,186 
In  1900 ;  Colorado.  1,313.048  In  1910  and  1,352,823  in  1900 ;  New  Mexico,  2.931,201  tn 
1910  and  3,333,743  in  1900;  Arizona,  843,383  in  1910  and  668,458  in  1900;  Utah. 
1,670,890  in  1910  and  2.553,134  in  1900 :  Nevada,  810,973  in  1910  and  568.251  In  1900 ; 
Idaho,  2,160,029  in  1910  and  1,965,467  in  1900;  Washington,  308,862  in  1910  and 
558.022  in  1900;  Oregon,  1,982,552  in  1910  and  1,961,355  in  1900;  and  California. 
1,440,532  in  1910  and  1,724,968  in  1900. 

NDMBBB   OF    FABMS    BBPOBTINO    8HBBP. 

Although  the  number  of  mature  sheep  decreased  very  slightlv  during  the  decade,  the 
number  of  farmsjreporting  sheep  decreased  from  763,518  to  608,363,  which  Is  155,155, 


or  20  per  cent.    The  decrease  in  the  number  of  farms  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 

at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  mature  sheep,  leaving  the 

average  number  of  sheep  per  farm  approximately  21  at  both  periods. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  division,  however,  there  was  a  decrease  of  practically  30,000  tn 
the  number  of  farms  reporting,  with  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  olT  sheep.  In 
1900  the  number  of  mature  sneep  per  farm  in  that  group  of  States  was  16.  whereas  In 
1910  the  average  number  per  farm  had  Increased  to  20. 

In  the  south  central  division  the  number  of  farms  fell  off  about  44,000,  which  Is  a 
much  greater  relative  decrease  than  that  in  the  number  of  sheep.  In  1900  the  averase 
number  of  sheep  per  farm  was  22,  whereas  in  1910  it  was  about  29. 

In  the  north  central  division  both  the  number  of  farms  and  the  number  of  mature 
sheep  Increased  slightly,  the  number  of  sheep  per  farm  being  about  29  at  each  census 
period. 

In  the  western  division  the  Increase  in  number  of  farms  corresponds  very  closely  to 
the  increase  in  number  of  sheep ;  the  average  number  of  sheep  per  farm  reporting  being 
approximately  900  at  each  of  the  censuses. 

WOOL. 

The  number  of  fleeces  of  wool  and  the  total  weight  of  the  wool  clip  for  1909  has  not 
yet  been  completely  tabulated.  The  average  weight  per  fleece  for  a  group  of  16  Statw 
already  tabulated  is  7.4  pounds.  In  1900  the  average  weight  per  fleece  for  these  Statw 
was  6.8  pounds,  and  for  the  entire  United  States  6.3  pounds.  If  the  averaee  weight  for 
the  entire  United  States  for  1909  is  7.4  pounds,  the  aggregate  weight  of  wool  shorn 
In  that  year,  including  that  clipped  from  the  sheep  on  farms  and  in  cities  at  the  date  of 
enumeration,  and  that  shorn  from  sheep  afterwards  slaughtered  in  the  spring  of  1910. 
before  the  date  of  enumeration,  will  be  approximately  296,000,000  pounds,  while  If  the 
average  weight  for  the  farms  of  the  country  is  only  7  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  flum 
clip  will  not  greatly  differ  from  that  returned  by  the  census  of  1900,  or  about  277,000,000 
pounds. 

SUMMABT    FOB   THB    UNITED    8TATBS,    BT    STATES. 

The  preliminary  comparative  summary  follows : 

Comparative  summary — Sheep  and  lambs,  by  States  and  geographic  diiHHon$t 

Apr.  15,  1910,  and  June  1, 1900. 


Census 
years. 

1    i    2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6                 7 

states  and  geo- 
graphic divisions. 

Farms 

reporting 

sneep 

and 

lamba. 

Total 
sheep  and 

Iambs 
(number). 

Ewes 
(number). 

Rams 
and 
wethers 
(num- 
ber). 

Lambs  1 
(number). 

Unclassi-     Wool* 
fled  by     prodnc- 
age  or     Ingsfaeep 
sex       (oonimns 
(num-     3, 4.  and 
her).           6). 

The     United 
States 

1910 
1900 

1910 
1900 

1910 

608,363 
763. 518 

51,638,590 

A1   MB  71.^ 

29,707,000 
31,857,652 

7,148,366 
7.995.315 

12,168,278 

91   ft»).74A 

2,614,946  39,470,313 
39.852,967 

North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision  

71,470 
120,377 

2,273,478 
4,247,100 

1,345,750 
2,259,823 

219,458        707,445 
273,756     1,713,521 

825     1,666,083 

2.533.579 

Mftine              .  . 

11. (wn 

206.434 

420,116 

43,772 

105,113 

118,551 

296,576 

32,669 

52,559 

6,789 

11,207 

22.418 

36,987 

929,547 

1,745,746 

30,446 

47,730 

882,852 

1,531,066 

143,738 

240,717 

29,075 

61.295 

78,996 

168,292 

20,062 

30,441 

3,962 

5,901 

12,781 

20,655 

668,414 

938,315 

15.639 

24,744 

473, 193 

769,463 

6,196 

11,496 

2,126 

4,023 

5,364 

13,875 

1,785 

3.428 

254 

728 

1,262 

2.366 

37.241 

46,201 

1,064 

1,619 

164,176 

190,020 

56,500 
167,903 

149,994 

lonn    '      iR  »u 

252,213 

New  Hampshire     ioiO 
1    iQon 

2,236 
4,202 
5,033 
ft  aan 

12,571 
39.795 

31,201 

66,318 

Vfirmont 

1910 
lonn 

34,191 

114, 4P9 

9.997 

18.690 

2.583 

4.578 

8,375 

13,966 

323,892 

761.230 

13.853 

21,367 

245,483 

571,583 

84,360 

182, 167 

Massachusetts...)    1910    '       1,027 
1    1900    1       1  ^7 

825          22.672 
1        3S.m9 

Rhode  Island.  .     ^^^(^ 

"•I  - -" 
242 

333 

741 

1,258 

24,830 

40,625 

875 

1,561 

25,426 

44,057 

'         4.206 

1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 

6,629 

Connfcticut. . , .  - 

14,00 

'        23,081 

New  York . 

....          1      fl06»666 

964,516 

New  Jersey 

16,593 

26,363 

Pennsylvania. . . 

637.369 

9fir4S} 

1  Includes  for  1910  lambs  bom  between  Jan.  1  and  Apr.  16;  for  190O,  lambs  under  1  year  old  Jane  U 
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ComparaU%*€  $utnmarySheep  and  lambtt,  bp  Btatea  and  geographic  divisiona, 

Apr,  15,  1910,  and  June  /.  1900— Continued. 


StstMMidno- 
grmphlc  diYluons. 


Oonsus 


Soath  AUftnUc  Di- 
▼Isloo 


DcUwmre. 
lUryUiid. 


District  or  Oi>- 
lumbla. 


VlrslniA. 

WflitViistiila...' 
North  OwoUna.. 
Soath  Ovolliift. 

Qoorslft 

Florida. 


South  Central  Dlvl- 
sfoo 


Ktntooky. 


1910 
1900 

1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 

1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 


1910 
1900 


Alabama.  . 
Misiirippl. 


Loulalaiift. 


OUfthonia*. 


North  Ontral    Df- 


Ohlo 

Indiana 

Illinob 

MlehiKan 

>^'i9roasiQ 

Mtauiesota 

Iowa 

MiWNirf 

North  DakoU.. 
South  DakoU. . 
Nebraska 


I 


Farms 

reporting 

sheep 

ana 

lamlM. 


70,374 
106, «» 


266 

466 

6,238 

6,339 


31,497 

24,732 

26,014 

30.266 

14,097 

28,941 

1,732 

3,921 

5,180 

10,801 

660 

864 


Total 
sheep  and 

lambs 
(number). 


Ewes     I 
(number). 


Rams 

and 

wethers 

(num- 

bea). 


Lambs  1 
i  (number). 


2,607.418 
2,606,915 


1.331,401 
1,381,330 


7.806 

11,765 

237,137 

191.101 


3.924 

6.360 

119.806 

101.006 


201.780  ! 
324,869  I 

491  I 
604 
6.445 
10.514  ' 


966,134 
992,716 


3,391 

4,801 

110,886 

79.581 


,1, 


803.552 
603.929 
006,003 
968.843 
214.178 
301,941 
37,434 
71.538 
187.580 
336.278 
113,631 
124.530 


107,054 
152.394 


4.633.918 
4. 877. 473 


1910 

1000 

1910 

1900 

1910    I 

1000  , 
I  1010  I 
•    1000    I 

1910 

1900 
'  1910 
,  1900 
!  1910 
I  1900  I 
I  1910  I 
I  1900 


1910 
190O 

1910 
1900 
1910 
19U0 
1910 
1900 
1910 
19U0 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
190r) 
1910 
lOOO 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 
1910 
1900 


45,707 

50,835 

29,978 

37,006 

6.6U 

17,962 

5,723 

14,430 

3,677 

5,740 

6,929 

6.416 

877 

804 

8.432 

18,302 


1,360,004 

1,297,343 

794.063 

496,011 

142,914 

317.053 

194,285 

312,632 

178,217 

219,844 

1,757,963 

1.889.298 

62,282 

88,363 

144,190 

256.020 


32»J,329  '14,000. 
358,dtJ9  110.180. 


71.ri23 
73,«>3*i 
3K.101 
4.H,(H". 

as.  422 

.'>4,8tio 
b3,339 
30.040  I 
47,0fil  I 
24,  ^A  I 
2h,aV>  i 
21.S10 
1R.7HH 
44.010  • 
3H,013 
3. 723 
4.W7 
•VlSo 
6.391' 
3.043  ' 
2.764  I 
3.143  , 

I'.tW.*!    t 


3.»17, 
4.0-3). 
l.ajii. 
1.742, 
1.0ii2. 
1.030. 

2.  :iO(>. 

2.747. 

929. 

l.fiT.S. 

('i37. 

l.H.-!. 

i.av». 

l.HOH. 

1,0h7, 
2H9, 
♦VSl . 
<ilO. 
77.*>, 
293, 
511, 
272. 
2.  .2. 


315 
.■WM 

av> 

9(i7 
002 

H4«; 

47»i 
()09 
7H3 
iX{ 
.Vil 

H7S 
649 
7m 
03N 
213 
364 
9V2 
rin 
ZUi 
49'> 
273 
iT2 
013 


412.606 

353,549 

496,623 

407.247 

120,315 

164,106 

21.844 

40,478 

101,230 

162,704 

55,044 

55.881 


2.307,306 
2.439,135 

719.591 

647.838 

428,229 

256.032 

75,340 

157,830 

105,315 

162,188 

97,923 

114,414 

851,371 

924.174 

40,561 

45,959 

78.976 

130.700 


S,.'M2,271 
8,076.532 

2,i:s,.V44 

2.090.093 

742.  .j7«i 

940.387 

,V«i.  4M7 

1.433,'A^i 

l..ilM,5U3 

.*»KM.  028 

918.  aw 

4l7,6'2ii 

070,ii«7 
57rt.  104 
1.012,643 
687,757 
178.973 
340. -273 
405. 3UK 
422,042 
irin.9.\.') 
•279.073 
lt«).6Nl 
133.825 


26,. 382 
38.576 
67,755 
75,492 
19.240 
44.707 
5,425 
11,968 
46.474 
96,190 
30.568 
46.828 


365,564 

300.804 

341,715 

396.104 

74.292 

03,129 

9,410 

19.102 

33.147 

77.384 

16.729 

21.811 


632,607 
889.713 


54,343 
68,320 
40.320 
51.772 
27,0H0 
71,468 
45,518 
74,282 
37,828 
64,820 
404.391 
515,766 
7,189 
16,234 
15,958 
38.061 


1,468,013 
1.548,625 


Undassi- 
iiedby 
age  or 

sex 
(num- 
ber). 


19,094 


583,110 

581,185 

323.583 

188.307 

31,731 

87.755 

37,779 

76,163 

37,976 

60,610 

393,400 

440,358 

13,516 

27,180 

46,008 

88,168 


1.4M.883 
1.3M).189 

r.97.(KW 

■    .V»h.  1.^7 

09.851 

70,2til 

1      71,997 

.80.297 

111,978 

117.427 
39.011 
07..')74 
34.417 
29.:i44 
93.-230 
81.764 

101,673 
76.944> 
52.017 

111.164 
8«.,  87i. 
85,290 
56.317 

51^,  sn 

4<>.0»2  I 


4,.'>30.S64 
0,124.835 


1.014. 

1.372. 
.>24, 
731, 
401. 
401, 
761. 

1.121, 
301. 
ft89, 
18,-,. 
230. 
375, 
398, 
003, 
423, 
30. 
230. 
10>. 
207, 
4H, 
17.V 

8-i. 


783 
378 
.S40 
354 
3o2 
431 
'235 
079 
244 
241 
.'i08 
550 
(i.32 
850 
V22 
510 
240 

223 
898 
301 
323 
974 
100 


330 
'765 


6,729 
ii,'296 


Wool- 

produo- 

Ing  sheep 

(columns 

3, 4,  and 

6). 


1,563,284 
1,706,199 


4,41f 

6,964 

126,261 

111.620 


437.988 

392,125 

564,378 

572,739 

130.884 

306.812 

28,084 

52,436 

154,442 

268,894 

06,002 

102,700 


135,993 


3,106,905 
3,328,848 


2,960 


1,929 
8,783 


6,673 
*4,'49i 


106,793 
**i*6i6 
* '2,848' 


776,804 

716,158 

470.478 

307,804 

111,183 

229,298 

156,606 

336,470 

140,343 

160,234 

1,304,664 

1,439,940 
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Mr,  Gore.  Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  aek  one  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Montfina  [Mr.  Dixon]  or  the  Senntor  from  Utah  {Mr  Smoot].  I  mjeelf 
do  not  know  shout  the  mntter.  nncl  I  deRlre  either  one  of  them  to  tell  me  Lbe 
price  In  the  United  States  to-day  of  the  three  grades  of  wool — -fine,  medium, 
and  coarse — and  the  price  of  the  same  grndes  of  wool  In  Elngland  to-day. 

Mr.  Dixon.  1  will  Bay  to  the  Senator  ri^ht  now  that  In  the  last  10  dnys 
or  2  weeks  there  has  be«i  a  gradual  decrease  In  the  market,  ontil  to-day 
there  Is  practically  no  wool  market.    It  has  ^one.    I  wiint  to  say  now 

Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Smoot  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DixoH.  I  must  insist  on  having  the  floor  some  of  the  time.  I  will  read 
the  telegram  I  sent  for  awhile  ago  for  the  Ijeneflt  of  the  Senator  from  Okln- 
homa  (Mr.  Gore].  I  see  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Wiliiams)  has 
left  the  Chamber.    It  Is  dated  Billings,  Mont.,  July  10,  and  Is  as  follows : 

Wool  conditions  worse  tban  since  1893,  Man.v  clips  unsold.  Buyers  will  not  tmr 
ODtll  thej  know  what  action  Congress  will  take  upon  the  wool  scbednle. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  a  prominent  cittaen  of  Montana. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  if  that  telegram 
was  sent  in  response  to  a  telegram  frcm  him? 

Mr.  DiKon.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  GoHE.  Very  well.  Then  I  will  ask  the  Senators  from  Montana  and  Utah 
to  state  the  price  of  wool  in  the  United  States  on  June  20,  the  day  before  the 
bill  revising  the  wool  schedule  was  referred  to  the  committee,  and  the  price 
of  wool  In  England  on  June  20.    I  do  not  know  the  prices,  and  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  would  be  Just  like  nuking  a  man  how  many  grains  of  dirt 
there  are  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  here  and  the  White  Honse:. 
Nobody  can  tell  that.  I  will  say  generally.  However,  making  a  rough  offhand 
statement,  that  at  that  time  the  price  of  wool  in  this  country  was  about  IT 
cents  a  pound  and  on  the  London  market  about  14  or  15  cents;  that  is.  roughly 
speaking. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  of  course 

Mr.  DisoN.  The  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  can 
probably  give  more  accurate  figures  than  those  I  hare  given. 
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Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  asks  for  the  prices 
of  the  three  grades  of  wool  on  June  20  in  this  country  and  In  Bngland. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  do  not  mean  that  particular  date,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
but  prior  to  the  reference  of  the  wool  bill. 

Mr.  Smoot.  On  the  different  classes  of  wool  the  prices  vary  according  to  the 
shrinkage  of  the  wool  and  according  to  its  length  and  fineness. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  price  of  first-class  wool  in  London  would  run  all  the  way 
from  16  cents  up  to  24  at  that  particular  time,  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been 
a  little  higher;  this,  of  course,  is  wool  in  the  grease.  In  this  country,  in 
the  Boston  market,  it  would  run  all  the  way,  I  should  say,  from  18  cents  to 
22  cents,  or  about  that.  I  could  go  on  and  tell  the  Senator  the  price  for 
second-class  and  third-class  wool,  but  the  prices  are  all  different. 

Mr.  OoRE.  Of  course,  I  know  of  the  varieties  of  grade,  but  I  had  been 
inform^  by  a  man  in  the  wool  business  that  wool  in  Elngland  was  selling 
higher  than  it  was  in  the  United  States,  grade  for  grade. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Warren.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  did  not  know,  but  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Dixon.  In  the  neighborhood  of  2  cents  has  been  about  the  average  differ- 
ence, as  J  remember,  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Vice  Prlsiuf.nt.  Does  the  Senator  from  Moutaiiu  yield  to  tho  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warrf.n.  With  reference  to  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  quoted, 
I  will  say,  it  is  true  that  the  latest  figures  of  the  census:  show  a  shortage  in  the 
number  of  ^eep  as  comi>tu*ed  with  the  number  a  year  ago.  Winter  before  last 
in  Wyoming  and  in  portions  of  the  neighboring  States — as,  for  instance,  in 
Montana — ^was  the  most  disastrous  that  has  ever  been  known  since  the  settle- 
ment of  that  country.  Wyoming,  which  has  more  sheep  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  according  to  tJie  records 

Mr.  Bailey.  Not  according  to  the  records. 

Mr.  Warren.  According  to  the  records.    I  assert  it  again. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Then  the  Government  publications  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Warren.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was  a  little  mistaken  wheu 
he  corrected  the  Senator  from  Montana,  but  1  did  not  choose  to  interfere.  The 
difference  is  small,  but  Montana 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  tliat  Montana  has  led  for  a  num- 
ber of  years;  and  it  is  only  within  two  years  that  the  claim  of  Wyoming  has 
been  that  she  has  more  sheep  tban  Montana,  and  i^erhaps  when  I  have 
finished 

Mr.  Bailey.  On  April  1,  1910 — that  is  within  two  years — Montana  had 
4,800,000  and  Wyoming  had  4,650,000  sheep. 

Mr.  Warren.  From  what  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  Statistical  Abstract,  published  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — not  always  accurate.  I  will  grant  you,  but  we  must  use  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  do  not  care  to  be  led  into  that  question  just  now.  In  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon],  because  the  Senator  from  Montana 
himself  and  I  have  no  quarrel  as  to  that,  and  we  all  know  that  no  other  States 
In  (he  Union  have  near  as  nmny  sheep  as  either  Montana  or  Wyoming.  I  want 
to  say  as  to  the  number  of  pheep  that  the  decrease  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  was 
considered  to  be  by  many  more  than  33^  per  cent. 

The  loss  was  nearly  as  great  in  Montana.  Not  only  was  the  weather  in 
Deceml)er  and  January  more  severe  than  we  had  ever  known  before,  but  the 
breeding  season  was  so  interfered  with  because  of  the  cold  that  the  lamb  crop 
of  the  next  spring  was  only  about  half  the  usual  number,  and  that  winter  and 
had  lambing  season  was  followed  by  the  driest  summer  we  have  ever  had.  The 
tariff,  of  course,  is  not  resiMHislble  for  that  in  any  manner.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  last  winter  was  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  and  that  the  lamb  crop  was 
the  largest,  and  another  year  will  show  probably  that  we  have  made  up  that 
shortage. 

As  to  the  figures  In  1000,  that  is  a  matter  that  has  been  up  and  discussed  here 
before.  That  arises  from  ciianging  the  time  of  the  count  and  counting  lambs  in 
one  year  that  were  not  counteti  in  another.     For  Instance,  Iambs  born  in  May 
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are  sold  for  slaughter  oftentimes  In  September  and  Ck?tober  by  tlie  thousands 
and  even  by  the  millions,  taken  altogether;  and  so,  if  you  make  the  count  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  you  get  quite  a  different  number  from  that  you  would  get 
on  the  1st  day  of  October  or  the  1st  day  of  January  or  the  Ist  day  of  April 
That  is  best  proved  by  taking  the  number  of  sheep  each  year  up  to  1900  and 
from  1900  since,  which  shows  conclusively  that  some  error  occurred  in  the  com- 
putation for  that  one  year. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  must  finish  my  remarks.  I  did  not  get  up 
to  discuss  the  wool  tariff.  I  was  led  into  it  incidentally;  but  on  the  pending 
motion,  which  is 

Mr.  Gore.  ^Ir.  President,  just  one  word. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Montana  further  yield? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Only  for  a  short  question. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Warren]  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  faUtng 
off  was  due  to  panic,  tempest,  or  drought,  but  I  did  know  that  the  necessary 
disaster  would  be  available  and  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  a  few  words  r^arding  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey],  known  as  the  free- 
list  bill.  I  think  it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  repeat  the  statement  that  I  am  a 
protectionist  and  have  always  tried  to  be  consistent  in  my  votes  on  the  protec* 
tlve  tariff.  I  voted  for  the  Payne  bill,  not  because  I  believed  it  was  perfect,  but 
because  I  thought  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  had  at  the  time.  At  tliis  time, 
however,  I  am  compelled  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of  the  amendm^it  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  known  as  the  free-list  bill,  and  in  i)erfeet  frankness 
I  want  to  state  why. 

Any  tariff,  whether  protective  or  for  revenue,  should  cover  all  phases  of 
industry.  A  minority  of  the  Republican  Party  at  this  session  of  Ck>ngre68  is 
drifting  from  its  ancient  moorings.  Evidently  by  the  vote  of  this  Senate, 
Including  all  of  the  Democratic  Senators  but  three  or  four  and  a  minority  of 
the  Republican  Senators  from  the  great  manufacturing  States,  by  their  votes 
are  going  deliberately  and  purposely,  and  I  started  to  say  with  malice  afore- 
thought, to  strip  from  the  farmers  of  this  country  every  vestige  of  the  protsc^ 
tlve  tariff  as  it  applies  to  them  except  on  the  one  article  of  wool,  and  yet  hope 
to  adjourn  without  revising  the  general  tariff  schedules. 

I  want  to  say  if  Canadian  reciprocity  passes  and  becomes  a  law  I  am  ready 
to  stay  here  until  December  and  go  through  the  whole  list.  I  notice  the  so- 
called  free-list  amendment  is  grouped  into  four  or  five  classes — agricultural 
implements,  cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  barbed  wire, 
and  lumber.  I  remember  two  years  ago  in  the  discussion  of  the  Payne  biU, 
during  that  long,  hot  summer,  a  gentleman  from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  or  possibly 
Newark — one  of  the  cities  right  near  New  York — was  over  here.  He  was  a 
leather  manufacturer  over  here  lobbying  for  free  hides.  He  came  to  my  office 
and  attempted  to  convert  me  to  that  theory.  He  said  he  was  a  Democrat  in 
politics,  and  I  asked  him  by  what  theory  of  equity  or  rule  of  reason  he  asked  me 
to  vote  to  remove  the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides  and  yet  vote  to  maintain  a  duty 
on  manufactured  leather.  He  attempted  to  give  me  some  kind  of  an  argument 
that  hides  was  a  by-product  of  the  farmer  and  that  the  tariff  on  hides  was 
simply  a  subterfuge,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 

After  the  duty  on  hides  had  been  removed  he  came  back  to  my  ofllce  in  a  very 
Jocular  maimer.  He  exultingly  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  duty 
had  been  removed  on  hides  anyway,  notwithstanding  my  opposition,  and  I  then 
said  to  him  that  if,  in  the  goodness  of  an  a  11- wise  Providence,  I  should  ever 
happen  to  be  a  Member  of  the  American  Congress  when  tariff  duties  w«re  again 
revised,  remembering  the  propaganda  entered  into  at  tliat  time  by  the  manu£ac> 
turers  of  leather,  the  tanners,  and  the  shoe  men  to  remove  the  little  pittance  that 
the  farmer  did  receive  from  his  hides  of  cattle — if  I  knew  how  to  do  equity,  not 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  but  in  dealing  out  cold-blooded  equity  to  these  same  pec^le 
I  would  never  again  vote  for  a  duty  on  shoes  or  leather  or  any  product  of 
leather.    I  expect  this  afternoon  thus  to  register  my  vote. 

If  these  amendments  came  up  under  normal  conditions,  when  the  R^nbUcan 
Senators  from  the  New  England  States  were  trying  to  do  equity  to  all  classes 
and  all  sections,  it  would  be  different,  but  when  I  see  the  principle  of  protection 
deserted  by  the  very  men  representing  communities  in  this  Senate  Cliamber  who 
ought  to  be  its  stanchest  defenders ;  when  I  see  Senators  from  New  Ehig^land 
united  with  the  Democratic  Senators  from  the  South,  deliberately  destroying 
the  ijrotection  of  the  northwestern  farmer  by  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
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Oanadian  reciprocity  bill,  while  it  may  not  be  abstractly  right,  when  I  aee  that 
thing  happoi  in  this  Chamber,  then  my  vote  will  be  cast  for  the  free-list  bill  to 
bring  home  to  these  men  and  these  communities  and  these  industries  the  great 
lesson  of  doing  nnto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you.  I  am  satis- 
tied  that  in  the  present  abnormal  condition  of  tariff  discussion  and  tariff  agita- 
tion it  is  the  only  way  you  are  ever  going  to  invoke  a  square  deal  In  writing  a 
tariff  schedule  in  this  country,  and  for  that  reason  I  expect  to  support  by  my 
vote  the  am^idment  of  the  Senator  from  Tezaa 

The  ViOB  Pbxsidknt.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Bailkt.  Mr.  President,  Just  a  word,  and  that  not  upon  the  pending  matter. 

Yesterday  afternoon  at  the  close  of  the  session  I  uttered  a  rather  bitter 
reflection  upon  the  Hon.  Robert  J.  Wallcer,  accusing  him  of  downright  and  posi- 
tive falsehood.  I  had  not  at  tliat  time  supposed  there  was  any  doubt  In  the 
mind  of  any  man  as  to  the  correctness  or  accuracy  of  what  I  said.  But  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  surprised  me  by  saying  he  had  never 
before  heard  that  accusation  against  Mr.  Walker.  That  being  true,  I  am  sure  I 
was  mistaken  in  assuming  that  it  was  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge,  and 
being  mistaken  in  that  supposition  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  incorporate 
into  the  Becord  the  proof  of  the  charge  I  made. 

I  have  here  the  great  work  of  Jefferson  Davis,  entitled  **  The  Rise  and  Fall  of 
tbe  Confederate  Government,"  and  in  that  book  he  alludes  to  this  very  mis- 
conduct of  Walker.  He  does  not  m^ition  him  by  name,  but  everybody  familiar 
with  the  history  of  that  time  knows  that  he  here  referred  to  Mr.  Walker  by 
designation  if  not  by  name 

Discussing  the  Confederate  Government's  foreign  debt  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, he  then  says : 

Great  efforts  had  prevloaelT  been  made  by  agents  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
reflect  apon  the  credit  of  the  Confederate  States  by  resoscltatlng  an  almost  forgotten  accu- 
sation of  repudiation  against  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  especially  by  an  emissary  sent 
CO  Great  Britain,  than  whom  no  one  knew  better  how  false  were  the  attempts  to  implicate 
mj  name  In  that  charge. 

The  emissary  sent  to  Great  Britain,  of  course,  was  the  Hon.  Rok>ert  J.  Walker. 

I  have  here  the  only  history  of  Mississippi  I  have  ever  read,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  one  of  that  State  ever  published.  It  was  written  by  the  Hon. 
John  H.  F.  Claiborne,  who  was  once  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  one  of  the  contestees  in  the  most  famous  contested-election  case  ever 
tried  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  one  of  the  contestees  in  the 
famous  case  of  Prentiss  and  Word  v.  Claibonie  and  Gbolson.  I  ask  the  clerk 
to  read  the  paragraph  which  I  have  Indicated  by  pencil  mark. 

There  is  some  bitter  reflection  on  Mr.  Walker  that  I  would  not  myself  care 
to  incorporate  Into  the  Record,  but  It  is  the  history,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  read 
Inasmuch  as  I  made  tbe  charge. 

The  ViCB  Pbesident.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read,  as  requested. 

Tbe  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

In  his  professional  life,  after  his  retirement  from  the  Treasury,  his  practice  wai^  'eflv 
cooSaed  to  a  few  large  cases  with  heavy  contingent  fees,  and  he  thus  became  aasoc.  ted 
wttb  a  class  of  reckless  and  sometimes  not  very  clean  speculators,  more  or  less  to  nls 
Sajary,  though  sometimes  profitable. 

Among  these  he  got  as  a  fee  an  interest  In  the  celebrated  '*  New  Almaden  aulcksllver 
mine  '*  In  California.  After  protracted  and  expensive  litigation  his  party  won  It,  but  the 
defeated  party  refused  to  give  possession,  and  military  preparations  were  made  on  both 
sides.  A  compromise,  however,  was  elfected  by  allowing  a  million  and  three-quarters  for 
a  peaceable  relinquishment.  Mr.  Walker  disposed  of  his  Interest  for  near  $500,000,  and 
waa  about  that  time  appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  on  the  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Seward,  financial  agent  in  Europe  for  the  United  States.  The  main  object  of  his  mission 
was  to  discredit  the  Confederate  States  and  cripple  their  efforts  to  obUln  money  and 
recocnltion.  In  this  he  fully  succeeded.  Forgetting  that  all  he  was  he  owed  to  the  gen- 
eroos  people  of  Mississippi,  who  had  lifted  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  denounced 
her  for  repudiating  Just  debta  and  implicated  President  DstIs,  who  had  never  had  any 
conneetioQ.  direct  or  contingent,  with  the  subject.  But  whUe.  CascaUke,  stabbing  his 
beat  fHend,  he  forgot  to  mention  that  the  sinking  fund,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
this  very  debt,  he  had  contriyed  to  borrow,  and  afterwards  refused  payment  except  In 
dcfweelated  warrants.  The  spirit  of  nationality  might  properly  have  Induced  Mr.  Walker 
to  adhere  to  the  Federal  Goyemment,  bat  he  should  never  haye  accepted  a  service  directly 
asalnst  his  early  benefactors  and  best  friends.  On  this  miesloa  Mr.  Walker  appeared  In 
great  sUte.  He  traveled  with  a  large  retinue  of  atUch«s  and  servanta,  with  the  air  of 
aa  imperial  prince.  How  much  of  the  public  money  and  how  much  of  his  own  he  ex- 
pendedin  this  pageantry  it  Is  needless  to  inquire.  This  suddenly  acquired  fortune  melted 
ranlSy  away,  and  the  great  financier,  after  this  last  crusade  against  his  early  friends.  Is 


nflSerstood  to  have  died  in  embarrassed  drcumstancea.  He  waa  Indebted  to  Mississippi 
for  hiB  earthly  honors,  and  It  Is  painful  to  record  that  hla  last  energies  were  earnestly 
cnployed  to  crush  and  destroy  her. 
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The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Smfth  of  Michi^n.  Just  one  moment  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  ttom 
Texas  a  question.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  whether  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  and  its  enactment  into  law  wUl  extend  to  the  manufacturers 
and  tradesmen  of  the  world  the  free  and  unrestricted  market  in  the  United 
States  for  the  articles  enumerated  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Bailet.  It  was  intended  to  do  that,  and  I  think  it  would  do  that 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  By  the 
sound  the  "  noes  "  appear  to  have  it 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Senate's  time  to  call  the  roll.  I  shall 
not  ask  to  do  that 

The  Vice  President.  The  "  noes  "  have  it,  and  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  now  intend  to  offer  the  woolen  schedule.  It  is, 
however,  about  the  adjournment  time,  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pamgyl- 
vania  will  now  move  an  adjournment  I  can  offer  the  amendment  and  have  It 
pending. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  he  oflier  the 
amendment  and  have  it  pending,  if  that  is  entirely  agrreeable  to  him. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Texas  offers  the  following  amendment 

Mr.  Bailey.  As  the  other  amendment  would  have  been  section  4.  it  having 
been  defeated,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  number  the  first  section  of  It  section 
4,  and  so  on. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  have  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  ask,  instead  of  reading  the  amendment,  to  have  It  printed 
in  the  Record,  so  that  it  will  appear  there  in  the  morning. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  that  course  will  be  followed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  Dew  section  as  follows : 

''  Sec.  4.  That  on  and  after  tbe  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  the  articles  hereinafter 
enumerated,  described,  and  provided  for  shall,  when  imported  from  any  foreign  coantry 
into  the  United  States  or  Into  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
tbe  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutulla),  be  subjected  to  the  duties  hereinafter  provided,  and  no 
others ;  that  is  to  say : 

"  1.  On  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals. 
and  on  all  wools  and  hair  on  tbe  skin  of  such  animals,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

*'  2.  On  all  noils,  top  waste,  card  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  yam 
waste,  bur  waste,  thread  waste,  garnetted  waste,  shoddies,  mungo,  flocks,  wool  extract, 
carbonized  wool,  carbonized  noils,  and  on  all  other  wastes  and  on  rags  composed  wholly 
or  In  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  duty  shall  be  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

"  8.  On  combed  wool  or  tops  and  roving  or  roping,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool 
or  camel's  hair,  and  on  other  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner 
or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially 
provided  for  In  this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

''  4.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  In  part  of  wool  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  Talorem. 

"  5.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  felts  not  woven,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description 
made,  by  any  process,  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"6.  On  blankets  and  flannels,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  duty  shall  be 
SO  per  cent  ad  valorem :  Providedj  That  on  flannels,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wooU 
valued  at  above  50  cents  per  pound,  tbe  duty  shall  be  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  7.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  bunting,  and 
goods  of  similar  description  and  character,  composed  wholly  or  In  part  of  wool,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  8.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description. 
Including  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  woven,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  descriptloa 
made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  and  not  specifically  providea  for  in  this 
act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  9.  On  webbings,  gorlngs,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  braids, 
galloons,  edgings,  Insertlngs,  flounclngs,  fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassela  ribbons. 
ornaments,  laces,  trimmings,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  In  part  of  lace,  embroideries 
and  all  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,  head  nets,  nettings,  buttons  or  barrel 
buttons  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  and  manufactures  of  wool 
ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles  of  whatever  material  composed,  on  any  of  the  fore> 
going  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  containing  India 
rubber  or  not,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  10.  On  Aubusson,  Axmlnster,  moquette,  and  chenille  carpets,  flgured  or  plain,  and 
all  carpets  or  carpetings  of  like  character  or  description,  the  duty  shall  be  40  per  eeat 
ad  valorem.  ^         ^  ,  .  .    „ 

"  11.  On  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  flgured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  the  duty  shall 'be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  12.  On  Brussels  carpets,  flgured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  charac- 
ter or  description,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'♦  13.  On  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  flgured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpetings  of  like  character  or  description,  the  duty  ihall 
be  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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**  14.  On  tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpetins 
of  like  character  or  description,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  the  duty  shall  oe  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'*  15.  On  treble  ingrain,  3-ply,  and  all-chain  Venetian  carpets,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per 
cent  ad  ralorem. 

"  16.  On  wool  Dutch  and  2-ply  Ingrain  carpets,  the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad 
yalorem. 

"  17.  On  carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  tor  rooms,  and  Oriental,  Berlin, 
Anbuaaon,  Axminster,  and  similar  rugs,  the  duty  shall  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  18.  On  druggets  and  bockings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise,  the  duty  shall  be  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'*  19.  On  carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  composed  in  part  of  any 
of  them,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  on  mats,  matting,  and  rugs  of  cotton, 
the  duty  shall  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  20.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides,  art  squares,  and  other 
portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or 
carpeting  of  like  character  or  description. 

*'^2l,  whenever  in  this  act  the  word  '  wool '  is  used  in  connection  with  a  manufactured 
article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of 
the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  whether  manufactured  by  the  woolen, 
worsted,  felt,  or  any  other  process. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  on  and  after  the  dav  when  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  previously  imported,  and  hereinbefore  enumerated,  described,  and  pro- 
Tided  for,  for  which  no  entry  has  been  made,  and  all  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
previously  entered  without  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for  warehousing,  transport 
tation,  or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  or  delivery  to  the  importer  or  his  agent 
has  been  Issued,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  and  no  other  duty, 
upon  the  entrv  or  the  withdrawal  thereof. 

"  Skc.  6.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and 
after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1912.'* 

Thursday,  July  13,  1911. 

becipbocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  President.  The  pending  amendment  to  the  bill  is  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey].    The  amendment  was  not  read  last  uisht 

Mr.  Bailey.  The  amendment,  in  lieu  of  being  read,  was  printivi  «t«  tm*  Record. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  ought  to  be  reaa  en>  me  Senate 
will  know  what  it  is  voting  on. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  had  intended  to  address  the 
Senate  when  this  amendment  was  pending.  I  do  not  feel  in  condition  to  under- 
take to  do  it  to-day,  nor  have  I  felt  well  for  several  days. 

I  will  not  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  delay  the  final  disposition,  of 
this  amendment  on  my  account.  It  is  more  imiK)rtant  to  proceed  with  the  dis- 
position of  amendments  than  it  Is  to  hear  or  to  make  st)eeches.  Possibly  to- 
morrow, on  some  other  amendment,  if  this  is  disposed  of  to-day,  I  will  undertake 
to  express  the  views  I  have  as  to  why  Democrats,  Democratic  Senators  particu- 
larly, should  not  vote  for  such  amendments  as  the  pending  one  when  offered  to 
this  particular  bill.  But  for  the  present  I  am  compelled  to  delay  that  address, 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  not  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  delay  the  consideration  of  it  on  that  account. 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  put  into  the  Record  the  same  state- 
ment about  this  amendment  that  I  made  about  the  free-list  bill  amendment.  I 
regard  it  as  a  waste  of  time  to  have  a  roll  call  on  it,  because  it  is  apparent  that 
the  Senate  would  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  at  this  time  to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be 
called  up  later,  amendments  revising  the  wool  schedule — Schedule  K — ^and  also 
amendments  making  a  revision  of  the  cotton  schedule.  These  amendments 
cover  all  the  paragraphs  of  both  schedules.  I  offer  them  at  this  time  to  lie  on 
the  table  in  order  that  Senators  may  have  an  opi)ortunity  to  examine  them. 

The  Vice  President.  May  the  Chair  suggest  that  the  Senator  present  them  to 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table?  If  he  offers  them,  of  course  they  must  be 
dispoeed  of. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  do  not  offer  them  to  be  voted  upon. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  they  are  pre- 
sented as  separate  amendments.  I  hope  they  are.  I  asked  that  question  to 
ascertain  if  it  is  agreeable  to  him  that  they  may  be  presented  as  two  separate 
amendments. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  they  are 
presented  as  separate  sections  to  be  added  to  the  reciprocity  bill,  and  a  division 
can  be  called  upon  them.    I  would  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  a  division  upon  them. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Would  the  Senator  permit  me  to  volunteer  the  suggestion  that 
they  be  printed  separately,  too,  so  that  any  Senator  can  take  one  of  them  with- 
out necessarily  going  over  the  other,  if  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  They  are  printed  separately  in  the  document  which  I  hold 
In  my  hand,  although  bound  together.  But  they  might  as  well  be  printed  that 
way,  and  I  will  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  they  be 
printed  as  two  separate  amendments — that  is,  the  amendments  which  I  propose 
to  offer  later  to  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  law  and  the  amendments 
which  I  propose  to  offer  to  Schedule  I  of  the  present  tariff  law. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  the  proposals  will  be  printed  and  lie 
on  the  table,  and  printed  in  separate  form. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  think  I  will  ask,  for  the  convenience  of  Senators,  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Without  objection,  they  will  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  La  Follette  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  pro- 
mote reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Amend  hy  adding  after  section  3  the  following  new  section,  which  shall  read  u 
follows : 

"  Sec.  4.  The  act  approved  Au^st  5,  1900,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise 
duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  XTnited  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  Schedule  K  thereof,  being  paragraphs  360  to  395, 
inclusive,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

''  SCHEDULE    K WOOL    AND    MANUFACTUBBS    THEREOF. 

"  360.  All  wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  into  the  three  following  classes : 

"361.  Class  1,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestlza,  metz,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  at 
merino  hloed,  immediate  or  remote.  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character 
with  any  of  the  preceding,  including  Bagdad  wool,  China  lamb's  wool,  Castel  Branco, 
Adrianople  skin  wool,  or  butcher's  wool,  and  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im- 

g»rted  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Aires,  New*  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  elsewhere.  Leicester,  Cotswold. 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools.  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  of 
English  blood  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  all  wools  not  hereinafter 
included  in  class  2. 

"  362.  Class  2,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso, 
native  Smyrna,  and  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting 
Improved  wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

^*  363.  Class  3,  that  is  to  say,  the  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals. 

"  364.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  deposited 
In  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  United  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the  standards  for  the  classification  of  wools  under  this  act,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such 
additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  de- 
posited like  standards  in  other  customhouses  of  the  United  States  when  they  shall  be 
needed. 

"  365.  Whenever  wools  of  class  2  shall  have  been  Improved  by  the  admixture  of  merino 
or  English  blood,  from  their  present  character  as  represented  by  the  standard  samples 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  United  States,  such 
improved  wools  shall  be  ciasslflod  for  duty  as  class  1. 

^*  366.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  shall  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  367.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  class  2  shall  be  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  368.  The  duty  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  as  follows :  Class  1,  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  class  2,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  wool  to  be  ascer- 
tained under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

"  369.  Top  waste,  slubblng  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gametted  waste*  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  370.  Shoddy,  noils,  wool  extract,  yarn  waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes 
composed  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  SO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  3t1.  Woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  372.  Combed  wool  or  tops,  and  all  wools  which  have  been  advanced  In  any  manner 
or  bv  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section.  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  373.  On  yarns  made  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  the  duty  shall  be  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  374.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  olankets,  and  flannels  for  underwear,  composed  wholly 
of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  women's  and 
children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  bunting,  clothing,  ready-made,  and 
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articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description.  Including  shawls,  whether  knitted 
or  woven,  and  Icnitted  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part,  felts  not  woven,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  webbings, 

f borings,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  edgings,  Inaert- 
ngs,  flonncings,  fringes,  gimps,  cords  and  tassels,  ribbons,  ornaments,  laces,  trimmings, 
and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  embroideries  and  all  articles  embroidered 
by  hand  or  machinery,  head  nets,  nettings,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons  or  buttons  of  other 
forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  and  manufactures  of  wool  ornamented  with  beads  or 
spangles  of  whatever  material  composed,  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  containing  India  rubber 
or  not,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  375.  AubusBon.  Axminst<^r,  moquette.  and  chenille,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets 
or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description ;  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tourney  velvet 
carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description ; 
Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or 
description  ;  velvet,  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp 
or  otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description ;  tapestry 
Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or 
description,  printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise ;  treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain 
Venetian  carpets ;  wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets ;  carpets  of  every  description, 
woven  whole  for  rooms :  oriental.  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axmlnster.  and  similar  rugs ;  drug- 
gets and  bocktngs.  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise ;  all  the  foregoing,  made  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wool  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  376.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  tne  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'*  377.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  art  squares,  and  other 
portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  Is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description. 

"  378.  Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  act.  the  word  *  wool '  Is  used  in  connection 
with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held  to 
include  wool  of  the  sheep,  whether  manufactured  by  a  woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any 
other  process. 

"  379.  All  manufactures  of  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animal, 
or  of  which  any  of  the  hair  mentioned  in  paragraph  363  form  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  Paragraph  583  of  the  free  list  of  tne  act  of  August  5,  1909,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

" '  583.  Hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals ;  hair  of 
horse,  cattle,  and  other  like  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but 
unmanufactured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section ;  and  human  hair,  raw, 
uncleaned.  and  not  drawn.'  " 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  La  Follette  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to 
promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Amend  by  adding  after  section  3  the  following  new  sections,  which  shall  read  as 
follows : 

"  8bc.  — .  The  act  approved  August  5,  1909,  entitled  *An  act  to  provide  revenue, 
equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  ana  for  other  pur- 
poses.' is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  Schedule  I  thereof,  being  paragraphs 
313  to  332,  inclusive,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  SCHEDULE    I — COTTON    MANUFACTUBE8. 

*'  313.  Cotton  card  laps,  roping,  silver,  roving,  and  cotton  thread  and  cotton  yarns 
of  all  kinds,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  cotton  waste  and  flocks,  manufactured  or  other- 
wise advanced  in  value.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  314.  Cloth  made  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  bleached.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  bleached,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  315.  The  term  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this 
schedule,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for.  shall  be  held  to  include  all  woven 
fabrics  of  cotton  in  the  piece,  or  cut  in  lengths,  and  shall  not  include  any  article, 
flntsbed  or  unfinished,  made  from  cotton  cloth. 

'*  316.  Cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  silk,  or  artificial  silk, 
whether  known  as  silk-striped  sleeve  lining,  silk  stripes,  or  otherwise,  of  which  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

••317.  Handkerchiefs,  or  mufllers  composed  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  whether  in  the  piece  or  otherwise,  and  whether  finished 
or  unfinished,  hemmed  or  not  hemmed,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  If  embroidered  in  any 
manner,  or  tamboured.  appllquM.  or  trimmed  wholly  or  in  part  with  lace  or  with 
tucking  or  insertion,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  ^        .     . 

•*  318.  Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description, 
composed  of  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  310.  Plushes,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  com- 
posed of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per 

cent  ad  valorem.  ^  ^     *      ..         ^     m  « 

"  320.  Curtains,  table  covers,  and  all  articles  manufactured  of  cotton  chenille  or  of 
which  cotton  chenille  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  tapestries,  and  other 
Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton 
is  tne  component  material  of  chief  value;  any  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  piece  or  other- 
wise. 36  per  cent  ad  valorem.  .  ...  ^  ^ 
••821.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  Is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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"  322.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  .selvege,  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly 
or  in  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  includlni?  such  as  are  com- 
mercially known  as  seamless  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  and  clocked  stockines,  hose 
and  half  hose,  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  finished  or  aa- 
finished,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

*'  323.  Men's  and  boys'  gloves,  Icnitted  or  woven,  made  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"324.  Shirts  and  drawers,  pants,  vests,  union  suits,  combination  suits,  tights,  sweaters, 
corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  description  composed  of  cotton  or  of  which 
cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  325.  Bone  casings,  garters,  tire  fabric,  or  fabric  suitable  for  use  in  pnuematic  tires, 
suspenders  and  braces,  and  tubing,  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber  and  India  rubber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value ;  spindle  banding,  woven,  braided,  or  twisted ;  lamp, 
stove,  or  candle  wicking  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  loom  harness,  healds.  or 
collets  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  made  of 
cotton  or  other  voj^etable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value ;  labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  Is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value ;  mats,  matting,  rugs,  carpets,  and  carpeting  made  of  cotton  or 
other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  mate- 
rial of  cnief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Liaces,  lace  window  curtains,  and  all  other 
lace  articles;  napkins,  wearing  apparel,  and  all  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  |»art  of 
lace  or  laces,  or  in  imitation  of  luce ;  nets,  nettings,  veils,  veilings,  neck  rumings,  ruchinga, 
tockings,  fiutings,  quillings,  embroideries,  trimmings,  braids,  featherstitch  braids,  edgings, 
insertings,  fiouncings,  galloons,  gorings,  bands,  bandings,  belts,  belting,  bindings,  cords, 
ornaments,  ribbons,  tapes,  webs,  andf  webbing :  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles  or 
fabrics  embroidered  in  any  manner,  or  tamboured,  appliqu6ea,  or  scalloped,  or  from  which 
threads  have  been  drawn,  cut,  or  punched  to  produce  openwork,  ornamented  or  em- 
broidered in  any  manner  herein  described ;  hemstitched  or  tucked  fiouncings  or  skirtings : 
all  of  the  foregoing,  composed  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Belting  for  machinery  made  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  326.  Cotton  table  damask  and  manufactures  of  cotton  table  damask,  or  of  which 
cotton  table  damask  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  section.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  327.  All  articles  made  from  cotton  cloth,  whether  finished  or  unfinished,  and  all 
manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  H.'j  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  328.  All  artificial  or  imitation  silk  or  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  by  whatever 
name  known  or  by  whatever  process  made,  and  all  fabrics  and  articles  composed  whollv 
or  in  chief  value  of  artificial  or  imitation  silk,  or  artificial  or  imitation  horsehair,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  like  articles  or  manufactures  made  of  cotton. 

"  Sec.  — .  Tlie  act  approved  .\ugust  5,  10Q9,  entitled  *An  act  to  provide  revenae, 
equalize  duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  par- 
poses,'  is  hereby  amended  as  follows  : 

"  Strike  out  the  word  '  cotton '  whenever  used  in  Schedule  J,  entitler  *  Schedule  J. 
Flax.  Hemp,  and  Jute,  and  Manufactures  of.' 

"  Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  350. 

"  Strike  out  all  of  paragraph  405. 

"  Sec.  — .  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  sections  4. 
5,  and  6  of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed.  The  provisions  of  sections 
4,  5,  and  6  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after ." 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had  prepared  some  comparative  tables 
of  duties  proiwsed  under  Schedules  I  and  K  and  have  had  printed  as  committee 
prints  these  comparative  schedules.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary. 
For  the  convenience  of  Senators  I  will  ask  that  this  document  l)e  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  (S.  Doc.  Xo.  65). 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection  that  order  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  later  In  the  discussion  I  shall  ask  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Senate  to  consider  more  especially  the  bill  in  detail.  For  the 
present,  sir,  I  submit  these  two  propositions. 

First.  Considered  as  a  measure  of  recli)rocIty.  1  sliall  undertake  to  demon- 
strate later  Tn  the  debate  that  the  bill  violates  every  principle  of  recipnx^ity 
heretofore  expressed  in  the  platform  declarations  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
recommended  by  former  Republican  Presidents. 

Second.  Considered  as  a  tariff  bill,  it  violates  every  tariff  principle  and  plat- 
form promise  uiwn  which  William  H.  Taft  was  elected  President  of  the  I'niteil 

States. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  heralded  as  a  blessing  to  the  c<  nsumer.  So  was  the 
tariff  bill  of  1909.  It  promis(»s  to  reduce  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  If 
reduces  no  duties  the  effect  of  which  can  ever  reach  the  people,  but  it  does 
reduce  duties  for  the  millers,  the  packers.  Standard  Oil,  the  brewers,  the  c*>al 
combines,  and  in  some  measure  for  the  already  overprotected  interests.  It  i« 
nothing  that  it  pretends  to  be,  and  professes  to  be  nothing  that  it  is.  If  is  a 
little  brother  to  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill,  the  greatest  legislative  wrong  Inflicted 
upon  the  American  people  in  half  a  century. 
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While  It  is  Important,  Mr.  President,  to  the  proper  discharge  of  our  legisla- 
tive duties,  that  there  should  he  maintained  between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative departments  that  official  comity  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  accomplish  the  largest  measure  of  public  good,  yet  our  binding  covenant  to 
represent  the  public  Interest  compels  us.  in  our  legislative  capacity,  to  examine 
and  analyze  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive  with  the  greatest  care  and 
thoroughness  at  all  times.  This  duty  becomes  imperativo  when  a  President's 
course  has  been  one  of  vacillation  and  contradiction,  wanting  in  steadiness  and 
constancy  of  purj^ose  and  policy. 

The  fiending  legislation,  based  on  the  Canadian  pact  is  so  Important  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences,  will,  in  my  opinion,  ultimately  exert  under  the 
favored-nation  clause  of  our  treaties  such  an  influence  upon  our  trade  relations 
with  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  stands  so  by  itself  in  the  exercise  of  the 
EiXecutive  prerogative,  so  involves  the  whole  tariff  issue,  is  so  related  to  the 
strange  course  of  Mr.  Taft  upon  the  tariff  question  and  the  progressive  policies, 
which  he  was  elected  to  maintain  and  advance,  that  the  wisdom,  the  true  value, 
the  real,  stable  worth  of  his  recommendations  can  not  be  fairly  Judged  with- 
out reviewing  the  more  Important  issues  Involved  In  his  election  and  the  more 
important  acts  of  his  administration. 

The  tariff  was  the  one  issue  paramount  in  the  presidential  contest  of  190S. 
Everjrwhere,  East  as  well  as  West,  that  was  the  all-absorbing  question. 

That  issue,  sir,  came  with  the  economic  changes  in  the  life  of  the  American 
people,  almost  entirely  within  the  decade  immediately  preceding.  Those 
changes  had  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
of  the  country.  The  general  business  depression  following  the  world-wide  finan- 
cial disturbances  In  the  early  nineties  prepared  the  way  for  the  enactment  of 
the  high  tariff  rates  written  in  the  T»lngley  law  of  1^7.  The  general  suspen- 
sion of  business,  unemployed  labor,  curtailed  production  in  manufacturing 
w*ere  all  very  generally  charged  to  tiie  lower  duties  of  the  Wilson  tariff,  and 
the  wa3'  was  open  for  advancing  rates  and  raising  the  tariff  wall  against  foreign 
importations.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Dlngley  law  was  to  exclude  foreign- 
made  goods  and  give  to  American  capital  and  American  labor  opportunity  to 
supply  the  American  maricet. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  believed  that  the  statesmanship  of  that  time 
ought  to  have  been  wise  enough  to  discern  the  gathering  forces  of  trust  consoli* 
datkm,  which  were  then  clearly  maanlfest.  Indeed,  sir.  the  Dlngley  rates  shut 
out.  In  so  far  as  possible,  foreign  competition.  Seizing  upon  this  opportunity, 
manufacturing  combinations  of  giant  proportions  Immetliately  formed  to  sup- 
press domestic  competition.  Within  three  years  following  the  enactmrat  of  the 
Dlngley  law  149  trusts  were  organized,  with  a  total  stock  and  bond  capltallza* 
lion  of  $3,784,000,000.  Four  years  later  trust  control  had  extended  to  8,864 
plants  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $20,379,000,000.  By  January  1,  1906, 
the  increase  in  trust  consolidation  embraced  10.220  plants,  with  outstanding 
stocks  and  bonds  aggregating  $31,672,000,000  of  paper  capitalization. 

The  Dingley  Isw  excluded  foreign  competition.  The  trusts  strangled  home 
competition.  The  American  consumer  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  over- 
protected  manufacturers  of  the  country.  Prices  were  advanced.  The  cost  ot 
living  incn«sed  from  40  to  60.  70.  and  80  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  tariff  revision  was  inevitable.  It  came  from  almost  every 
home  In  the  land.  It  increased  in  volume  year  by  year  preceiilng  190a  Con- 
gress was  flooded  with  jietitlons.  Republican  cfinnty  and  State  conventions 
adopted  resolutions  demanding  tariff  revision.  Session  after  session  these 
apiienls  were  pigeonhole  1.  In  i'ongreys  after  (Vingress  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  was  organized  to  suppress  every  effort  for  a  revision  of  the  Dingley 
law.  The  people  demanded  a  reduction  of  duty.  The  trusts  resisted,  and  the 
answer  of  Congress  to  all  apiieals  was,  "  We  stand  \n\t  on  the  present  tariff.'* 

But,  sir.  by  the  year  1008  standiwt  Republicans  well  undeiHtocMl  and  openly 
admitted  that  tariff  revision  could  no  longer  be  reHlstetl.  Vinm  this  subject  the 
liolitical  situation  was  acute.  Political  managers  realized  that  no  obscure 
generalization  regarding  tariff  revision  would  be  safe.  If  the  Republican 
Party  was  to  succeed  In  the  election  of  1908.  it  was  Imperative  that  its  plat- 
form should  declare  for  tariff  revision  that  would  meet  the  demand  In  clear 
and  specific  terms.    Mark  what  this  platform  said : 

Th^  R<>pabllcaii  I*art>'  dpclarm  unequivocally  for  tbe  rerlxion  of  the  tarlflT  by  npeclal 
wmioD  of  ronffrrfw  ImnKMllatpIy  following  the  inauguration  of  the  next  President. 

This  was  a  promise  for  revision,  not  at  some  future  and  Indefinite  time;  but. 
In  d<^erence  to  the  demand  that  could  no  hmger  l>e  dented,  that  convention 
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said  to  the  voters  of  America :  If  you  will  trust  us  once  more,  we  will  revise 
the  tariff,  not  at  some  convenient  time  in  the  next  four  years;  we  will  not  ask 
you  to  wait  even  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  session,  but  we  will 
hasten  with  all  possible  speed  and  revise  the  tariff — 

By  stJc^clftl  session  of  Congress  immediately  following  the  inauguration  of  the  next 
Presldt^nt. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  a  specific  promise  for  a  prompt  revision  of  the 
tariff. 

But,  sir,  the  members  of  that  convention  likewise  realised  that  it  was  vital,  in 
view  of  the  temper  of  the  public  upon  this  question,  to  be  equally  deftnite, 
clear,  and  specific  in  their  promise  as  to  the  kind  of  revision  that  would  be  in- 
sured to  the  American  people  if  they  would  elect  a  Republican  President  and  a 
Republican  Congress. 

In  what  terms  did  they  characterize  that  revision?  I  quote  from  the  last 
Republican  national  platform.    They  promised  revision — 

by  the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  abroad. 

Nothing  vague  about  that.  In  good,  plain  Anglo-Saxon  they  wrote  into  the 
platform  of  1908  the  most  precise  declaration  of  the  true  principle  of  protection 
ever  recorded  by  a  Republican  national  convention. 

And  then,  sir,  they  named  William  Howard  Taft  as  the  man  in  the  Repulv 
lican  Party  best  qualifieil  to  redeem  In  letter  and  spirit  the  solemn  promise  made 
to  the  American  people  on  that  June  day,  1908. 

And  Mr.  Taft  accepted  the  trust. 

Sir,  the  selection  seemed  a  wise  and  fitting  one. 

The  candidate  went  forth  to  meet  the  issue  and  to  satisfy  the  universal  de- 
mand for  tariff  revision.  From  his  first  utterance  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
Republican  Party  would,  as  its  first  and  highest  obligation,  if  intrusted  with 
power,  revise  the  Dingley  tariff  rates  generally  downward,  to  the  end  that  trusts 
and  combinations  which  had  formed  behind  the  high-tarff  ^yall  should  no  longer 
find  protection  in  wrongdoing. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance  July  2S,  1908,  he  said : 

The  tariff  in  a  number  of  the  schedules  exceeds  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  such  articles  abroad  and  at  home,  including  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer.  The  excess  over  that  difference  serves  no  useful  purpose,  but  offers  a 
temptation  to  those  who  would  monopolise  the  production  and  the  safe  of  such  articles 
in  this  country  to  profit  by  the  excessive  rate. 

Day  by  day,  as  the  campaign  progressed,  this  [laramount  issue  became  more 
and  more  the  dominant  and  all-prevailing  thought  in  the  siieeches  of  the  candi- 
date. 

Day  by  day  his  declaration  for  downward  revision  grew  stronger  and  more 
emphatic. 

On  September  22,  1908,  in  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  he  said : 

The  Dingley  tariff  has  served  the  country  well,  but  its  rates  liave  become  generailj 
excessive.  Tbey  have  become  generally  excessive  because  conditions  have  changed  since 
its  passage  in  1807. 

The  American  i)eople  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the  candidate  clearly 
understood  that  trust  organization  had  suppressed  competition  and  was  con- 
trolling prices  at  will. 

And  he  gave  assurance  to  the  voters  that  the  Republican  Party  would  right 
the  wrongs  which  had  grown  to  be  an  abuse  and  a  hardship.  For  in  the  same 
speech  he  said: 

The  movement  in  favor  of  revision  has  arisen  within  the  Republican  Party  and  to 
pressed  forward  by  the  Republican  Party.  The  revision  which  they  desire  U  a  revision 
which  will  reduce  excessive  rates  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  Industries  of  the 
country. 

This  speech,  made  in  Cinciimati  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  was  practicallv 
the  opening  of  the  campaign.  From  Cincinnati  Mr.  Taft  proceeded  to  Chicago 
and  then  came  directly  into  Wisconsin. 

He  made  several  speeches  in  Wisconsin,  beginning  on  the  morning  of  th^ 
24th  of  September.  I  spent  the  day  with  him.  He  closed  with  a  speech  at 
Milwaukee  in  the  evening.    In  discussing  the  tariff  he  said : 

The  encouragement  which  industry  receives  leads  to  the  investment  of  capital  to  It. 
to  the  training  of  labor,  to  the  exercise  of  the  inv^entlve  faculty,  of  which  the  Americao 
has  so  much ;  and  in  practically  every  case  In  which  adequate  protection  has  been  giT« 
the  price  of  the  article  has  fallen,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  artioe 
abroad  and  here  has  been  reduced,  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  tariff  at  toe 
former  rate  has  ceased. 
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I  can  say  that  our  party  Is  pledsfed  to  a  genuine  revision,  and  as  temporary  head  of 
that  party  and  President  of  the  United  States,  if  it  be  successful  in  November,  I  expect 
to  use  all  the  influence  that  I  have  by  calling  immediately  a  special  session  and  by 
recommendations  to  Congress  to  secure  a  genuine  and  honest  revision. 

He  then  professed  to  believe  that  a  geuulne  aud  honest  revision  would  result 
generally  In  lower  tarlflT  rates. 

He  said  most  emphatically  to  that  great  Milwaukee  audience: 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the 
Republican  platform  will  be,  on  the  whole,  a  substantial  revision  downward,  though  there 
probably  will  be  a  few  exceptions  in  this  regard. 

This  la  what  the  people  positively  believed,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  candidate 
could  have  made  any  other  statement  which  would  have  so  commended  him  to 
the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  of  the  country. 

Mark  you,  this  was  at  the  very  outs^et  of  his  campaign.  It  was  the  very  first 
of  his  all-day  speech-making  appeal  for  supiK)rt.  Representatives  of  every 
great  newspaiier  In  the  country  were  with  him.  and  this  statement  of  his  views 
on  tariff  revision  were  carried  in  the  disiiatches  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
Union. 

On  the  following  day.  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  used  exactly  the  same  lan- 
guage, declaring  that  in  his  Judgment  a  revision  of  the  tariff  "  in  accordance 
with  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  Party  **  would  be,  "  on  the  whole,  a  substan- 
tial revision  downward." 

As  the  cam|)aign  progressed,  the  tariff  issue  increased  steadily  in  importance. 
From  the  platform  of  his  special  trains  as  he  Journeyed  from  const  to  coast, 
and  in  the  great  auditoriums  of  the  country  where  the  thou»inds  thronged  to 
hear  him,  Mr.  Taft  emphatically  and  specifically  declared  that  the  "tariff 
ought  to  be  lowered,"  that  the  "  Dlngley  rates  have  become  generally  excessive," 
and  that  "  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Republican 
platform"  meant,  '*on  the  whole,  a  substantial  revision  downward." 

And,  Mr.  President,  uix)n  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  platform  and  his 
oft-repeated  promises  as  a  candidate,  William  Howard  Taft  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

What,  sir,  was  the  meaning  of  that  election  as  applied  to  the  t>iriff? 
It  me:int  revision  downward.  But  what  kind  of  revision  downward V  Two 
plans  of  revision  were  presented  by  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  crui- 
paign  of  1908.  The  Republican  plan  meant  revision  doiiiMiward  according  to 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  this  and  competing  countries — 
that  is,  revision  downward  along  protective  lines.  The  Democratic  plan  me mt 
revision  downward  according  to  the  Democratic  principle — that  in,  revision 
downward  to  the  bare  revenue  basis. 

There  is  no  opportunity  for  dispute  or  difference  of  opinion.  The  people 
declared,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  their  determination  that  the  Dingley 
duties  should  be  revised  everywhere  downward  until  those  duties  measured  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  Upon  that  issue  they 
defeated  Coi.  Brynn  and  elected  Mr.  Taft. 

Liet  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  that  fact.  The  decision  of  1908 
has  never  been  reversed  or  modified.  I  am  not  unmindful,  sir,  of  the  Repub- 
lican reverses  of  1910,  when  the  Republican  majority  of  47  was  changed  to  a 
Democratic  majority  of  68  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Republican 
nifljority  of  27  reduced  to  a  majority  of  9  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  did  not  signify'  any  chnnge  of  opinion  regarding  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  tariff  policy  of  revision  downward  to  a  revenue  basis. 
The  Democratic  Party  of  1910  had  not  changed  its  position  upon  the  tariff. 
It  stood  for  a  tariff  for  revenue.  Just  as  It  stood  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  in 
1908,  when  a  majority  of  the  i)eopIe  determined  by  their  ballots  against  a  tariff 
on  the  revenue-only  basis. 

Where  there  are  two  great  iK>litlcal  parties  the  %'oter  has  but  one  alternative. 
If  he  finds  himself  betrayed  by  the  party  which  represents  the  principles  In 
which  he  believes,  he  can  only  resent  the  abuse  of  his  confidence  and  register 
his  protest  by  voting  against  the  public  official — the  agent  of  bis  party — who 
has  violated  his  trust.  The  convictions  of  the  voter,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  President, 
are  as  deep  aud  abiding  as  the  convictions  of  any  Member  of  this  body. 

The  voters  in  1008  voted  against  standiMitism.  They  did  more;  by  their 
votes  they  directed  their  representatives  to  revise  the  tariff  downward;  but, 
In  the  Interests  of  the  labor  of  this  country,  to  fix  the  duties  high  enough  to 
measure  the  difference  in  production  cost.  And  Just  as  emphatically  as  they 
voted  for  such  revision  they  voted  against  a  revision  below  that  point ;  against 
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revision  as  expressed  in  the  Democratic  platform  and  represented  by  Col. 
Bryan,  the  Democratic  candidate.  There  was  not  the  slightest  fonndation  for 
the  claim  that  the  elections  of  1910  resulted  in  a  Democratic  triumph.  It  was 
not  a  Democratic  triumph;  it  was  Republican  defeat — not  a  defeat,  Mr, 
President,  of  Republican  principles. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  composed  solely  of  Republicans?  who  hold  office, 
but  of  the  millions  and  millions  organized  around  certain  ideas,  seeking  the  crys- 
tallization of  those  ideas  in  legislation  through  the  agents  selected  by  the 
party  and  put  forward  as  its  candidates  for  office.  A  majority  of  these  agents 
had  betrayed  their  principal;  there  was  but  one  way  for  the  principal  to 
punish  such  agents  and  warn  others  that  they  must  not  transgress  in  like 
manner,  and  that  was  to  vote  for  the  Democratic  opponent  of  the  Republican 
who  served  the  system.    That  is  what  the  election  of  1910  meant. 

Mr.  President,  a  platform  promise  is  a  covenant  with  the  voter,  upon  which  he 
stakes  his  faith  and  his  interests  He  gives  the  party  his  support;  he  invests  it 
with  his  authority ;  he  makes  It  possible  for  the  party  to  control  in  government 
The  obligation  of  the  party  is  made  the  more  binding  because  it  seeks  out  the 
citizen,  urges  acceptance  of  its  pledges,  presses  them  upon  his  consideration,  pro- 
claims again  and  again  its  purpose  to  keep  them  in  letter  and  spirit.  The  party 
makes  the  citizen  its  solicitor,  secures  his  good  offices  to  repeat  its  promises,  pro- 
claim its  principles,  and  enlist  in  its  ranks  his  neighbors  and  friends.  Having 
secured  his  supix)rt,  his  influence,  his  vote,  the  party  is  in  honor  bound  to  ke^ 
its  pledged  word. 

But  the  political  party  can  only  execute  its  contract  with  the  voter  and  redeem 
its  pledge  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  its  candidates  when  elected  to 
office  through  the  will  of  the  majority.  Upon  the  public  ofiRclal,  then,  as  the 
custodian  of  the  party  honor,  falls  the  full  weight  of  the  party  obligation.  He 
can  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  clearly  understood  party  promises  and  maintain 
a  semblance  of  official  integrity.  He  has  no  more  moral  right  to  quibble  and 
evade  than  he  would  have  to  squander  trust  funds  committed  to  his  keeping. 
If  this  be  counted  too  exact  a  standard  for  public  service  to-day,  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  so  regarded  to-morrow.  The  citizen  is  being  rapidly  enlightened 
through  disappointment  and  betrayal.  He  Is  fast  acquiring  definite  Ideas  as  to 
the  right  relation  of  the  political  party  to  government  and  of  the  public  official 
to  the  public  service. 

President  Roosevelt  was  so  strongly  intrenched  in  the  confidence  and  affec^ 
tions  of  the  American  people  that  they  were  ready  to  set  aside  a  tradition  that 
has  been  preserved  since  the  time  of  Washington — to  elect  him  for  a  third  term 
as  their  President.  The  man  whom  he  chose  as  his  successor  was  nominated  as 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  against  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  easily  the  second  most  popular  American  living, 
and  the  contest  promised  to  be  a  close  and  exciting  one. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  in  political  psychology  to  observe  the  campaign 
devotion  of  Mr.  Taft  to  Roosevelt  and  the  Roosevelt  policies. 

In  his  speech  of  acceptance,  delivered  at  Cincinnati  on  the  22d  day  of  Septem- 
ber, Roosevelt,  the  Idol  of  the  American  people,  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Candidate  Taft.  Around  Roosevelt  and  the  record  of  his  administra- 
tion and  the  progressive  ideals  which  had  begun  to  take  the  form  of  settled 
policies  the  candidate  builded  the  chief  strength  of  an  otherwise  ordinary  dis- 
cussion of  Issues.     In  one  of  his  tributes  to  Roosevelt  in  his  speech  he  said : 

He  demonstrated  to  the  people  by  what  be  said,  by  what  be  recommended  to  Congrcfli, 
by  what  he  did,  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  to  command  respect  for  the  law,  to  secure 
equality  of  all  before  the  law  and  to  save  the  country  from  the  dangers  of  a  plutocratic 
ffovernment,  toward  which  we  were  fast  tending.  In  this  work  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  tbe 
support  and  sympathy  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  its  chief  hope  of  success  in  tlie 
present  controversy  must  rest  on  the  confidence  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  is 
the  sincerity  of  the  party's  declaration  and  its  platform  that  it  intends  to  continac  his 
policies. 

The  speech  covers  2S  printed  pages  in  the  Republican  cami)aign  textbook,  and 
In  the  course  of  It  President  Roosevelt  and  his  policies  were  referred  to  26 
times.  The  candidate  then  had  a  very  clear  conception  of  these  progressive 
policies,  and  the  high  favor  In  which  they  stood  with  the  American  people  In 
whatever  he  said,  wherever  he  spoke,  in  nil  that  he  wrote  during  that  cam- 
paign period,  he  kept  the  militant  figure  of  Roosevelt  always  in  the  center  of  the 
stage— steadily  in  the  glare  of  the  spot  light.  The  American  iieoi>le  were  never 
allowed  for  one  moment  to  forget  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  fulfill  the 
great  purposes  of  the  great  man  who  had  committed  to  his  hands  the  work  of  his 
administration,  finished  and  unfinished. 
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Tbe  people  elected  Mr.  Tnft  In  the  beUet  that  he  would  hold  fast  to  all  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  ipiiued  for  the  public,  sustain  his  forces  in  the  Held,  reeuforre 
and  support  them,  revoke  no  orders,  reverse  no  action,  but  apply  himself  to  crya- 
talllxlng  Into  statute  law  the  public  opinion,  which  President  Roosevelt  orican- 
Ized  as  a  great  creative  force  throughout  the  land. 

On  Thursday,  December  2,  1909,  President  Taft*s  first  message  on  general 
legislation  was  presented  to  Congress  and  the  country.  It  was  a  document  of 
40  printed  pages.  The  man  and  his  policies  so  often  quoted  and  discussed  in 
Mr.  Taft*s  speech  of  acceptance  and  in  his  addresses  during  the  campaign  wer« 
twice  r^erred  to  in  this  his  first  message  on  general  legislation.  Once  he 
is  mentioned  as  "  my  predecessor  "  who  directed  attention  to  the  "  outrageous 
coQdition  of  the  workhouse  and  jail  in  the  District  of  Columbia";  and  once 
again,  where  President  Taft,  realizing  the  weakness  of  his  position  and  the 
ueceeaity  of  bolstering  his  advocacy  of  a  doubtful  proposition,  leans  on  Roose- 
velt and  says  that  "following  the  course  of  my  distinguished  predecessor,  I 
eame^ly  recommend  to  Congress  the  consideration  and  passage  of  a  ship- 
subsidy  bill."  That  was  all.  Throughout  the  40  pages  of  his  first  general 
message  he  found  no  space  to  say  a  word  for  the  great  measures  that  had  made 
tbe  name  of  his  predecessor  revered  and  loved  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
States. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Republican  voter  in  1910 
felt  that  he  bad  several  scores  to  settle?  A  President,  whom  he  had  elected, 
belieTliig  him  to  be  tbe  custodian  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  had  dismissed 
tbe  Roosevelt  Cabinet  and  appointed  in  their  places  men,  in  the  main,  of 
known  hostility  to  those  policies. 

With  the  promises  of  Candidate  Taft  for  downward  revision  still  sounding 
in  bis  ears,  be  had  seen  President  Taft  use  all  the  power  of  his  administration 
to  save  from  defeat  a  stand-pat  Speaker,  who  appointed  a  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  deadly  opposition  to  any  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  interest 
of  tbe  ultimate  consumer. 

And  then  be  bad  witnessed  that  same  President  on  March  16,  1909,  transmit 
bis  first  message  to  Congress  on  this  all-important  subject,  a  message  so  brief 
and  so  perfunctory  that  it  had  no  room  for  an  explicit  word  or  suggestion  for 
downward  revision  of  tbe  tariff. 

And  finally,  after  having  been  baflled  in  his  struggle  to  secure  tariff  revisitm 
by  a  stand-pat  Congress,  and  after  having  at  last  secured  the  promise  of  tariff 
revision  downward  by  a  national  convention  and  elected  a  President  and  a 
Ccmgress  pledged  to  such  revision,  the  voter  had  seen  his  Representatives  in 
Congress  pass  and  his  President  sign  a  tariff  bill  that  increased  his  burdens 
and  left  him  even  more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  overprotected  trusts 
and  comblnatioub. 

But,  more  than  this.  So  completely  had  the  successor  of  Roosevelt  aban- 
doned tbe  progressive  principles  committed  to  bis  keeping  that  he  had  selected 
as  his  legislative  counselor  and  guide,  and  in  public  sfteech  extolled  in  tbe 
most  extravagant  terms  the  iiatriotism  and  statesmanship  of  the  greatest  op> 
ponent  of  all  progressive  |>olicie8.  and  hence  the  greatest  champion  of  priv- 
ilege in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Following  this  he  journeyed  from  coast  to  coast  to  speak  in  defense  of  stand- 
fat  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who  were  the  bitterest  op|M>nents  of  the  pro- 
gressive policies  of  bis  predecessor,  and  the  very  men  who  were  chiefly  re- 
iiponsible  for  revision  of  the  tariff  upward. 

Then,  to  still  further  show  his  disregard  for  the  great  body  of  progressive 
Itepubllcsns,  he  proclaimed  the  Payne- Aldrlch  monstrosity  to  be  the  best  tariff 
bill  ever  enacted  by  the  Republican  Party. 

In  bis  acceptance  speech,  Mr.  Taft  gave  the  public  distinctly  to  understand 
tliat  be  favored  an  income  tax.  Criticizing  the  Democratic  platform,  because 
it  recommended  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  an  income  tax,  be 

id: 


In  my  JudgmeDt.  an  amendment  to  the  i^onstitutlon  for  an  income  tax  In  not  n^ 
mry.     I  believe  that  an  Income  tax     •     •     •     can  and  ahould  he  devised  which,  under 
tbe  decision  of  the  Sapreme  I'ourt.  will  conform  to  the  Constitution. 

He  was  not  talking  about  a  corporation  tax.  but  an  income  tax  as  commonly 
luiderstood,  the  very  Income  tax  pledged  In  the  I>emocratlc  platform.  lie 
realised  that  tbe  income  tax  was  popular  as  a  campaign  issue,  and  he  led  tbe 
public  to  believe  that  he  had  a  plan  through  which  the  tax  upon  incomes  could 
be  levied  directly  through  legislation  without  waiting  for  tbe  long  delay  and 
nnoertainty  Incident  to  amending  the  Constitution,  as  proposed  In  the  Demo- 
cratic platform. 
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He  well  understood  that  the  people  very  generally  fayor  a  tax  upon  the 
individual  incomes  of  the  rich,  and  his  suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing this  at  once  through  legislation  placed  him  in  a  position  of  great  advan> 
tage  on  this  issue. 

In  other  words,  the  voter  had  a  right  to  believe  that  T)aft  the  lawyer,  the 
Judge,  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  income  tax  and  had  in  mind  a  feasible  plan 
for  the  enactment  of  a  constitutional  law  taxing  the  individual  incomes  of  the 
enormously  rich,  and  that  by  voting  for  the  Republican  candidate  the  country 
would  have  the  benefit  of  such  a  tax  as  soon  as  Congress  could  convene  and 
enact  the  Taft  plan  into  law. 

Mark,  now,  how  completely  the  voter  was  misled. 

Mr.  Taft  was  elected.  The  tariff  bill  came  to  the  Senate.  The  opportunity 
was  offered  to  add  an  amendment  to  tax  individual  incomes  and  resubmit 
this  important  question  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  had  decided  against  such 
an  income  tax  by  only  one  majority. 

Senator  Cummins  proposed  an  amendment  providing  for  a  tax  on  individual 
incomes  of  $5,000  and  over.  Senator  Bailey  proposed  another.  The  two  were 
combined,  and  votes  enough  pledged  to  insure  the  adoption  of  the  amendm^l. 
The  proposition  to  tax  individual  incomes  was  so  strong  with  the  country  timt 
Mr.  Aldrich,  bitterly  opposed  to  it  as  he  was,  could  not  hold  all  of  his  followers 
in  line. 

Senators  Borah  and  Cummins  had  discussed  the  matter  fully  with  the  Presi- 
dent. They  were  assured  of  the  President's  sympathy  with  the  amendment, 
and  all  progressive  Senators,  remembering  his  campaign  declaration  on  thig 
subject,  believed  that  he  could  be  relied  upon  to  stand  Just  where  he  stood  in  the 
campaign. 

At  Inst  it  seemed  certain  that  the  enormous  wealth'  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals hitherto  escaping  taxation  would  be  compelled  to  pay  its  just  share 
in  support  of  government. 

And  then  Just  when  the  people  seemed  assured  of  winning  a  great  victory, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Aldrich,  without  a  moment's  wamine. 
sprung  his  plan  to  **  tax  corporations  "  as  a  substitute  for  the  Cummins-Bailey 
income-tax  amendment,  and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  progressives,  who 
had  been  in  conference  with  and  supposed  they  had  the  support  of  the  EiXecutive. 
the  Aldrich  scheme  to  substitute  the  **  conwratlon  tax  "  received  the  indorne- 
meut  and  approval  by  a  special  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  tax  on  corporations !  It  was  indeed  an  artful  dodge.  "  Make  the  corpora- 
tions pay  !'*  The  soulless  corporations  which  had  so  long  exacted  excessive 
profits  from  the  people  were  at  last  to  be  comi>elled  to  turn  over  some  of  their 
surplus  wealth  to  support  the  Government. 

Stand-pat  Senators  with  elections  trending,  who  were  timid  alK>ut  voting 
against  the  income  tax,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  kill  the  amendment  tax- 
ing individual  incomes  by  supporting  as  a  substitute  a  measure  with  such  a 
fair-sounding  title  as  a  "  tax  upon  coriwrations."  It  would  be  so  easy  for  one 
when  charged  with  aiding  in  the  defeat  of  the  income  tax  to  answer:  ••  Yes;  hoi 
I  voted  to  tax  the  big  corporations  instead." 

These  Senators  knew  what  Aldrich  and  the  President  knew — that  every  cor- 
poration would  add  the  corporation  tax  to  the  fixed  charges  of  the  business 
and  exact  from  the  public,  through  Increased  rates  and  prices,  every  dollar  paid 
as  a  tax  to  the  Government.  Tax  corporations  indeed !  It  was  an  added  tax 
upon  the  iieople.  It  was  a  tax  which  the  corporations  could  and  did  shift  to 
their  customers — the  public.  It  was  a  fit  amendment  to  come  from  the  Senntor 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  was  always  frank  and  oi)en  in  support  of  meastireit 
of  like  character,  but  what  shall  be  said  for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  in  the  campaign,  has  given  the  voters  ot  this  country  to  understand  that 
he  would  favor  an  income  tax  upon  the  great  wealth  of  individuals — a  tax 
which  once  levied  ui)on  the  individual,  after  he  had  received  his  dividends  from 
Standard  Oil,  United  States  Steel,  and  railroad  bonds  and  stocks,  could  not  then 
be  shifted  to  the  public? 

It  was,  sir,  a  suitable  provision  to  be  coupled  with  the  Payne- Aldrich  tarltf 
bill.  It  harmonized  with  its  whole  plan.  It  increased  the  burdens  upon  the 
lieople.     It  added  betrayal  to  betrayal. 

In  all  the  record  of.  this  administration  no  more  glaring  example  is  presented 
of  the  complete  surrender  to  special  interests  and  the  complete  reversal  of 
Roosevelt's  progressive  policies  than  that  shown  in  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Under  the  guise  of  fulfilling  party  plat- 
form promises  for  the  control  of  overcapitalization,  a  bill  amending  the  inter- 
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Btate-conmierce  act  was  drafted  in  the  Department  of  JuBtlce  with  the  aid  of 
Wall  Street  attorneys,  exi)ert  in  all  the  schemes  of  railroad  finance,  and  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  Executive  message. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  acquit  the  President  of  any  Iwuowledge  of  the  real 
character  of  the  administration  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  interstate  and 
antitrust  laws,  as  drafted  by  the  Attorney  Generalt  for  nothing  is  more  dam- 
aging in  the  record  of  this  administration ;  but  the  President  not  only  assumed 
tlie  full  responsibility  for  the  bill  as  drafted,  but  made  it  clear  by  special  mes- 
sage submitted  to  Congress  on  the  7th  day  of  January,  1910,  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  of  its  provisions,  and  recommended  its  enactment  into  law. 
He  said  in  that  message,  after  discussing  the  provisions  of  the  measure  in 
detail : 

By  my  direction  the  Attorney  General  has  drafted  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  framed  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  interstate  commerce  more  harmful  to  the  public  interest  than 
this  bill,  drafted  by  the  Attorney  General  and  recommended  to  Congress  by 
President  Taft. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  bill  contained  some  provisions  in  the  public  interest; 
but  they  were  barely  sufficient  to  veil  thinly  the  true  purpose  of  the  measure. 

Much  credit  has  been  claimed  for  the  administration  because  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  greatly  strengthened  the  interstate-commerce  law.  But,  sir,  it  is  time 
to  vindicate  the  truth.  It  is  time  that  the  country  should  understand.  It  will 
help  us  to  weigh  at  their  true  value  the  recommendations  of  the  EbLecutive  on 
the  pending  legislation  If  we  review  in  this  connection  the  record  of  the  adminis- 
tration wherever  the  Interests  of  privilege  are  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  public. 

As  President  Taft's  railroad  bill  was  presented  to  the  Senate  it  covered  44 
pages.  It  was  entitled  '*A  bill  to  create  a  Court  of  Commerce."  It  was 
especially  heralded  as  a  bill  to  prevent  stock  watering  and  overcapitalization. 
Like  the  so^alled  reciprocity  bill,  it  was  a  sham  and  was  set  before  the  country 
under  false  pretenses  and  with  a  false  title.  The  Court  of  Commerce  provision  was 
little  more  than  a  mask,  behind  which,  concealed  in  obscure  and  devious  language, 
lurked  the  sinister  purposes  of  the  measure.  For  12  long  weeks  in  this  Chamber 
progressive  Republican  Senators  and  progressive  Democratic  Senators  made  war 
upon  the  provisions  of  that  bill,  which  were  hostile  to  the  public  interest. 
Through  their  efforts  the  bill  was  reconstructed  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
and  continued  criticism  from  the  White  House.  As  it  was  finally  enacted  it  was 
no  longer  the  President's  bill ;  it  no  longer  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  measure 
which  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Attorney  General.  Against  all  the  influence  of 
the  great  railroad  corporations  of  the  country,  combined  with  all  the  power  of 
the  administration,  the  bill  which  the  Executive  had  Caused  to  be  drawn  and 
which  he  strongly  recommended  was,  excepting  as  to  the  provision  for  the  Com- 
merce Court,  which  was  much  improved,  literally  torn  to  pieces  and  rewritten 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  As  drawn  by  the  Attorney  General,  by  direction  of 
the  President,  the  bill  contained  but  four  provisions  that  could  be  construed  as 
conferring  any  beneflt  upon  the  public.  Framed  in  ambiguous  phraseology,  it 
contained  12  provisions  written  solely  in  the  Interests  of  the  railroads,  the  like 
of  which  had  never  been  presented  in  any  legislative  body  in  America.  It  was 
the  boldest  raid  upon  public  rights  in  the  form  of  legislation  that  the  system 
bad  ever  found  any  administration  willing  to  adopt  and  attempt  to  foist  upon 
the  serious  consideration  of  Congress.  Never  before  had  it  been  attempted 
with  the  support  of  a  national  administration  and  of  iiarty  leaders  upon  the 
floors  of  Congress  to  fasten  forever  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  the  public 
burden  of  transi)ortation  charges  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  u])on  all  the 
watered  stocks  and  bonds  which  unrestrained  corporate  greed  had  set  afloat  in 
the  financial  channels  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  against  the  opposition  of  reactionary  Senators  upon  both  sides 
of  this  Chamber,  representing  the  reactionary  administration,  progressive  Re- 
pablican  and  Democratic  Senators  in  reconstructing  the  rate  bill  in  1010  on  this 
floor  rendered  the  most  conspicuous  public  service  to  the  American  public  which 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  witness  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
Day  by  day  through  that  protracted  struggle  of  three  months  they  fought  their 
way  to  one  achievement  after  another,  until  a  dozen  bad  provisions  had  been 
forced  out  and  19  provisions  of  vital  im|)ortance  to  the  public  interest  had  been 
written  into  the  measure,  perfecting  it  for  final  passage. 
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The  railway-rate  legislation  of  1910  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Federal 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  The  long  contest  aroused 
public  sentiment,  and  it  was  alert  and  watchful.  The  administration  could  not 
afford  to  reject  the  measure  as  reconstructed  by  Congress — ^and  to  the  credit  of 
Congress  it  passed  Into  statute  law. 

The  Republican  national  convention  recognized,  as  It  was  bound  to,  the  great 
awakening  of  the  American  people  on  the  subject  of  conservation.  The  Amer- 
ican people  had  witnessed  the  appropriation  of  vast  timber  resources  by  private 
interests.  They  had  seen  the  anthracite  coal  supply  within  the  United  States, 
every  foot  of  it,  pass  into  the  ownership  of  a  few  railroad  companies.  They  bad 
awakened  suddenly  to  a  realization  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  system 
to  grab  the  water  powers  wherever  found  on  the  public  domain.  And  It  had 
inspired  them  with  new  hope  and  courage  when  the  Roosevelt  administration 
had  organized  to  take  back  these  natural  resources  held  in  fraud  and  to  sacredly 
protect  the  remnant  of  this  precious  heritage  for  all  future  time. 

I  say  the  Republican  convention  of  1908  was  bound  to  consider — It  could  not, 
if  it  would,  have  ignored  this  great  work  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  And 
so  we  find  in  its  platform,  among  other  things  on  this  subject,  the  following: 

We  Indorse  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  administration  for  the  conservatioD  of 
natural  resources. 

The  Republican  candidate,  keenly  alive  to  the  campaign  value  of  this  Issue, 
said,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  : 

The  preservation  of  our  soil  and  of  our  forests,  the  securing  from  private  appropria- 
tion the  power  in  navigable  streams,  the  retention  of  the  undisposed  of  coal  lands  of  the 
Government  from  alienation,  all  will  properly  claim  from  the  next  administration  earaert 
attention  and  appropriate  legislation. 

Such,  in  part,  was  the  platform  declaration  of  the  Republican  Party  on  eon-* 
servation,  and  such,  sir,  was  the  promise  of  the  presidential  candidate.  * 

Mr.  President,  what  is  his  record  of  performance? 

Under  President  Roosevelt  James  R.  Garfield  had  made  a  remarkable  record 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  His  department  had  t>een  reorganized;  trained 
men  backed  by  that  able  and  honest  Secretary  were  everywhere  guarding  the 
public  domain  from  further  encroachment,  and  bunting  down  the  agents  of  the 
"  System  "  who  had  fraudulently  acquired  timber  and  coal  lands  and  water- 
powder  sites  subject  to  entry.  Garfield  had  blocked  the  old  game.  So  long  as  be 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  Interior  Department  the  lucrative  practice  of 
stealing  timber,  coal,  oil  lands,  nnd  water-power  sites  was  dangerous  bOBlneA 

Upon  his  inauguration,  March  4. 1909,  the  first  act  of  President  Taft  to  redeem 
his  promise  on  conservation  was  to  dismiss  Garfield  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  api)oint  in  his  place  Richard  Achilles  BalUnger.  The  shock  of  this  cbange 
was  partially  softened  by  the  retention  of  Gifford  Pinchot  as  Chief  Forester. 

Mark  what  followed  r 

April  30,  1909,  In  fulfillment  of  Mr.  Taft*s  promise  In  his  speech  of  aoceptanci; 
"to  secure  from  private  appropriation  the  power  in  navigable  streams,"  Ga^ 
field's  successor.  Secretary  Ballinger,  began  the  reversal  of  the  BooseTeJt 
policies  by  opening  to  entry  5.000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain  bordering  on 
or  contiguous  to  navigable  streams.  Pinchot  protested,  and  certain  of  those 
lands  were  ngaiu  withdrawn.  Ballinger  was  forced  to  modify  his  first  order, 
but  not  until  an  opportunity  had  been  given  the  water-power  magnates  to  get 
In  on  the  ground. 

August  12  Washington  corresjwndents  foreshadowed  to  the  country  that 
Ballinger  was  making  plans  looking  toward  Pinchot's  ultimate  removal. 

August  20  Washington  correspondents  warned  the  country  that  the  interests 
were  organizing  against  Pinchot, 

August  26  the  country  was  startled  by  the  report  that  Louis  R.  Glavis,  special 
investigator  in  the  field,  had  filed  with  President  Taft  a  statement  dlsctosing 
that  a  monster  conspiracy  had  consummated  the  seizure  of  extensive  anthracite 
coal  fields  in  Alaska. 

September  ,5  Ballinger,  having  announced  that  he  would  begin  "killioK 
snakes,"  left  Washington  for  Beverly,  Mass.,  to  confer  with  President  Taft 
regarding  the  Cunningham  and  other  Alaskan  coal-land  claims. 

September  16  President  Taft  made  public  a  letter  to  Ballinger,  fully  exonerat- 
ing him  and  upholding  him  in  the  controversy  with  Pinchot  and  Glavis.  On  tlie 
same  day  he  dismissed  Glavis  from  the  public  service. 

November  12  Washington  correspondents  announced  that  Ballinger,  In  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Taft,  demands  Pinchot*s  head. 
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December  21  the  President's  letter  of  September  16.  exonerating  Ballinger, 
bAvtng  failed  to  convince  the  pnblic  and  having  been  generally  characterized 
as  an  **  Executive  whitewash/*  the  administration  resorted  to  a  congressional 
Stive«tigation  to  vindicate  Bal linger,  and  on  December  21  Congress  ordered 
soch  an  investigation. 

On  the  night  of  Jannary  7.  1910,  President  Tnft  dismissed  GIfford  Plnchot  as 
Oliief  Forester. 

Plnchot  had  unselfishly  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service.  With  a  fore- 
siff:ht  that  was  the  genius  of  constructive  work,  he  had  wrought  out  the  great 
plan  for  the  reclamation  and  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
cxjuntry.  He  had  been  in  advance  of  all  others  in  fighting  waste  through  neglect 
and  destruction  and  loss  through  pillage  and  plunder  of  the  national  wealth 
belonging  to  this  and  future  generations.  He  had  gathered  about  him  able, 
earnest,  and  enthusiastic  young  men  and  raised  them  and  the  Forest  Service  to 
ttie  same  high  ideals. 

Of  Gifford  Plnchot  and  the  nine  years  he  had  devoted  to  this  service  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  on  June  10,  1907,  said: 

We  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  fraud  upon  the  public  lands.  •  •  • 
So  much  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  utilizing  our  public  lands  for  the  public  in 
aecarfng  the  uae  of  water,  oil.  coal,  and  timber  for  the  public.  In  all  four  movements 
my  chief  adviser,  and  the  man  flrst  to  suggest  to  me  tiie  courses  which  have  actually 
proved  so  beneficial,  was  Mr.  Gilford  Plnchot,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Again,  President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  conference  of 
governors  at  the  White  House,  May  13,  1908 : 

Especial  credit  Is  due  to  the  initiative,  the  energy,  the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the 
foreskhtedness  of  Gifford  Plnchot.  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  the  progress  we  have 
already  made  in  handling  this  matter  of  the  coordination  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  If  It  had  not  been  for  him,  this  convention  never  would  nor  could  have  been 
called. 

The  congressional  investigation  of  the  Alaskan  coal  scandal  resulted  in  many 
startling  revelations.  It  confirmed  the  public  opinion,  which  had  early  reached 
the  stage  of  conviction,  that  Rallinger  was  using  his  otiiclal  iH>wer  to  aid  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  interests  in  wrongfully  acquiring  control  of  the  Alaslcan 
coal  fields. 

For  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  investigation  it  was  manifest  that  lmiK)rtant 
disclosures  would  be  forthcoming,  but  no  one  was  quite  prepared  for  the  shock- 
ing discoveries  finally  made. 

It  was  proven  that  the  President's  letter  exonerating  Ballinger  and  dismiss- 
ing Glavis  was  not,  in  fact,  written  by  the  President,  but  was  pre|)ared  under 
the  direction  of,  and  approved  by,  Ballinger  himself  and  then  signed  by  the 
President.  It  was  proven  further  that  the  letter  of  Attorney  General  Wicker- 
sham  npon  which  the  President  stated  he  had  based  his  decision  was  not  writ- 
ten by  Wickersham  until  two  months  after  the  President's  decision  had  been 
rendered  and  given  to  the  public,  and  that  it  was  then  prepared  and  dated  back 
in  order  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear  as  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral upon  which  the  President  had  based  his  decision  in  the  matter. 

These  facts  were  established  beyond  contradiction  and  finally  admitted  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  congressional  investigation.  No  act  of  any  President 
e%*er  caused  the  American  |)eople  greater  regret  and  mortification  for  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  their  Chief  Magistrate  had  placed  himself.  The 
testimony  in  the  Ballinger  case  was  closed.  There  was  nothing  further  to 
add  to  the  facts  proven. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Alaskan  coal-lands  scandal  simply  confirms  the 
bad  faith  and  betrayal  of  public  interest  which  the  earlier  testimony  so 
clearly  established. 

Following  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  administration's  case  before  the 
Ballinger  investigating  c*ommittee,  the  public  awaited  the  decision  in  the  Cun- 
ningham claims.    Month  after  month  passed.    The  delay  was  unaccountable. 

In  the  light  of  recent  disclosures  all  of  the  facts  as  they  transpired  are 
worthy  of  being  entered  on  the  record. 

October  28,  1910,  is  now  known  to  be  an  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Alaskan  case,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  The  public  did  not  know  that  fact  at 
the  time,  because  what  transpired  on  that  day  was  kept  under  cover  by  the 
administration  for  many  months. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  facts  in  order  as  they  became  known  to  the  public. 

November,  1010,  Secretary  Ballinger  publicly  declared  his  intention  of 
recommending  that  a  special  act  of  Congress  should  be  passed,  taking  the 
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Cunningham  claims  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  President  and  turning  them  over 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

January  9,  1911,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  transfer  the  decision  of  the  Cun- 
ningham claims  to  the  courts. 

Xo  action  was  taken  by  Congress  upon  this  bill  to  relieve  the  administration 
of  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  Cunnhigham  claims. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to  talce  action  in  the  Cunningham  claims 
became  a  subject  of  public  concern.  The  Interior  Department  was  as  silent  as 
the  tomb.  The  count  17  never  suspected  that  anything  involving  the  future  of 
the  Alaskan  coal  lands  was  quietly  finding  its  way  into  the  records  of  the 
General  I^nd  Office. 

March  3,  1911,  came  the  threat  of  Democratic  congressional  iuvestigaticNi 
into  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  impeachment  of  Ballinger. 

March  7  Ballinger  resigned  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  took  with  him 
to  private  life  the  highest  encomiums  of  President  Taft  upon  his  patriotic  devo- 
tion  to  public  duty.    Walter  L.  Fisher  was  appointed  as  his  succeBSor. 

June  27,  1911,  Fred  Dennett,  United  States  Land  Commissioner,  announced 
his  decision,  holding  that  the  Cunningham  coal-land  claims  were  fraudulent 

While  the  Interior  Department  w^as  withholding  its  decision  in  the  Cunning- 
ham claims,  parties  interested  in  the  Alaskan  coal  fields  were  active. 

Baffled  in  acquiring  the  ownership  of  the  coal  lands,  those  in  interest  planned 
to  secure  control  of  the  water  front  commanding  approach  and  access  to  the 
coal  lands. 

President  Roosevelt,  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  this  water  front  to 
the  public,  upon  discovery  of  the  preliminary  moves  by  R.  S.  Ryan  and  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  syndicate  to  acquire  it,  on  February  23,  1909,  placed  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  land-grabbers  by  proclamation  including  it  in  the 
Chugach  National  Forest. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1911,  the  country  was  shocked  to  learn  that  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1910,  President  Taft  had  signed  an  Executive  order,  reversing  the 
action  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  throwing  open  12,800  acres  of  laud,  covering 
the  water  front  of  Controller  Bay,  the  only  available  natural  harbor  affording 
an  approach  to  the  coal  fields  in  which  were  located  the  fraudulent  Cunninc- 
ham  claims. 

It  was  the  usual  practice  of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  other  Presidents, 
whenever  they  restored  public  land  to  entry  and  sale,  to  do  so  by  proclamation, 
not  by  Executive  order,  and  to  include  in  such  proclamation  a. provision  that 
the  land  thus  restored  to  entry  and  sale  should  not  be  subject  to  entry  for  00 
days  after  the  date  of  proclamation  restoring  it  to  entry,  thus  giving  ample 
public  notice  to  all  people  who  might  desire  to  file  on  such  lands. 

These  Executive  precedents  were  violated  in  reversing  Roosevelt's  order  and 
restoring  the  Controller  Bay  lands  to  private  entry.  This  the  President  did  by 
secret  Executive  order  and  not  by  proclamation. 

Mr.  Fred  Dennett,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  testified  July 
10,  1911,  before  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  De|>artment  of 
the  Interior  that  the  Executive  order,  as  originally  prepared  for  the  Pre««ident'8 
signature,  contained  the  usual  60-day  notice  to  prospective  settlers,  but  was 
omitted  from  the  Executive  order  when  finally  signed  by  the  President. 

An  Executive  order  is  not  necessarily  published.  A  proclamation  is.  An 
Executive  order  restoring  land  to  entry  is  merely  transmitted  to  the  land  offices 
and  to  the  heads  of  various  bureaus.  In  this  case  the  Executive  order  was 
issued  October  28,  1910.  It  was  not  made  public.  It  was  five  days  thereaft<*r 
before  it  was  put  in  the  mails  to  be  transmitted  to  the  land  office  at  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

This  is  what  was  being  done  in  Washington.    Turn  now  to  Alaska. 

It  is  now  known  that  on  the  very  day  the  order  was  mailed  in  Washington 
James  J.  Ryan,  a  brother  of  Richard  Ryan,  with  dummy  entrymen,  went  ujwn 
and  began  a  survey  of  the  lands  fronting  on  Controller  Bay  and  filed  upon  the 
particular  water  front  which  commands  practically  the  one  approach,  and 
hence,  in  eiTect,  constitutes  the  key  to  the  coal  fields  in  which  were  located  the 
Cunningham  claims. 

That  he  knew  in  advance  that  there  was  a  scheme  afoot  here  in  Washington 
to  withdraw  the  Controller  Bay  lands  from  the  forest  reserve  and  throw  them 
open  to  entry,  that  he  was  advised  step  by  step  as  the  scheme  was  consum- 
mated, and  received  advice  direct  from  Washington  the  very  day  the  President 
signed  the  order,  seems  beyond  question.  The  nearest  telegraph  station  is  100 
miles  from  Controller  Bay.    James  J.  Ryan  must  have  had  all  preparations 
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made,  his  surveyors  engaged  and  in  waiting  and  ready  to  move  when  the  word 
came  from  Washington. 

Why  the  President  did  not  issue  a  proclamation  and  make  his  release  of  these 
lands  public  remains  a  mystery. 

Why  there  was  omitted  from  his  order  opening  these  lands  to  entry  the 
60-day  provision,  within  which  no  filing  could  be  made  upon  these  lands,  is 
not  known. 

How  James  J.  Ryan  secured  Information  far  enough  in  advance  to  enable 
him  to  be  on  the  ground  at  Controller  Bay  ready  to  enter  upon  those  lands  as 
eoon  as  the  order  was  signed  may  appear  later. 

Just  what  may  t>e  the  relation,  If  any,  of  Dick  Ryan  and  James  J.  Ryan  to 
the  Morgan-Gugg^iheim  interests,  the  real  parties  back  of  the  Cunningham  con- 
splracy,  will  doubtless  ultimately  be  proven. 

How  the  President  was  induced  to  reverse,  set  aside,  and  annul  the  action 
of  his  predecessor,  and  that,  too,  by  a  course  of  proceeding  which  excluded  the 
public  and  opened  the  way  for  favored  parties  to  get  possession  of  this  strategic 
position  at  Controller  Bay,  may  never  be  known. 

Whether  the  protracted  delay  of  the  Cunningham  decision  had  any  relation 
to  the  successful  grabbing  of  the  Controller  Bay  lands  may  api)ear  when  all 
the  facts  have  been  uncovered  by  the  investigation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  parties  to  the  coal-land 
frauds  well  knew  that,  next  to  securing  the  Cunningham  claims,  title  to  the 
lands  on  Controller  Bay  would  place  them  in  a  commanding  position  over  all 
the  coal  fields  in  question. 

Heir  to  the  Roosevelt  policies,  as  a  presidential  candidate  Mr.  Taft  was  a 
pronounced  progressive  and  the  leading  and  most  enthusiastic  Roosevelt  cham- 
pion ^om  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  campaign. 

Three  months  before  he  was  inaugurated  Roosevelt^s  Cabinet  seemed  certain 
of  being  retained  by  Taft.  Three  months  after  he  was  inaugurated  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  there  ever  had  been  any  well-known  Roosevelt  ijolicies. 

He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  oath  of  olhce  than  he  nacrlficed  the  progressive 
cause  for  the  supiK>rt  of  Aldrlch  and  Cannon  and  their  reactionary  program. 

Rebuked  at  the  |x>lls  in  the  election  of  1010,  he  foolishly  tried  to  buy  back  with 
post-office  appointments  the  supiK)rt  of  the  progressives  in  Congress,  which  he 
had  lost  when  he  abandoned  progressive  policies. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  is  now  seeking  to  regain  the  lost  confidence  of  the  public 
by  Cabinet  changes.  In  the  hope  that  the  i)eople  will  forget. 

The  President's  conrse  has  been  vacillating  and  without  definite  policy  be- 
cause, apparently,  there  has  been  throughout  his  administration  no  deep  con- 
viction other  thiin  the  hour  makes  appear  expedient 

His  conduct  of  the  pending  legislation  is  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  that 
which  has  marked  his  whole  course  as  President.  Reciprocity  is  a  popular 
catchword.    The  President  seized  upon  it. 

He  made  an  Elxecutive  compact  the  basis  not  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  but  of  a 
tariff  bill.  Upon  this  false  basis  he  seeks  to  force  it  through  Congress  without 
amendment  or  change. 

As  a  treaty  it  should  have  come  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
As  a  tariff  bill  it  should  have  been  considered  by  the  House  and  Senate  with 
due  regard  to  every  industry  affected  and  subject  to  whatever  amendment  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  fair  and  Just  legislation. 

It  was  thrust  uiK>n  the  last  Congress  at  the  close  of  a  short  session,  when 
there  was  absolutely  no  time  for  its  consideration,  followed  with  the  threat  of 
an  extra  session  if  it  were  not  Jammed  through,  in  obedience  to  Executive 
orders. 

And  now  we  are  again  threatened  that  any  amendment  of  this  tariff  legisla- 
tion, any  attempt  to  so  change  this  measure  as  to  make  it  in  some  degree  more 
Just  and  equitable,  will  be  met  with  Executive  veto. 

Sir,  In  letter  and  spirit  tX\\s  measure  violates  every  principle  and  every  prom- 
ise of  the  Republican  platform,  express  or  implied,  and  every  printed  or  si)oken 
word  and  inducement  employed  to  secure  the  votes  necessary  to  tlect  William  H. 
Taft  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  and  the  Canadian  pact  upon  which  it  is  based  are  cruelly  unjust  to 
33,000,000  |)eople  engaged  in  and  dependent  upon  agriculture.  They  are  fighting 
for  Blrople  Justice,  with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  In  such  a  warfare  they  are  en- 
titled to  employ  every  legitimate  weapon. 

And  for  whose  benefit  is  agriculture  to  suffer?  Ah,  sir,  the  real  beneficiaries 
are  coming  into  view  a  little  more  clearl>  day  by  day.    Since  the  President's  ad- 
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ujissioQ  at  Indianapolis  July  4  that  this  bill  pi^omises  nothing  for  the  consumer, 
the  real  parties  to  profit  are  l>egiuniiig  to  be  a  little  more  clearly  distingiilFh- 
able.    They  are  nil-powerful ;  call  the  roll. 

Joined  with  the  Executive  to  force  this  bill  through  Congress  are  the  news- 
papers, having  a  real  grievance  and  frankly  admitting  their  selfish  intere;^. 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars;  the  railroads;  the  overprotected  manu- 
facturers; and  i)racticaliy  every  trust  and  combination  backed  by  Morgan  and 
Morgan  influences. 

The  President  allied  himself  with  these  same  interests  in  the  tariff  legislation 
of  1909;  with  these  same  interests  when  he  defeated  the  tax  on  individafil  in- 
comes that  session ;  with  these  same  interests  when  he  proposed  and  attempted 
to  force  through  Congress  the  railway  rate  bill  in  1910 ;  with  these  same  inter- 
ests in  the  long  and  heart-sickening  affair  In  Alaska,  the  end  of  which  no  man 
knoweth;  and  with  the  power  greater  than  all  back  of  these  same  interests, 
when  he,  on  June  22,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Bankers'  Association, 
oi^enly  announced  his  support  of  the  Aldrlch-Morgan  credit-controlling  monopoly 
of  all  monopolies. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  the  record  of  this  administration  to  no  pood 
purpose  if  I  have  not  made  it  plain  that  the  great  issue  for  which  Roosevelt 
appealed  to  the  public  conscience,  for  which  the  progressives  have  been  fighting 
for  years,  is  not  the  tariff,  not  railway  regulation,  not  conservation.  It  is  these: 
but,  O  sir,  it  is  more  than  all  these  combined.  It  is  for  justice,  eternal  and 
everlasting  justice,  for  every  human  being  against  organized  selfishness  and 
power. 

I  will  have  no  quarrel  with  men.  I  attack  no  individual.  But,  sir,  no  emi- 
nence of  position  in  any  party  or  in  government  shall  protect  from  deserved 
criticism  the  bad  record  of  any  public  servant. 

If  we  who  oppose  this  legislation  were  seeking  the  easier  way  In  public  life, 
with  the  newspapers  arrayed  so"  generally  in  support  of  it,  we  should  have 
quietly  acquiesced.  But,  sir,  I  have  never  sought  the  easy  way.  Against  every 
attempt  to  strengthen  and  entrench  special  interests,  In  whatever  form  it  Is 
presented,  whether  it  be  a  winning  or  a  losing  fight,  I  shall  oppose  it  to  the 
end. 

And  so  I  say  regarding  this  bill.  No  man  should  mistake  the  true  meaning 
of  the  contest  Involved.  It  is  more  than  a  question  of  tariff  ratea  It  is  bigger 
than  a  mere  opportunity  for  party  advantage.  It  is  the  fight  between  the 
plain  people  and  confederated  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  on  another  day  address  myself  more  particularly  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  to  the  amendments  which  I  shali  submit  to  l)e 
Incorporated  in  it. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill,  but  before  offering  the  amendment  I  desire  to  submit  a 
few  general  observations  upon  the  measure. 

This  Canadian  bill  takes  the  tariff  off  of  the  articles  that  are  not  controUeii 
by  trusts,  and  retains  the  tariff  on  the  articles  that  are.  It  removes  the  duties 
from  the  commodities  the  price  of  which  has  never  been  materially  advanced 
because  of  such  duties  and  retains  them  on  the  articles  the  prices  of  which 
have  been  increased  to  the  American  consumer  by  the  duties.  It  puts  the 
products  of  the  American  farmer  on  the  free  list  and  gives  the  trusts  and  com- 
binations, to  which  he  sells  his  products,  the  benefit  of  a  high  protective  doty. 
It  makes  the  American  farmer  sell  his  own  products  in  his  own  home  marlcet 
in  free  competition  with  the  Canadian,  his  great  competitor,  and  refuses  to 
permit  that  farmer  to  buy  the  things  which  he  must  have  In  the  freer  marlcet 
which  his  competitor  enjoys.  With  the  exception  of  the  newspapers,  which 
will  get  free  print  paper,  and  the  northern  railroads  that  will  haul  Canadian 
products  into  our  markets,  the  interests  that  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
this  Canadian  agreement  are  the  Meat  Trust,  the  brewers,  and  the  northern 
millers.  These  industries  are  given  free  raw  material,  and  high  duties  are  still 
retained  on  the  articles  they  make  from  these  free  raw  materials.  The  packers 
get  free  cattle  and  retain  a  high  duty  on  dressed  meats.  The  brewer  gets  free 
barley  and  retains  a  protective  duty  on  the  product  of  his  breweries.  The  miller 
gets  free  wheat  and  still  retains  his  protective  duty  on  fiour.  The  Linseed 
Oil  Trust  gets  free  fiaxseed  and  retains  the  duty  on  its  Unseed  oil.  The  profit* 
of  all  these  concerns  are  thereby  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
farmer,  but  the  price  of  their  manufactured  products  is  not  reduced  to  the 
American  consumer. 
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The  President  has  said  upon  various  occasions  that  the  treaty  would  not  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  famier*s  products  aud  ttiat  it  would  decrease  the  cost  of 
living.  A  statement  coming  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  accepted 
by  many  people  without  hesitation  as  true.  The  people  are  loath  to  scrutinise 
It  with  the  critical  care  that  they  would  if  it  came  from  a  less  exalted  source. 
They  can  not  realize  that  a  man  holding  that  high  office  would  utter  .an 
absurdity.  And  while  the  President,  in  his  Indianapolis  speech,  modified  his 
former  i^tements,  he  has  never  explained  how  it  is  that  the  cost  of  flour  and 
meat  Is  to  be  reduced  by  taking  the  tariff  off  of  wheat  and  cattle  without  re- 
dadng  the  price  of  the  wheat  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  YiCB  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Is  the  Senator  from  Kansas  quite  sure  of  his 
quotation  from  the  President?  As  I  have  understood  the  President's  remarks, 
and  I  have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  them,  he  said  "  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill  will  not  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.'* 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  was  his  statement  In  the  Indianapolis  speech. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  have  rend  that  statement  many  times. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  not  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Mldiigan.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
frcmi  Kiansas  has  examined  the  matter  carofuUy. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes;  I  have.  If  the  President  had  stated  that  this  agreement 
of  his  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  farmers'  products,  but  would  not  decrease 
the  cost  of  living,  his  statement^ would  have  been  more  nearly  correct.  This 
legislation  will  to  some  extent,  in  my  opinion,  reduce  the  price  of  the  farmers' 
wheat,  but  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  the  flour  which  the  American  consumer 
buys.  It  will  reduce  the  price  of  the  barley  which  the  farmer  sells  to  the  brew- 
ers, and  will  add  that  much  more  to  the  brewers'  profits.  It  may  reduce  the 
price  which  the  packers  pay  for  cattle,  but  it  will  not  reduce  a  penny  a  hun- 
dred the  price  which  the  consumer  pays  for  the  meat  that  he  buys  from 
the  packer.  The  only  conclusion  that  anyone  can  form  from  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  Is  that  It  is  Intended  to  reduce  the  price  that  the  packer  and 
the  brewer  and  the  miller  pay  to  the  farmer  for  the  products  of  bis  fiirui.  but 
Is  not  Intended  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  commodities  that  the  packer,  brewer, 
and  miller  sell  to  the  American  consume.  This  is  the  only  intelligent  conclu- 
sion that  can  be  drawn  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  DixoH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
to  listen  to  this  speech.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Montana  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Borah,  Bourne,  Briggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bumham,  Clapp, 
Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson,  Cullom,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Gore, 
Oronna,  Heyburn,  La  FoUette,  Lippitt,  I^odge,  McCumber,  Mcliean,  Martin  of 
Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Nelson,  Newlauds,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman, 
Page.  Penrose,  Perkins^  Pomerene,  Rajmer.  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of  Michigan, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Swason,  Taylor,  Warren,  Watson, 
Williams,  Works. 

Mr.  Bubnham.  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gallinger]  is  away 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  and  I  wish  this  announcement  to  con- 
tinue for  the  present. 

Mr.  Page.  I  again  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  Is  absent 
from  the  Chamber  attending  the  Lorimer  investigation.  I  was  also  requested 
to  state  that  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  absent  from 
the  Chamber  for  the  same  reason. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Forty-seven  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present.    The  Senator  from  Kansas  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  an  elaborate  speech  upon  the 
general  phases  of  this  proposition.  The  Record  has  been  filled  with  unanswer- 
able arguments  by  the  Senators  from  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota;  by  Mr.  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Iowa;  and  other& 
These  arguments  have  not  been  answered,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  go  over 
the  ground  that  they  have  so  completely  covered.    I  will  v^t  support  this  bill 
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as  it  is,  because  as  a  revision  of  the  tariff  it  is  a  deception  and  a  fraud,  as  a 
revenue  measure  it  is  a  failure,  and  as  a  free-trade  proposition  it  is  neither 
equitable  nor  Just.  This  measure  maintains  the  indefensible  duties  on  certain 
manufactured  articles  that  were  provided  in  the  Poyne-Aldrich  bill.  The  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  of  its  authors  is  to  satisfy,  temporarily  at  least,  the  demand  of 
the  public  for  a  tariff  revision  by  taking  the  duties  off  farm  products,  though 
the  American  people  have  never  complained  of  those  duties,  and  to  leave  the 
great  manufacturers,  who  are  the  principal  beneficiaries  not  only  of  the  high 
tariff  duties  but  also  of  these  reductions,  to  enjoy  still  the  high  rates  that  they 
now  have.  If  this  had  been  an  honest  effort  to  relieve  the  American  people  from 
the  burdens  of  excessive  tariff  taxation,  the  high  duties  on  trust-controlled 
products  would  have  been  first  attacked.  But  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  American 
Woolen  Go.,  the  Steel  Trust,  the  Smelters'  Trust,  the  Rubber  Trust,  and  all  of 
these  great  concerns  that  have  monopolized  the  American  market  and  used 
high  protective  duties  to  charge  excessive  prices  to  the  American  people,  are 
left  untouched,  while  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
majority  In  both  branches  of  Congress  have  Joined  in  an  attack  on  the  duties  of 
the  agricultural  schedule — duties  that  have  never  been  a  burden  to  tiie  Ameri- 
can people  because  they  have  never  greatly  Increased  the  price  of  the  products 
upon  which  they  were  imposed.  Democratic  leaders  have  for  half  a  century 
made  violent  attacks  on  the  duties  that  protect  the  "  manufacturing  barons  **  of 
the  East,  but  now  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
burdens  of  which  they  have  so  bitterly  complained,  they  refuse  to  do  it  The 
combination  on  this  fioor  between  certain  standpat  Republicans  representing 
great  manufacturing  States  and  a  majority  of  the  Democrats  has,  we  are  told, 
decided  that  no  amendments  shall  be  attached  to  this  Canadian  bill,  and  that 
soon  after  it  Is  passed  Congress  is  to  adjourn. 

This  combination  is  to  visit  its  wrath  on  the  farmer  and  give  the  trusts  a 
chance  to  escape  any  immediate  disturbance.  If  the  plan  succeeds,  the  stand- 
patters save  their  high  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  the  President  gets  eveo 
with  the  insurgent  farmer  of  the  West  and  makes  Mends  with  the  newspapeiv— 
a  friendship  which  he  has  sorely  needed  during  the  last  two  years — and  the 
Democrats  are  given  an  issue  for  the  campaign  next  year,  which  is  the  thing 
they  most  desire.  They  will  point  with  pride  to  the  record  which  the  House  baa 
made,  and  incidentally  this  proud  record  of  the  House  may  call  favorable  atten- 
tion to  the  qualifications  of  its  Speaker  for  the  Presidency.  Against  this  com- 
bination I  protest  with  all  the  vehemence  I  can  command.  It  ought  not  to  suc- 
ceed. Some  good  men  have  been  drawn  into  this  net  They  ought  to  get  ont 
of  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  secure  some  sound,  wholesome  tariff  legislation ;  and 
if  the  Democratic  Members  of  this  body  are  more  interested  in  securing  such 
legislation  than  in  preserving  a  campaign  issue,  we  will  get  it.  But  I  fear  they 
are  not.    The  Washington  Times  on  July  10  said : 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  July  10,' 1911.] 

TAFT  PASSES  WORD  HB  WILL  USE  VETO — PRESIDENT   MAKES  IT  KKOWN   HE  WILL  SEND  BACK 

ALL   BILLS   EXCEPT  RECIPROCITY. 

President  Taft  has  sent  word  to  the  Senate  that  he  will  veto  such  separate  scbednle 
hills  as  the  Senate  may  pass  this  session  after  it  passes  the  reciprocity  agreement 

The  President  has  commnnicated  ttiis  to  some  of  ttie  leading  Senators  on  the  r^pil^ 
side.  The  statement  that  he  was  taking  this  position  in  his  talks  with  leading  resnlan 
was  made  to-day  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  regalar  Senators. 

This  statement  may  be  true.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  the  article  says 
the  President  will  veto  "  such  separate  bills."  He  does  not  say,  and  he  never 
has  said,  that  he  would  veto  his  reciprocity  bill  if  it  also  reduced  duties  that 
ought  to  be  taken  off  of  other  articles,  such  as  augnr,  woolens,  and  cottons.  let 
the  only  excuse  that  has  been  offered  for  a  refusal  to  amend  this  bill  is  that  If 
any  amendment,  regardless  of  its  merits,  is  attached  to  the  bill  Mr.  Tnft  will 
veto  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  statement,  but  do  believe  it  is  put  forth  here  a* 
an  excuse  to  prevent  legislation  and  thei^by  preserve  the  very  desirable  cam- 
paign issue  of  the  tariff.  And  I  predict,  now,  that  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  out  of 
the  way  there  will  be  some  very.skillful  Jockeying  to  fix  the  resi)oi:.siblllty  for 
the  failure  of  the  legislation  which  our  Democratic  friends  claim  so  much  to 
desire  and  which  their  standpat  associates  are  assured  will  not  be  consumniatai 
I  await  with  Interest  the  maneuvers  of  the  allied  forces  that  are  now  prevent- 
ing effective  reductions  of  biirdensome  duties  by  refusing  to  amend  this  bill 
The  standpatters  will  be  entirely  willing  for  "separate  bills"  to  pass  provided 
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there  are  provisions  in  them  upon  which  the  President  can  with  some  consistency 
base  a  veto,  while  their  Democratic  allies  will  see  that  such  provisions  are  In 
the  bills  that  may  pass.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  conspiracy  against  desirable 
legislation  will  fail.  The  most  likely  means  of  preventing  It  will  be  the  giving 
of  sufficient  publicity  to  the  plan. 

Reciprocity  Is  a  popular  phrase  with  the  American  people.  The  tariff  policy 
which  bears  that  name  was  first  given  a  prominent  place  in  our  political  affairs 
by  the  late  James  G.  Blaine,  and  William  McKinley  also  added  much  to  Its 
popularity.  Little  did  these  great  men  dream  that  this  term  which  they  popu- 
larized would  be  used  as  a  weapon  by  a  Republican  President  to  destroy  the 
protective  policy  to  the  success  of  which  they  had  contributed  so  much.  The 
reciprocity  which  Blaine  and  McKinley  advocated  sought  to  enlarge  the  markets 
for  the  surplus  products  of  the  American  farm  as  well  as  the  American  factory, 
and  not  to  throw  op^n  the  American  markets  to  the  foreign  farmer  without  any 
compensation  whatever.  The  original  idea  of  reciprocity  was  that  we  should 
open  our  markets  upon  favorable  terms  to  noncompetitive  articles  in  order  that 
we  might  secure  advantageous  markets  for  our  surplus  with  the  contracting 
country.  To  find  markets  for  our  productive  energies  was  the  purpose  of  the 
fathers  of  the  reciprocity  idea.  Blaine  and  McKinley  were  stanch  protection- 
ists. They  sought  to  develop  the  latent  resources  of  our  country.  To  bring  into 
activity  our  dormant  wealth,  high  duties  were  placed  on  the  importation  of 
manufactured  articles  which  could  be  successfully  produced  by  our  own  people. 
To  encourage  the  development  of  our  industries,  to  bring  into  activity  our  latent 
resources,  has  been  the  great  purpose  of  the  protective  policy. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  either  ought  to  have  a 
quorum  here  or  we  should  adjourn.  I  shall  either  move  an  adjournment  or  ask 
for  a  quorum.    I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  moves  that  the  Senate  do 
now  adjourn.     [Putting  the  question.1     The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Clabk  of  Wyoming  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  am  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stonel,  who  is  absent,  and  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Wabbkn  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Foster],  and  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  a  general  imir  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Frye.]  I  transfer  that  pair  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Terrell]  and  vote.  I  vote 
•*  nay." 

Mr.  Overman.  I  desire  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Simmons]  is 
unavoidably  absent.    He  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burtonl. 

I  also  desire  to  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Ix)uisiana  [Mr.  Foster]  is 
unavoidably  absent  on  public  busine^ss,  as  is  also  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Johnston ]. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  have  a  |>air  with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Chilton]. 
I  understand  that  if  he  were  here  he  would  vote  **  nay,"  ho  I  shall  vote.  I  vote 
"  nay." 

Mr.  Page.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dllllnghanil  Is  necessarily 
absent  on  business  of  the  Senate.  He  is  pairetl  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTtR.  I  desire  to  state  that  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jones],  is  engaged  in  the  Ix>rimer  InveHtlgation,  and  is  there- 
fore necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  Warren.  Mr.  President,  while  it  is  true,  as  I  have  stated,  that  I  have  a 
I«ir  with  the  Senator  from  Ix)uislana  [Mr.  Foster],  I  think  In  this  instance  his 
vote  would  be  the  same  as  nilni».     I  therefore  vote.     I  vote  '*  nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  7,  nays  42,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  7.— Bourne,  Bristow,  Dixon,  Groniia,  McCUnnlwr,  Nelson,  and  Smith  of 
Michigan.  • 

Xays,  4?.— Bacon,  Borah,  Briggs.  Brown.  Burnham.  Chamberlain,  Crane,  Cul- 
berson, Cullom.  Cummins,  i:iTtls.  Gore,  (iuggenheim,  lleyburn,  Johnson  of 
Maine.  T^  Follette,  Lippitt,  I/)dge,  Mcliean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of 
New  Jersey,  Nixon.  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  IVnnwe.  Perkins,  Polndexter, 
Ponierene,  Rayner,  Reed,  Root.  Shively,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor, 
Townsend.  Warren.  Wittson,  Wetniore,  and  Williams. 
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Not  voting,  ^2. — Bailey,  Bankbead,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Bryan,  Burton,  Chil- 
ton, Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crawford,  Davis,  Dilliugbam, 
du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Gamble,  Hitchcock,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Jones.  Kenyon,  Kern,  Lea,  I>orimer,  Myers,  Newlands,  O' Gorman, 
Owen,  I*aynter,  Percy,  Richardson,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Terrell,  Thornton,  Tillman,  and  Works. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  during  all  the  years  of  our  history,  the  belierers 
in  protection  have  argued  with  the  American  farmer  that  it  was  to  his  interest 
to  sustain  that  policy,  because  the  development  of  our  industrial  life  and  the 
building  up  of  our  manufacturing  enterprises  would  create  for  him  a  home 
market  for  the  products  of  his  farm;  and  while  he  was  not  getting  a  direct 
material  advantage  from  protection,  he  would  secure  a  better  price  for  his 
products  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  be 
would  not  then  have  to  depend  upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  his  sun^as, 
but  would  have  a  market  of  his  own  close  at  hand.  This  argument  has  had 
great  weight  with  the  American  farmer,  and  he  has  been  the  stanch  supporter 
of  the  protective  tariff.  And  in  this  I  believe  he  has  been  wise.  I  am  a  believer 
in  the  policy  of  protection  I  have  frequently  said,  and  I  say  now  without 
hesitation,  that  in  my  Judgment  the  protective  tariff  has  contributed  more  to  our 
material  prosperity  than  any  other  policy  our  Government  has  ever  adopted. 
Under  its  influence  our  industries  have  developed  with  marvelous  and  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  In  material  progress  we  are  50  years  ahead  of  what  we  would 
have  been  if  protection  had  not  been  our  national  policy.  Its  success  has  beeo 
due  largely  to  the  loyal  support  of  the  American  farmer,  and  now,  when  the 
market  that  he  has  heli>ed  to  create  is  at  hand,  it  is  proposed  by  those  who  have 
been  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system  to  turn  that  market  over 
to  the  Canadian.  They  take  from  the  farmer  that  which  he  has  helped  to 
create,  and  which  has  been  held  up  to  him  as  his  future  hope  and  reward, 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  foreigner.  They  not  only  rob  him  of  his  rights,  but  do 
so  with  an  insulting  insolence.  There  never  has  been  an  illustration  of  grosser 
political  perfidy.  I  for  one  will  not  be  a  party  to  it.  I  am  a  Republican,  and 
I  still  believe  In  protection;  but  while  I  believe  in  the  protective  tariff,  I  protest 
against  that  policy  being  made  the  handmaiden  of  greed  and  avarice.  And  It  is 
a  source  of  gi*eat  pride  to  me  that  when,  through  the  greed  and  selfishness  of 
m«i,  this  great  party  policy  began  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  promoting  monopoly 
and  imposing  upon  the  American  people  excessive  prices  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  Republican  Party,  in  its  national  convention,  met  its  responsibility  by 
a  new  declaration  on  the  tariff  question,  namely : 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  Ib  best  maintained  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  aad 
abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  IndustrlcR. 

I  believe  that  to  be  the  wisest  declaration  ever  set  forth  by  a  national  con- 
vention on  the  tariff  question.  It  preserves  and  maintains  the  protective  system 
as  advocated  by  Hamilton,  Clay,  Lincoln^  Blaine,  and  McKinley,  and  it  will 
also  protect  the  American  people  from  the  extortion  of  monopoly. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Michigan.  I  simply  desire  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  when  we  were  preparing  the  last  tariff  law  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
was  expressed  in  this  Chnmber  over  certain  reports  that  were  made  by  boards 
of  trade  and  chambers  of  commerce  in  Europe  bearing  upon  the  wages  of  tbe 
workingmen  in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  of  Europe  and  the  cost  and 
manner  of  their  living.  I  have  looked  over  these  reports  very  carefully,  and  I 
find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  boards  of  trade  of  Germany  have  said 
that  the  manner  of  living  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  workini?- 
man  was  very  much  superior  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  German  in  his 
own  home,  and  that  that  element  should  also  be  considered  upon  the  question  of 
fixing  our  tariff  duties. 

Mr.  Bristow,  That  would  necessarily  be  covered  by  the  wages,  for  If  the 
American  laborer  did  not  get  better  wages  than  the  German  he  could  not  live 
better  than  the  German.  He  must  necessarily  have  more  nay.  So  that  element 
of  the  cost  of  production  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  was  covered  by  the 
Republican  national  platform  declaration. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  I  suppose  it  is  a  part  of  the  political  creed  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  that  high  standard  of  living  should  be  main- 
tained? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Certainly.  , 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  And  that  is  not  equaled  by  any  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Certainly;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  wish  to  learn  whether  the  Senator  thinks  that  he  should 
be  bound  by  his  own  definition?  We  will  suppose  that  an  article  can  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  Just  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  in  China.  Would 
the  Senator  say,  then,  that  if  the  cost  of  production  should  be  the  same  in  each 
country  the  article  should  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  the  dement  of  revenue  would  come  in  then,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCuMBEK.  Oh,  yes;  I  am  speaking  of 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  if  the  cost  of  production,  considering  the  American  stand- 
ard of  wages,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith],  is  more 
here  than  in  other  countries,  I  think  that  difference  in  the  cost  should  be  cov- 
ered by  a  protective  duty.  If  the  cost  is  no  greater  here  because  of  the  superior 
efficiency  of  American  workmen  or  superior  advantages  due  to  machinery,  and 
so  forth,  then  that  industry  needs  no  protective  tariff,  and  the  question  of  a 
i;ustom8  tax  for  revenue  is  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  is  100 
cents  in  this  country  and  the  actual  cost  of  producing  it  is  100  cents  in  China ; 
that  the  American  standard  of  living  requires  a  profit  of  10  cents  upon  the 
production  of  that  article  that  It  may  be  malnained,  while  the  standard  of  living 
in  China  requires  only  a  profit  of  1  cent ;  then  the  Senator  must  see  and  must 
admit  that  his  standard  would  not  be  just  in  all  respects ;  otherwise  we  would 
be  forced  to  the  same  standard  of  living  that  the  Chinaman  is  satisfied  with,  if 
we  adopted  the  Senator's  rule.  Is  it  not  a  much  better  rule  to  say  that  the 
protective  tariff  should  be  one  that  simply  protects,  that  is  sufficiently  high  to 
give  a  reasonable  profit,  and  one  that  is  sufficiently  low  to  prevent  an  exorbitant 
or  excessive  charge  to  the  consumer?  When  we  take  that  as  a  standard,  rather 
than  the  cost  of  production,  we  have  something  that  we  can  all  understand,  and 
we  have  something  that  is  applicable  to  our  conditions  and  which  is  just  and 
fair. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I,  as  a  Republican  and  as  a  protectionist, 
have  never  agreed  to  that  part  of  the  Republican  platform,  which  has  been 
Reveral  times  referred  to  here  as  the  standard  of  Republicanism,  that  the 
measure  of  protection  in  every  instance  should  be  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
producing  an  article  at  home  and  abroad  without  reference  to  reasonable  profits 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  read  that  part  of  the  platform  again.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  has  forgotten  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  national  plat- 
form wliich  I  indorse. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  That  is,  plus  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  part  with  reference  to  a  reasonable' profit  to  American  in- 
dustries. I  indorse  that  provision.  That  provision  has  been  criticized  by  tariff 
revisionists  as  being  unnecessary. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Pardon  me ;  the  reason  that  I  brought  that  out  was  that  there 
are  some  fairly  good  Republicans  who  repudiate  the  added  provision,  and  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  agrees  with  me  upon  the  necessity  of  that  added  provision, 
which  recognizes  the  propriety  of  maintaining  our  higher  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  And  I  believe  that  every  industry  should  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  thrive  and  fiourish  in  this  country  of  ours;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  our  laws  should  operate  so  as  to  put  that  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  who  can  combine  and  charge  excessive  and  exorbirant  prices  for  their 
products  to  the  consumer. 

I  can  understand  that  there  may  be  instances  where  this  rule  can  not  be  ap- 
plied, but  in  the  assertion  of  a  general  principle  you  can  not  take  into  consid- 
eration every  Incident  that  might  arise  in  framing  a  law  under  that  general 
principle.  It  is  well  known  that  I  am  in  favor  of  free  lumber.  Ton  can  not, 
according  to  my  theory,  apply  this  principle  to  the  lumber  production,  for  the 
reason — ^and  I  think  the  Senator  fk'om  North  Dakota  and  myself  will  agree  on 
this,  although  many  ot  our  associates  may  disagree  with  us — ^that  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  lumber  is  made  is  becoming  very  scarce  and  ultimately  will 
be  exhausted  in  this  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  It  will  be  exhausted. 
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Mr.  Bristow.  Yes,  exhausted ;  and  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  that  raw  ma- 
terial which  can  not  be  reproduced,  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  conaervedf  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  lumber  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There 
will  be  differences  of  opinion  among  protectionists  as  to  what  exceptions  should 
be  made,  as  there  are  such  differences  now,  but  there  should  be  no  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  principle. 

I  thinis  that  planlc  in  our  platform  the  best  guide  that  has  ever  been  set  up  by 
a  political  party  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  for  the  fixing  of  tariff  duties. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  should  lilse  to  say  that  I  think  tliat 
that  declaration  at  Chicago  pleased  all  the  critics  of  the  protective  policy  and 
displeased  all  of  those  who  feel  that  the  policy  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country.    I  always  regretted  that  that  declaration  was  made;  I  never  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  it  for  a  moment  since  it  was  made,  and  I  shall  not  regard 
It  as  my  cue  for  such  tariff  legislation  as  I  feel  ought  to  be  undertaken. 
Mr.  Borah.  We  are  all  insurgents,  then,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view? 
Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  think  that  may  be  true  of  everyone  in  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  Bristow.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  opinions  of  my  Republican  associates 
here  on  the  Republican  platform.    I  have  been  standing  on  it  since  it  was  issued. 
I  indorsed  it  during  the  campaign  and  fought  for  its  observance  two  years  ago, 
and  I  am  standing  for  it  and  defending  it  now. 
Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 
Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  kind  enough  to  explahi  on 
what  part  of  the  tariff  plank  of  that  platform  Republicans  stand  who  favor  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill? 
Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  They  are  on  the  far  end  of  the  teeter. 

Mr.  Bristow.  In  my  opinion 

Mr.  Nelson.  Did  that  platform  contemplate  a  farmers'  free-list  bill? 
Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Or  a  free-wool  bill? 

Mr,  Nelson.  Or  was  the  President  elected  on  a  pledge  to  pass  a  farmers'  free- 
list  bill?    I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator's  views  on  these  questions. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  undertake  to  give  the  Senator  my  view  in  rather  concrete 
form  as  I  proceed ;  but,  to  answer  his  question  direct  at  this  time,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  ever  was  a  declaration  made  in  any  Republican  platform  since 
the  party  was  organized  that  would  justify  a  tariff  bill  such  as  the  one  which  la 
now  before  the  Senate.  Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  question  fully  enough? 
Mr.  Nelson.  No;  I  want  to  know  what  apology  the  Senator  can  make  for 
the  Republicans  who  are  going  to  vote  for  the  reciprocity  bill? 
Mr.  Bristow.  There  is  no  apology  for  them. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  understood  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  on  what  plank  in  that  platform  those  Re- 
publicans stood. 
Mr.  Bristow.  They  are  not  standing  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Then,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they  have  all  crawled 
under  the  platform,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  think  they  are  avoiding  with  great  care  the  Republican  plat- 
form and  every  Republican  declaration  of  principles.  As  I  was  saying  of  this 
platform,  which  I  see  I  have  to  defend  against  some  of  my  Republican  asso- 
ciates, it  preserves  and  maintains  the  protective  system  as  advocated  by  Hamil- 
ton, Clay,  Lincoln,  Blaine,  and  McKlnley,  and  it  will  also  protect  the  American 
people  firom  the  extortion  of  monopoly. 

It  takes  out  the  evil  that  the  greed  and  avarice  of  men,  in  these  modem  times, 
have  injected  into  the  protective  system,  and  preserves  its  merits  and  advantages 
to  the  American  producer-  On  that  platform  I  stood  two  years  ago,  and  upon 
it  I  stand  now.  If  that  declaration  had  been  followed  then,  jind  excessive  duties 
reduced  to  that  level,  the  Republican  Party  would  not  now  be  in  the  minority 
in  the  lower  branch  of  the  American  Congress  and  threatened  with  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  the  next  election.  Then  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  and  protested 
against  the  violation  of  this  party  declaration  and  of  the  campaign  pledges  that 
were  made  following  it.  And  I  stand  here  now  and  denounce  that  violation  of 
our  party's  pledge  as  vigorously  as  I  did  then.  But  the  betrayal  of  the  party 
platform  at  that  time  by  refusing  to  reduce  the  duties  where  they  were  excefr 
sive  does  not  Justify  the  men  who  betrayed  it  in  engaging  in  this  free-trade 
propaganda  upon  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  embarked  by 
this  Canadian  agreement.    Fi:pm  an  indorsement  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill,  a 
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most  ultra  protective  niensure.  as  the  best  tariff  law  ever  enacted  by  an  American 
Congress,  to  the  ardent  advocacy  of  the  free-trade  measure  now  before  us,  is 
nn  example  of  political  gymnastics  rarely  witnessed  In  American  politics. 
Eighteen  months  ago  the  President,  the  senior  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Masf'achusetts,  who  I  greatly  regret  are  not  honoring  me  with  their  presence 
at  this  time,  and  others  were  denouncing  the  Republicans  who  voted  against 
the  high  duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  as  traitors  to  the  protective  principle 
and  the  Republican  Party,  while  now  they  have  joined  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  support  of  a  measure  which  their  Democratic  allies  declare  means  the 
utter  annihilation  of  the  protective-tariff  system.  I  leave  It  to  the  stand-pat 
Republicans  and  their  Democratic  cohorts  to  find  consistency  in  the  action  of 
the  President  and  his  leaders. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  present  some  of  the 
Senators  now  being  referred  to.  In  order  that  they  may  reply  to  these  Indict- 
ments, and  80  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Montana  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
qnornm.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Brlstow,  Bumham,  Clapp, 
Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson,  Cullom,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Gore, 
Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  La  Follette,  Lodge.  McCumber,  Mcl.«an,  Martin 
of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Nelson,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page, 
Penrose,  Perkins,  Polndexter,  Pomereue,  Rayner,  Reed,  Shlvely,  Smith  of 
Michigan,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore, 
Williams,  Works. 

Mr.  OvEBUAN.  I  again  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Simmons]  is  absent 
unavoidably,  and  I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Foster] 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Johnston]  are  absent  on  important  business 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  desire  this  statement  to  stand  for  the  day. 

Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  I  would  like  the  statement  which  I  formerly  made  as  to  the 
absence  of  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jones],  to  stand 
for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

The  Vice  President.  Forty-seven  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  Senator  from  Montana  may  bring  the  Senators  represent- 
ing eastern  manufacturing  States  Into  the  Chani)>er  by  a  roll  call,  but  he  can 
not  compel  them  to  listen  to  an  Indictment  to  which  they  know  they  can  make 
no  reply.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  within  my  power  to  change  a  word  of  this 
Canadian  bill.  It  will  pass  this  body  and  be  signed  by  the  President.  But 
while  the  Congress  is  giving  the  farmer  free  trade  I  ai)peal  to  the  Senate  to 
reduce  some  of  the  excessive  duties  on  trust -control  led  products  which  the 
American  people  are  comi>elled  to  buy.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  attach  a  few  para- 
graphs to  the  bin — paragraphs  that  In  no  way  change  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement;  that  do  not  change  a  line,  a  syllable,  or  a  letter  of  the  President's 
arrangement  w^lth  Canada,  but  that  do  take  off  from  the  manufactured  products 
In  this  country  some  of  the  excessive  protective  duties  that  they  now  enjoy,  and 
duties  that  are  a  burden  to  the  American  i>eopIe.  I  have  offered  amendments 
reducing  the  duties  on  sugar,  lead  products,  and  rubber.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  amendments  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins],  reducing 
the  duties  on  Iron  ore  and  steel  products,  and  the  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  WlHConslu  [Mr.  La  Follette] .  reducing  the  duties  on  woolens  and  cottons, 
and  any  other  amendment  that  seeks  to  reduce  the  duties  to  the  measure  fixed 
by  the  Republican  national  platform. 

So  I  now  offer  the  following  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  offers  the  following  amend- . 
ment,  which  the  Secretary  will  rejwrt. 

The  Secretaby.  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

8bc.  4.  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  there  ahall  faa 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  following  articles,  when  imported  from  anv  foreign 
country  into  the  United  States  or  Into  any  of  Its  possessions  except  the  rblllppme 
Islands  and  the  Inlands  of  Guam  and  Tntulla),  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely: 

Sugars,  tank  bottoma,  simps  of  cane  Juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada.  concrete  and 
concentrated  molasses,  testing  bv  the  polariscope  not  above  75*,  ninetv-flve  one-hun- 
drsdtha  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  additional  degree  shown  by  the  polarlscople 
test  up  to  98*.  thirty -Ave  one-thousandths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions 
of  a  octree  In  proportion:  and  aboTe  08*  by  the  polarlscople  test,  1  cent  and  seren 
buBdred  and  fifty-flTe  one-thousandths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  molasses  testing  not  aboTo 
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40*,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  testing  above  40°  and  not  above  66",  8  centa  per  gallon ;  teit- 
ing  above  66*,  6  cents  per  gallon.  Sugar  dralnlnga  and  angar  sweepings  sball  be  sabject  to 
duty  as  molasses  or  sugar,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  according  to  polarlscopic  test. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  should  like  to  perfect  the  amendment  by  the  following  addi- 
tions :  At  the  end  of  line  11,  page  1,  after  the  comma,  insert  "  up  to  98*." 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  modifies  his  amendment  as 
follows.    The  Secretary  will  report. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  1.  line  11,  after  the  word  "  test,"  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  insert  the  words  *'  up  to  98%" 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Certainly 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  followed  the  reading  of  the  amendment  not  very  carefully,  bat 
it  seems  to  me  that  with  the  amendment  now  offered  by  the  Senator  it  would 
not  conform  to  the  fore  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  explain  that  it  does  if  the  Senator  will  just  give  me  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  listen  to  the  Senator's  explanation.  But  as  I  caught  it 
from  the  reading — I  have  sent  for  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  but  it  has  not  yet 
arrived 

Mr.  Bristow.  Very  well.  I  will  explain  the  matter  fully,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  will  seriously  object ;  at  least,  I  hope  he  will  not 

Further  perfecting  the  amendment,  I  ask,  in  line  13,  on  page  1,  after  tbe 
semicolon,  that  the  following  be  inserted: 

And  above  98"  by  the  polarlscope  test  1  cent  and  seren  hundred  and  flfty-flve  one- 
thousandths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  further  modifies  his  amend- 
ment as  follows,  which  the  Secretary  will  report. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  1,  line  13,  after  the  semicolon  following  the  word 
"proportion,"  insert  the  following: 

And  above  98*  by  tbe  polarlscope  test  1  cent  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty-flve  ooe* 
thousandths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Bristow.  In  explanation  I  may  say  I  have  taken  paragraph  216  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1909  and  stricken  out  of  that  paragraph  the  following  words: 
"  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  " ;  and  I  have  also  stricken  out  the 
words  in  the  seventh  line  in  the  paragraph  following  the  semicolon  after  the 
word  "  prox)ortion,"  "  and  on  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  and 
on  all  sugars  which  have  gone  through  a  process  of  refining  1  c«it  and  ninety 
one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  reduce  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  from 
$1.90  a  hundred  to  $1.75^  a  hundred,  and  it  takes  out  of  the  paragraph  tbe  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Dixon  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Tes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  differential  to-day  on  sugar  is  7^  cents,  making  the  protective 
part  of  it  $1.82^ ;  or,  rather,  the  revenue  and  protective  part  $1.82^.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  what  the  7  cents  reduction  is  for  and  what  it  means? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  to  the  Senator  my  view  in  r^ard  to 
that. 

The  duty  on  raw  sugar  at  the  present  time  is  95  cents  per  hundred  for  sugar 
testing  75  pure  by  the  polarlscope,  and  for  each  additional  degree  of  purity 
there  is  added  3^  cents  -per  hundred  pounds,  making  pure  sugar,  or  100  per  cent 
sugar,  $1.82^.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  another  provision  making  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar — that  is,  a  sugar  which  has  passed  through  the  refineries 
that  use  bone  black  in  the  process  of  refining — $1.90,  or  71  cents  more  than  pore 
sugar  that  has  not  gone  through  the  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  will  quite  agree  with  that  deflnitioii 
given  when  he  has  carefully  considered  the  matter.  The  71  cents — the  difference 
between  one  eighty-two  and  a  half  and  one  ninety  is  a  differential  that  is  given 
to  the  sugar  refiner  for  the  difference  of  cost  between  the  r^ning  of  sagar  hi 
Germany  or  any  other  foreign  country  and  this.  The  one  eighty-two  and  a  half, 
if  the  Senator  will  figure,  is  95  cents  for  75  per  cent  pure  sugar,  and  then  if  he 
will  figure  on  31  cents  for  each  degree  he  will  find  that  the  amount  of  protection 
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on  sugar  pure,  100  per  cent,  is  oue  eighty-two  and  a  half.  But  the  71  cents  that 
the  Senator  spealcs  of  is  a  differential  that  is  given  to  sugar  refiners,  claimed  to 
be  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  in  this  country  and  refining 
sugar  in  a  foreign  country. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  refers  to  is  the  question  of  the  Dutch  standard, 
which  does  not  come  into  the  question  of  the  7i  cents  differential. 

Mr.  BsiSTow.  No;  I  think 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  think  the  Senator  has  the  two  mixed.  I  simply  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  differential. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  am  not  at  all  confused  between  the  Dutch  standard  and  the 
polariscope  test.  The  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  which  I  am 
now  discussing.  The  7^  cents  differential  to  which  the  Senator  from  Utah 
refers  Is  a  protective  duty  which  Is  giveu  the  American  refiners  who  use  the 
bone-black  process.  Now,  pure  sugar  may  be  produced  by  the  centrifugal  pro- 
cessL    The  bone-black  process  whitens  sugar. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BsisTow.  The  centrifugal  sugar,  if  the  Senator  will  excuse  me  a  moment, 
does  not  have  that  degree  of  whiteness  which  sugar  does  that  is  refined  by  the 
refineries  that  use  the  bone-black  proceFS.  But  centrifugal  sugar  that  is  100  per 
cent  pure  is  just  as  pure  sugar,  except  It  has  not  that  whiteness  of  color,  and 
this  71  cents  Is  the  protection  which  the  refiner  gets  or  would  get  for  refined 
sugar  or  sugar  passed  through  bone  black  and  crystallized. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  dislike  to  take  issue  with  the  Senator.  But  if  he  ^111  just  let 
me  figure  with  hfm  a  minute  he  will  see  just  where  he  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  shall  be  glnd  to  have  the  Senator  convince  me  that  I  am 
wrong. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  present  law  provides  that  the  rate  of  duty  upon  sugar  shall 
be  95  cents  for  75  per  cent  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  BsisTow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is,  saccharine. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  leaves  25  per  cent  in  the  sugar;  that  Is,  25  per  cent  of 
Impurities;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes 

Mr.  Smoot.  To  make  it  100  per  cent  pure. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Instead  of  saying  25  per  cent  of  impurities,  I  should  ray  25  per 
cent  of  other  substances  in  the  sugar  that  will  not  crystallize. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Those  are  impurities,  taking  pure  sugar  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  part  molasses  and  part  water  and  low-grade  sugars,  part 
dirt  and 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  is  not  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Certainly  it  will  not  crystallize. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then  we  begin  with  that  95  cents.  The  duty  upon  each  degree  of 
purity  above  the  75  per  cent  Is  31  cents.  To  make  it  100  per  cent  pure  there 
are  25  degrees  to  charge  for.  Three  and  a  half  times  the  25  degrees  Is  871.  Is 
not  31  times  25  871? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes;  871. 

Mr.  Smoot.  You  take  and  add  the  871  to  the  05  cents  and  it  will  give  you 
what  Is  the  duty  upon  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  duty  on  pure  sugar  is  $1,821. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  makes  $1,821. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is,  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  One  hundred  per  cent  pure  sugar  is  $1,821. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  we  say  it  shall  be  $1.00,  and  that  7}  cents  is  called  the 
differential. 

Btfore  the  Payne-Aldricfa  bill  went  into  effect  that  differential  was  121  cents, 
making  the  rate  $1.95.  That  differential  is  for  the  purpose,  as  I  stated  before, 
of  protecting  the  sugar  refinery  in  this  country  against  the  cheaper  labor  of  a 
foreign  conntry. 

Wben  it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  Dutch  standard,  then  that  is 
anoUier  question  and  we  will  discuss  that 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  another  question  entirely. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  wanted  to  get  this  correct 
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Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President- 


The  Presiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Gladly. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  gave  this  question  a  little  study  two  years  ago.  I  do  not 
Intend,  of  course,  to  take  up  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  but  I 
ask  in  this  connection  whether  or  not  it  is  his  purpose  in  this  amendment  to 
strike  out  both  the  Dutch  standard  color  and  the  difTerential? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  Senator  intends  to  destroy  the  differential,  and  his  amend- 
ment is  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  have  not  read  his  amendment,  but  Just  listening  to  it  being  read 
from  the  desk  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  what  it  is  intended  to  do.  First  to  take 
out  the  Dutch  standard  clause,  and  second  to  take  out  the  7i  cents  differential, 
making  the  sugar  duty  $1.82^.  your  amendment  of  98  per  cent  may  make  the 
7  cents,  which  I  asked  you  to  explain. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  explain  that  as  soon  as  I  can  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  his  amendment  would  strike  out  both 
the  Dutch  standard  of  color  and  the  differential  of  71  cents. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  But  what  about  the  7  cents,  which  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  explain? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  explain. 

Mr.  Smoot.  When  the  Dutch  standard  comes  up  for  discussion  we  must  decide 
whether  we  want  to  retain  it  or  not ;  whether  It  is  the  best  policy  for  the  Amerl- 
cjan  people  or  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  want  to  get  this  clear  if  I  can,  because  it  is  very  interesting 
to  those  of  us  who  have  studied  it. 

•  Under  the  law  as  it  would  stand  with  this  differential  taken  off — ^this  differ- 
ential is  just  simply  a  protection  to  the  concern  that  refines  sugar  by  the  bone- 
black  process.  The  centrifugal  producer  gets  no  advantage  out  of  It,  becaaae 
it  refers  only  to  that  process  of  refining  which  is  known  as  the  bone-black 
process  of  refining.    The  Senator  from  Utah  of  course  will  admit  that. 

The  $1.82^  is  the  full  duty  on  pure  sugar.  But  if  that  pure  sugar  should  be 
melted,  as  it  would  not  be  of  course,  and  passed  through  the  process  of  refining— 
the  bone-black  process — then  it  would  not  be  entitled,  if  the  Dutch  standard  pro- 
vision was  taken  out,  to  come  in  at  a  less  duty  than  $1.90.    That  is  admitted  now. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  But  if  I  did,  of  course,  I  can  not  agree  with  him.  The  bone 
black  that  is  used  in  the  bleaching  of  sugar  not  only  bleaches  the  sugar  if  it  ia 
100  per  cent  pure  as  to  saccharine,  but  it  would  bleach  sugar  that  was  95,  08, 
and  97  per  cent  pure. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Oh,  yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Smoot.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  the  Dutch  standard  in  the 
bill,  because  if  it  is  left  out  Germany  could  use  bone  black  and  bleach  95  per 
cent  sugar,  and  that  sugar  could  be  brought  into  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
consumer  who  could  tell  the  difference  between  the  95  per  cent  sugar  and  the 
100  per  cent  sugar.  But  the  Dutch  standard  protects  the  American  consumer 
against  any  such  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  When  I  get  to  the  Dutch  standard  I  will  take  care  of  that  and 
controvert  the  Senator's  position,  I  think,  without  much  difliculty.  However, 
95"  sugar  filtered  through  bone  black  would  be  pure  after  filtration. 

I  will  Just  say  now  and  then  drop  it,  because  I  am  not  yet  at  that  part  of  the 
discussion — that  the  Dutch  standard  is  a  device  that  is  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  sugar  refiners,  and  contributes  to  their  profits,  and  to  no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  it  contributes  to  the  sugar 
refiners.  The  beet-sugar  industry  has  no  refining  other  than  simply  the  manu- 
fftcturing  of  pure  white  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  am  not  talking  about  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Dutch  standard  is  a  protection  that 
Is  given  to  the  beet-sugar  raiser,  not  to  the  sugar  refiner. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  beet-sugar  raiser  has  no  more  Interest  in  the  Dutch  standard 
than  he  has  in  the  laws  of  the  Hottentots. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  may  be  the  thought  and  belief  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
but  you  can  not  make  the  beet-sugar  producer  or  the  man  who  raises  the  beeta 
or  is  interested  in  the  sugar  factory  believe  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  of  the  sugar  producers,  and  tbef 
have  no  interest  in  the  Dutch  standard,  and  they  say  so  to  me  without  hesita* 
tlon. 
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Now,  I  propose  to  take  off  not  only  the  differential  of  7i  cents,  but  to  limit 
tbiB  advance  of  31  cents  per  degree  in  duty  to  9S  degrees,  so  as  to  make  $1.75^ 
the  maximum  duty  collected  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Senator*s  amendment  means  this:  That 
if  the  American  sugar  manufacturer  manufactures  his  sugar  pure  or  100  per 
ceat  saccharine  be  would  get  no  more  protection  than  if  he  manufactured  it  98 
per  cent  pare. 

Mr.  BaiSTOW.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SifooT.  Or  if  he  manufactured  it  100  per  cent  pure,  Germany  could  manu- 
facture sugar  at  OS  per  cent  pure,  and  it  could  come  in  here  and  be  sold  upon 
tbe  same  basis  as  the  100  per  cent 

Mr.  BaisTow.  Not  upon  the  same  basis,  but  by  paying  the  same  duty. 

Mr.  SifooT.  I  mean  the  basis  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  BaisTow.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SifooT.  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  justice  there  Is  or  what 
reason  there  is  in  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  If  the  Senator  }>om  Utah  will  think  this  out  a  while  and  is 
interested  in  the  domestic  production,  he  will  very  clearly  see  that  it  is  directly 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  producer  of  sugar. 

Mr.  SifooT.  I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  the  Senator  explain  and  tell  why,  be- 
cause I  am  certainly  interested  in  the  sugar  production  of  this  tountry.  I  do 
not  mean  financially ;  I  mean  that  I  am  interested  in  laws  that  will  protect  it 
and  keep  it  alive. 

Mr.  BaisTow.  The  Senator  from  Utah  can  not  be  more  interested  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  beet-sugar  industry  than  I  am.  He  can  not  speak  in  higher 
praise  of  the  development  of  that  industry ;  and  before  I  get  through  I  hope  to 
preeopt  reasons  why  the  duty  on  sugar  should  be  retained  at  a  high  figure  when 
the  tariff  is  ultimately  revised  according  to  my  views,  as  it  will  be  in  time,  I 
hope. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  here  a  bottle  of  sugar  which  is  100  per  cent  pure,  as  tested 
by  the  polarlscope,  and  it  is  No.  25  Dutch  standard  in  color.  It  is  a  pure 
sugar.  It  is  a  centrifugal  sugar,  as  beautiful  a  specimen  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
Those  large  crystals 

Mr.  SicooT.  It  'is  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  cane,  of  course;  made  by  the  centrifugal  process.  Undei 
the  present  law  the  duty  on  that  is  $1.90,  but  with  the  Dutch  stand<ird  taken 
oat  the  duty  on  it  would  be  $l.S2i. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No  ;  that  is  exactly  where  the  Senator  is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  If  the  Dutch-standard  provision  is  removed,  it  would  be  $1.82^. 

Mr.  Smoot.  If  the  Dutch  standard  is  taken  out,  beet  sugar  of  that  grade 
would  be  $1.90. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  exactly  where  the  Senator  is  either  sadly  mistaken  or 
else  I  am  woefully  wrong.  I  know  that  under  the  present  tariff  act  that  sugar 
enteHng  into  the  United  States  will  pay  a  duty  of  $1.90  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  say  under  the  present  tariff,  because  the  Dutch  standard 
controls. 

Mr.  SifooT.  Under  the  present  bill,  if  the  Dutch  standard  was  out,  it  would 
pay  $1.90  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Certainly,  it  is  above  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  with  the  Dutch  standard  out,  that  would  not  control. 

Mr.  SuooT.  I  will  figure  it  in  a  minute.  First,  it  is  95  for  75  iter  cent;  that 
is,  96  cents  for  75.  There  is  25  per  cent  representing  units,  at  3^  cents  a  unit, 
making  87^  cents,  and  $1.S21  is  the  duty  on  this,  and  the  differential  is  7i. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  No:  the  differential  does  not  go  on.  becaufte  it  has  never  been 
refined  l>y  the  refinery  that  uses  a  process  of  bone-bluck  filtering,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  which  is  commonly  known  as  refined  t^ugar. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No:  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  This  is  not  beet  sugar:  it  is  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  may  be  true  and  it  may  have  pasited,  and  may  never  have 
passed  through  the  process  of  bone-black  refining. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  has  not  passed  through  the  process  of  refining  as  known 
to  the  law,  and  therefore  the  rate  of  $1.90  would  not  apply  to  it. 

Mr.  Smoot.  As  far  as  the  sugar  is  concerned,  the  Senator  can  not  tell  whether 
it  has  passed  through  that  process  or  not. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  this  is  imported ;  I  got  it  from  the  customhouse. 
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Mr.  Smoot.  I  say,  if  it  has  not  passed  througii  tbe  process  of  refining,  tbat 
Is  true;  it  Is  $1.82^.  If  it  has  passed  through  under  the  law  of  the  Dutch 
standard,  it  is  $1.90  duty.  I  am  free  to  admit  that  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment it  would  not  be  that.  Under  the  Senator's  amendment  the  most  that  it 
could  possibly  pay  would  be  $1.75i»  and  it  would  be  $1.75i  i^  it  were  99  per 
cent  pure,  it  would  be  $1.75^  if  it  were  98  per  cent  pure,  and  it  would  be  $1.72 
if  it  were  97  per  cent  pure. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  true.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  Senator  tram 
Utah  and  myself  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Just  wait  until  I  answer  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I  want  to 
show  him  wherein  he  is  wrong.  The  duty  on  sugar,  as  he  has  stated,  is  95 
cents  a  hundred  for  sugar  that  is  75  per  cent  pure,  and  for  each  additional 
degree  of  purity  3i  cents  per  hundred  is  added.  So  the  duty  on  pure  sugar  is 
$1.82^.  But  there  is  a  provision  in  the  law  which  says  that  sugar  which  is 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  or  that  has  passed  through  a  process  of  refining 
shall  pay  $1.90. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbistow.  In  just  a  minute.  *  This  is  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  bat 
it  has  not  passed  through  the  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Now,  just  a  minute.  If  the  Dutch-standard  provision  was 
taken  out  then  the  duty  on  that  sugar  would  be  $1.82^. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No;  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Because  it  has  not  passed  through  the  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  tell  the  Senator  it  has  passed  through  the  process  of  refining. 
If  that  sugar  had  not  been  refined,  it  would  have  come  from  the  tank  bottom 
with  all  its  Impurities.  I  know  the  whole  process  of  cane-augar  mannfactare. 
Ton  can  not  tell  me  that  that  sugar  has  not  gone  through  the  i»t>ce68  of  refin- 
ing. I  know  that  it  has  gone  through  a  centrifugal  process,  and  23  per  cent  of 
the  impurities  have  been  taken  from  it  by  that  process.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  that  the  Dutch  standard  would  leave  it  that  way  if  it  had 
not  gone  through  the  process  of  refining,  but  the  law  says  that  If  it  has  gone 
through  any  process  of  refining  it  shall  be  |1.90. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  Senator  from  Utah  knows  that  of  the  sugar  which  comes 
into  New  York  nine-tenths  at  least  goes  through  the  centrifugal  process  of 
refining. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  know  that  every  particle  of  sugar  that  comes  from  Cuba  has 
gone  through  the  centrifugal  process.  I  know  that  it  is  not  above  96  per  cent 
pure,  and  I  know  that  the  refiners  have  been  taking  it 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes;  and  I  will  explain  to  the  Senator  exactly  why  it  comes 
in  below  the  96  per  cent  grade. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Senator  need  not  explain  it  to  me.    I  know  why. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Then,  if  the  Senator  knows,  he  ought  to  be  a  little  more  frank 
with  the  Senate  in  treating  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  take  exceptions  to  that  statement,  because  I  want  to  say  that 
I  have  nothing  whatever  to  conceal  in  this  whole  proposition  in  any  way,  tiiape, 
or  form.  I  know  cane  sugar  made  in  Cuba,  that  there  is  no  process  of  refining 
in  Cuba  whereby  it  can  come  into  this  country  100  per  cent  pure.    I  know  it 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  could  not  come  in  75  per  cent  pure  without  some  process  of 
refining.    Of  course,  even  the  old  muscovado  process  Is  a  method  of  refining. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  that  is  exactly  what  the  law  says. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Then  the  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  Senator  moat  cer- 
tainly know  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  provision  of  the  Dutch  standard,  which 
makes  all  sugars  above  16,  or  above  the  sugar  in  this  bottle,  which  I  hold  in  mj 
hand,  all  of  a  color  that  is  lighter  than  that,  pay  as  much  duty  as  if  it  were 
refined. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  true;  but 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Now,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Smoot.  What  the  Senator  is  getting  at  is  not  what  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Just  hold  on  a  minute 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Dutch  standard  is  for  this  purpose,  that  a  sugar  which  comes 
into  this  country  as  white  or  whiter  even  than  that,  if  the  Dutch  standard  wis 
not  in  the  law,  could  come  in  if  it  were  only  92  per  c^it  sugar,  and  neither  tbe 
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Senator  from  Kansas  nor  the  Senator  from  Utah  uor  any  other  man  In  this 
country  would  know  whether  it  was  100  per  cent  or  02  per  cent  pure.  All  the 
l>atch  standard  is  for  is  to  protect  the  American  consumer  when  he  buys  white 
sugar,  so  that  he  may  know  it  is  100  per  cent  and  not  96  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Tliat  the  record  may  be  clear,  I  will  repeat  my  statement 
Tbe  sole  mission  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  to  preserve  the  exclusive  market  for 
all  imported  sugars  to  the  American  sugar  refiners  and  to  prevent  sugars  from 
coins  to  the  public  that  are  of  a  high  degree  of  centrifugal  refinement. 

Mr.  SvTHXBLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  Imow  that  I  ought  to  precipitate 
myself  into  this  controveray 

The  Pbesioing  OrriCKB.  The  Chair  thought  the  Senator  from  E^nsas  was 
about  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren],  who  has  been  on 
the  floor  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Waxsem.  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  a  long  time. 

Mr.  SvTHEaLAND.  I  simply  want  to  ask  a  question  for  information. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  1  think  we  ought  to  have  a  quorum.  X  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Pbesioing  Officeb.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


Bacon,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlstow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bumham,  Cham- 
berlain, Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson,  Culiom,  Cummins,  Curtis, 
l>ixon,  Foster,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  La  FoUette,  Lodge,  McCumt>er, 
McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Nelson,  Oliver,  Overman, 
Page,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomereue,  Rayner,  Reed,  Root, 
SlUvely,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Warren, 
Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams. 

The  PBEsioiNo  Officeb.  Forty-eight  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present  The  Senator  will  proceed.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  SiTTHEBLAND.  As  I  Understand  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  he  says  that 
on  sugar  which  will  show  100  per  cent  test  and  that  has  gone  through  the  refin- 
ing process  the  duty  would  be  $1.90. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuTUEBLAND.  But  that  this  particular  sugar  which  he  exhibits  would 
only  pay  I1.S2,  although  it  shows  100  per  cent  test. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yea 

Mr.  SirrHEBLAND.  And  that  is  because  it  has  not  gone  through  the  bone- 
black  proceas,  but  has  gone  through  the  centrifugal  process.  Now,  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  centrifugal  process  is  not  itself  a  refining  process? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  All  raw  sugar  goes  through  one  of  two  processes  of  refining 
or  purifjrlng— the  old  process  of  settling  or  the  centrifugal  process,  which  Is 
similar  to  the  method  employed  by  the  farmer's  seim rotor  which  separates  the 
cream  from  the  milk. 

Mr.  SvTHEBLAND.  The  question  I  want  to  submit  to  the  Senator  is  whether 
any  process  which  takes  out  of  the  material  the  impurities  Is  not  a  refining 
process?- 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Suthebland.  The  centrifugal  process  takes  out  of  the  material  these 
Impurities  and  renders  the  sugar  more  pure.  Therefore,  the  centrifugal  proc- 
ess itself  Is  a  refining  process  and  comes  within  the  terms  of  the  law.  In  other 
words,  the  duty  would  be  $1.90  whether  It  had  gone  thn>ugh  one  refining 
process  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  mistaken  In  that  re«i>ect.  and  I  will 
explain  to  him  In  a  moment  Just  why  he  Is  mistaken. 

Mr.  Shoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Walt  until  I  answer  the  question,  please. 

Here  is  a  bottle  of  sugar  that  tests  97  per  cent  pure  by  the  polariscope.  It  is 
In  color  No.  16  Dutch  standard.  It  ig  a  ceutHfugal  sugar.  It  has  gone  through 
the  process  of  centrifugal  refining.  It  has  not  been  refined  to  the  degree  of 
parity  that  the  sugar  hi  this  bottle,  which  is  No.  25  In  color,  has.  They  were 
both  produced  by  the  centrifugal  process,  which  I  refer  to  as  a  process  of 
refining.  This  (indicating]  Is  16  Dutch  standard,  and,  being  97*  pure  as  to 
saccharine  strength,  tested  by  the  polariscope,  it  would  come  in  and  pay  $1.72 
a  hundred  pounds  du^,  l>ecause  It  is  97  and  not  above  No.  16  in  color. 
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Mr.  Bristow.  The  Senator  from  Utah  must  admit  that  Is  right.  This  is  97 
sugar  and  it  is  not  above  16  in  color. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  admit,  and 
what  I  want  the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  admit  There  are  8  per  cent  of  im- 
purities in  that  sugar,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President,  we  are  unable  to  hear  the  Senators  on  the  other 
side.    They  are  close  together  and  talking  to  each  other ;  we  can  not  hear  them. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  was  saying  that  there  are  3  per  cent  of  impurities  in  that  sngar. 
The  man  who  buys  that  sugar  has  to  lose  the  3  per  cent  of  impurities  to  get 
pure  sugar,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Bristow.  We  are  not  discussing  that.  We  are  discussing  the  amount  of 
duty  that  he  pays. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Of  course.    Why  should  it  pay  as  much  as  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  why  it  should.  The  question  I  was 
discussing  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  TMr.  Sutherland]  is  what  doty 
it  does  pay. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  can  figure  it  out  in  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  pays  $1.72,  does  it  not?    It  is  97. 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  pays  $1.72,  and  that  is  a  reduction  of  18  cents. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Just  a  minute.  Let  us  keep  to  the  question  of  the  Senator's 
colleague.  This  sugar  has  gone  through  the  centrifugal  process  of  refining 
until  it  is  up  to  16  in  color  and  97  in  purity.    That  is  correct,  it  Is  not? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  should  Judge  so,  from  the  looks  of  it. 

Mr.  Bristow.  That  is  what  it  is  labeled,  and  it  was  labeled  at  the  custom* 
house  16  in  color  and  97  in  purity.  Under  the  present  law  it  would  pay  11.72 
duty.  It  has  gone  through  the  process  of  refining  up  to  that  point.  Now,  the 
reason  that  this  sugar  [indicating] 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  thought  the  Senator  said  that  it  had  not  gone  through  any 
refining  process. 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  has  gone  through  the  centrifugal  process  of  refining,  but 
not  the  bone-black  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  does  the  Senator  think  that  the  sugar  could  come  in  at  a 
duty  of  $1.72  if  it  were  not  for  the  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  say  so  now. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Not  under  the  present  law,  because  that  sugar  has  been  refilled. 
It  bas  gone  through  a  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  has  gone  through  exactly  the  same  process  of  refining  as 
this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Smoot.  True,  but  it  is  a  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  a  process  of  refining;  and  why  does  this  sugar  not 
pay  $1.90? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Because  there  is  3  per  cent  of  impurities  in  it. 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  because  it  is  not  above  No.  16.  That  is  the  reason,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Smoot.  No ;  that  is  not  the  reason ;  but  there  is  3  per  cent  difrerrace  in 
the  saccharine  in  the  two  sugars.  The  duty  upon  every  degree  is  3i  coits.  So 
that  would  be  11^  cents  with  the  tarifif ;  and  if  all  the  impurities  are  taken  out 
of  it,  it  would  be  18  cents. 

Mr.  Bristow.  The  Senator  is  confusing  himself  and  confusing  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Bristow.  If  the  Senator  will  listen  to  me  for  Just  a  moment,  I  hare 
some  hope  at  least  of  convincing  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  I'resident,  will  the  Senator  pardon  me  an  interruption,  as  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  discussion? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Senator.  In  his  colloquy  he 
holds  up  a  bottle  and  refers  to  it  as  "  this,"  and  then  another  bottle  and  refers 
to  it  as  "  this,"  and  that  will  not  mean  much  in  the  Record.  I  wanted  to  sug- 
gest, if  he  would  not  take  it  unkindly — and  I  think  this  is  important — is  there 
no  way  in  which  the  Senator  can  more  particularly  refer  to  the  'various  ex- 
hibits? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  try  to  refer  to  the  bottles,  so  that  the  Senator  can 
understand  the  ditTerence  between  them  at  a  distance.  As  I  was  saying.  In 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Sutherland],  this 
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bottle  which  I  now  hold  In  my  hand  [indicating]  tests  97  by  the  polariscope, 
^rhich  l8  the  purity  of  the  sugar,  its  saccharine  quality.  In  color  by  the  test 
'Which  is  known  as  the  Dutch  standard  it  is  No.  16.  The  rate  of  duty  on  that 
sagar  If  imported  would  be  $1.72,  made  up  in  this  way :  Under  the  law  sugar 
testing  75  per  cent  pure  by  the  polariscope  pays  a  duty  of  95  cents  a  hundred, 
and  for  each  additional  degree  of  purity  3^  cents  a  hundred  is  added. 

Mr.  Shoot.    Three  and  a  half  cents  a  unit. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  For  each  additional  degree  of  purity  31  cents  per  hundred 
poQDdB  is  added. 

The  duty  on  this  sugar  [indicating]  testing  97  or  22  degrees  more  than  75 
is  06  cents,  plus  22  times  31,  or  $1.72.  This  sugar  has  gone  through  a  process 
or  refining  known  as  the  centrifugal  process.  The  great  majority  of  sugars 
which  are  manufactured  now  are  made  by  that  process,  it  being  a  modem  proc- 
ess  of  purifying  sugar.  There  is,  however,  a  provision  in  the  law  which 
requires  that  when  sugar  reaches  a  degree  of  whiteness  above  this,  which  is  16, 
that  then  the  full  duty  on  refined  or  granulated  sugar  shall  be  assessed. 

I  hold  as  a  matter  of  comparison  another  bottle  in  my  hand  [indicating], 
which  in  color  is  No.  17  Dutch  standard.  That  sugar,  if  imported  under  the 
present  law,  would  cari7  a  duty  of  $1.90  or  18  cents  more  than  this  [indicating], 
which  is  16  in  color.  The  degree  of  purity,  tested  by  the  polariscope,  of  this 
mgar  [indicating],  which  is  17  In  color,  is  98.6.  If  the  Dutch  standard  provi- 
sions were  taken  out  of  the  law  this  17  sugar,  which  Is  96.6,  would  pay  $1.79 
duty,  beoiuse  the  duty  would  then  be  assessed  on  the  purity,  on  the  saccharine 
stroigth  of  the  sugar,  and  not  on  its  color. 

Mr.  SifooT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BsisTow.  To  get  back  to  the  question — I  want  to  answer  this  question 
fnlly.  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  Smoot.    I  was  going  to  saj 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Sutherland]  inquires  if 
these  sugars  have  not  both  gone  through  a  process  of  refining  as  has  this  sugar 
[Indicating],  which  is  100  per  cent  pure  and  25  per  cent  in  color.  That  has  a 
perfect  color.  Under  the  present  law  those  sugars,  dark  and  white,  pay  the 
same  duty,  because  they  are  both  above  the  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  SifooT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that  those  same  sugars  under  the 
present  law  would  pay  $1.90  if  the  Dutch  standard  was  out,  because  both  of 
those  sugars  liave  gone  through  a  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  why  this  sugar  [exhibiting!  does  not 
pay  11.90? 

Mr.  Smoot.    It  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining  and  would  pay  $1.90. 

Mr.  Bbistow.    When  16  in  color? 

Mr.  Smoot.    If  it  is  16  or  under. 

Mr.  Bbistow.    If  16? 

Mr.  Smoot.    If  it  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refinement. 

Mr.  Bbistow.    Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  all  centrifugal  sugar  pays 

the  full  duty? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  centrifugal  sugar  pays  the  same 
duty,  but  I  say  that  washed  sugars  pay  the  duty.  That  is  n  process  of  refining, 
and*  the  Senator  said  there  are  only  two  processes  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bbistow.     I  did  not,  except  as  to  raw  sugars  in  the  process  of  manu- 

fscturlng. 

Mr.  Smoot.    I  understood  the  Senator  to  tell  my  colleague  that  there  were 

only  two  processes  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  referred  to  the  two  processes  of  manufacturing  ns  processes 
of  refining.  There  are  three  processes,  considering  the  bone-black  process,  but 
one  of  them  should  not  be  given  much  consideration  now.  because  it  makes  the 
very  dark  sugars,  the  muscavado  sugars— that  Is.  where  the  refining  Is  by 
settling  in  hogsheads  and  drainage,  but  that  has  largely  been  discarded,  except 
In  the  cruder  factories.    I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah 

Mr.  Smoot.    Let  me  answer  the  question  about  washing  sugars. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Just  a  moment.  Here  is  a  sugar  [indicating]  which  Is  No.  16 
Dutch  standard.  It  is  a  centrifugal  sugar;  it  Is  97  pure.  The  Senator  agreed 
with  me  a  few  moments  ago  that  that  sugar  paid  a  duty  of  $1.72  when  It  was 
impc*rtcd. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No,  Mr.  President;  T  said  that  If  the  duty  were  paid  upon  the 
amonnt  of  saccharine  in  It,  without  any  process  of  refining,  and  not  taking  that 
into  consideration,  it  would  pay  $1.72.    The  Senator  Is  correct  In  saying  that 
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But,  Mr.  President,  whenever  sugar  passes  through  a  process  of  refining  under 
the  present  law,  whether  the  Dutch  standard  applies  or  not,  it  pays  $1.90. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Does  the  Senator  consider 
the  centrifugal  process  a  process  of  refining?  I  should  like  the  Senator  to  an- 
swer that  question,  if  he  will.  Does  the  Senator  consider  the  centrifugal 
method  a  process  of  refining? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  consider  the  centrifugal  process  a  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  BaisTOW.  Does  the  Senator  claim,  then 

Mr.  Smoot.  And  I  consider  also  that  the  washing  of  sugar  is  a  process  of 
refining. 

Mr.  BusTow.  Just  a  moment  now.  The  Senator  said  that  he  considered  the 
centrifugal  process  a  process  of  refining.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  all  of 
the  centrifugal  sugars  pay  $1.90  duty? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  BuBTow.  All  centrifugal  sogars? 

Mr.  Smoot.  All  centrifugal  sugara  There  are  sugars  that  oome  from  tht 
Philippine  Islands,  of  course,  that  now  come  in  here  free. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  all  coitrifngal  sugar  which  oomes 
from  Cuba  pays  $1.90  duty  less  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  think  that  all  centrifugal  sugar  is  in  the  shape  of  refined  near. 
and  all  sugar  that  has  gone  through  that  process  pays  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Through  the  centrifugal  process? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Through  the  centrifugal  process. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Now,  the  Senator,  of  course,  will  consider  this  to-morrow  and 
say  that  he  was  mistaken,  because  he  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  is  going  to  say  as 
to  what  a  centrifugal  is,  but  I  want  to  say  that  wherever  sugar  is  taken  from 
the  pan — speaking  now  of  cane  sugar — and  is  refined  by  any  process,  it  pays 
$1.90.  That  is  what  I  say ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  drawn  into  the  question 
of  what  the  Senator  is  going  to  call  "a  centrifugal.*' 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  want  to  make  the  statement  here,  and  I  make  it  without  any 
hesitation,  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  absolutely,  unqualifiedly,  and  ou- 
equivocally  mistakai  as  to  the  f^ct;  and  if  he  will  inquire  at  the  Treasury 
Department  he  will  find  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  only  sugars  that  pay  the  full  $1.90  are  sugars  that  are 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard.  If  a  sugar  is  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  In 
color,  regardless  of  its  purity,  it  pays  $1.90;  if  It  is  not  above  No.  16,  then  the 
only  test  applied  is  the  polariscope  test,  which  is  as  to  its  purity ;  and  if  It  iM 
97,  it  pays  $1.72 ;  if  it  is  96,  it  pays  $1.6Si ;  if  it  is  95,  it  pays  $1.65 ;  and  if  it 
is  98,  it  pays  $1,751. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  uses  the  Dutch 
standard  for  an  argument  in  a  way  that  is  absolutely  contrary  to  what  tbe 
Dutch  standard  is  for.    The  Dutch  standard 

Mr.  Bbistow.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  this  is  not  a  question  of  what 
the  Dutch  standard  is  for,  but  what  the  Dutch  standard  does.  We  are  trying 
to  settle  a  statement  of  facts. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then,  I  will  tell  the  Senator  what  the  Dutch  standard  does. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Well? 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Dutch  standard  does  this:  As  the  Senator  knows»  sugar  can 
be  brought  in  here  that  is  bleached  and  that  is  not  100  per  cent  pure.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Dutch  standard  they  could  bring  in  this  bleached  sugar  for 
less  than  $1.90  a  hundred  and  sell  it  to  the  American  people  as  100  per  cent  pure 
sugar.    The  Dutch  standard  will  not  allow  that. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Regardless  of  its  purity. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Regardless  of  its  purity,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  sugfsests. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  consumer  who  buys  sugar  in  this  country.  If  tliere 
was  a  law  passed  compelling  the  branding  of  all  sugar  so  as  to  show  exactly 
how  much  saccharine  is  in  it,  then  the  Dutch  standard  would  not  be  necessary: 
but  there  is  no  such  law,  and  without  the  Dutch  standard  the  sugar  coming  in 
here  at  95  per  cent,  bleached,  would  cost  the  same  to  the  customer  that  a  100 
per  cent  pure  sugar  would,  and  the  customer  would  never  know  it.  That  is 
the  object  of  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Record  may  be  clear  I  want  to 
state,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  without  in  any  way  im- 
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puguing  his  motives,  because  I  know  they  are  good,  that  the  argument  he  has 
just  made  is  a  device  which  has  been  gotten  up  and  which  has  been  exploited  by 
the  American  Sugar  Trust  to  keep  the  Dutch  standard  provision  in  the  law,  and 
It  has  spoit  large  amounts  of  money  throui;hout  the  country  in  advertising  this 
fiction  in  order  to  keep  in  the  law  this  provision,  which  gives  it  practically  a 
niODopoly  of  the  purcliase  of  every  pound  of  sugar  that  comes  into  the  American 
market 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Senator  speaks  of  spending  money.  The  most  money  I  have 
known  as  being  spent  in  that  regard  was  the  money  tliat  was  collected  by  a 
Mr.  Bass,  living  and  owning  sugar  mills  in  Porto  Rico.  I  liave  the  correspond- 
ence and  the  circulars  signed  by  him  asking  that  money  be  raised  and  sent  to 
him  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  out  the  Dutch  standard,  so  tliat  his  sugars 
could  come  in  here  in  any  shape  he  desired,  whether  they  were  100  per  cent  pure 
or  not 

Mr.  BaisTow.  If  he  lived  in  Porto  Rico,  the  sugar  could  come  in  here  without 
paying  any  duty.  The  Dutch  standard  is  notliing  to  him,  because  he  has  got 
free  sugar  if  he  lives  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  the  Cuban  sugar  could  not 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  Senator  stated  that  the  gentleman  lived  in  Porto  Rico  and 
owned  sugar  mills  in  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  SuooT.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  whether  he  owned  sugar  plantations  in 
Cuba  or  not 

Mr.  Wabben.  Mr.  President  I  think  I  shall  have  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  Vice  PaEeiDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  BaiSTOW.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Wabren.  I  wish  to  make  a  point  of  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
proceed  with  a  little  more  order.  We  have  here  a  conversation  going  on,  and 
others  who  ask  for  recognition  are  denied  it  for  long  periods  of  time.  It  seems 
to  me  tliat  a  man  who  rises  and  addresses  the  Chair  is  entitled  to  be  recognized, 
and  tliat  the  man  who  breaks  in  and  answers  another  without  appealing  to  the 
Chair  should  be  called  to  order. 

Now,  Mr.  President  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  nllow  me  to  ask  him  a  ques* 
Uon? 

Mr.  BusTOW.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Wabren.  It  is  not  as  to  the  Dutch  standard.  The  discussion  on  that  mat- 
ter has  been  very  interesting,  but  we  seem  to  be  about  where  we  were  when  we 
started  a  couple  of  hours  ago.  I  want,  however,  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  knows 
what  is  the  foreign  price  of  sugar  per  hundred  to-day  on  both  of  the  samples  he 
has  of  16  and  17  Dutch  standard,  upon  which  he  says  the  duty  is  $1.90  a  hun- 
dred? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  price,  of  course,  varies  in  different  countries.  I  have  here 
the  Bnglish  price,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  to  the  Senator.  The 
English  price  on  d6  sugars — ttiat  is,  sugars  that  are  only  96  in  purity — in  1910 
the  average  price  in  London  was  I2.90A  per  hundred,  and  in  New  York 

Mr.  DixoR.  The  duty  or  the  price? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  price ;  but  that  would  be  with  the  duty. 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  mean  entirely  without  duty,  the  original  wholesale  price. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Without  duty — ^well,  the  price  in  London  was  |2.90  duty  paid, 
and  the  duty  on  96  sugar  would  be  39,  practically  40  cents — S9  and  a  major 
fraction.  That  would  be  40  cents  less  than  |2.90,  or  $2.60;  and  the  price  in 
New  York  would  be  $4.18A,  less,  probably,  about  $1.68. 

Mr.  Wabbxr.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  original  cost  of  sugar  at  wholesale, 
the  amount  of  duty  added,  and  about  wliat  percentage  tliat  duty  would  be  upon 
the  first  or  original  cost  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  About  what  the  per  cent  of  the  duty  is? 

Mr.  Wabben.  About  what  percentage  the  duty  i& 

Mr.  Bbistow.  There  are  various  grades  of  sugar,  and  it  depends,  of  course, 
upon  whether  the  sugar  that  we  import  comes  from  Cuba  or  from  other  foreign 
countries.  On  96  Cuban  sugar — ^I  have  a  bottle  here  of  96  sugar — our  ad 
valorem  duty  is  49  per  cent 

Mr.  Wabben.  That  Is  less  the  drawback,  of  course? 

Mr.  BBinow.  Yes;  they  get  a  20  per  cent  reduction.  On  sugar  from  other 
roantrles  it  is  66  per  cent  on  96  sugar,  on  97  sugar  it  is  62  per  cent,  and  from 
Cuba  it  IB  96  per  cent 
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Mr.  Wabren.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  from  any  country  the  Senator 
has  there? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Of  course  that  depends  upon  the  price  that  is  paid  for  the 
sugar.  The  sugar  may  be  impure,  aUd  the  impurities  may  consist,  possibly,  of 
molasses  or  dirt. 

Mr.  Waeben.  It  might  reach  100  per  cent  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  does  not  reach  100  here.  The  highest  that  I  noticed  glren  by 
the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  imports  for  consumption  for  the 
year  1910  is  08  per  cent 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  understand  the  Senator  belieyes  in  a  liberal  customhouse  tariff 
upon  sugar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Oh,  yea 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  believe  in  that,  too.  But  I  wanted  to  get  in  the  Record  some- 
thing as  to  the  percentage,  because  we  so  often  are  attacked  on  the  customB 
duties  on  various  things  on  the  percentage.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  it  is  10  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  if  it  is  necessary  in  one 
case  and  not  burdensome  to  the  consumer  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  Saiator  tliat  about  80 
I)er  cent  of  our  importations  of  sugar  comes  from  Cuba  and  tests  95  in  purity 
and  not  above  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Wabben.  I  understand  the  Senator  has  figures  showing  this,  and  tbat 
they  will  go  into  the  Record  with  his  speech. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes.  We  imported  last  year  from  Cuba  more  than  3,000,000.000 
pounds  of  sugar  that  tested  95  by  the  polariscope,  and  was  not  above  16  Dntcb 
standard  in  color,  and  that  comprises  almost  80  per  cent  of  our  entire  importa- 
tions of  sugar,  and  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  that  sugar,  as  given  here,  was  49.77 
I)er  cent. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  With  the  polariscope  test  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Dutch  standard  is  not  essential  at  all  to  tlie 
insurance  of  pure  sugar  in  our  markets. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  That  a  sugar  may  test  above  96  and  yet  be  below  tlie 
Dutch  standard,  and  therefore  be  excluded  or  reclassified. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes.    Or  it  might  be  below  96,  and  above  16  in  color. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that  certain  kinds 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  may  be  so  treated  that  they  would  pass  the  Dutch  standard 
test  and  not  pass  the  polariscope  test? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Oh,  no;  the  Dutch  standard 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  mean  as  to  color. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  No ;  this  process  of  bleaching  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  com- 
plains of  is  a  fiction.  I  state  that  without  any  hesitation.  It  lias  no  place  in 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  S^iator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  desire  a  little  information  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the  Senator  believes  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  construction  of  the  law  given  by  those  who  pass  upon  tbe 
imports  and  the  law  itself.  If  I  understand  the  argument  of  the  Senator  cor- 
rectly, it  makes  no  difference ;  whether  we  have  the  Dutch  standard  or  not  there 
will  be  levied  ninety-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  upon  sugar. 

If  I  read  the  law  correctly,  there  are  three  bases  of  estimating  the  revenues, 
or  tbe  duties.  The  one  is  without  reference  to  the  matter  of  refinement  at  alL 
The  other  has  reference  to  refinement.  The  third  has  reference  to  the  Dutch 
standard. 

For  instance,  section  16  says: 

Sugars  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  etc.,  concentrated,  etc.,  tettSng  by 
the  polariscope  not  above  75*,  ninety-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  ponnd. 

That  is  without  reference  to  whether  or  not  the  sugar  has  been  refined. 
Mr.  Bbistow.  That  sugar  is  refined,  of  course,  to  75*. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  provision  itself  that  says  it  shall 
apply  to  refined  sugar,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  at 
Mr.  Bbistow.  Well 
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Mr.  McCuMBER.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  follow  that.  On  sugar  above  No.  16 
I>utch  standard  in  color  is  a  second  class'.  Tbat  bears  1  cent  per  pound  ad- 
ditionaL 

Mr.  BusTOW.  Above?    Oh,  no 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  Let  me  see.    It  is  not  "  or  "  ;  it  is  **  and." 

Yes :  thirty-flve  one-thousandths  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional, "  and  on  sugar 
above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  " — **  and,"  not  "  or  " — **  and  on  all  sugar 
inrbich  has  gone  through  a  process  of  reflning." 

Tbat  would  seem  therefore  to  differentiate  between  simply  the  Dutch  standard 
In  color  and  sugar  that  has  been  refined.  So  there  are  two  classes  there,  and 
each  of  them  adds  1  cent  and  ninety  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Is 
tliat  not  correct? 

Mr.  Bristow.  This  is  true:  If  it  has  passed  through  the  process  of  refining,  or 
Is  above  No.  16  Dutch  standaitl,  it  pays  $1.00.  That  process  of  reflning  refers  to 
the  bone-black  process,  which  is  the  process  used  by  the  American  refiners.  But 
tlie  sugar  factories  now  have  a  process  of  sugar  making  known  as  the  '*  centrif- 
ugal "  process,  which  will  produce  sugar  that  is  very  much  at>ove  16  Dutch 
standard  In  color  and  is  pure  in  quality. 

Being  above  16  Dutch  standard,  it  carries  the  full  duty  Just  as  though  it  had 
bc^u  refined  by  the  bone-black  process,  though  it  has  never  been  refined  in  that 
^^ay. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  duty, 
based  upon  the  different  methods  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  recognizes  that  difference. 
That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Let  me  state  the  facts  as  given  here  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics  

Mr.  McCumbeb.  But  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is  why  the  customhouse  officers 
should  make  a  distinction  that  is  not  In  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Because  if  they  do  not,  all  sugars  which  are  imported  would 
carry  $1.90  a  hundred  duty,  and  it  was  not  intended  they  should.  It  is  only  the 
refined  sugar.  This  sugar  that  is  contained  in  this  bottle  I  have  here  is  granu- 
lated sugar,  which  I  purchased  at  a  store.  This  is  refined  sugar.  It  has  been 
refined  by  an  American  sugar  refinery.  That  is  what  is  referred  to  in  the  law, 
and  the  centrifugal  process  of  manufacturing  and  refining  sugar  is  not  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  law  in  using  the  term  "  refined." 

Mr.  McCuicBEB.  Is  that  not  regarded  as  a  refined  process? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  not  at  the  customhouses. 

Mr.  McCuicBEB.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  regarded  as  a  refined  process  at  the  custom- 
house? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  not 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  centrifugal  process 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  process  of  refining  at  the  customhouse. 
I  will  illustrate  that  by  reading  from  these  statistics. 

Mr.  McOtmbeb.  That  Is  the  point    The  Senator  had  not  explained  that  before. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes.  We  imported  last  year  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  that 
wnss  95*  pure  by  the  polariscope.  If  the  Senator  from  Utah  will  listen,  I  will 
fonvince  him  that  he  is  absolutely  wrong  and  will  leave  it  to  any  customhouse 
official  in  the  United  States — and  I  am  taking  the  official  reports  here  to  convince 
bini  right  now.  We  imported  last  year  from  Cuba  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
that  was  95*  pure  and  not  at>ove  16  Dutch  standard,  and  that  sugar  paid  fl.66, 
less  20  per  cent 

Now,  we  imported  377,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  from  different  countries  not 
at>ove  96*  pure,  and  on  that  we  collected  f  1.685  per  hundred  pounds.  Now,  that 
was  96*  pure,  and  not  above  16  Dutch  standard. 

We  iiii ported  from  Cuba  2.300,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  was  97*  pure,  and  not 
above  16  Dutch  standard,  upon  which  a  duty  of  $1.72  a  hundred  was  paid,  lest 
the  20  per  cent 

Mr.  McCuicBEB.  Is  that  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  Is  centrifugal  sugar.  All  of  the  sugar  that  I  am  now  re- 
ferring to  is  centrifugal  sugar. 

Mr.  Smoot.  But  not  above  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  not  above  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  McCtmbeb.  And  not  regarded  as  refined. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  And  not  reganied  aK  refined  at  the  customhouses.  But  it  was 
refined  aoA  purified  by  the  centrifugal  process. 
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Mr.  Shoot.  But  it  was  under  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  was  under  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Bkistow.  We  imported  from  various  countries  15,000,000  pounds  that  was 
not  above  98°  pure,  that  was  not  above  16  Dutch  standard,  and  that  paid  $1,755. 

None  of  that  sugar  was  above  the  16  Dutch  standard.  It  paid  from  $1.65  to 
f  1.75  per  100  pounds,  dependent  upon  its  purity.  That  was  all  centrifugal  sugar, 
or  sugar  that  was  made  by  the  centrifugal  procesa  But  in  the  law  the  word 
"  refined  "  is  applicable  only  to  sugar  which  has  been  passed  through  the  process 
of  refining  known  as  the  "  bone-blaclc  process,"  which  is  used  by  the  American 
refiner. 

The  provision  of  the  Dutch  standard  limiting  this  to  not  al>ove  16  in  color 
makes  any  sugar  that  is  above  16  pay,  instead  of  what  it  would  pay  accordhig 
to  the  polariscope  test  on  its  purity,  the  full  duty,  because  it  is  of  a  light 
color  regardless  of  its  purity,  and  being  of  a  light  color  and  above  16  it  has 
to  pay  the  full  duty  Just  the  same  as  though  it  were  refined  sugar,  such  as  is 
contained  in  this  bottle  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand. 

So  the  Senator  from  Utah,  I  hope,  will  now  concede  that  all  centrifugal 
sugars  below  or  not  above  16  Dutch  standard  pay  a  duty  on  the  polariscope 
test. 

Mr.  Smoot.  When  they  are  under  No.  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  When  they  are  under  No.  16  Dutch  standard.  If  they  are  over 
16  Dutch  standard  then  they  pay  the  full  $1.90  regardless  of  the  polarlscopic 
test. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  said  before,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  admit  all  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Smoot.  You  have  not  been  trying  to  get  me  to  admit  that  at  all.  You 
have  been  trying  to  get  me  to  admit  that  the  Dutch  standard  was  for  a  purpose 
it  is  not  for. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  have  not  been  trying  to  get  the  Senator  to  admit  the  Dutch 
standard  was  for  anything,  and  any  Senator  who  has  followed  this  argument 
certainly  knows  that  my  contention  was  that  until  16  is  reached  the  only 
test  applied  in  fixing  the  duty  on  sugar  is  the  polarlscopic  test,  and  that  is  as 
to  its  purity.  And  I  have  exhibited  here  a  bottle  of  sugar.  That  [indicating] 
is  16  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
do  it  any  more  this  afternoon,  but  I  suppose  here  is  just  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  this  fact :  Sugar  under  16  Dutch  standard 
could  not  be  sold  to  the  American  people.  The  American  people  would  not 
buy  sugar  under  the  16  Dutch  standard.  So  it  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  market.  But  when  it  gets  above  16  Dutch  standard  it  can  be  bleached, 
and  as  the  purity  of  the  sugar  does  not  show  in  the  color  of  the  sugar,  through 
that  means  the  public  can  be  deceived,  and  that  is  why  the  Dutch  standard 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  ask  right  in  connection 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Just  a  moment.    I  want  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  right  in  connection  with 
that. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  want  to  answer  this  before  I  am  interrupted.  Then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  said  that  the  American  people  would  not  use  & 
sugar  which  was  below  16  Dutch  standard,  because  of  its  impurities — the  con- 
sumer would  not. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Will  the  Senator  please  repeat  what  he  did  say? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  said  the  American  people  would  not  purchase  sugar  the  color 
of  which  came  under  the  16  Dutch  standard.  That  is  what  I  said.  I  know 
Just  as  well  as  the  Senator  knows  that  there  is  sugar  98  per  cent  pure  which 
could  come  under  the  16  Dutch  standard.  There  is  not  a  question  about  that. 
But  you  can  not  take  a  sugar  like  that  which  the  Senator  holds  in  his  hand 
and  have  the  American  people  buy  it.  There  is  no  danger  from  a  deception 
of  that  kind.  The  people  know  that  it  is  not  pure,  and  therefore  they  can  not 
be  deceived.  But  when  it  is  above  the  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  then  it 
gets  close  to  where  the  people  may  think  it  is  a  pure  sugar,  and  though  the 
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bleachlDg  or  the  washing  process  they  can  impose  upon  the  American  people  and 
bare  a  white  sugar  only  carrying  05  per  cent  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
more.    That  is  the  absolute  truth  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  bottle  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  just  had,  is  No.  15  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  it  tests  99  per 
c^it  pure.  The  reason  that  can  not  find  a  marlcet  is  because  it  is  too  dark, 
although  it  is  an  excellent  sugar  and  is  pure,  testing  99  per  cent  by  the  polari- 
Hcope,  which  is  as  pure  as  a  great  deal  of  the  granulated  sugar  we  purchase. 
It  is  an  excellent  sugar,  but  it  is  too  dark  for  the  people  to  buy.  So  when  it 
:irri%'es  at  this  market  the  maker  of  that  sugar  has  but  one  purchaser,  and  that 
is  the  sugar  refiners.  Therefore,  if  this  99  per  cent  sugar,  which  is  pure  and 
which  probably  was  darkened  in  order  to  keep  it  below  16  and  thereby  avoid  the 
high  doty,  had  come  in,  it  would  have  paid  fl.79  duty.  But  as  it  is  now  there 
l8  none  of  it  imported.  It  is  the  96,  that  is  4  degrees  less  than  this,  that  is 
imported.  The  result  is  that  practically  the  only  market  for  foreign  sugars  Is 
the  sugar  refineries,  and  the  No.  16  Dutch  standard  provision  which  is  in  this 
bill  confines  that  market  to  these  concerns  and  gives  them  a  monopoly  of  IL 
This  theory  of  washing  sugar  is  a  fiction,  because  anyone  knows  who  is 
familiar  with  the  subject  that  the  loss  in  the  process  of  washing  it  is  so  great 
that  no  refiner  ever  undertakes  to  purify  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  PBESiniNG  Officer  (Mr.  Oliver  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Senator  has  now  admitted  Just  exactly  what  I  had  stated, 
that  tliat  sugar  can  not  be  sold  to  the  American  people  because  of  its  darkness. 

Mr.  BaiSTOw.  That  has  always  been  my  argument 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then  he  complains  most  bitterly  because  that  sugar  pays  fl.70 
and  refined  sugar  pays  $1.90.  There  are  2  per  cent  of  the  impurities  that  have 
to  come  out  of  that  sugar  in  refining. 

Mr.  Baisrow.  I  want  to  correct  the  Senator's  statement  I  do  not  complain 
because  the  sugar  pays  $1.79.  I  complain  because  the  Dutch  standard  makes 
it  pay  $1.90  when  it  is  above  16  in  color.  It  is  99  per  cent  sugar  instead  of  98 
per  cent  There  is  only  1  degree  of  foreign  substance  in  it  and  much  of  the 
granulated  sugar  that  is  bought  in  the  stores  has  a  fraction  of  a  degree  and 
sometimes  1  degree  of  impurities  in  it 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  is  Just  what  I  have  stated,  only  the  Senator  is  trying  to 
make  the  Dutch  standard  apply  in  another  way.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  take  the  7^  cents  differential  off,  which  is  a  protection  to  the 
Ao>ericao  sugar  refiner,  that  is  another  question.  That  is  in  this  11  cents,  and 
all  tliat  is  left  after  that  is  the  3i  cents,  which  is  the  amount  of  duty  upon 
the  1  degree  of  impurities  that  are  to  be  taken  out. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Go.  makes  nothing  on  that  They  lose  that 
Nobody  gets  that  in  the  refining,  because  it  goes  into  molasses  and  the  im- 
purities,  but  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  a  differential  of  71  cents.  If 
It  were  not  for  that,  the  sugar  would  be  refined  in  Cuba  and  come  into  this 
coantry  refined,  and  Cuban  labor  would  have  the  refining  of  the  sugar  rather 
than  the  American  laborera 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  not  here  talking  for  the  sugar  refiners 
or  for  a  7i-cent  differential  to  them.  That  is  another  question.  But  when  It 
comes  to  the  question  of  taking  out  the  Dutch  standard  it  means  that  96  per 
cent  sugar  can  come  into  this  country  and  be  sold  to  the  American  consumer 
upon  the  same  basis  as  sugar  of  100  per  cent 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Phksiding  Offickr.  Doefl  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BaiSTOw.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  said  with  a  great  deal  of  force  several  times — ^that  is,  with  a  great 
deal  of  force  so  far  as  the  tone  of  voice  was  concerned — that  sugar  below  16 
Dutch  standard  would  not  be  used  by  the  American  people.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  kindly  to  state  the  amount  of  it  which  was  actually 
Imported  into  this  country  last  year,  if  he  has  the  figures;  if  not,  the  figures 
of  the  last  year  that  he  does  have. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  amount  of  sugar  below  16  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  Reed.  Yes ;  any  kind  that  is  below  16  Dutch  standard. 
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Mr.  Bristow.  In  Just  a  moment  I  will  answer  the  question,  if  the  Senator 
will  have  patience  with  me. 

Mr.  Reed.  Certainly.    I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  Senator's  line  of  thought. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is  no  disturbance.  I  am  glad  to  answer  it,  because  my  line 
of  thought  has  been  somewhat  Interrupted,  and  I  will  have  to  go  back  and  begin 
again  anyway. 

There  was  imported  into  the  United  States  last  year  2,857,005  tons  of  sugar 
not  above  16  Dutch  standard  in  color. 

Mr.  Beed.  Then  practically  all  of  the  sugar  which  was  imported  into  this 
country  last  year  was  below  No.  16  Dutch  standard ;  so  that  it  amounts  to  this, 
that  for  practical  purposes  all  of  the  sugar  coming  to  this  country  is  below  16 
Dutch  standard.    Now,  that  sugar  is  ultimately  used  by  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  any  burden  placed  upon  it  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  is. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  instead  of  the  American  people  consuming  it  direct,  it  has 
to  be  refined  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  does. 

Mr.  Reed.  And  the  refiners  who  get  possession  of  it,  the  Senator  contends, 
are  those  who  ^re  ultimately  benefited? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Practically  the  only  market  for  this  2,857,005  tons  of  sugar 
was  to  the  sugar  refiners.  Very  little  of  it  went  to  the  public,  because  it  is  of 
such  a  dark  color  that  the  public  will  not  use  it.  So  the  result  of  this  color 
standard  is  that  a  sugar  which  is  light  enough  to  be  used  upon  our  tables  or 
In  our  homes,  such  as  that  [indicating],  would  have  to  pay  Just  as  much  duty 
as  if  it  were  refined ;  and  if  it  were  put  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the 
refined  sugar,  of  course  it  would  not  sell.  So  it  is  forced  out  of  the  Americaa 
market.  The  only  purchaser  of  the  sugar  when  it  comes  to  our  country  is  the 
refiner.  He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  sugar  business  because  of  this  provision, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  preserve  that  monopoly.  I  say  it  without 
hesitation. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  want  to  say,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  that  I  fully  agree 
with  the  Senator,  and  I  simply  asked  my  question  in  order,  if  possible,  to  clear 
«p  the  situation  suggested  by  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  SwANBON.  I  have  been  listening  to  the  very  interesting  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  The  Senator  from  Utah  stated  that  the  reason  why  they  had 
had  this  color  test  and  this  16  Dutch  standard  was  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  impure  sugar.  If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Utah  correctly,  those  sugars 
were  much  adulterated  on  account  of  being  bleached,  but  they  did  not  measure 
up  when  tested  by  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  in  them. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  that  is  true,  whether  there  is  any 
law  that  is  more  rigorous  for  the  American  refiners  in  requiring  them  to  have 
sugar  test  than  there  is  on  the  importation  of  sugars  from  otiier  countries? 
What  law  have  you  which  compels  the  American  Sugar  Trust  to  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  saccharine  matter  or  color  in  their  sugar,  except  the  pure-food 
law,  which  would  apply  alike  to  importations  and  to  the  American  products? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  want  to  make  this  statement 

Mr.  Sw ANSON.  Is  there  any  law  which  does  that? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  In  answer  to  the  question,  I  would  say  the  same  law  would 
protect  the  American  people  from  impure  sugars  and  bad  sugar  being  placed 
upon  the  markets  by  a  foreigner  that  would  protect  them  from  such  sugar 
produced  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Louisiana.  If  there  were  a  cheap  process 
by  which  sugar  could  be  whitened  and  put  upon  the  market,  is  there  anyone 
who  believes  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  would  be  too  honest  to  take 
advantage  of  that  process? 

The  Senator  here  made  a  very  violent  attack  upon  a  Mr.  Bass.  I  beard  of 
this  Mr.  Bass  two  years  ago,  but  know  little  about  him.  He  may  be  a  scoundrel 
or  he  may- not  be;  I  do  not  know;  but  I  will  venture  the  statement  that  he  M 
as  honest  a  man  as  the  men  who  have  been  controlling  the  sugar-refining  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  If  you  could  put  impure  sugars  on  the  market,  whitening 
them  by  a  cheap  process  that  costs  less  than  the  process  of  refining,  the  Ameri- 
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can  markets  would  have  been  flooded  long  ago  by  them.  But  it  is  not  possible; 
It  is  not  practicable.  This  bleaching  process,  which  is  a  kind  of  sulphur  process 
that  has  been  tried  at  times  in  England,  is  a  failure,  because  sugar  so  bleached 
will  darken  in  a  very  short  time.  Standing  in  a  barrel  it  becomes  darker  than 
It  was  before  it  was  bleached.  The  bleaching  theory  is  n  fiction  which  is  de* 
signed  to  confuse  the  public  and  preserve  the  Dutch-standard  provision  that 
gives  the  American  refiners  the  monopoly  of  the  importers'  market. 

Mr.  SwANSON.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  another  question? 

Mr.  Bhistow.  Certainly ;  I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Sw ANSON.  As  I  understand  from  what  the  Senator  from  Utah  says, 
there  was  some  law — not  a  process — which  made  It  impossible  to  have  refined 
sugar  impure,  if  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  that  if  it  was  imported  it 
oouM  be  made  impure.  I  should  like  to  know  what  law  there  is  on  the  statute 
books  that  requires  an  American  manufacturer  of  sugar  to  have  it  any  purer 
or  better  than  sugar  which  is  imported.  If  the  pure-food  law  could  apply  to 
sugar  manufactured  in  America,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  equally  apply  to  sugar 
imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  could  and  does. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Presidino  OrncESL  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bribtow.  I  do. 

Mr.  SuooT.  As  the  Senator  stated,  sugar  that  is  imported  into  this  country  is 
impure:  There  is  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  or  at  least  a  few  thousand 
tons  of  sugar 

&f  r.  Bribtow.  There  were  about  800  tons  imported  last  year. 

Mr.  Smoot.  That  comes  in  here  pure.  The  other  comes  in  here  impure.  But 
every  sack  of  BUgar  that  is  made  in  the  United  States  is  sacked  under  the 
supervision  of  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  mast  be 
pure  10  per  cent  sugar.  That  is  not  the  case  with  sugar  imported  into  this 
conntry. 

Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbbbidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  MisBOuri? 

Mr.  Bribtow.  I  do. 

Mr.  RccD.  One  other  question  for  information.  There  is  a  test  for  tha 
parity  of  sugar.    What  is  it  called? 

Mr.  Bribtow.  It  is  the  polariscoplc  test.  That  is  the  scientific  process  which 
tests  the  Baccbarine  strength  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Reed.  That  test  the  Senator  from  Utah  says  is  applied  at  the  fkctory. 

Mr.  Bribtow.  And  it  is  also  applied  at  the  customhoase. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is  in  the  sugar-refining 
businesB. 

Mr.  Smoot.  No;  not  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  test  which  Is  applied  at  the  factories  could  be  applied  at  tha 
castomhoase.  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Bribtow.  It  is  applied  at  the  castomhoase.  The  duty  is  measured  by  itv 
parity  if  it  is  below  16  Dutch  standard  in  color 

Mr.  Reed.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  further,  as  he  has  studied  this 
question  and  I  have  not,  that  the  question  of  the  color  of  sugar  does  not  at  all 
determine  its  purity. 

Mr.  Bribtow.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Reed.  So  we  come  to  this:  If  the  Government  can  protect  the  people 
upon  American  refined  sugar  by  inspecting  the  factory,  the  Government  can  in 
like  manner  protect  them  upon  any  sugar  which  would  be  imported  in  a  refined 
state. 

Mr.  Bribtow.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RED).  If  that  is  true,  the  Dutch  standard  written  in  the  law  in  no  man- 
ner  protects  the  American  people  against  impure  sugar. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Not  at  all.  The  Dutch  standard  serves  Just  one  purpose,  and 
that  is  to  confine  the  market  for  imported  sugars  to  the  refiners. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  It  serves  two  purposes :  First  to  give  them  an  at>solute  monop- 
oly In  the  purchase  of  all  raw  material  known  as  sugar  that  comes  in ;  secondt 
It  giv€8  them  an  absolute  monopoly  against  all  white  sugar  t>eing  imported 
in  competition  with  their  product 

Mr.  Bribtow.  That  monopoly  is  provided  by  the  excessive  duty  on  Imported 
leflned  Bugars;  that  Ib  $1.90.    That  is  a  prohibitive  duty. 
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Mr.  Shoot.  I  will  ask,  if  tbere  was  no  Dutch  standard  in  the  law,  is  there 
anybody  bnt  a  refiner  who  could  buy  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes.    Why  not? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Why  not  now,  then? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Because  the  duty  is  prohibitiye. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Not  at  all.  Any  man  can  buy  it  in  this  country  at  any  time,  if  he 
has  the  money. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.    We  have  the  Louisiana  product 

Mr.  Bbistow.  We  have  the  Louisiana  product  and  the  Senator,  if  he  is  in- 
formed, knows  that  there  is  almost  a  diird  .of  the  Louisiana  product  which 
finds  a  market  direct  to  the  people  of  this  country  without  ever  going  to  a 
refinery. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  know  this:  I  know  that  all  the  beet  sugar  goes  direct  to  tlie 
people  without  ever  going  to  a  refinery. 

I  want  to  state,  so  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Swanson]  may 
know,  that  if  there  was  no  Dutch  standard  in  the  law,  the  only  ones  who 
would  buy  sugar  coming  into  this  country  would  be  a  refiner  or  one  who  intends 
to  refine  it,  and  that  is  the  case  to-day.  Anyone  in  the  United  States  can  buy  it 
The  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  only  question  that  would 
effect  a  monopoly  is  the  7^  cents  differential ;  that  is  all.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
start  a  refinery  for  sugar  would  have  the  same  differential,  so  the  Dutch  stand- 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  This  discussion  has  wandered  off  on  the  Dutch  standard,  which 
was  the  second  part  of  my  argument.  I  have  had  to  meet  these  questions  that 
have  come  up.  I  wanted  to  get  to  that  later  in  the  discussion.  But  in  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  will  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  high-grade 
centrifugal  sugars,  which  are  sugars  that  have  been  refined  at  the  factoiy  by 
the  centrifugal  process,  which  is  a  rotary  process,  exactly  similar  to  the  process 
that  is  now  used  in  separating  cream  from  milk  on  the  farm.  The  sugar  is 
thrown  into  a  whirling  vat,  and  the  molasses,  which  is  the  heavier,  is  thrown 
out  by  a  rotary  motion  of  some  1,500  revolutions  a  minute.  So  the  sugar  in  the 
center  of  the  receptacle  gradually  whitens  as  the  molasses  is  thrown  out  of  it 
by  the  momentum,  the  molasses  being  the  heavier.  Just  like  cream  gathers  in  the 
center  because  It  is  the  lighter,  and  the  milk,  which  is  the  heavier,  gets  onto  the 
outer  side  of  the  separator. 

That  process,  which  is  a  modem  process,  has  been  improved,  so  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  very  fine  sugar  that  is  produced  by  these  centrifugal  factories 
that  will  grade  98  and  d9  and  be  18  and  20  and  22  in  color. 

Now,  that  could  find  a  market  if  it  could  be  offered  to  the  American  people  at 
a  cheaper  price  than  is  our  refined  granulated  sugar.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
Senate  who  does  not  remember  years  ago  that  we  had  different  grades  of  snpar 
before  the  Dutch-standard  monopoly  was  perfected.  We  had  what  were  known 
as  coffee  sugars.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  there  was  a  coffee  A  and  a 
coffee  C.  They  were  light-brown  sugars ;  they  had  a  little  molasses  in  them,  and 
they  had  a  better  flavor,  indeed,  than  our  refined  sugars,  because  they  had  the 
molasses  flavor. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Michigan.  Does  the  Senator  remember  how  much  they  cost? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  They  were  much  cheaper,  probably  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  sometimes  75  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  refined.  There  was  then  a 
market  for  those  sugars,  and  they  would  find  a  market  now  if  the  duty  was 
assessed  on  the  purity  and  not  on  the  color,  but  they  are  lighter  than  16,  and 
so  when  a  17  sugar  comes  In — a  sample  of  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand— it 
pays  Just  as  high  a  duty  as  this  granulated  sugar  [indicating]  pays.  So  there 
is  a  penalty  against  this  light-brown  sugar  coming  in  at  all,  a  penalty  of  almort 
20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  keeps  it  out.  Take  that  penalty  off,  and 
these  sugars  will  find  a  market  with  the  American  public,  and  the  Sugar  Trust 
will  not  get  to  handle  them  and  add  75  cents  a  hundred  to  the  price  that  the 
American  people  pay.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  cont^iding  for  taking  the  Dutch 
standard  out  of  the  sugar  tariff. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question  Just  for 
information  ?    I  do  not  know  much  about  this  matter. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swanson.  Is  the  process  to  which  the  Senator  alluded  as  the  centrifugal 
process  for  beet  sugar  mostly? 

Mr.  Bristow.  No  ;  beet  sugar  is  a  refined  sugar  in  this  country.  We  do  not 
"^reduce  any  raw  beet  sugar. 
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Mr.  SWAKSON.  It  l8  all  one  process? 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  all  one  process,  and  tb^  nse  the  bone-black  process. 

Mr.  SwANsoR.  Germany  would  be  tbe  country  from  wbtcb  we  would  mostly 
set  importations  of  refined  sugar,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BaisTOw.  We  would  get  cane  sugar  from  Cuba,  firom  Java 

Mr.'SwAivsoN.  Cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  would  be  all  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  SwAivsoN.  Is  this  process  employed  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar? 

Mr.  BaiBTow.  The  centrifugal  process  is  applied  to  cane  sugars  only.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  beet-sugar  process  is  a  different  process  altogether.  They 
take  the  impurities  otu  of  beet  sugar,  which  are  different  kinds  of  impurities 
altogether  from  those  in  cane  sugar.  There  is  no  molasses  in  beet  sugar.  Raw 
beet  sugar  has  a  bad  flavor  which  they  have  to  take  out  They  have  to  make 
It  absolutely  pure  or  it  will  not  sell,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  a  disagreeable 
taste. 

Mr.  Swan  SON.  I  understand  the  contention  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
that  if  the  16  Dutch  color  standard  were  eliminated  white  sugar  that  has 
gone  through  a  process  of  refining  could  come  in  here  and  be  sold  according  to 
the  saccharine  matter  in  it? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Yes;  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  SwANsoN.  But  it  is  eliminated  and  can  not  be  imported  on  account  of 
that  standard? 

Mr.  BaiSTow.  That  is  exactly  the  fact  I  regret  to  take  such  sharp  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  as  I  have  done,  but  you  can  not  get  a  law  through  the 
American  Congress  that  takes  from  a  monopoly  its  advantage  without  a  con- 
troversy. I  have  been  fighting  the  Dutch-standard  provision  ever  since  I  have 
t>een  in  the  Senate.  It  has  contributed  to  the  profits  of  as  infamous  a  gang  of 
thieves  as  was  ever  sheltered  by  the  American  Government,  and  it  is  time  that 
the  Congress  was  taking  it  out  of  the  law.  To  try  them  before  the  courts,  to 
undertake  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  of  robbing  the  Treasury,  and  still  pre- 
serve in  the  law  the  paragraph  that  gave  them  the  monopoly  is  a  thing  that  I 
hope  the  American  Congress  will  not  continue  any  longer. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  the  fact  that  I  believe  I  said  awhile  ago  that  Mr.  Bass,  to 
whom  I  referred,  lived  in  Porto  Rico.     I  should  have  said  in  San  Domingo. 

Mr.  Bristow.  San  Domingo.     That  can  be  changed  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  been  very  well  for  several  days  and  I  have  been 
speaking  now  for  about  three  hours.  I  dislike  very  much  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
adjourn,  but  I  can  not  finish  to-night,  and  I  should  like  to  rest.  The  Senate 
can  proceed  with  anything  else  it  wishes  and  I  will  take  this  matter  up  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the  S^iator  from 
Kansas,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday,  July  14,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Friday,  July  14, 1911. 

reciprocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  desire  to  ask  that  the  document  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which 
is  a  report  of  the  British  tariff  commission  in  regard  to  the  differences  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  most-favored-nation  treaties  in  relation  to  the  reciprocal  agree- 
ment here,  and  which  is  very  brief,  may  be  printed  as  a  document.     (S.  Doc. 

No.  eo.) 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  that  order  is  entered. 
Mr.  liODGC.  Let  me  add  that  this  copy  belongs  to  the  Senate  library  and  Is  the 
only  one  on  the  files.    I  ask  that  it  be  not  mutilated  or  destroyed  in  the  printing, 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  Senate  library. 
The  ViCR  President.  The  Senator*s  request  will  be  complied  with. 


reciprocity   with   CANADA. 

/ 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposea 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Bristow]  Is  oititled  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  a  moment 
while  I  present  certain  amendments  to  the  bill  under  consideration.  One  of 
them  is  a  provision  of  Schedule  C,  known  as  the  metal  schedule.  The  other  is  a 
revision  of  that  paragraph  of  Schedule  J  which  relates  to  oilcloth  and  linoleum. 
I  ask  that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  short 
that  they  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  that  course  will  be  followed. 

The  amendments  referred  to  are  as  follows ; 

Amendment  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Cummins  to  the  bill  H.  R.  4412. 
Add  a  section,  as  follows : 

'*  The  act  approved  August  5,  1009,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise  duties, 
and  encourage  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,*  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  121  of  Schedule  C  thereof  and  Inserting  the  following : 

**  121.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  car-truck  channels,  T.  T.  columns  and  posts,  or 
parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams  and  building  forms,  together 
with  all  other  structural  shapes  of  Iron  or  steel,  whether  plain,  punched,  or  fitted  for  use, 
or  whether  assembled  and  manufactured,  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

"  The  said  Schedule  C  In  the  act  aforesaid,  being  paragraphs  117  to  199,  both  inclusive, 
is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  From  and  after  tbe  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  opon 
the  articles  mentioned  in  the  several  paragraphs  of  said  Schedule  C,  when  Imported  from 
any  foreign  country  Into  the  United  States,  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except  tbe 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  60  per  cent  only  of  the  rates 
of  duty  which  are  In  and  by  said  paragraphs  of  said  schedule  prescribed ;  but  tbe  forego- 
ing shall  not  ajpply  to  paragraph  121,  which  Is  hereinbefore  repealed  and  a  substitute 
reen acted  thereror. 

Amendment  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  Mr.  Cummins  to  the  bill  H.  R.  4412.  Add 
a  section,  as  follows : 

"  The  act  approved  August  5,  1909,  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise  duties, 
and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,*  is  heretor 
amended  bv  striking  out  paragraph  347  of  Schedule  J  of  said  act  and  substituting  therefor 
the  following,  as  paragraph  347 : 

'*  347.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  linoleum,  cortlcene,  and  all  the  fabrics  or  covering  for  Hioon 
made  in  part  of  oil  or  any  similar  product,  whether  plain,  stamped,  painted  or  printed,  or 
the  composition  of  which  forms  designs  or  patterns,  whether  Inlaid  or  otherwise  by  what- 
ever name  known ;  and  cork  carpets,  cork  mats,  oilcloth  or  cortlcene  mats,  waterproof 
cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  whether  composed  in  part  of  mdls 
rubber  or  otherwise,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Bristow.  In  the  discussion  yesterday  afternoon  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  referred  to  a  Mr.  Bass,  stating  that  he  was  from  Porto  Rico. 
Afterwards  the  Senator  corrected  the  statement  as  to  his  residence  and  stated, 
1  believe,*  that  he  was  from  San  Domingo,  if  I  recollect  rightly. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  also  stated  in  the  controversy  that  was  going  on 
between  him  and  myself  that  the  centrifugal  sugar  paid  the  full  duty  of  $1.90. 
and  I  made  the  remark  that  after  reflection  I  was  confident  the  Senator  would 
not  contend  that  that  statement  was  correct,  and  I  inquire  of  him  this  mornfog 
if  he  now  concedes  that  all  centrifugal  sugars  do  not  pay  the  full  duy  of  |1.90? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  any  argument  on  this  point ;  bat  since 
he  nsks  me  the  question,  I  am  going  to  say  this:  That  where  sugars  are  above 
16  Dutch  standard,  if  they  have  been  refined  by  centrifugal,  I  think  they  are 
refined  sugars. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  And  they  pay  the  $1.90. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  Senators  on  this  side  are  not 
able  to  hear  the  conversation  going  on  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  will  say  to'  the  Senator  that  he  is  unable  to 
do  anything  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound  or  to  accentuate  the  Senator's 
acuteness  of  hearing. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  think  it  would  help  matters  if  Senators  would  address  the 
Chair  instead  of  each  other. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks  so,  too.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  Bristow.  The  Senator  stated  that  centrifugal  sugars  above  16  Dntch 
standard  in  color  pay  the  full  duty.  He  also  will  admit  this  morning,  I  am 
very  confident,  that  centrifugal  sugars  not  above  16  Dutch  standard,  regardless 
of  their  saccharine  purity  by  the  polariscope  test,  do  not  pay  the  $1.90.  Am  I 
right  about  that? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Hiat  is  exactly  what  I  stated  yesterday,  and  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind  at  all. 
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Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  read  to  the  Senator,  to  refresh  his  mind,  Just  what  he 
stated  yesterday.  I  now  read  from  the  reporter's  transcript  of  yesterday's 
proceedUigs: 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  qaeatlon.  Does  the  Senator  consider  the 
centrifugal  process  a  process  of  refining? — 

I  should  like  the  attention  of  the  Senator,  because  I  am  reading  from  the 
reporter's  transcript — 

T  shoald  like  the  Sonator  to  answer  that  question,  if  he  will.  Does  the  Senator  consider 
the  centrifugal  method  a  process  of  refining? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  consider  tne  centrifugal  process  a  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  BaiSTOW.  Does  the  Senator  claim,  then 

Mr.  Shoot.  And  I  consider  a4Ro  that  the  washing  of  sugar  is  a  process  of  refining. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Just  a  moment,  now.  The  Senator  said  that  ne  considered  the  cen- 
trifagal  process  a  process  of  refining.  Does  the  Senator  claim  that  all  of  the  centrifugal 
fluears  nay  $1.90  duty? 

Mr.  SMOOT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  All  centrifugal  sugars? 

Mr.  Smoot.  All  centrifugal  sugars.  There  are  sugars  that  come  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  of  course,  that  now  come  in  here  free. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  all  centrifugal  sugar  which  comes  from 
Cuba  pays  $1.90  duty  less  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  think  that  all  centrifugal  sugar  is  in  the  shape  of  refined  sugar,  and  all 
sugar  that  has  gone  through  that  process  pays  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Through  the  centrifugal  process? 

Mr.  Smoot.  Through  the  centrifugal  process. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Now,  the  Senator,  of  course,  will  consider  this  tomorrow  and  say  that 
be  was  mistaken,  because  he  certainly  Is. 

Now.  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say  centrifugal  sugars  that  are  not  above 
16  Dutch  standard  do  not  pay  the  $1.00? 

Mr.  Smoot.  If  the  Senator  will  remember,  we  were  at  the  time  talking  about 
sugars  below  16  Dutch  standard.    We  were  discussing  that  question. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  renew  my  point  of  onler. 

The  TicB  President.  The  Senator  from  Utah  will  please  speak  so  that  other 
Senators  than  the  Senator  to  whom  he  is  directly  addressing  his  remarks  can 
hear. 

Mr.  Smoot.  We  were  discussing  that  question,  and  after  the  discussion  of  it, 
as  has  Just  been  read 

Mr.  Bacor.  I  am  going  to  make  another  point  of  order,  at  the  risk  of  being 
disagreeable.  I  say  it  is  not  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  enter  into 
»  discussion  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  while  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
the  floor. 

The  Vice  Phcsident.  The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order.  It  can  only  be 
done  upon  the  theory  of  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  single  objection  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Smoot.  All  I  wish  to  say 

The  Vice  President.  The  objection  is  made.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  out 
of  order.    The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  has  any  objection 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  making  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  that  I  asked 
him. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor,  and  objection 
has  been  made  to  farming  out  his  time  to  others. 

Mr.  Bacon.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Root.  I  raise  the  question  of  order  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  have  interjected  in  his  remarks  any  observations  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  will  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CmxoM.  liet  the  Senator  from  Kansas  go  on  and  make  his  speech. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  escaped 
beinic  compelled  to  admit  that  he  was  absolutely  wrong  yesterday  in  his 
declaration. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  hardly  thinks  that  that  is  a  parliamentary 
statement,  although  no  Senator  has  raised  a  i»int  or  order.  That  statement 
is  a  Tiolation  of  the  mles  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon  if  I  have  violated  the  rules.  I 
slated  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  was  absolutely  mistaken  yesterday.  Is  that 
in  violation  of  the  mles  of  the  Senate? 

The  Vice  President.  The  rule  of  the  Senate  is  that  no  conduct  shall  be  imputed 
to  any  S^Hiator  unbecoming  a  gentleman.    It  strikes  the  Chair  that  imputing  to 
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another  Senator  a  statement  that  is  absolutely  erroneous  is  not  alleging  that  he 
is  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  certainly  think  that  the  Chair  misconstrued  the  statement 
that  I  made.  My  statement  was,  if  I  remember  it,  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  had  been  relieved  by  the  objection  of  the  Senators  from  Georgia  and  New 
York  from  admitting  that  the  statement  which  he  made  yesterday  was  not  cor- 
rect, which  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah  would  have  done  if  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  pursue  the  inquiry.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  make  a  statement  like  that,  which  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact, 
and  does  not  impute  any  dishonorable  motive  to  anybody,  but  a  lack  of  accurate 
information. 

I  will  now  undertake  to  discuss  the  amendment  which  I  have'  oflF^ed  and 
show  reasons,  if  I  can,  why  it  should  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  this  bill. 

The  amendment  first  provides  for  reducing  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  from 
$1.90  per  hundred  to  $1.75^,  first  by  taking  off  the  differential.  As  was  stated 
yesterday,  the  duty  on  sugar  is  made  up  by  levying  a  tax  of  05  cents  per  hun- 
dred on  sugar  that  tests  75.  degrees  pure  by  the  polariscope  test,  and  for  each 
additional  degree  of  purity  3^  cents  per  hundred  is  added,  making  the  maxi- 
mum duty  on  raw  sugar  $1.82^. 

But  there  is  another  provision  in  the  law  which  provides  that  sugar  which 
is  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color  shall  pay  a  duty  of  $1.90  pw  hundred 
regardless  of  its  saccharine  purity.  So  when  the  sugar  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing becomes  whitened  until  its  color  is  above  No.  16,  which  is  the  color 
of  the  bottle  of  sugar  I  hold  in  my  hand  [indicating],  when  the  color  becomes 
lighter  than  that  sample,  the  duty  then  is  assessed  at  $1.90  regardless  of  its 
purity,  even  if  it  is  only  90  per  cent  pure  by  the  polariscope  test. 

If  90  per  cent  pure  the  duty,  if  the  Dutch-standard  provision  was  taken  out, 
would  be  35  cents  less  than  $1.82^,  or  $1.47^,  but  being  lighter  than  16  it  is 
assessed,  instead  of  $1.47^,  at  $1.90.  The  difference  in  the  duty  is  so  mncb 
that  light  sugars  are  barred  from  coming  into  the  market  except  in  the  refined 
state,  and  the  duty  on  the  refined  sugar  is  so  high  that  it  is  prohibitive  and 
prevents  importation. 

So  that  this  device  that  we  discussed  so  much  yesterday  is  used  to  prevent 
light-brown  sugar  from  being  sold  by  the  manufacturers  to  the  American  public 
direct,  because  that  which  is  No.  16  in  color  is  too  dark  to  meet  the  taste  of 
the  Amef lean  people  for  their  household  uses. 

Pure  sugar  refined  by  the  centrifugal  process  is  100.  If  it  is  100  it  is  pure; 
it  has  no  foreign  substance.  It  is  as  pure  as  if  it  was  passed  through  the 
refineries  which  use  a  process  known  as  the  bone-black  process.  The  bone- 
black  process  takes  out  all  of  the  molasses  and  leaves  the  sugar  a  blue  white 
in  color.  The  refiners  claim  that  this  7i  cents  is  the  protection  they  receive 
for  refining  as  against  the  foreign  refiners. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  development  of  the  sugar 
business  since  the  Dlngley  law  was  passed,  for  the  present  law  is  the  same  as 
the  Dlngley  law,  except  that  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  reduced  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  from  $1.95  to  $1.90.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  was  left  the 
same.  At  the  time  the  Dingley  law  was  passed  we  were  receiving  full-duty- 
paid  sugar  from  all  countries  in  the  world  except  Hawaii.  Hawaii  then  had 
free  sugar,  but  all  other  sugars  that  came  into  the  American  market  paid  the 
duty  as  prescribed,  and  the  market  standard  for  fixing  the  value  of  the  supir 
is  96°  pure  by  the  polariscope  test  and  not  above  16. Dutch  standard  in  color. 
That  is,  the  market  quotations  on  all  raw  sugars  that  come  to  this  country  are 
based  on  96"*,  tested  by  the  polariscope,  and  color  not  above  16  Dutch  standard. 
Every  country,  except  Hawaii,  from  which  sugar  was  then  purchased  by  the 
American  refiners  paid  a  duty  of  $1.68^  on  96*  sugar  that  was  not  above  16 
Dutch  standard,  and  51  per  cent  of  our  consumption  of  sugar  paid  that  duty— 
$1.68^  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  refineries  then  had  the  differential  of  12^  cents  between  pure  raw  sugar 
and  refined  sugar,  though  there  was  no  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  sugar. 
The  only  difference  Is  a  slight  shade  of  color,  the  refined  being  a  bluish  white 
But  the  refineries  do  not  import  the  pure  raw  sugar  to  refine  it;  th^  import 
sugars  varying  in  purity  from  75°  up  to  96.  Very  little  of  it  indeed  is  pur- 
chased at  above  96°.  The  great  bulk  of  our  importations  test  96  by  the  polari- 
scope and  are  not  above  16  in  color.  That  is  because  of  a  very  interesting  de- 
vice adopted  by  the  refiners.  If  a  cargo  of  sugar  should  come  to  New  York, 
and  that  sugar  was  96  in  purity  and  16  in  color,  we  will  say  that,  includbig  the 
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duty,  a  price  of  |3^  a  hundred  would  be  paid  for  it.  The  duty  would  be 
filjii^  if  it  was  from  Cuba,  where  most  of  our  sugars  come  from,  and  so  the 
price  the  producer  would  receive  would  be  |2.55i. 

Now,  if  it  was  97  degrees  pure  instead  of  96,  the  owner  of  the  sugar  would 
receive  3i  cents  more  per  hundred  than  if  it  had  l>een  96;  that  is,  for  each 
sidditional  degree  above  96  the  refiners  pay  him  3^  cents  more  per  hundred 
I>ounds,  but  he  would  have  to  pay  the  3^  cents  additional  duty — that  is,  he 
i;%*ouId  lose  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  hundred  l>ecause  It  was  1  degree  above 
DC  in  purity.  So  the  producer  would  not  want  his  sugar  to  test  above  96. 
Ifc  would  not  want  it  to  test  as  this  bottle  does,  which  I  have  now,  98,  or  as 
tbis  does  [indicating],  99,  because  it  would  cost  him  3i  cents  more  per  hundred 
in  duty  for  each  additional  degree  in  purity,  and  he  would  get  only  3i  cents 
r>er  hundred  more  for  his  sugar. 

If  it  tested  less  than  96,  down  to  94,  then  he  would  receive  6i  cents  less  per 
ttundred  pounds  for  it  for  each  degree  below  96.  In  order  that  that  may  be 
clear,  I  ^111  say,  if  it  tested  less  than  96  there  would  be  deducted  from  his 
price  6^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  each  degree  down  to  94,  and  if  it  tested 
loss  than  94,  then  there  would  be  deducted  9|  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  So 
you  will  see  that  the  sugar  producer  must  as  nearly  as  possible  make  all  of  his 
sugars  test  96  or  95  and  not  above  16  in  color,  because  if  it  tests  less  than  96 
he  is  penalized  for  its  impurity;  if  it  te^ts  more  than  96  he  is  penalized  by  an 
excessive  duty ;  and  if  it  is  above  16  in  color  he  is  penalized  by  more  than  20 
cents  additional  duty  because  of  its  light  color.  The  result  has  been  that  all 
<rur  importations  have  practically  been  95  In  purity  and  not  above  16  in  color. 
So  that  last  year  of  all  the  sugar  imported  about  80  per  cent  teKt(Hi  95  in 
purity  and  not  above  16  in  color,  and  less  than  1  per  cent,  as  I  remember,  was 
above  16  in  color  and  above  96  in  purity.    Now,  the  Senate  will  see  that,  as  a 

m/itter  of  fact,  instead  of  the  importers  paying  a  duty  of  $1.82i 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  Pkesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Okiahoma? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  GoBE.  I  want  to  nek  the  Senator  how  much  that  sugar  weighed  a  |)ound 
at  the  customhouse? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  that.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
actual  duty  paid  by  the  imi)orters  is  not  $1.82^,  but  about  $1.65  a  hundred,  or 
2o  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  present  duty  on  the  refiner's  product,  so  that 
while  in  theory  the  refiners  have  a  differential  of  but  7^  cents,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  under  the  Dingley  law  they  had  a  differential  of  30  cents  and  under  the 
present  law  25  cents.  This  is  a  technical  discussion,  but  I  think  that  as  Sen- 
ators follow  it  it  will  become  more  interesting  as  we  get  into  the  intricacies  of 
tiie  sugar  tariff. 

Kvery  pound  of  imported  sugar  paid  the  full  duty  coming  from  all  the 
countries  except  Hawaii  in  1897,  when  the  Dingley  law  was  passed.  Some  years 
aft€*r  that  law  was  passed — to  be  accurate,  July  25,  1901 — Porto  Kican  sugars 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  so  that  the  refiners  had  another  field  in  addition 
to  J  III  wail  from  which  to  buy  their  raw  sugar  and  pay  no  duty.  March  8,  1902, 
sujcar  was  admitted  from  the  Philippines  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the 
duty;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  because  very  little  sugar  has 
<x)uie  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  But  whatever  the  importation,  there  was 
tbnt  much  of  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar. 

On  December  27,  1903,  the  Cuban  reciprocity  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
which  the  Cuban  planters  were  given  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  from  the  duty. 
re<lucing  the  duty  on  96 *"  sugar,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  purchases,  from 
$1.0si  to  $1,348.  So  since  December  27,  1903,  the  refiners  of  this  country  liave 
purchased  Cuban  sugar  testing  96**.  upon  which  they  paid  a  duty  of  $1.68^ 
when  the  Dingley  law  was  ptissed,  but  now  imy  only  $1,348. 

This  differential  which  the  sugar  refiners  then  had  on  pure  100°  sugar  was 
the  difference  between  $1.82},  the  maximum  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and  $1.95.  tho 
«*uty  on  refined  sugar.  By  the  Cuban  treaty  this  differential  was  increased  by 
a  20  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugars,  thereby  reducing  the 
maximum  duty  on  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  from  $1.82|  to  $1.46,  making  the  dif- 
ferential 49  cents  per  hundred  pounda  When  the  Payne-AIdrich  bill  became  a 
law  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  was  reduced  from  $1.95  to  $1.90,  leaving  the  dif- 
ferential on  Cuban  sugar  since  that  date  44  cents  i)er  hundred.  I  have  shown, 
however,  that  the  differential,  based  upon  actual  importations,  was,  prior  to 
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that  time,  25  cents — not  12^  cents — and  since  that  time  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween $1,348,  the  duty  actually  paid  upon  importations,  and  $1.90,  or  about  55 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  That  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  entire  cost  of  refining.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  costs  as 
much  as  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  refine  sugar,  except  a  statement  at  one 
time  made  by  Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  result  has  been  that  this  20  per  cent  re- 
duction in  duty  has  enabled  the  sugar  refiners  to  buy  their  sugar  in  Cuba  for 
about  34  cents  a  hundred  less — that  is,  the  amount  of  the  20  per  cent  reduction 
in  duty — than  they  did  before.  They  have  gotten  the  advantage  of  the  reduction 
of  the  duty;  the  Cuban  has  not  received  any  more  for  his  sugar;  and  the 
American  consuming  public  has  not  received  the  advantage  of  that  reduction. 
I  make  that  statement  and  challenge  any  man  to  contradict  it 

So  the  result  of  Cuban  reciprocity,  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  was  to  tsike 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  about  $10,000,000  a  year  and  put  it 
into  the  profits  of  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  United  States.  In  this  statement 
I  am  not  alleging  what  I  think  will  happen  if  a  pending  bill  becomes  a  law; 
I  am  not  theorizing  on  what  will  come  to  pass  or  speculating  on  what  will 
happen  to  the  price  of  wheat,  but  I  am  relating  what  the  records  show  lias 
happened  in  the  matter  of  sugar. 

I  should  qualify  the  remark  I  have  made  that  the  American  consumers  have 
not  received  any  advantage  at  all,  for  they  did  receive  some.  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  average  price  of  refined  sugar,  which  is  the 
kind  the  American  people  use,  in  Europe  for  five  years  prior  to  the  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba  and  five  years  subsequent  to  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba, 
and  I  have  compared  those  prices  with  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  in  the  Uuited 
States  five  years  prior  to  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  and  five  years  after  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  and  I  will  give  you  the  differencea  The  difference 
between  the  Hamburg  price  of  refined  sugar  for  the  first  five-year  period  and 
the  last  five-year  period  was  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  that  is,  the  Hamburg 
price  of  refined  sugar  for  the  five  years  after  the  treaty  was  3  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  less  than  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  treaty,  while  tbe 
New  York  price  of  refined  sugar  for  the  last  five  years  was  4.7  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  less,  making  a  net  reduction  in  the  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
the  United  States  for  the  five  years  after  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  of  1.7 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  it  was  during  the  five  years  preceding,  as 
compared  with  the  European  or  world  market.  This  surely  demonstrates  that 
the  American  people  got  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  sugar  of  only  l.T 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  people  or  the  middlemen? 

Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  the  wholesale  price.  Of  course  ultimately  the  consumer 
probably  might  have  gotten  some  of  it.  The  refiners  were  able  to  purcbase 
their  sugars  for  about  34  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less  from  the  Cubans— at 
least  30  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less — while  the  public  got,  or  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  states  the  wholesalers  got,  their  sugar  from  the  refluora 
for  only  1.7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  less. 

Mr.  Keed.  Mr.  President 

'    The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator  If  he  could  in  this  connection  give  us 
the  differences  between  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  in  Europe  and  in  tbc 
United  States  during  the  period  he  has  Just  covered  by  his  previous  figures? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Yes;  I  can. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  do  so,  if  he  can  do  it  without  intermptiDg 
his  argument. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  can  give  the  details. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  hope  we  shall  have  them  before  the  Senator  concludes,  at  any 
rate. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  shall  be  glad  to  include  them  in  my  remarks  and  submit  a 
table  which  I  have  here,  giving  the  average  price  for  each  year. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  will  now  say  that  for 
1899  the  New  York  price  was  $4.91  A  per  hundred  pounds — that  is  the  wholejwle 
price  of  refined  sugar — the  Hamburg  price  was  $2.53,  a  difference  of  $2.38r«; 
and  it  rnns  alonp  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  years: 
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(Ficures  taken  from  Willett  it  Cray's  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  Dea  26,  1907.  p.  7,  and  Jan.  7,  1909,  p.  8, 

and  from  S.  Doc.  24, 6l8t  Gong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  4.] 


Years. 

Average 

prlee 
granulated 

sunr, 
New  York. 

OmU. 
4.919 
5.32 
5.06 
4.455 
4.638 
4.772 
5.256 
4.515 
4.649 
4.957 

Average 

price 

granulated 

Hamourg. 

Difference. 

IflM 

Oent». 

12.53 

12.64 

12.28 

11.79 

12.12 

2.49 

2.97 

2.29 

2.39 

2.64 

Cents. 
2.389 

1900 

2.68 

1901 

2.77 

1900 

2.665 
2.518 

1909 

19CM 

2.282 

1906 

2.283 

1906 

2.225 

1907 

2.259 

1908 

2.317 

t  Boanty  0.33  oent    From  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Bulletin  No. 
SO,  p.  27. 


Cents. 

,     New  York  1809-1908 4.  876 

Avermse,  New  York,  1904-1908 4.  829 

Difference.., « . .^ .047 

ATenice*  Hamburg,  1899-1903 2.27 

Boanty... .32 

Hambufft'lSoi^OOS™™^^  2. 66 

Dtffereoce _. . . .03 

New  York,  189&-1903 "4^876 

Uafflburg,  189&-1908,  Inclndlng  bounty 2.59 

Dlfferenoe ^ , 2. 286 

Averse*.  New  York,  1904-1908 "JilS 

Arerage,    Hamburg,    1904-1908 2.66 

Difference ■. , ^ 2.  269 

Mr.  Reeo.  Just  one  matter  further. 

The  ViCB  Pbssioent.  Does  tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  further  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Heed.  Could  the  Senator  give  us  the  difference  in  the  retail  price — the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  in  each  country? 

>fr.  Bristow.  The  price  paid  by  the  oonBumers  iu  this  country  is  very  much 
less  than  that  paid  lu  European  countries.  Europe  hab  a  yery  interesting  way 
<»f  taxing  sugar.  They  impose  in  almost  every  European  country  an  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  their  sugar  similar  to  our  taxes  on  beer  and  whisky.  The  whole- 
sale price  of  sugar  in  Spain  is  9  cents  a  pound;  in  Italy  It  is  over  11  cents  a 
pound.  I  do  not  now  remember  Just  what  the  price  is  in  Qemiany,  but  I  think 
it  is  over  5  cents — 5  or  6  cents.  I  do  not  know  what  It  Is  retailed  for  iu  those 
(•ountrles,  but  the  retailer's  profit  would  be  added  to  the  above  figures. 

Mr.  McCuMscB.  What  is  the  price  in  E^ngland? 

Mr.  Bkistow.  England  does  not  levy  a  consumption  tax,  as  other  EurofM^n 
countries  do,  but  levies  a  revenue  duty.  The  price  is  lees  than  in  this  country, 
because  the  duty  on  sugar  is  much  less  in  England  than  in  our  country.  The 
maximum  English  duty  is  about  44  cents  a  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  or 
about  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansais  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Rbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  How  Is  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  5  or  6  cents  a  pound  in  Ger- 
lunny  and  yet  Ix*  Hamburg  only  2.53,  as  I  miderstcod  the  Senator? 
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Mr.  Bbistow.  I  was  s[)enking  of  the  export  price  In  Germany.  Tlie  Senator 
from  MiRSouri  [Mr.  Reed]  asked  me  what  was  the  retail  price  paid  by  the  con- 
snmers  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Reed.  The  Senator  inadvertently  used  the  word  "  wholesale,"  I  think,  ia- 
fitead  of  "  retail "  in  his  last  answer. 

Mr,  Root.  The  Senator  said  "  wholesale  "  when  he  meant  "  retail." 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  was  speaking  of  Uie  wholesale  price  in  my  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  prices 
I  quoted  were  export  prices  The  reason  the  wholesale  price  in  these  European 
countries  is  so  much  more  than  the  export  price  is  because  of  the  iotemal- 
consuiaption  tax,  and  that  Eux  is  not  levied  on  exported  sugar.  The  dtlTerence 
In  the  export  price  and  the  domestic  wholesale  price  is,  I  suppose,  approximately 
the  amount  of  the  local-consumption  tax. 

Now,  to  proceed,  when  the  Dingley  law  was  passed  we  were  paying  duty  on  a 
basis  of  $1.68  for  D6  test  per  100  pounds  on  51  per  cent  of  all  the  sugar  con- 
flumed.  Last  year,  1910,  instead  of  importing  51  per  cent  paying  the  full  duty, 
we  imported  only  5  per  cent  of  our  consumption  upon  which  the  full  duty  was 
paid.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  only  213,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  that  paid  the  full  duty.  The  remainder  of  tbe 
sugar  which  we  consumed,  which  was  3,467,000  short  tons,  was  produced  at 
home  or  imported  from  the  countries  where  now  no  duty  is  paid,  or  from  Cuba, 
where  the  duty  has  been  reduced  20  per  cent 

So,  it  clearly  appears  that  during  the  years  that  have  followed  since  the 
Dingley  law  was  passed  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
duty  that  was  required  to  be  paid  by  the  importing  refiner,  but  still  the  pro- 
tective duty  for  their  product,  the  granulated  refined  sugar,  has  be^i  main- 
tained at  $1.95  until  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $1.90.  In  this 
amendment  I  not  only  propose  to  take  off  the  7^  cents  differential,  which  is  tbe 
theoretical  differential,  but  I  propose  that  in  the  ascending  scale  of  assessing 
duties  we  shall  stop  at  98**  sugar,  which  is  a  good,  wholesome,  light-colored 
sugar,  and  make  the  maximum  duty  paid  $1.75^  per  100  pounds  instead  of  $li)OL 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  reduced  more  than  that.  I  believe  we  ought  to  stop  at 
96  degrees,  so  that  the  maximum  duty  paid  on  any  kind  of  sugar  which  comes 
into  the  United  States  would  not  be  more  than  $1.68^. 

So  far  as  the  refiners  are  concerned,  they  have  a  better  protection  for  refining? 
sugar  now  than  they  had  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed,  and.  instead  of 
coming  here  and  complaining  at  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  they  ought  not  to 
object  to  it ;  and  if  they  were  not  animated  by  the  same  avarice  and  greed  that 
seems  to  have  inspired  their  conduct  for  the  last  decade  at  least,  they  would 
not  enter  a  protest  against  this  reduction  of  the  duty  on  refined  sugar.  The 
duty  on  refined  sugar  fixes  the  price  the  American  consumer  pays  for  the  sugar 
that  he  consumes,  and  I  want  that  duty  reduced, 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  ? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  As  I  understand,  there  is  no  refined  sugar  imported  into  this 
<;ountry. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Practically  none — about  800  tons  last  year. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  percentage  of  the  3,000,000  tons  of  sugar,  cane  and  beet, 
that  we  use  is  raised  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Of  the  3.680,000  short  tons  we  consumed  last  year,  something 
less  than  900,000  tons  was  produced  at  home. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  was  divided  about  half  and  half  between  cane  sugar  and 
beet  sugar,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  amount  of  beet  sugar  produced  is  now  almost  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  cane  sugar.  I  can  give  the  Senator  the  figures  exactly,  I  think. 
We  produced  last  year,  1910,  262,080  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  512,469  tons  of 
beet  sugar. 

Tbe  reason  why  I  feel  that  the  duty  should  be  redtlced  to  $1,755  per  100 
pounds  as  the  maximum  is  that  I  do  not  believe  that  $1,755  protection  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continuous  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  I  know  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  American  refiner;  but  I  should  like  for  this  amendment 
to  become  a  law.  I  do  not  want  it  to  encounter  a  veto,  concerning  which  we 
hear  so  much  at  this  time.  I  am  willing  that  we  should  reduce  the  duty  to 
.this  amount  now,  and  I  should  like  to  introduce  a  resolution,  if  it  is  permissible. 
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requiring  the  Tariff  Board  to  provide  us  accurate  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
I>roducng  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  then  we  can  easily 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  duty  can  be  further  reduced  without  injuring  the 
t>eet-8ugar  industry. 

I  want  to  say  here — ^and  I  think  this  Is  a  good  time  to  say  it — that  I  consider 
the  development  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  Ignited  States  as  the  strongest 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff  policy  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
the  American  people,  and  I  am  going  to  give  the  Senate  some  figures  on  that 
R abject  that  I  think  will  be  of  great  interest. 

In  1887,  when  the  Dlngley  law  was  passed,  there  were  7  sugar-beet  factories 
in  the  United  States.  In  1911,  14  years  afterwards,  there  were  67,  and  6  new 
luills  were  In  course  of  construction.  In  1897  there  were  Invested  In  these  beet- 
Hiii^ar  factories  $2,250,000;  in  1911  there  Is  approximately  an  Investment  of 
4^100.000,000.  In  1897  there  were  41,000  acres  planted  in  beets  by  American 
fiarmers,  while  in  1911  there  were  400  000  acres  planted  In  beets  by  Ameri- 
eaii  farmers.  In  1897  there  were  raised  u|K)n  the  farms  389.000  tons  of  beets; 
in  1907.  which  is  the  latest  date  for  which  I  could  secure  the  figures,  there  were 
raised  upon  the  farms  more  than  4.000,000  tons  of  beets.  The  amount  of  beets 
harvested  per  acre  in  1897  was  9.5  tons,  and  in  1907,  10.16  tons,  showing,  as 
the  Senate  will  observe,  an  improvement  In  the  growth  of  the  crop,  so  that 
th€»re  was  a  larger  tonnage  i>er  acre.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  beets  In 
1S!i7  was  232  pounds.  In  1911,  250  pounds  per  ton,  showing  an  Improvement 
In  the  saccharine  strength  of  the  beets  ai)proaching  gradually  the  German 
standard.  The  yield  of  sugar  ])er  acre  in  1S<)7  was  2,192  pounds.  In  1907, 
which  are  the  latest  figures  I  could  get  on  this.  2,540  i)ounds  of  sugar  i)er  acre. 

The  amount  of  sugar  produced — I  am  using  short  tons  all  the  time  In  these 
fifnires — in  1897  by  the  beet-sugar  factories  was  45,255  tons. 

In  1911— that  is,  the  fiscal  year  1910  and  1911— there  was  produced  511.000 
tonK.  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  which  we  produce  from  b^H'ts  In  the 
14  years  from  45.000  tons  to  511,000  tons.  The  value  of  the  sugar  pro<luced 
from  beets  In  the  United  States  in  1897  was  a  little  over  $4,0O0.0O<K  while  the 
vahie  of  sugar  produced  from  beets  In  the  I'nlted  States  during  the  last  year 
was  more  than  $50,00(MK)0.  an  Increase  in  tlie  value  of  the  product  of  our  beet 
farms  and  factories  from  f4,0(K).000  to  |5(),IK)0,0()0.  a  gain  of  JMr»,(XK),000,  or 
1.1  r>i»  per  cent. 

Now,  I  want  to  &iy  to  some  of  our  Republican  friends,  and  to  my  Democratic 
friends  as  well,  that  I  believe  this  liliarvelous  production  and  development  In  a 
most  Important  industry  is  due  more  to  the  high  duties  that  were  placed  on 
sugar  than  to  any  other  cause.  In  passing  I  will  make  this  statement,  return- 
ing to  the  homely  illustration  of  President  Lincoln.  The  result  is  that  Instead 
of  sending  last  year  this  $46,000,000  to  Cuba  or  to  Euroi)e  or  to  Ilaytl  or  the 
West  Indies  or  to  Java  for  sugar  we  have  produced  it  upon  our  own  soil.  It  has 
been  grown  from  our  own  farms,  and  we  have  kept  in  our  own  country  the 
f46,000,000  of  additional  wealth. 

In  the  14  years  that  have  passed  since  the  Dlngley  bill  became  a  law  we  have 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  American  iXM)ple  by  this  provision  about  $300,000,000. 
This  money  has  been  si)ent  among  our  own  iteople  and  has  adde<l  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  GoBC  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Offickb  (Mr.  Oliver  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  fnmi 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Bkistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  if  he  does  not  think, 
without  the  duty  on  sugar.  Instead  of  having  the  $46,(¥K).000  we  would  have 
gotten  about  twice  as  much  sugar? 

Mr.  BsiSTOw.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  GoKc  What  yter  cent;  at  least  two-thirds;  at  least  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  We  would  have  bouglit  at  a  less  price  the  sugar  we  have  con- 
sumed.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  GoKC.  About  how  many  yter  cent? 

Mr.  Bkistow.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  it,  but  It  would  have  been  probably  a 
thtnl  less.  But  that  is  a  very  crude  estimate — probably  a  quarter  or  a  third 
less.  We  would  not  have  si)ent  as  much  money  for  sugar.  Hut  what  we  would 
have  q>ent  for  sugar,  if  not  the  full  $4(>.000,000.  would  have  been  a  large 
amoont— we  will  say  at  least  $30,000,000. 

432H— S.  Doc.  80. 62-1,  pt  3b 56 
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Mr.  GoBE.  I  am  not  controverting  the  amount.  I  will  put  my  question  in  thte 
shape.    But  for  the  tariff 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Instead  of  paying  $46,000,000  for  this  sugar  we  would  have 
gotten  it  probably  one-third  cheaper  and  paid  something  over  $30,000,000 
for  it,  and  we  would  have  been  out  the  $30,000,000,  and  what  we  did  pay  in 
addition  to  the  $30,000,000  was  not  lost,  because  we  i>aid  it  into  the  Treasury 
as  a  revenue. 

Mr.  GoBE.  It  is  true  that  we  got  a  great  deal  of  revenue.  But  the  difference 
between  $46,000,000  and  $30,000,000  was  a  bonus  to  the  sugar-beet  factories. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do  not  say  It  was.    The  consumers  of  sugar 

Mr.  Boot.  Mr.  President,  I  raise  a  question  of  order  upon  this  discussion.  My 
point  of  order  is  it  Is  not  competent  for  the  Senator  to  yield  for  a  discussion. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  The  point  of  order  is  sustained.  The  Senator  from 
^nsas  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  discuss  the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
making  and  advance  my  views  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  GoBE.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  .floor. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  And  of  course  the  Senator  can,  when  an  objection  is  not  raised, 
at  any  time  advance  his  views. 

Mr.  GoBE.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  GoBE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  The  Senator  will  state  the  parliam^itary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Gobe.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  whether  or  not  a  question  is  out  of  oi^er. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  hypercritical. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  The  Chair  holds  that  a  question  is  not  out  of  order, 
but  discussion  Is  out  of  order  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Gobe.  Then  I  desire  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gobe.  I  submit  to  the  censor  from  New  York  whether  or  not  the  |16,- 
000,000,  the  difference  between  the  thirty  and  forty-six  million  Indicated,  was 
not  a  bonus,  a  gratuity,  a  gift,  or  a  benefit  resulting  from  the  tariff  to  tbe 
producers  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do  not  think  it  was.  However,  I  do  not  concede  that  tbe 
difference  would  be  as  much  as  sixteen  jnillions.  But  whatever  the  amount 
was,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  bonus.  I  differ  from  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
on  the  tariff  fundamentally,  of  course.  He  understands  that.  I  believe  in  a 
protective  tariff.  I  believe  it  has  been  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  pet^ple 
of  our  country.  I  would  regret  very  much  to  see  any  policy  inaugurated  that 
would  remove  that  principle  from  our  political  affairs.  But  I  am  contending  as 
strongly  as  anyone  can  contend  that  that  protective  duty  be  no  more  than  is 
necessary  to  protect  legitimate  American  enterprises  from  destructive  competi- 
tion from  abroad. 

Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  simply  want  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think — and  this  is 
a  question — that  American  thrift,  American  enterprise,  American  capital. 
American  labor  might  not  have  built  up  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  Tnited 
States  without  protection 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gore.  As  they  have  built  up  the  cottonseed-oil  industry  in  the  I-nlted 
States  without  protection? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  state  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  I  do  not  th'nk 
they  would  have,  and  give  him  this  as  the  reason:  The  first  sugar  that  was 
made  from  beets  in  the  United  States  was  in  1870,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able 
to  leaiTQ,  when  that  industry  started.  At  least,  up  to  1870  there  had  been 
produced  but  440  tons  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States.  From  1870  to  1S97. 
a  period  of  27  years  of  development,  we  had  been  able  to  produce  but  45.W0 
tons  per  year.  We  have  been  27  years  in  developing  our  capacity  to  the  amount 
of  45,000  tons,  while  in  the  14  years  that  have  passed  since  then  we  have  in- 
creased the  production  from  45,000  tons  to  510,000  tons  per  annum.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  would  have  been  anything  like  such  a  development  of  the 
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beet-sugar  industry  without  this  protective  policy.    I  present  here  a  table  of 
the  beet  and  cane  sugar  production  in  this  country  since  1852. 

Beet  and  cane  BUffor — Quantities  produced  in  the  United  Stateo,  18St  to  3910, 


[From  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1910,  p. 

218  (oompated).] 

Periods.! 

Cane  sugar. 

Beet  sugar. 

Periods.! 

Cane  sugar. 

Beet  sugar. 

1863-1860S 

S^^orttono, 
165,613.7 
66,214.9 
84,e6a3 
141,000.6 
248,584.9 
185,289.7 
249,227.9 
306,412.8 
364,696.3 
271,816.9 
322,087.7 
354,125.9 

Short  tons. 

1898-99 

Short  tont, 
284,394.9 
161,274.5 
311,887.1 
364,325.2 
372,902.9 
262,976.0 
392,000.0 
383,04a0 
272, 16a  0 
394,240.0 
414,400.0 
262,08a  0 

Short  Um 

36,367.5 

81,729.0 

86,082.1 

184.606.9 

1861-187DS 

S44a0 

425.6 

1,176.8 

3,874.1 

5,998.7 

13,460.2 

22,344.0 

22,503.0 

32,726.4 

42,040.3 

45.245.8 

1899-1900 

1S71-1880* 

1900-1901... 

1881-1890> 

1901-2 

1890-91 

1902-3 

218,406.8 
240,604.6 
242,113.2 
312, 92a  6 
483,612.0 
463,628.2 
425,884.0 
519  409.0 

1891-42 

1903-4 

1802-93 

1904-^ 

1893-94 

1905-6 

1894-95 

1906-7 

1895-96 

1907-8 

1896-97...; 

1906-9 

1897-98 

1909-10 

1  The  periods  relate  to  sugar-productions  years  which  end  with  March. 
*  Average  for  the  period. 
>  1864  to  187a 


I  realize  that  my  Democratic  friends  do  not  agree  with  this.  I  think  they 
are  wrong,  and  of  course  I  think  I  am  right.  The  fight  I  have  been  undertaking 
to  make 


Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  President- 


The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gore.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  if  he. does  not  think  it  is  true 
that  there  never  has  been  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  Sbites 
that  did  not  cost  more  to  produce  it  than  it  would  have  brought  in  the  market 
but  for  protection? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  think  that  is  probably  true  up  to  a  very  recent  time. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Kansas 

Mr.  Root.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  point  of  order  is  raised  and  sustained. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  That,  objection  being  made,  the  Senator  having  the 
floor  can  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Can  the  Senator  prevent  any  information  being  given 
on  this  subject  ?    I  know  something  about  it    I  should  like  to  state  my  point. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  i8  strange  if  a  Senator  is  not  permitted  to  give 
any  information. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  have  not  the  floor.    I  would  yield  it  if  I  had. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  The  admission  will  stand,  then,  and  it  ought  not  to 
stand. 

Mr.  Root.  It  is  the  Senator  from  Kansas's  admission. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  is  not  his  admissison.  It  is  the  admission  of  a 
protectionist,  and  I  am  a  protectionist  as  well  as  he. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bristow.  If  I  understood  rightly  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, it  was  whether  it  had  not  cost  more  to  produce  beet  sugar  in  the  United 
States  than  that  sugar  would  have  sold  for  if  there  had  been  no  protection — no 
duty.  The  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  that  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  the  sugar  would  cost  Just  as  much  as  it  does  now. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  did  cost  that  much  before  we  had  the  duty  on. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  think 
that  to  tal^e  the  duty  off  of  sugar  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar,  because  the 
price  in  other  marlcets  than  ours,  where  there  is  not  so  excessive  a  duty  as 
ours,  is  less.  And  I  want  to  reduce  the  present  duty  on  sugar  just  as  much  as  it 
can  be  reduced  without  injuring  the  beet-sugar  industry.  I  believe  it  can  be 
reduced  the  amount  I  suggest  now  without  the  slightest  Injury.  My  personal 
opinion  is  it  can  be  reduced  more.  If  I  thought  and  was  certain  that  we  conld 
reduce  it  down  to  $1.68  or  $1.50,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  vote  for  it  But  what 
I  want  to  do  is  to  reduce  it  this  amount  now  and  then  direct  the  Tariff  Board 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  in  our  country,  and  then 
make  another  reduction,  as  I  believe  it  can  be  made,  a  liberal  reduction,  when 
that  cost  is  ascertained. 

But  I  will  never  vote  to  reduce  a  duty  so  as  to  hamper,  impede,  or  Injure  the 
development  of  such  an  important  developing  enterprise  as  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  the  cane-sugar  production  of  our 
country  has  reached  practically  its  maximum.  We  did  not  produce  as  much 
last  year  as  we  had  produced  15  years  ago.    But  that  Is  not  true  of  beet  sugar. 

I  realize  that  the  position  I  take  here  will  not  be  approved  by  my  Democratic 
friends,  who  disagree  with  me  on  the  question  of  protection,  and  it  is  resented 
veiy  much  by  a  number  of  my  Republican  friends,  who  will  not  concede  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  graft  in  some  of  these  excessive  duties  that  ought  to  be  taken 
out.    I  know  there  is. 

I  will  say  this  as  a  Republican,  and  I  want  to  say  it  to  my  Republican  fri^ds 
here  in  this  Chamber.  The  enemies  of  the  protective  system  do  not  sit  across 
the  aisle — that  is,  the  dangerous  enemies  in  this  Chamber.  The  arguments 
which  are  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr,  Williamsl  on  the 
tariff  question  we  can  meet  in  the  forum  of  public  discussions  and  defeat  them  at 
every  election.  The  American  people  are  not  for  free  trade.  They  do  not  aeroe 
with  the  Democratic  position  as  outlined  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
But  the  American  people  will  never  indorse  a  tariff  policy  that  operates  to  make 
a  few  men  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare,  and  this  sugar  doty, 
phrased  as  it  is  in  our  present  tariff  law,  has  operated  to  make  the  sugar  re- 
finers immensely  rich  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  evil  can  be  cured  by  a  re- 
writing of  the  law  and  the  protective  benefits  can  be  maintained  and  preserved, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  tariff  revision  I  am  standing  for  now. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  Republicans  getting  together.  Of 
course  Republicans  would  always  like  to  see  the  party  get  together — ^nobody 
any  more  than  I.  Because  if  we  do  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  tariff 
our  Democratic  friends  will  revise  it  as  they  think  it  ought  to  be.  But  we  will 
never  get  together  as  long  as  there  lurk  in  these  tariff  schedules  rates  which 
protect  monopoly  or  give  certain  concerns  unfair  advantage.  There  is  no  us** 
to  have  conferences  until  our  ultraprotectlonists  admit  that  they  are  wiUinjr 
that  these  tariffs  shall  be  rewritten  eliminating  such  conditions.  And  when 
they  conclude  that  they  are  ready  to  write  our  tariff  laws  in  that  way  presen- 
ing  the  protective  principle  with  all  of  its  benefits  and  cutting  out  the  graft 
that  avarice  has  injected  into  it  the  Republican  Party  will  be  united  on  the 
tariff  question. 

It  is  always  more  pleasant  to  say  the  agreeable  things  than  the  disagreeable 
things.  It  is  always  easier  to  agree  with  your  friends  than  to  disagree  with 
them.  But  it  always  pays  to  be  frank  and  open  in  these  discussions  and  I  am 
trying  to  be  that  way. 

I  will  say  that  as  to  the  provision  in  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered, 
which  makes  the  maximum  duty  assessed  on  sugar  testing  98*,  I  got  that  idea 
from  the  English  tariff.  Of  course  the  English  duties  are  revenue  duties  solely 
and  much  lower  than  ours.  England  begins  with  assessing  her  duties  on  sugar 
by  the  polariscope  at  76'*.  The  Dutch  standard  she  does  not  use  and  never 
did  use.  Before  the  polariscope  process  was  invented  she  used  a  color  standard 
of  her  own. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  many  Senators  would  like  to  be  informed  concerning  wh:it 
nations  of  the  world  now  use  the  Dutch  standard  and  what  do  not. 

Mr.  Bristow.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  will  answer  that  fully  later  on. 
I  expect  to  approach  that  point  in  a  short  time. 
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England  starts  in  assessing  her  duties  with  76*,  tested  by  the  polariscope. 
instead  of  TS"*  as  we  do,  and  she  has  an  ascending  scale  of  duty  as  the  purity 
of  sugar  increases,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  eugar. 

[From  tbe  Shipping  World  Yearbook,  1911,  p.  874.] 


Articles. 


Susan 

Not  cxoMdins  76*  polaiiiation hundredweight  >. 

Exceeding  76*  and  not  exceeding  77* do... 

Exceeding  77*  and  not  exceeding  78* do. . . 

Exceeding  78*  and  not  exceeding  79* do . . . 

Exceeding  79*  and  not  exceeding  80* do. . . 

Exceeding  80*  and  not  exceeding  81* do. . . 

Exceeding  81*  and  not  exceeding  82* do. . . 

Exceeding  82*  and  not  exceeding  83* do. . . 

Exceeding  83*  and  not  exceeding  84* do. . . 

Exceeding  84*  and  not  exceeding  85* do. . . 

Exceeding  85*  and  not  exceeding  86* do. . . 

Exceeding  86*  and  not  exceeding  87* do. . . 

Exceeding  87*  and  not  exceeding  88* do. . . 

Exceeding  88*  and  not  exceeding  89* do. . . 

Exceeding  89*  and  not  exceeding  90* do. . . 

Exceeding  90*  and  not  exceeding  91* do. . . 

Exceeding  91*  and  not  exceeding  92* do. . . 

Exceeding  92*  and  not  exceeding  93* do. . . 

Exceeding  93*  and  not  exceeding  94* do. . . 

Exceeding  94*  and  not  exceeding  95* do. . . 

Exceeding  95*  and  not  exceeding  96* do. . . 

Exceeding  96*  and  not  exceeding  97* do. . . 

Exceeding  97*  and  not  exceeding  98* do. . . 

Ezoeeding98* do... 


£qulva> 
lent  in 
United 
States. 


Cents. 
20.0 
21.8 
22.4 
23.2 
23.8 
24.6 
25.2 
26.0 
26.8 
27.6 
28.4 
29.2 
30.0 
30.8 
32.0 
33.0 
84.0 
35.2 
36.2 
37.2 
38.2 
39.4 
40.4 
44.0 


1  The  English  hundredweight  =  112  pounds. 


Of  course,  it  is  assessed  in  her  own  coin.  When  the  purity  reaches  98, 
the  duty  Is  44  cents  per  English  hundredweight  under  the  ESnglish  tariff.  That 
is  the  highest  duty  Imposed. 

In  England  the  sugar  is  lower  than  It  Is  in  this  country.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  Just  here,  but  it  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  duty;  that  is,  the 
iiugar  sells  in  ICngland  at  a  lower  price  than  it  does  in  the  United  States, 
but,  as  I  remember,  it  is  not  the  full  amount  of  the  difference  in  duty,  and 
demonstrates,  as  is  always  the  case,  I  think,  that  when  a  duty  is  taken  off  the 
consuming  public  never  gets  the  full  t>enefit  of  that  reduction.  There  is  always 
un  advance  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  coming  from  the  other  country, 
because  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  It  in  that  country ;  and  withoot  our  pro- 
tective tariff  we  would  be  producing  less  sugar,  and  therefore  we  would  have 
to  buy  more,  and,  being  in  the  markets  of  the  world  as  a  much  larger  purchaser 
of  sugar,  the  prices  would  rise. 

I  believe  I  have  made  it  clear  that  our  duties  can  t>e  reduced  in  amount,  as 
I  suggest,  without  any  injury  being  done  to  the  American  refiner  or  to  the 
American  beet -sugar  industry. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Perkins]  asks  me  if  I  would  put  tea  and 
(^>ffee  on  the  taxable  list  for  revenue  puriK>ses.  I  will  say  that  I  would  not. 
I  do  not  think  that  Is  necefvary,  when  we  ciiii  raise  our  taxes  on  commodities 
Kuch  as  sugar,  and  we  will  not  only  thereby  receive  the  revenue,  but  also  aid 
In  encouraging  the  development  of  the  latent  or  dormant  resources  we  may  have 
In  our  own  country  that  nre  undeveloited. 

Mr.  Pen  HOSE.  Mr.  President 

The  Pkesidino  Oiticer  (Mr.  Oliver  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kunsns  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BaiSTOW.  I  do. 

BUSINESS  OF   THE   SESSION. 

Mr.  PENB08B.  With  the  (*onsent  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  ask  for  the 
ronsideratlon  by  the  Senate  of  the  following  order. 
The  Pkesidino  Offices.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  order. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Before  it  is  considered,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Presiding  Offices.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  is  suggested.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
name?  *. 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlstow,  Brown,  Bryan, 
Bumham,  Chamberlain,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cullom,  Cummins, 
Curtis,  Dixon,  Gamble,  Gore,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heyburu,  Hitchcock,  John- 
ston Qt  Alabama,  Kenyon,  Kern,  La  Follette,  Lippitt,  Lodge,  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nelson,  Newlands,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman, 
Page,  Paynter,  Penrose.  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor, 
Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  to  state  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  is  absent  on 
the  Lorimer  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  desire  to  state  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Crawford]  is  neces 
sarily  absent  from  the  city  on  important  business. 

Mr.  BuBNHAM.  I  desire  to  make  the  same  announcement  that  I  made  yester- 
day, that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gallinger]  is  absent  owing  to  the  death  of  his  son. 

Mr.  Poindexter.  I  desire  to  state  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Jones]  is  un- 
avoidably detained  on  the  Lorimer  investigation. 

The  Vice  President.  Fifty-eight  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call.  A 
^quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  asks  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  following  agreement. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

It  iB  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Saturday,  July  22,  1911,  Immediately  opoo 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  before  adjournment  on  that  day  the 
Senate  will  vote  upon  the  pending  amendment,  any  amendments  that  may  be  offered, 
and  upon  the  bill — through  the  regular  parliamentary  stages — to  its  final  disposition. 

Further : 

It  Is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday,  July  27,  1911,  Immediately  upoD 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  cod- 
slderatlon  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  11019)  to  reduce  tne  duties  on  wool  and  manufactures  of 
wool ;  and  before  adjournment  on  that  day  the  Senate  will  vote  upon  the  pending  amend- 
ment, any  amendments  that  may  be  oflCered,  and  upon  the  bin — ^through  the  regular 
parliamentary  stages — to  its  final  disposition. 

Further : 

It  is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday,  August  1,  1911,  Immediately  apon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (H.  R.  4413)  to  place  upon  the  free  list  agricultural  Implements, 
cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  fence  wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour, 
bread,  timber,  sewing  machines,  salt,  and  other  articles;  and  before  adjournment  on 
that  day  the  Senate  will  vote  upon  the  pending  amendment,  any  amendments  that  may 
be  offered,  and  upon  the  bill — through  the  regular  parliamentary  stages — to  Its  final 
disposition. 

Further : 

It  is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thursday,  August  3,  1911,  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2983)  for  the  apportionment  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
among  the  several  States  under  the  Thirteenth  Census ;  and  before  adjournment  on  that 
day  the  Senate  will  vote  upon  the  pending  amendment,  any  amendments  that  may  be 
offered,  and  upon  the  bill — through  the  regular  parliamentary  stages — ^to  its  final  dis- 
position. 

Further : 

It  Is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday,  August  7,  1911,  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  or  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  14)  to  admit  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  Into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States ;  and  that 
before  adjournment  upon  that  legislative  day  the  Senate  will  vote  upon  the  pendins: 
amendment,  any  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  and  upon  the  resolution — throngb 
the  regular  parliamentary  stages — to  its  final  disposition. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr,  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  whether  this  order  has  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  leading 
men  among  the  Progressive  Republicans  and  the  leading  men  on  the  Democratic 
side? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  very  general  consultation  with 
all  Senators,  who  had  views  to  express,  regarding  this  matter,  and  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  suit  the  convenience  and  the  views  of  every  Senator  who  has 
expressed  them. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  as  to  this  proposed  order 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 
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Mr.  Newlandb.  I  do. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  this 
agreement  was  made  because  of  the  great  anxiety  which  exists  in  the  Senate 
and  the  great  anxiety  which  exists  in  the  country  that  the  important  measures 
before  the  Senate  shall  be  disposed  of.  It  seemed  to  be  yery  generally  con- 
ceded that  most  of  these  matters  have  heeai  pretty  well  debated,  and  we  con- 
ferred as  far  as  possible  with  Senators  who  were  likely  to  desire  to  debate  the 
measures  further. 

We  realized,  of  course,  the  great  difficulty  about  getting  an  arrangement  of 
this  sort  to  suit  every  individual  Senatbr.  I  conferred  with  the  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  as  far  as  I  possibly  could,  and  I  have  not  found  a 
,  single  dissent.  I  will  be  greatly  disappointed  if  there  should  be  a  single 
dissent  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senators  on  this 
Bide  of  the  Chamber  very  generally  concur  in  wtmt  I  have  said  about  the 
exceeding  great  importance  of  disposing  of  the  business  now  before  the  Senate 
and  adjourning  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hoiie  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  proposed  arrangement. 
We  have  endeavored  to  make  such  on  allowance  of  time  as  would  permit 
ample  further  debate.  In  view  of  the  elaborate  del>ate  that  has  been  already 
bad  on  most  of  these  questiouB,  as  the  only  measures  really  which  have  not 
been  debated  are  the  stateliood  bill  and  the  apportionment  bill,  and  we  think  we 
have  allowed  ample  time  for  both  of  those  measures,  I  sincerely  hope  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  which-  has  been  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Newlandb.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  order  has  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  FoUette]  ? 

Mr.  La  Foixette.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  I  have  been 
In  conference  with  the  other  Senators,  and  after  meeting  objections  which 
have  l)een  interposed  and  making  adjustments  as  best  we  could,  it  seemed  to 
all  those  who  were  conferred  with  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  this  plan  of 
disposing  of  the  business ;  and  I  have  given  it  my  concurrence. 

Mr.  Newlandb.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  regarding  this  matter  that 
I  greatly  regret  that  the  progressives  in  this  body,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  have  not  been  able  to  get  together  in  such  an  effective  organization 
as  to  prescribe  a  definite  program  of  legislation  which  would  embrace  not 
only  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  the  tariff  bills  which  have  been  sent  from  the 
House,  but  also  general  tariff  legislation  providing  for  a  gradual  reduction 
in  excesstve  duties,  and  also  great  and  important  questions  regarding  inter- 
state commerce,  upon  which  public  opinion  is  made  up  and  with  reference  to 
which  legislation  should  be  speedily  had. 

I  refer  to  the  valuation  of  railroads  clearly  called  for  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  rate  regulation,  and  I  refer 
also  to  the  organization  of  an  administrative  tribunal  of  great  dignity  and 
character,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, over  trading  corporations,  such  legislation  to  be  not  in  place  of  but  sup- 
plementary to  the  Sherman  Act,  and  permitting  great  industrial  organ izationt 
of  the  country  to  conduct  business  outside  of  the  shadow  of  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Newlandb.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

3kfr.  Stone.  The  measure  to  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  refers  is  impor- 
tant. So  he  might  indicate  other  important  legislation.  Other  important  leg- 
islation may  be  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate.  I  rise  only  to 
direct  his  attention  especially  to  this  point,  that  an  agreement  to  vote  upon 
the  bills  named  in  the  order  proposed  does  not  adjourn  Congress,  and  if  it  Is 
thought  best  by  the  Senate  and  House  to  go  on  with  additional  legislation, 
t^here  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  even  after  this  order  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  and  the  bills  covered  by  the  order  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Newlandb.  I  am  aware  of  that,  Mr.  President;  but  still  we  all  know 
that  when  the  matters  covered  by  this  order  are  dispofled  of  there  will  be  an 
immediate  demand  for  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

For  my  own  part,  my  Judgment  has  always  been  that,  whilst  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  duty  upon  print  paper,  the  only  way  of  securing  con- 
Bldermtion  of  a  general  reduction  of  the  oppressive  duties  of  the  tariff  would 
be  to  keep  the  newspapers  under  the  harrow  until  such  legislation  was  accom- 
plIsluNL    I  have  no  donbt  that  Jost  aB  aoon  as  this  reciprocity  bill  is  adopted 
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there  will  be  a  demand  throughout  the  country  upon  the  part  of  the  newspapers 
for  the  immediate  adjournment  of  Congress;  that  it  will  be  alleged  that  the 
continued  session  of  Congress  is  injuring  business ;  and  that  a  public  sentiment 
will  be  created  that  will  be  powerful  in  favor  of  an  immediate  adJoummeDt. 
I  want  to  see  the  general  consideration  of  the  oppressive  duties  of  the  tariff 
under  fair  conditions,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  have  fair  conditions 
for  the  consideration  of  all  these  questions  after  the  newspaper  question  is 
disposed  of. 

So  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  immediate  adjournment 
of  Congress,  and  I  fear  that  the  adoption  of  this  order  means  that  we  will  not, 
as  I  would  wish,  adopt  a  definite  program  calling  for  an  adjournment  of  this 
session  until  October  and  a  session  then  for  the  period  of  two  months,  during 
which  we  can  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  all  legislation  demanded  by  public  opinion 
and  absolutely  imperative. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  also  that  in  the  haste  of  this  l^islation  we  may  not  be 
as  prudent  in  our  action  regarding  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  we  would  be 
under  fair  conditions  of  consideration.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  torrid  condi- 
tions which  prevail  now  are  such  as  to  Invite  fair  and  moderate  consideration 
of  this  great  question,  and  I  believe  the  conditions  will  be  worse  wh&a.  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  demanding  an  immediate  adjournment. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  can  have  no  such  opportune  time  for  disposing  of 
tariff  legislation  as  we  have  now,  legislation  not  upon  radical  lines,  but  upon 
gradual  lines  of  reduction,  involving  no  serious  readjustments  of  existing  enter- 
prises and  no  serious  disturbance  of  business.  We  will  not  have  this  oppor- 
tunity at  the  next  session.  We  will  then  have  all  the  appropriation  bills  under 
consideration.  Other  legislation,  general  legislation,  will  be  pressing.  We  will 
be  upou  the  threshold  of  a  campaign  when  partisans  will  be  engaged  rathtf 
in  party  jockeying  with  reference  to  a  presidential  race  than  in  the  serious 
consideration  of  a  great  economic  question.  So  far  as  the  Democratic  Party  is 
concerned,  I  fear  that  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  legislation  now  at  this  season 
intemperate  action  may  be  taken  which  will  alarm  the  industries,  and  that 
again  we  will  be  compelled  to  enter  into  a  campaign  during  a  period  of  de- 
pression when  the  fears  of  the  workingman  will  be  aroused,  when  exaggera- 
tion will  abound  everywhere  regarding  disturbance  of  business  conditions,  and 
in  which  a  full  dinner  pail  may  be  the  prevailing  argument.  We  all  know 
how  potential  that  argument  has  been  in  the  past.  Inasmuch  as  the  Pro- 
gressives have  the  control  of  both  bodies,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
able  to  agree  upon  legislation,  and  upon  such  legislation  as  will  receive  Ezeeo- 
tive  approval,  such  legislation  as  will  be  so  sustained  by  public  opinion  that 
the  Executive  would  not  feel  Inclined  to  withhold  his  approval. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  progressive  forces  have  been  tempo- 
rarily divided  by  this  contest  over  the  reciprocity  treaty;  the  Democrats,  true 
to  their  convictions,  taking  the  view  that  It  means  freer  trade  and  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  imperil  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  bill ;  the  Progressive  Re- 
publicans, true  to  their  convictions  regarding  protection,  declaring  that  this 
bill  means  discrimination  against  the  farmer  and  favoritism  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  insisting  upon  a  protective  policy  that  deals  alike  with  the  fanner, 
the  miner,  and  the  manufacturer,  both  sides  equally  sincere,  and  yet  unable 
to  stand  together  upon  this  proposition,  and  by  reason  of  that  divided  and 
prevented  from  getting  together  with  reference  to  the  control  of  this  body 
and  the  consideration  of  other  Important  questions. 

The  old  leadership  Is  gone;  the  old  control  is  gone.  We  have  no  longer  the 
dominance  of  two  or  three  great  leaders  in  this  body;  we  have  no  longer  the 
tyranny  of  committees.  The  Senate  to-day  is  a  self-governing  lK)dy.  Com- 
posed, as  it  is,  of  competent  men,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  transact  busi- 
ness in  a  competent  way  and  put  upon  the  record  definite  statement  of  the  ques- 
tions which  it  proposes  to  take  up  In  legislation  and  the  questions  which  It 
proposes  to  take  up  through  committee  consideration,  with  a  view  to  crys- 
tallizing all  within  a  reasonable  time  in  needed  legislation. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  object;  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to  object  to  this  ordtf : 
but  I  greatly  regret  that  the  newly  established  self-government  of  the  S^iate  has 
not  been  accompanied  by  an  orderly  and  efficient  control  of  its  own  business. 

The  Vice  Pbesidknt.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  for  a  rereading  of  the  portion  of  the 
agreement  which  relates  to  the  statehood  bill? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary,  without  objection,  will  again  reed  that 
portion  of  the  order,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
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The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

Further : 

It  la  agreed,  hv  unaolmous  consent,  that  on  Monday,  August  7,  1011,  Immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  or  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consiaer- 
ation  of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  14)  to  admit  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arlaona  Into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States;  and  that  before 
adjournment  upon  that  legislative  day  the  Senate  will  vote  upon  the  pending  amendment, 
any  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  and  upon  the  resolution — through  the  regular  par- 
liamentary stages — to  Its  final  disposition. 

Mr.  Kenton.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  chainnan  of  the 
Finance  Committee  if  this  agreement — this  gentlemen's  agreement,  or  otherwise, 
whatever  it  may  be — contemplates  that  these  are  the  only  measures  to  be  voted 
apon,  and  that  after  the  vote  the  effort  shall  be  made  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President,  this  request  for  unanimous  consent  only  covers 
the  bills  mentioned  therein.  Of  course  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
8eotatives  are  free  to  take  up  any  other  measures  and  to  continue  here  until  a 
date  for  adjournment  Is  agreed  upon.  The  agreement  simply  provides  for  the 
disposition  of  these  five  measures. 

Mr.  Ken  YON.  I  should  like  to  Inquire,  If  it  be  In  order,  as  to  wby  the  5111  pro- 
viding for  the  publicity  of  contributions  in  campaigns  has  been  omitted  from 
this  agreement? 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President,  it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
on  the  measures  contained  in  the  orders  which  have  been  read,  and  several  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in  including  that  measure  or  other  measures  in  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  at  this  time.  There  will  be  nothing,  however,  to 
prevent  the  Senator  from  Iowa  asking  the  Senate  to  consider  the  bill  to  which 
he  refers;  in  fact,  it  Is  more  than  likely  to  be  reached  in  due  order  on  the 
calendar;  its  i)osition  and  its  prospects,  so  far  from  being  Jeopardized,  are  rather 
aided  by  this  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  Ken  YON.  Mr.  President,  not  having  been  here  many  months,  I  was  a  little 
at  a  loss  to  understand  whether  this  agreement  might  exclude  this  measure.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Martin]  that  these  important 
measures  were  to  be  voted  on.  I  have  thought  that  the  publicity  of  campaign 
expenses  bill  was  as  important  as  any  bill  that  was  before  the  Senate.  I  sat 
;n  the  gallery  at  the  Chicago  convention  and  saw  a  plank  that  came  from  Win- 
constn  defeated  along  this  line.  The  Democratic  Party  had  such  a  plank  In 
their  last  platform.  It  is  a  biU  that  both  sides  ought  to  be  able  to  agree  upon 
and  pass  at  this  session.  I  am  not  going  to  object  or  to  raise  any  question  on 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  but  I  do  give  notice  that,  so  far  as  it  may 
he  proper,  I  shall  attempt  to  call  up  that  bill  every  day  and  urge  it  to  a  vote  at 
this  session  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mabtin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  seems  per- 
haps to  have  construed  my  remarks  about  an  adjournment  as  Indicative  of  an 
indisposition  to  consider  the  publicity  bill,  I  desire  to  say,  if  he  puts  that  con- 
struction on  my  remarks,  I  certainly  did  not  intend  it.  I  have  been  trying  to 
fcet  that  bill  considered,  and  shall  continue  to  try  to  get  it  considered,  but  I 
think  when  we  get  these  five  very  important  matters  embraced  in  one  unani- 
mousKwnsent  agreement  we  have  made  great  progress  in  disposing  of  important 
Icf^slatlon.  Those  bills  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  there  will  be  a  better  chance 
for  considering  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  after  those  are  dis- 
fiosed  of  than  to  leave  them  still  In  doubt. 

3^1  r.  Ken  YON.  The  Senator  will  not  urge  an  adjournment,  then,  until  a  vote  Is 
had  on  the  publicity  bill? 

Mr.  Maktin  of  Virginia.  And  I  shall  certainly  be  very  sure  to  aid  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  In  every  way  possible  to  get  consideration  of  the  publicity  bill. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Mr.  President.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  as  proposed,  but  I  want  a  little  light  on  a  parliamentary  matter. 
This  agreement  being  entered  Into,  I  take  It  there  can  be  no  vote  upon  the  reci- 
procity measure  or  any  amendment  now  pending  or  to  be  beareafter  proposed 
until  Saturday,  the  22d. 

Mr.  Penbose.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  ask  that  as  a  parliamentary  question. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  supposes  there  may  be  votes  on  amendments 
right  straight  along  as  the  bill  is  being  considered,  but  that  the  vote  upon  the 
imssage  of  the  bill  must  be  uijon  the  day  named  in  the  agreement.  However, 
any  amendment  not  theretofore  disposed  of  must  then  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Cummins.  The  agreement,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  embrace  all  amend- 
ments pending  and  all  that  may  be  offered. 
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The  Vice  President.  Not  amendmenls  theretofore  disposed  of,  the  Chair 
ofisumes. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  should  like  to  have  a  clear  understanding  with  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Penrose.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Of  course  amendments  can  be  offered  and  voted  on  prior  to  that 
date.  The  unanimous-consent  agreement  simply  provides  that  all  amendments 
undisposed  of  or  which  shall  be  offered  on  that  day  shall  be  voted  on. 

The  Vice  President.  May  the  Chair  make  this  suggestion?  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  expressly  provides  that  the  vote  shall  be  through  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  procedure,  which  means,  of  course,  that  the  bill  must  be 
voted  on  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  then,  when  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  amendments  can  again  be  submitted,  and  the  Chair  assumes  that  the  bill 
would  not  be  reported  to  the  Senate  until  the  day  named. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Will  the  Secretary  please  read  the  terms  of  the  agreement? 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  once  again  read  the  proposition. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  by  unanimous  consent  that  on  Saturday,  July  22,  1911,  immediately  opon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  that  before  adjournment  on  that  day  the  Senate  will 
vote  upon  the  pending  amendment,  any  amendments  that  may  be  offered,  and  upon  the 
bill — through  the  regular  parliamentary  stages — to  its  final  disposition. 

Mr.  Cummins.  It  is  very  clear,  Mr.  President,  from  the  reading  of  the  agree- 
ment, that  the  pending  amendment  can  not  be  voted  upon  until  Saturday,  the 
22d  of  July,  and,  of  course,  no  other  amendment  could  be  voted  upon  prior  to 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks  that  the  intent — ^although  the  Chair 
4id  not  draw  this  agreement — ^was  that  the  then  pending  amendment  should  be 
voted  upon. 

Mr.  Cummins.  If  there  can  be  inserted  the  word  "  then  "  it  will  remove  the 
obscurity  which  seemed  to  me  to  exist. 

The  Vice  President.  By  consent  of  the  Senator  who  suggested  the  agreement 
the  Secretary  will  insert  the  word  "  then." 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  accept  the  suggestion.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Cummins.  One  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Root.  Let  the  word  "  then  **  be  inserted  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Cummins.  Yes;  in  each  case. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  make  the  suggested  change  in  each 
case. 

Mr.  Cummins.  After  the  agreement  shall  have  been  made,  this  bill,  I  under- 
stand, remains  the  unfinished  business? 

The  Vice  President.  Certainly;  until  It  is  displaced. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  we 
ought  to  have  in  the  agreement  an  understanding  that  if,  prior  to  Saturday, 
the  22d  of  July,  there  shall  be  no  disposition  to  debate  the  pending  bill,  he  will 
be  willing  to  have  it  laid  aside  temporarily,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  take 
up  such  a  bill  as  has  been  suggested  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kenyon],  or  any 
.other  bill,  for  debate  and  disposition. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mr.  President,  of  course  that  would  be  the  Intention.  As  I 
am  advised,  the  debate  on  the  reciprocity  bill  is  nearly  exhausted.  There  may 
be  two  or  three  Senators  who  still  desire  to  address  the  Senate  on  that  measare, 
and  then  the  unfinished  business  would  be  laid  aside  and  the  Senate  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  any  of  these  other  measures. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  observe  that  at  the  last  moment  the  words  "without 
debate"  were  stricken  out  of  the  several  proposals,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
they  should  be  reinserted.  I  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Take  the  reciprocity  proposition,  for  instance.  It  is  provided  as  to  that  that 
it  shall  be  voted  upon  on  the  22d  instant.  Now,  the  22d  is  the  full  calendar 
day  running  up  till  12  o'clock  midnight  of  the  22d.  Supposing  many  imiwrtant 
amendments  were  pending,  but  that  the  debate  consumed  all  the  time  up  to  12 
o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  22d«  at  which  time  the  order  would  require  the  bill 
to  be  voted  upon,  we  might  never  reach  a  vote  upon  the  pendlhg  amendments. 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  suggest  inserting  the  words  "  without 
-ther  debate"? 
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Mr.  La  Follette.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  day  should  be  given  up  to 
voting  and  that  the  words  "without  further  debate**  should  be  inserted  in  all 
chose  orders  clear  through. 

Mr.  Pbnbosb.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
^'Isconsln. 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  will  greatly  improve  it 

Mr.  Penrose.  Those  words  were  in  the  original  agreement,  but  were  stricken 
out  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Senator.  However,  in  my  opinion  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  in  error  about 
the  words  *'  without  further  debate "  being  strickai  out  at  my  suggestion. 

Mr.  Perbose.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Senator. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  insert  those  words  in  the  several 
agreements. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  hear  the  last  paragraph  again  read 
with  those  words  in  it,  to  see  what  effect  it  will  have.  Under  that  proposition 
we  may  not  get  a  chance  to  debate  the  question  covered  by  the  last  paragraph 
at  all. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  read  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

It  Is  affre«d  by  unaDlmouB  consent  that  on  Monday,  August  7,  1911,  immediately  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  business,  the  Senate  will  proceed,  without  further 
debate,  to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  resolution  14. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
desires  that  we  proceed  upon  that  date  to  vote  upon  that  matter  without  any 
further  debate. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  do  not  desire  the  reinsertion  of  those  words  In  that  par- 
ticular order.     I  think  so  long  as 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  not  insert  the  words  In  that  portion 
of  the  order. 

Mr.  Penbose.  That  is  right. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Is  there  objection  to  the  entry  of  the  order?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  by  unanimous  consent  the  order  is  entered. 

EECIPBOCITY  with  CANADA. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  <H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  Preswent.  The  pending  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Brlstow]. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me  for  Just 
a  uioment? 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  Bbihtow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the  plan  of  any  other  Senator  or 
any  other  announcement  that  may  have  been  made,  I  will  say  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  when  the  reciprocity  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  I  should  like  at  that 
time  to  address  the  Senate  upon  that  bill.  I  am  making  this  announcement  so 
that  if  I  am  interfering  with  anyone  else  I  may  change  the  date. 

A(r.  Smoot.  There  Is  no  other  announcement  for  speaking  upon  that  day. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  I  should  like  the  leader  of 
the  I>emocratlc  side  to  remain.  If  he  will. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  present. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  want  to  say,  before  the  Senator  from  Virginia  leaves  the 
rhaniber,  that  If  the  amendmenta  I  am  offering,  providing  for  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  these  necessities  where  such  duties  have  been  a  burden  to  the 
people,  are  not  incorporated  into  the  reciprocity  bill,  I  intend  to  offer  them 
at  every  opportunity  to  other  tariff  biils  that  may  be  presented.  I  will  further 
wiy  to  the  Senate  that  the  unanlmons-conpeut  agreement  to  vote  on  a  certain  day 
has  very  wisely  been  so  formed  that  amendments  can  be  offered  on  any  inter- 
vening day  to  any  of  the  bills  that  are  i)ending  and  be  voted  upon  at  that 
time,  so  that  Senators  who  contemplate  escaping  from  the  Chamber  or  from 
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the  city  at  any  time  between  now  and  the  Tth  of  August  may  find  some  of 
their  bills  amended  when  they  get  back. 

My  purpose  is  to  reduce  duties  that  are  a  burden  to  the  American  people.  I 
am  not  contending  for  the  reduction  of  duties  that  never  have  been  complained 
of,  as  this  reciprocity  bill  does.  It  can  not  be  hereafter  alleged  that  opportu- 
nity was  not  given  for  Senators  to  reduce  excessive  duties,  such  as  were  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Newlands]  in  his  remarks  pending  the 
consideration  of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr,  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  simply  desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  his  parliamentary  right  to  offer  am^id- 
ments,  as  he  has  indicated  a  purpose  to  do.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, as  the  Senator  well  knows,  I  shall  vote  against  any  amendment  to  the 
reciprocity  bill,  but  when  his  amendments  are  offered  to  some  other  bill  they 
will  have  my  careful  attention  and  consideration.  I  am  as  anxious  as  he  to 
that  Senators  shall  remain,  not  only  to  avoid  a  vote  being  taken  in  their  absence, 
but  I  am  anxious  that  every  Senator  shall  be  present  in  the  Senate  during  the 
consideration  of  these  very  important  matters;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  Senator  need  not  fear  that  I  will  escape  from  the  Senate  any  longer  than 
may  be  necessary,  as  I  was  about  to  escape  a  few  moments  ago  to  get  a  little 
lunch.  I  will  be  present  and  be  delighted  to  hear  anything  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  may  have  to  say,  and  will  be  sure  to  give  -to  all  he  says  and  to  all 
his  amendments  careful  consideration. 

Mr^  Bristow.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  not  vote  to  attach 
these  paragraphs  to  the  present  bill,  because,  if  so  attached,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  they  would  become  the  law,  and  the  reciprocity  bill  that  reduces 
unimportant  duties  would  then  actually  carry  with  it  reductions  that  are  of 
great  importance.  I  fear,  if  they  are  not  attached  to  this  bill,  that  there  is 
great  danger  of  such  duties  not  being  reduced,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I  am 
appealing  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  to  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Chamber  generally  to  help  amend  this  bill,  because  It  means  effective  legis- 
lation, w^hen,  in  my  judgment,  failure  to  amend  it  greatly  Jeopardizes  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pomerene  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to 'the  Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  If  perhaps  bills  and  amendments  to  bills  which  will 
give  substantial  relief  to  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  can  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  present  Chief  Executive,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have 
to  wait  longer  than  two  years  until  we  shall  have  both  a  Congress  and  a  Presi- 
dent, so  that  we  can  pass  laws  which  will  relieve  the  great  l)ody  of  the  people 
from  the  burdens  which  they  have  been  carrying, 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  gravely  fear  that  that  is  the  uppermost  thing  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  during  this  special  session,  instead  of  passing  the 
remedial  measures  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer,  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bristow,  I  do. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  The  uppermost  desire  in  my  mind  is  to  have  a  Con- 
gress and  a  President  that  will  relieve  the  people  from  the  burdens  which  they 
are  carrying, 

Mr.  Bristow.  And  the  Senator  would  a  great  deal  rather  i)ostpone  any  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  or  any  relief  of  that  burden  until  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
get  such  a  President — that  is,  he  would  rather  that  the  legislation  I  have  pro- 
I>osed  should  not  paBs  than  to  have  taken  away  an  issue  that  may,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, be  effectively  used  in  the  next  campaign. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  must  not  measure  my 
com  in  his  half-bushel  measure.  It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  that  is  the 
game  he  is  playing  here,  but  he  has  no  right  to  attribute  any  such  purpose  to  me. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  entirely  mistakeii. 
for  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  that  two  years  from  now  there  shall  be  in  the 
White  House  a  Democratic  President  who  will  favor  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
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according  to  tbe  opinionB  advanced  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not 
want  Buch  a  thing  to  happen.  I  want  the  burdensome  duties  talcen  off  now  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  not  delayed  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  Senator  to  vote  for 
measures  which  will  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people,  so  far  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Senate  are  concerned,  aud  he  knows  that.  He  is  an  advocate,  as 
be  has  stated,  of  the  protective  tariff,  but  this  side  of  the  Chamber  does  not 
advocate  duties  in  behalf  of  the  great  trusts  and  Industrial  institutions  of  the 
country,  which  are  taxing  beyond  reasonable  measure  the  resources  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people. 

.Mr.  Bbistow.  And  the  Senator  from  Virginia  knows  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  advocate  any  such  duties;  that  he  Is  now  contending  against 
theiu;  and  that  he  would  reijeal  them  if  he  had  the  support  of  the  Democratic 
Bide  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Utah  will  state  his  jwlnt  of  order, 
Mr.  Smoot.  The  point  of  order  is  that  a  Senator  can  not  be  interrupted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate.     It  has  been  ruled  this  morning  several  times 
that  he  can  only  ask  a  question. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Under  the  ruling  this  morning,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do  for  a  question.    I  can  only  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  interrupt  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion, but  I  interrupt  to  suggest  that  the  iK>int  of  order,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  hardly  applicable.    I  do  not  think  I  proceeiled  at  any  time,  at  least  I  tried 
not  to  do  80,  until  after  I  was  recognized  by  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  It  was  several  times  ruled  this  morning  that  a 
Senator  who  had  the  floor  could  only  be  interrupted  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root], 
who  I  regret  is  not  in  the  Chamber  now — doubtless  he  is  in  the  lunch  room, 
which  is  entirely  projjer — made  an  Inqulrj'  when  I  yielded  the  floor  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose]  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Cuban  planters 
and  sugar  producers  had  received  any  advantage  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban 
reciprocity  treaty.  I  made  the  statement,  as  Senators  wili  remember,  that  the 
sugar  refiners  received  all  of  the  advantage  of  the  retiuctlon  of  the  duties;  that 
the  Cuban  planters  received  none;  and  that  the  American  consumer  received 
only  about  1.7  cents  i>er  1(K)  |)ouuds  reduction.  In  supiK)rt  of  that  declaration 
I  want  to  read  from  the  hearings  held  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Mouse 
of  Kepresen  tat  Ives  on  June  2S.  1011,  from  the  testlincmy  of  Mr.  (Mlmore,  a 
fiartner  of  the  Arbuckles,  who  are  engaged  in  the  sugar-reflning  business,  on 
the  question  whetlier  or  not  the  Cuban  planters  re<M4v(Hl  any  part  of  this  20 
l>er  cent  reiluctlon  in  the  duties  on  Imimrteii  raw  sugar  from  Cuba  : 

The  Chaibuan.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  it  have  on  tbe  market  prlcf  of  raw  8Uf(ar  at 
New  York? 

That  is,  the  Cuban  recipr<K-ity  agreement. 

Mr.  GiLMOKR    Well,  we  had  cheaper  raw  RiiRar  from  (Hiba 
The  Chaibman.  Cheaper  by  the  amount  of  the  re<iiictlon  in  duty? 

Mr.  Gjlmubk.  Well.  I  do  not  know  that  It  waa  that  amo«int  fully,  iind  yet  I  think  It 
was.  too. 

The  Thaibman.  You  think  it  was? 

Mr.  <fliLUOBB.  I  do:  ye»«. 

The  Chaibmas.  That  concession  was  34..%  centn.  was  It  n«»t  ? 

Mr.  GiLMOBK.  Yes.  sir.  ^    , 

The   Chaibman.  And    you    think    It   reduced   the   price   of   raw   sncor    that    much   So 

New  York?  ^     ^  .     .       .  ^ 

Mr.  UiLyoBB.  I  believe  It  did.  We  commonly  believed  that  the  Culuins  bad  not  bene- 
fited at  all,  because  they  had  given  away  the  benefit. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  GiLMOBR.  I  say  we  commonly  believed  that  the  Cuimn  planters  did  not  i^eneflt  at 
all  by  It,  that  they  eave  it  away,  and  sold  It  that  much  cheaiier. 

The  Chaibman.  To  whom  did  they  clve  It?  .  .,, 

Mr.  OiLMOBB.  To  the  refiners;  and  the  refiners,  of  cours»s  anve  It  to  the  puhltc. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  Did  the  consumer  of  refined  Hu^ar  In  tlin  I'nlted  States  get  the  benefit 
of  that  concession.  In  your  Judwnent?  ^      ^  . 

Mr.  GiLMoBB.  I  believe  he  did  set  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

I  have  demonstrated  by  conclusive.  Indisputable  figures  that  the  only  advan> 
tage  which  resulted  to  the  consumer  was  n  nilurtioii  in  refine*!  sugar  of  1.7  per 
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100  pounds,  while  the  refiners  bought  it,  according  to  their  own  statement,  for 
34^  cents  per  100  pounds  less. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  PsEBiDiNo  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Does  not  Mr.  Gilmore  represent  the  Arbuckle  Refining  Co.? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  He  does.    I  stated  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Does  not  Mr.  Gilmore  testify  that  the  Arbuckle  Refining  Co.  wants 
free  sugar? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  He  did,  I  think;  yes. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then  if  he  testified  that  he  wanted  free  sugar,  how  is  it  that  this 
is  helping  the  refineries? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  explain  to  the  Senator  gladly,  and  I  thank  him  for  bring- 
ing up  that  point 

The  only  competitors  of  any  consequence  that  the  American  refiners  have  in 
this  country  are  the  American  beet-sugar  producers,  and  free  raw  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies  would,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows,  destroy  the  beet-sugar 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  thereby  destroy  the  only  competitor  that  the 
American  sugar  refiner  has.  If  he  can  have  free  raw  sugar,  so  that  he  could 
get  it  from  the  West  Indies  without  paying  any  duty,  it  would  tiien  cost  him 
|l.34  a  hundred  less  than  it  does  now.  Having  a  monopoly  of  the  refining 
business  in  the  United  States,  he  would  be  able  to  crush  the  beet-sugar  industry 
In  this  country.  Therefore  he  is  now  engaged  in  a  propaganda  to  induce  the 
American  Congress  to  repeal  all  sugar  duties.  There  is  not  a  beet-sugar  pro- 
ducer in  the  United.  States  who  is  not  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Have- 
meyer  estate  or  the  Sugar  Trust  who  does  not  know  that  that  is  true. 

Again,  Mr.  Atkins,  the  vice  president  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Go., 
said  to  be  the  largest  purchaser  of  raw  sugars  in  the  world,  testified  t)efore  the 
committee  of  the  House  on  Tuesday,  June  13,  1911,  and  I  read  from  his  testi- 
mony on  page  164  of  section  2  of  the  hearings  before  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  Atkins.  You  asked  me  another  question  that  I  wanted  to  explain  a  little  fartliv. 
That  was,  what  advantage  the  Cuban  has  out  of  this — 

Of  course,  referring  to  the  treaty — 

If  he  makes  no  dollars  and  cents  out  of  it?  He  has  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
market  against  all  the  world.  He  can  undersell  every  country  in  the  world  in  the  United 
States  market  to  the  extent  of  that  differential.  Porto  Rico  or  any  of  the  free  sugars 
that  come  in  can  undersell  Cuba  to  the  extent  of  $1.34  and  still  get  the  same  money 
for  the  sugar  that  Cuba  gets.  Now,  that  is  the  very  greatest  advantage — for  Cuba  to 
be  able  to  have  the  control  of  the  United  States  market. 

To-day — and  when  I  say  '*  to-day  "  I  mean  at  this  period — ^the  foreign  imports  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  practically  disappeared.  The  rate  of  duty  under  the 
Dlngley  act  of  $1,681  is  a  dead  letter,  and  $1.34  is  the  revenue  rate  of  duty  on  sugars, 
because  Cuban  sugnrs  supply  nearly  all  the  demand  for  foreign  imports. 

Mr.  Madison.  Yes ;  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  you  stated, 
that  during  the  time  that  the  sugar  is  really  coming  to  the  country  that  reduction  is  of 
no  practical  benefit  to  them  :  they  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  34  cents  reduction. 

Mr.  Atkins.  No ;  they  get  no  money  out  of  it. 

There  is  the  testimony  of  officers  and  representatives  of  the  two  greatest  re- 
fineries in  the  United  States,  one  of  them  the  greatest  refinery  in  the  world,  and 
the  gentleman  testifying,  Mr.  Atkins,  being,  so  it  is  reported,  the  largest  par- 
chaser  of  raw  sugars  in  the  world,  states  that  the  Cuban  producer  gets  no  part 
of  the  34i  cents  reduction  in  the  duty  that  was  given  in  the  Cuban  reciprocity 

bill. 

I  Incorporate  this  testimony  in  the  Record  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement  that  Cubnn  reciprocity  transferred  from  the  Treasury  the  amount  of 
20  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  all  Cuban  sugar  to  the  pockets  of  the  sugar  refiners* 
less  1.7  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  that  that  law  has,  in  fact,  given  them 
a  differential  far  greater  than  was  ever  contemplated  when  the  Dingley  law  was 
passed,  and  that  they  have  no  complaint,  and  can  have  no  complaint,  at  the  re- 
duction of  duties  as  I  propose. 

I  can  not  understand  why  any  man  should  object  to  reducing  the  duty  on 
refined  sugar  very  materially.  As  I  have  said,  I  think  It  ought  to  be  reduced 
more  than  I  have  suggested.  But  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  what  I  can  now,  and 
hope  at  an  early  date  to  get  additional  reductions,  always  maintaining  a  snf- 
ficient  duty  to  encourage  and  promote  the  continued  development  of  our  beet- 
sugar  industry,  which  should  be  the  pride  of  every  American  citlzoi. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 
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Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  snggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Pbesiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
qnomm.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Brlstow,  Brown, 
Bnmham,  Chamberlain,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cullom,  Cummins.  Curtis, 
Dixon,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Kern,  La  Foilette, 
I^lm>ltt,  Lodge,  McCumber,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey, 
Myers,  Newlands,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Paynter,  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pome- 
rene.  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Townsend, 
Watson,  Williams,  Works. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  Is  necessarily  detained  on 
the  committee  to  examine  into  the  Lorimer  matter.  I  wish  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement for  the  day. 

Mr.  Burn  HAM.  I  wish  to  make  the  same  statement  as  before  with  reference 
to  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gallinger]. 

The  Tick  Presidert.  Forty-seven  Senators  have  answered  the  roll  call.  A 
qaomm  of  the  Senate  is  present 

Mr.  Bristow.  Another  result  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered  will  be  to  in- 
crease the  revenue.  Now.  that  is  an  interesting  proposition — to  increase  the 
revenues  by  reducing  the  duties  and  still  not  increase  importations.  It  Is  not 
nnreasonable  to  suggest  an  increase  of  the  revenue  by  decreasing  the  duties, 
If  such  redactions  will  result  in  an  increased  importation,  but  this  amendment 
of  mine  as  It  is  now  drawn  will  reduce  duties  and  still  Increase  the  revenues 
without' Increasing  importation.  It  does  it  in  this  way.  The  sugar  that  is  im- 
ported— that  is,  ^  per  cent  of  it — tests  05*  by  the  polarlscope,  and  that  pays 
n  duty  of  $1.65  a  hundred.  If  you  take  out  the  Dutch  standard  color  test, 
sugars  will  be  imported  that  test  by  the  polarlscope  more  than  95.  Sugars 
will  come  in  above  16  in  color  testing  97  and  98,  because  there  will  be  a  market 
for  sugar  of  the  lighter  color.  Sugars  of  that  color,  for  Instance  [indicating], 
sugars  of  this  color  [indicnting],  will  come  in  and  pay  $1.75^.  while  they  would 
now  have  to  pay  $1.90,  and  that  is  high  enough  to  keep  them  out  and  they  do 
not  c<>me  In  at  all.  They  come  In  as  dark  sugar  that  tests  95,  aud  therefore 
only  pay  $1.65. 

If  the  Dutch  standard  were  taken  out  it  would  come  in  as  sugar  testing  98 
or  99,  and  instead  of  paying  $1.65  it  would  pay  $1.75;  and  the  same  hundred- 
weight of  sugar  that  Is  brought  Into  the  country  and  consumed  would  cost  less 
to  the  people,  because  the  duty  would  be  a  reduction  on  refined  sugar,  which  is 
the  protective  duty  which  the  refiner  has  when  he  sells  it ;  it  would  be  less  by 
15  cents  a  hundred  than  that,  while  It  would  pay  more  duty  by  10  cents  a 
hundred  than  the  duty  which  the  refiner  pays  when  he  buys  it  for  refining 
purposes.  So  the  result  would  be  that  the  importation  of  sugar  for  sale  to  the 
public  instead  of  to  the  refiner  and  the  importer  would  pay  $1.75  duty  on  the 
high-grade  sugar,  while  otherwise  the  refiner  would  purchase  the  same  sugar 
in  a  darker  color  and  only  pay  $1.65  duty. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  Dutch  standard  and  discuss  that  It  has  been  referred 
to  many  times,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  myself  had  an  animated  discus- 
sion concerning  it  yesterday.  The  Dutch  standard  is  a  device  for  testing  the 
purity  of  sugar,  that  was  adopted  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants of  Holland.  It  was  a  color  test.  At  that  time  the  color  test  was  the 
only  test  known  for  the  purity  of  sugar. 

It  consisted  of  17  bottles  of  this  typo  [Indicnting],  representing  grades  of 
sugar  from  8,  which  was  the  lowest,  to  25,  which  was  the  highest.  This  is  No. 
8.    That  was  the  lowest  in  commercial  use — all  cane  sugar,  of  course. 

The  Dutch  standard  was  never  used  to  measure  the  saccharine  qualities  of 
beet  sugar.  It  was  first  devlseil  something  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  Then 
there  was  an  ascending  scale  from  8  up  to  25.  That  is  No.  12  [exhibiting],  the 
botUe  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  This  one  is  No.  14  [indicating] ;  this  one  is  No. 
15-  this  Is  No.  17;  this  is  25.  This  25  is  pure  sugar  [exhibitlngl.  Before  the 
centrifugal  process  of  refining  or  purifying  sugar  was  Invented  or  devised 
sogsrs  nev«  were  manufactured  as  white  as  that,  because  the  old  process  of 
cUwnsing  and  purifying  sugars  by  settling  was  the  only  one  known.  That  is.  a 
hogshead  would  be  provided  with  holes  in  the  bottom  of  it  and  the  sugar  would 
bedoroped  from  the  boiling  pan  into  the  hogshead  and  the  molasses  would  settle 
to  the  bottom  and  drain  out  of  it  and  the  sugars  on  top  were  the  purest  sugars. 
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That  process  was  used  until  it  was  made  as  pure  as  it  was  possible  to  make 
it  under  that  process.  Those  sugars  are  called  now  muscovado  sugars,  and 
that  process  is  used  in  the  crude  form  in  many  countries.  It  is  almost  excla- 
sively  used  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  sugars  are  very  crude  up  to  this  time, 
some  improvement  having  been  made  in  recent  years,  I  believe. 

For  a  long  time  this  Dutch  standard  was  the  only  process  known  to  commerce 
for  testing  the  purity  of  sugar.  If  I  remember  rightly,  about  30  years  ago— 1 
may  not  be  accurate  in  my  statement  as  to  the  exact  number  of  years— a 
scientist  discovered  a  process  known  as  the  i)olari8cope  process,  by  which  rays 
of  light  were  passed  through  the  melted  sirup,  and  any  impurity,  such  as  water 
or  molasses,  in  the  sugar  deflected  the  rays,  so  that  it  would  measure  with 
absolute  accuracy  the  saccharine  strength  of  the  sugar.  That  has  been  sob- 
stituted  by  every  organized  government  on  the  earth  for  the  color  test,  with 
the  exception  of  seven.  All  the  countries  never  adopted  the  Dutch  standard  ab- 
solutely. The  English  Government,  as  I  said  this  morning,  had  a  sugar  test  of 
its  own.    It  has  discarded  that  now  and  follows  the  polariscope  test  exclusively. 

I  have  examined  the  tariffs  of  117  nations,  or  I  should  say  organized  goveni- 
ments,  on  sugar,  and  110  of  the  117  do  not  use  a  color  test.  A  large  number 
of  those  that  formerly  used  the  color  test  and  the  Dutch  standard  as  the  pre- 
vailing test  have  discarded  it.  I  want  to  read  a  number  of  the  principal  na- 
tions which  have  discarded  and  no  longer  use  the  color  test :  The  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  Australia,  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  Ja- 
maica, Newfoundland,  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba, 
Denmark — I  will  say  that  Denmark  discarded  it  within  the  last  two  years; 
three  years  ago  Denmark  was  one  of  the  countries  that  used  it;  at  that  time 
there  were  eight ;  there  are  now  only  seven — Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Roumania,  Russia,  Sjjain, 
Switzerland,  Turkey  Venezuela,  British  Central  Africa,  British  East  Africa, 
Bermuda,  British  North  Borneo,  Dominica,  Servia,  Persia,  Danish  West  India 
Islands,  Algeria,  French  West  Africa,  Martinique,  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, Honduras,  French  Oceanica,  German  West  Africa,  German  East  Africa. 
Holland — the  Hollanders  have  abandoned  it  and  no  longer  use  the  standard 
which  her  merchants  established — Dutch  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana,  Monte- 
negro, Portuguese  Southwest  Africa  and  Southeast  Africa,  Costa  Rica,  Bolivia. 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Hayti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  countries  that  use  the  Dutch  standard  at  this  time  are  Canada,  Por- 
tugnl,  Sweden,  British  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  And  Germany? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  No  ;  Germany  discarded  it  several  years  ago. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation,  in  examining  the  tariff,  that  none  of  the 
countries  use  it  in  the  same  way  we  do,  because  they  have  an  ascending  scale 
in  assessing  duty  when  tested  by  the  color  as  well  as  by  the  polariscoiie.  That 
is,  Portugal  permits  sugar  to  come  in  that  is  not  above  No.  20  Dutch  standani 
before  the  maximum  is  assessed,  which  makes  a  very  light  sugar,  while  we 
assess  the  mnximum  duty  if  it  is  only  16  in  color.  I  do  not  hapi)en  to  have 
at  present  a  sample  of  20,  but  it  is  slightly  darker  than  this  [indicating I. 
Sweden  has  18  as  the  maximum.  British  India  varies  from  16  to  22,  grading 
the  duty  as  the  sugar  becomes  purer,  so  that  the  maximum  duty  is  not  assesswl 
until  the  sugar  teats  22  in  color.  Jai)an  has  4  grades,  11,  15,  18,  and  21^  Tb»» 
United  States  fixes  16  as  the  sole  grade  and  makes  all  sugars  above  that  c<»l«>r 
pay  the  highest  duty,  and  it  is  the  only  Government  that  uses  the  Dutch  stand- 
ard, with  the  exception  of  China,  that  fixes  the  maximum  so  low.  China  fixe? 
it  at  10,  and  refined  sugar  is  almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  China.  The  only 
place  where  thej'  sell  the  black  sugar  of  the  Philippines,  a  sample  of  which  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  here,  is  really  in  China.  That  Is  the  i-eason  why  we  (!<• 
not  get  any  more  Philippine  sugar  than  we  do.  It. is  because  there  is  so  nincli 
impurity  in  it  that  the  refiners  here  do  not  want  the  trouble  of  taking  the  im- 
purities out  of  it. 

Canada  has  an  interesting  use  of  the  Dutch  standard,  and  it  Is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  public  than  ours  is.  Canada  fixes  in  her  laws  a  color  test  as 
well  as  the  polariscope  test,  the  same  as  we  do.  All  sugars  not  above  1*> 
Dutch  standard  in  color  and  testing  not  more  than  88**  pay  $1.08  per  hundred 
pounds.  A  sugar  as  low  as  88  in  purity  is  a  dark-colored  sugar.  So  there  l« 
no  dlfliculty  in  the  Canadian  consumer  purchasing  the  light-brown  sugar  at  a 
reasonable  duty.  A  sugar  of  that  kind  [Indicating],  which  is  the  old  bn»wn 
sugar  we  used  to  see  in  our  markets,  that. tests  96,  and  is  above  16,  in  Canada 
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the  importer  would  pay  a  duty  of  $1.08  pins  a  cent  and  a  half  a  degree  in 
purity  for  every  degree  above  88.  So  the  duty  in  Canada  on  sugar  like  that 
sample,  which  is  above  No.  16  in  color  and  tests  96  in  purity,  would  be  $1.20 
a  hundred.  It  is  not  barred  by  the  Dutch  standard  there,  because  the  sac- 
charine purity  still  regulates  the  amount  of  the  duty  after  No.  16  in  color  is 
reached,  while  our  tariff  requires  that  after  16  is  re&ched  the  maximum  duty 
is  assessed,  regardless  of  the  saccharine  strength  or  purity.  So  that  sugar 
which  tests  88  or  90  and  is  above  16  pays  $1.90  instead  of  $1.40i,  or  $1,475,  as 
it  should.  In  Canada  it  would  pay  exactly  what  it  ought  to  pay,  measured  by 
the  polariscope  test  as  to  its  purity. 

If  this  Dutch-standard  provision  of  ours  required  that  No.  16  in  color  sugar 
testing  96  should  pay  $1,681,  and  that  for  every  degree  above  96  it  should  pay 
31  cents  a  hundred,  it  would  correspond  with  the  Canadian  duty  and  would 
not  give  the  refiners  the  monopoly  that  the  Dutch  standard  does  in  our  tariff, 
because  it  could  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  forcing  all  sugars  to  the  refiners 
for  a  market.  Light-brown  sugars  could  then  come  in  and  pay  a  duty  on  their 
purity.  I  herewith  submit  a  statement  from  a  .well-known  scientific  authority. 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

WHAT  DB.  WILEY  SAYS. 

Dr.  Wiley,  in  an  article  in  The  Forum,  written  some  years  ago,  in  speaking 
of  the  Dutch  standard,  says : 

From  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  the  only  objectionable  feature  of  the  sugar 
schedule  is  the  Dutch  standard  of  color. 

In  former  times,  when  the  Dutch  merchants  dealt  only  in  Java  sugars,  and  the  polari- 
scope was  not  in  commercial  use,  the  color  standard  was  a  useful  method  of  discriminat- 
ing between  sugars  of  different  saccharine  strength.  Now  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
nearly  white  sugar  which  will  not  give  a  polariscopic  reading  of  above  85,  and  a  very 
dark  one — below  No.  16,  in  fact — which  will  polarize  nearly  100. 

It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  see  a  great  nation,  the  largest  sugar  consumer  in  the 
world,  connding  the  standard  of  its  revenue  from  this  great  staple  to  an  irrespons&Ie 
foreign  broker.  The  makers  of  sugar  the  world  over  will  fill  the  orders  received  from 
the  importers  of  this  country  with  a  product  over  or  under  No.  16,  as  may  be  desired. 
The  grade  of  color  will  have  no  constant  relation  to  saccharine  strength.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  will  be  no  burning  desire  among  our  importers  to  pay  the  differential  of 
12.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  when,  by  dumping  a  little  molasses  or  lime  into  the 
kettle  during  manufacture,  the  same  saccharine  grade  of  sugar  can  be  secured  with  a 
dark  color,  and  that  amount  of  duty  saved. 

.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  differential  duty  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  growers  in 
this  country.  Any  protection  afforded  to  them  is  properly  given  in  the  direct  tariff,  as 
determined  by  the  polariscope.  The  injection  of  the  Dutch  color  standard  into  the 
tarllf  bill  was  either  a  case  of  heredity — it  having  existed  in  former  bills — or  else  it 
was  due  to  some  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  our  legislators.  It  is  not  probable  that 
a  company  consisting  mostly  of  lawvers,  sitting  in  a  star  chamber  to  determine  the 
methoas  of  levying  duties,  would  thiniE  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  Dutch  standard  could 
be  subjected. 

If  our  people  understood  the  unfair  and  unscientific  discriminations  imposed  by  the 
Dutch  color  standards,  they  would  soon  flod  means  of  abolishing  them. 

This  paper,  having  been  written  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  dilferentlal  duty.  The  latter  is  solely  an  economic  question.  But  we  have  a  right  to 
protest  against  an  unfair,  partial,  and  false  standard  for  ascertaining  the  grade  of  sugars 
on  which  the  differential  is  paid. 

Dr.  Wiley,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  eminent  scientist,  and  stands  for  the  best 
things  in  our  economic  and  scientific  affairs,  and  his  word  should  have  some 
weight  with  us  upon  a  question  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Wiley,  in  another  article  in 
The  Forum,  in  volume  ^,  says : 

By  retaining  the  obsolete  system  of  valuing  sugars  according  to  the  Dutch  standard  of 
color,  however,  this  difficulty  Is  only  increased. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Dutch  colonies  produced  canu  iiugar  in  a  uniform 
manner  by  the  same  process  of  manufacture,  the  character  of  the  sugar  was  rather 
definitely  determined  by  its  color,  but  modern  systems  of  manufacture  have  rendered 
such  tests  absolutely  worthless.  The  retention  of  this  standard  in  our  customs  duties  is 
the  open  sesame  to  favoritism  and  every  conceivable  fraud. 

DAVID   A.    WELLB*S  VIEWS. 

David  A.  Wells,  a  well-known  authority,  in  referring  to  the  Dutch  standard, 
says: 

What  is  of  one  color  In  cloudy  weather  may  be  another  In  sunshine,  and  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  drying  alone  may  cause  a  difference  of  one  or  more  numbers  in  grade  in  any  given 
sample  of  sugar.  There  have  undoubtedly  been  cases  where  the  delay  contingent  on 
holding  a  cargo  of  sugar  for  reexamination  and  resampling  has,  from  drainage  and  dry- 
ing, subjected  the  importer  to  a  very  considerable  addlrional  amount  of  duty. 

I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear  to  the  Senators  who  are  attempting  to  follow 
me,  and  if  I  have  not,  I  shall  welcome  any  questions,  of  course. 
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The  allegation  is  made  that  the  Dutch  standard  is  intended  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  from  the  importation  of  impure  sugar,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  stated  yesterday  that  that  was  Its  purpose. 
In  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  is  mistaken.  It  is  not  intended  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  does  not  serve  that  purpose.  There  is  no  process  of  purifying 
sugars  that  is  so  cheap  as  the  centrifugal  process.  It  is  the  cheapest  process  of 
purifying  and  refining  sugars  known  to  men.  On  this  subject  I  read  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  A.  Given,  of  the  Agricultural  Department : 

Dbpabtmbnt  or  AOBicni/ruRB, 

Bureau  of  ChemUtry. 

There  are  no  methods  by  which  raw  sugar  can  be  bleached  white  or  nearly  white  known 
to  this  office,  other  than  by  steam  washing,  vhich  will  make  it  nearly  white.  The  sirap 
can  be  white  and  the  crystals  obtained  therefrom  are  white  by  bone-black  filtering,  bot 
this  process  is  as  expensive  as  refining  the  sugar  and  making  It  perfectly  white,  even 
more  expensive,  as  filters  will  not  last  as  long  with  Impure  sirup  as  with  pure  sirup. 

A.  GivBN^  Scientific  Assistant. 

The  old  process  of  draining  is  of  course  cheaper,  but  it  does  not  purify;  it 
leaves  the  sugar  very  dark ;  the  molasses  will  not  seep  out;  but  the  rapid  revolu- 
tions of  the  centrifugal  machine — 1,500  time  a  minute 

Mr.  Smoot,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbistow.  In  just  a  moment.  Will  throw  out  the  molasses  the  same  as 
the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  cream  separator  will  throw  the  milk — ^the  heavier 
of  the  ingredients — to  the  outer  edge  of  the  receptacle. 

The  Pbesiding  Officer  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator  again? 

Mr.  Bristow.  In  Just  a  moment.  It  is  the  same  principle  exactly.  Molasses, 
which  is  heavier  than  the  sugar  crystals,  is  thrown  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
revolving  receptacle  and  the  inner  part  of  the  crystals  are  thereby  freed  from 
the  impurities,  which  are  not  anything  that  is  foul  or  unwholesome;  it  is 
simply  not  sugar;  it  is  either  water  or  sirup.  This  sugar  [indicating],  which  Is 
sugar  testing  98,  is  just  as  pure  and  wholesome  and  healthful  as  refined  granQ- 
lated  sugar,  but  there  is  some  molasses  and  water  moisture  in  it  which  is  not 
sugar.  That  is  called  impurity,  not  because  it  is  impure,  but  because  it  is  a 
substance  foreign  to  the  saccharine. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Did  not  the  Senator  on  yesterday  say  that  the  pure-food  law 
would  protect  the  American  consumer  on  that  class  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Certainly ;  if  there  were  anything  unwholesome  in  it,  it  would. 

Mr.  Smoot.  There  is  not.  The  Senator  has  just  so  stated  that  That  Is 
^vhat  I  wanted  the  Senator  to  admit.  Then  another  thing,  Mr.  President  Did 
not  the  Senator  yesterday  say  that  the  centrifugal  process  was  not  a  refining 
process? 

Mr.  Bristow.  He  did  not.    The  centrifugal  process  is  a  refining  process. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Is  not  every  pound  of  sugar  that  comes  here 

Mr.  Bristow.  Just  wait  a  moment. 

The  Presiding  Officer^  The  Senator  from  Kansas  declines  to  yield  at  present 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  The  centrifugal  process  is  a  process 
of  refining.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  never  has  said  anything  else.  He  con- 
tended yesterday  that  it  was,  and  he  so  states  now. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  did  not  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yesterday  say 
that  every  pound  of  sugar  that  came  from  Cuba  went  through  a  centrifugal 
process? 

Mr.  Bristow.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  said  that  every  pound.  I  will  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Well,  96 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  I  demand  the  fioor  until  I  answer  the  question. 
If  the  Senator  will  wait  until  I  get  through,  I  will  yield  to  hlra  for  as  many 
questions  as  he  wants  to  ask. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do  not  want  any  street-corner  debate,  such  as  we  had  here 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  not  ask  anything  but  questions. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bristow.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  think  he  said  yesterday  that 
every  pound  that  comes  from  Cuba  went  through  the  centrifugal  process,  but  he 
did  say  that  a  veiy  large  percentage  of  the  sugars  that  come  from  Cuba  go 
through  the  centrifugal  process  of  refining. 
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Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President- 


The  Pbisidino  OrFicia.  Does  the  Seaator  from  Kansas  yield  farther  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  The  Senator  now  has  admitted  that  the  centrlfogal  process  is  a 
rciflning  process  of  sogar. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Certainly.    I  never  denied  it    I  always  stated  it 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then  yesterday  the  Seaator  stated  that  under  the  law  all  sagars 
refined  by  any  process  would  pay  $1.90. 

Mr.  BaisTow.  I  never  said  that  I  never  made  such  a  statement,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  knows  it 

Mr.  Smoot.  Wdl 


Mr.  Bsistow.  Mr.  President- 


Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  law  says,  "  on  sugar  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard in  color  and  on  all  sugar  which  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining,** 
$1.90.  If  the  Cuban  sugar  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining,  why  does  not 
all  Cuban  sugar  pay  $1.00? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Because  it  does  not,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  examined 
the  imports  he  Imows  it  does  not 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Just  wait  until  I  get  through,  please.  Just  remain  quiet  now ;  de 
not  get  excited. 

The  customs  officials  in  interpreting  that  law  and  collecting  duties  construe 
the  word  "refined"  to  refer  to  sugars  that  have  passed  through  the  process 
of  refining  used  by  the  American  sugar  refiners,  the  bone-black  process  of  re- 
fining; and  the  customs  ofllcials  do  not  consider  that  language  to  mean  that 
sugars  which  are  refined  or  purified  by  the  centrifugal  process  are  to  pay 
the  full  $1.00  per  100  pounds.  -  The  customs  ofllcials  therefore  assessed  a 
duty,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows,  of  $1.68i  per  100  for  sugars  that  test 
'J6  and  are  not  above  No.  10  Dutch  standard  in  color.  Nine-tenths  of  those 
sugars,  I  should  judge,  at  least,  are  sugars  that  have  been  refined  or  purified 
by  the  centrifugal  process,  and  the  customs  ofllcials  do  not  assess  the  $1.90 
per  100  pounds  duty  on  that  sugar  unless  in  color  it  is  more  than  16  Dutch 
standard.  If  above  16  Dutch  standard  they  assess  $1.90,  regardless  of  its 
fuKvhariue  purity. 

Now.  I  have  answered  the  question  of  the  Senator  and  in  order 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbistow.  In  just  a  minute.  I  desire  to  complete  the  answer.  In  order 
to  fortify  my  statement  as  to  the  facts  I  will  read  from  the  imports  entered 
for  consumption  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1010,  as  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
StatiHtlcs.  I  am  readiug  from  the  figures  that  are  provided  by  the  Bureau  of 
SUtlstics 

Mr.  Smoot.  We  do  not  disagree  in  that 

Mr.  Bbistow.  As  to  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  paid  on  sugars  that  are  be- 
low 16  Dutch  standard  regardless  of  their  saccharine  purity. 

We  imported  over  3,000,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  tested  not  above 
Do  degrees  from  Cuba,  uud  that  sugar  paid  $1.05  per  hundred  pounds  duty  less 
20  per  cent  That  was  not  above  10  in  color  and  not  above  05  in  saccharine 
purity. 

We  imported  from  Cuba  206,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  that  tested  06  by  the 
polariseope  and  that  was  not  above  IG  Dutch  standard,  and  that  imid  at  the 
customhouse  a  duty  of  $l.CSi  per  hundred,  less,  of  course,  the  20  per  cent, 
which  applies  to  all  thi*se  giiotatioiis. 

We  im|)orted  from  Vuhii  hiHt  year  2.300.000  i)ounds  of  sugar  not  above  10 
Dutch  standard,  that  tesUnl  07**  by  the  iKilariticope,  and  the  customs  ofllclalM 
collected  on  that  im|M)rtation  $1.72  a  hundred  pounds,  less  the  20  per  cent 
This  is  centrifugal  su};ar  refiniHl  or  purl  tied  by  the  centrifugal  process,  in 
color  not  above  16  Dutch  standard,  testing  by  the  polariseope  07,  and  the  cus- 
tomhouse officers  collected  $1.72  and  not  $1,110. 

We  im|)orted  from  Cuba  l.Gll.OUO  |)ouud8  of  sugar  not  above  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard testing  08"*  by  the  polariseope,  and  the  customs  officials  collected  on  that 
sugar  $1.75}  jier  hundred  |x>unds  duty,  less  20  per  cent.  If  any  of  the  sugars 
to  which  I  have  referred,  testing  from  Vo  up  to  OS.  had  been  alMve  10  in  color 
they  would  have  paid  $1.00  per  hundred  (wunds,  but  since  uone  of  them  wero 
above  16  in  color  none  of  them  paid  $liiO,  though  they  were  ail  centrifugal 
sugars  refined  in  Cuba  by  the  ceutrlfugal  process. 

I  think  I  have  answered  the  question  of  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  and  I  do  not  disagree  as  to  the  figures 
lie  has  quoted,  but  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  now  in  all  seriousness  if  a  sugar 
that  is  95  per  cent  has  not  gone  through  a  process  of  refining? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  C5ertalnly. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Then,  Mr.  President,  the  law  says : 

And  on  all  sugar  which  has  gone  through  a  process  of  refining,  1  cent  and  ninety 
one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

Th&  Senator  also,  as  I  understood  him,  said  that  they  had  decided  that  tbe 
Ally  case  of  refining  was  where  a  bone  blaclc  had  been  used  in  the  refining 
of  sugar  that  would  pay  $1.90. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  let  me  state  exactly  what  I 
did  say.  I  said  the  customs  ofilcials  in  assessing  the  duty  interpreted  tlie 
word  "  refining "  to  refer  only  to  that  process  of  refining  used  by  American 
refiners,  who  use  the  bone-blacli:  process. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  many  of  the  beet-sugar  refiners  of  Ger- 
nany  do  not  use  the  bone-black  process,  and  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  does  not  use  the  bone-black  process  of 
defining?  Therefore,  under  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  tliat  sucb 
sugars  would  not  be  refined  sugars,  German  beet  sugar  could  come  into  this 
country  as  imreflned  sugar.  I  will  not  again  Interfere  with  the  Senator  to 
ask  him  any  more  questions;  but  If  I  have  time,  I  shall  discuss  that  question. 
I  want  Senators  to  know  just  what  the  truth  is  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President,  referring  to  the  Senator's  question,  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  the  United  States  may  use  another  process  in  refining  their 
sugars. 

Mr.  Smoot.  For  the  information  of  the  Senator,  I  will  say  they  do. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Upon  reflection,  I  believe  that  many  of  our  beet-sugar  factories 
refine  by  the  use  of  lime  and  centrifugals.  I  am  aware  that  there  Is  in  Ger- 
many a  sugar  known  as  "  crude  beet,"  I  believe. 

Mr.  Smoot.  "  Beet  root "  is  the  name  by  which  they  cali  it 

Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  an  impure  sugar  that  would  not  find  a  market 
here,  and  could  not,  except  to  refiners;  it  does  not  come  to  this  country,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  effort  to  export  it  to  this  country.  The  Germans  can 
refine  it  there  just  as  cheaply,  but  our  duty  on  the  refined  sugar  is  so  excessive 
that  the  Germans  never  have  made  any  attempt  at  all  to  invade  our  sugar 
market. 

The  only  competitor  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  has  is 
the  can  sugar  from  the  Tropics.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  beet-sugar  business 
knows  that  the  German  beet-sugar  producer  is  not  a  competitor  of  the  American 
beet-sugar  producer.  He  can  not  meet  the  American  in  this  market  with  the 
duty  on  refined  sugar  that  now  exists,  and  to  ship  to  this  country  his  crude 
sugar  known,  as  the  Senator  suggests,  as  "  beet  root,"  is  not  practicable,  because 
it  would  not  find  a  market ;  it  would  not  be  fit  to  use ;  it  would  have  to  be  sold 
to  the  refiners,  and  no  one  would  export  crude  beet  sugar  from  Germany  to  he 
refined  here  when  he  could  refine  it  in  Germany.  It  would  be  an  impracticable 
thing  to  do,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no  use  to  consider  such  a  proposition. 

The  truth  is  that  the  beet-sugar  producer  in  this  country  has  but  one  com- 
petitor, and  that  is  the  sugar  of  the  Tropics,  and  the  sugar  of  the  Tropics  has 
no  market  here  now  except  to  the  refiners.  They  are  the  only  purcliasers  of 
tropical  sugar,  because  the  Dutch  standard  of  color  keeps  it  so  dark  that  It 
can  not  find  a  market  with  the  general  public.  Therefore,  the  American  refiner, 
using  tropical  cane  sugar  in  its  raw  state,  purifies  it,  refines  it,  and  puts  it  on  the 
market  as  refined  granulated  sugar.  That  meets  in  the  American  market  the 
product  of  the  beet-sugar  factory,  which  only  produces  the  refined  granulated 
sugar.  The  beet-sugar  manufacturer  produces  only  refined  sugar,  and  he  can 
meet  in  successful  competition  any  tropical  cane  sugar  or  centrifugal  sugar, 
that  has  not  gone  through  the  process  of  bone-black  refining,  with  a  duty  of 
$1.75  or  less.  He  can  meet  that  competition  successfully,  and  being  able  to 
meet  that  competition  successfully,  there  is  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  any 
duty  in  excess  of  that  to  give  him  the  necessary  protection. 

Mr.  McGuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesiding  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  McCtJMBEB.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  Kansas  a  question  yesterday  whidL 
I  think,  was  not  very  clearly  answered,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  again  brought 
vp  to-day  in  this  portion  of  his  discussion,  I  should  like  to  have  him  now  make 
dear.    I  asked  him  yesterday  under  what  authority  the  customhouse  officials; 
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In  passing  apon  the  admission  of  Cuban  sugars,  would  allow  less  than  a  duty 

of  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds,  and  assume  that  it  must  reach  the  16  Dntck 

standard  in  order  that  that  assessment  might  be  levied  upon  it,  when  the  law 

olearly  declares  that  the  duty  of  $1.90  a  hundred  pounds  shall  apply  where 

ttie  sugar  measures  up  to  No.  IG  Dutch  standard,  and  also — although  the  word 

**also*'  Is  not  used,  it  is  clearly  understood — ^also  where  the  sugar  has  gone 

tbrough  a  refining  process?    Now,  as  the  centrifugal  process  is  a  method  of 

refining,  where  do  they  get  the  basis  for  the  construction  that  sugar  which  has 

fcone  through  the  centrifugal  process  and  is  a  refined  sugar,  but  is  not  in  color 

tbe  Dutch  standard,  should  not  have  assessed  against  it  a  duty  of  $1.00  per 

liuudred  pounds?    That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  whole  crux  of  this  question. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  has  put  that  question  in  that  way. 
I  might  say  that,  possibly,  I  have  used  the  word  **  refining  "  in  a  sense  that  the 
customs  officials  would  not  recognize.  I  have  said  that  any  process  of  purify- 
Ini?  sugar  was  a  process  of  refining.  The  purifying  of  sugar  and  the  refining 
of  sugar,  to  my  mind,  are  identical  terms.  Evidently  the  customs  officials 
do  not  so  consider  them.  Any  process  that  cleanses  sugar  from  impurities  or 
from  foreign  substances,  to  my  mind,  is  a  process  of  refining. 
Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Does  not  the  law  mean -that? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  will  give  the  Senator  from  North 
r>akota  my  views  on  it  as  I  proceed. 

To  my  mind,  that  is  a  process  of  refining.  The  first  was  the  old  process  of 
settling,  which  produces  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  muscnvado  sugar — ^that 
is,  the  dark,  moist,  sugars,  the  best  of  which  rarely  grade  above  SO  in  saccharine 
strength.  That  is  a  process  of  refining.  It  is  that  process  which  was  tbe 
oarliest  known  to  men. 

The  centrifugal  process  was  subsequently  discovered,  and  it  is  a  very  great 
improTement.  just  the  same  as  the  cream  separator  is  an  improvement  over 
the  old  systeui  of  permitting  the  cream  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  jar  and  skim- 
ming It  off.  We  have  made  progress  in  gathering  the  cream  as  well  as  Is 
gatlwring  the  sugar  crystals  out  of  the  cane  juice.  I  have  treated  that  process 
as  a  process  of  purifying  or  refining.  I  have  used  the  terms  as  synonymous 
Bvidently  the  Treasury  Department  does  not  consider  the  term  "refining" 
as  used  in  the  law  to  refer  to  either  of  those  processes  of  purifying  sugars.  I 
think  tbe  Treasury  Department  Is  right,  because  if  it  did,  if  the  word  "  refin- 
ing *'  in  the  law  referred  to  any  process  of  purifying  in  the  technical  use  of  it, 
they  would  have  to  assess  11.90  on  any  kind  of  sugar  that  en  me  In,  for  there 
is  no  sugar  that  has  not  been  purified  to  some  extent  by  some  process,  and  I 
might  say  that  refined  to  some  extent  by  some  process.  But  I  think  the  con- 
fusion probably  arises  from  my  use  of  the  terms  "  purifying  "  and  "  refining  ** 
as  synonymous,  while  technically  the  Treasury  officials  would  probably  con- 
sider them  to  be  terms  referring  to  different  processes — one  a  process  used  by 
the  refiners,  who  take  what  is  known  as  raw  sugar  and  pro<luct  from  it  granu- 
lated sugar,  and  the  other  a  process  which  takes  the  cane  juice  and  produces 
from  it  the  lighter  brown  sugars  and,  in  the  most  perfected  form,  the  whits 
sugars  by  the  centrifugal  process. 

That  is  the  only  explanation  that  I  can  make.  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  that  Is  the  distinction  they  make.  I  do  not  give  this  as  authoritative  at 
all,  but  is  is  my  explanation  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  consider  centrifugal 
sugars  as  refined  sugars  as  so  described  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  McCuMDCB.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 
Mr.  Bbistow.  I  do. 

Mr.  McC^^MBEB.  I  think  the  Senator  now  is  clearing  up  that  which  was  the 
bone  of  contention  between  him  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot],  and 
which  some  other  Senators,  including  myself,  did  not  vety  thoroughly  under- 
stand. The  process  of  refining  under  the  bone-black  process  is  simply  eliminat- 
ing from  the  bulk  of  the  sugar  the  water  and  the  sirup,  or  those  thirxgs  which 
we  call  impurities. 
Mr.  Bbistow.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McC^mbbb.  And  the  process  known  as  centrifugal  Is  eliminating  the 
water  and  the  sirup.  Both  of  them  secure  exactly  the  same  end.  both  eliminate 
from  tbe  bulk  of  the  sugar  tbe  same  ingre<lients :  but  as  the  law  does  not 
mention  the  bone-black  process  or  any  other  process,  why  should  the  custom- 
boose  officials  adopt  the  standard  they  have  if  some  better  standard  can  be 
obtained,  even  though  It  might  bring  in  much  more  sugar,  very  much  cheaper, 
or  even  at  a  higher  rate? 
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I  want  in  this  connection  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  if  he  is  going  to 
differentiate  between  these  processes  and  denominate  one  as  "a  purifying 
process  "  and  the  other  as  **  a  refining  process/'  then  his  am^idment,  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  these  provisions,  ought  to  refer  to  the  purifying  as  well 
as  to  the  other  process,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  that,  so  that  there  can  not 
be  the  same  mistake  again,  or  what  I  at  least  regard  as  a  mistalce  by  tlie 
customs  officials. 

Mr.  Beistow.  The  Senator's  suggestion  might  remedy  what  apparently  on 
its  face  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; but  I  do  not  think  the  Treasury  Department  could  consider  anything 
else  as  the  intention  of  Congress,  because  we  provide,  first,  that  the  duties  shall 
be  95  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  sugar  that  tests  75  degrees,  and  for  each 
additional  degree  of  purity  the  duty  shall  be  3i  cents  additional.  Of  course 
we  could  not  help  but  mean  3i  cents  for  each  additional  degree  of  purity, 
and  the  impurity  or  foreign  substance  must  be  taken  out  by  some  kind  of 
a  process.  Therefore  Congress  meant  that  if  there  was  25  pec  cent  of  sirup  or 
foreign  substance  in  sugar  other  than  the  saccharine  crystals,  there  should  be 
a  duty  of  95  cents  levied  on  it.  Now,  to  get  out,  d^ree  by  degree,  these  foreign 
substances,  it  must  be  done  by  some  process  of  refining;  and  we  go  on  .nnd 
refine  and  purify  until  we  get  90  degrees,  we  will  say,  and  on  the  90-degree 
sugar  the  duty  is  $1,471,  if  I  calculate  it  correctly.  The  difference  between  95 
and  $1,471  is  assessed,  because  impurities  have  been  taken  out  by  this  process 
of  refining. 

If  Congress  did  not  mean  that  those  impurities  should  be  taken  out  in 
some  way,  that  provision  should  not  have  been  in  the  law ;  and  so  the  Treasury 
Department  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  Congress  meant  that 
the  sugar  should  be  assessed  on  the  degree  of  purity  up  until  the  color  reached 
16 ;  and  the  color  having  reached  16,  then  a  different  method  of  assessing  duties 
is  adopted;  that  is,  the  polar iscope  is  then  set  aside  and  the  color  method  Is 
adopted.  The  color  method  being  adopted,  then  the  department  has  concluded 
that  the  process  of  refining  meant  what  is  commonly  known  as  refined  or 
granulated  sugar.  It  came  to  the  only  conclusion  to  which  it  could. have  come 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Then,  Mr  President,  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  this  bottle 
[indicating]  has  been  refined — or,  rather,  purified — by  the  centrifugal  procesa 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes;  so  I  am  advised. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  And  not  by  the  bone-black  process? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  No. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  And  that  bears  a  duty  of  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Because  of  its  color. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Not  because  it  has  been  refined,  but  because  it  is  above 
No.  16  Dutch  standard? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  The  sugar  in  this  bottle  [indicating]  I  understand  has  been 
refined  by  another  process? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  By  the  bone-black  process? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  And  it  bears  a  duty  of  $1.90? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  does. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Not  because  it  is  above  the  No.  16  Dutch  standard  at  all, 
but  because  it  is  refined  and,  of  course,  it  absolutely  is  above  any  color. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Just  a  uiomeut.  If  it  were  not  above  16  it  would  not  carry  the 
duty  of  $1.90.  If  it  were  below  16  in  color,  it  would  carry  a  duty  on  its 
saccharine  strength  by  the  polar  iscope  test. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  After  it  has  been  refined  by  the  bone-black  process,  will  it 
not  always  be  above  No.  16? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  will  always  be  above  that;  yes. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Therefore,  the  $1.90  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Dutch 
standard  in  this  sample,  because  it  necessarily  must  be  above  No.  16  Dutch 
standard. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  As  to  that  sample;  yes. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  That  duty  is  upon  the  refinement  and  not  upon  the  Dutch 
standard.    I  think  we  understand  the  Senator's  position  pretty  well  now. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  number  of  statements  and  tables 
here  that  I  would  like  permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  the  proper  place, 
as  1  have  quoted  from  them  frequently. 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  Without  objection,  leave  is  granted. 
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Mr.  Bbistow.  I  desire  also  to  incorporate  into  the  Record  a  statement  from 
Mr.  David  Stetson  as  to  tlie  cost  of  refining  sugar — ^and,  of  course,  when  I  refer 
to  **  refining  sugar  *'  I  refer  to  the  process  used  by  the  American  refiners  and 
not  to  the  centrifugal  process.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Thomas, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  publislied  in  No.  10  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee  of 
the  Uouse  of  Representatives  which  were  had  June  30,  1911.  he  malses  the 
statement  that  at  50  cents  for  refining  sugar  the  margin  would  be  small,  yet 
there  is  a  paying  profit  in  refining  at  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

The  difference  in  price  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  in  the  United  States  varies 
from  75  cents  a  hundred  to  90  cents  a  hundred,  and  sometimes  it  is  more 
than  90  cents  a  hundred ;  and  this  gentleman,  who  says  that  he  knows,  states 
that  there  is  a  gocKl  profit  in  refining  sugars  at  50  cents  a  hundred  i)ounds, 
showing  that  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  refiner  above  50  cents  per  himdred 
Iionnds  Is  an  excessive  profit  for  their  business;  and  since  the  high  duty  on 
refined  sugars  shuts  out  foreign  competition  it  is  too  high;  it  prevents  any 
Imitortation ;  It  is  prohibitive;  it  ought  to  be  reduced;  and  it  can  be  reduced  in 
excess  of  the  amount  that  I  suggest  in  this  amendemnt.  because  such  reduction 
can  be  made  without  in  the  slightest  degree  harming  the  legitimate  profits  of 
the  American  refiner,  and  the  reduction  (*rtn  be  made  without  jeopardizing  in 
any  way  the  success  of  our  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President 

The  Prksidino  Offickb.  I>oe8  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  sugar  duties  may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  meant  to  say  that  they  were  prohibitive 

Mr.  BusTow.  They  are  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Because  we  have  to  import  an  immense  amount 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  it  is  all  raw  sugar.    We  import  very  little  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Ix>DGE.  I  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  duties  on  raw  sugars  in  the  coarser 
state — that  is,  in  a  conditon  such  as  this  [indicating]  or  that  [indicating] — are 
too  high.  They  would  be  too  high  if  we  were  not  getting  practically  all  of  the 
sugar  that  we  import  from  Cuba  upon  which  a  reduced  duty  is  paid.  We  im- 
ported last  year  from  Cuba,  in  round  numbers,  1,750,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  upon 
which  there  was  a  reduced  duty  of  20  per  cent  from  the  duty  provided  in  the 
law;  and  we  only  imported  213,000  tons  from  all  other  countries  upon  which 
duty  was  paid.  I  would  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Cuban  treaty,  that  giyes 
a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on  the  raw  sugars  we  actually  import,  the  duty  on  raw 
sugar  ought  to  be  reduced;  but  I  am  not  asking  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
raw  sugar  because  it  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  revenue;  and,  in  addition  to 
being  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  it  provides  a  very  desirable  protection  for 
onr  l)eet-sugar  industry;  but  the  duty  on  refined  sugars,  on  the  high-grade 
sugars,  can  be  reduced  without  Jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  refiners  and 
without  jeopardizing  the  interests  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  reduction 
will  result  in  a  lowering  of  the  price  which  the  people  pay  for  their  sugar,  and 
not  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue,  because  the  high-grade  sugars  are  not  imported 
hi  appreciable  quantities,  and  we  derive  little  revenue  from  them. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Ofticrr.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  farther  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Bristow.  I  do. 

Mr.  liODOE.  Do  not  the  sugars  that  are  produced  by  our  American  l)eet-sugar 
factories  come  out  of  those  factories  as  refined  sugars? 

Mr.  Bristow.  They  do;  yes.    They  are  all  refined. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  best  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McCumber.  Not  bone-black  refined? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Lodge.  The  sugars  supplied  to  the  market  by  the  beet-sugar  factories  are 
perfectly  refined  for  use,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Why  Is  it,  then,  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  the  Senator  speaks 
of  wonld  not  affect  the  beet-sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Bristow.  Because  the  American  beet-sugar  industry  can  meet  German 
competition  with  a  less  protection  than  it  now  has.  The  competition  which  the 
beet-sngar  faidustry  has— and  I  am  just  as  much  Interested  in  preserving  that 
Industry  as  anybody  can  be — is  not  the  German  beet-sugar  producer,  but  the 
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tropical  cane-sugar  producer,  wbom  he  meets  in  competition  through  the  Amer- 
ican reflner.  The  truth  is  that  the  American  refiner,  whose  supply  of  sugar  for 
his  refineries  comes  from  the  Tropics,  is  the  real  competitor  of  the  beet-sugar 
producer,  because  he  talces  the  raw  sugars,  refines  them,  and  puts  them  oo  the 
marliiet  where  they  meet  the  beet  sugar,  and  the  refiners  are  only  paying  a  duty 
of  $1.34  a  hundred  pounds,  while  they  have  got  a  prot^tlon  on  their  product  of 
$1.90. 

The  beet-sugar  factory  can  meet  the  German  competition,  because,  first,  the 
German  has  got  to  pay  freight  and  insurance  from  Hamburg,  which  is  about  20 
cents  a  hundred ;  and  then  he  does  not  maite  as  good  sugar  as  does  the  American, 
or  as  is  the  American  cane  sugar.  It  will  not  sell  for  as  much;  indeed,  beet 
sugar  does  not  sell  for  as  much  as  does  American  cane  sugar.  Beet  sugar 
always  sells  at  slightly  less  than  the  American  refined  cane  sugar. 

It  sells  for  from  10  to  40  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  cane  sugar  is  sold  for. 
In  order  to  get  a  market  for  this  new  sugar,  the  beet-sugar  producer  has  got  to 
crowd  out  the  cane  sugar,  which  is  staple  sugar  and  has  been  for  centuries,  and 
he  has  got  to  underbid  a  little  to  do  it.  He  is  not  afraid  to  meet  the  product  of 
any  German  beet-sugar  factory  with  a  duty  of  $1.68  or  $1.75  per  100  pounds.  He 
can  do  it  with  ease. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  general  proposition  applying  to  sugar  every- 
where, that  beet  sugar  can  not  compete  with  cane  sugar?  Suppose  all  duties 
and  all  bounties  were  cut  away,  the  beet  sugar  could  not  compete  with  the  cane 
sugar? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  could  not  i)ossibly  do  so. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  has  been,  I  know,  for  many  years  bounty  fed  in  Euroi)e. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  It  was  until  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Yes ;  until  a  few  years  ago,  beginning  away  back  in  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lodge.  And  ours,  of  course,  is  protected.  It  is  the  cane  sugar  that  would 
put  all  beet  sugar  out  of  the  market 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Germany  developed  her  wonderful  sugar-producing  resources 
by  paying  a  bounty  to  the  sugar  producers.  To-day  Germany  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  refined  sugar  in  the  world.  I  think  I  can  turn  without  any  great  delay 
to  the  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  in  the  various  countries. 
I  will,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  give  some  of  the  figures.  I  read  from 
a  table  headed  "  Production  of  sugar."  It  is  for  the  year  1909-10  and  gives 
the  amount  in  long  tons.  In  all  the  statistics  I  have  put  into  the  Record  this 
morning  I  have  used  short  tons,  because  that  is  more  commonly  used  in  our 
country,  and  the  Treasury  Department  uses  it,  though  the  statisticians  in  New 
York  use  the  long  ton. 

Germany  produced  last  year  2,020,000  long  tons  and  exported  778,000  tons  of 
sugar.  The  next  largest  producer  of  sugar  outside  of  Cuba  was  Russia.  All  her 
sugar  was  beet  sugar,  and  of  that  sugar  Russia  produced  last  year  1,171,000 
tons,  but  she  exported  only  98,000  tons,  consuming  the  rest.  I  herewith  submit 
a  table  on  European  production  and  consumption: 

Production  of  sugar — Total  statistics  from  8ept,  1,  1909,  to  Aug.  3U  1910,  co- 
cording  to  Otto  Licht. 

[From  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  Jan.  19, 1911,  p.  30.] 


Countries. 
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Oermanj 
Austria-Hungary . 

France 

Russia 

Belgium 

Holland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Italy 

Spain 

Roumania 

Finland 

England 

Other  countries.. 


Total  Europe. 


Production. 


Long  tons. 

2,020,215 

1,230,756 

792,132 

1,171.420 

247,435 

198,456 

126,680 


65,000 
110,795 
103,502 

30,775 


14,750 


6,112,006 


Imports. 


Long  tons. 
5,518 


145,719 

27,675 

9,352 

51,211 

914 

44,608 

33,553 

4,023 

41 

12 

43,807 

1,861,826 

299,391 


2,627,660 


Exports. 


ConsamptkHi. 


Long  tons. 
778,703 
690,838 
271,886 
98,006 
132,699 
126,657 
6,011 


5,216 
3,019 


40 


36,643 


2,149,n8 


Longtwa. 

1,278.003 

583, 1» 

677,786 

1,330.157 

108.850 

114,7(1 

IS4.243 

44.00R 

95,437 

145. 613 

127.781 

29.547 

43.807 

1,783.561 

314.141 


6,809,4D 
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These  Ihiropeen  countries — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  fYance,  Russia,  Bel- 
8:tiixn«  Holland,  and  Sweden — all  export  beet  sugar.  They  produce  not  only  all 
tlie  sugar  wlilch  they  themselves  use,  but  they  export  very  large  amounts,  and 
Germany  encouraged  her  sugar  production  by  a  bounty  up  until  a  few  years 
ago,  and  then  it  was  removed. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  was  removed  a  few  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  Senator  knows 
-what  those  sugar  duties  are. 

Mr.  BaisTOW.  I  have  not  the  German  duties  on  sugar  now,  but  she  has  a 
d.uty  on  cane  sugar,  I  know. 

Mr.  LoDGB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  But  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  statistics  convenient.  They 
are  In  a  pamphlet  here,  and  it  would  take  me  some  time  to  find  them. 

Mr.  LoDOK.  As  the  Senator  has  cited  those  figures  of  production,  has  he  there 
the  total  production  of  the  United  States,  including  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  in- 
cluding cane? 

Mr.  Beistow.  I  have,  and  I  will  put  that  into  the  Record.  I  have  the  prodnc- 
llon  and  our  importations  from  these  countries. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  have  them  together. 

Mr.  Beistow.  Last  year — that  is,  1910 — ^we  imported  from  Hawaii  556,000 
tons.  That  is  the  largest  importation  we  have  ever  had  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  We  Imported  from  Porto  Rico  284,000  tons,  which  is  the  largest  im- 
portation in  the  history  of  the  island.  We  imported  from  Cuba  1,734,000  tons, 
^rhioh  is  the  largest  importation  from  Cuba  in  the  history  of  the  island.  We 
imported  from  the  Philippines  Inst  year  87,000  tons,  which  is  not  nearly  all  the 
sugar  that  is  produced  in  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  the  largest  amount  that  we 
t&ave  Imported  from  the  Philippines,  I  think,  in  the  history  of  the  country* 
We  Imported  from  other  countries,  upon  which  the  full  duty  was  paid,  only 
216,000  tons. 

Now,  the  production  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  last  year  was  543.000  tons,  or  slightly 
less  than  we  imported  from  there,  t>ecause  evidently  the  planters  held  over  some 
of  the  sugar  that  had  been  formerly  produced. 

There  was  produced  in  Cuba  last  year  1,792,000  tons,  and  of  that  we  got 
1,734,000  tons— all  but  about  60,000  tons. 

Porto  Rico  produced  last  year  330,000  tons,  and  we  imported  from  there 
284,000  tons — about  40,000  tons  less  than  the  production.  I  will  remark  here 
that  when  the  Porto  Rican  sugars  were  first  admitted  free  the  entire  production 
of  Porto  Rico  was  89,000  tons.  That  was  in  1901.-  The  entire  production  of 
tbe  island  when  it  came  into  our  possession  was  89.000  tons,  while  the  produc- 
tion last  year  was  330,000  tons,  an  increase  of  almost  300  per  cent  in  the  10 
years  since  the  island  became  an  American  possession.  It  may  be  a  source  of 
Interest  to  know  that  the  Philippine  production  last  year  was  179.000  tons, 
which  is  more  than  has  been  produced  in  the  islands  during  any  other  year. 

Sugar  imported  into  the   United  (ftatea  from  Ilairaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  the 

Philippines,  and  all  other  countries. 


Hawtil. 


Porto  Rko. 
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249,»A3 

'  23l,H9.»4 

1900 252,35A..W 

1901 «5.440.42 

1903 3*10.276.68 
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373,301.32 

1907 410,.VT7.41 
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1999 511.431.96 
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549,702.  IM 

402,107.54 

1,197,963.49 

l,409,77H.«i 

962,421.16 

1,261,205.25 
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1,231,031.95 
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34,745.27 
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6,712 
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23,514.96 
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a6,»;2.34 
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14,731.4 
47,476.41 
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AUothfT 
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Short  torn, 
811,000. 9» 
1,847,780.68 
1,303,034.4 
1,436,464.07 
1,516,967.04 
900,703.4^ 
967,842.47 
774,705.80 
67H,675.fl3 
648, 143.  V2 
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617, 333.  a 
216,220.08 


Noi«. — Prom  Senate  Doromrat  No.  IS.  Stztr-flnt  CongrcM.  flnt  MMkni,  paff*«  ^-^r 
tetter  tnmk  Aailstent  S^reUrj  r^omm^rre  aod  Labor. 

FUoMB,  1898,  compUed  from  Statlntiml  Ab«trart,  11H>7.  paffe  719,  alRo  1904:  dcarea 
tor   1901,    Foffto   Rico.    SUtUtlral    AUtract.    1{>07.    paice   719;    Porto    Rico.    1H99~I900. 

ct  1904.  jMce  3.%1  :  Ctibn.  1H99-1905,  Statistical  Abatrart.  1904.  paaa 
1B09-1903.  Statistical  Abatrart.  1904.  paffe  .l.'S:  otb«r  countiiea,  1S9^ 
Aftitract  1907.  pajce  719;  ail  flffur«a  for  1909  from  Forelan  romnieree 
'  tlW  mitcd  Stetea.  1909.  pa««^  965.  1092.  1214,  12SS;  ail  flinir««  for 
and  NaTicatloD  of  the  Uoitrd  SUtea,  1910,  pagea  1098, 
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Hawaii.— FlRuri 
page  3 ;  1B02-3  to  ,_      ^     ..  ___ _, 

Cuba.— Figurea.   1898  to  1^03-4,  compiled  from  Farmere'   Bullettn 
80;  1803-4  to  1808,  complied  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  52,  1908,  page  46.  '   " 

Porto  Rleo.— FiRures,  1S98  to  1903-4,  compiled  from  Senate  Document  No.  260,  Flttj- 
nlntb  Congress.  Qr«t  Besslon,  pag<>9  11-12;  1903-4  to  1908,  compiled  from  Farmen' 
Balletln  No.  S2,  1908,  page  48. 

PblUpplaea. — Figures  prior  to  1S03-4  are  exports.  (Figures  compiled  from  Wlllett  k 
Qraj's  Sugar  Journal.) 

Figures  for  1908-9  and  later  compiled  from  Wlllett  A  Gray,  Uay  18,  1911. 

Mr,  LoDOE.  As  the  Senutor  has  tbe  figures  there,  what  was  the  total  p^od^^^ 
tlon  In  the  United  States  of  beet  sugar  and  Louisiana  cane? 

Mr.  Bbibtow.  I  gave  that  this  morning,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  It  to 
tbe  Senator  again. 

Tbe  total  production  of  cane  eugttr  In  tbe  United  States  last  year  was  282.000 
tons,  wblch  Is  a  very  much  smaller  amount  than  we  have  produced  In  nnj  year 
tn  the  last  few  years.  It  was  a  bad  year.  The  usual  production  of  cane  sngar 
ts  about  3T5.000  tona  The  production  of  beet  sugar  last  year  was  612.000  tout, 
which  WHS  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  inquires  of  me  as  to  otir 
percentage  of  tbe  consumption  of  sugar  of  tbe  entire  supply  of  sugar  tor  the 
world.  Eliminating  the  India  sugar,  which  is  a  very  crude  kind  and  all  con- 
sumed m  India,  there  are  about  12,000,000  tons  produced  per  annum. 

pt  course  these  statistics  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  but  that  Is  In  round 
numbers  tbe  amount  that  is  given  by  the  most  reliable  statisticians.  We  con- 
sumed of  tbe  12,000,000,  3,330.000  tons,  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  sugar, 
except  the  India  sugars,  and  more  than  one-fifth.  Including  all  the  sugar  pro- 
duced on  the  earth  and  consumed  hy  its  people.  In  tbis  I  have  given  the 
amounts  in  long  tons. 

Mr.  LoDOE.  Do  we  now  consume  more  than  England? 

Mr.  BniBTOw.  I  think  I  have  England's  consumption  here.  England's  con- 
sumption  last  year  was  1,783,000  tons,  so  that  our  consumption  Is  almost  doable 
that  of  England. 

Mr.  LoiME.  Far  ahead. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President.  I  bad  hoped  that  the  Senate  would  adopt  this 
amendment  to  the  reciprocity  hill.  When'  I  say  1  know  It  will  not  Jeopardiie 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  It  will  not  jeopardize  tbe  signing  of  the  bill,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  have  any  assurance  whatever  from  tbe  President  that  be 
would  or  would  not  veto  It  If  this  amendment  were  made  a  part  of  It.  Bat 
I  know  that  no  snne  man  who  has  the  Interest  of  the  American  people  at  heart, 
who  believes  tn  justice  and  equity  to  the  citizens  of  his  conntry,  would  re- 
fuse to  sign  a  bill  which  he  thought  ought  to  become  a  law  because  th»«  wis 
Incorporated  In  it  tbis  reduction  in  our  present  sugar  tarift;  and  knowing  that. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  excuse  or  Justification  for  any  S«iator  In  this 
Chamber  who  believes  that  these  duties  should  be  reduced  to  vote  against  this 
as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

To  vote  against  this  amendment  Is  to  jeopardize  the  prospect  of  secoring  this 
legislation,  because  tbe  President  has  said,  as  I  read  yesterday,  or  the  news- 
papers say  that  he  has  said  and  It  bas  not  been  denied,  tbat  he  intends  to  veto 
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seiMirate  bills,  but  he  bns  never  said,  and  I  defy  any  Senator  to  say  that  he  has 
said,  that  he  will  veto  this  reciprocity  bill  if  it  carried  with  it  the  reduction  of 
<1 11  ties  that  ought  to  be  made  on  commodities  used  by  the  people.  No  Senator  can 
evade  the  responsibility  of  preventing  this  legislation  by  getting  l>ehind  the 
imaginary  and  unreal  excuse  that  it  may  endanger  the  reciprocity  agreement. 
I  know  it  will  not  as  well  as  I  know  that  I  am  alive. 

You  do  not  have  to  have  any  nssu ranee  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  would  not  veto  a  bill  of  this  kind  because  it  carried  this  as  an 
amendment  I  make  the  statement  now  and  I  make  It  not  in  an  offensive  sense, 
that  the  Senators  in  this  Chamber  who  say  they  want  duties  reduced  and  who 
refuse  to  vote  for  this  amendment  certainly  do  not  want  the  duties  reduced  at 
tbis  time.  They  want  to  keep  the  duties  as  they  are,  to  have  something  to  talk 
about  in  the  next  campaign,  and  for  no  other  pun)ose,  and  the  responsibility  for 
holding  these  duties  that  are  indefensible  is  with  the  Democratic  Senators  who 
refuse  to  i>ermlt  this  bill  to  be  amended.  The  duties  can  not  be  defended — ^no 
man  will  stand  on  this  floor  and  defend  them,  unless  it  is  the  Senator  from 
Vtah  [Mr.  Smoot],  and  he  will  have  very  little  company.  Attaching  this  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  means  legislation,  to  refuse  to  do  so  means  that  the  Senators 
on  the  Democratic  side  of  this  Chamber  prefer  a  campaign  issue  next  year  to 
relieving  excessive  duties  now.     It  can  mean  nothing  else. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  amendment  Is  voted  upon  I  would  like  a  j-ea-and-uay 
vote. 

The  Phebioino  Officeb  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  asks  for  a  year-and-nay  vote  on  the  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  Presiding  Officeb.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Secbetabt.  It  is  proposed  to  add  as  a  new  section  the  following : 

8b&  — .  That  on  and  after  the  day  following  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  following  articles,  when  Imported  from  any  foreign 
coontry  into  the  United  states  or  into  any  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islanda 
and  the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely: 

Sucars,  tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  cane  Juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and 
concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  76*,  nlnety-flve  one-hundredths 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  everv  additional  degree  shown  bv  the  polariscope  test  up  to 
9S*,  thlrty-flve  one-thousandths  or  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a  degree 
la  proportion ;  and  above  08"  by  the  polariscope  one  and  seven  hundred  and  flfty-flve 
ooe-thonsandths  of  1  cent  per  pound ;  molasses  testing  not  above  40**,  20  per  cent  ad 
vnlorem :  testing  above  40^  and  not  above  56^,  3  cents  per  gallon;  testing  above  56**, 
6  eents  per  gaflon.  Sugar  dratnings  and  sugar  sweepings  shall  be  subject  to  duty  as 
oiolaaaes  or  sugar,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  polariscopic  test. 


The  Pbesiding  Offickb.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Ci'LBEBBON  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  du  Pont].     If  he  were  present  I  would  vote  **  nay.*' 

Mr.  Shively  (when  Mr.  Kem*s  name  was  called).  I  ask  leave  to  announce  that 
my  colleague  is  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCuifBEB  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  imir  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  I  understand  If  he  were  present 
be  would  vote  **  nay  "  and  I  should  vote  *'  yea."     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND  (wheu  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  genera.'  pair  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Raynor].  In  his  absence  1  withhold  my 
vote 

The  toll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  (^LBKBBON.  I  am  informed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lodge]  and  others  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  du  Pont],  with  whom 
I  am  paired,  if  present,  would  vote  "nay"  on  this  proposition.  I  therefore 
feel  at  liberty  to  vote,  and  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BvBiTHAif.  I  desire  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  OalHnger]  is 
paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis].  My  colleague  is 
neceasarlly  absent,  as  I  l>efore  stated. 

Mr.  Borah  (after  having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  I  voted  in  error.  I  for- 
got my  pair.  I  am  paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Chilton]  and  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Pebkirb  (after  having  voted  in  the  negative).  I  am  paired  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Overman].  In  his  absence  I  with* 
draw  my  vota 
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Mr.  PoiNDEXTEB.  My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jones]  is  unavoidably  detained  in  the  Lorimer  Investigation.  If  present,  he 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Clarke]  is  absent  and  is  paired  with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsiii 
[Mr.  Stephenson].  I  have  a  general  pair  at  the  present  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Nixon],  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  is  un- 
avoidably detained  in  connection  with  the  Lorimer  investigation,  and  is  jmired 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  desire  also  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Overman]  la 
absent,  and  he  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Perkins].  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from  California  has  made  that  announce- 
ment or  not,  but  I  want  to  make  it  if  he  has  not 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith],  not  know- 
ing that  there  was  going  to  be  a  vote  and  having  a  matter  of  business  do¥ni 
town,  is  unavoidably  absent  at  this  time.  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"  nay." 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Lea]  is  detained  from  the  Senate  by  reason  of  illness  in  his 
family. 

Mr.  Warren.  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Foster] ;  but  I  am  Informed  he  would  vote  the  same  way  as  I  would,  and  I 
will  vote.     I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Guggenheim  (after  voting  in  the  negative).  I  desire  to  withdraw  my 
vote.    I  did  not  observe  that  my  general  pair  was  not  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  desire  to  announce  that  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  O'Gorman]  is  paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Crawford], 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  ask  that  the  names  of  the  absentees  be  called. 

.The  Secretary  called  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  desire  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Chilton]  is  neces* 
sarily  absent  from  the  Chamber.  He  is  paired  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Borah], 

Mr.  Guggenheim.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken* 
tucky  [Mr.  Paynter].  Understanding  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
vote  "  nay  "  on  this  question,  I  will  vote.    I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Overman].  I  am  Informed  by  his  colleague  that  if  present  he 
would  vote  "  nay,"  and  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  will  therefore  vote.  In  order 
to  make  a  quorum.     I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Stone  (after  having  voted  In  the  negative).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Clark],  who  has  not  voted;  and  unless  my 
vote  is  necessary  to  make  a  quorum,  I  desire  to  withdraw  It 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator's  vote  is  necessary  to  make  a  quorum. 

Mr,  Stone,  I  will  transfer  my  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Smith]  and  let  my  vote  stand. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  8,  nays  39,  not  voting  44,  as  follows : 

Yeas,  8. — Bourne,  Bristow,  Brown,  Clapp,  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gronna,  Nrison. 

Nays,  39. — Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bumham,  Chamberlain,  Crane,  CulberstHit 
Cullom,  Curtis,  Foster,  Guggenheim  Heyburn,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Kern,  Lippitt, 
Lodge,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlanda, 
Oliver,  Page,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Root,  Shively, 
Smoot,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore, 
Williams,  Works. 

Not  voting,  44. — Bacon,  Bailey,  Bankhead,  Borah,  Bradley,  Bryan,  Burton, 
Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crawford,  Davis,  Dillingham, 
du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Gamble,  Gore,  Hitchcock,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Jones,  Kenyon,  La  FoUette,  I^ea,  Lorimer,  McCumber,  Nixon,  O'Gor- 
man,  Overman,  Owen,  Pasniter,  Percy,  Rayner,  Richardson,  Simmon8»  Smith 
of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Stephenson,  Taylor, 
Terrell,  Thornton,  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  Brlstow*s  amendment  was  rejected. 
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ADJOURlVMElfT  TO   MONDAY. 

Mr.  Pknbosb.  I  move  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to-day  it  be  to  meet  on 
Monday  morning  next  at  11  o'clock. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

BECIPROCITT   WITH    CANADA. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  present  a  communication  from  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Gleaners,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  organizations  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.    I  ask  that  it  be  read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objeotion,  the  communication  was  read  and  ordered  to  He  on 

the  table,  as  follows : 

Ancient  Ordbb  or  Olbanbra, 

SUPRBMB  Arbob, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  June  SO,  19il. 
Hod.  William  Alobn  Smith, 

United  States  Senate,  Waehington,  D.  O. 

Mt  DB4B  Sbnatob:  Tou  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon  me  for  writing  tou  again  with  refer- 
«ikce  to  the  ratification  of  the  so-called  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  important  measure,  inter- 
est among  the  farmers  has  grown  to  fever  heat,  and  a  flood  of  letters  reaches  my  office 
erery  day,  asklnx  if  It  is  not  possible  to  do  something  more  to  prevent  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty ;  if  in  some  way  the  attention  of  the  Senate  can  not  be  called  to  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  proposed  legislation ;  if  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question  can  not 
In  some  manner  be  presented  so  tnat  their  Interests  may  be  seriously  considered.  The 
XMBt  ttm  days  have  brought  so  many  requests  that  I  can  not  refrain  from  writing  you, 
and  1  do  so,  not  with  the  hope  of  suggesting  anything  new,  but  to  conscientiously  present, 
•o  far  as  I  am  able,  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  on  this  very  important  question. 

Tou  will  remember.  Senator  Smith,  that  the  organised  farmers  of  this  State  sent  a 
■pedml  messenger  to  Washington  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  last  Congress,  bearing 
petitions  signed  by  more  than  40,000  farmers,  asking  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  be 
not  ratified.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  these  signatures  were  secured  within 
48  hoars  by  farmers  who  went  among  their  neighbors,  through  snow  banks  and  over 
almost  Impassable  roads,  explaining  the  treaty  and  securing  the  signatures  of  their 
t>rother  farmers. 

From  that  day  to  this  Interest  in  the  proposed  treaty  has  increased,  and  as  the  farmer 
has  studied  its  provisions  he  has  become  convlDced  that  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  is 
unfair  to  the  agriculturist ;  that  its  adoption  will  disturb  existing  satisfactory  conditions. 
readjust  farm  values,  and  place  the  farmer  In  a  position  where  he  must  of  Decessity  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  result,  whatever  it  may  be.  and  calmly  await  the  final  adjusting 
of  the  balances  before  he  can  reach  out  and  again  lay  hold  of  something  tangible. 

Ton  have  heard  from  several  different  interests  in  Michigan,  and  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  farmers  who  have  signed  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate  and  written 
tbousands  of  letters  to  their  Representatives  have  not  read  the  bill,  and  therefore  do  not 
understand  its  provisions. 

Tou  are  snfllciently  familiar  with  the  cost  of  producing  crops  In  the  State  of  Michigan 
to  know  that  for  13  of  the  18  years  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  schedule  the  farmers 
of  Michigan  and  adjoining  States  could  not,  through  any  plan  save  soil  roblMry.  make  a 
living,  to  say  nothing  of  striving  to  make  a  profit.  You  will  find  that  during  the  past 
18  years  the  farmers  of  Michigan  have  seen  but  0  profitable  }'ears.  Is  it  possible  the 
p«*ople*s  representatives  have  forgotten  that  within  the  period  mentioned  the  farmers  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois  burned  their  corn  for  fuel,  finding  this  course  more  profitable  than  to 
sell  It  at  the  market  price  and  buy  coal? 

Will  you  please  consider  the  following  schedule,  which  will  give  you  the  actual  prices 

Sid  to  the  farmers,  at  a  point  08  miles  from  the  city  of  Detroit,  on  six  commodities. 
ring  the  past  18  years : 


Years. 


Wheat. 


IflM ».5U 

60 

664 

18S7 82j 

IMM 77 

1«B» 66i 

1900 66* 

1901 m 

1903 74^ 

1901 72i 

1904 99i 

1906 92 

190S 744 

1907 8U 

19Qi .90i 

1900 1.13 

1910 1.15 

1911 84 


OaU. 


10.30) 
.27 
.18 
.IHI 
.2(H 
.254 
.241 
.35} 
.371 
.34 
.35 
.3(» 
.31 
.42 
.49 

.m 

.42} 
.31 


Pork, 
dressed. 


96.06 
5.10 
4.27 
3.83 
4.044 
4.36{ 
5.T7 
6.52 
7.604 
7.27? 
5.5t>| 
5.664 
45 
56 
54| 
56} 


7. 
7. 
6. 

8. 


10.87J 
7.50 


Poultry. 

Butter. 

10. 064 
.05) 

10.15 
.13 

.(») 

.104 

.05 

.11 

.041 

.13 

.05 

.14) 

.05 

.16 

.05 
.06 

:iJi 

.07 

.16^ 

.064 
.061 

.151 
.174 
.17) 

.07 

-07 
.07 

.an 

.194 
.2l| 

.09 

.113 

.22J 

.09 

.15 

1 

Ens. 
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The  prices  quoted  are  the  actual  prices  paid  by  the  local  dealers,  and  represent  In  each 
Instance  the  whole  amount  received  by  the  farmer  for  the  different  commodities. 

You  will  note  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  farmer  made  a  profit,  and  that  profit 
went  into  needed  Improvements  about  the  farm — ^better  buildings,  better  farm  implements, 
and  some  of  the  home  comforts  and  conveniences.  Men  returned  to  the  farms,  and  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  was  soon  solved. 

During  these  five  years  of  prosperity  on  the  farms  the  wealth  found  Its  way  to  the 
cities.  Thousands  of  people  in  the  city  of  Detroit  and  in  every  other  city  of  Michigan 
and  hundreds  living  in  the  little  villages,  are  riding  in  their  gasoline  cars,  which  are  more 
luxurious  than  the  golden  chariots  of  the  kings  or  old. 

The  wives  aud  families  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worlcingmen  in  the  cities  enjoy 
luxuries  that  the  farmer  could  not,  and  even  now  can  not,  afford. 

All  of  these  people  are  beneficiaries  of  the  prosperity  which  springs  from  the  soil  at 
the  bidding  of  the  9,000,000  men  aud  women  of  tbo  farms  who  nave  worked  on  and  on 
uncomplainingly,  aiding  in  building  the  magnificent  industries  of  this  country,  protecting 
the  manufacturers  against  the  so-called  unfair  foreiga  competition,  and  the  men  who 
labored  from  the  pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World. 

I>fd  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  city  laboring  man  actually  spends  less  than  one-sixth 
of  bis  wage  for  the  foodstuffs  which  come  from  th«*  farm? 

And  did  you  know  that  of  the  worklDgman*s  dollar  less  than  40  cents  goes  to  the 
farmer  ? 

Such,  my  dear  Senator,  is  the  case,  and  you  can  verify  the  statement  by  a  half  hour'j 
visit  to  the  workingman's  home  in  any  city  and  a  journey  of  5  miles  Into  the  adjoining 
couotry.  where  you  can  learn  just  what  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the  workingman 
has  to  pay  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

No  less  an  authority  than  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  in  hU*  last 
report : 

"  From  the  details  that  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  the  Increase  of  the  price*?  of 
farm  products  between  farmer  and  consumer  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  coo* 
sumer  has  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  the  farmer  for  the  prices  that  he  pays. 

"After  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  matter  it  is  plain  that  the  farmer  is  not 

fettlng  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  products  and  that  the  cost  of  distribution  from  the 
Ime  of  delivery  at  destination  by  the  railroad  to  delivery  to  the  consumer  is  the  feature 
of  the  problem  of  high  prices  which  must  present  itself  to  the  consumer  for  treatment." 

-\nd  yet  this  same  gentleman  now  has  not  a  word  of  encouragement  for  thp  farmer :  n<i 
suggestion  as  to  how  the  problem  may  be  solved.  He  simply  favors  opening  American 
markets  to  Canada  and  letting  the  farmer  care  for  himself  and  his  problems. 

I  will  admit  that  for  a  brief  period  during  1909  and  1910  prices  reached  a  higher  level, 
and  the  wise  ones  said  that  now  consumption  had  reached  toe  normal  production  in  the 
United  States ;  that  no  more  new  land  was  available,  and  that  we  should  never  see  low 
prices  on  farm  produce  again.  But  the  industrious  farmers,  encouraged  by  better  prlcps. 
soon  solved  the  problem,  and  the  prices  quoted  on  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to-day 
for  all  farm  commodities  have  knocked  the  theory  of  the  "  theorists  "  into  smithereons. 

But  It  is  now  proposed,  through  the  Canadian  treaty,  to  invite  the  farmers  of  Canada 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  American  market.  Thus  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  are  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  farmers  of  a  foreign  country,  with  farmers 
whose  interests  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  with  the 

Seople  of  a  foreign  nation  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  a  foreign  government.     I  tell  you, 
[r.  Smith,  those  who  are  expecting  a  solution  of  the  problem  through  such  channels  are 
going  to  be  disappointed,  because  such  cooperation  is  absolutely  impossible. 

A  hundred  million  dollars*  worth  of  farm  produce  was  shipped  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  last  year  to  England ;  $0,000,000  worth  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  treaty  is  ratified,  the  $100,000,000  wort^  of  produce  comes  this  way  If  we  have 
as  good  a  market,  carrying  charges,  of  course,  considered. 

A  country  larger  than  the  United  States,  with  its  9,000,000  people  and  room  on  its 
tillable  land  for  millions  more,  will  be  invited  to  participate  In  the  American  markets,  and 
as  the  years  increase  the  increased  production  will  be  equally  welcome. 

Yet  should  the  American  farmer  journey  over  to  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  there  dispose 
of  his  load  of  produce  and  desire  to  take  the  money  received  from  his  Canadian  neighbor 
and  purchase  neoded  farm  imploments  or  clothing  for  his  family,  he  would  be  halted  by 
the  customs  officers  of  his  own  State  and  made  to  pay  from  20  to  45  per  cent  duty  on  his 
purchases.     And  yet  some  choose  to  call  this  "  reciprocity." 

We  have  boon  an  extravagant  people ;  the  forests  have  been  plundered  and  the  soil 
robbed.  It  costs  money  and  time  ana  toil  to  replace  what  nature  gave  us  with  a  lavish 
hand.  It  costs  more  to  produce  a  given  crop  than  it  did  two  decades  ago ;  fertilizer  must 
be  used  ;  crops  must  be  rotated.  Let's  not  talk  about  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  not 
being  a!)le  to  supply  the  demand  for  products  of  the  farm  so  long  as  we  are  among  the 
third-rate  nations,  so  far  as  production  per  acre  Is  concerned. 

Shall  we  open  up  another  vast  territory  of  virgin  soil  by  opening  the  gates  and  sending 
a  million  farmers  of  the  United  States  across  the  border  to  usher  In  another  era  of 
rented  farms  and  the  att(«ndant  evils  In  the  United  States? 

Or  shall  wo  plve  the  farmers  a  chance,  by  making  farm  life  attractive,  through  making 
farming  profitable  ?  You  will  not  need  a  country-life  commission ;  you  will  not  need 
additional  legislation  in  the  farmer's  behalf.  Just  give  him  a  square  deal  and  a  fair 
chance  ;  that  is  all  he  asks. 

If  the  Senate  could  but  adjourn  for  a  week  and  each  Senator  visit  his  home  State  and 
note  the  unsettled  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day,  the  uncertainty  of  farm  values,  th^ 
unstable  markets ;  if  they  could  only  realize  that  the  agitation  of  this  reciprocity  agree- 
ment has  already  cost  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars,  they  would 
return  to  Washington  satisfied  with  present  conditions  and  willing  to  wait  until  a  real 
demand  existed  for  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  encouraging  agriculture  by  furnishing  the  farmer  financial 
assistance,  not  by  putting  insurmountable  barriers  in  its  way.  Does  the  United  States 
stand  ready  to  loan  money  to  buy  elevators,  that  the  farmer  may  be  able  to  elude  the 
greedy  elevator  combine?  Will  our  Government  loan  money  to  the  farmer  In  order  that 
he  may  develop  his  farm  and  add  to  its  productiveness?  These  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered!, my  dear  Senator,  lest  the  charge  stand  that  a  Judas  has  betrayed  the  farmers* 
Interests  and  placed  the  advantage  in  the  hands  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  King  George. 

They  will  tell  you,  Senator,  that  farmers  are  In  favor  of  this  treaty.  I  have  attended 
meetings  In  four  States ;  T  have  met  thousands  of  *'  real "  farmers,  and  heard  from  thon< 
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■ands  more,  and  I  hare  not  found  a  single  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  who  farors  this  pact. 

In  condosion,  I  hare  only  to  say  that  the  farmers  have  done  all  they  coald  do  under 
existing  conditions.  Practically  unorganised,  they  liare  rallied  and  presented  their  peti- 
tions and  prayed  for  a  hearing  as  nerer  before,  xet  it  seems  that  they  hare  been  crying 
•a  one  in  a  wilderness. 

And  still,  believing  that  right  will  finally  triumph,  I  feel  that  they  will  be  heard ;  that 
their  petitions  will  not  go  unanswered ;  that  strong  men  who  believe  in  a  square  deal 
for  the  whole  people  will  arise  in  the  Senate  and  demand  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
farms  of  this  country  every  privilege  granted  to  the  men  and  women  of  every  other 

^Hilling 

Sincerely,  yours,  Qbant  Slocum, 

Supreme  Becreiary  Ancient  Order  of  Qleanere. 

•  •  •  .      •  •  •  • 

RBCIPBOOITT  WITH   CANADA. 

Mr.  Works.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  on  Wednesday  morning 
next,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  business,  I  will  submit 
aome  remarks  on  the  reciprocity  bill.  As  the  time  for  the  discussion  of  that 
bill  is  limited,  I  think  I  should  state  to  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on  the 
subject  that  my  remarks  will  be  very  brief,  probably  not  exceeding  half  an  hour 
In  loigtlL 


KECIPIIOCITY  WITH  CANADA. 

The  VicF.  President.  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfluished  business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  The  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anyone  who  desires  to  go  on  with 
the  debate  on  reciprocity.  If  there  is  no  one  who  desires  to  speak  on  the 
unfinished  business,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  laid  aside. 

The  Vice  President.  Temporarily? 

Mr.  liODQE.  Temporarily. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  asks  unanimous  con- 
scut  that  the  unflnished  business  be  temix>rnrily  laid  aside  in  order  that  House 
bill  2958  may  be  proceeded  with.     Is  there  objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  desire  to  give  notice  that  on  Thursday, 
after  the  routine  morning  business,  I  shall  submit  some  remarks  on  the  reci- 
procity measure. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  conflict,  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Washington  I  will 
address  the  Senate  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  President,  while  on  my  feet  I  want  to  say  that  I  left  the  Senate  Friday 
owing  to  an  Injury  to  my  eye,  and  I  was  not  here  when  the  vote  was  tiiken  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Bristow].  Had  I  been  here 
I  would  have  voted  for  his  amendment.  I  have  always  voted  to  extract  from 
the  sug:ir  schedule  the  ixjonllar  protect  Ion  to  the  S\ipar  Trust  affonle<l  by  what 
is  known  as  the  differential  duty,  and  while  I  have  heretofore  believed,  and  I 
now  believe.  In  levying  a  revenue  tariff  on  sugar,  I  am  free  to  say  that  If  the 
farmers  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  other  sections  of  this  country,  are  to 
have  their  products  put  on  the  free  list,  I  Intend  to  live  up  to  the  philosophy  of 
my  tariff  opinion  and  put  the  agricultural  products  of  the  South  likewise  on  the 
free  list 

While  I  should  have  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
had  that  amendment  been  adopted  I  would  then  have  voted  agahist  putting 
sugar  and  all  the  other  pro<lncts  of  the  farmer  on  the  free  \[»t, 

Mr.  Brown.  I  desire  to  give  noti(*e  that,  following  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Works],  on  Wednesday  next  I  will  address  the  Senate  on 
the  reciprocity  bill. 

Tuesday,  July  18,  1911. 

RICIPROCITY    with    CANAD.\. 

Mr.  I^  Follettf.  Mr.  President.  I  give  notice  that  on  Friday,  July  21,  after 
the  morning  business,  I  will  address  the  S<»nate  on  the  re<:lprocity  bill. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  give  notice  that  on  Saturday  I  shall  address  the 
Senate  on  the  reciprocity  bill. 
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The  Vice  President.  No  debate  is  in  order  on  Saturday  under  the  unanimouft- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  Smith*  of  Miciiigan.  Are  we  to  vote  immediately  after  the  momiog 
business? 

The  Vice  President.  The  agreement  expressly  provides  that  the  bill  Is  to  be 
voted  upon  without  further  debate,  following  the  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  I  will  then  give  the  notice  for  Friday,  following  the 
Address  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  assume  that  under  the  rule  the  time  is  open  to  any  Senator  to 
«peak,  notwithstanding  Senators  have  given  notice  covering  all  the  time  l)etweai 
the  present  and  Saturday  morning.  I  observe  on  this  morning's  calendar  that 
«very  day  is  engaged,  I  think,  but  that  does  not  exclude  others. 

The  Vice  President.  The  giving  of  a  notice  is  simply  a  matter  of  comity  be- 
tween Senators. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  It  would  be  very  unfair  if  five  Senators  could  mortgage  all 
the  time  between  now  and  the  time  for  voting. 

The  Vice  President.  No  mortgage  is  acquired  by  a  notice  other  than  what- 
ever lien  it  may  be  upon  the  accustomed  courtesy  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Ordinarily  I  would  not  give  any  notice  at  all  of  my 
intention.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  desire  to  address  the  Senate,  but 
as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  observed,  the  time  is  being  appropriated  by 
notices  of  this  kind,  and  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  foreclosed  against  the 
privilege,  if  I  so  desire,  I  gave  the  notice  a  moment  ago. 


reciprocity  with  CANADA. 

Mr.  McCuMBER  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

July  18,  1911. 

reciprocity    with    CANADA. 

The  Vice  President.  Will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  suspend  for  a  moment? 
The  hour  of  1  o*cloc  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  House  bill  4412. 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President- 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  yield  the  floor  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  may 
discuss  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Stone.  No  ;  I  will  say  I  rose  merely  to  state  that  I  am  not  physically  In 
a  condition  to  address  the  Senate  to-day,  as  I  had  given  notice  I  would  do  I 
have  not  been  well  for  several  days,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  undertake 
to  speak  now.  I  will  find  an  opportunity  before  the  vote  is  taken — at  least  I 
hope  to  do  so — when  I  say  what  I  have  in  mind  to  say.  I  do  deeire  to  give 
some  reasons  why  I  favor  the  reciprocity  bill,  so  called,  and  why  I  am  opposed 
to  amendments  to  it,  with  some  miscellaneous  observations. 

If  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  other  Senators,  I  think  now  I  will 
address  the  Senate  on  Friday  morning  after  the  routine  business,  and  I  will 
state  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  Senate  very  long.  I  am  quite  sore 
that  I  can  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  simply  desire  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  I^  Follette]  gave  notice  this  morning  that  he 
would  address  the  Senate  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Friday. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  simply  try  to  find  an  opportunity,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
I  will,  without  giving  any  particular  notice. 
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The  Vice  President.  The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  as  In  Committee  of  the 
Wbole  and  open  to  amendment.  If  no  amendment  be  offered,  the  bill  will  be 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Tlie  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  amendment. 

The  Vice  Pbesioent.  The  bill  is  in  the  Senate  and  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who  have  already 
iriven  notices  to  speak  on  the  bill.  If  there  is  no  one  present  who  desires  to 
address  the  Senate  on  the  bill,  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Shitelt.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Utah  moves  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 
It  is  not  a  debatable  question. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  am  not  going  to  debate  it.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  withhold 
the  motion  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Very  well ;  I  will  withhold  the  motion. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Utah  withholds  his  motion. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  about  a  document  which 
was  ordered  printed  early  in  the  session.  An  order  was  made  one  morning  here 
to  incorporate  in  the  document  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the 
Walker  tariff  of  1S40  and  the  tariff  of  1857,  and  there  was  also  an  order — it 
may  not  have  been  all  in  one  document — to  incorporate  the  proceedings  with 
reference  to  the  Canadian  agreement  of  1854.  It  does  seem  that  those  docu- 
molts  should  be  before  the  Senate.  We  are  to  vote  on  this  question  in  a  few 
days,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  have  them  printed  after  the  debate  is  over. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  remember  well  the  order  of  the  Senate,  and  it  was  also  ordered 
that  the  document  should  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  All  those  documents  have  been  gathered  together.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  was  rather  hard  to  obtain  a  number  of  them,  and  one  or  two 
members  of  tbe  Finance  Committee  made  requests  for  other  documents.  The 
work  has  gone  on  as  fast  as  possible.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  also  that 
all  the  matter  la  in  print,  and  we  expect  that  it  will  be  ready  to-morrow  for 
distribntion  to  Senators. 

Mr.  Shively.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  will  withhold  the  motion  further. 

Mr.  McCtmbrr.  I  offer  the  following  amendment  to  the  bill,  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Tbe  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Utah  moves  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Culberson.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Burton  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  for  the 
day  with  tbe  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons].  Conse- 
qaently  I  will  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Culberson  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  du  Pont].  If  be  were  present,  I  should  vote 
"  nay." 

Mr.  Crawford  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Gorman].  I  do  not  know  how  he  would 
vote  on  this  question,  and  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Davis  (wben  his  name  was  called).  I  am  paiied  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Galllnger].  I  will  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Lea],  and  vote,    I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  McCumber  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  Not  knowing  what  his  vote 
would  be  on  this  question,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Patnter  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Guggenheim].    He  is  not  present,  and  I  therefore 

withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general 
psir  with  the  Janior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Richardson].  If  he  were 
present,  I  would  vote  '*  nay." 

Mr.  Sutherland  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner].  I  will  transfer  that  pair  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon],  and  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  Williams  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  am  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose].    If  he  were  present,  I  would  vote  "  nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  desire  to  announce  the  pair  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Crane]  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  Bacon.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Frye].  I  will  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fletcher]  and  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Davis  (after  having  voted  in  the  negative).  I  am  informed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic whip  that  some  one  has  already  used  the  pair  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Lea].  So  I  will  transfer  my  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Owen],  and  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  to  announce  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dillingham]  is  ahsoit, 
engaged  on  the  Lorimer  investigating  committee,  and  is  paired  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jones]  has  voted? 

The  Vice  President.  He  has  not. 

Mr.  McCumber.  I  will  then  transfer  my  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy]  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jonee], 
and  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Crawford.  I  desire  the  Record  to  show  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gamble] 
Is  necessarily  absent  on  the  Lorimer  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Lea]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Sontb 
Dakota  [Mr.  Gamble]. 

The  result  was  announced — years  24,  nays  27,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  24' — Bourne,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bumham, 
Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cullom,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Gronna,  Heybum,  Lippitt,  Lodge, 
McCumber,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Page,  Root,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Warren,  Wetmora 

Nays,  27. — Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bryan,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Davis. 
Foster,  Gore,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Kern,  Mar- 
tin of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Overman,  Perkins,  Pomerene, 
Reed,  Shively,  Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Watson,  Works. 

Not  voting,  39. — Bailey,  Borah,  Burton,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crane,  Crawford, 
Culberson,  Cummins,  Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Frye,  Galllnger,  Gamble, 
Guggenheim,  Jones,  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  Lea,  Lorimer,  McLean,  Nelson*  New- 
lands,  O'Gorman,  Owen,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Percy,  Poindexter,  Rayner,  Richard- 
son, Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Stephenson,  Tillman,  Townsend,  Williams. 

So  the  Senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  Vice  President.  Are  there  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  with  reference  to  the 
pending  bill,  but  with  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  distingui^ed  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heyburn].  I  think  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  Senators 
of  the  United  States  to  stand  upon  this  floor  and  reopen  the  wounds  of  the 
Civil  War.  Like  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I  belonged  to  the  "  infantry  "  during 
the  war. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  will  ask  if  the  Senator  is  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  did  not  ask  the  Senator  any  question. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  It  was  merely  a  passing  remark? 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  decline  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  I  think  all  informed 
men  know  that  the  Civil  War  did  not  begin  in  1861.  It  began  when  thia 
Republic  was  born.  It  crept  into  the  Constitution  and  lay  hidden  there  like 
some  invisible  cobra.  It  was  fought  out  for  60  years  in  every  forum,  in  the 
columns  of  the  press,  and  everywhere,  until  it  finally  culminated  In  the  dash 
of  arms.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  doctrine  of  Federal  supremacy  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  on  the  other.  It  culminated  at 
last  in  1861.  It  was  the  conflict  that  Webster  foresaw  when  he  exclaimed  npon 
this  floor: 

When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  son  In  heaven  may  1 
not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Uoion: 
on  States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ;  on  a  land  drenched  with  civil  feuds,  or 
drenched,  it  may  be,  in  fraternal  blood. 

It  was  the  struggle  that  Clay  put  off  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  his 
great  compromise  measures.  It  was  the  struggle  that  Andrew  Jackson  delayed 
when  he  held  up  his  bony  hand  toward  heaven  and  swore : 

By  the  Eternal,  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 
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Bnt  neither  Webster,  nor  Clay,  nor  Jackson,  nor  any  other  power  under 
the  sun  could  prevent  It.  It  finally  broke  upon  the  land,  and  death  stood  grim 
and  terrible  on  a  hundred  battle  fields,  beckoning  a  million  men  to  the  opening 
grrave. 

The  North  came  out  of  that  war  the  victor,  but  the  men  who  wore  the  gray 
did  not  sulk.  They  laid  down  the  musket  and  canteen  and  entered  in  good  faith 
nil  the  armies  of  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  can  be  a  good  citizen  who  will  now  stand  any- 
where under  the  flag  and  attempt  to  keep  the  sections  of  this  Union  apart. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  an  American.  I  believe  in  American  ideals  and  Ameri- 
can institutions.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  as  much  my  State  as  Tennessee 
iB  my  State,  and  the  deeds  of  every  great  American  soldier  in  that  war  are  my 
heritage  and  the  heritage  of  my  children. 

Many  times  I  have  stood  out  there  in  the  rotunda  before  the  statute  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  leader  of  the  Union  Armies,  and  my  heart  thrilled  with 
pride  that  he  was  an  American,  and  I  admired  him  for  his  genius  in  war  and 
his  generosity  to  the  South  in  peace,  and  when  I  have  turned  away  from  him 
and  looked  upon  the  statue  of  another  great  American  soldier,  standing  there 
silent  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  his  Ck)nfederate  uniform,  I  have  wondered  how 
any  American,  whether  in  the  North  or  in  the  South,  could  be  so  oblivious  to 
those  noble  and  God-like  qualities  of  brain  and  heart  which  make  men  truly 
great  as  to  sneer  at  the  name  of  Lee. 

-Mr.  President,  the  war  is  over.  Time  has  pulled  down  the  forts  and  leveled  the 
trenches.  Time  has  healed  and  comforted,  until  now  there  is  nothing  left  but 
preiious  memories.  The  men  who  wore  the  gray  delight  to  honor  the  brave 
men  who  woie  the  blue  and  who  met  them  in  battle  for  the  settlement  of  a  con- 
troversy that  began  with  the  Republic.  But  they  do  not  love  the  men  who  never 
smelt  gunpowder  and  who  now  fight  the  war  over  again  and  unlimber  their 
batteries  of  bitterness  on  the  cemeteries  of  the  South  and  upon  the  statues  and 
monuments  to  her  heroic  detid. 

The  South  has  struggled  to  the  front  in  all  the  elements  of  industry.  The 
men  who  wore  the  gray  are  as  true  to  the  flag  to-day  as  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue.    Their  sons  have  fought  under  the  Stars  and  Strliies  since  that  Civil  War. 

I  was  governor  of  my  State  when  the  Spanish  War  came  on,  and  when  Presi- 
dent McKinley  called  for  volunteers  I  was  one  of  the  first  goveniors  to  put  my 
quota  in  the  field.  I  came  here  to  beg  the  President  to  let  me  have  more  regi- 
ments. They  Joined  the  sons  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  to  fight  for  tlieir 
conntry. 

During  that  war  I  was  down  in  Mississippi.  I  went  Into  a  little  town  and 
found  a  coterie  of  young  men  bitterly  protesting  against  the  sons  of  Confederate 
soldiers  marching  under  the  Federal  flag  and  wearing  that  blue  uniform.  I  saw 
an  old  man  sitting  among  them.  Finally  he  said,  "  Toung  men,  I  do  not  wish  to 
engage  in  your  discussion,  but  I  followed  the  stars  and  bars  four  long  weary 
years.  I  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  I  went  home  barefooted  and  in  rags,  to 
find  my  country  desolate  and  my  home  in  ashes.  I  swore  eternal  vengeance 
against  that  flag  and  against  that  uniform.  But  one  day  not  long  ago  I  saw 
a  Mississippi  regiment  marching  up  the  street  under  that  flag  and  in  that  uni- 
form, and  I  saw  n^  boy  In  the  ranks.  I  rushed  to  the  colonel  and  said  to  him, 
'  Make  these  boys  take  off  that  uniform  and  let  them  wear  the  gray  in  this  war, 
and  show  to  the  world  how  the  sons  of  Confederate  veterans  can  fight.*  But 
the  colonel  smiled  and  said,  'No;  they  must  wear  the  blue  and  march  under 
the  old  flag.*  I  went  to  my  home,  still  nursing  my  revenge  more  than  ever. 
But  when  they  brought  my  l)oy  home  In  his  coffin  and  I  bent  over  him  and 
looked  upon  him  there  in  his  bine  uilform  and  wrapped  in  his  country's  flag.  In 

II  moment  all  the  animosities  of  the  past  vanished,  and  I  said,  *  Henceforth  that 
is  my  flag,  that  uniform  is  my  uniform,  and  henceforth  this  whole  country  is  my 

coantry/" 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  spirit  that  must  now  animate  thr  pe«)ple  of  this 
country.  The  men  of  tiie  South  for  40  years  have  contributed  their  part  to 
build  monuments  to  the  Federal  dead.  They  have  contributed  their  part  in  pen: 
sions  to  the  men  who  wore  the  blue.  Now,  after  40  years  have  come  and  gone, 
while  we  are  building  a  monument  in  the  South  to  commemorate  the  dee<ls  of 
the  brave  men  who  followed  the  Federal  flag,  is  it  asking  too  much  to  build  a 
monnment  to  the  brave  men  who  met  them  face  to  face  on  the  battle  field  and 
upon  the  water? 
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Why  not  build  it?  The  southern  people  were  not  guilty  of  treason.  They 
fought  for  what  they  believed  was  right.  No  man  will  die  for  a  cause  which 
he  does  not  believe  is  right. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  wipe  out  the  sectional  lines. 
It  is  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  make  us  truly  one  people,  with  common  hopes, 
common  fears,  and  a  common  destiny.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate,  especially  to  the 
men  of  the  North,  to  vote  for  this  pittance  to  honor  the  courage  and  the  bravery 
of  the  men  who  fought  under  the  stars  and  bars,  and  we  will  stand  there  under 
Old  Glory  and  say  to  the  men  who  followed  it,  "  Unfurl  it  to  the  breesses,  for  It 
is  the  flag  of  our  reunited  country,"  and  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  will  stand 
under  it  with  uncovered  heads  and  acknowledge  it  as  their  flag.  But  who  will 
chide  them  if  they  sometimes  bring  to  light  that  other  flag,  the  blood-stained 
stars  and  bars,  to  look  upon  it  and  weep  over  it  and  press  it  to  their  bosoms,  for 
it  is  hallowed  with  memories  of  the  blessed  past?  And  they  know  that  it  is 
furled  forever. 

Mr.  President  and  Senators,  I  have  but  little  patience  with  the  man  either  in 
private  or  in  public  life  who  awakens  the  passions  of  the  past  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  good  patriotism  or  good  Americanism.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
sat  upon  the  Committee  on  Pensions  and  for  four  years  voted  pensions  to  the 
men  who  wore  the  blue,  and  ex-CJonfederate  soldiers  have  sat  there  by  me. 

What  the  South  wants  is  peace,  and  I  stand  here  to-day,  as  a  representative 
of  the  generation  that  came  on  after  the  war,  to  declare  to  Senators  who  repre- 
sent the  States  of  the  North  that  if  there  is  ever  another  war  in  this  country  ft 
will  not  come  from  the  South,  but  her  sons  will  be  ever  ready  to  march  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart  with  the  men  who  wore  the  b.lue  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Union  forever.    This  is  the  sentiment  of  the  southern  people. 

The  Pbesiding  Offices  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  The  unfinished  business 
is  still  before  the  Senate.    What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Mr.  President,  we  can  not,  of  course,  take  action  on  the  unfinldied 
business  owing  to  the  agreement  to  vote  on  Saturday  next.  The  committee 
had  hoped  that  some  of  the  Senators  who  desire  to  speak  on  the  reciprocity 
agreement  would  be  ready  to  go  on,  because,  as  the  committee  is  informed, 
there  are  a  great  many  speeches  to  be  made,  and  they  hoped  that  the  time 
would  be  occupied  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  Senators 
who  desire  to  speak  this  afternoon.  If  not,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  withhold  his  motion  for  a 
moment? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  withhold  his 
motion? 

Mr.  Lodge.  Yes;  I  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  wanted,  if  it  were  in  order  and  if  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold the  motion,  to  move  that  the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Lodge.  It  can  not  be  set  aside  temporarily,  except  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  Williams.  Then  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Lodge.  As  representing  the  committee,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  consent 
to  that.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  an  implied  part  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment  that  the  reciprocity  bill  should  be  kept  before  the  Senate ;  and  if  Senators 
are  not  ready  to  go  on  and  no  amendments  are  to  be  offered,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  not  to  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  only  desire  that  it  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  should  not  be  willing  to  do  that  in  the  absence  of  Senators 
who  have  been  discussing  the  bill  that  was  under  consideration  this  morning* 
if  it  is  the  Senator's  purpose  to  secure  the  consideration  of  that  bill.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heybum]  has  not  concluded. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  come  into  the  Cham* 
her,  perhaps,  and  go  on. 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  th^  wish  to  go  on.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  not  concluded. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn? 

Mr.  Lodge.  I  make  that  motion. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  [Putting  the  question.]  By  the  sound  the 
"  ayes  "  seem  to  have  it 
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Mr.  Otebman.  I  ask  for  a  diTlsion. 

The  PBE8IDING  Offices.  A  division  is  demanded. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Let  us  have  the  yeas  and  nays,  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Offices.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  demands  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CuLBEBSON  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  da  Pont].  If  he  were  present  I  should  vote 
••  nay." 

Mr.  Davis  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gallinger].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Owen]  and  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  McCuMBEB  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jones]  and  vote.    I  vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Richardson].  If  he  were 
present  I  should  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SuTHEBLAND  (wheu  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner].  I  transfer  that  pair 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon]  and  vote.    I  vote  "  yea." 

Mr.  Watson  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  transfer  my  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Briggs]  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Newlands]  and  vote.    I  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Williams  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
S«iator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior 
Soiator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kern]  and  vote.    I  vote  "  nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Bacon  (after  having  voted  in  the  negative).  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fletcher]  and  will  permit  my  vote,  which 
I  have  already  announced,  to  stand. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Maryland  (after  having  voted  in  the  negative).  When  I  voted 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Crane]  is 
absent.  I  have  a  pair  with  him.  However,  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  will  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  BirsTON.  I  have  a  general  pair  for  to-day  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Townsend]  and  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CXabk  of  Wyoming.  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Stone].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Page.  I  again  announce  the  necessary  absence  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Dil- 
lingham]. He  is  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Tillman].    I  will  allow  this  announcement  to  stand  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Culberson,  I  transfer  my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
da  Pont]  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  Hitchcocic]  and  vote.     I  vote 

nay. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  26,  nays  25,  as  follows : 

Teas,  26 — Bourne,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Bristow,  Brown,  Bumbam,  Burton, 
Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cullom,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Heybum,  Llppltt,  Lodge,  McCumber, 
McLean,  Nelson,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Page,  Root,  Smoot,  Stephenson,  Sutherland, 
Warren,  and  Wetmore. 

Nays,  25 — Bacon,  Bankhend.  Borah,  Bryan,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Culberson, 
Davis,  Foster,  Gore,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New 
Jersey,  Myers.  Overman,  Perkins,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Swan- 
son,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Watson,  Williams,  and  Works. 

Not  voting,  39 — Bailey,  Briggs,  Clnpp,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crane,  Crawford, 
Cummins,  Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Fletcher,  Frye.  Gallinger,  Gamble,  Gronna, 
Quggenhelm.  Hitchcock,  Johnston  of  Ainbama,  Jones,  Kenyon,  Kern,  La  Follette, 
Lea,  Lorlmer,  Newlands,  O'Gorman,  Owen.  Paynter,  Penrose,  Percy,  Polndexter, 
Rayner,  Richardson,  Shively,  Simmons.  Smith  of  Michigan.  Smith  of  South 
Carol  Inn,  Stone,  Tillman,  and  Townsend.  * 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to  and  (at  1  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday,  July  19,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  ui. 
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Wednesday,  July  19,  1911. 

recipbocity  with  canada. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  reci- 
procity bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  K.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WoBKS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  pending 
measure,  the  reciprocity  bill,  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill  as 
to  state  my  own  position  with  respect  to  it 

I  am  not  a  tariff  expert.  If  I  am  forced  to  depend  for  my  information  upon 
what  I  hear  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  afraid  I  never  will  be.  I  listen  to  an  able 
and  ingenious  speech  on  the  other, side  of  the  Chamber  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  or  for  free  trade,  and  I  think  my  teachings  on  the  tariff  may  have 
been  all  wrong.  Then  I  hear  an  equally  able  and  ingenious  speech  on  this  side 
of  the  Chamber  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  and  I  am  reassured  again.  I  am 
startled  at  the  vehement,  not  to  say  tumultuous,  asseveration  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Martine]  that  a  protective  tariff  is  a  fraud  and  a  de- 
lusion and  that  the  farmers  have  been  hoodwinked  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
beneficial  to  them,  and  I  am  led  to  think  that  maybe  a  protective  tariff  is  a 
horrid  thing  after  all.  But  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson]  conies 
to  the  rescue,  backed  by  all  the  other  Senators  from  the  Northwest,  and  indig- 
nantly protests  that  to  take  off  the  protective  tariff,  as  between  us  and  Canada 
only,  on  farm  products  will  ruin  the  farmers  of  America,  and  I  begin  to  be  per- 
suaded again  that  a  protective  tariff  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth.  Again  I 
hear  the  pathetic  and  earnest  appeal  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Dixon]  for  the  protection  of  his  constituents  from  the  dire  effects  of 
taking  off  this  tariff,  and  I  am  torn  with  conflicting  emotions.  I  follow  a  run- 
ning debate  between  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Bristow]  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  on  the  sugar  schedule  and  think  that  possibly  they  may 
know  what  they  are  talking  and  differing  about  so  sharply,  and  what  it  al) 
means,  and  that  probably  no  one  else  does.  But  when  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]  can  figure  out  to  a  mathematical  certainty  and  to  a 
cent  just  how  much  the  American  farmers  will  lose  by  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
I  begin  to  hope  that  sometime  I,  even  I,  might  be  able  to  accomplish  that  seem- 
ingly impossible  feat,  and  that  some  day  a  tariff  commission  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  fix  tariff  duties  just  and  equitable  to  all  parties. 

But  through  it  all  and  notwithstanding  these  varied  and  different  opinions, 
all  sincere,  I  still  believe  in  such  a  protective  tariff  as  will  really  protect  all 
industries  needing  protection,  and  the  protection  of  wage  earners  in  their  right 
to  full  and  reasonable  compensation  for  their  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  took  hope  from  this  that  I  might 
make,  if  not  a  good  Senator,  at  least  a  better  one  on  that  account.  In  my  inno- 
cence I  believed  that  the  United  States  Senate  was  a  place  for  making  laws  and 
not  an  area  where  opposing  forces  were  contending  for  political  advantage 

Even  that  faith  has  been  somewhat  shaken,  and  I  am  wondering  if  I  had  not 
better  take  a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  politics. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  beginning  this  was  a  very  simple  question.  While  tbe 
action  took  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  be  enacted  as  a  law,  it  was  essentially  an 
agreement  between  this  Nation  and  Canada.  Being  a  contract  or  agreement, 
naturally  it  could  not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  both  the  parties  to  it. 
For  this  reason  the  President  announced,  very  properly,  that  to  change  it 
would  be  to  defeat  it  entirely.  That  this  would  be  the  effect  of  an  amendiuoni 
is  too  obvious  to  need  argument  to  support  it.  With  his  knowledge  num€ri»«s 
amendments  have  been  offered,  changing,  taking  from,  or  adding  to  the  bill. 
By  whom  are  these  amendments  offered?  Why,  by  the  enemies  of  the  measure. 
What  for?  Obviously  to  defeat  it.  I  say  obviously,  because  most  if  not  all 
of  them  were  proposed  amendments,  not  to  this  bill,  and  not  as  to  our  relations 
with  Canada  only,  but  of  existing  general  laws  affecting  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  whole  world.  They  were  not  appropriate  here.  They  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  be  offered  as  separate  bills  to  amend  such  existing  laws.  They 
were  not  offered  with  any  hope  or  expectation  thiat  they  would  be  adopted. 
I  say  this  because,  in  every  instance,  I  believe,  the  Senator  offering  the  amend- 
ment said  in  so  many  words  that  he  knew  his  amendment  would  not  be  adopteii. 
If  any  such  Senator  did  not  say  so  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact    Then,  why  were 
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these  amendments  offered  if  not  to  have  them  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  law. 
There  are  but  two  reasons  that  I  am  able  to  conceive  of.  One  is  to  discredit 
and  finally  defeat  the  bill ;  the  other  to  malce  a  record  in  favor  of  some  party 
or  Individual  Senators  who  might  vote  for  them,  or  against  some  party  or  indi- 
vidual Senators  who  might  vote  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  situation,  forced  into  this  controversy  by  amend- 
ments of  this  Isind,  that  has  made  it  seem  necessary  for  me  to  make  known  my 
attitude  toward  this  measure  by  something  more  than  a  mere  vote  upon  it. 
I  have  voted  against  these  amendments  because  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  the  amendments,  if  adopted,  can  do  nothing  more  than  Jeopardize  its  finally 
becoming  an  agreement  between  this  country  and  Canada.  I  have  opposed  the 
amendments  also,  because  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  amendments.  Most  of 
them  are  in  no  sense  proi)er  or  appropriate  as  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  If  some  of  them  were  offered  as  separate  bills  to  amend  existing  laws, 
dealing  with  the  tariff,  generally,  or  as  substitutes  for  existing  laws,  I  have 
no  doubt  I  would  support  some  if  not  all  of  them.  But  it  is  not  only  inappro- 
priate, but  1  think  distinctly  unfair,  to  urge  them  as  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

There  is  another  reason  against  these  amendments  at  this  time  that  should 
appeal  to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  The  platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  declares  in  favor  of  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  here  and  abroad  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer.  State 
platforms  generally,  including  my  own,  have  declared  in  favor  of  a  permanent 
nonpartisan  tariff  commission  to  determine,  as  near  as  may  be,  what  this 
difference  is  as  a  basis  for  fixing  tariff  rates.  It  is  true  a  permanent  tariff 
i*omml88ion  has  not  yet  been  provided  for,  but  we  have  such  a  temporary  com- 
mission. It  is  at  work  now,  I  am  informed,  on  some  of  the  schedules,  and  we 
are  promised  a  report  on  at  least  one  of  the  important  schedules  by  the  meeting 
of  the  regular  session  of  Congress,  in  December  next.  Nothing  can  be  gained 
by  the  Republican  Party  or  by  any  individual  Republican  by  breaking  these 
pledges.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  to  press  these  amendments  to 
the  general  tariff  laws  at  this  time  is  inconsistent  with  the  pledges  of  the  imrty 
If  they  are  offered  with  the  view  of  having  them  adopted  and  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  it  was  not  my  pur|)ose  so  much  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  as  to  state  my  own  position. 
The  main  question  bas  been  fully  dlKcusstHl  by  Senators  murh  more  familiar 
with  the  immediate  question  and  with  tariff  laws  and  their  effects  generally 
than  I  am.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  believe  It  will  bring  us  just 
this  much  nearer  to  a  free  and  untrammeled  trade  with  this  near  neighbor  of 
ours,  which,  I  believe,  will  be  beneficial  to  the  i)eople  of  this  country  as  a  whole. 
The  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  so  close  and  intimate  in  all  other  respects, 
separated,  as  they  are,  by  an  imaginary  line  only,  that  it  seems  natural  and  for 
the  best  Interesta  of  all  concerned  that  mutual  and  reciprocal  trade  relations 
should  be  established  between  them.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  it  does  not  go  further  than  it  does.  I  should  regret  exceedingly 
to  see  this  bill  passed  if  it  Is  going  to  work  any  permanent  injury  to  the  farmers 
of  this  country  or  of  any  of  the  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  have  any 
Huch  effect.  It  may  iMwsllily  cause  some  tenii>orary  dlsturl>nnce  of  trade  in 
States  bordering  on  the  Canadian  line,  but  I  do  not  Relieve  it  will  do  more  than 
that.  I  think  the  supposed  injury  to  the  American  farmer  has,  in  the  zeal  of 
opposition,  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  attempted  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  bill  by  the 
assertion  that  the  Democrats  of  Congress  are  supporting  it  for  purely  partisan 
or  political  reasons  and  not  from  conviction  that  It  Is  a  Just  or  righteous  meas- 
ure. If  this  be  so.  it  does  not  concern  me.  If  the  bill  is  a  Just  one  and  should 
pass,  I  am  only  glad  that  the  political  exigencies  of  the  occasion  have  drawn 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  supiwrt  It.  They  are  welcome  to  all  the 
political  advantage  that  they  as8ume  will  accrue  to  their  party  by  their  support 
of  a  measure  that  originate<l  with  a  Republican  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  as8erte4l  that  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber 
are  supporting  the  bill  not  from  conviction  but  because  the  President  desires  to 
have  It  become  a  law  and  Is  using  his  Influence  and  the  jwwer  of  his  ofilce  to 
secure  its  passage.  I  am  Just  as  little  concerned  with  the  motives  of  Senators 
on  this  side  for  giving  the  measure  their  support.  The  question  that  controls 
me  is  whether  the  measure  is  right  or  not  and  that  alone.  In  that  I  may  be 
mistaken.  In  the  face  of  the  conflicting  and  varied  views  of  Senators  as  to  this 
question  I  can  only  exercise  my  best  Judgment. 
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If  the  President  of  the  United  States  were  in  fact  using  the  power  of  hiB 
great  office  beyond  the  mode  and  means  provided  by  the  Constitution  to  in- 
fluence the  Senate  or  any  Member  of  it  to  support  this  bill  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  concern. 

The  President  has  the  right  and  it  is  his  duty  to  recommend  to  Congress  by 
message  the  enacting  of  such  legislation  as  he  deems  to  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  to  veto  such  enactments  as  he  believes  to  be  wrong  or  detrimental.  There, 
in  my  judgment,  his  right  and  his  duty  ceases.  This  is  so  clear  to  me  that  I 
can  not  conceive  of  the  President  doing  more  than  this  to  secure  the  passage  of 
any  bill.  The  independence  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Goyemment  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  our  form  of  government  is  to  be  preserved.  Any  viola- 
tion of  this  independence  or  encroachment  upon  its  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga- 
tions as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Government  should  be  promptly  resented 
by  Congress  and  its  prerogatives  strictly  and  jealously  guarded  and  protected. 
This  is  so  clear  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  the  President  encroaching  upon  these 
prerogatives  of  an  independent  branch  of  the  Crovemment.  When  the  time 
comes,  if  it  ever  does,  when  a  bill  can  be  passed  in  this  body  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  executive  department  and  without  the  independent  assenting  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  its  Members,  the  time  will  have  come  when  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  should  be  abolished. 

I  have  no  desire  or  disposition  to  condemn  or  criticize  the  President.  To  do 
so  would  not  injure  him,  but  would  inevitably  react  upon  me.  I  attribute  to 
him  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  I  claim  for  myself,  whether 
we  agree  or  not.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  personal  attacks  on  individuals. 
Personal  abuse  or  criticism  is  not  argument.  Any  reform  movement  founded 
on  malice  or  hatred  can  not  long  stand.  The  attempt  to  sustain  any  movement 
or  measure  by  attacking  individuals  or  imputing  wrong  motives  to  others  Is 
bound  to  bring  weakness  and  not  strength.  Injustice  toward  one's  opponents 
can  not  advance  any  cause  or  measure,  however  just  and  right  it  may  be.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  prove  that  it  is  just  and  right.  Nothing  else  is  necessary  and 
nothing  else  will  succeed.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  this  Nation  as  a  free 
and  independent  Government  and  establish  and  maintain  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  we-  must  get  above  the  influence  of  petty  personal  or 
partisan  spite  or  malice  and  consider  this  and  all  other  questions  on  the  broad 
ground  of  right  and  justice. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  an  American  citizen,  has  the  right  to 
express  his  views,  unofficially,  on  any  matter  of  public  Interest,  the  same  as  any 
other  citizen.  If  he  should  go  beyond  that  and  attempt  to  use  the  power  of  his 
great  office  to  influence  legislation,  his  act  would  be  a  dangerous  and  unwar- 
ranted encroachment  upon  the  Constitution  in  its  letter  and  spirit.  No  such 
charge  should  be  made  against  him  except  upon  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
proof.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  office  of  President  is  too  good  a  lawyer 
not  to  recognize  these  constitutional  limitations  upon  his  power,  and  I  assume  be 
is  too  good  a  citizen  to  overstep  them.  When  "he  expresses  his  views  on  any 
question,  as  a  citizen,  they  should  have  just  the  same  weight  as  the  expressed 
views  of  any  other  equally  well-informed  and  equally  reliable  citizen — no  more, 
no  less.  For  myself,  I  am  trying  to  consider  this  bill  on  its  merits  as  it  appeals 
to  my  judgment.  Whether  the  President  wants  it  or  does  not  want  it  enacted 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  my  actions.  Whether  its  passage  shall  help  or 
hurt  any  political  party  df  branch  of  any  party  or  the  political  aspirations  of 
any  individual  is  of  just  as  little  consequence  to  me  and  carries  just  as  little 
weight.  I  have  voted  against  the  amendments  offered  for  the  same  reason  and 
upon  the  same  principle. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  bill  because  I  believe  it  is  right  and  Just  and  for  the 
public  good. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President,  I  am  admonished  by  Senators  this  morning  that 
they  desire  to  l>e  heard  upon  this  measure  before  the  vote,  which  by  agree- 
ment will  be  taken  Saturday,  and  they  are  fearful  lest  they  be  crowded  out  of 
that  opportunity.  I  desire  to  be  governed  somewhat  by  their  wishes  In  the 
matter,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  very  closely  to  the  notes  I  have 
prepared  upon  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a  man  is  justtfled 
at  this  stage  in  the  debate  in  taking  any  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing 
the  bill,  but  I  feel  that  there  has  been  so  much  conversation  in  the  Senate 
already  against  the  bill  that  I  owe  to  myself,  and  to  those  people  whom  I  am 
trying  to  represent,  to  undertake  to  keep  some  of  my  Republican  brethren  froni 
making   a    mistake.     I    want   to   tell    them   the   truth    about   the   proyisl<«s 
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of  this  bill,  80  that  if  they  do  go  wrong  they  can  not  have  the  excuse  after- 
wards of  saying  they  did  not  know  any  better.  And,  Mr.  President,  in  my 
short  discussion  I  expect  to  discuss  the  bill.  I  will  not  liave  time  to  go  out 
and  abuse  and  denounce  people;  I  will  not  have  time  to  quarrel  with  my  erring 
colleagues  hero;  but  I  intend,  if  I  can,  in  a  simple  and  direct  fashion,  to  get 
down  to  the  meiit  in  the  pending  proposition  and  to  find  out  what  it  will  do  for 
the  American  people. 

To  reach  that  result  it  Is  necessary  to  reflect  for  a  moment  that  the  American 
people  have  been  in  the  habit  for  a  century  and  more  of  making  a  fight  to  im- 
prove their  Government,  of  making  a  fight  to  make  successful  a  republican  form 
of  government.  They  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  progress  they  have 
attained.    It  Is  an  American  trait  to  struggle  always  to  make  things  better. 

This  bill  Is  simply  one  of  the  steps  in  the  struggle  of  the  American  people  to 
obtain  a  better  governmental  policy,  a  fairer  arrangement  under  which  the 
Indnstries  of  this  country  may  operate,  an  effort  to  give  fuller  and  fairer  Justice 
to  all  the  people  of  this  country. 

That  struggle  has  been  maintained  for  a  century  and  more,  and  a  good 
ahare  of  it  has  been  taken  up  with  this  phase  of  it — that  Is,  the  tariff  phase. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  proposition — the  relative 
merits  of  protection  and  free  trade — because  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at 
tliia  time,  but  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  few  facts,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  this  bill,  why  it  Is  here,  and  what  relation  it  bears  to 
recent  political  history  and  recent  congressional  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  profit  from  exi)erience.  They  have  been 
engaged  in  the  struggle  of  making  successful  a  republican  form  of  government 
for  more  than  a  century.  While  they  may  have  made  mistakes  and  short 
periods  may  have  elapsed  when  there  was  little  to  show  for  improvement  and 
progress,  the  fact  remains  that  their  fight  through  all  the  decades  has  resulted 
on  the  whole  In  wonderful  and  permanent  progress.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
has  better  laws  than  it  had  during  the  first  10  years  of  its  statehood.  The 
Nation  to-day  has  better  laws  on  its  statute  books  than  it  ever  had  before. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  progress  and  this  advance,  the  American  people  have 
never  for  a  moment  been,  nor  are  they  to-day,  satisfied  and  contented  with 
either  past  or  pres^it  achievements.  In  other  words,  American  people  are  de- 
termined to  continue  the  struggle  for  better  things  and  higher  standards.  It 
would  be  a  dark  day  for  America  if  her  people  ever  became  so  satisfied  wl^h 
their  conditions  that  they  refused  to  make  any  further  effort  to  improve  or  bet- 
ter them.  To  my  mind  the  fact  that  they  have  achieved  so  much  is  due  largely 
to  this  trait  of  the  American  character  to  move  upward  as  well  as  onward. 

The  measure  before  ns  is  a  tariff  bill  pure  and  simple.  It  Is  more  than  that ; 
it  la  a  progressive  tariff  bill — it  leads  the  way  to  lower  duties.  It  is  not  general 
as  to  all  conntries,  because  it  applies  to  but  one;  It  Is  not  general  as  to  all  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  because  it  applies  to  comparatively  few  articles  of  com- 
merce. In  giving  it  our  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  we  iiave  a  right  to  profit 
from  the  testimony  and  from  the  facts  presented  during  the  consideration  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1909.  Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  law  passed  in  that  year 
by  Congress  convened  In  extraordinary  session.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law  taught  the  American  people  one  great 
and  enduring  lesson.  That  act  is  a  general  tariff  law.  It  applies  to  all  countries 
and  touches  all  articles  of  commerce.  I  remember  as  If  It  were  yesterday  the 
heat  and  the  intensity  and  the  learning  exhibited  in  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  in  this  body.  You  will  recall  with  me  In  a  general  way  the  difficult  lea 
we  had.  Here  was  the  President  at  the  White  House,  who  in  public  speech  and 
in  print  and  in  message  to  Congress  had  taken  the  position  that  revision  of 
tariff  duties  was  needed,  because,  generally  speaking,  they  were  too  high,  and 
that  the  American  people  were  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  those  duties.  During 
that  session  the  President  of  the  United  States  contented  himself  with  a  formal 
recommendation  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  He  was  Indeed  so  Jealous  in  behalf 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  that  during  the 
pendency  of  the  bill  before  It  passed  the  Senate  he  studiously  avoide<l  Interfer- 
ing with  the  work  of  Congress  on  the  subject  before  it. 

Indeed,  those  who  criticize  him  now  for  asserting  his  own  Judgment  with  re- 
spect to  the  pending  bill  must  concede  that  he  was  not  a  usurper  of  legislative 
foDctions  during  that  session,  a  charge  which  they  lay  at  his  door  now.  At  that 
time  he  assumed,  apparently,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do.  that  Congress  would  do 
its  foil  duty  toward  the  American  people  and  would  pass  a  law  in  conformity 
with  the  demands  of  the  pablic  welfare  and  in  harmony  with  the  promises  of 
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the  party  which  had  elected  him.  At  any  rate,  he  left  Congress  unmolested  and 
alone  while  that  bill  was  under  consideration.  Here  In  the  Senate,  after  the  bill 
came  to  us,  as  you  remember,  it  was  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great 
detail  and  with  great  liberty  by  Senators  representing  conflicting  views  as  to 
what  the  particular  rates  of  duty  should  be.  You  will  remember  the  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  to  reduce  the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules  bj'  the  late 
distinguished  and  much  beloved  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Dolllver — ^amendments 
all  designed,  so  I  thought  at  that  time  and  believe  now,  to  reduce  the  duties  to  a 
reasonable  basis.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  them  all.  You  will  remember  th«f 
series  of  amendments  offered  by  the  present  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr,  Cummins]  on  the  iron  and  steel  schedules — ^amendments  all  designed  to  re- 
move the  excesses  contained  in  the  old  law  and  to  put  that  industry  on  a  <aDe 
and  reasonable  and  just  tariff  basis.  I  was  glad  to  vote  for  those  amendmeuts. 
You  will  remember  the  amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  touching  the  woolen  schedule,  as  well  as  uumy 
other  amendments  on  other  schedules.  All  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  right 
and  to  do  no  injury  to  any  industry,  and  to  all  of  which  I  was  very  glad  to  lend 
the  support  of  my  vote. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  at  length;  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  these 
and  other  Senators  offered  amendments,  all  designed  to  reduce  duties,  on  the 
theory  that  the  duties  proposed  by  the  committee  and  the  duties  contained  In 
the  old  law  were  excessive,  and  therefore  unnecessary ;  extortionate,  and  there- 
fore unjust;  and  in  supporting  all  these  amendments  no  Senator  in  this  body 
enjoyed  greater  satisfaction  than  I.  I  believed  then,  as  I  do  to-day,  that  when- 
ever a  duty  is  unnecessary  it  should  be  removed,  and  whenever  a  duty  is  exces- 
sive it  should  be  reduced.  I  shall  never  give  my  consent  to  the  doctrine  which 
demands  a  duty  that  is  either  unnecessary  or  excessive. 

And  yet  in  that  struggle  here  in  the  Senate  you  will  recall  that  scarcelj^  a 
single  one  of  those  proposed  amendments  received  the  votes  to  which  it  was 
entitled ;  not  because  votes  were  not  in  this  body  sufficient  to  carry  some,  or  all 
of  them,  if  they  had  been  standing  on  their  own  merits,  but  because  some  Sena- 
tors did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  vote  for  those  reductions  on  those  schedules 
for  fear  it  would  result  in  lowering  the  duties  on  a  schedule  in  which  their 
particular  State  or  locality  or  people  was  Interested.  In  other  words.  It 
was  impossible  to  command  the  support  of  a  lumber  State  for  a  reduc- 
tion on  the  woolen  or  cotton  schedule,  because  the  lumber  State  was  iiUeresled 
in  the  lumber  industry,  and  she  could  not  afford — at  least  her  delegation  seemed 
to  act  on  that  assumption — to  strike  the  woolen  schedule  for  fear  of  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  the  lumber  schedule.  And  so,  in  States  where  iron  ore  is  para- 
mount, some  men  hesitated  about  voting  for  reductions  of  duties  on  SH)nie  other 
article  for  fear  it  might  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  iron  ore. 

The  final  result  was  that  when  the  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate  it  did  not 
represent  in  all  particulars  the  conviction  of  a  single  Senator  who  voted  for  it; 
not  one.  The  bill  when  finished  was  the  result  not  of  the  steam-roller  iirocess, 
but  of  the  logroller  process,  the  worst  and  most  constant  menace  In  every  legis- 
lative body,  whether  State  or  national.  If  the  American  people  can  not  have 
laws  enacted  which  will  be  able  to  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  but  are 
compelled  to  take  such  laws  as  shall  result  from  a  logrolling  combination  of 
different  factions  or  different  Interests,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  heavy 
penalty  must  be  paid  by  those  who  are  now  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,  this  was  the  lesson — to  my  mind  of  greater  value  than  all  else  lenmcHl 
by  the  American  people  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  the  Anterican  Senate— 
the  lesson  that  tariff  duties  should  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  what  is  right  and 
just  as  to  each  duty  and  not  as  decreed  by  logrolling  combinations  of  contlicting 
interests.  It  was  out  of  this  lesson  that  grew  the  suggestion  that  the  i=cientlfle 
and  sensible  way  to  fix  tariff  duties  which  should  be  just  was  to  fix  them  a 
schedule  at  a  time  and  let  each  duty  stand  on  Its  own  merits  unaffected  by  any 
other  duty  clamoring  for  favorable  consideration. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  it  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  sent  to  the  House,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned, 
with  my  vote  recorded  against  it,  because  I  did  not  believe  then  and  do  not 
believe  now  that  it  was  as  good  a  bill  as  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  pass. 
But  the  Senate  thought  differently  and  passed  it,  and  it  went  to  the  Tlouse  aiM 
to  conference.  You  will  recall  the  President  of  the  United  States  undertook  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  conference  committee  to  win  the  fight  for  lower  duties 
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^trhlch  we  had  fought  and  lost  In  the  United  States  Senate.  He  did  not  succeed, 
unfortunately,  to  the  fullest  extent,  hut  he  did  succeed  to  some  extent. 

It  win  he  remembered  thnt  the  debate  and  the  struggle  of  that  session  of  the 
Senate  hovered  around  the  lumber  schedule,  the  iron  schedule,  the  oil  schedule, 
the  woolen  schedule,  and  the  cotton  schedule — chiefly  around  those  great  indus- 
trie&  The  President  was  not  able  in  the  conference  to  reduce  the  cotton  and 
^roolen  schedules,  but  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  lumber  schedule  from  $1.50  to 
Sl.25  a  thousand ;  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  boot  and  shoe  schedule  materially : 
lie  was  able  to  reduce  the  duty  on  leather  nnd  harness.  He  was  nblo  ot  revise 
downward  my  good  friend  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Bristow],  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Cummlnsl,  and  myself  on  the  hide  scheiiulo,  for,  as  I  remember  it, 
^ve  all  voted  for  the  duty  on  hides  when  it  was  before  the  Senate.  We  were 
a  unit  on  putting  lumber  on  the  free  list — none  of  our  States  produce  lumber — 
but  we  were  n  unit  in  keeping  the  duty  on  hides;  that  was  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing industry  we  had.  He  reduced  the  duty  on  boots  nnd  shoes,  leather  and 
barness,  and  iron  ore;  he  effected  many  other  reductions,  and  the  bill  came 
back  from  conference.  I  voted  for  the  conference  report  because  I  believed 
ivhere  we  had  wholly  failed  he  had  partially  succeeded.  The  American  people 
were  entitled  to  have  these  reductions  which  were  made  from  the  old  law,  and  I 
shall  never  raise  my  voice  in  this  Chamber  to  vote  against  a  bill  which  affords 
the  least  possible  help  to  my  people,  whether  the  bill  Is  entirely  satisfactory  or 
not.  I  will  do  all  I  can  with  my  colleagues  here  to  get  the  bill  right,  but  after 
the  bin  Is  made.  If  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  law,  although  it  is  not 
right  in  all  Its  parts,  I  exi)ect  to  vote  for  it  rather  than  to  keep  the  old  law. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  Payne-Aidrich  tariff  bill. 
The  only  point  I  want  to  make  in  referring  to  it  is  the  fact  that  out  of  that 
law  grew  the  determination  of  many  |)e<>ple  and  of  many  Senators  to  embrace 
the  first  opportunity  which  should  present  itself  to  fix  tariff  duties  by  schedule 
or  by  subject  rather  than  by  the  old  logrolling  plan  which  has  been  in  votn:ie 
ever  since  the  country  has  been  doing  business.  With  this  notion  firmly  fixed 
iu  my  o\ni  mind  and  heart  I  welcomed  the  resolution  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  last  winter  looking  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  rules  which  should  provide  that  method  for  revising  the  tralff, 
and  I  listened  enthusiastically  and  patiently  to  his  earnest  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  sup[)ort  of  it.  I  did  not  need  to  be  convinced,  because  I  was  already 
convinced;  but  if  I  had  been  In  doubt  there  was  no  escape  from  the  logic  of 
his  argument  that  the  American  iieople  are  entitled  to  have  these  duties  fixed 
separately  and  independently  and  on  the  basis  of  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  cost 
of  production,  on  the  basis  of  the  i)ublic  welfare,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  log- 
rolling through  a  measure  which  would  help  an  aggregation  of  friendly  but 
different  interests.  I  regret  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  rejmrt  his 
amendment,  but  It  was  not  reported,  and  we  are  here  to-day  without  It  to 
control  and  help  ns. 

But,  In  the  meantime,  after  the  Pnyne-Aldrlch  tariff  law  went  Into  effect 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  statute,  you  will  remember,  that  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  determine  whether  the  maximum  or  minimum  rate  fixed 
in  the  law  should  go  into  effect  in  the  different  countries.  By  that  law  he  was 
not  only  authorized,  but  commanded,  to  investigate  the  conditions  of  trade  and 
the  conditions  of  commerce  between  the  countries,  so  that  he  might  determine 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  whether  this  or  that  country  was  entitled  to  the 
high  or  low  rate. 

He  proceeded  under  this  provision  of  law  to  adjust  these  different  rates,  and 
I  am  glad  to  know  to-day  that  in  the  adjustment  on  his  investigation  and  on 
his  motion  the  minimum  rate  fixed  in  the  law  was  applied  to  every  country  do- 
ing business  with  the  United  States.  The  American  people  were  saved  the 
burden  of  the  maximum  rate  as  to  any  country  on  the  globe.  In  his  investigation 
it  appears  from  communications  sent  to  Congress  and  communications  from 
experts  authorized  to  assist  him  that  as  to  Canada  there  is  practically  and 
substantially  no  difference  In  the  cost  of  production.  When  that  fact  api)eare<i 
he  had  a  right  to  confer  with  the  Canadian  authorities  and  to  negotiate  a  ten- 
tative agreement,  which  he  did,  under  and  through  which  unnecessary  duties 
might  be  in  a  measure  removed.  He  reported  the  tentative  agreement  to  Con- 
gress and  recommended  it  to  our  favorable  consideration.  He  did  not  rei)ort 
the  agreement  to  one  Congress ;  he  reported  It  to  two  Congresses.  The  Congress 
preceding  the  present  one  had  this  agreement  before  it,  had  it  for  days  and 
weeks*  and  discussed  it  at  great  length.     The  new8pai)ers,   periodicals,  and 
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magazines  all  discussed  it  Its  provisions  were  in  detail  given  to  the  American 
public  and  tlie  people  knew  Just  what  the  proposed  contract  as  recommended 
by  the  President  was.  It  was  given  full  publicity.  The  House  was  Republican 
when  it  was  first  recommended  to  Congress,  and  a  Republican  House,  after 
debate  and  consideration,  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  about  3  to  1.  It  came  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  15th  day  of  last  February,  about  three  weeks 
before  adjournment. 

I  will  not  recall  the  tragedy  of  its  burial  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time,  except  to  remark  that,  in  my  Judgment,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refusing  at  the  last  session  to  vote  on  the  bill. 
If  it  was  a  bad  measure  we  had  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  kill  it ;  if  it 
was  a  good  measure,  we  had  the  power  and  opportunity  to  pass  it.  Why  did 
we  refuse  to  do  either? 

You  criticize  the  President  of  the  United  States  because  he '  called  this 
extraordinary  session  to  consider  the  bill.  You  ought  not  to  criticize  him;  it 
is  the  Senate  that  deserves  the  criticism.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  responsible  for  the  extra  session.  It  was  a  stubborn  and  a  loquacious 
Senate  that  was  responsible  for  the  extra  session.  He  had  a  right  to  negotiate 
the  agreement,  and  those  who  contend  to  the  contrary  forget  the  provision  in 
the  Constitution  which  expressly  empowers  him  and  makes  it  his  duty  to  rec- 
ommend to  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient 
Does  anyone  here  contend  that  the  power  to  recommend  does  not  include  the 
power  to  urge?  Does  anyone  here  contend  that  the  power  to  recommend  does 
not  include  an  obligation  to  stand  by  the  recommendation?  I  apprehend  no 
Senator  here  will  make  any  such  contention,  but  it  will  be  contended,  as  it 
already  has  been,  that  the  Chief  Executive  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  and 
I)owers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  when  he  negotiated  the 
agreement  with  Canada  in  the  first  place,  and  since  its  negotiation  has  taken 
so  active  an  interest  in  its  Journey  through  Congress.  Again  these  critics  for- 
get the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  makes  the  Executive  a  very  large 
part  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  and  when  we  extol  our  own 
greatness  and  emphasize  the  exclusiveness  of  our  legislative  powers  we  forget 
that  under  the  Constitution  we  are  without  power  to  pass  by  a  majority  vote 
a  single  statute. 

We  might  pass  laws  here  from  sunup  till  sundown  by  a  majority  vote  and 
they  are  as  though  they  had  never  been  written  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  disapproves  them.  Under  our  form  of  government  the  legislative  powers 
are  not  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  For  one  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now  that  I  honor  the  day  when  any  President  of  the  United  States  asserts 
his  legislative  as  well  ns  his  executive  power.  Instead  of  condemning  the 
Executive  for  his  assertion  of  legislative  prerogative,  which  the  Constitution 
gives  him,  he  ought  to  be  condemned  for  his  failure  to  assert  It.  In  this  coo- 
nection  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  all  the  great 
Presidents  of  this  Republic,  from  the  time  of  Washington  to  the  present  date, 
those  Presidents  were  greatest  who  exercised  to  the  fullest  their  legislative 
as  well  as  their  executive  power.  The  reason  for  that  is  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government,  for  some  reason  or  other,  has  been  the  one  branch  of  our 
Government  which  has  been  a  disappointment  to  the  people  who  own  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  of  the  country  have  depended  in  every  emergency,  and 
most  times  without  disappointment,  upon  the  force  and  the  character  and  the 
initiative  of  the  Executive.  You  can  read  the  records  of  Congress,  that  we 
print  at  public  expense,  containing  our  speeches  and  a  record  of  other  minor 
incidents,  and  you  will  seldom  find — there  may  be  some  exceptions — a  single 
Congress  which  on  adjournment  day  deserved  or  received  the  applause  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  people.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  in  considering  this  meas- 
ure, which  affects  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  we  could  well  afford 
to  give  more  attention  to  the  measure  itself,  as  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Works],  who  preceded  me,  and  less  attention  to 
denouncing  its  author,  the  President.  This  is  not  the  proper  time  nor  place  to 
play  either  personal  or  party  politics. 

With  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  California  upon  that  subject  I  agree 
entirely.  We  do  discredit  to  our  institutions  when  we  stop  in  considering  legis- 
lative matters  to  inject  the  party  fortunes  of  any  organization  or  of  any  man 
into  the  debate. 

I  wish  to  say  while  I  am  on  this  subject  that  the  Senator  from  California 
and  myself  are  not  alone  in  taking  this  view.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  editorial 
from  one  of  the  prominent  and  very  highly  respected  magazines  of  the  country. 
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It  is  not  a  newspaper,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  subject  to  the  wave  of  the 
bund  that  is  made  by  some  Senators  that  the  new^spapers  are  supporting  the 
bill  purely  out  of  selfish  motives,  because  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  maga- 
sines  of  this  class  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  provisions  with  reference  to 
paper.  Here  is  the  editorial.  I  will  not  have  time  to  read  it  all.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  date  of  July  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Wabhen.  In  what  magazine? 

Mr.  Bbowiy.  In  the  Outlook.  After  dlbcussing  the  vote  in  the  Senate  where, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  number  of  Republicans  Joined  our  Democratic  friends 
In  instructing  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  rei)ort  the  other  tariff  measures 
by  July  10,  the  Outlook  comes  to  the  point  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention : 

Bat  If  the  coalition — 

Referring  to  the  vote  I  have  just  mentioned — 

iDMiDt  that  the  Infturgents  are  either  playing  a  political  game  for  their  own  advantage  or 
are  trying  to  defeat  Canadian  reciprocity  by  pntting  the  purely  Democratic  tarlff-reviBion 
measures  to  the  front,  the  conntry  will  not  be  slow  to  disapprove.  The  plain  duty  of  the 
Senate  is  to  put  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  first  in  order  of  Importance,  and  either  to 
pat  it  also  first  in  the  time  order  or  at  least  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  held  back  seri- 
ously by  other  legislation.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  Republican  Senators  are  bound 
to  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  party  measure  regardless  of  their  own  beliefs.  But  they  are 
bound  in  political  good  faith  to  give  a  full  nearlng  and  prompt  action  on  a  measure  re- 
■tilting  from  the  efforts  of  a  Republican  administration,  a  measure  to  consider  which  was 
the  prime  object  In  the  calling  of  the  present  special  session.  Moreover,  the  present  feel* 
Ing  as  to  tariff  revision  is  that  one  thing  should  be  done  at  a  time,  and,  logically,  the 
reciprocity  bill,  having  advanced  to  its  present  stage,  should  be  disposed  of  one  way  or 
the  other — ^and  that  It  should  be  passed  is  the  earnest  conviction  of  the  Outlook — before 
the  wtmnl  schedoles  are  taken  up  one  by  one. 


Now.  listen  to  this: 

To  attach  the  wool  tariff  bill  or  the  so-called  farmers*  free-list  bill  to  the  reciprocity 
bill  as  amendments  would  be  a  palpable  attempt  to  avoid  precisely  that  responsibility 
which  Is  directly  facing  the  Senate.  Fortunately,  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
sentiment  of  Democratic  Senators  will  be  opposed  to  that  course,  even  if  it  is  urged  upon 
them  by  their  insurgent  Republican  colleagues. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a  signed  editorial? 

Mr.  Bbown.  No  ;  It  is  not 

Mr.  Borah.  I  regret  that  it  is  not.  It  might  have  been  differentMf  signed  by 
a  certain  one  of  their  special  editors. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  suppose  that  the  management  of  the  magazine  would  not  dis- 
own the  editorial.  It  simply  emphasizes  the  point  which  was  made  by  the 
Senator  who  preceded  me  and  the  one  I  was  trying  to  make,  that  we  are  here 
to^ay  and  have  been  here  for  months  at  this  session  and  liad  an  opportunity 
for  weeks  at  the  last  session  to  consider  and  pass  upon  this  measure,  which 
relates  to  a  few  schedules  and  to  one  country,  and  we  ought  to  do  it  like  men. 
We  ought  to  look  the  provisions  squarely  in  the  face.  If  those  provipions  are 
Inimical  to  the  public  Interest,  let  us  defeat  them;  and  if  they  are  right  and 
would  result  in  the  public  good,  let  us  pass  them. 

The  bill  Is  here,  and  it  may  bo  proper  to  observe  and  to  remember — even 
thongh  some  of  our  friends  say  the  President  has  no  power  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  or  agreem^it — the  ])ending  bill  which  is  before  us,  and  which  we  must 
pass  or  defeat,  was  introduced  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  present  Congress.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  took  the  usual  course 
in  that  body ;  it  went  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  was  reported  back, 
was  discussed  by  the  legislative  body;  and  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. It  came  here  in  the  usual  and  constitutional  course  of  legislation.  It 
was  not  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  denial  of  admission  on  the  ground  that  the 
i^esident  had  suggested  the  law.  It  met  the  same  recognition  that  every  other 
law  from  the  House  receives.  It  was  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  the 
committee  had  hearings.  It  came  back  from  the  committee  with  an  amend- 
ment written  into  the  body  of  the  bill.  No  reason  was  given  by  the  committee 
why  the  amendment  should  be  adopted — not  one — nor  was  any  reason  given  why 
the  bill  should  be  either  passed  or  rejected — not  one. 

Before  considering  In  detail  the  pending  measure,  I  want  to  express  my  grief, 
my  profound  grief,  because  it  does  not  have  the  support  of  some  of  my  friends 
In  this  body  whom  I  know  at  heart  are  in  favor  of  lower  duties.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  them.  I  do  not  charge  them  with  insincerity,  because  I  know  them  to 
b^  sincere. 

Bat,  Mr.  President  I  simply  can  not  understand  them.  It  is  beyond  uiy  com- 
prebensloQ  to  appreciate  how  in  one  session  of  Congress  I  could  vote  for  lower 
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duties  and  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  I  could  favor  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
a  schedule  at  a  time,  and  at  a  third  session  of  Congress  be  against  this  proposi- 
tion, which,  while  it  is  not  a  revision  of  a  single  schedule.  It  is  a  revision  of  a 
few  schedules,  not  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  but  with  one  country— a 
])lan  that  I  firmly  believe  marlss  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  extortionate  tariff 
duties  in  this  country.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the  moment  this  bill 
becomes  a  law  the  fight  which  was  begun  in  1909  for  lower  duties  has  been  won 
In  1911.  No  man  with  candor,  no  man  with  his  eyes  open,  face  to  face  with 
events  present  and  pending,  can  escape  the  conviction  that  with  this  bill  passed 
other  bills  will  follow  which  materially  will  lessen  the  burdens  that  the  public 
carry.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  congratulate  Democracy. 
I  have  had  a  somewhat  personal  acquaintance  with  that  party  for  more  than  20 
years,  but  during  that  time,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  have  found  it  uniformly 
and  consistently  and  constantly  on  the  wrong  side  of  nearly  every  public  ques- 
tion. It  is  with  the  deepest  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  year  1911  on  having  the  moral  courage  and  patriotism  to  support  and  to 
sustain  a  Republican  President  in  passing  a  bill  which  means  much  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  it  is  able  to  rise  above  the  consideration 
of  party  expediency  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of  the  priding  bill  will 
result  in  larger  trade  with  Canada  in  all  the  products  produced  and  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  thereby  stimulating  American  industry  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes.  I  understand 
perfectly  well  how  easy  it  is  to  dispute  this  proposition  by  simply  Joining  in 
the  chorus  that  it  takes  the  duty  off  of  all  the  products  the  farmer  sells  and 
leaves  the  duty  on  the  things  he  buys.  I  understand  perfectly  well  how  easy 
it  would  be  for  me  to  oppose  the  removal  of  any  duty  on  the  things  that  the 
farmers  of  my  State  produce.  Indeed,  the  temptation  to  do  the  easy  thing 
instead  of  the  right  thing  is  sometimes  very  great  I  contend  that  if  some  men 
would  think  more  of  the  farmer's  welfare  and  less  of  the  farmer's  vote  thc^r 
criticism  of  the  bill  would  be  less  acrimonious. 

This  bin,  as  you  know,  removes  the  duty  on  farm  products.  If  I  believed  the 
duties  on  farm  products  were  in  any  measure,  however  slight,  protective  in  their 
character,  I  should  oppose  their  removal.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  duty 
on  corn,  for  example,  is  not  a  protective  duty.  It  does  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  prosperity  of  the  com  industry  in  this  country.  It  has  not  affected  it, 
because  we  are  on  an  export  basis  when  we  come  to  market  our  com  products. 
So  long  as  the  com  raiser  is  compelled  to  meet  in  competition  the  com  of  the 
world  no  duty  on  corn  can  be  any  protection  to  him  against  the  com  raiser  of 
the  world.  The  American  and  foreign  producers  of  corn  are  in  competition 
now  and  always  will  be  so  long  as  this  country  raises  more  com  than  it  con- 
sumes. To  my  mind  the  question  is  not  debatable  with  reference  to  com,  and 
I  think  the  same  rule  applies  and  the  same  law  governs,  generally  speaking,  all 
the  other  agricultural  products. 

The  duty  on  wheat,  like  the  duty  on  com,  is  not  protective  in  character  at 
all,  and  no  one  to  my  knowledge  in  the  debates  on  the  tariff  question  has  ever 
argued  until  recently  that  the  duty  on  wheat  was  directly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  wheat  grower. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Reed  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borah.  Does  the  Senator  say  the  duty  on  wheat  is  not  indirectly  beneficial 
to  the  wheat  raiser? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  said  it  was  not  directly  beneficial. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  know  it  has  been  contended  that  it  was  not  directly  beneficial, 
but  does  the  Senator  contend  that  it  is  not  Indirectly  beneficial  to  the  wheat 
raiser? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  duty  on  wheat? 

Mr.  Borah.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  at  all.  The  duty  on  wheat  is  not  protective  in  character  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  I  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  Senator 
will  be  patient. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  am  possessed  of  patience;  but  does  the  Senator  contend  that 
It  has  never  had  any  beneficial  effect  to  the  farmer? 
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Mr.  Bbown.  I  contend  that  the  duty  on  wheat  has  never  been  protective  at 
any  aeason  when  we  have  had  a  snrplns  of  wheat  in  this  country,  and  for 
decades  we  have  always  had  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Borah.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Bbown.  During  the  political  life  of  my  friend  and  myself  there  has  never 
been  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  wheat  grower  of  America  on  account  of  the 
duty  on  wheat 

Mr.  BoBAH.  And  that  has  been  true  as  to  all  other  farm  products,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Brow  If.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  Borah.  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  the  Senator  contends  that  that  is 
true  with  reference  to  all  farm  products? 

Mr.  Brown.  All  farm  products,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  Borah.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  be  interrupted,  I  will 
allow  him  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  Brown.  With  pleasure,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  Dixon.  When  the  Senator  says  that  the  tariflP  on  wheat  has  had  no  appre- 
clable  diflPerence  in  the  American  wheat  market,  I  desire  to  ask  did  the  Senator 
hear  the  speeches  of  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber] 
and  of  his  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Gronna],  and 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson]  on  that  phase  of  this 
question? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  heard  those  speeches. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Did  the  Senator  ever  rend  the  actual  market  reports  showing  a 
difference  of  10  cents  a  bushel 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  read  the  market  reports,  and  I  have  some  of  the  market 
reports  here. 

Mr.  Dixon,  Showing  a  diflPerence  of  10  cents  a  bushel  between  the  Minneapolis 
and  the  Winnipeg  markets? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  the  market  reports  showing  a  difference  in  favor  of 
Winnipeg,  as  well  as  against  Winnipeg  at  the  time 

Mr.  Dixon.  Not  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes ;  for  this  year ;  and  that  is  quite  recent 

Mr.  Dixon.  Since  the  reciprocity  bill  has  been  pending,  I  admit  the  Winnipeg 
market  has  gone  up  about  5  cents  a  bushel  as  compared  with  the  Minneapolis 
market,  but  that  was  not  the  case  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  demonstrate  this  proposition  by  the  best  authority,  if 
Senators  will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  Presdent 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brown.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Borah.  What  does  the  Senator  think  has  been  the  object  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  which  he  is  a  leading  member  in  putting  these  duties  upon  farm  products 
ever  since  we  have  been  a  party? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  can  be  answered  in  several  ways.  The  fact  is  that  when 
the  original  tariff  law  was  enacted  there  was  a  duty  put  on  everything.  We 
let  no  industry  escape.  It  was  put  there  and  left  there.  The  present  duty  on 
wheat  is  a  relic  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Mr.  Borah.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  Alexander  Hamilton's  rei)ort  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Dark  Ages? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  Alexander  Hamilton's  tariff  notions  were  the  beginning 
of  the  tariff  system. 

Mr.  BmtAH.  And  Hamilton  recommended  a  duty  upon  fbrm  products. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  he  did;  yes. 

Mr.  Borah.  And  the  Republican  Party  has  advocated  the  policy  from  the 
time  of  Its  organisation  until  now. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Republican  Party  has  advocated  a  protective- tariff  system 
which  should  provide  a  duty  which  would  protect  every  industry  that  needed 
protection. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President  the  Republican  Party  has  advocated 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  object  to  the  Senator,  during  my  time, 
patting  in  another  day  of  the  speech  he  has  already  made. 
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Mr.  BoBAH.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question  and  I  will  not  again  interrupt  the 
Senator.  Is  the  Senator,  during  the  course  of  his  speecli,  going  to  discuss  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  Party  toward  duties  upon  farm  products  in  the  past? 

Mr.  BB0WI7.  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  Party  to- 
ward the  entire  system. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  And  toward  farm  products  in  particular? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Including  farm  products. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  And  why  the  Republican  Party  has  advocated  these  duties  during 
the  past? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President,  the  duty  on  wheat,  as  I  remarked  before,  like  the 
duty  on  com,  is  not  protective  in  character  at  all.  The  wheat  of  our  country 
is  to-day  in  competition  with  the  wheat  of  the  world,  including  not  Canada 
alone,  but  Russia  and  every  other  wheat-producing  country.  It  matters  not 
where  the  point  of  competition  Is  so  long  as  the  wheat  growers  of  our  country 
are  compelled  to  be  in  competition  with  wheat  growers  .of  other  countries.  Our 
surplus,  whether  it  be  great  or  small,  is  forced  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  and  so 
long  as  any  surplus  remains  the  foreign  and  the  home  market  must  always  be 
approximately  on  the  level.  The  logic  of  this  is  unanswerable.  If  the  price  at 
home  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  higher  than  it  is  abroad,  every  sane  man  knows 
that  no  bushel  of  wheat  will  go  abroad.  Its  owner  will  take  the  home  price 
and  save  the  transportation  charges  of  sending  it  out  of  the  country,  and  Uiere 
would  be  no  surplus.  This  is  the  natural  law  of  business,  which  the  farmers 
of  the  country  recognize  and  which  every  candid  and  sane  man  must  concede 
to  exist.  There  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  bushel  of  wheat  exported 
if  the  American  home  price  is  higher  than  the  foreign  price.  When  you  accept 
this  law  and  admit  the  fact,  which  must  be  admitted,  that  there  has  not  been 
a  year  for  decades  when  we  did  not  export  wheat,  we  must  conclude  that  our 
wheat  growers  are  on  an  export  basis,  and  therefore  the  duty  on  wheat  does  not 
directly  affect  its  price  and  is  in  no  degree  protective  in  character. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  compelled  to  rely  on  the  logic  of  these  facts 
alone  to  sustain  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  not  affected  by  the 
duty  on  wheat  I  purpose  to  sustain  the  conclusion  by  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious precedent  and  authority.  I  shall  quote  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
highest  character;  and  I  challenge  my  Republican  colleagues  on  the  floor  who 
differ  with  me  about  the  merits  of  this  bill  to  point  to  a  single  public  utter- 
ance ever  made  by  a  Republican  President,  or  a  declaration  of  the  Republican 
Party  ever  made  in  national  convention,  or  any  statement  ever  made  during 
the  last  40  years  up  to  2  years  ago  by  a  Republican  statesman  wherein  it  is 
claimed  or  hinted  that  a  duty  on  any  agricultural  product  of  which  America 
has  an  annual  surplus  was  ever  protective  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  farmer 
of  this  country  has  never  entertained  the  notion,  and  does  not  now  entertain 
the  notion,  that  a  duty  on  the  commodities  which  he  produces  aud  which  ara 
produced  in  excess  of  the  demands  of  our  people,  and  are  thereby  forced  to  a 
foreign  market  to  compete  with  the  products  of  the  world,  is  protective  or  has 
anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  price  of  his  commodity  at  the  elevator  where  he 
sells  and  delivers  his  grain. 

Let  me  read  you  the  testimony  and  the  judgment  of  experts  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  duty  on  wheat  and  agricultural  products  generally 
affects  the  price  of  those  products. 

The  first  witness  I  want  to  put  upon  the  stand  is  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcnltnre. 
Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbown.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  proceed  now,  and  afterwards  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him?  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  communication,  which  is 
now  Senate  document  829,  in  speaking  of  this  question  said : 

The  United  States  produce  surplas  wheat  above  domestic  reqairemcnts.     This  sarplns 

Srodaction  is  sold  In  foreign  coantrles.  The  orlce  of  our  exoorted  surplas  is  govemea  by 
tie  world's  requirements,  being  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  Tlnlted  States  while  we  arc  exporting  is  governed  by  the  price  at  whlA 
the  surplus  is  sold,  as  a  general  proposition.  Occasionauy  wheat  corners  may  interfert 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  temporarily  affect  the  price. 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Wilson  ought  to  be  competent  authority  on  this 
question.  Of  course,  he  does  not  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  a  Membtf*  of 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  perhaps  is  not  entitled  to  quite  so  much  consideration ; 
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bat,  Mr.  President  I  propose  now  to  call  a  few  witnesses  from  the  body  of  the 
Senate  on  this  question. 

Mr.  BoRAB.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbown.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  finish  this  point  before  I  leave  It? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  wanted  to  read  a  statement  that  Mr.  Wilson  made  durlnfc  the 
campaign,  so  that  it  might  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  statement  Th«y 
would  look  well  together. 

Mr.  OuTEB.  I  make  the  point  of  order  against  that,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  Soiator  from  Idaho  make  the  state- 
ment in  his  own  time. 

The  Prksidino  Oiticeb.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  read  first  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  the  Sixty-first  Cton- 
gress,  first  session,  page  3696.  This  is  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1909.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  that  day  on  the 
tariff  bill,  among  other  things,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  McCumber]  said : 

Th«  wh«at  acreage  to-day  it  prodacing  a  rarplm  of  wheat  which  moat  be  thrown  into 
the  world*!  market,  thereby  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  home  product,  tariff  or  no  tarl£ 

The  testimony  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  it  seems  to  me,  sustains 
Secretary  Wilson  and  sustains  the  point  I  am  making,  that  so  long  as  we  have 
a  surplus  the  tariff  can  not  affect  the  price.  But  that  Is  only  one  senatorial 
witness.  I  hare  another  here.  In  the  same  Becord  I  find  a  discussion  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  preset  senior  Senator  from  Iowa.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  addressed  the  following  question  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Oummlns] : 

Does  the  Senator  beliefs  that  the  doty  on  wheat  affecta  the  price  of  wheat? 

The  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  clear  and  distinct  and  was  givea 
In  the  three  words: 

I  do  not 

Further  along  In  the  debate  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  tendered 
the  following  G^servatlon: 

We  are  ai  flrml/  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  protection  aa  la  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
We  bellere  that  the  avatem  of  protection  doea  haTe  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price 
of  ererythlng  aold  In  tola  conntrr.  bat  we  do  not  bellere  uat  the  duty  on  bacon  and  ham 
baa  anything  to  do  with  the  price  of  hogs,  becanae  we — I  am  apeaklng  now  of  Iow^~ 
are  the  Urgeat  exportera  of  the  prodncta  of  hogs  of  any  State  of  the  Union.  Therefore  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  Senator,  down  in  hia  heart,  belleTea  tliat  thta  doty  on  bacon 
and  bam  baa  affected  or  can  affect  in  any  way  the  market  Talne  of  hoga,  becanae  I  am 
Bore  the  farmera  of  my  State  haTe  ncTor  been  delnded  by  any  anch  notion. 

On  the  11th  day  of  June,  1969,  the  distinguished  witness  whom  I  now  have  on 
the  stand  expressed  himself  again  on  the  subject    He  said : 

I  do  not  beUere  that  we  In  Iowa  recelTe  any  direct  benefit  for  the  400,000,000  bnahela 
of  com  that  we  ralae  erery  year.  I  do  not  bellere  that  we  recelTo  any  direct  benefit  fram 
the  duty  on  the  eight  or  ten  million  hoga  that  we  market  erery  year.  I  do  not  believe 
that  of  the  $700,000,000  of  agricultural  producta  that  we  pour  erery  year  Into  the  chan- 
nela  of  trade  protection  adTancea  the  price  of  a  tithe  of  them. 

I  want  Senatora  to  remember  that  I  come  from  a  State  which  probably  put  mora 
In  Talne  Into  the  channela  of  trade  every  year  than  any  State  in  the  Union  in  agricoltaral 
prodncta.  We  will  tbia  year  aupply  the  people  of  the  united  Statea  and  the  people  of  the 
world  with  a  product  that  will  aurpaaa  in  Taloe  $700,000,000,  and  It  ia  Idle  for  erea 
an  enthoalaat  to  aaaert  that  the  price  of  theoe  products  ia  directly  affected  by  the  pro- 
teetlTe  tariff. 

We  are  benefited,  however — and  I  want.  In  paaaing,  to  acknowledge  the  benefit,  for  I  am 
Inst  aa  firm  a  bellerer  In  the  policy  of  aaTing  our  marketa  aa  one  who  may  IIto  In  New 
iBngland.  New  York,  or  California — we  are  benefited  becauae  protection  createa  a  great 
proaperona  multitude  of  men  and  women  and  children  In  America  who  boy  onr  prodncta, 
who  are  able  to  buy  them,  and  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  testimony  comes  from  a  distinguished  Senator,  representing 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  States  out  of  our  splendid  sisterhood  of  States, 
with  an  annual  product  of  agricultural  products  worth  neavly  $1,000,000,000 
poured  annually  Into  the  channels  of  trade,  much  of  it  shipped  out  of  the 
State,  and  some  of  it  to  other  countries.  This  champion  of  his  people — and  he 
Is  a  faithful  and  able  representative  and  defender  of  his  people's  interests-^ 
two  years  ago  told  the  American  people,  as  well  as  this  Senate,  that  the  duty  on 
these  products  was  of  no  substantial  Talue  in  affecting  the  price. 

But  there  are  other  witnesses.  I  will  not  be  able  to  read  from  them  all,  but 
they  are  of  such  hlifik  character  and  so  unimpeachable  that  I  am  constrained  to 
read  trom  one  or  two  more. 
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Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  offer  another  authority  to  sustain  my  contention 
that  any  article  produced  in  this  country  in  excess  of  the  home  demand  is  not 
affected  in  price  by  the  duty  on  the  article. 

On  the  10th  day  of  May,  1909,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelson],  in  reply,  I  think,  to  an  interrogatory  from  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  said: 

I  do  not  recall  the  millions  of  bushels  produced  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  I 
desire  to  tell  the  Senator  that  the  tariff  on  wheat  which  Is  on  the  statute  books  has 
not  done  us  a  particle  of  good.  It  would  be  like  a  tariff  on  cotton,  because  up  to  this 
time  we  have  been  exporting  from  150,000,000  to  250,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year. 
The  price  of  our  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  Liyerpool  price — ^the  export  price — and  do  duty 
up  to  this  time  has  helped  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  call  one  more  witness,  and  then  I  am  going  to 
leave  the  testimony. 

On  the  2d  day  of  August,  1909,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Bri»- 
tow] — and  for  this  Senator  I  have  the  fondest  personal  regard  and  the  pro- 
foundest  respect;  his  words  are  certain,  definite,  and  easily  understood — just 
before  the  roll  was  called  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  testified  as  follows : 

Schedule  G — relating  to  agricultural  products — ^has  been  increased  about  2  per  oenL 
There  should  have  been  reductions  In  this  schedule.  They  could  have  been  made  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  American  agriculture.  High  duties  are  placed  on  semltropleal 
fruits,  such  as  lemons  and  raisins,  and  on  pineapples  and  rice,  and  on  flour  biscuits  mads 
by  the  Cracker  Trust,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  in  limited  sections  of  the 
country ;  and  a  high  duty  is  placed  on  com  and  wheat  to  make  the  great  mass  of  farmers 
believe  that  they  are  being  favored.  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  place  a  protective  duty  on  corn  when  we  are  producing  more  com  than 
all  the  other  nations  combined.  We  sell  our  wheat  and  corn  and  the  products  thereof 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  no  duty  which  might  be  imposed  can  affect  the  prfee 
which  the  farmer  receives  for  them. 


Mr.  Bmstow.  Mr.  President- 


The  PSESIDII7G  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Broww.  I  do. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  The  Senator,  I  believe,  is  reading  from  an  address  I  d^vered 
a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bboww.  Yes.    Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  approve  of  that  address  now. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say  that  he  approves  it. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Except  that  occasionally 

Mr.  Oliver.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  The  Senator  from  Pennis^lvania  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  can  not  yield  to  any  other  Senator 
except  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  question  asked. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  hope  the  point  of  order  will  not  be  insisted  apon.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  on  the  stand  by  my  invitation*  and  I  should  like  to  bear  what 
exception  he  makes  to  this  statement. 

Mr.  Oliveb.  I  am  not  making  the  point  of  order  in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  but  in  behalf  of  the  membership  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  in 
interruptions  in  debate,  and  I  insist  upon  my  point  of  order,  that  the  Senator 
can  only  be  interrupted  by  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Pbesidino  Officeb.  The  point  of  order  appears  to  be  well  taken.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  yielded  the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
proceed. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President,  I  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  I 
will  read  the  sentence  over. 

We  sell — 

Said  the  Senator  from  Kansas — 

our  wheat  and  corn  and  the  products  thereof  In  the  markets  of  the  worI<L  and  no  dot^ 
which  might  be  imposed  can  affect  the  price  which  the  farmer  receives  for  them,  we 
raise  far  more  wheat,  com,  cattle,  and  hogs  than  we  consume,  and  the  result  la  that  the 
farmer  can  not  be  protected  by  a  tariff  because  the  price  of  his  produce  Is  fixed  by  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 


The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BoaAH.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from  N^raska,  and  also  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  will  ask  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  duty  does  noC 
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aifect  farm  products,  what  effect  will  this  measure  bare  upon  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing?   Will  tlie  consumer  get  any  benefit? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  dlstlnguisbed  Senator  from  Idaho  has  taken  occasion  to  ask 
that  question  of  every  Senator  who  has  said  anything  In  favor  of  the  bill.  I 
am  glad  to  answer  it.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any  effect  at  all.  I  am  not 
voting  for  the  bill  on  the  theory  that  I  think  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
While  it  has  been  insisted  and  asserted  on  the  floor  here  that  the  President 
bases  his  favor  of  the  law  on  that  proposition,  his  message  to  the  Ck>ngre88. 
states  distinctly  the  opposite.    It  does  not  rest  on  that  ground. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  One  more  question :  Then,  I  understand,  the  Senator  states  that 
so  far  as  this  treaty  Is  concerned  It  will  not  affect  the  consumer  at  all  bene- 
ficially 1 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  it  will  affect  consumers  and  producers  in  this  country 
beneficially  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  May  I  ask,  if  it  does  not  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  products  and 
the  t&rm  products  are  the  only  products  put  upon  the  free  list,  how  will  it  re- 
duce the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  have  not  said  it  will  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I  have 
said  it  will  benefit  the  consuming  and  the  producing  public. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  understand  that  l>enefit  arises  out  of  the  hallucination  which 
we  will  all  enjoy  by  reason  of  supposing  ourselves  to  be  on  more  friendly  rela- 
tioDS  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  an  expert  on  hallticlnation8»  and  I 
will  not  disturb  his  reverie  for  a  moment 

I  have  established  by  testimony.  If  you  can  prove  anything  here  by  teati- 
mony,  that  a  duty  on  com  and  wheat  and  farm  products,  whenever  we  have  a 
surplus,  is  not  a  protective  duty.  If  it  is  not  a  protective  duty  It  Is  in  yiolation 
of  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection,  which  stands  for  a  protective  duty 
when  one  is  necessary  and  against  It  wh&i  it  Is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbxsidino  Omcau  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Bbown.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  If  he  does  not  remember  that  the  posi- 
tion I  took  In  addressing  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  on  this  bill  was  that  my 
opposition  to  it  was  based  largely  on  the  fact  tiiat  It  undertakes  to  take  duties 
off  that  are  not  a  burden  to  the  American  people  and  had  not  materially  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  product,  and  leaves  undisturbed  the  duties  that  do 
Increase  the  price  to  the  American  consumer  and  that  had  been  a  shelter  for 
monopoly? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  that  was  the  statement  and  testimony  of  the  Senator  the 
other  day,  when  he  made  his  speech.  I  am  not  reading  this  statement  of  the 
Senator  made  two  years  ago  with  the  purpose  of  finding  fault  with  him.  I  am 
simply  undertaking  to  show,  if  I  can,  by  g'X)d  authority,  by  experts  on  the 
question,  that  the  duty  on  these  articles  does  not  affect  the  price — ^that  It  Is  not 
protective  in  character.  If  that  is  true,  it  is  an  unnecessary  duty,  and  It  ought 
to  be  taken  off.  There  is  no  difference  In  the  morality  of  a  duty  that  la  mi- 
necessary  and  the  morality  of  a  duty  that  is  extortionate  and  excessive. 
Neither  has  any  merit  in  it;  and  whenever  it  Is  unnecessary  it  should  be  re- 
moved, and  when  it  Is  excessive  it  should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraaka  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  If  I  have  ever  made  any 
statement  he  has  any  knowledge  of  wherein  I  claimed  that  these  duties  might 
not  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer  in  the  event  that  we  did  not  have  a  surplus 
of  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator  on  that  proposition.  I 
have  demonstrated  here  already  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  we  are 
on  an  export  basis  now.  This  law,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  to  apply  to  preaoit 
conditions.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  one  of  the  Senators  from  one  of  the  Dakotas 
two  years  ago.  In  arguing  for  the  duty  on  wheat,  said  that  In  10  years  from 
now  we  would  have  to  have  a  duty  on  wheat;  but  at  the  present  time^  being 
on  a  surplus  bsais,  an  export  basl8»  a  duty  on  wheat  was  not  protective;.  Now, 
if  that  was  true  two  years  ago,  It  is  true  to-day.  There  has  been  no  dianged 
conditions  In  reference  to  the  wheat  industry,  except  to  raise  a  little  more  of 
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it  every  year.  Oar  surplus  may  not  be  as  large  this  year  as  it  was  last,  but 
the  surplus  Is  there.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  surplus  Is  much  or 
Uttle,  so  long  as  there  is  a  surplus;  it  goes  out  of  the  country,  and  the  wheat 
is  not  going  out  of  the  conntiy  if  it  can  g^t  a  higher  price  in  the  country. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  so  absolutely  indisputable  that  to  state  the  proposition 
is  to  prove  it.  Tou  never  would  have  a  bushel  of  wheat  exported  if  the 
JUnerican  price  were  higher  than  the  foreign  price,  because  the  American 
Ikrmer  would  not  only  get  a  better  price  at  home  if  it  is  hi^er  than  the 
foreign  price,  but  he  would  save  the  transportation  charge  across  the  water 
!ln  order  to  get  the  low  price. 

It  is  ridiculcuB  to  dispute  it.  If  my  good  friends  whose  testimony  I  have 
read,  than  whom  there  are  no  better  men  serving  the  American  people  any- 
where, were  right  two  years  ago,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  says  he  agrees 
with  the  same  doctrine  now,  they  ought  to  support  this  bill  now. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesisino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 
Mr.  Bbown.  With  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  If  he  believes  that 
the  President  was  Justified  in  calling  (Congress  together  to  remove  duties  that 
wei:e  not  necessary  and  in  no  way  a  burden  to  the  American  people? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent was  Justified  in  calling  Congress  in  extra  session  or  not.  That  is  his 
business  and  not  mine.  I  had  as  much  to  do  about  it  and  I  have  as  much 
responsibility  about  it  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Neither  of  us  has  any. 
But  I  will  say  to  the  Soiator  from  Kansas  that  I  think  the  President  is  always 
justifi^  in  calling  an  extra  session  to  take  up  a  great  question  like  this,  and 
^ubly  Justified  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  turned  Its  back  on  the 
proposition  and  refused  to  vote  for  it  one  way  or  the  other  at  the  last  regular 
fiession.  The  necessity  for  the  extra  session  was  created  by  us.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  our  stubbornness,  and  perhaps  for  our  cowardice,  we  would  have 
disposed  of  this  matter  at  the  last  session  and  saved  this  extra  session. 

Mr.  BusTOW.  May  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think  that  since 
Congress  is  called  in  extra  session  we  should  remove  the  duties  that  are  a 
burden  instead  of  spending  so  much  time  in  an  effort  to  remote  duties  that  are 
not  a  burden? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  am  in  favor  of  spending  all  the  time  that  is  necessary  in 
removing  the  duties  that  are  burdensome  and,  as  well,  the  duties  that  are 
unnecessary.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  morality 
of  a  duty  if  it  is  unnecessary  and  if  it  is  excessive,  because  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  it  at  all,  and  we  ought  to  be  men  enough  to  say  so  and 
to  vote  so  at  every  opportunity. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  is  far  more  important,  however, 
to  remove  the  duties  that  are  actually  burdensome  to  the  people  than  to  spend 
BO  much  time  in  trying  to  remove  duties  that  are  not  a  burden  and  that  are 
of  no  consequence  whatever  to  either  producer  or  consumer? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  think  both  are  important,  and  are  the  strongest  reasons  why 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  myself,  who  believe  in  lower  duties  based  on 
the  cost  of  production,  ought  to  welcome  this  the  first  great  opportunity 
afforded  us  to  begin  the  work  which  will  end  in  fair  and  reasonable  duties 
where  needed. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  any  addi- 
tional authority  on  the  subject  These  distinguished  statesmen  were  rifjit  two 
years  ago  when  they  planted  their  feet  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  price  of 
agricultural  products  in  this  country  was  not  fixed  by  the  duty  on  the  products, 
and  that  whatever  benefit  the  agricultural  class  received  from  protection  was  an 
indirect  benefit.  In  other  words,  that  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods  whidi 
were  of  direct  benefit  to  the  manufacturers  and  to  the  laboring  men  were  an 
Indirect  benefit  to  the  farmer  because  the  manufacturing  classes  became  pur- 
chasers of  the  products  of  the  farmer.  And  again  I  assert  that  it  Is  a  new  and 
a  novel  doctrine  in  this  country  that  a  duty  on  any  article  produced  in  excess 
of  home  demand  and  which  must  find  a  market  in  Europe  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  price  of  the  article.  The  wheat  grower  of  Nebraska  is  in  competition 
with  the  wheat  grower  of  Canada  and  Russia  now.  The  wheat  grower  of 
Nebraska  is  in  competition  also  with  the  wheat  grower  of  Kansas.  There  is  no 
less  competition  with  one  than  with  the  other.  All  three — Canada,  Kansas* 
and  Nd>raska — ^must  meet  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  must  accept  tbe 
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price  fixed  at  tliat  point  The  mere  fact  that  for  local  reasoiui — ^transportation^ 
facilities  for  handling,  demand  for  manufacturing,  warehouse  capacity,  or  other 
cause—the  price  of  grains  differs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Canadian  line  does  not 
prove  that  the  tariff  duty  has  anything  to  do  with  the  different  prices,  because 
the  price  of  the  same  commodities  in  different  States  at  the  same  time  on  this 
side  of  the  line  has  differed  fully  as  much. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  comparison  of  prices  on  wheat,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  prices  have  often  been  higher  in  Winnipeg  than  on  this  side  of 
the  line.  For  instance,  in  1907  May  wheat  sold  Ui  Whmipeg  for  78  cents  and  in 
Kansas  City  for  70  cents.  Reciprocity  did  not  scare  wheat  up  in  Whinipeg  in 
1907,  although  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon]  suggests  that  it  scared 
wheat  up  in  Winnipeg  this  year. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BaowN.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Why  quote  the  Kansas  City  market,  1,500  miles  away?  Why  not 
quote  the  corresponding  market  on  that  day  at  MinneapoliSi  which  would  corre- 
spond to  Winnipeg?    The  Senator's  quotation  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Bbown.  They  are  all  fair.  I  intend  to  quote  them  all.  The  quotations 
will  show  that  the  prices  in  Minneapolis,  the  prices  in  Chicago,  in  Kf^nanff  city, 
and  in  St.  Louis  on  the  same  day  for  the  same  commodity  have  differed  very 
widely,  and  demonstrated  what?  That  the  duty  on  wheat  in  America  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  fixing  its  price,  because  if  the  duty  on  wheat  was  at 
work  in  St.  Paul,  why  should  it  not  be  at  work  on  the  same  day  in  Kansas  City? 
If  the  duty  on  wheat  affected  the  price  in  Chicago  one  day,  why  would  it  not 
be  effectiv^  to  cut  the  price  of  wheat  the  same  day  in  Omaha  or  in  Kansas  City? 

I  want  to  finish  reading  these  quotations. 

And  the  same  year  December  wheat  sold  in  Winnipeg  for  $1.01  and  In 
Kansas  City  for  90  cents;  and  this  year  May  wheat  sold  in  Winnipeg  for  98 
cents  and  in  Kansas  City  for  87  cents,  and  July  wheat  has  sold  in  Winnipeg 
for  95  cents  and  in  Kansas  City  for  84^  cent& 

The  Nebraska  farmer  needs  just  as  much  protection  against  the  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  wheat  grower  as  he  does  against  the  Canadian  wheat  growor, 
but  he  needs  no  protection  against  either.  The  cost  of  production  in  Minnesota* 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Canada  is  substantially  the  same,  and  on  this  questtonv 
aside  from  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  same  effect,  I  desire  to 
read  the  testimony  of  another  senatorial  expert  to  sustain  me  in  my  contention 
that  the  wage  scale  in  Canada  and  America  is  substantially  the  same. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May,  1909,  during  the  tariff  debate,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Clapp],  among  other  things*  said: 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  Along  this  Canadian  border,  with  nothing  bnt 
an  Imaginary  line  across,  it  Is  idle  in  my  Judgment,  and  idle  in  my  experience  and  obaer- 
ration,  to  talk  about  any  great  difference  in  wages  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

You  will  observe  that  this  testimony  is  made  up  from  "  experience  and  obser* 
vation."  Living  in  one  of  the  border  States,  evidently  the  Senator  from  Mlnne* 
sota  had  means  of  information  which  must  have  been  accurate. 

When  a  man  by  a  day's  walk  can  go  from  a  mill  on  that  side  to  a  mill  on  this  sldey 
from  a  field  on  that  side  to  a  field  on  this  side,  that  Imaginary  international  boundary 
line  will  not  maintain  any  very  different  scale  of  wages  long  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
And  they  are  the  same  class  of  men.  When  we  talk  about  a  protective  tariff  and  think 
of  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe,  of  the  cheap  wage  scale  of  Europe — when  we 
realise  that  the  wage  earner  In  Europe  must  and  oftentimes  has  to  borrow  and  incur 
great  expense  to  come  to  this  country — there  may  be  wisdom  in  attempting  to  maintain 
an  artificial  wall  between  his  country  and  ours,  but  when  we  look  to  sparsely  settled 
Canada,  when  we  look  to  a  class  of  men  enjoying  a  wage  scale  practically  the  equal  of 
our  own  wage  scale,  it  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  the  American  people  have  got  to 
recognise  the  impossibility  of  forever  maintaining  an  artificial  wall  where  there  is  no 
natural  reason  for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  that  wall.  Sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  have  to  recognise  on  a  broader  plane  this  natural  relation  to  Canada. 
I  predict  oere  in  the  Senate  to-day  that  the  time  will  come  when,  even  with  the  protective 
policy  as  firmly  Implanted  as  it  is  to-day  in  our  general  policy,  yet  In  our  tariff  relation 
to  Canada  we  will  recognize  that  it  must  be  limited  largely  upon  the  basis  of  revenue  as 
required  by  that  country  and  this. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  right.  He  is  certainly  corroborated  by 
the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  which  made  a  somewhat  extended  investigation 
Into  the  relative  wage  scale  of  Canada  and  this  country.  If  it  be  true,  Mr. 
President,  as  it  is,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products  is  substantially 
the  same  in  the  two  countries,  what  can  be  the  justification  for  a  duty? 

Mr.  BosAH.  Mr.  President 

The  PsssmiNQ  Offices,  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
tnmk  Idaho? 
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Mr.  Brown.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  Borah.  Has  the  Senator  any  report  showing  the  cost  of  production  in 
Canada  of  farm  products? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  the  Tariff  Board  report,  which  spealis  of  wages  generally, 
and  I  have  some  statistics  on  the  subject  that  I  want  to  put  in  in  one  moment 

Mr.  Borah.  That  report  covers  the  question  of  certain  wages? 

Mr.  Brown.  Farm  wages. 

Mr.  Borah.  Is  that  the  only  item  of  production? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  I  have  testimony  here  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  farm 
products  and  the  cost  of  work  horses,  and  the  cost  is  much  higher  in  Canada 
than  in  this  country  on  all  these  articles. 

Mr.  Borah.  From  what  report  does  the  Senator  quote? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  when  I 
reach  it  If  the  Senator  desires  to  have  it  in  my  speech  now,  I  can  put  it  in 
now,  but  I  would  rather  put  it  in  at  the  place  I  intended. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  do  not  desire  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
Senator's  speech.    I  am  seeking  information. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  believe  tariff  duties  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  measure  of  pro- 
duction cost  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  in  this  country,  the  duty  should  be 
high  enough  to  measure  the  difference;  if  it  costs  no  more  to  produce  in  this 
country  than  it  does  in  the  foreign  country,  there  should  be  no  duty  at  alL 
That  is  the  doctrine  I  believe  in.  I  contended  for  it  and  voted  for  it  in  the 
sewion  of  1909,  and  I  am  still  for  it  Applying  that  doctrine  to  Canada,  no 
duty  on  agricultural  products  is  necessary,  and  if  levied  is  of  no  advantage  or 
profit  to  the  farmer  in  the  smallest  degree. 

Now,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  wage  scale  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  about 
the  same  between  the  two  countries,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  th« 
Canadian  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  more  for  his  horses,  more  for  his  feed«  and 
more  for  his  farm  implements  tiian  the  American  farmer,  and  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Canadian  farmer  is  tilling  soil  that  will  produce  substantially 
but  one  grain — either  wheat,  or  barley,  or  oats — and  that  he  is  unable  to  diver- 
si^  his  crop,  and  that  he  lives  in  a  climate  where  the  frost  comes  early  and 
stays  late,  every  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  American  farmer.  It  is  undis- 
puted that  barley  and  wheat,  the  two  chief  products  of  Canada,  are  grains  which 
rob  the  soil  more  surely  and  more  quickly  than  any  other  crop,  and  that  the  life- 
time of  the  soil  producing  those  grains,  without  artificial  recuj[)erntion,  is  leas 
than  10  yearS/    It  is  no  wonder  Canadian  land  is  cheap. 

But,  Mr.  President,  with  these  facts  in  mind  I  desire  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  different  provisions*  of  the  law  before  us.  Its  condemnation 
by  Senators  has  been  so  general,  as  a  rule,  and  their  words  of  criticism  so  de- 
nunciatory and  indefinite  that  I  think  it  proper  to  recite  in  detail  and  have  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  my  remarks  what  the  terms  of  the  bill  are— the 
exact  and  specific  terms. 

I  ask  leave  to  insert  without  reading  a  synopsis  of  the  rates  in  the  law,  con- 
taining the  articles  affected,  the  rates  of  duty  now  in  force  by  the  laws  both  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  rates  proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  each  country,  and  also  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected  by  each  country. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  wnnt  the  American  people  to  know  in  detail  the  provisions  of 
the  act  under  consideration.  It  is  noticeable,  and  I  think  remarkable  indeed, 
that  the  strongest  criticism — ^that  is  to  say,  those  made  in  the  loudest  tone  of 
voice — ^against  this  bill  have  been  generally  diligent  in  keeping  away  from  the 
details  of  the  law.  Generalities  have  been  the  safest  as  well  as  the  longest  suit 
of  those  who  to  me  seem  to  have  an  unreasoning  and  delirious  antipathy  to  the 
bill.  The  provisions  of  this  law  can  not  be  accurately  and  fully  understood 
unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  commercial  relationship  at  present  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Canada  has  a  population  of  about  seven  and  a  half 
million,  while  our  census  showi;  the  population  of  the  United  States  to  be  about 
12  times  as  large. 

The  total  annual  trade  of  Canada  with  all  the  people  of  the  earth  approxi- 
mates $660,000,000.  Of  this  amount  last  year  her  total  imports  were  in  round 
numbers  $375,000,000,  and  of  these  $225,000,000  came  from  the  United  States. 
The  rest  of  the  world  sold  her  the  balance,  or  about  $150,000,000  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. Canada  has  been  a  constant  and  a  growing  consumer  and  pur- 
chaser of  American  goods.  She  has  purchased  largely  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts.   It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  her  efforts  to  build  up  and  maintain  her 
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mannfactfiring  InduBtries  by  erecting  a  high  tariff  wall  against  the  United 
States  and  all  other  countries  except  Great  Britain,  she  has  failed  to  protect 
her  own  manufacturers  against  the  competition  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers. As  stated  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Clapp]  the  other  day  in  his  somewhat  heated  and  convulsive  denunciation  of 
the  pending  bill,  the  American  manufacturer  is  now  in  possession  of  a  very 
large  share  of  the  Canadian  market  Our  manufacturer  is  able — ^and  he  has 
demonstrated  his  ability  by  performance — ^to  manufacture  his  goods,  pay  the 
freight  on  them  to  the  Canadian  border,  pay  the  duty  levied  at  the  Canadian 
customhouse  and  undersell  the  Canadian  manufacturer  in  the  Canadian  market 
This  demonstrates  two  things:  First  that  our  manufacturer  needs  no  protec- 
tion against  the  Canadian  manufacturer;  second,  it  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  to  remove  the  duty  on  manufactured  articles  now  levied  against  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  when  he  enters  the  United  States  would  bring  no  relief 
to  the  American  consumer,  because  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  American  manufacturer  in  his  own  market  and  he  is  therefore 
unable  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  the  American  manufacturer. 
That  was  the  reason,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  amendments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  reducing  the  duties  as  against  Canada  on  the  manufactured 
articles,  aside  from  the  one  affecting  lumber,  offered  no  compensation  at  all, 
except  compensation  on  paper,  to  the  American  farmer  or  the  American 
consumer. 

I  was  glad  to  vote  for  his  amendment  taking  the  duty  off  of  lumber  in  all  its 
forms,  because  Canada  is  already  paying  the  American  duty  on  lumber  and  is 
in  competition  with  the  American  manufacturer  in  the  American  market  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  free  lumber  with  Canada  and  with  the  world  for  two  reasons : 
First  no  duty  is  necessary ;  and,  second,  I  believe  that  the  free  entry  of  lumber 
tends  to  conserve  the  timber  supply  of  our  own  country. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  tuct 
that  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposition  to  the  pending  measure  is  and  has 
been  the  Lumber  Trust  of  this  country,  aided  and  assisted  by  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  commonly  known  as  the  Paper  Trust  which  is  in  fact  the  most 
•elfish  and  impudent  trust  of  the  age  To  sustain  this  suggestion  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Edward  Hines — the  Senate  has 
some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hines — in  which  he  said  some  most  significant 
and  remarkable  things.  When  I  find  this  man  Hines,  for  years  at  the  head  of 
the  lumber  lobby,  and  the  lumber  combination  of  the  country,  appearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  speaking  by  and  with  the  authority  of  the  lumber  interests,  inter- 
viewing  Senators,  and  incidentally,  according  to  testimony  that  is  very  slightly 
disputed,  electing  a  Senator  now  and  then  to  the  United  States  Senate,  when  I 
find  him  leading  the  assault — a  personal  assault — against  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  opposing  this  law  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  I  begin  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  in  this 
blU  which  ought  to  command  the  respect  and  sup{x>rt  of  every  honest  man  In 
this  country. 

Here  is  the  speech  made  in  Chicago  to  the  National  Lumber  Dealers.  I  find 
It  published  in  the  Chicago  Dally  News  under  date  of  Wednesday,  May  24, 1911. 
Here  are  the  headlines  In  the  first  column  on  the  front  page : 

HI9X8    IS    EXOREBATCD    BT    LUMBEB    DEAUCBS — MElfBEBS    OF    THK    NATIONAL    BOOT 

HEBE  CHKEB  U>ailCEB  AID  AND  PASS   BE80LUTI0NS. 

The  first  column  is  given  to  a  recital  of  the  fact  that  more  than  900  members 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association  were  In  that  city  holding 
a  convention  and  extending  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  Edward  Hines,  their 
president  and  the  head  of  the  Edward  Hines  Lumber  Co.  I  find  this  report  on 
page  3  of  the  edition : 

The  prcaident  (Edward  Hines)  then  proceeded  with  hie  rnddrees.  The  matter  of 
Oittadian  reciprocity  waa  gone  into  at  considerable  length,  the  speaker  declaring  that  If 
the  bill  becomea  a  law  that  not  one  of  the  northern  border  States  will  support  Presl- 
dCBt  Taft  abonld  he  be  renominated  for  the  Presidency. 

But  what  I  have  quoted  are  the  words  of  the  reporter.  Let  me  quote  the 
wotdB  of  Mr.  Hines  himself.    Among  other  things  he  said : 

We  protest  against  the  dnty  on  Inmlier,  which  is  iostifled  nnder  cithor  tarilT  policy, 
•Bd  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  becaase  it  ia  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservatloo» 
made  the  footl>all  la  the  struggle  for  mere  political  advantage. 
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Now.  that  bill  it  In  the  Senate  under  dlacussion  in  the  Finance  Committee.     The  1 
D^  industry  has  made  an  extremely  fayorable  Impression  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Hines  certainly  knew  what  he  was  talking  about;  he  certainly  bad  Inatde 
Information  when  he  informed  the  public  that  the  lumber  industry  had  made  an 
extremely  favorable  impression  on  that  committee,  because  the  bill  patting  the 
lumber  industry  practically  on  the  free  list  was  returned  by  that  committee 
without  its  approval. 

But  Mr.  Hines  continued : 

And  it  is  believed  that  not  to  exceed  3  of  its  membership  of  15  are  really  In  favor 
of  the  bill,  and  that  a  similar  sitnatlon  prevails  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Now,  mark  what  Mr.  Hines  said  about  what  would  happen.  Mr.  Hines  seems 
to  have  had  inside  Information  on  what  the  committee  would  do,  for  he  informs 
his  audience  a  week  before  the  bill  comes  out  of  the  Senate  committee  just  what 
would  happen.    This  Is  his  language: 

The  bill  will  be  reported  out  of  the  committee,  but  probably  with  material  amendments 
designed  to  Introduce  into  it  some  genuine  reciprocity.  Possibly  it  may  be  rqwrted  out 
simply  without  recommendation ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  if  no  member  of  the  committee 
felt  himself  bound  by  party  ties  or  obligations  or  was  under  no  pledge  to  the  administra- 
tion the  bill  as  it  stands  would  be  adversely  reported  by  a  vote  of  about  11  to  4. 

When  did  Edward  Hines,  the  head  of  the  Lumber  Trust  and  the  manipulator 
of  legislatures,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in  two  different  States,  have 
access  to  or  make  a  poll  of  our  Committee  on  Finance,  so  that  he  could  speak 
with  authority  to  his  associates  when  addressing  them  and  tell  them  just  what 
the  vote  would  be?    It  is  most  significant  and  most  remarkable. 

Mr.  Hines  continued  as  follows : 

When  it  was  seen  that  its  reciprocity  was  confined  largely  to  the  title  and  that  In  Its 
provisions  it  was  nonreciprocal  and  in  many  respects  inequitable — 

These  are  Hlnes's  words.    How  often  have  we  heard  this  language  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  this  debate  in  opposition  to  the  pending  measure. 
Hines  continues,  and  I  repeat : 

And  that  in  its  provisions  it  was  nonreciprocal  and  In  many  respects  ineqnltable. 
Public  opinion  rapidly  changed,  until  now  it  is  freely  predicted  that  if  the  bill  Deoonoee 
a  law  not  one  of  the  border  States  from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  which  the  farmers  eontroL 
will  give  its  support  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  in  the  next  national  election  if  he  shonla 
be  renominated  for  the  Presidency.  This  is  the  report  that  comes  especially  fnun  the 
farming  interests,  ^ho  have  been  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  discrimination  shown  agalast 
that  great  industry. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  this  speech  of  Mr.  Hines,  in  connection  with 
the  letter  that  he  addressed  to  members  of  the  Lumber  Dealers'  Association, 
calling  on  them  to  help  defeat  the  reciprocity  agreement,  in  which  he  said — 

the  agreement  which,  chiefly  because  of  our  efforts,  failed  to  become  a  law  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress — 

it  Is  clear  that  the  head  and  front,  the  force  and  venom  of  the  opposition  to 
this  bin  is  to  be  found  In  the  Lumber  Trust,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Paper 
Trust,  and  every  other  lawless  combination  in  the  United  States. 

In  line  with  this  remarkable  and  significant  utterance,  coming  as  it  does  from 
Hines,  a  man  of  known  occupation  and  known  tendencies,  permit  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  hearings  had  before  our  Finance  Committee, 
now  contained  in  a  printed  volume  of  something  like  1,400  pages,  more  than 
350  pages  are  taken  up  by  the  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  and  the  Paper  Trust 
combination  in  their  efforts  to  show  to  the  committee  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
dear  farmer  of  the  land  this  law  should  be  defeated. 

Let  me  read  you  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bronson,  the  successor  of  Bdward 
Hines,  now  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Dealers*  Association.  On  page 
709  this  witness  says : 

But  we  have  shown  to  you,  I  think,  that  our  prices  are  very  low;  that  this  treaty 
discriminates  against  the  lumber  industry,  among  a  few  others,  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reciprocity  in  it,  so  far  as  the  lumber  Industry  is  concerned — we  give  aU  and 
gt  nothing.  We  ask  that  certain  amendments  be  made ;  that  if  we  are  to  give  Canada 
e  benefit  of  free  access  to  the  rough-lumber  market  of  our  country  that  Canadk  la 
return  shall  give  us  access  to  her  forests,  which  she  does  not  do;  that  if  rough  hunbcr 
is  to  be  admitted  free  into  each  country  that  dressed  luml>er  shall  be  admitted  on  eqval 
terms  into  each  country. 

Senators  will  recall  that  as  the  treaty  leaves  the  lumber  duties,  Canada  will 
have  the  American  manufactured  lumber  entering  her  ports  at  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent  and  under  the  pending  bill  there  this  duty  is  reduced  to  7  per  cent  on 
Canadian  manufactured  lumber  coming  into  American  ports.  This  man  Bron- 
son,  the  successor  of  Hines,  suggests  that  they  ought  to  have  equal  term& 
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EQs  teBttmony  oontinnes: 

W«  object  to  th«  whole  bill  u  being  nonredprocml  and  Inequitable,  not  only  to  na  bot 
to  otben. 

The  otliera  referred  to  Bronson  specifically  names  later  on  in  bis  testimony, 
when  he  says: 

And  It  haa  already  had  a  ■erioua  effect  on  farm-land  Talaea,  and  it  la  leoenlng  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  farmer  and  coneequently  hla  boying  power,  threatening  him  by 
what  he  eeea  ahead  of  him,  not  only  In  one  line  bat  In  all  Imes.  It  haa  affected  bank 
loaa^  and  It  threatena  for  an  indefinite  peHod  to  deatroy  the  very  baala  of  any  poaeible 
actlTity. 

How  good  It  is  to  know  that  the  Lnmber  Trust  of  the  country  is,  like  a 
watchman  on  the  tower,  guarding  the  interests  of  the  farmer ! 

Another  witness  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Griggs,  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
a  lumber  dealer,  testified  on  page  812  of  the  hearings  as  follows: 

We  aay,  "  Protect  the  farmer ;  eaTO  him  I "  If  there  le  any  argument  we  can  put  np^ 
we  want  yon  to  eaye  him. 

How  safe  the  farmer  ought  to  feel  when  he  knows  that  these  men  who  have 
been  combining  to  rob  him  for  20  years  have  now  taken  up  the  fight  to  save 
him  and  to  protect  him. 

I  could  read  from  the  testimony  of  many  other  witnesses,  those  in  the  lumber 
business  and  those  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  paper,  who  supplemented 
the  argumenta  in  their  own  favor  with  the  final  appeal  to  the  committee  that 
above  everything  else  Oongress  ought  to  defeat  the  bill,  not  so  much  to  save  the 
Lumber  and  Paper  Trusts  as  to  save  the  poor  and  distressed  farmer. 

Mr.  President  permit  me  to  say  that  no  man  in  this  body  has  or  could  have 
any  prejudice  against  the  American  farmer.  My  constituento  are  farmers.  I 
know  them.  They  are  good  men;  they  are  good  citizens;  they  earn  far  more 
than  they  receive  for  their  labor.  They  deserve  and  shall  have  fair  treatment 
trom  their  Government  which  they  have  so  constantly  and  loyally  supported. 

I  could  have  no  possible  motive  and  could  get  no  possible  satisfiictlon  in  see- 
ing a  law  passed  which  might  in  any  possible  event  work  to  their  injury.  Ne- 
braska is  not  a  manufacturing  State;  Nebraska  has  no  timber  lands,  no  oil 
lands,  no  coal  beds,  no  inm  or  sine  ore.  Her  chief  industry  is  agriculture ;  and 
U  I  had  the  remotest  fear  that  this  law  would  injure  her  people,  who  are  my 
neighbors,  in  the  slightest  degree,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  resolve  the  fear  or 
the  doubt  in  their  favor.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  of  Nebraska  want  a 
SQuare  deal ;  that  is  all.  They  believe,  as  I  do,  that  protection  as  a  system  has 
iMen  of  great  advantage  to  them,  because  it  has  directly  built  up  manufacturing 
Industries  which  have  employed  thousands  and  millions  and  furnished  a  multi* 
tude  of  wage  earners,  who  have  been  good  consumers  and  have  had  purchasing 
power  and  have  become  customers  for  the  producto  which  the  farmer  has  raised. 

Mr.  BosAH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BsowN.  In  Just  a  moment 

They  believe  in  that  protection  which  gives  to  the  manufacturer  whatever 
duty  is  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his  factory  open  and  to  keep  his  labor  em* 
ployed,  and  to  keep  it  employed  at  a  fair  wage  and  not  at  the  level  of  wages  in 
some  of  the  foreign  countries.  The  Nebraska  farmer  is  in  favor  of  that  sort 
of  a  duty.  He  believes  and  he  knows  that  many  of  the  duties  on  manufactured 
articles  to-day  under  the  existing  law  are  unnecessary,  excessive,  and  extor- 
tionate He  Is  in  the  struggle  determined  to  do  what  he  can  to  lower  those 
duties  to  a  square  level,  and  the  Nebraska  farmer  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  good  faith  In  his  fight  for  lower  duties  where  they  are  excessive 
and  for  the  removal  of  duties  where  they  are  unnecessary  by  consenting  to  have 
the  duties  taken  off  of  the  products  he  raises  so  long  as  he  knows  those  duties 
are  not  protective  in  character  and  are  not  necessary  to  maintain  his  present 


The  time  will  come  when  the  American  farmer  in  other  States  as  well  as  in 
Nebraaka  will  find  that  these  criticisms  leveled  against  this  bill  In  his  name 
are  all  criticisms  which  are  bom  of  necessity  in  an  effort  either  to  stop  tariif 
revision  downward  or  to  discredit  and  humiliate  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Nebraska  tanner  believes  that  the  only  way,  the  only  plan,  which 
is  feasible  and  logical  and  which  will  result  in  a  substantial  and  decent  tariif 
revision  downward  Is  to  have  duties  fixed  by  Oongress,  proceeding  a  subject  or  a 
aebeduie  or  a  country  at  a  time.  He  knows,  as  all  men  will  know  within  18 
months  after  this  reciprocity  law  is  passed  and  approved,  his  fight  for  equitable 
tariff  duties  has  been  won. 
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Bot  to  return  to  the  bill  under  discussion,  the  total  Talue  of  the  imxwrts  from 
Canada  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  free  list  of  the  pending  bUl  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  was,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000,000. 

Of  these,  agricultural  products  aggregated,  in  round  numbers,  $8,000,000.  Of 
these,  the  timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds  imported  that  year,  but  which  are  in 
this  bill  put  on  the  free  list,  aggregated  the  value,  in  round  numbers,  of 
$19,000,000,  on  which  Americans  paid  a  total  tariff  duty,  in  round  numbers,  of 
$1,600,000.  The  provision  of  the  law  which  remits  these  lumber  duties,  together 
with  that  provision  contained  in  the  bill  which  remits  the  duties  paid  on  wood 
products  for  paper  purposes,  aggregating  in  all  almost  one  and  three-qoarten 
millions  of  dollars,  commends  itself  to  me  as  a  most  valuable  concession  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Here  we  find  the  motive  which  actuates  Mr.  Hines.  This  law  takes  away 
lumber  tariffs  collected  last  year  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  the  people  had 
to  pay.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Hines  rebels  when  the  opportunity  is  taken  away 
from  him  to  collect  it? 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  PRK8IDINQ  Officer  (Mr.  Martine  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair.)  Doee  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  S^iator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brown.  In  just  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  finish  this 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Borah.  The  Senator  is  stating  as  a  fact  something  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  willing  to  have  the  Senator's  fact  go  into  the  Record,  but 
I  should  like  to  pursue  this  paragraph  to  its  end. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  Brown.  When  I  speak  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  speak  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country.  Farmers  are  Interested  no  more  and  no  less  than  other 
people  in  having  these  duties  on  lumber  and  wood  products  removed.  AH 
classes  are  consumers  of  these  products,  and  all  classes  will  share  alike  in  the 
benefits  of  the  provision.  When  you  weigh  the  benefits  of  free  lumber  and  free 
pulp  against  the  losses  of  the  duty  on  com  and  the  duty  on  wheat  and  the  duty 
on  any  other  agricultural  product,  which  are  of  no  actual  benefit  to  the  producer 
of  these  products,  the  balance  is  all  in  favor  of  our  country  and  our  people. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  desires  to  make  a  correction  of  my 
figures. 

Mr.  Borah.  The  Senator  states  that  this  duty,  amounting  to  a  million  and 
a  half,  had  been  paid  by  the  consumers,  the  people  of  this  country.  Has  the 
price  of  lumber  been  reduced  any? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  easily  demonstrated,  and  it  is  conceded 
by  those  who  have  investigated  this  matter  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  that 
this  million  and  a  half  dollars  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  lumber 
dealers. 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  course  the  Senator  is  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
lumber ;  I  am  in  favor  of  it ;  and  so  we  can  not  agree  on  what  is  the  best  provi- 
sion in  regard  to  it.  I  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  no  industry  is  entitled  to 
a  duty  unless  it  is  necessary,  and  I  think  the  duty  on  lumber  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Brown.  And  I  think  that  an  unnecessary  duty  is  morally  wrong,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  taken  off. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  further? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Borah.  The  duty  on  lumber  may  be  unnecessary,  but  the  question  which 
I  asked  was,  Has  the  price  of  lumber  been  reduced  to  the  consumer  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  reduced.  I  think 
the  price  is  kept  up  by  Mr.  Hines  and  his  associates  without  regard  to  the  duty. 
I  think  they  have  a  combination,  a  part  of  which  is  now  under  indictment ■ 

Mr.  Stone.  There  ought  not  to  be  any  duty  at  all  on  lumber. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  which  absolutely  fixes  the  price,  duty  or  no  duty. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  further? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Borah.  The  point  I  desired  to  make  was,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
did  not  benefit  the  purchaser  of  lumber,  but  it  did  lose  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of  revenue,  which  we  might  jurt 
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as  well  have  liad,  because,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator,  that  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  dollars  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Hines  and  his  friends. 
The  American  consumer  did  not  get  it  My  opinion  is  it  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Canadian  lumber  dealer. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  generally  accepted  doctrine  is  that  the  combination  which 
controls  our  market,  regardless  of  the  tariff,  has  an  opportunity,  and  always 
Improves  the  opportunity,  to  absorb  whatever  protection  is  levied  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Well,  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  Offices.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  further? 

Mr.  Bbown.  Ye& 

Mr.  Borah.  If  we  reduced  the  duty  so  as  to  deprive  the  Treasury  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  of  revenue,  if  the  consumer  did  not  get  it,  and  if  the 
lumber  combines  and  trusts  did  get  it,  who  was  Jt>enefited  by  the  reduction  of 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Baowif.  Is  the  Senator  in  favor  of  a  duty  as  a  revenue  duty  or  as  a 
protective  duty? 

Mr.  Borah.  I  maintain  that  the  duty  on  lumber  is  a  revenue  duty,  and  it 
was  a  revenue  duty  when  it  was  $2. 

Mr.  Brown.  You  are  for  a  tarlff-for-revenne^nly  on  lumber — is  that  it? 

Mr.  Borah.  No;  I  am  not  for  that  I  am  for  a  protective  duty,  even  upon 
lumber ;  but  the  fact  is  that  that  duty  was  not  protective.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
duty  was  already  reduced  to  a  revenue  basis.  We  reduced  it  more  and  lost 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars,  and  thereby  deprived  the  Government  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  dollars  of  revenue,  and  that  million  and  a  quarter  dollars 
went  into  the  hands  of  those  who  control  the  lumber  interests,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Senator  is  in  discord  with  the  lumber  people  who  testified 
that  the  present  duty  on  lumber  is  a  protective  duty;  and  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Finance  Committee  they  demanded  that  the  duty  be  kept  upon  lum- 
ber for  protective  purposes.    I  refer  the  Senator  to  page  847  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President  I  am  not  seeking  to  be  either  in  accord  or  discord. 
I  am  speaking  as  to  tiie  fact,  as  shown  by  the  figures  and  by  the  record.  I  am 
taking  the  Senator's  own  argument — that  is,  that  we  reduced  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber ;  that  we  thereby  deprived  ourselves  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  reve- 
nue; that  the  consumer  did  not  get  it:  and  that  the  combines  of  which  he  speaks 
took  it  up.    I  leave  the  record  as  he  has  made  it 

Mr.  Brown.  I  understand  the  poHltlon  of  the  Senator  is  that  the  duty  on 
lumber  must  be  saved.  I  suppose  that  the  men  who  testified  before  the  com- 
n&ittee,  who  were  in  the  lumber  business,  knew  as  much  about  their  own  busi- 
ness as  any  of  us;  and  they  testified  that  it  was  a  protective  duty.  That  was 
the  reason  they  were  advocating  its  retention. 

But  Mr.  President  there  are  other  advantages  in  the  bill  which  are  directly 
and  emphatically  in  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  Clover  and 
timothy  seed,  which  has  heretofore  cost  the  farmers  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  in 
order  to  get  it  into  the  Canadian  market  under  this  law  are  permitted  to  enter 
that  market  free.  We  sold  last  year  to  Canada  about  $700,000  worth  of  these 
seeds  and  had  to  pay  a  10  per  cent  duty  In  order  to  get  Into  the  market  Under 
this  law  fresh  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  are  admitted  into  the  Canadian 
market  free. 

I^st  year  we  exported  to  Canada  more  than  215,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  bat 
before  we  could  get  into  the  Canadian  market  with  our  potatoes  we  paid  the 
Canadian  Government  a  duty  of  20  cents  on  every  bushel.  Under  this  law 
potatoes  will  have  free  entrance  into  the  Canadian  market  More  than  37,000 
bushels  American  sweet  potatoes  were  sold  to  Canadians  last  year,  upon  which 
the  Canadian  Government  charged  the  American  farmer  10  cents  on  every 
bushel.  Under  reciprocity  this  product  will  have  free  entry  Into  the  Canadian 
market.  Take  apples,  for  example.  We  sold  to  Canada  last  year  59,000  barrels, 
and  on  each  barrel  paid  the  Canadian  duty  of  40  coits.  Under  the  proposed 
law  the  American  apple  has  free  entry  into  the  Canadian  market.  And  so  with 
other  fruits,  such  as  peaches  and  berries.  We  shipped  last  year  into  Canada 
millions  of  pounds  and  thousands  of  barrels  of  fruit,  but  on  every  shipment  we 
paid  a  high  Canadian  duty.  In  order  to  enter  the  market  at  all.  Last  year  we 
sold  to  Canada  750.000  dozen  eggs,  but  on  every  dozen  the  Canadian  Government 
collected  from  the  American  farmer  8  centa  This  duty  the  proposed  law 
removes.  Then  there  Is  cottonseed  oil.  whirh  under  the  Payne-Aldrlch  Act 
comes  Into  this  country  free,  but  when  it  seeks  a  market  in  Canada  we  pay  a 
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17i  per  cent  duty.  Last  year  we  sold  to  Canada  more  than  2,000,000  gallons 
of  this  American  commodity,  a  commodity  In  which  the  southern  farmer  has  a 
▼ery  large  Interest  But  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  high  duty  In  order  to  sell  it 
to  the  Canadian  consumer. 

I  might  go  on  through  the  list  and  name  the  articles  one  after  another  whefeln 
It  Is  provided  that  the  tariff  wall  heretofore  raised  and  now  in  exist^ice  by 
Canada  against  the  entry  of  the  products  of  the  farmer  is  by  this  law  taken 
down,  but  I  will  not  take  the  time. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  the  farmer  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  and  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  indeed  the  fanners  of 
all  the  country,  who  live  in  a  climate  which  permits  them  to  diversify  their 
crops  from  year  to  year,  and  thereby  sustain  and  conserve  the  soil  of  their  land 
from  year  to  year,  doing  business  in  a  climate  where  a  small  per  cent  of  their 
profits  is  expended  in  shelter  against  the  snows  and  the  frosts  and  the  ices  of 
long  winter,  with  these  concessions  which  I  have  named  all  in  his  favor,  and 
with  his  opportunity  to  raise  the  com  with  which  to  fatten  his  live  stock— can 
anyone  seriously  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  farmer, 
whose  only  concession  in  this  bill  is  a  free  American  market  for  the  limited 
kinds  of  grain  which  he  can  produce?  When  you  tell  the  Nebraska  fanner, 
who  enjoys  the  advantages  of  climate,  of  a  diversity  of  crops,  of  the  power  to 
raise  com  to  fatten  his  hogs  and  his  steers  and  his  sheep,  where  the  winters  are 
short  and  mild  compared  to  the  winters  of  Canada,  that  he  can  not  compete  with 
the  Canadian  farmer,  who  is  unable  to  raise  com,  and  therefore  can  not  fatten 
his  own  hogs  or  his  own  cattle  or  his  sheep,  and  who  has  from  five  to  six 
months  winter  every  year,  he  is  likely  to  laugh  at  your  contention.  The  truth 
is  that  the  American  farmer,  like  the  American  manufacturer,  in  a  free  fi^ 
can  overproduce  and  undersell  and  overcome  his  neighbor  across  the  line. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  the  comer  stone  of  a  new  tariff  system  which  will 
contain  honest  protective  duties,  and  which  will  put  an  &i6.  forever,  I  hope,  to 
unnecessary  and  excessive  duties.  I  believe  in  fair  and  just  protective  dntlea 
So  believing,  I  welcome  this,  the  first  opportunity,  to  begin  the  destruction  of 
unfair  and  unjust  duties.  If  we  refuse  to  take  the  first  step,  everybody  knows 
the  second  step  will  never  be  taken.  By  removing  duties  now  from  the  agri- 
cultural schedule  against  our  country  which  are  unnecessary  and  unprotective 
in  point  of  fact  and  principle,  no  power  on  earth  can  stay  the  march  against 
excessive  duties  on  manufactured  articles  against  the  world.  Tremendous  effort 
has  been  made  to  mislead  and  deceive  the  American  farafer  by  making  him 
think  he  would  be  compensated  if  manufactured  articles  from  Canada  by  this 
bill  were  admitted  free  into  this  country,  and  that  because  the  bill  fails  to 
remove  the  duty  on  those  articles  from  Canada  he  will  be  compelled  to  buy  in  a 
protected  market  while  he  is  compelled  to  sell  in  a  free  market  The  argu- 
ment is  unsound  and  specious,  if  not  deliberately  a  pretense.  For  eveiybody 
knows  the  farmer  now  sells  his  produce  in  a  free  market  with  all  the  grain- 
producing  countries  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  that  feature  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, his  status  is  the  same  under  the  present  law  as  it  will  be  under  this  law. 

Not  only  that.  Everybody  knows  that  to  remove  the  duty  against  Canada  on 
manufactured  articles  would  not  bring  a  single  manufactured  article  into  this 
country  for  the  farmer  to  buy,  because  already  Canada  is  unable  to  supply  her 
own  people  with  manufactured  articles,  and  the  American  manufacturer  is  In 
possession  of  the  Canadian  market  After  paying  the  freight  after  paying  the 
duty  which  Canada  lays  on  American  manufactured  goods,  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  taken  a  large  share  of  the  Canadian  market  away  from  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  in  his  own  home  and  in  his  own  country.  The  American  farmer 
will  get  no  relief  from  excessive  duties  on  the  things  he  buys  until  we  ronove 
or  lower  the  duty  on  articles  coming  from  other  countries  than  Canada  and 
which  are  able  to  compete  with  our  manufacturers.  What  we  want  ia  lower 
duties,  protective  and  necessary — not  unnecessary  and  extortionate — on  manii' 
factured  goods,  and  to  get  them  from  the  world.  I  favor  the  bill  which  leads 
the  way  eventually  and  inevitably  to  that  result 

Mr.  President,  I  have  numerous  tables  and  statistics  here  which  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  in  my  remarks. 

The  Pbesiding  Offioeb.  If  there  be  no  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

The  matter  referred  to  f611ow& 
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Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  resumes  his  seat  I  ahonld 
like  to  ask  him  a  question  rather  general  in  its  nature.  After  this  bill  becomes 
a  law,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  tell  me  what  reason 
there  will  be  for  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket  and  vote  for  tiie  Republican  policy  of  protection? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  same  reason  that  has  always  existed. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  the  farmer  has  heretofore  voted  for 
protection  was  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  getting  a  benefit  more  or  less 
direct,  or  upon  the  assumption  that  he  was  building  up  a  home  market  for  his 
products,  not  a  home  market  for  the  products  of  some  competing  country,  but 
for  his  own.  Under  this  bill,  after  it  becomes  a  law,  the  farmer  is  not  building 
up  a  home  market  for  himself,  but  he  is  also  building  up  a  market  by  paying 
the  increased  prices  that  follow  protection  for  the  things  that  he  buys  and 
allowing  those  who  compete  with  him  equal  benefits  in  that  market  without  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  equally  for  the  benefits  of  that  market. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  lowu? 

Mr.  Kenyon.  I  thought  the  Senator  had  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  have  not  got  the  answer  that  I  would  like  to  get  from  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  want  to  know  now  why  a  farmer  should  be  a 
protectionist? 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  farmer  has  the  same  reason  for  being  a  protectionist  ta<lay 
that  he  has  always  had.  and  he  will  have  the  same  reason  for  being  a  pro- 
tectionist after  this  bill  is  passed  that  he  has  always  had. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  But,  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  answers 
the  question,  because,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  it  seems  to  me  by  the  Sen- 
ator's own  argument  the  farmer  has  not -now  and  he  never  has  had  any  reason 
for  being  a  protectionist. 

Mr.  Bbown.  He  has  had  every  reason  to  be  a  protectionist 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  what  the  reason  is? 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbown.  And  he  is  in  favor  to-day  of  protection  and  of  duties  that  are 
protective. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  was  simply  going  to  say  that  the  farmer  never  had  any  reason 
for  being  a  protectionist.    That  is  the  correct  answer. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  think  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  equally 
as  good  as  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  did  not  hear  my  argument  with 
reference  to  the  farmer,  but  he  comes  in  at  this  stage  and  asks  me  to  go  over  it 
again,  and  I  can  not  do  that 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bbown.  The  American  farmer  stands,  I  think,  just  where  every  candid 
man  ought  to  stand — I  will  not  say  that;  but  from  my  viewpoint,  where  every 
reasonable  man  believing  in  protection  has  the  right  to  stand,  and  that  is  upon 
the  doctrine  that  a  duty  should  be  levied  whenever  a  duty  is  necessary  to  equal- 
ize the  difference  between  an  industry  at  home  and  in  other  countries.  If  th&e 
is  substantially  no  difference,  any  duty  that  is  imposed  is  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  wrong.  The  farmers  of  this  country  who  are  protectionists  are  pro- 
tectionists because  they  believe  in  that  principle  of  equalizing  conditions  of 
production,  and  they  are  willing  to  have  that  doctrine  applied  to  their  industry 
Just  as  they  insist  on  applying  it  to  the  industries  of  others. 

From  the  State  Department  report  I  submit  the  following  table,  showing  cost 
of  farm  implements  in  Canada  and  the  United  States: 
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Comparative  prices  of  affricultural  implements  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  shown  hy  letters  of  retail  dealers  in  both  countries^ 


ImpkoiMits. 

United  States. 

Canada. 

I^ocality. 

Price. 

Locality. 

Price. 

]44iieh  steeKbnam  wAlklns  plow 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  and  Ulchigan.. 
Ohio 

822.00 
l&OO 
40.00 
42.00 
62.00 
80.00 
60.00 
30.00 
17.00 
38.00 
51.00 

40.00 
125.00 
28.00 
28.00 
60.00 
05.00 

MMiitoba 

S26.0i 

13-liinh  oombtnaUon  walkihg  plow 

14-liich  comblnatiOD  sulky  plow  with  lift . . . 
14-liidi  steel  sulky  plow  with  lift 

Ontario 

16w60 

do 

55.00 

Ohio  and  Michigan.. 

North  DakoU 

do 

Ohio  and  Michigan. . 
Ohio 

do 

45.00 

lO-lnch  North  Dakota  sulky  plow 

Manitoba. 

60.00 

14-iiich  Kane  plow  with  extra  shares 

24-lDeh  steel  nn£  dIow 

do 

Ontario 

88.00 
60.00 

12-10  disk  harrow  with  fore  carriage 

do 

32.50 

17-tooUi  sprlDff  tooth  harrow 

Ohio  and  Michigan.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  and  Michigan.. 

Michigan 

do 

22.00 

8  foot  16  loch  9l8k  harrow 

ManltobA 

45.00 

2>row  com  planter,  check  row  and  fertiUier 
attachments. 

CominoD  or  ordinary  olanter 

10-foot  20  single  disk  Kentucky  drill 

RldlDff  cultivator,  oortable  axle 

Ontario 

57.00 

do 

48.00 

North  DakoU 

Ohio  and  Michigan. . 
MI'*Mg»T..,     .   . 

Manitoba 

140,00 

Ontario 

38.00 

do 

36.00 

Hay  loader,  rakptuv.. ... , 

Ohio  and  Michigan.. 
North  Dakota 

do 

70.00 

Farm  wagon,  3}  by  10}  first  grade  wagon, 
14  by  12  box  and  seat. 

Manitoba 

106.00 

Mr.  KenyoD  and  Mr.  McCumber  addres^ied  the  Chnir. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Martlne  of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair).  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  la  recognized. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  I  simply  want  to  hold  the  floor.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  McCuMBKR.  Mr.  President,  with  the  i^ermlssion  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kenyon],  I  wish  to  answer  the  last  proposition  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Brown]. 

It  wonld  be  imiwsfilble  for  anyone  acquainted  with  the  conditions  along  the 
border  line  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  assert  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  the  same  in  each  section.  It  is  possible  that  the  coFt  of  producing  dairy 
products  may  be  very  similar  in  one  country  and  the  other  as  to  the  older  and 
eastern  sections,  but  the  Senator  must  take  Into  consideration  in  estimating  his 
cost  of  production  the  value  of  the  lands  and  the  improvements.  If  it  requires. 
under  the  present  conditions,  as  it  does  require,  practically  twice  as  much 
capital  to  be  invested  in  lands  in  Minnesota  or  North  Dakota  as  compared 
with  capital  invested  In  Canadian  lands— and  I  am  speaking  now  of  wheat 
lands— on  which  to  raise  their  crops,  and  if  it  is  demonstrated,  as  It  has  been 
in  all  of  the  evidence  given  before  us,  that  in  the  Saskatchewan,  in  the  Manitoba, 
and  in  the  Alberta  country  Just  as  valuable  crops  are  raised,  and,  in  fact  under 
present  conditions,  crops  of  considerably  more  value  are  raised  on  the  Canadian 
side,  the  Senator  can  easily  see  that  the  cost  of  production  on  this  side  must 
be  materially  greater  than  It  Is  on  the  other  side,  even  though  wages  should 
be  just  as  high  or  even  higher  on  the  other  side,  and  even  though  farm  ma- 
chinery might  be  just  as  high  or  even  higher. 

Mr.  Bbowk.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  Interrupt  him,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  farm  machinery  is  verj'  much  higher  across  the  line 

Mr.  McCuMBFA  It  is  somewhat  higher. 

Mr.  Bbown.  Very  much  higher. 

Mr.  McCtmber.  But  the  cost  of  farm  machinery,  in  estimating  profits  of  the 
farming  Industry,  Is  so  small,  at  least  the  difference  between  the  American 
and  Canadian  price  is  so  small  in  considering  It  as  capital  invested,  that  it 
could  hardly  be  taken  Into  consideration.  I  presume  that  freight  charges  in 
the  northwestern  Provinces  are  considerably  more  than  in  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  nearer  the  place  where  the  machines  are  manufactured,  and  therefore 
the  price  must  necessarily  be  higher  In  those  northwestern  Provinces;  but  sup- 
pose the  reaper,  which  Is  estimated  to  last  10  years,  costs  |15  or  $20  more,  that 
would  moan  $10  or  $15  more  spread  over  a  period  of  10  years  as  an  investment, 
and  that  would  be  so  small  that  the  Senator  would  scarcely  take  It  into  con- 
sideration as  a  basis  In  the  computation  of  profits.  But  when  you  buy  a  half 
section  of  land  In  my  State  at  $45  and  $50  an  acre,  whereas  the  Canadian 
farmer  can  buy  a  half  section  In  Saskatchewan  at  $20  and  $25  an  acre,  and  he 
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produces  In  value  just  as  much  off  of  the  Saskatchewan  land  as  you  do  off 
of  the  North  Dakota  land,  then  production  In  Saskatchewan  costs  very  much 
leFS  than  it  does  in  my  State.  So  you  are  not  equalizing  conditions,  because 
the  cost  of  labor  is  practically  the  same  and  the  cost  of  the  machinery  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  evidence  showed — and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it 
taken  before  the  Committee  on  Finance — ^and  I  think  both  sides.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  agreed  that,  considering  the  capital  employed,  it  does  cost 
con^iiderably  more  in  this  country  to  raise  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  than 
it  does  In  Canada ;  and  to  that  extent  we  are  asking  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  see  how  a  farmer  in  my  State  can  be  asked  to  sup- 
port the  Republican  policy  of  protection  if  he  is  to  have  no  protection  what- 
ever. We  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  fact  that  we  are  receiving  a  pro- 
tection of  from  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel  upon  our  wheat  in  that  section — I  am 
not  saying  they  are  receiving  it  down  in  Kansas  or  in  Nebraska,  but  we  are 

Mr.  Bbown.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  there 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Just  a  moment;  let  me  finish  the  sentence — and  we  are 
receiving  a  protection  of  from  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel  on  barley,  and  this  year, 
though  not  every  year,  about  30  cents  a  bushel  on  flax.  Having  demonstrated 
that  we  have  received  that  benefit,  we  are  going  to  lose  that  benefit  the  moment 
wheat  or  any  of  these  grains  can  pass  free  over  the  line. 

I  have  argued  with  the  people  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  in  Minnesota, 
In  Montana,  and  wherever  I  have  spoken  upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  support  the  Republican  policy  of  protection — first,  because  they  were 
receiving  a  direct  benefit,  and,  secondly,  because  by  building  up  the  home  indus- 
tries they  were  creating  a  market  which  would  gi^e  them  a  special  benefit — 
and  they  would  get  in  all  cases  a  direct  benefit  the  moment  that  our  consump- 
tion and  our  production  equalized  or  nearly  equalized  each  other.  If  I  now  say 
to  those  farmers,  "  Still  stand  by  the  Republican  doctrine  of  protection  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  your  home  industries,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
your  home  markets,  so  that  you  may  increase  the  demand  at  home.*'  will  not  the 
intelligent  farmer  of  my  State  reply  to  me,  "  I  am  not  building  up  that  home 
market  for  myself:  I  am  building  up  that  home  market  at  my  exclusive  expense 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  equally  near  that  market  and  who  can  have  the 
advantage  of  that  market  without  having  to  pay  for  it;  that  being  the  case,  then 
It  seems  to  nie  that  I  should  go  to  the  Democratic  idea  of  a  tariff  for  revalue 
only  and  let  it  be  levied  fairly*'?  That  seems  to  me  the  logical  position  in 
which  we  are  lilaced.  and  I  would  scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  Repub- 
licans of  my  State  to  vote  for  the  protective  policy  right  along  and  they  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  no  protection  upon  their  products.  I  would  rather 
be  forced  to  tell  them,  if  they  get  no  protection,  if  they  are  not  building  up  a 
market  for  themselves,  but  for  foreigners,  that  then  they  should  vote  for  a 
policy  which  will  bring  in  everything  that  they  purchase  Just  as  reasonably 
and  as  cheaply  as  It  is  po&sible  for  them  to  get  it. 

That  seems  to  be  the  logical  position  that  the  farmero  of  the  Northwest  most 
occupy  if  this  bill  goes  through  unless  we,  as  Republicans,  can  still  hold  out  to 
them  the  hope  that  when  the  Republicans  themselves  get  back  to  the  good  old 
common-sense  idea  of  a  universal  protection,  and  not  a  protection  of  manufac- 
turers at  the  expense  of  the  farming  public,  they  may  then  get  their  honest 
protection  and  grant  honest  protection  in  return  for  it. 

Mr.  Kenton.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  SeDate 
in  discussing  at  length  this  already  much-discussed  bill,  but  this  is  rather  a  quiet 
and  meditative  hour  when  the  usual  enthusiasm  over  the  discussion  seems  to 
have  somewhat  abated,  and  I  am  desirous  of  submitting  a  few  brief  obsenratioiiB. 
To  a  beginner  at  least  the  debates  in  this  Senate  are  of  great  interest 

On  legislative  questions  I  believe  we  should,  as  suggested  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Heyburn]  a  few  days  ago,  approach  debate  with  an  open  mind, 
free  from  prejudice,  with  no  preconceived  notions,  if  possible,  and  with  a  deeire 
only  to  seek  the  truth  and  the  right.  Otherwise,  what  is  the  use  of  debate ;  why 
waste  all  this  time?  I  have  tried  to  approach  in  this  way  this  very  important 
question. 

I  have  attended  the  hearings  of  the  Finance  Committee  religiously  and  listened 
to  nearly  all  of  this  extended  debate,  although  not  at  all  times  so  rellgioualy,  try- 
ing to  get  all  the  light  possible.  Sometimes  the  light  has  seemed  to  shine  rather 
dimly.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  wHl  work 
injury  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country;  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
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doabt  in  my  mind  on  that  question,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty»  as  a  represent- 
atlve  of  a  great  agricultural  State  whose  prosperity  is  entirely  dependent  on 
agrlcalture,  to  cast  my  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  Republican  Party  is  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  protective  tariff — a 
tariff  which  sliall  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad  and  no  mora  It  is  not  committed  as  a  party,  in  my  Judgment,  to  the 
high  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  woolen  schedule,  the  cotton  schedule,  or  the  steel 
schedule  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

My  great  predecessor.  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  in  my  humble  Judgment  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  statenmen  who  ever  sat  in  this  body,  gave  the  best  energy  of  his 
life,  and,  in  my  opinion,  practically  life  itself,  in  the  great  fight  he  made  for 
cheaper  clothing  for  the  American  people  in  his  attack  on  the  high  woolen  duties 
of  the  Pnyne-Aldrich  bill,  and  went  to  his  death  fighting  a  battle  for  the  people 
as  much  as  any  soldier  on  the  bnttie  field  ever  did.  As  to  this  schedule,  it  has 
been  conceded  In  our  tmrty  from  tbe  President  down  that  the  rates  on  woolen 
goods  were  too  high;  that  the  woolen  schedule  was  indefensible.  Why,  then, 
should  they  not  be  lowered,  and  why  not  now?  Why  should  further  tribute  be 
exacted  from  the  laborer  and  the  farmer  and  all  the  American  people  by  these 
excessive  duties  on  the  clothes  they  must  have?  Ordinarily  it  would  be  wise  to 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  information  from  the  Tariff  Board  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  production  at  home  nnd  abroad.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Republican  majority  In  the  Senate  has  light  enough  on  this  subject  to  formu- 
late a  bill  reducing  tbe  tnriff  on  woolen  goods  in  conformity  with  tbe  Republican 
doctrine    Why  is  this  not  fully  as  important  as  the  reciprocity  bill? 

The  farmer  has  stood  by  the  Republican  Party  and  its  tariff  policy  loyally  and 
with  steadfastness,  in  storm  and  In  sunshine.  The  returns  from  the  farm  pre- 
cincts after  supi)er  on  election  night  have  always  been  consoling  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  enabled  the  Republican  candidate  to  enjoy  a  restful  night  The 
farmer  is  willing  thnt  the  tariff  be  revised  along  the  lines  of  Republican  policy, 
farm  products  as  well  as  manufactured  products,  but  he  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
proposition  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  shall  not  be  of  equal  application; 
that  it  shall  apply  only  to  the  manufiicturer.  He  believes  that  if  it  is  to  exist 
for  the  manufacturer,  it  should  also  exist  for  the  farmer.  If  the  tariff  is  to  be 
taken  off  of  what  he  sells,  he  believes  it  should  also  be  taken  off  of  what  he  buys. 
He  believes  In  an  equitable  application  of  this  doctrine  or  no  application  at  all. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  exactly  the  same  consideration  as  the  manufacturer, 
and  tbe  manufacturer  tbe  same  as  the  farmer.  Neither  bus  any  particular  right 
to  tariff  duties.  Tbey  are  given  as  a  piirt  of  a  supi)oae(lly  wise  |)olicy  to  develop 
our  industries  tind  preserve  our  market  for  our  own  ]>eople. 

We  now  have  a  Tnriff  Board  investigating  the  differeuc^e  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  home  and  n broad.  I  trust  we  may  soon  have  a  permanent  tariff  com- 
mission, eliminating  tbe  question  entirely  fnmi  i)oIitics.  It  Is  a  business,  a  com- 
mercial question,  and  should  have  no  place  in  ])oIltics.  What  strange  bedfellows 
It  makes  In  |N>litics !  It  partakes  souiewhnt  of  the  amusing  to  see  the  free-trade 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Willianisj  and  tbe  high-tariff  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Penrose]  blowing  out  the  gas  and  crawling  under  the  same 
political  counteriwne. 

The  ctmiplaint  of  the  day  is  tbe  high  (*<>st  of  living.  It  has  been  argued  by 
some  that  the  pur|K>se  of  the  present  bill  was  to  re<iuce  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  President,  as  I  undoixtand  it.  has  not  claimed  that  it  will  re<liice  the  cost 
of  living,  but  that,  in  his  Judgment,  it  will  pn^vent  further  increase,  at  least  for 

mwhile. 

We  ar*>  living  in  an  extra vasrant  agi\  We  are  money  mad  and  racing  through 
life  at  a  neck-breaking  luce.  piling  up  fortune  on  fortune;  men  worth  millions 
striving  for  more,  never  stopping  to  think  that  there  is  no  pocket  in  the  shroud* 
The  rich  are  Haunting  tb4*ir  riches  in  the  faces  of  the  poor.  We  see  some  of  our 
citlsens  at  the  coronation  of  a  King  endeavor  to  outdo  the  aristocracy  of  Europe, 
even  to  the  wearing  of  knee  breeches,  if  necessary,  to  properly  ape  royalty. 

We  see  a  buiuirotl  and  twenty  tbousainu  dollar  organ  nt  the  oiiening  of  a 
millt»naire*s  home  in  New  York  and  a  long  line  of  hungry  men  at  midnight  in  the 
Ksmo  city,  constituting  the  bread  line.  (>irls  working  in  stores  for  $5  a  week, 
and  the  ptoprielor  of  Kuch  stores  dying  imd  leaving  millions  to  musevims.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  i>eople  of  the  country  are  restless?  The  problem  of  the 
control  of  great  wealth  is  the  most  imiNU'taut  pn>bl«in  of  the  hour  and  the  one 
tluit  should  receive  our  .itt(Mition.     Would  that  we  might  get  away  from  the 
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racking,  iiever-ceaging,  wearying  coniinerclalism  of  the  day  and  think  less  of 
iicqniring  wealth. 

But  the  farmer  is  not  attending  coronations  or  paying  for  hundred-thonsand- 
dollar  organs.  He  is  nor  spending  the  summer  in  yachting  and  is  not  starting 
on  tours  to  Europe.  It  is  true  he  takes  the  family  and  goes  to  the  circus  once 
in  awhile,  but  he  does  not  indulge  in  vulgar  displays  of  wealth.  The  farmer  is 
not  growing  rich  outside  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  his  land.  He  is  not 
responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  He  is  not  giving  away  libraries  or 
museums  or  endowing  colleges  with  millions.  He  is  working  from  early  mom 
till  late  at  night  in  the  Pun  and  in  the  rain.  His  is  a  life  of  hardship,  trial,  and 
toil,  but  nevertheless  full  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  his  toil  and  labor  and 
hardship  make  for  the  best  citizenship.  Free  rural-mail  delivery  and  the  tele- 
phone have  eased  somewhat  the  life  of  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  wife.  Men 
from  manufacturing  States  are  legislating  concerning  him,  many  of  whom  do 
not  know  whether  a  hydraulic  ram  is  used  to  pump  water  or  whether  its  activi- 
ties are  directed  toward  propagating  a  better  grade  of  sheep. 

But  the  farmer  is  not  a  complaining  man.  Though  the  heat  may  burn  up  his 
crops  at  times,  though  floods  may  come  and  devastate  his  fields,  he  goes  on  con- 
tentedly, perservlng,  improving  his  home,  educating  his  children,  making  the 
world  better.  He  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation  and  saves  it  in  every  crisis. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  farmer 
in  his  fascinating  book  of  the  story  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
farmer  at  the  bridge  at  Concord  and  the  shot  that  echoed  far,  and  also  the 
farmer  at  Bennington.  It  is  true  that  the  farmer  has  always  saved  the  Nation 
in  its  hour  of  ijeril.  It  was  true  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  it  was  true  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  will  always  be  true  in  every  crisis  in  our  national  life. 

Trusts  and  combinations  are  res)K)nsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living;  not  the 
farmer.  Let  us  grapple  with  them  if  we  want  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  farmer  has  stood  for  a  protective  tariff  all  these  years;  has  bel!eved  in 
planting  the  factory  beside  the  farm,  and  thought  in  doing  this  he  was  helping 
to  build  up  a  great  home  market  and  benefiting  the  entire  Nation:  and  all  he 
asks  now,  and  all  he  ever  will  ask,  is  that  the  protective  tariff  laws  be  of  equal 
operation.  He  Is  not  asking  for  governmental  favors — merely  equal  treatment 
This,  he  insiFts,  is  justice,  and  this  he  will  have.  When  trusts  and  combinations 
are  controlled,  when  the  law  of  competition  shall  again  be  enthroned,  the  cost 
of  living  will  be  reduced,  and  not  till  then.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  we  should  be  in  a  hurry  to  adjourn.  I  do  not  understand  the  cry  that 
business  is  disturbed  by  Congress  remaining  in  session.  It  must  be  peculiar 
business  that  is  disturbed  by  the  exercise  of  governmental  constitutional  rights. 
Many  important  matters  demand  attention.  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
remain  in  session  and  grapple  with  the  trust  problem.  I  have  been  strongly  in 
hopes  that  we  might  enac^  some  adequate  pension  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
men  who  freely  offered  their  lives  for  their  country,  and  I  would  gladly  stay 
here  until  December  to  secure  pension  legislation. 

We  must  get  back  to  more  simple  living  in  this  country.  We  have  forgotten 
how  to  practice  economy ;  have  forgotten  it  in  the  Government.  I  have  thought 
that  the  Seur.te  might  well  commence  to  teach  to  the  country  a  leraon  in 
economy  by  abolishing  a  lot  of  useless  commissions.  We  are  surrounded  on 
evei^  hand  by  commissions:  commissions  to  the  right  of  us:  commissions  to  the 
left  of  us.  Canadian  Boundary  Commission,  Mexican  Boundary  CommissloD. 
Monetary  Commission,  filled  for  the  most  part  by  those  who  have  been  repudi- 
ated by  their  constituencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  by  representing,  in  part,  a  great  agricultural 
State,  in  many  respects  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union.  In  1910  it  stood  third 
in  the  value  of  crops  raised,  exceeded  only  by  the  empire  of  Texas  and  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Blaine,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  upon 
being  asked  by  some  friends  from  England,  who  were  making  a  tour  of  the 
United  States,  what  was  the  most  essential  thing  for  them  to  see,  promptly 
responded  that  no  matter  what  else  they  missed  that  they  must  not  neglect  to 
ride  across  Iowa  in  the  daytime,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  harvest  season. 

The  production  of  Iowa  farm  crops  at  the  farm  last  year  was.  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  in  round  numbers,  $328,677.5001 
The  value  of  domestic  animal's  on  the  farms  the  same  year  was  $392,589,190. 
making  a  total  value  of  farm  crops  and  domestic  animals  on  the  farms  of 
Iowa  last  year  of  $721,266,690. 
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A  CHirn  crop  of  343.870.(100  bushels,  worth  at  the  fiirui  $123,792,000,  ranking 
seconcl  in  production  of  com.  or  11  per  cent  of  nil  corn  rained  in  the  United 
States. 

Milch  cows,  valued  at  |f)6,520.0(H.K  ranlwing  second  in  the  number  and  value  of 
niilch  C0W8,  7.2  i^er  cent  of  all  cows  in  the  United  States. 

Cattle  other  than  milch  cows,  value  $180,164,000.  ranking  second  in  the 
value  of  cattle,  exceeded  only  by  Texas. 

Hogs,  $73,280,000.  ranking  first  in  hog  prcnluction.  producing  16.8  per  cent  of 
:ill  hogs  produced  in  the  Unitetl  States. 

Hay.  $36,188,000,  ranking  fourth  among  the  States. 

Horses,  $173,640,000.  ranking  second  in  value  among  the  States. 

Oats,  value  $48,889.(KiO.  ranking  first  among  the  States  and  raising  16^  per 
cent  of  all  oats  raised  in  the  United  SUites. 

Potatoes,  $7,344,000.  ranking  eighth  among  States  in  this. 

Poultry,  $12,270,000.  near  if  not  In  first  place. 

The  value  of  the  gold  production  in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  in 
1909  was  $99,232.0(K).  almost  ecjualed  by  the  value  of  the  hogt:  raised  in  Iowa 
in  a  single  year. 

The  value  of  pig-iron  produoMou  in  1(K)9  was  $254,000,000,  about  the  value 
of  com  and  hogs  in  Iowa. 

Uop|>er  production,  $124.00(K000.  about  equal  to  the  com  crop  of  Iowa. 

Lumber  production  of  the  United  St^ttes.  $510,576,000,  two  hundred  million 
U*8H  than  the  (combined  value  of  Iowa  crops  and  domestic  animals. 

Our  agricultural  college  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  the  Iowa  State  fair 
has  no  peer.    • 

It  is  not  only  in  agricultural  prmliicts  tliat  our  State  is  great,  but  also  in  the 
quality  of  her  citizenship.  "In  all  that  is  good,  Iowa  affords  the  best.**  **  Iowa, 
the  affections  of  her  people,  like  the  rivers  of  her  borders,  flow  on  to  an  insepa- 
rable union.**  We  have  assisted  in  populating  California,  Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  other  Western  States,  and  Ijouisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  other  Southern  States  are  indebted  to  us  for  large  numbers  of  their 
best  citiiens. 

No  industry  within  the  borders  of  Iowa  can  prosper  if  the  farmer  does  not. 

I  have  been  charged  with  giving  ear  to  the  voice  of  my  State  on  this  question. 
To  this  I  plead  guilty  and  offer  no  apology.  I  will  cease  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  my  State  when  I  cease  to  consult  the  wishes  of  my  people  on 
legislative  matters.  I  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  ascertain  on  this 
question  the  real  interests  of  my  State  and  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  highest  grade  citizenship  of  which  any  State  can  boast — a  citizen- 
ship which  shares  with  Nebraska  the  honor  of  having  the  least  per  cent  of 
Illiteracy  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

This  question  is  merely  one  of  barter  and  trade — a  commercial  agreement 
It  does  not  involve  any  great  moral  issue.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
Its  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  my  State,  it  Is  my  duty,  as  I  see 
It,  to  resolve  that  doubt  in  favor  of  those  Interests  and  vote  against  the  pact, 
and  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr,  Hetburn,  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Thoenton.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESiniifG  Offkkr.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  raises  the  question  of 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.    The  Secretary'  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Bourne.  Bradey,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bristow,  Bryan,  Bum- 
bam,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crawford,  Culberson, 
Collom,  Curtis,  Davis,  Dixon,  Foster,  Gore,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybnm, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Kenyon,  Lippitt,  Lodge,  McCumber,  McLean, 
Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nelson,  Newlands,  Oliver, 
OTennan,  Page,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Pomwene,  Shively,  Smoot,  Stone, 
Sutherland,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Thornton,  Townsend,  Warren,  Wetmore,  Wil- 
liams, and  Works. 

The  PuESiDiRo  Officer.  Fifty-four  Senators  have  responded  to  their  names. 
A  qnomm  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

Mr.  Stone  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bbi^tow.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment  while  I  ask  for  tht 
pabllcation  of  a  document? 

Mr.  Stohc  I  yield. 
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Mr.  Bristow.  On  the  14th  instant  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cum- 
mhiB]  submitted  an  amendment  to  the  bill  relating  to  paragraph  347  of 
Schedule  J.  He  left  with  me  some  tables  which  he  desires  shall  be  printed. 
The  tables'  show  a  comparison  of  the  duties  under  his  amendment  with  the 
present  law.    I  ask  that  they  be  printed. 

The  Pbesidino  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Kansas  desire  to  have  the 
tables  printed  as  a  document,  or  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  Bbistow.  To  be  printed  as  a  document  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  pending 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  offered. 
(S.  Doc.  No.  68.) 

The  Presiding  Officer.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  order  to  print  will  be 
entered.    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Stone.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  thinlc  it  is  not  a  question  of  yielding,  but  I  do  not  desire  to 
interfere  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  taking  the  floor  at  this  time.  I  had 
the  floor  when  the  question  of  a  quorum  was  faised,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  obliged  for  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  asked  why  a  Democrat  should  suppon 
this  reciprocity  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  agreement  umde  between  the  chief 
executive  officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  a  measufe  proposed  by 
the  President,  nnd  that  it  Is  therefore  a  Republican  administration  measure, 
and  because  of  that  the  question  is  asked,  Why  should  a  Democrat  support  it? 

In  answering  that  I  begin  by  saying  that  that  view  is  exceedingly  narrow 
and  partisan.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  lived  long  enough  and  been  long 
enough  identifled  with  public  affairs  to  have  passed  beyond  the  point  when  I 
will  refuse  to  support  a  measure  which  I  believe  to  be  in  itself  wise  and 
beneficent  simply  and  only  because  it  is  supported  or  has  even  been  propoe^ 
by  some  man  or  men  with  whom  I  am  not  politically  affiliated.  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  when  a  measure  comes  to  me  approved  by  any  resiwnsible  Republi- 
can authority  I  receive  it  under  suspicion  and  subject  it  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 
I  do  that  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  having  leariuMl  from  a  long  experience  that 
it  is  wise  to  be  wary  and  cautious  In  handling  whatever  comes  from  that  source. 
However,  I  have  reached  the  point  when  I  am  no  longer  prepared  to  say  with 
absolute  confidence  that  nothing  good  can  come  out  of  even  this  political 
Nazareth.  American  statesmanship  has  indeed  fallen  to  a  low  plane  when  men 
elevated  to  great  official  stations,  and  who  are  supposed  by  their  constituencies 
to  be  big  enough  to  hold  the  commissions  with  which  they  are  honored,  decide 
all  questions  on  purely  partisan  lines,  and  do  this  without  regard  to  the  merits 
of  any  question  before  them  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may  believe  that 
some  particular  proiwsition  submitted  to  them  would  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare.    That  is  enough  to  say  in  that  behalf. 

But,  Mr.  President,  In  this  particular  Instance  the  um.st  partisan  of  I>enio- 
crats  need  not  have  any  scruple  about  supiwrting  this  measure,  for  in  Its 
essential  features  It  embodies  an  old  and  well -recognized  Democratic  policy. 
The  other  day  the  able  and  discriminating  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Clark] 
declared  that  this  bill  before  the  Senate  was  a  DeuM)cratic  measure,  not  a  Re- 
publican measure;  and  other  Republican  Senators  have  made  like  declarations 
with  equal  emphasis.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  these  declara- 
tions— by  which  I  mean  I  will  not  stop  to  debate  with  any  Senator  whether 
this  reciprocity  agreement  is  more  expressive  of  Democratic  Party  policy  than 
of  Republican  Party  policy.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  of  sufficient  Importance 
to  waste  time  upon.  I  do  know  that  great  Republican  leaders  and  Republican 
national  conventions  in  recent  years  have  declared  in  favor  of  making  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  with  other  countries,  and  especially  with  other 
countries  on  the  'Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  do  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  stood  against  the  idea  of  commercially  isolating  this  country  or 
of  unduly  circumscribing  its  commercial  opportunities^  and  has  stood  for  wider 
and  freer  trade  relations  with  the  balance  of  the  world  than  we  now  enjoy 
or  have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  The  Democratic  Party  has  always  stood 
for  promoting,  within  every  reasonable  limit,  the  easy  interchange  of  onr 
Industrial  products  with  those  of  other  countries,  and  for  that  reason,  amonc 
other  reasons,  the  Democratic  Party  has  opposed  levying  duties  upon  Imports 
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BO  high  as  unnet'essarily  to  embarrass  this  Interchange  of  products,  and  has 
always  advocated  such  trade  agreements,  especially  with  American  natlonaii- 
tiefl,  as  would  be  recipr(K*ally  beneficial.  That  is  an  old  Democratic  doctrine. 
And  so  viewing  this  measure  from  the  standi>oint  of  a  Democrat  I  am  bound 
to  Bay  that  any  effort  made  by  our  Government  to  extend  and  liberalize  the 
trade  relations  between  this  country  and  Canada  or  between  this  country  and 
any  of  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  us,  through  the  instrumentality  of  treaties 
or  commercial  agreements,  or  by  any  legitimate  means,  would  be  strictly  in 
line  with  Democratic  policy  and  precedent.  I  could  not  therefore  secure  mr 
own  consent  to  antagonize  any  well-considered  movement  in  this  direction 
simply  because  that  particular  movement  was  originated  and  put  in  form  by  a 
Republican  President. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  question  now 
before  the  Senate — that  is,  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement — is  as  nearly 
a  nonpartisan  question  as  we  have  had  before  Congress  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  ought  to  treat  it  from  that  standpoint  In  the  name  of  heaven,  can  we 
have  no  quefltion  here  of  a  nonpartisan  character?  If  I  should  speak  as  a 
partisan  I  might  say  I  would  have  been  pleased  if  this  whole  matter  had  been 
postponed  until  after  the  next  election,  so  that  it  might  have  been  taken  up 
by  a  Democratic  President,  and  thus  had  behind  it  the  prestige  of  a  party 
known  to  have  been  always  heartily  and  honestly  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
real  and  wide-reaching  commercial  reciprocity.  If  that  had  been  done,  I  think 
that  an  agreement  far  wider  in  scope  and  of  far  greater  meaning  and  import 
than  the  one  now  before  us  would  have  been  entered  into  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  However,  we  have  this  agreement  before  us,  and  although  it 
is  imperfect  In  some  reH])ei't8  and  falls  short  of  what  it  should  be,  I  hold 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to  reject  it  and  thus  put  obstacle^ 
in  the  way  and  add  to  the  difficulty  of  future  negotiations.  I  am  in  favor  of 
unrestricted  free  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  I  Indulge 
the  belief  that  within  the  next  few  years,  under  a  Democratic  administration, 
we  will  have  unrestricted  free  trade  l>etween  the  Provinces  of  Canada  and  the 
States  of  this  Union.  This  agreement,  negotiated  by  President  Taft,  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  congratulate  him  that,  considering  his  environ* 
ments,  he  had  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  take  that  step.  The  Democrats  of  the 
Senate,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Representative^ 
will  do  their  part  in  api^roving  this  work  of  the  President.  Later  on,  when  we 
have  greater  |H)wer  ami  opinirtunity,  we  will  take  up  the  work  where  the 
President  Is  coui|)elled  to  leave  it  and  carry  it  forward  to  a  fuller  and  better 
fruition. 

Mr.  President,  there  ought  to  be  absolute  freedom,  unhampered  by  burden- 
some trade  restrictions,  in  the  exchange  of  all  things  produced  in  Canada  and 
in  the  United  States.  The  commercial  and  trade  relations  between  tbeee 
States  and  the  Canadian  Provinces  should  be  in  no  essential  particular  differ- 
ent from  that  which  obtains  between  our  States  themselves.  Lying  there  to 
the  north  of  us  is  that  great  empire,  rich  in  natural  resources  and  possessing 
wonderful  industrial  FNtKHlbllitles.  It  Is  a  new  country  for  the  most  part,  but 
It  la  growing  apace  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Good  people — industrious,  law- 
abiding,  home-loving  people — are  pouring  into  Canada  from  the  best  countries 
of  Europe  and  from  the  United  States.  Their  people  and  ours  are  homogeneoob 
and  congenial.  But  Canada  is  not  moving  forward  unaccompanied.  We  still 
have  in  our  Western  States  vast  areas  of  unsettled  and  undeveloped  territory, 
and  millions  of  good  people  are  coming  to  us  as  well  as  to  Canada  from  the 
beat  countries  of  the  world,  and  among  them  thousands  are  coming  from 
Canada.  We  grow  and  grow  right  along  by  the  side  of  each  other,  having 
the  same  habits  of  life,  pursuing  the  same  industries  in  the  same  way,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  akin  by  blood  and  fellowship,  and  liaving  Uie  same 
ciTiliiation  upon  the  aame  high  Bcale. 

Why  should  we  therefore  erect  arbitrary  and  unnatural  trade  barriers  be- 
tween these  two  peoples?  Let  Canada  grow  and  grow  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
cheer  her  on,  so  long  as  her  progress  la  sound  and  sane.  So  will  we  grow  even 
faster  as  a  whole,  even  though  the  per  cent  of  our  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  can  not  be  so  great  As  the  tide  of  Canadian  development  swellB  and 
advances,  so  will  her  demand  for  our  products  increase.  The  millions  who 
will  come  to  people  her  plains  and  build  her  towna  and  cities  must  buy  horsea, 
cattle,  and  other  live  stock;  must  buy  farm  machinery;  must  buy  Btmctural 
material;  must  buy  all  kind  of  things  from  somebody  somewhere.  It  la  evi- 
dent from  the  very  nature  of  the  situation  that  with  free  trade  between  the 
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two  countries  Canadians  would  not  go  across  the  sea  to  purchase  supplies  if 
they  could  buy  them  substauthilly  as  cheap  almost  at  the  very  threshhold  of 
their  homes.  Nor  would  we  go  a<rross  the  sea  to  buy  what  we  could  better  boy 
in  Canada.  Free  trade  between  our  own  States  has  been  one  of  the  boasted 
and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  our  governmental,  economic,  and 
Industrial  system.  We  have  46  sovereignties,  with  90,000,000  of  people,  but 
we  are  so  organized  that  industrially  and  comnierciaily  we  are  as  one.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  newer  States  of  the  great  West  has  not  retarded  the 
development  of  the  older  States.  On  the  contrary.  th»s  marvelous  western  de- 
velopment of  ours  has  served  to  stimulate  and  accelerate  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  older  Eastern  States.  So  it  will  be  when  Canada  and  the  United 
States  clasp  hands  and  move  together  In  the  onwanl  march  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  achievement.  I  believe  when  that  day  come.s  it  will  mark  an  era  of 
progress  that  will  be  set  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  annals 
of  time,  and  I  believe  it  will,  from  the  start  to  the  end,  be  equally  beneficial  to 
both  countries. 

When  this  movement  is  worked  out  and  this  commercial  alliance  between 
these  two  nations  consummated  there  will  be  a  iwwer,  and  an  ever-growing 
power,  here  in  North  America  that  will  stand  potential,  aye.  and  dominant,  for 
the  advancement  of  all  things  most  promotive  of  the  world's  wellbeing.  Thi.« 
is  a  great  step  we  are  taking  in  the  march  of  human  progress.  The  Republican 
President  has  put  himself  on  the  right  side  of  this  great  progressive  movement : 
the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  has  put  itself  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  on  the  same  side;  and  it  would  be  pitiful  indeed  if  the  Senate — and  worse 
than  pitiful  if  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate — should  stand  as  a  stumbling  block 
across  the  pathway  of  this  mighty  and  far-reaching  movement. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  inviting  theme  for  discussion  and  much  could 
be  said  about  it,  but  in  the  interest  of  economizing  time  I  will  not  further  pursue 
the  general  and  greater  aspects  of  the  subject.  I  turn  now  to  another  phase  of 
the  question. 

It  has  been  asked  why  a  Democratic  Senator  should  vote  against  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  to  the  pending  bill,  since  Democrats  almost 
unanimously  agree  to  the  essential  features  of  many  of  these  amendments. 
Why  do  Senators  on  this  side  stand  against  such  amendments?  I  will  answer 
that  question.  In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  is  the 
only  Democratic  body  in  the  whole  Government,  made  a  legislative  program  for 
this  session  which  we  think  a  wise  program.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  taken  a  course  which  so  far,  in  our  judgment,  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  country.  This  is  a  House  bill,  and  the  House  refused  to  amend  the  bill 
and  passed  it  unamended  by  a  large  majority.  Many  of  the  same  amendments 
which  have  been  here  proposed  were,  at  least  in  their  essential  features, 
offered  in  the  House — amendments  embodying  the  principal  features  of  bills 
afterwards  separately  enacted  by  the  House  itself — but  were  voted  down  by 
that  body  as  amendments  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives favored  an  enlargement  of  the  free  list,  for  the  House  passed  a  bill 
of  that  kind.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  House  of  Representatives  favored  a 
substantial  downward  revision  ^of  the  woolen  schedule,  for  the  House  passed 
that  kind  of  a  bill.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  House  of  Representatives  favors 
a  downward  reylsion  of  the  cotton  schedule  and  a  downward  revision  of  other 
schedules.  Yet  that  body  refused  to  attach  amendments  covering  those 
schedules  to  the  reciprocity  bill,  and  in  so  doing  did  wisely. 

We  have  thought  upon  this  side — and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  general  judg- 
ment of  Democratic  Senators — ^that  we  should  adhere  to  the  program  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  this  particular,  because  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  wise  program,  and  because  we  believe  it  has  the  approval  of 
the  American  electorate — at  least  of  the  Democratic  part  of  the  American 
electorate.  Moreover,  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Works]  said  this  morning,  the  amendments  proposed  have  been  offered  by 
the  enemies  of  this  bill,  not  one  amendment  being  offered  by  a  friend  of  the 
bill.  Long  ago  we  were  taught  to  "Beware  of  Greeks  bearing  gifts.**  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Senators  opposed  to  the  measure  have  offered  amendments 
In  bad  faith,  but.  without  questioning  motives,  I  think  it  wise  to  adhere  to 
the  view  that  it  is  ordinarily  dangerous  in  legislative  procedure  to  follow  the 
lead  of  those  who  desire  to  defeat  the  thing  you  desire  yourself  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  tentative  international  agreement.  The  bill  before  n« 
is  not  ordinary  legislation  and  does  not  come  before  us  as  such.    A  tentative 
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agreement  has  been  made  between  these  two  countries,  and  that  agreement  la 
submitted  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  made  to  the  legislative  bodies  of 
both  countries  for  ratification.  It  was  asked  by  the  representatives  of  l)oth 
countries  that  the  agreement  as  made  should  in  both  countries  be  crysialltxed 
into  the  form  of  law.  To  be  sure,  the  legislative  body  of  either  Government  can 
modify  it,  can  take  from  or*  add  to  it  and  can  do  that  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  instance,  we  could,  on  our  part,  amend  it  so  as  to  make  and  require  some 
additional  reciprocal  concession ;  and  we  might,  on  our  part,  give  to  Canada  as 
a  gratuity  and  without  consideration  something  that  Canada  has  not  and  does 
not  ask  for,  and  this  latter,  in  fact,  is  what  most  of  these  amendments  offered  by 
the  enemies  of  the  bill  propose  to  do.  But,  Mr.  President,  when  we  once  break 
the  line  that  has  stood  here  in  favor  of  this  agreement  upon  its  merits  we  open 
the  door  to  a  flood  of  amendments  that  may  pour  in  and  destroy  nil  hope  of  the 
agre^nent  being  ratified,  either  by  the  Congress  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

All  know  that  every  amendment  made  to  this  bill  by  the  Senate  must  go  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  the  concurrence  of  the  House  must  be 
had.  If  we  enter  upon  the  work  of  adding  tariff  revision  to  this  reciprocity  bill, 
who  knows  where  It  will  lead  to ;  and  what  assurance  have  we  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  consent  fo  the  amendments  or  that  an  agreement  respecting 
them  could  be  reached  In  conference?  If  we  add  amendments  such  ss  have  been 
proposed  and  such  as  would  probably  follow,  what  assurance  have  we  that  the 
President,  who  is  a  part  of  the  lawmaking  power,  would  consent?  Who  knows 
whether  he  would  approve  or  veto  such  a  bill?  If  we  make  wholesale  amend- 
ments, what  assurance  have  we  that  the  Parliament  of  Canada  will  consent  to 
them? 

All  three  of  thef>e  must  agree — that  is,  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  of  Canada— or  else  the 
agreement  f^lls. 

Nor  is  that  all.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some  of  these  amendments  to  add  to 
this  bill  some  general  revision  of  our  tariff  laws.  It  has  been  proposed  to  grant 
to  Canada,  without  consideration,  additional  trade  benefits  that  Canada  did  not 
ask  for  and  which  were  not  embodied  In  the  agreement  as  made.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  grant  to  Canada  the  right  to  bring  numerous  other  articles 
not  covered  by  the  agreement  Into  the  United  States  free  or  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  duty,  and  we  have  been  asked  why  Canada  should  object  to  that. 
For  example,  under  the  agreement  as  made  a  lower  rate  of  duty  is  put  upon 
meat  than  that  prescribed  by  the  general  law.  and  a  lower  rate  of  duty  is  put 
upon  flour  than  that  prescribed  by  the  general  law.  and  the  same  Is  true  with 
reapect  to  numerous  other  articles  produced  In  both  countries;  and  the  question 
has  been  asked  why  Canada  should  object  to  the  United  States  now  conceding  to 
her  the  unrequited  privilege  of  bringing  In  free  of  duty  these  productions  of  the 
Dominion  upon  which  the  agreement  merely  lowers  the  duty.  If  we  saw  proper 
by  an  additional  section  to  the  bill  to  offer  to  Canada  free  entry  into  our  markets 
for  such  of  her  productions  as  under  the  agreement  are  made  taxable,  it  might 
l>e  that  Canada  would  not  object ;  but  It  might  be  that  some  other  country  would 
object  if  not  accorded  the  snme  right  as  to  the  particular  things  covered  by  such 
concession. 

We  have  commercial  agreements  or  treaties  with  other  nations  in  which  are 
written  what  Is  known  as  the  favored-nation  clause — by  which  I  mean  we  have 
agreements  with  other  nations  to  the  effect  that  they  shall  have  the  same  rights 
of  entry  Into  our  markets  and  of  trade  with  our  people  that  are  accorded  to  the 
most  fivored  nation.  If,  without  consideration,  without  a  quid  pro  quo,  we 
should  concede  to  Canada  the  privilege  of  entering  our  markets  for  this,  that,  or 
the  other  production  of  that  country,  entirely  outside  of  this  agreement,  it 
Mems  to  me  that  other  nations  having  commercial  treaties  with  us  of  the  character 
of  which  I  have  spoken  not  only  could  complain,  but  could  charge  us  with  bad 
faith  and  with  an  effort  to  evade  our  obligation  unless  we  accorded  like  con- 
cessions to  them,  and  that  would  lead  to  endless  confusion  and  to  all  kinds  of 
International  complications. 

Mr.  President,  all  such  things  as  these  are  involved,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
voted  against  these  amendments  have  voted  in  that  way,  not  because  In  many, 
perhaps  in  most,  instances  we  were  opposed  to  the  amendments  themselves — or 
opposed  to  what  on  their  face  they  proposed  to  accomplish — but  because  we 
were  opposed  to  encumbering  this  bill  with  these  complications,  and  thus  Imperil- 
ing not  only  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  probably  the  passage  of  any  and  all 
remedial  tariff  legislation  by  this  Congress.    That  was  the  position  taken  by  the 
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House,  and  that  has  been  the  position  of  practically  all  Democratic  Senators. 
Of  course  we  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  think  we  are  right 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  this  bill  whether  we  get  any  other  legislation  at  this 
session  or  not.  If  I  knew  at  this  moment  that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to  pass 
the  House  free-list  bill  or  any  free-list  bill,  or  the  House  woolen  bill  or  any 
woolen  bill,  or  any  other  bill  revising  any  tariff  schedule,  I  would  still  be  for 
this  measure  on  its  own  merits.  I  am  therefor  opposed  to  saddling  this  meas- 
ure with  other  legislative  suggestions  or  propositions,  however  seemingly  meri- 
torious in  themselves,  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  endanger  not  only  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  before  the  Senate,  but  probably  endanger  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  any  remedial  tariff  legislation  whatever.  When  this  bill  is  out 
of  the  way  we  can  then  take  up  these  other  measures  and  dispose  of  them. 
That  has  been  our  view  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  We  Democrats  who  have 
taken  the  course  I  have  indicated,  and  with  which  the  Senate  is  fandliar,  will 
take  up  these  other  measures  as  soon  ns  we  have  disposed  of  the  one  now  in 
hand,  and  then  we  will  challenge  the  good  faith  of  those  who  have  manifested 
such  acute  anxiety  to  reform  our  domestic  tariff  laws  by  tacking  amendments 
on  to  this  bill  to  which  they  are  confessedly  opposed.  The  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  and  the  progressive  or  insurgent  Republicans,  who  profess  to  be  ardently 
in  favor  of  tariff  reductions,  are  in  control  of  this  Senate,  if  they  care  to  ex- 
ercise their  Joint  power.  We  can  stay  here  as  long  as  we  want  to  stay,  even  If 
need  be  until  the  Christmas  bells  shall  ring,  and  longer,  too ;  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  staying  here  until  legislation  such  as  the  country  demands,  and  upon  which 
this  great  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  was  chosen,  has  been  enacted. 
It  is  said  the  President  called  us  here  for  one  purpose — to  pass  this  reciprocity 
bill.  That  may  be,  and,  if  so,  it  was  a  good  purpose,  and  I  approve  what  be 
did ;  but  since  we  are  here  I  am  in  favor  of  staying  until  we  are  ready  to  leave. 
[Laughter.]  We  will  pass  this  bill;  but  we  will  take  our  own  time,  without 
reference  to  the  wish  or  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive  or  anybody  else,  and  stay 
here  until  we  think  the  time  has  come  to  adjourn.  The  will  and  welfare  of  the 
people  are  more  important  than  that  of  the  President.  It  is  now  up  to  our  in- 
surgent— I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  our  progressive — ^Republican  friends. 

I  have  been  accused,  along  with  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Williams]  and  others,  with  being  in  some  sort  of  alliance  with  the  White  House. 
Well,  I  do  not  deny  it;  it  is  not  worth  denying. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  presume  the  Senator  from  Missouri  means  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  says  we  were  accused  in  a  Pickwickian  sense  Well^ 
it  is  this  sort  of  an  alliance :  I  am  for  this  bill — for  this  reciprocity  agreement — 
and  in  supporting  it  I  am  with  the  President.  I  approve  of  what  he  has  done, 
and  I  am  supporting,  not  the  President,  but  the  measure,  and  would  be  for  It 
whether  he  were  for  it  or  against  it.  I  think  the  fact  that  he  is  for  it  is  a  cause 
for  congratulation,  and  if  his  great  influence  can  sway  some  of  his  Republican 
brethren  to  vote  for  this  wise  measure,  which  is  essentially  a  Democratic  meas- 
ure, promotive  of  a  great  international  movement  of  inestimable  valae  to  the 
English-speaking  race,  so  much  the  better ;  but  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  disposed  of 
I  apprehend  that  my  "  alliance  with  the  President "  will  terminate.  [Laughter.] 
Of  course  I  hope  not  I  am  taunted  with  the  charge  that  this  is  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  If  so,  then,  since  I  am  supporting  "  his  bill  **  so  ardently,  I  shall 
be  delighted  if  the  President,  reciprocally,  shall  support  some  of  the  Democratic 
House  bills  reducing  the  excesses  of  tariff  duties  under  the  present  law  and 
lend  his  great  influence  to  secure  their  passage. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  persistent  objection  I  have  heard  urged  against  this 
bill  has  come  from  such  Senators  as  my  friend  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cumber],  who  have  expressed  the  fear  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  going  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  view. 
I  do  not  believe  this  bill  will  injure  the  farmers.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
will  be  generally  helpful.  In  a  speech  I  delivered  here  several  weeks  ago  I 
showed  so  conclusively  as  to  close  that  phase  of  the  controversy  that  in  two  of 
the  three  particulars  in  which  it  was  at  first  claimed  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  harmed  the  claim  was  absolutely  groundless.  It  had 
been  contended  that  if  this  agreement  passed  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  In  the 
United  States  would  be  forced  down  by  sharp  competition  witli  the  cheaper 
labor  of  Canada ;  but  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  alluded  I  showed  so  clearly 
that  it  has  not  since  been  denied  that  farm  labor  in  Canada,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  The  wages  paid  in  the  three  eastern 
Provinces,  as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  in  our  extreme  Eastern  States, 
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taken  as  a  whole  for  the  entire  year,  are  somewhat  lower:  but  from  Ontario 
on  westward  to  the  Pacific  the  averajse  wage  paid  in  Canada  is  greater  than 
that  paid  in  the  United  States,  or  even  in  the  States  bordering  on  Canada. 

At  the  t)eglnning  of  this  debate  it  was  also  contended  that  if  this  reciprocity 
agreement  shonld  be  ratified  it  would  injure  the  farmers  by  reducing  the  selling 
value  of  their  live  stock,  resulting  from  the  free  admission  Into  our  markets  of 
the  cheaper  horses,  cattle,  and  so  forth,  of  Canada.  That  was  the  argument. 
But  in  the  speech  to  which  I  hare  referred  I  disposed  of  that  bugaboo  by  show- 
ing that  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  taken  as  a  whole,  command  higher  prices  lo 
Canada  than  In  the  United  States.  I  showed  that  so  conclusively  that  the  con* 
trary  contention  has  been  abandoned  by  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 

But  It  has  been  also  insisted  that  this  agreement  If  ratified,  will  Injure  the 
farmers  by  letting  Canadian  cereals,  wheat  In  particular,  into  our  markets 
free  of  duty ;  and  that  contention  is  still  maintained.  I  believe  I  can  demon- 
strate  that  there  is  no  more  danger  from  this  reciprocity  agreement  to  the 
wheat  raiser  than  there  is  danger  from  it  to  the  cattle  raiser  or  the  farm 
laborer;  but  I  hardly  feel  able  to  go  into  that  to-day,  for  It  would  involve  the 
consideration  of  the  production  and  consumption  of  wheat — supply  and  demand, 
exports  and  imports— and  it  would  require  considerable  time  to  cover  the 
ground  satliifactorlly. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President 

The  PBESiDiNG  Officer  (Mr.  Brandegee  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Si*Jiator 
from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  also  Involves  n  consideration  of  the  different  markets,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  the  effect  of  those  markets  upon  our  prices,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  the  strength  to  midertake  that  task  to^ay.  It  would  neces- 
sarily prolong  my  speech  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  as  I  am  not  well  to-day,  I 
fear  the  effort  would  overtax  my  vitality. 

Mr.  McCuMBBR.  Mr.  President 

Mr  Stone.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
already  indicated  that  he  is  making  this  address  under  difficulties,  not  being 
well,  and  I  would  not  Interfere  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  any  discussion 
with  him  over  any  proposition. 

I  only  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  Inasmuch  as  he  has 
referred  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and  then  controverted  a  proposition 
which  might  be  taken  to  be  a  proposition  that  had  emanated  from  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  never  contended 
either  that  the  price  of  machinery  or  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  leas  in  western 
Canada  than  it  Is  In  the  western  United  States;  but  on  the  contrary  be  agrees 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  those  prices  are  slightly  greater  In  Canada 
than  In  the  United  States.  Neither  have  I  ever  contended  that  Canadian  horses 
and  cattle  would  come  down  Into  our  country;  but  In  my  address  upon  the 
subject  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  have  noted  had  he  l>een  present,  I 
stated  that  for  a  number  of  years  we  will  be  exporting  horses  Into  Canada 
and  undoubtedly  cattle  into  Canada  also,  k>eoause  that  western  country  is  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  the  demand  for  horses  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  colts 
will  grow  into  horses. 

The  situation  Is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  20 
years  ago.  At  that  time  we  Imported  an  Immense  number  of  horses,  but  to-day 
we  are  exporting  them.  So,  In  the  development  of  the  Canadian  northwest 
there  will  be  a  constant  market,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  importation  of  some 
American  horses;  but  while  those  horses  will  go  there  to  open  up  the  country, 
that  which  will  come  as  a  result  from  the  opening  up  of  the  country  will  not 
stay  there,  but  must  find  a  market,  and  the  greater  the  development  and  the 
more  the  demand  for  our  horses  to  develop  the  country  the  greater  will  be  the 
product  of  that  great  northwest  which  must  find  a  market 

The  only  respect  in  which  the  Senator  and  I  differ,  so  far  as  his  argument 
relates  to  the  Canadian  northwest  Is  in  the  statement  which,  as  I  have  said, 
I  have  d^nonstrated  with  mathematical  accuracy,  that  the  prices  are  very 
much  higher  on  the  American  side  In  places  equally  distant  from  the  great 
terminal  markets  than  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  reci- 
procity agreement  goes  Into  effect  the  Canadian  northwest  must  l>e  a  heavy 
exporter  In  comparison  with  her  population,  In  that  our  prices  must  meet  the 
Canadian  prices  and  that  they  will  both  go  down  to  an  export  basis.  While 
we  agree  upon  the  first  two  propositions,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
IMart  only  upon  the  third  proposition. 
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Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  I  know  we  are  imrted  there.  I  know  tbat  the  Senator 
believes  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  acceptance  of  the  agreement  by 
the  Canadian  Parliament  wiTi  result  in  harm  to  the  wheat  growers  of  North 
Dakota.  That  is  a  subject,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  intended  to  enter  upon  to-day« 
but  I  do  not  now  feel  as  if  I  should  undertake  it.  Before  the  tariff  debate  is 
ended,  possibly  when  we  take  up  the  free-list  bill,  I  will  take  occasion  to  pre- 
sent m3'  view  of  this  wheat  question  to  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  then  hope  to 
have  the  honor  of  the  presence  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  most  of  the  Senators  who  are  opposing 
this  bill  themselves  believe  that  it  will  result  in  any  substantial  injury  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  made  a  statement 
substantially  to  that  effect  in  his  address  here  to-day;  and  yet  he  is  going  to 
vote  against  the  bill  because  he  says  he  is  afraid  it  might  do  some  harm. 
Some  Senators  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  a  nightmare,  and  reciprocity  appears 
in  their  distemi)ered  dreams  as  some  gaunt  ghost  wolf  .stalking  around  in  moon- 
less nights  hunting  farmers  to  devour.  I  wish  I  could  awaken  them  and  scatter 
these  disturbing  visions. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  says  that  as  we  send  more  and  more  of 
our  horses  nnd  cattle  and  farm  machinery  into  Canada  we  but  supply  the 
means  of  increasing  tbe  production  of  Canadian  wheat,  which  must  find  a 
market  somewhere.  All  that  is  true,  but  then  we  will  be  at  the  same  time 
increasing  our  own  production  of  wheat  also  and  relatively  in  like  propor- 
tion. Have  no  fear  but  that  there  will  be  markets  for  all  the  wheat  produced. 
North  Dakota  is  directly  tributary  to  the  greatest  milling  center  of  the  world, 
Minneapolis.  North  Dakota  raises  a  flue,  high  grade  of  wheat,  but  her  finest 
and  highest  grades  of  wheat  are  only  a  part  of  her  production.  No.  1  nortbenL 
for  example,  represents  only  a  part  of  the  production  of  the  great  wheat  fields 
of  North  Dakota.  Noith  Dakota  produces,  as  do  many  other  States,  some 
high-grade  wheat,  some  meSlium-grade  wheat,  and  some  low-grade  wheat.  The 
mills  of  Minneai)olis  alone  are  capable  of  consuming  about  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  per  year;  and  the  other  mills  of  the  Northwest,  tributary  and  con- 
tiguous to  Minneapolis,  have  an  almost  equal  consuming  capacity.  The  mills 
of  that  section  alone  can  more  than  consume  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in 
Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas,  and  yet  there  are  vigorous  com^ietitors  else- 
where for  the  higher  grades  of  wheat  produced  in  those  States.  Milwaukee 
is  a  great  milling  center;  Buffalo  is  a  milling  center;  New  York  is  a  milling 
center;  and  all  these  and  other  centers  want  and  must  have  the  best  grades 
of  hard  northern  spring  wheat.  They  must  have  it,  and  they  compete  with 
each  other  for  it.  Mlnneaiwlis,  however,  is  the  greatest  flour-milling  center 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  and  the  Minnesota  mills  have  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  reputation  for  their  flour  above  every  other  flour  produced  In 
the  United  States,  and  it  commands  a  higher  price  in  Glasgow  and  other  Ehiro- 
pean  markets  than  any  other  .American  flour.  But,  Mr.  President,  this  flour  is 
not  made  wholly  of  the  highest  grades  of  wheat  raised  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota.  It  is  made  of  mixed  wheat.  It  is  the  product  of  a  blend.  All  of 
the  great  millers  at  Minneapolis  and  of  that  region  employ  chemists — expert 
chemists — to  study  out  and  discover  the  best  possible  mixtures  of  wheat  that 
will  produce  the  highest  and  best  grades  of  flour.  They  take  the  lower  grades 
and  mix  them  with  the  higher  grades,  and,  by  scientific  experiments,  work  out 
the  best  results.  The  Milwaukee  mills  buy  the  hard  winter  wheat  of  Kansas 
and  other  Middle  States  for  mixing  purposes.  Therefore,  every  additional 
bushel  of  hard  northern  wheat  that  can  be  furnished  to  the  mills  of  Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee,  and  other  great  milling  centers  will  call  for  an  additional  amount 
of  other  wheat  of  different  grades  and  lower  price  for  mixing  purposes ;  and  so 
when  you  create  an  opportunity  for  a  larger  absorption  of  the  highest  grade  of 
wheat  raised  in  our  Northwestern  States  and  in  the  northwestern  Provinces  of 
Canada,  you  also  create  a  wider  market  for  other  wheat — such  wheat  as  we 
raise  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Mr.  President 

The  Pbesidino  OrncEB.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Stone.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment,  and  then  I  will  yitid. 

Mr.  President,  they  raise  spring  wheat  in  Iowa,  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  other 
States,  but  that  wheat  is  not,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in  grade  and  quality  np  to 
the  level  of  the  high-grade  wheat  produced  in  a  part  of  Minnesota  and  in  the 
two  Dakotas;  it  is  below  the  standard  of  the  more  northern  product.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  wheat  that  goes  into  these  great  milling  centers  and  is  Uiere 
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mixed  with  tlie  otlier  liigtier  (p-ades.  Tlie  more  of  tbe  t)e8t  quality  of  tliiM 
iiorthem  wiient  there  is  to  griud  iu  our  mills,  the  srreater  will  be  the  demand  for 
the  other  Icinds  of  wheat  to  mix  with  it. 

Mr.  McCuuBEE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  allow  me  to  usk  him  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  Does  the  Senator  contend  that  a  better  }<rade  of  Hour  Is 
obtained  by  uiixinK  xrain  from  the  more  southern  States  with  the  noi'tlieru 
wheat V     Is  it  the  |iuriM)se  of  the  mixture  to  j^et  :i  better  grade  of  Hour? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  assume  it  to  be;  or  rather  it  is  t<i  produce  substantially  i,s  good 
flour  at   less  expense. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  No;  let  me  correct  the  Senator  right  there. 

Mr.  Stone.  What  is  the  puriioseV 

Mr.  McCuuBEB.  The  reas<m  for  it  is  that  they  can  not  get  enough  of  the 
higher  grade  of  No.  1  northern  in  that  section,  and  tlierefore  in  order  to  keep  the 
mills  going  fully  they  must  mix  a  certain  i)ercentage  of  the  wheat  they  get 
farther  south.  When  Canada  bas  free  trade  with  this  country  the  mills  of 
MinuesiiM)lis  then,  without  paying  an}*  tariff,  can  supply  their  entire  demand 
for  No.  1  northern  or  northern,  whether  it  is  No.  1  or  No.  2,  iind  they  will  not 
use  any  of  this  other  grain  for  mixing  purijoses.  The  chemists  of  whom  the 
Senator  speaks  are  employed  simply  to  examine  that  wheat  and  see  how  much 
of  the  grain  raised  farther  south,  in  Iowa  and  other  States,  can  be  mixe<l  with 
tbe  higher  grade  wheat  without  lowering  the  grade  of  tbe  flour;  but  the  millers 
would  not  take  a  bushel  of  that  wheat  if  they  could  get  high-grade  grain  from 
i*auada   to  supply   their  needs. 

Mr.  Stoni:,  Mr.  President,  I  am  almost  temptetl  to  oiien  up  this  matter  and 
j^  into  it. 

Mr.  Mc(^3dBEB.  I  shall  not  ask  the  Senator  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  says  that  exi)ert  chemists  are 
^mph)yed  to  examine  different  wheats,  apply  tests,  and  tind  out  how  much  of 
the  wheat  raised  in  States  farther  south  can  be  mixed  with  the  higher-grade 
uorthern  wheat  without  lowering  the  grade  of  tbe  flour.  Undoubtedly  that  is 
true,  and  my  Information  is  that  the  blending  of  these  different  wheats — 
blemled  scientifically  and  after  most  careful  study  and  exiieriment — i)rodn<!es 
II  flour  as  good  as  the  unmixed  northern  wheat  itself  will  produce.  The  Minne- 
apolis flour  has  a  higher  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  any  other 
American  flour,  but  it  is  made  of  mixed  wheat.  Will  the  millers  of  MinneaiMilis 
cease  to  make  that  kind  of  flour V  Why  should  these  millers  give  up  what  they 
have  been  doing  and  start  into  making  flour  exclusively  out  of  No.  1  northern 
wheat  at  a  much  higher  cost  to  them  when  they  could  make  as  good  a  flour  out 
of  the  mixed  wheat  at  less  cost?  They  will  not  stop  making  the  same  kind  of 
flour  they  are  making  now.  As  the  supply  of  wheat  is  increased  the  grinding 
capacity  of  the  mills  will  be  increased,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  the  supply 
will  ever  exceed  the  demand.  The  world  must  have  bread.  What  good  reason 
would  a  miller  have  for  paying  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat  an<l  seimrately  grind- 
ing the  whole  of  that  into  flour  when  he  might  mix  it  with  other  wheat  costing, 
say,  iK)  cents  per  bushel,  and  thus  produce  a  flour  practically  as  good  and  worth 
as  much':  My  figures  as  to  the  price  of  wheat — $1  for  one  grade  and  90  cents 
for  another  grade — are,  of  course,  arbitrary,  and  are  used  merely  for  purposes  of 
illustrattoB.  Tlie  rule  and  tli<^  argument  would  a|>ply  whether  the  prices  per 
bushel  should  l>e  stated  at  one  sum  or  another. 

Mr.  McVcHBEB.  I  simply  say  that  there  will  l>e  no  occasion  for  his  getting 
any  of  the  lower-grade  wheat  after  this  bill  passes,  because  the  Canadian  grain 
will  then  supply  his  market  and  he  will  be  able  to  buy  the  one  grade  practically 
as  low  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Ston»:.  That  is  imiK>ssible,  for  wheat  then,  as  i*%>w,  will  be  valued 
according  to  its  grade.  Quality  will  always  be  an  imitortaut  element  in  deter- 
mining value.  This  reciprocity  agreement  can  not  at  least  change  that  omnipo- 
tent rule.  As  well  might  you  say  that  if  we  had  free  trade  in  horses  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  the  free  introduction  of  Mexican  bronchos  would 
bring  American  thoroughbreds  down  to  their  level.  The  Senator's  |)osition  is 
an  tenable. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  now  going  further  into  that  subject.  I  simply 
<-an  not  do  so.  Moreover,  if  it  were  i)Ossible  to  convince  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  that  the  farmers  would  not  be  hurt  by  this  reciprocity  bill,  I  would 
hesitate  to  do  so  at  this  Juncture.    I  think  he  is  under  a  delusion,  but  maybe 
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It  i8  better  to  leave  bim  in  bis  present  mentiil  state,  at  leaitt  for  tbf  time  bHnic 
for  be  bag  said  if  tbis  bill  passes  be  will  Htay  bere  unlil  fb«*  lde<(  of  Ncitrmh^. 
and  later  if  necessary,  and  do  bis  best  to  take  off  some  of  tbe  tariff  duties  no 
tbe  tbings  tbe  farmer  bays  and  consumes.  I  would  not  sbake  blm  In  that  par- 
pose  if  I  could,  for  in  doing  tbat  be  would  render  tbe  farmeri^  a  real  9err\rr. 
I  sball  wait  anxiously  until  next  week  and  tbe  week  after  to  0f»e  tbe  mani- 
festation  of  tbat  bold  spirit  in  action.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  stand  In  tbe  way 
of  tbis  onward  movement  of  tbe  Senator  in  favor  of  tariff  redact  ion  on  tb«* 
things  tbe  farmer  buys. 

Mr.  President,  I  bave  never  believed,  and  do  not  now  believe,  rhat  tho  tariff 
has  ever  been  or  can  be  of  benefit  to  tbe  American  farmer*  tak(>n  ns  a  wbf>]«. 
I  am  happy  to  be  conflrmed  in  tbat  view  by  several  dlstinisuliUieii  Reprbllnin 
Senators  I  will  at  this  point  read  some  extracts  from  speeches  made  by  tbe 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  and  by  tbe  Seiititor  from  Mlnneiiota  (Mr 
Nelson],  in  which  they  declare  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  tbat  tbe  tariff  ha* 
never  been  a  source  of  profit  or  benefit  to  tbe  American  farmer.  I  shall  ren<l 
these  merely  as  striking  manifestations  of  progressive  thought  e^en  among 
stalwart  protection  Republicans.  Here  Is  what  the  Senator  tn*m  Minnesota  said 
only  two  years  ago  during  the  debate  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill : 

I  desire  to  tell  the  Senator — 

Answering  a  question  propounded  to  bim  by  Senator  Borah — 

I  desire  to  tell  the  Senator  that  the  tariff  on  wheat  which  Is  on  tbe  statute  books  hu 
not  done  us  a  particle  of  good.  It  would  be  like  a  tariff  on  cotton.  Up  to  tbls  tlow  «e 
havA  been  exporting  some  1 50.000.000  to  250.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  Tb«  pn<« 
of  our  wheat  is  fixed  by  tbe  Liverpool  price — tbe  export  price — and  no  doty  op  to  thU 
time  has  belpcd  us. 

And  during  this  session  of  Congress*  and  during  this  very  delate,  tbe  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Root]  made  this  enlightening  confession: 

*  *  *  I  never  have  thouaht  that  the  duties  which  were  imposed  upon  farm  prodo'^t 
were  of  any  real  general  beneat  to  tbe  farmer.  They  bave  been  quite  Indifferent,  aff-*f- 
Ing  only  several  localities  here  and  there,  so  long  as  our  production  ran  far  ahead  of  omt 
consumption.  But.  with  the  increase  of  our  cities  as  compared  with  our  farmfnc  popart* 
tlon  and  the  using  up  of  our  waste  lands  and  the  fenclna  In  of  old  cattle  ranges  and  t2:« 
reduction  of  the  productive  power  of  our  land,  we  have  about  come  to  tbe  point  where  t%» 
continuance  of  those  duties,  instead  of  being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  people  of  tbe 
country,  would  result  in  putting  up  the  cost  of  food. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  what  we  Democrats  have  been  preaching  for  lo,  tbe*e 
many  years;  and  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  tbat  when  leading  Rppnbllnr.* 
are  beginning  to  talk  this  way  I  dislike  to  see  any  Democratic  Senator  or  Dem*- 
cratic  Member  of  the  House  take  up  the  old  Republican  slogan,  when  Rtiinb- 
licans  themselves  are  boirinnlng  to  cast  it  off.  I  do  not  like  to  see  I>enw»rnirs 
rush  in  to  renew  a  battle  for  protection  at  any  point  fr<»m  which  Reimbllcar.* 
themselves  are  retreating. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  this  debate  on  Can.ndian  recli>n»nlty  1 
have  beard  much  said  by  opponents  of  tbe  measure  about  tbe  farmers.  The 
farmers  are  put  forward  and  an  effort  is  made  to  use  them  by  other  interests 
to  defeat  this  legislation.  It  has  been  assumed  by  some  tbat  tbls  reciprocity 
agreement  is  in  the  nature  of  an  assault  upon  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  American  farmer;  and  some  have  been  so  intemperate  as  almost  to  charw 
the  President  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  promote  tbe  prosperity  of  Canadian 
agriculture  at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer,  and  with  charging  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  l>eing  privy  to  tbat  arrangement  and  partlc^p* 
criminis  in  carrying  it  out.  I  bave  been  astounded  to  bear  an  occasional  IVn>»- 
crat  Join  in  this  hue  and  cry  and  labor  with  might  and  main  to  make  onr 
farmers  believe  that  if  they  would  prosper  they  must  lean  ujion  and  def«pn«i 
upon  a  protective  tariff.  Strange  Democratic  doctrine  that !  In  ffcct.  Mr.  Pres! 
dent,  during  the  progress  of  this  debate  I  have  beard  and  read  many  remarkable 
utterances,  and  some  of  tbe  most  remarkable  have  come  from  most  imeipected 
sources.  As  a  rule  I  do  not  agree  with  the  political  views  of  tbe  President  or 
his  party,  but  in  negotiating  tbis  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  I  feel  that 
the  President  performed  an  act  of  wise  and  farseeing  statesmansblp-^an  art 
that  will  link  his  name  with  a  policy  which,  snccessfnlly  carried  ont.  wlU  rt»n- 
stltnte  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  onr  history.  For  the  iiart  done  by  the 
President  and  for  the  part  done  by  tbe  Democratic  Honse  of  RepreaenUtlTW  I 
extend  to  both  my  hearty  congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  any  sane  man  declare,  much  less  beUeve.  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  that  the  Hoaw  of  RepreMOtatlTca  w«iM 
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deliberately  concoct  a  scheme  or  connive  at  a  policy  intended  to  promote  tlie 
welfare  of  a  foreign  state  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people  or  of  any  large 
class  or  number  of  our  own  people?  How  can  any  man  dare  to  say  a  thing 
like  that?  I  will  not  defend  the  President  or  the  House  or  myself  against  a 
charge  or  insinuation  of  that  character.  I  prefer  to  pass  it  by  as  the  distem- 
pered vaporing  of  men  bereft  of  reason,  or  of  men  who  have  allowed  some 
sudden  upheaval  of  passion,  some  vaulting  ambition,  some  gnawing  envy,  or 
some  other  unworthy  thing  to  sweep  them  off  their  feet  and  away  from  the 
base  of  good  Judgment  and  common  Justice.  Why,  sir,  this  idea,  so  seduously 
propagated,  that  the  President  or  the  House  or  the  Senate  would  conspire  to 
promote  any  scheme,  or  would  tolerate  any  scheme,  intended  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  another  people  at  the  expense  of  our  own  is  so  preposterous  as  to 
be  worse  than  ludicrous.  Why  should  I,  for  instance,  give  aid  to  anything  I 
had  reason  to  l>elieve  wan  calculated  to  work  an  Injury  to  American  farmers? 
And  yet,  because  during  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Ck)mmittee  I  pre- 
sumed to  ask  some  questions  and  inquire  into  some  mysterious  and  shady- 
looking  performances,  I  have  been  accused  of  Insulting  the  farmers  by  a  few 
men  assuming  especial  authority  to  represent  them.  I  have  been  referred  to 
by  these  meai  as  the  enemy  of  the  farmers,  and  have  been  threatened  with  their 
displeasure.  Again  I  ask,  why  would  I  want  to  offend  or  injure  the  farmers? 
I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm.  My  ancestors  for  generations  back  and  most 
of  my  kindred  on  both  sides  were  farmers — ^not  theoretical  and  fanciful  farmers, 
but  real  farmers,  who  lived  and  worked  on  their  farms  and  personally  super- 
intended them.  I  married  a  country  girl  in  the  house  where  she  was  born  and 
reared  on  a  Missouri  farm.  Her  ancesters  on  both  sides  for  generations,  like 
my  own,  were  farmers.  During  the  greater  part  of  my  life  my  estate  has  been 
chiefly  represented  in  farms  I  owned  and  upon  which  I  lived  a  good  part  of  the 
time.  My  whole  life  has  been  intimately  identified  with  farms  and  with  agri- 
culture. I  am  bound  to  that  class  of  our  people  above  all  others  by  ties  of 
blood,  interest,  gratitude,  and  affection.  I  know  the  farmers  better  than  I 
know  any  other  people,  because  I  was  raised  among  them,  bone  of  their  bone 
and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  have  lived  by  far  the  greater  part  of  my  life  In 
their  midst.  They  have  been  among  my  best  friends,  and  from  their  hands  I 
have  received  my  greatest  honora  No,  Mr.  President,  the  farmers  are  the  last 
people  at  whom  I  would  strike  a  blow,  and,  God  being  my  Judge,  they  are  the 
last  people  I  will  i>ermlt  others  to  delude,  deceive,  or  injure,  so  far  as  I  have 
power  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  delude 
and  mislead  them,  as  well  as  to  delude  and  mislead  other  people.  A  strenuous 
and  long-continued  attempt  has  been  made  to  convince  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  the  President  that  the  farnierH  of  the  country  are  in  revolt,  in  widespread 
and  vehement  opiwsitlon,  to  the  reoipnx»Ity  agreement.    I  do  not  believe  it. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson  1  has  been  miseld  by  this 
manufactured  clamor,  and  has  shown  a  disposition  to  back  away  from  his 
former  and  better  i>o8ltlon.  The  other  day  he  brought  in  here  and  had  laid 
on  his  desk  a  pile  of  petitions  as  big  as  a  small  haystack.  It  was  the  same 
pile  of  i)etltionH  Mr.  Collins  and  his  associates  laid  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Them*  petitions  were  In  the  nature  of  protests  made  by  Minnesota 
farmers,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Collins,  against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  They 
were  brought  from  the  Finance  Committee  room  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
same  bundle  of  |)etItlons  or  protests  was  lugged  into  the  Finance  Committee 
room  and  there  displayed,  so  far  as  the  staging  would  permit,  with  the  same 
dramatic  and  theatrical  effect  as  was  attempted  on  this  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelson  1  had  two  men  put  the  bundle  on  their  shoulders 
and  bring  It  here  into  the  Senate  Chanil)er  and  solemnly  lay  it  on  his  desk.  We 
were  told  that  the  names  of  30,000  Minnesota  farmers  were  affixed  to  those 
protests.  But.  Mr,  President,  before  we  stami>ede,  suppose  we  open  up  that 
bundle  of  protests  and  examine  it.  Minnesota  Is  a  great  State.  Thirty  thou- 
sand farmers  constitute  but  a  comiwiratlvely  small  per  cent  of  all  the  farmers 
of  that  Commonwealth.  The  movement  to  get  up  these  petitions  was  projected 
and  the  work  was  principally  done  by  one  man  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  P.  V.  Collins. 
editor  of  the  Northwestern  Agriculturist,  published  at  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Collins 
is  a  nice  gentleman,  a  man  of  culture,  a  good  citizen.  He  is  also  a  fine  editor 
of  a  fine  paper,  and,  as  he  declared,  is  a  farmer,  too— a  farmer  who  works  his 
farm  with  his  brain  rather  than  with  his  hands."  He  took  it  upon  himself 
as  a  great  civic  duty  to  stir  up  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  against  reciprocity. 
He  testified  that  he  had  done  everything  he  could  to  promote  in  Minnesota 
this  outburst  of  agricultural  protest  against  reciprocity.    His  paper,  he  said.  1» 
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taken  by  one-third  of  all  the  farmers  of  that  State — that  is  to  say,  between 
50,000  and  60,000 — and  he  appealed  to  them  through  his  paper  week  after  week 
to  wage  war  against  Canadian  reciprocity.  Supplementing  these  appeals  he 
got  up  petitions  or  remonstrances  against  reciprocity  and  circulated  them  broad- 
cast through  the  State,  using  the  secretaries  of  every  agricultural  organization 
in  the  State,  and  using  other  agencies  also,  to  circulate  them.  After  weeks  of 
strenuous  effort  he  got,  so  he  says,  30,000  farmers  out  of  155,000  Minnesota 
farmers  to  sign  his  petitions.  That  bundle  of  petitions  is  the  bundle  Mr.  Collins 
lugged  into  the  Finance  Committee  room,  and  the  same  which  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  pJled  up  as  a  formidable  display  on  his  desk  here  the  other 
day.  Thirty  thousand — one  out  of  between  five  and  six  of  the  farmers  of  Min- 
nesota. But  even  these  30.000  were  not  all  farmers;  in  fact,  a  great  many  were 
not  farmers.  Mr.  President,  there  were  some  amusing  things  about  tills  per- 
formance. Mr.  Collins  organized  a  delegation  and  brought  it  here  to  voice  the 
indignant  protests  of  the  farmers  of  Minnesota. 

I  will  ask  Senators  to  read  Mr.  Colllns's  testimony,  which  I  will  print  as  part 
of  these  remarks.  This  delegation  was  composed  of  nine  men,  with  Mr.  Collins 
at  the  head.  After  his  mighty  effort  to  arouse  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and 
induce  them  to  sign  a  protest  against  this  trade  agreement,  and  after  appointing 
A  delegation  to  present  the  protests,  he  then  undertook  the  task  of  raising  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  delegation  to  Washington.  According  to  bis  own 
admission  he  spent  $98.10  for  postage,  and  so  forth,  in  sending  out  circulars  and 
working  up  sentiment  and  In  appealing  to  the  farmers  for  contributions  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  a  delegation  to  come  here  to  impress  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  itself,  with  the  hostile  view  of  the  farmers  of  Min- 
nesota respecting  this  agreement.  After  spending  nearly  $100  in  spreading 
these  supplications  among  the  farmers  for  financial  aid  he  succeeded  in  raising 
the  gross  sum  of  $389.25.  The  net  proceeds  of  his  energetic  labors  in  this  behalf 
amounted  to  about  $280  or  $290,  or  an  average  of  less  than  one  one-himdredth 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised  was  paid  by  each  of  the  155,000  farmers  of 
the  State,  or  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  head.  Sone  one,  I  do  not  know  who, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Colllns's  publication,  the  Northwestern  Agriculturist,  in 
which  he  printed  a  report  he  made  to  the  delegation  he  had  selected  to  come  to 
Washington,  showing  how  much  money  he  had  been  able  to  collect  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  delegation,  and  showing  who  the  generous  contributors  were  to 
this  patriotic  fund,  and  he  printed  that  report  in  his  paper  so  that  everybody 
would  know  Just  what  had  been  done.  Among  other  things  the  report  showed 
who  had  contributed  to  the  fund.  It  might  be  interesting  to  read  a  little  of  tbe 
testimony  of  Mr.  Collins  on  that  point  I  will  print  it  more  in  extenso,  but  I  will 
read  a  part  of  it  for  the  present  edification  of  the  Senate.  I  read  as  follows 
from  my  examination  of  him  on  this  subject: 

Senator  Stonb.  Mr.  Collins,  I  understood  yon  to  Bay  that  ttie  farmers  of  Minnesota  are 
very  enthusiastic  in  opposition  to  this  reciprocity  agreement. 

Mr.  Collins.  More  than  that,  they  are  vehement. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  more  than  that ;  they  are  vehement  in  opposition — they  are 
bitter. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  practically  unanimous? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Enthusiastic,  vehement,  and  unanimous. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Enthusiastic,  vehement,  and  unanimous? 

Mr.  Collins.  And  bitter. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  bitter.  I  have  here  before  me  a  sheet  taken  from  the  North- 
western Agriculturist  of  May  6.  1911.  The  Northwestern  Agriculturist  is  the  paper  yoa 
publish? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  On  this  sheet  I  find  a  rather  interesting  statement  showing  tbe  re- 
sponses that  were  made  on  an  appeal  sent  out  by  you  for  contributions  to  pay  the  ex> 
penses  of  this  delegation  down  to  Washington  to  protest  against  this  reciprocity  agree- 
ment. It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  total  amount  you  were  able  to  collect  u^ 
to  May  the  6th  was  $389.25,  and  that  you  paid  out  $98.10  for  collecting  that. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Leaving  a  net  collection  of  $291.15. 

Mr.  Collins.  We  divided  the  boodle  last  night,  gentlemen,  and  each  of  us  received  $54> 
out  of  the  funds  that  had  been  collected  so  far.  That  $98  had  not  yet  borne  fmft.  It 
takes  a  little  time  for  fruit  to  ripen,  especially  on  farms.  The  funds  will  come  in.  We 
have  faith  in  the  farmers  behind  us :  but  if  they  do  not,  we  will  pay  our  own  bills. 

Senator  Stone.  It  seems  that  $111  of  this  sum  was  contributed  by  bankers? 

This  question  was  based  on  his  published  report.     Hc^re  is  the  answer  r 

Mr.  Collins.  Bankers,  country  banks  owned  bv  farmers. 

Senator  Stone.  Ninety-seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  was  contributed  by 
erles,  $41.25  by  elevators,  and  $50  by  a  fire  insurance  company. 
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Mr.  Collins.  That  is  a  farmers*  fire  tDnurance  companj' — The  Farmers'  CooperatWe 
Fire  Inaorance  Co. 

Senator  Stone.  Ninety-eljEht  dollars  by  individuals,  ninninir  from  $5  down  to  25  cents 
e«ch ;  |5  by  a  market  company :  and  the  remainder  by  societies  of  equity. 

Now,  the  point  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  Is  that  If  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
contribnted  practically  notblns  to  this  $H89  fund,  the  response  from  the  farmers  was  not 
Tery  liberal  to  send  a  delegation  down  here  to  protest  against  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  19  an  unfair  statement. 

Senator  Stone.  Neither  enthusiastic,  vehement,  unanimous,  nor  bitter. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  want  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  that  came 
fram  farmers.  The  farmers  are  the  bankers:  the  farmers  are  behind  the  Cooperative 
Plr«  Insurance  Co. ;  the  farmers  are  the  men  that  run  the  creameries. 

These  contributiong,  then,  were  from  organizations  of  farmers,  not  indivldnal 
farmers*  even  if  all  Mr.  Ck>llin8  says  were  true.  They  were  directly  made  by 
banks,  insurance  companies,  creameries,  socletieB  of  equity,  and  so  forth,  In 
which  farmers — ^at  least  some  farmers — are  interested.  Hut  the  great  body 
of  the  real  farmers  Individually  contributed  nothing. 

Senator  Stone.  These  30.000  men,  out  of  165,000  farmers,  who  signed  this  petition, 
were  willing  to  take  their  lead  pencils  and  attach  their  names  to  a  petition,  but  were  not 
wllUng  to  contribute  to  pay  the  expenses  of  your  delegation. 

Mr.  CoLLi.va.  They  will  be  equally  willing  to  put  tnelr  croon  on  the  ballot. 

That  is  the  answer.    It  is  a  great  answer,  and  so  let  it  stand. 

But— 

I  said— 

It  would  Keem  to  me.  I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Collins,  that  If  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
were  so  unanlmounly  and  vehemently  opposed  to  thU  agreement,  that  thev  would 
have  contributed  something  toward  paying  the  ezpenneK  of  a  delegation  which  they 
bad  appointed,  according  to  this  newnpaper  of  yours,  to  send  down  here  to  represent 
them  in  oppoKing  this  agre(>ment  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

And  esi)ei>inlly  so  as  he  had  expended  a  hundred  dollnrs  for  |)ostage  in 
making  api^eals  for  contributions  in  addition  to  the  appeals  he  made  week 
after  week  through  his  new.'^Diiper.  Quoting  from  the  record  he  answered 
roe  as  follows: 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  not  any  question.  Senator,  but  that  every  penny  I  have  paid 
out  will  be  relmbumed  by  the  farmers  by  voluntary  HubHcrlptions :  they  are  slow,  but 
they  are  reliable,  and  tnlf  very  situation,  gentlemen,  answers  the  report  thst  was 
conveyed  to  me  from  the  editor  of  the  American  Economist. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  a  kind  of  slow  enthusiasm.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Collins.  The  report  was  circulated  here  In  Washington  that  P.  V.  tVillins  Is 
being  backed  by  the  robi»er  barons,  whoever  they  are.     Those  are  the  roliber  barons. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  want  to  ask  you  If  It  Is  a  fair  way  to  measure  the  enthusiasm  of 
farmers  by  the  slxe  of  their  contributions? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  that  It  la  absolutely  ridiculous,  and  yet  you.  as  the  spokesman 
and  head  of  this  movement,  prepared  and  sent  out  petitions  to  the  fsrmers  to  sign, 
and  to  make  contributions  to  pay  these  expenses,  and  urged  them  to  do  so  in  your 
newspaper? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wonder  thnt  the  farmers  hesitate<l  to  put  up.  Their 
contributions  were  practically  nil.  In  fact  these  meager  c<Hitrlbutlon8  en  me 
from  the  banks,  the  elevator  comimnies.  tlie  niiirket  places,  and  others  of  that 
kind,  but  Mr.  Collins  says  that  all  these  are  in  fact  owned  by  the  farmers. 
The  30.000  farmers  out  of  the  ir»r»,000  fnrmeis  of  Minnesota  who  signed  their 
names  to  these  iietitions  contributed  nothing,  or  practically  nothing,  to  the 
delegation  exiiense  fund.  It  was.  Indeed,  a  slow  kind  of  eothuslnsro,  although, 
according  to  Mr.  Coll  ins  and  thiine  who  ac<H»m|mnied  him.  It  was  nevertheless 
vehement,  bitter,  and  unanimous. 

I  am  not  surprlswl  that  the  farmers  were  slow  In  contributing.  I  asked  Mr. 
Collins  concerning  tlie  iiersonnel  of  the  delegation  he  brought  down  here.  I 
asked  If  there  were  any  bankers  among  them.  He  answered  that  there  was  no 
banker  on  the  delegation.  I  askinl  If  Mr.  Meaghen,  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion, was  not  a  lianker.  au<l  be  tlieti  niiswewHl  that  he  was:  and  Mr.  Meaghen 
himself  broke  In  to  siiy.  **  I  will  bate  my  inning  on  that  question  a  little  later. 
I  am  a  bank  president.'*  Another  delegate  was  a  State  official  who  had  been  a 
long  time  In  the  public  service.  .V  not  her  was  an  ex-general  attorney  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  Collins  himself  was  an  editor.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  farmers  were  slow  to  contriinite. 

Mr.  President.  I  d<»  not  believe  that  tb«>  farmers  of  Minnettota  are  generally 
opposed  to  this  reciprocity  agreement.  I  have  too  high  an  estimate  of  their 
Intelligence  and  patriotism  to  believe  that  Moreover,  the  infornuitlon  I  have  is 
to  the  contra r>-.  I  t»elieve  what  sentiment  there  is  against  it  In  Minnesota  has 
beeo  worked  up  by  mistaken  and  misguided  men.     What  I  am  saying  about 
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Minnesota  Is  equally  true  of  Michigan.  I  say  this  in  the  presence  of  the  Janior 
Senator  from  that  State,  who  honors  me  with  his  attention.  There  has  been 
some  display  made  here  in  regard  to  Michigan,  not  dissimilar  to  that  made  with 
respect  to  Minnesota. 

The  senior  Senator  from  that  State  [Mr.  Smith]  has  been  having  occasional 
antireciprocity  letters  received  by  him  read  and  put  in  the  Record.  I  beard 
the  governor  of  that  State  say  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  that  he  had 
recently  been  traversing  the  State,  and  said  he  thought  he  was  familiar  with 
the  public  sentiment  there,  and  then  said  he  did  not  agree  that  the  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  were  against  reciprocity.  I  am  stating  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said  as  I  recall  it.  I  saw  a  letter  the  other  day  from  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Michigan  LegiBlnture,  who  is 
himself  a  farmer  and  a  high  officer  of  the  State  grange  of  Michigan.  He  de- 
clared in  that  letter  that  the  farmers  of  Michigan  are  in  favor  of  this  reci- 
procity agreement,  and  not  against  it.  If  I  may  venture  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion, I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Townsend]  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  be  delighted  to  hear  what  the  Senator  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Townsend.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  a  great  many  fanners  of 
Michigan  are  sincerely  opposed  to  reciprocity.  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that 
a  majority  of  them  are  opposed  to  it.  I  know  that  the  si)eaker  of  the  Michigan 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Baker,  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist,  and  one 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  grange  of  our  State,  insists  that  a  majority  of 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  He  has 
a  better  opportunity  for  knowing  the  sentiment  than  I  have,  although  I  hare 
heard  from  many  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  I  might  also  sjiy  that  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  is  an  inspector  in  the  employ  of  the 
Michigan  State  Tax  Commission,  and  he  reports  that  he  has  made  a  canvass  in 
the  counties  where  he  has  baen  at  work  among  the  people — farmers  and  other 
taxpayers — and  he  advises  me  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ffirmers 
he  has  seen  are  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  excellent.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  other 
thing  I  desire  to  say  about  this  working  up  of  public  sentiment  among  farmers 
against  reciprocity,  and  that  has  relation  to  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham,  of  New 
York  City.  Do  you  know  who  Allen  &  Graham  are?  They  have  had  charge 
and  control  of  the  National  Grange  campaign  against  rwiprocity,  under  the  em- 
ployment of  and  in  conjunction  with  ex-Gov.  Bachelder.  c»f  New  Hami>shire. 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  and  of  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana,  master  of 
the  Indiana  State  Grange  and  a  former  master  of  the  National  Grange — of 
these  two  in  particular  and  of  two  or  three  others  Cf)o[)erating  with  them.  Who 
are  Allen  &  Graham?  They  are  professional  lobbyists  residing  in  New  York 
City — legislative  lobbyists.  They  have  been  frequently  engaged  by  numerous 
interests  to  put  legislation  through  Congress  or  to  defeat  It.  They  have,  or. 
at  least,  Mr.  Allen,  the  senior. member  of  the  firm,  has  had,  among  his  clientele 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Cottonseed  Oil  Trust,  and  the  Whisky  Trust,  and 
other  clients  of  like  kind  and  character.  They  have  been  frequently  employed 
by  large  manufacturing  interests  to  come  to  Washington  to  promote  legislative 
ends.  These  men  seem  in  some  way  to  have  hypnotize*!  National  Master  Bachelder 
and  ex-National  Master  Aaron  Jones  and  others,  who  are  now,  and  for  a  long 
time  have  been,  at  the  head  of  the  national  organization  of  the  grange,  f 
have  had  a  suspicion  for  a  good  while  that  Mr.  Bachelder  and  Mr.  Jones  were 
trying  to  misuse  the  National  Grange  for  political  purposes.  That  is  a  bold  state 
ment,  perhaps,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  I  take  the  full  responsibility  of 
making  it.  I  think  they  have  been  trying  co\'ertly  to  use  the  grange  organlsa- 
tlon  to  teach  the  farmers  of  the  country  who  are  connected  with  it  that  protec- 
tion is  best  for  them,  and  to  indoctrinate  them  with  protectionism  and  Repob- 
llcanlsm.  These  men  are  Intense  protectionists  and  Republicans,  and  all  their 
environments  are  of  that  kind.  For  years  they  have  headed  a  coterie  that  has 
«uccessfully  schemed  to  control  the  organization  of  the  National  Grange.  Their 
political  connections  and  their  course  of  conduct  show  that  they  have  been  using 
the  power  and  opportmiity  their  iwsitlons  In  the  grange  give  to  them  to  make 
Republicans  and  protectionists  out  of  the  American  farmers.  Neverthdew  I 
was  surprised,  In  fact  astounded,  that  this  firm  of  New  York  lobbyists  abonld 
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baye  worked  themselves  so  deeply  into  the  confidence  of  these  high  grange 
ofBcials  as  to  seem  to  direct  the  legislative  policy  of  that  great  and  honorable 
organisation. 

Mr.  TowNSBND.  Are  either  of  them  lawyers? 

Mr.  Stohb.  No ;  they  are  not  lawyers.  I  asked  them  the  question  when  they 
were  before  the  Finance  Committee,  and  each  of  them  confessed  that  he  was 
not  a  lawyer.    They  never  even  pretended  to  be  lawyers. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  said  they  were  simply  legislative  promoters. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  they  said  they  were  legislative  promoters. 

Mr.  President,  often  while  using  the  name  of  the  grange  to  further  their  ends 
tb^  were  In  the  employ  of  other  people — ^that  is,  great  interests  on  the  outside 
had  them  hired  to  come  here  to  get  through  le^slatlon — and  they  were  per- 
mitted by  National  Master  Bachelder  and  his  oflScial  associates  to  come  here  and 
use  the  name  of  the  grange  in  the  promotion  of  their  legislative  work  and  to 
shelter  themselves  under  the  name  of  that  great  farmers*  organisation. 

Mr.  WnuAMB.  Mr.  President 

The  Viae  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  8T0NE.  I  do. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  I  am  not  mistaken — the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
over  the  testimony  since  I  have  been,  as  is  evident 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  It  right  here, 

Mr.  Williams.  In  one  part  of  the  testimony  I  think  Mr.  Bachelder  confessed, 
and  that  they  themselves  confessed,  that  in  some  cases  where  they  came  down 
ostensibly  to  represent  the  grange  they  were  paid  by  some  other  interests. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes;  more  than  once.  For  exnmple,  they  came  here  to  promote 
what  Is  known  as  "good-roads  legislation.**  Gov.  Bachelder  said  It  was  legis- 
lation In  which  the  grange  was  interested,  and  that  they  had  employed  this  firm 
to  come  here  to  promote  that  legislation ;  and  yet  Bachelder  admitted  and  Gra- 
ham admitted  that  the  grange  had  never  paid  them  a  penny  for  their  service, 
but  Graham  also  confessed  that  his  firm  had  received  munificent  compensation 
from  other  sources.  From  whom?  From  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles.  They  were  being  paid  by  such  interests  as  these  to  Indnce 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  make  great  highways,  not  for  farmers  or  for 
the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  but  for  the  great  motoring  cars  that  go  hissing 
and  screaming  along  our  highways.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  automobile;  it 
l8  a  great  invention  and  is  all  right  in  its  way.  What  I  object  to  is  that  the 
officials  of  the  National  Grange  would  allow  men  employed  by  these  great  man- 
iifacturing  interests  to  use  the  name  of  the  grange  to  cover  up  what  they  were 
doing  and  to  conceal  the  real  source  of  their  employment. 

The  denatured-alcohol  bill  furnishes  another  example  of  like  kind.  Again 
Allen  ft  Graham  used  the  name  of  the  grange  to  get  this  bill  through,  and  they 
got  It  through.  Graham  admitted  on  the  stand  that  he  did  not  receive  a  dollar 
from  the  grange — that  is,  from  the  Bachelder  and  Jones  organisation — but  that 
his  firm  did  receive  a  large  fee  from  manufacturers  and  others  Interested  In 
that  bill,  among  them  being  the  Whisky  Trust  The  Whisky  Trust  was  a  gen- 
erous oontrlbuter  to  the  fund  raised  to  pay  Allen  &  Graham  for  their  lobby 
service,  but  the  grange  did  not  i>ay  a  cent.  Bachelder  and  Jones  only  per- 
mitted Allen  ft  Graham  to  use  the  name  of  that  honorable  organisation  to  ad- 
vance the  ends  of  the  Whisky  Trust  and  other  opulent  and  iiotent  interests. 

I  have  not  time  to  read  the  testimony  of  Bachelder.  Allen,  and  Graham  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  but  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  I  may  insert  the  essential 
features  of  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Vice  President.  Without  objection,  such  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  insert  the  testimony  of  the  gentlemen  named,  and  also  that 
of  Mr.  Collins,  at  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  will  do  this  so  that  Senators  may 
read  this  very  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  different  ways  of 
accelerating  public  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  who  managed  this  grange  iiroiwganda  against  reciprocity?  I 
wonder  If  the  farmers  of  the  country,  when  they  received  package  after  package 
of  literature  against  reciprocity,  knew  that  that  literature  was  prapared  by 
Allen  &  Graham  In  their  offices  in  William  Stroet,  New  York,  and  within  100  feet 
of  Wall  Street.  Well,  it  was.  Not  only  did  they  get  it  up,  but  much  of  it  was 
untrue  and  misleading.  It  was  developed  during  the  hearings  that  some  of  the 
statistics  they  sent  out  were  absolutely  unreliable — so  unreliable,  In  fact,  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot],  who  wanted  to  save  the  face  of  these  peo- 
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pie  as  well  as  he  could,  admitted  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  their  statemeats. 
and  Allen  himself  admitted  they  were  wrong.  And  yet  these  false  Btatlstlci 
were  sent  out  under  the  name  of  the  National  Grange  and  under  the  prestige 
of  its  authority.  On  February  11,  1911,  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  ex-master  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  present  master  of  the  Indiana  State  Grange,  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  other  House  and  read  a  speech  in 
opposition  to  reciprocity.    Let  me  read  an  extract  from  that  address : 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Grange,  the  principal  farm  organliation  of  the 
country,  with  local  branches  In  30  States,  to  record  our  emphatic  protest  against  the 
proposed  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada.  I  have  been  a  working  farmer  all  mj 
life;  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  Grange  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  was  for  8  years  master  of  the  National  Grange.  I  have  gone  amonf 
the  farmers  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  have  met  thousands  of  them  at  Tarloai 
State  and  National  Grange  meetings.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  vtews  on  this 
and  other  public  questions,  and  I  am  here  to  declare  that  the  farmers  of  the  countiy  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  and  that  they 
believe  It  would  inflict  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  their  industry. 

The  principle  on  which  the  protective  policy  has  been  defended  during  the  past  20 
years  is  that  all  classes  and  interests  of  the  country  should  receive  equal  protection 
against  the  competition  of  foreign  products.  It  was  to  carry  out  this  principle  that  the 
duties  on  farm  products  were  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law  and  relmposed  by  the  Dlngley 
and  Payne  Tariff  Acts.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  tariff  on  farm  products  the  protectlTe 
system  would  long  ago  have  been  abolished. 

I  wonder  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee  knew  when  they  sat  listening 
to  those  eloquent  utterances  of  Mr.  Jones  that  they  had  been  prepared  for  him 
by  a  couple  of  noted  legislative  lobbyists  within  a  step  of  the  Stock  Elxchange 
of  New  York?  This  speech  was  afterwards  circulated  by  Allen,  Graham,  and 
Bachelder  throughout  the  country  under  inspiring  headlines  set  in  display  type 
and  prepared  by  Allen  &  Graham.  I  wonder  if  the  farmers  to  whom  this 
speech  was  sent  were  acquainted  with  its  authorship  when  they  received  it? 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senate  hearings  were  concluded  several  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Graham  has  bobbed  up  again ;  this  time  in  Canada.  Having  exhausted  bis 
efforts  to  arouse  the  American  farmers,  he  seeks  now  to  stir  the  Canadian 
electorate  into  mutiny.  "No  pent-up  Utica  confines  his  powers."  He  is  ubiq- 
uitous and  universal.  I  have  here  a  letter  that  he  recently  addreiwecl  to  the 
Montreal  Star,  and  I  desire  to  read  an  extract  from  that  letter.  I  read  as 
follows : 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  free-trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  would  welcome  free  trade  between  both  countries.  The  pending  bill,  however, 
Is  not  an  honest  reciprocal  arrangement,  but  merely  a  political  scheme.  Intended  to  se- 
cure the  support  and  Indorsement  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country  for  the  Taft  admini- 
stration, which  was  repudiated,  and  deservedly  repudiated,  by  an  immense  majority  at 
the  election  last  November. 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  New  York  for  more  than  20  years,  and  have  been  actively 
engaged  during  a  part  of  that  time  In  newspaper  work,  but  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  known  of  such  a  bare-faced  conspiracy  by  the  great  and  wealthy  newspapers  to 
promote  their  own  financial  Interests. 

While  the  reciprocity  movement  in  this  country  is  therefore  purely  a  newspaper  cod- 
spiracy  for  free  print  paper,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  real  object  in  the  minds  of  the 
Preslaent's  advisers  in  this  matter  is  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  that  will  ultimately 
lead  to  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  been,  as  you  are  aware,  closely  identified  with  political  matters,  and  was  at  one 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  State.  I  have  known  for  a  long  time  of  the 
strong  sentiment  among  public  men  In  favor  of  the  annexation  of  Canada,  and  yon  will 
doubtless  remember  the  organization  called  the  Continental  Union,  which  was  started  In 
this  city  a  few  years  ago,  of  which  many  prominent  public  men  were  members,  the 
avowed  object  being  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  favorable  to  Canadian  annexation. 

The  belief  that  Canada  must  ultimately  be  annexed  is  everywhere  talked  of  In  certain 
financial  circles,  particularly  among  the  great  financial  Interests  which  realise  Canada'^ 
Immense  natural  resources  and  the  great  opportunity  for  exploitation  along  the  lln«4 
which  have  built  up  the  gigantic  trusts  and  monopolies  in  this  country. 

Speaker  Clark,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the  leading  Democrats  in  th« 
country,  who  may  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President  next  year,  simply  told  tb« 
truth  In  his  speech  in  Congress  when  he  said  that  he  favored  reciprocity  because  h« 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Stars  and  StHpes  would  wave  over  both  countrlw. 

Gov.  Osborne,  of  Michigan,  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  that  be 
was  in  favor  of  reciprocity  because  he  thought  It  would  lead  to  the  annexation  of  Can- 
ada, and  numerous  other  witnesses  before  that  committee  expressed  the  same  Wfs- 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  reciprocity 
scheme  is  to  weaken  the  Infiuence  of  Great  Britain  In  Canada  and  to  bring  about  doser 
relations  with  this  country  that  will  result  in  political  union.  

Before  leaving  Nova  Scotia  I  was  Inclined  to  favor  annexation,  but  my  lona  residen^'^ 
in  this  country  has  given  me  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  political  methods  which  pr«T»» 
both  In  State  and  National  Legislatures  nnd  has  caused  me  to  change  my  views,  so  th». 
I  am  now  convinced  that  the  Canadians  are  far  better  off  under  their  own  Govempent 
than  they  would  be  as  a  part  of  the  United  States.  •  ^  *  J  ^^J^  ^^tJ^^u^ 
Nova  Scotia  pretty  well,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  readv  to  sacrifice Jthclr  pollo; 
cal  Independence  for  the  sake  of  some  slight  benefits  which  this  country  will  be  forcw 
to  give  them  in  any  case  In  the  near  future. 
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Tb6  reciprocity  scbeme.  In  so  tar  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  was  conceived 
In  sin  and  born  in  iniquity.  It  la  a  fraud  and  a  sham,  intended  to  bolster  up  the  dis- 
credited Taft  administration,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  tbe  Canadian  people  will  not 
assist  in  carryinir  out  this  deal  between  the  sensational  newspapers  and  a  corrupt  politic 
cal  party. 

Thus  does  Mr.  Graham  denounce  recii>rocUy  to  the  Canadians.  He  strives  to 
generate  a  prejudice  Hmong  them  against  the  United  States  by  maligning  his 
adopted  country  and  to  excite  in  their  minds  a  false  alarm  as  to  the  ultimate 
purpose  and  intention  of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  annexation.  Hav- 
ing been  exposed  and  beaten  at  Washington,  he  turns  now  to  serve  his  employers 
by  trying  to  defeat  reciprocity  in  Cuuadn.  Who  is  paying  him  to  do  this  work 
In  Canadiei?  Certainly  not  the  grange:  and  if  not  the  grange,  then  who  is  foot- 
ing the  bills? 

During  our  hearings  !1  was  shown  that  Allen  &  Graham  had  had  numerous 
conferences  with  leading  manufacturers  opposed  to  reciprocity.  Allen  admitted 
conferences  with  Mr.  Hastings,  president  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association; 
with  Mr.  Lyman,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  what  is  known  as  the  Print 
Pafisr  Trust;  with  Mr.  Bronson,  representing  the  Lumber  Tru^t;  with  Mr. 
Wood,  of  the  American  Woolen  Co. ;  and  with  others;  and  he  admitted  that  he 
talked  to  those  manufacturers  about  contributing  to  a  fund  to  pay  his  firm  for 
the  work  they  were  doing  In  opposition  to  reproeity. 

Mr.  WnxiAMs.  Mr.  President 

Tbe  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Stonk.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Williams.  Merely  for  a  suggestion.  If  I  remember  accurately,  no  litera- 
ture went  out  from  the  oflBce  on  William  Street  opposing  reciprocity  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  hurt  the  Paper  Trust  or  on  the  ground  that  it  would  hurt 
the  Sawmill  Association  or  upon  the  ground  tliat  it  would  hurt  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers. All  that  went  thence  went  in  the  name  of  the  farmer,  and  all  the 
protests  made  from  their  office  were  upon  the  ground  that  the  farmer  would  be 
hurt  while  the  manufacturer  would  be  benefited. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  that  Is  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  that,  too.  while  they  were  receiving  money  or  asking 
money  from  these  very  people  who  were  engaging  them  and  with  whom  they 
were  holding  conferences. 

Mr.  Stonk.  Yes ;  they  admitted  that  they  had  already  received  money  from  at 
least  one  manufiicturer. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  Is  easy  to  understand.  This  New  York  firm  was  em- 
ployed to  "work  up"  the  farmers  and  get  delegations  appointed  to  come  to 
Washington  and  create  the  impression  that  the  farmers  woukl  resist  and  resent 
this  legislation,  but  behind  the  movement  and  footing  the  bills  were  numerous 
great  protected  industrial  interesta  Have  these  same  interests  pat  Allen  As 
Graham  at  work  in  Canada  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  there  what  theiy 
failed  to  accomplish  in  the  United  States?  Graham  was  bom  in  Canada  and 
lived  there  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  It  may  be  he  thinks  he  can  turn  the 
trick  up  there  he  so  signally  failed  to  turn  in  this  country.  We  will  see.  At  all 
events  Allen  and  Graham  are  very  Interesting  characters,  and  I  shall  watch 
their  efforts  in  Canada  with  great  interest,  whatever  the  outcome  may  be 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  too  much  fatigued  to  continue  longer.  I  will  here  insert 
AS  an  appendix  to  these  remarks  the  testimony  the  Senate  has  given  me  leave 
to  print.  And  now  I  close,  after  apologising  for  consuming  po  much  of  the 
Senate's  time. 


APPENDIX. 
[From  the  teetimony  of  P.  V.  CoIUdb,  giyen  before  tbi*  Senate  Finance  Committee.] 

Senator  Simmons.  The  petition  that  we  had  read  here  yesterday  from  Michigan  sets 
forth  the  Idea  that  the  liffners  would  not  vote  for  anybody  in  favor  of  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Collins.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  not  gone  that  far,  hat  I  want  to  sav  they  signed 
the  petitions  with  their  eyes  open.  On  the  back  of  every  petition  which  went  out  was  the 
fall  schedule.     They  knew  what  they  were  signing.     These  farmers  said — 

I  will  not  read  this  whole  petition,  as  It  is  too  long.  I  will  read  the  concluding 
clause  of  it,  and  to  that  I  call  the  pnrticnlar  attention  of  my  Democratic 
colleagues — 

**The  farmers  have  been  the  last  to  feel  any  direct  benefit  from  protective  tariffs. 
Why  sboold  the  protective  party  expect  tbe  farmers  to  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  loss  of 
that  protective  tariff  policy? 
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"  We,  the  undersigned  farmers,  therefore  earnestly  appeal  to  our  Senators  and  Bepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  defend  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Northwest  against  this 
unfair  and  misnamed  species  of  reciprocity,  at  least  until  the  same  principle  of  fre«  trade 
can  he  applied  to  what  the  American  farmers  hare  to  buy  that  is  now  proposed  on  what 
American  farmers  have  to  sell." 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Stonk.  Tlils  petition  that  you  have  exhibited  there,  you  say,  contains  th/t  names 
of  36,000  farmers? 
Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btonb.  Thirty  thousand  of  them,  I  understood  you  to  say,  live  in  Minnesota? 
Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone,  where  do  the  other  5,000  live? 
Mr.  Collins.  The  other  5,000  live  in  the  adjoining  States,  mostly  in  the  Dalcotas. 

•  •*•••• 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  prepare  this  petition? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  circulated  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  there  are  150,000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Minnesota? 
Mr.  Collins.  One  hundred  and  flfty-flve  thousand  farms,  not  farmers.    Of  comae  each 
represents,  perhaps,  a  farmer. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  this  petition  signed  by  any  person  other  than  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Collins.  Not  that  I  know  of.  Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  check  up  and 
absolutely  know  that  each  individual  is  a  farmer. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  the  petitions  circulated  in  the  towns  and  cities? 

Mr.  Collins.  No^ir. 

Senator  Stone.  Wholly  on  the  farms? 

Mr.  Collins.  Wholly  on  the  farms.  We  published  them  in  the  paper.  The  paper  does 
not  circulate  in  the  towns  and  cities.  We  also  sent  them  to  the  secretaries  of  aU  of  the 
farmers*  organisations,  so  that  they  might  circulate  them  among  their  members. 

Senator  stone.  Circulated  through  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  in  adjoining  States? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  But  in  Minnesota  you  got  30,000  farmers  out  of  150,000? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes:  out  of  155,000. 

Senator  Stone.  You  got  about  20  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  to  sign  that 
petition? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  We  think  that  is  remarkably  significant  for  seeding  tine. 
Remember,  the  farmers  are  scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of  territory. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  course,  they  are  not  all  in  a  bunch. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  other  80  per  cent  refused  by  any  "»*•«?  it 
means  that  every  farmer  to  whom  that  petition  was  offered  signed  it,  with  the  ezoeptioa 
of  20  or  30  altogether. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  On  that  point,  so  that  I  may  be  sure  of  your  position.  Yon  scat 
these  to  your  subscribers  more  particularly? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallingbb.  You  did  not  send  them  broadcast  to  all  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Collins.  Only  to  secretaries  of  the  farmers'  organizations  that  we  could  reach. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  that  your  paper  reached  one  out  of  every  three  of  the 
farmers  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  one-third  of  the  farmers  in  Minnesota  are  readers  of 
your  paper? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  They  have  been  protesting  very  earnestly  In  your  paper  agalnaC  this 
reciprocity  agreement,  and  yet,  under  your  guidance  and  direction,  you  are  able  to  get 
only  one-fifth? 

Mr.  Collins.  Practically  one-half  of  our  subscribers. 

Senator  Stone.  Able  to  get  only  one-fifth  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  sign  Chat 
petition  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  One-sixth — between  one-fifth  and  one-slzth. 

Senator  Stone.  Between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth,  although  you  have  been  weekly  ap- 
pealing to  one-third  of  them  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes ;  but  if  the  Senator  had  ever  dealt  with  the  mass  of  farmers  he  would 
realize,  perhaps,  more  than  we  do  how  apathetic  are  the  farmers,  how  slow  they  are  to 
rapond,  how  slow  they  are  to  grasp  any  crisis.  They  will  come  along  next  fall ;  they 
will  sign  that  petition  next  fall  and  send  the  rest  of  them  in.  They  are  coming  In  every 
dLay. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  Minnesota  farmers  came  down  with  this  delegation? 

Mr.  Collins.  Nine. 

Mr.  Feio.  We  are  all  farmers.  Every  man  on  our  delegation  is  a  farmer.  I,  as  chair- 
Mian,  happen  to  occupy  an  official  position.  I  went  from  my  farm  into  that  office.  I  haw 
held  it  ror  nine  years,  and  if  I  quit  to-day  or  to-morrow  I  am  going  back  to  the  fann.  I 
am  a  farmer  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  imputing  that  you  are  not  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Fbig.  Every  man  on  our  delegation  nere  is  a  farmer. 

Senator  Stonb.  Well,  I  understood  that  Mr.  Collins  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  F^ia.  He  also  runs  three  farms.     Does  not  that  make  him  a  farmer? 

Senator  Stone.  I  desire  to  address  myself  to  Mr.  Collins,  if  he  will  give  me  his  atten- 
tion.   I  understood  that  you  were  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  newspaper  in  Mlnncaota? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  are  managing  a  farm? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone,  well,  you  are  then  what  Mr.   Bryan  calls  himself — an  "editor 
agriculturist"  rather  than  a  farmer. 
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Mr.  COLUiTB.  An  asriculturist  it  a  man  wbo  conducts  hit  farm  with  bralna  and  a 
farmer  is  asnally  a  tenant,  according  to  Webster's  Dictionary. 

Senator  Stonb.  Are  you  one  of  tbe  nine  delegates? 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Stohb.  Are  tbere  some  ttankers  Id  yonr  delegation? 

Mr.  Collins.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  None? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stonr.  Is  Mr.  Meacben  a  member  of  tbe  committee? 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes,  sir :  let  nlm  speak  for  blmpelf. 

Senator  Stonb.  Is  be  a  bank  president? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  is  a  bank  president. 

Mr.  Mbaghbn.  I  will  bare  my  Inning  on  tbat  question  a  little  later.  I  am  a  bank 
president. 

Senator  Stonb.  Mr.  Felg  Is  cbairman.  and  he  is  a  State  official.    Is  tbat  a  fact? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  is  directly  connected  wltb  agricultural  administration — Inspection  of 
grain  elevators. 

Senator  Stonr.  J.  R.  Moreley  and  W.  J.  SbillIng,  are  tbey  members  of  your  delegation? 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Moreley  Is ;  Mr.  SbillIng  i»  not  bere. 

Senator  Stonb.  Is  be  slso  a  State  offician 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  He  Is  not  connected  officially  wltb  tbe  dairy  department  of  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir ;  be  is  tbe  president  of  tbe  Creamery  Association,  an  association 
of  fiarmers,  and  a  leading  dairyman  of  tbe  8tat(>. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  Mr.  R.  A.  Wilkinson,  of  Lake  Elmo,  a  member  of  tbe  delegation? 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes.  sir:  does  be  not  look  like  a  farmer? 

Senator  Stonb.  Is  be  not  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  used  to  be  counpel  for  tbe  Great  Nortbem  Railroad.  He  Is  a  real 
Canner. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Collins,  I  understood  you  to  say  tbat  tbe  farmers  of  Minnesota 
were  very  entbusiastic  in  opoosition  to  tbls  reciprocity  agreement. 

Mr.  Collins.  More  tban  tnat ;  tbey  are  yebement. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Collins.  Tbey  are  more  tban  tbat.  Tbey  are  Tebement  in  opposition — ^tbey  are 
bitter. 

Sanator  Stonb.  And  practically  unanimoue? 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes.  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Entbusiastic.  Tebement,  and  unanimous. 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Entbusiastic,  vehement,  and  unanimous? 

Mr.  Collins.  .\nd  bitter. 

Senator  Stone.  And  bitter.  1  have  bere  before  me  a  sheet  taken  from  tbe  Northwestern 
Agriculturist  of  May  6.  1011.    Tbe  Northwestern  Agriculturist  is  tbe  paper  you  publiab? 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Btonb.  On  this  sheet  I  And  a  rather  interesting  statement  showing  tbe  re- 
sponses tbat  were  made  on  an  appeal  sent  out  by  you  for  contributions  to  pay  tbe  ez- 
penaes  of  this  deleaatlon  down  to  Washington  to  prot««st  againat  tbls  reciprocity  agree- 
ment.  It  appears  from  thin  HtAtement  tbat  tbe  total  amount  you  were  able  to  collect  up 
to  May  6  was  |3A0.2.^.  and  that  you  paid  out  $98.10  for  collecting  that. 

Mr.  Collins.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Leaving  a  net  collection  of  $291.15. 

Mr.  Collins.  We  divided  the  boodle  last  night,  gentlemen,  and  each  of  us  received  $50 
oat  of  the  funds  tbat  bad  been  collected  so  far :  tbat  $98  bad  not  yet  borne  fruit.  It 
takes  a  little  time  for  fruit  to  ripen,  especially  on  farms.  The  fonds  will  come  In.  We 
have  faith  In  the  farmers  behind  us ;  but  if  they  do  not.  we  will  pay  our  own  bllla. 

tawtor  Stonb.  It  seems  tbat  $111  waa  contributed  oy  bankers. 

Mr.  Collins.  Bankers,  country  banks  owned  by  farmers. 

Senator  Stonb.  Ninety-seven  dollars  and  twenty-flve  cents  waa  contributed  by  cream- 
eries, $41.25  by  elevators,  and  $50  by  a  fire-insurance  company. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  Is  a  farmers'  fire-insurance  company — tbe  Farmers*  Cooperative 
Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Senator  Stone.  Ninety-eight  dollars  by  individuals,  running  from  $6  down  to  20  cents 
ench ;  $6  by  a  market  company,  and  tbe  remainder  by  Societies  of  Bonlty. 

Now,  tbe  point  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  If  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
contributed  practically  nothing  to  tbls  $389  fund  the  response  from  the  farmers  was  not 
very  liberal  to  send  a  delegation  down  bere  to  protest  against  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  an  unfair  atatement. 

Senator  Stonb.  Neither  enthusiastic,  vehement,  unanimous,  nor  bitter. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  want  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of  that  came 
from  farmers.  The  farmers  are  the  bankers ;  tbe  farmers  are  behind  the  Cooperative 
Fire  Insursnce  Co. :  the  farmers  are  the  men  that  run  the  creameries. 

Senator  Stone.  These  80,<M)0  men  out  of  155.000  farmers  who  signed  this  petition  were 
willing  to  tske  their  lead  pencils  and  attach  their  names  to  a  petition,  but  were  not 
willing  to  contribute  to  jpav  the  expenses  of  your  delegation. 

Mr.  Collins.  Tbey  will  be  equally  willing  to  put  their  croaa  on  the  ballot. 

Senator  Stonb.  It  would  seem  to  me.  I  submit  to  you.  Mr.  Collins,  tbat  If  the  farmens 
of  Minnesota  were  so  unanimously  and  vehemently  opposed  to  this  agreement  they  would 
have  contributed  something  toward  paying  the  expenses  of  a  delegation  which  tney  bad 
appointed,  according  to  this  newspaper  of  yours,  to  send  down  here  to  represent  them  In 
opposing  this  agreement  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Collins.  There  Is  not  any  question.  Senator,  but  that  every  penny  I  have  paid  out 
wUl  be  reimbursed  by  tbe  farmers  by  a  voluntary  subscription.  They  sre  slow,  but  tbey 
are  reliable,  and  this  very  situation,  centlemen.  answers  tbe  report  tnat  waa  conveyed  to 
mm  from  tbe  editor  of  the  American  Roonomlst. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  a  kind  of  slow  enthuslnsm.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Collins.  The  report  was  circulated  here  In  Washington  that  P.  V.  Collins  Is  being 
backer  by  tbe  robber  barons,  whoever  tbey  .'ire.     Those  are  the  robber  barona. 
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Senator  Bailbt.  I  want  to  aak  you  if  it  la  a  fair  way  to  measure  the  enthuaiaam  oC 
farmers  by  the  size  of  their  contributions? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Senator  Stonx.  You  say  that  it  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  and  yet  you,  as  the  apokes- 
man  and  head  of  this  moyement,  prepared  and  sent  out  petitions  to  the  farmera  to  aign 
and  to  make  contributions  to  pay  these  expenses,  and  urged  them  to  do  so  In  your  newa- 
paper? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stons.  And  yet  you  say  you  were  urging  them  to  do  a  ridiculous  thinir? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  it  by  return  mail — they  will  get 
there,  but  they  come  by  <slow  freight.    They  do  not  come  by  telegraph. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  am  now  referring  to  your  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  fron 
Texas. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  say  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  them  to  come  by  return  mail.  We  know 
too  much  through  getting  subscriptions  from  farmers ;  time  is  no  object  to  the  farmer. 

Senator  Stond.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question :  Do  the  farmers  of  MInneaoia 
•oppose  the  reciprocity  agreement  for  the  fear  that  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  farm  labor 
In  that  State? 

Mr.  Collins.  Indirectly  it  will,  by  closing  the  mills  all  over  the  country.  Too  wtU 
see  farmers  and  laborers  hungry  for  tbelr  Jobs.  Labor  will  be  reduced,  and  the  elfeet  of 
this  will  be  felt  on  the  mills  before  It  will  be  on  the  farmers. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  would  like  to  ask  yon,  Mr.  Collins,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  farm  labor 
In  Saskatchewan,  and  I  will  say  in  Manitoba,  where  it  is  lower  than  it  is  In  Baakmtdtc- 
wan;  that  in  Manitoba  farm  labor  is  higher  than  It  is  in  Minnesota  to-day? 

Mr.  Mbaghbn.  Not  higher. 

Senator  Stone.  Higher,  I  say. 

Mr.  Mbaohsn.  I  say  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Collins,  not  you.     Let  us  haye  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Collins.  I  haye  no  personal  knowledge,  but  it  was  testified  here  yesterday  by  a 
Baskatchewan  farmer  that  It  was  nof .    That  is,  as  far  as  I  know 

At  this  point  I  call  attention  to  Senator  McCumber's  admission  made  here 
to-day  that  farm  labor  was  as  high  or  higher  in  the  northwestern  Prorinces  of 
Canada  than  in  the  Northwestern  States. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  find  it  reported  bv  the  Tariff  Board,  which  report  I  haye  here  btforc 
me,  that  the  ayerage  monthly  wage  in  Manitoba  is  higher  than  that  in  Minnesota,  and 
the  monthly  wage  in  Saskatchewan  still  higher  than  that  in  Manitoba,  and  the  exact 
figures  are  giyen  in  the  tariff  report. 

Mr.  Collins.  Is  it  50  per  cent  higher.  Senator? 

Senator  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Collins.  But  the  yield  of  the  acres  there  is  50  per  cent  greater  than  it  is  In  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  talking  now  about  labor,  not  about  yield. 

Mr.  Collins.  How  many  months  in  the  year  is  it  higher? 

Senator  Stonb.  For  the  whole  farming  season :  8  months. 

Mr.  Mbaqhbn.  There  Is  no  whole  year  up  north.  They  only  pay  for  6  months,  and  we 
pay  them  for  the  12  months  in  Minnesota. 

Senator  Stonb.  At  page  86,  I  am  referring  to  now ;  and  I  will  call  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Collins,  if  I  can  haye  his  attention — I  want  to  call  his  attention  to  this  statement  that 
In  1910  the  wage  per  month  on  season  hiring — running  from  7  to  8  months,  beslnniog 
April  1 — In  Minnesota  was  $30  to  $35,  and  in  Saskatchewan  $35. 

Mr.  Collins.  But  in  Minnesota  during  the  harvest  time  the  hairest  hands  are  paid 
^2  and  $3  a  day.     In  Saskatchewan  they  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  haye  it  by  the  hands  also;  take  it  by  the  hands,  the  Indlrldaal. 
Take  spike  pitchers,  in  Manitoba  they  recelye  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day  and  in  Saakatcbewan 
$3  and  in  North  Dakota  $3.  Field  pitchers,  in  Manitoba  $3  a  day,  Saskatchewan  %S  a 
day,  and  in  Minnesota  $2.50.  ^       ^,      ,. 

Separator  men  in  Saskatchewan  $5  to  $7;  Minnesota  is  not  glyen  there,  \mt  North 
Dakota  Is  $5  to  $6,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now.  If  those  figures  are  correct,  I  woold 
like  to  ask  what  the  danger  is  to  the  farm  laborer  as  a  result  of  this  reciprocity  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  danger  to  the  American  farm  laborer? 

Senator  Stonb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Collins.  By  the  closing  of  the  American  mills.  He  will  haye  millions  more  com- 
petitors after  his  Job. 

Senator  Stone.  The  closing  of  the  American  flouring  mills? 

Mr.  Collins.  I  mean  factories  all  over  the  country,  which  means  panic. 

Senator  Willi.\ms.  Do  you  think  the  reciprocity  bill  will  close  the  factories? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.    If  I  had  time  I  could  proye  It.  ^       _,     • 

Senator  Stonk.  Do  you  mean  woolen  mills,  cotton  mills,  and  steel  factories? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  look  at  the  bank  clearings  to-day  you  will  find  we  are 
already  in  a  state  of  panic  by  reason  of  this  reciprocity.     The  mills  are  to-day  on  tbe 

verge  of  closing  down.  ^  ^    ^    ^       ^.  .      ^.^  ^» 

Senator  Williams.  I  thought  their  complaint  was  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  di*- 

<crlminated  against  the  American  farmer  In  fayor  of  the  manufacturer,  and  now  yon  state 

that  the  American  manufacturer  Is  going  to  close  his  mills 
Mr.  Collins.  He  Is  going  to  cut  off  his  own  head. 

(From  the  testimony  of  N.  J.  Bachelder.) 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  has  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham  been  In  the  employ  of  tb» 
National  Orange?  ^  ^       ^     ^^^, 

Mr.  Bachbldeb.  Since  about  the  time  I  became  master,  in  1905. 

Senator  Stonb.  Had  they  served  the  grange  in  any  capacity  under  Mr.  Aaron  Jonea  s 
administration?  ^     .   ^  ^ 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  am  not  sure  about  that :  I  am  not  posltiye  about  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  members  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  They  are  not 
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Senator  Btonb.  How  long  had  yon  known  tbese  gentlemen  before  yon  employed  tbemT 

Mr.  BACHBLDBa.  Why,  perhaps  a  conple  of  years. 

Senator  STomL  How  did  yon  become  acquainted  with  them? 

Mr.  BACBBLDia.  I  became  acquainted  with  them  through  the  efforts  to  pass  the  bill 
prorldlng  for  denatured  alcohol. 

Senator  Stonb.  Were  they  Interested  otherwise  than  for  the  grange  In  the  denatured 
alcohol  bill? 

Mr.  Bacbbldbb.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  they  were. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  yon  pay  them  for  that  serrlceT 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  Am  I  required  to  go  Into  the  details  in  regard  to  thatt 

Senator  Stonb.  Yon  are  not  under  oath,  OoTemor,  and  yon  can  exercise  your  own  Judg- 
mant  and  prlTlleges  as  to  whether  you  answer. 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  will  say  that  we  did  not  pay  them. 

Senator  Stonb.  Do  you  know  who  did  pay  tnem? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  No  ;  I  do  not 

Senator  Stonb.  Have  you  had  any  Infbrmatlon  as  to  who  were  cooperating  with  you 
through  Allen  k  Graham? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  haTe  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  Have  you  been  Informed  that  they  recelTed  a  large  fee  from  other  large 
interests  In  connection  with  that  bill 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  noTer  have. 

Senator  Stonb.  For  work  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  never  had  any  information  upon  that  subject 

Senator  Stonb.  What  was  the  next  matter  about  which  yon  conferred  with  them  and 
upon  which  you  employed  them? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  think  the  next  matter  was  the  good  roads  proposition. 

Senator  Stonb.  Was  legislation  pending  here  In  Washington  to  promote  good  roads,  and 
was  that  the  matter  about  which  you  engaged  them? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  That  was  the  matter. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  pay  them  for  the  senrice  they  rendered  you  here  In  Wash- 
ington in  promoting  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  1  do  not  think  I  will  answer  that  question,  unless  I  am  obliged  to. 

Senator  Stonb.  Ton  are  not  obliged  to.  at  least  I  shall  not  Insist  upon  it  Do  you  know 
whether  other  Interests  paid  them  large  fees  for  their  serTices  in  this 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  The  automobile  interest? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  think  they  paid  them  something. 

Senator  Stonb.  Who  paid  them  something?    The  manufacturers  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles.  The  campaign  was  carried 
along  in  the  name  of  the  grange.  It  was  the  grange  campaign,  and  the  grange  accepted 
the  funds  to  help  meet  the  expenses  wherever  they  came  legitlmatel/. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  the  grange  was  used  as  a  shield  for  the  manufacturers 
who  were  prosecuting  this  enterprise? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  No.  On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturers  helped  flnance  the  grange 
campaign  for  good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  another  way  of  stating  it.  Did  you  make  a  contract  with  the 
automobile  manufacturers  for  compensating  Allen  ft  Graham,  or  did  Allen  ft  Graham  make 
their  own  financial  arrangements? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  They  made  the  arrangement,  if  any  was  made. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  pay  anything  to  your  treasury  to 
be  paid  to  Allen  ft  Graham? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  No,  sir. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Stonb.  Do  you  not  know  tliat  Allen  ft  Graham  are  not  attorneys  at  law? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  It 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that  they  are? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  supposed  they  were. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  to  their  offices  to  confer  with  them? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  1  have. 

Senator  Stone.  On  legal  matters? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  On  matters  pertaining  to  legislation. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  on  their  doors  in  the  way  of  a  sign,  or  on  the 
heading  of  their  letters  to  you  or  anything  else,  Indlcattng  that  they  were  pretending  to 
practice  law? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  think  there  is  nothing  on  the  letterhead  but  their  name,  "Allen  ft 
Graham,'*  and  their  address. 

Senator  Stonb.  Ton  spoke  of  several  other  things  In  the  paper  you  read  in  which  you 
had  them  employed  other  than  the  two  to  which  1  have  referred? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  Tea. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  yon  pay  them  for  any  service  on  thoee  other  things? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  do  not  think  I  will  answer. 

Senator  Stonb.  Have  you  ever  paid  Allen  ft  Graham  on  behalf  of  the  National  Grange  a 

? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  We  have  agreed  to  pay  them  for  the  work  on  the  redproelty  bilL 

Senator  Stonb.  When  was  that  agreement  made? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  When  we  first  met  In  New  Tork — the  legislative  and  the  executive 
iHsittees 

Senator  Stonb.  And  that  Is  the  only  agreement  you  ever  made  to  pav  them  aaythlnc? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  am  speaking  of  this  agreement.  We  have  agreed  to  pay  them  In 
this  matter.    They  are  in  our  employ. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  are  you  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  The  amount  Is  not  agreed  upon.  We  do  not  know  how  long  It  will 
take. 

Senator  Stonb.  Yon  have  simply  airrped  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  We  have  simply  agreed  to  pay  them  their  price. 

Senator  Stone.  Whatever  they  charge.  Tou  exhibited  some  papers  which  you  said  had 
been  drenlated  in  opposition  to  this  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  Tea,  sir. 
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Senator  Stonb.  Who  prepared  these  papers? 

Bfr.  Bachbldeb.  The  fegtsIatlTe  and  execative  committees,  with  the  aflslBlaiiee  of  Allen 
ft  Qraham. 

Senator  Stone.  With  the  assistance,  of  Allen  &  Graham.  Well,  did  not  AUen  Ik  GrtthiUB 
prepare  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  legislative  committee? 

Mr.  Bacbbldbr.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Who  prepared  them  in  the  first  Instance? 

Mr.  Bachblobb.  Well,  some  of  them  the  legislative  committee  prepared  In  the  flmt  In- 
stance and  some  Allen  ft  Graham ;  they  were  always  submitted  to  the  leglslAtive  eom- 
mittee  and  revised.  They  went  out  under  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Qrange*  over 
their  signatures.    Allen  &  Graham  assisted  in  the  preparation. 

Senator  Stone.  When  Allen  ft  Graham  prepared  a  document,  did  they  send  It  to  yoo? 

Mr.  Bachbldeb.  Yes.  « 

Senator  Stonb.  Sent  it  to  you  in  Mew  Hampshire? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  Yes. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  you  passed  on  it? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  passed  on  it  or  revised  it:  and  if  it  was  of  enough  Importanot  to 
submit  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  committee  I  sent  it  around  to  them  freqiMBtly 
and  got  their  signatures  on  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  after  you  had  approved  it,  or  after  the  legislative  committee  had 
approved  it,  what  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  It  was  printed  and  mailed. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  printed  it? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  think  it  was  printed  in  New  York. 

Senator  Stone.  Wh'o  had  it  printed? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  Allen  ft  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  What  legal  matters  did  you  ever  consult  Allen  ft  Graham  abont? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  did.  It  was  in  relation  to  legislatiTe  mat- 
ters  that  we  employed  them. 

Senator  Stonb.  Promoting  or  preventing  legislation? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  Promoting  or  preventing  legislation  that  the  National  Grange  stood 
for  or  against. 

Senator  Stonb.  Governor,  you  consulted  them  about  aiding  you  In  promoting  or  pre- 
venting legislation  ? 

Mr.  jBachbldbb.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  consult  them  about — the  beat  way  of  proceeding? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  The  best  way  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill  or  defeating  It. 

Senator  Stonb.  You  considered  they  were  experts  in  that  particular  line? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  considered  they  were  skillful  along  that  line. 

Senator  Stonb.  Then  you  were  hunting  men  who  knew  how  to  manipulate  leglalatlve 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  We  hunted  for  men  who  knew  how  to  do  the  things  that  we  wanted 
done. 

Senator  Stonb.  So  you,  as  I  understand  it,  Gov.  Bachelder.  were  employing  two  men 
who  you  considered  experts  in  securing  the  passage  of  legislation  or  preventlnif  Ita  pea- 
sage  ;  in  other  words,  men  who  are  generally  called  "  lobbyists  "  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  men  who  are  generally  termed  **  lobbyists,"  and  who, 
at  the  same  time,  were  in  the  employ  and  receiving  compensation  from  other  large  Inter- 
ests ;  and  you  permitted  them  to  use  the  National  Grazkge  to  accomplish  things  that  the 
other  interests  were  as  much  concerned  in  as  you  were? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  We  did  not  ask  them  what  other  interests  they  were  worUna  for,  pro- 
viding they  did  the  work  we  wanted  done  in  the  way  that  we  thought  it  should  be  doncw 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  reciprocity  matter. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  were  lending  the  assistance  of  the  grange  to  prevent  or  to 
secure  the  passage  of  legislation  in  which  other  large  interests  were  eoncemed,  and  for 
which  other  large  interests  were  paying  and  footing  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  No  ;  we  were  not  lending  assistance  to  them ;  we  were  borrowing  thdr 
assistance. 

Senator  Stonb.  Put  it  that  way,  if  you  desire.  Were  Allen  ft  Graham,  or  eltber  of 
them,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  BacheIdbb.  I  think  thev  were. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  at  previous  meetings? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Whv,  I  can  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Stonb.  Well,  try  to  remember. 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  think  they  were  at  some  sessions  prevlomi  to  the  last. 

Senator  Stonb.  What  were  they  there  for,  not  being  members  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  were  there  to  assist  us  in  advising  In  legislative  niatt«ra:  they 
were  our  legislative  advisers. 

Senator  Stonb.  What  legislative  matter  was  pending  at  the  meeting  of  1909? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Why,  tne  "  parcels  post,*'  tne  "  andoleomargarine  law.**  Tlie  **  good 
roads  "  was  very  prominent  at  that  time  and  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  people. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  Allen  ft  Qraham  employed  by  the  National  Grange  to  proBOte 
that  legislation? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Stone.  If  they  were  not  employed  to  do  it,  what  were  they  at  that 
in  1909  for? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  give  any  specific  reason,  except  to 
as  we  needed  advice  on  legislative  matters. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  Allen  ft  Graham  done  any  work  for  the  grange  In  promotlag 
legislation  for  the  popular  elections  of  Senators? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  have.     The  National  Grange  has. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  never  paid  them  a  cent  for  all  their  ■errlces? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  did  not  testify  about  that  I  said  we  did  not  pay  for  anythiag 
In  the  denatured-alcohol  matter. 

Senator  Stonb.  Have  you  paid  anything  for  services  np  to  date? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  We  expect  to. 


Senator  Stonb.  On  the  reciprocity  bill? 
Mr.  Bachbu»b.  On  the  reciprocity  bill. 
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8«iiator  Btomb.  But  outside  of  and  before  the  reciprocity  bill,  for  all  theee  aenrlcef, 
nmnliic  through  MTeral  years,  have  you  ever  paid  them  a  cent? 

Mr.  Bacbsldsb.  I  said  I  thouffht  I  would  no^  answer  that  question. 

Senator  McCuubbr.  Yon  declined  to  answer  some  questions  as  to  what  fees  you  bad 
paid  for  serrices.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  what  fees  you  may  have  paid  for 
MTTlces  not  to  haye  any  bearing  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  BACHSunuL  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  answer  them. 

Senator  McCuicma.  Tou  did  not  desire  to  go  Into  private  aflUrs  that  had  no  connection 
with  this? 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  That  Is  Just  it. 

Senator  Stonb.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  he  had  paid  anything,  even  a  penny, 
mad  he  declined  to  answer. 

Senator  McCdmbbb.  Would  you  have  answered  if  your  answer  would  have  elucidated 
this  question  In  any  manner? 

Senator  Kbbn.  Tnat  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  McCumbbb.  It  Is  a  matter  of  opinion  for  him  to  ezerdse. 

Mr.  Bachbldbb.  I  stated  plainly  and  emphatically  that  Measis.  Oraham  and  Allen 
were  in  our  employ  and  were  detailed  for  work  on  this  account. 

(From  the  testimony  of  Whldden  Oraham.) 

Senator  Stonb.  What  Is  your  name? 
Mr.  Qbabam.  Whldden  Graham. 

Senator  Stonb.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Allen  A  Oraham? 
Mr.  Obaham.  I  am. 

Senator  Stonb.  Where  are  your  offices? 
Mr.  Ghaham.  11  William  Street,  New  York  City. 
Senator  Stonb.  Where  Is  William  Street ;  what  part  of  New  York? 
Mr.  Obaham.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  New  Yovk  Stock  TC^change,  which  has  petltlonetf 
for  reciprocity. 

Senator  Stonb.  How  near  Is  It  to  Wall  Street? 

Mr.  Gbaha¥.  I  should  say  about  100  feet 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Obabam.  I  am  not,  hare  nerer  pretended  to  be,  and  have  never  held  myself  out 
to  be.     We  were  employed  as  writers  on  legislative  matter.     •     •     • 

Scmator  Stonb.  Is  Mr.  Allen  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  GBAR4M.  He  Is  not,  has  never  pretended  to  be,  and  has  never  held  himself  out 
to  be. 

Senator  Stonb.  In  addition  to  writing  articles  to  promote  or  develop  legislation,  you 
often  give  publicity  to  the  propaganda? 

Mr.  Obaham.  We  do  not,  except  very  incidentally.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  certain 
cases  the  only  publicity  was  through  the  letters  and  petitions  sent  out,  because  the 
newspapers  have  been  Inspired  by  the  Associated  Frees  or  the  Newspaper  Publishers* 
Association,  and  I  will  furnish  proof  of  that,  not  to  give  any  space  to  the  side  of  the 
antlreclproctty.  and  to  pull  for  reciprocity  strong.  That  proof  will  be  filed  with  the 
committee.     We  prepare  arguments  and  briefs. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  your  clientele  you  have  bad  the  Standard  Oil  Co.? 

Mr.  Obaham.  We  have  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  Never? 

Mr.  Obaham.  Never.  In  any  capacity.  In  this  connection  my  partner  was  formerly 
engaged  years  ago  In  the  business  of  customs-drawback  broker,  which  means  the  collec- 
tion of  drawbacks.  He  was  formerly  engaged  In  the  customs-drawback  business  collect- 
ing drawbscks  on  tin  plates  Imported,  and  represented  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  In  the  col- 
lection of  drawbacks. 

Senator  Stonb.  Your  partner  represented  them? 

Mr.  Obaham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  You  represent  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.? 

Mr.  Obaham.  I  do  not.     My  partner  did  long  ago. 

Senator  OALLrNOBB.  In  the  matter  of  drawbacks? 

Mr.  Obaham.  In  the  matter  of  drawbacks;  not  In  connection  with  any  legislation  or  any 
legislative  or  publicity  matters. 

Senator  RToye.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  the  good-roads  service  you  rendered? 

Mr.  Obaham.  By  whom? 

Senator  Stonb.  Anybody. 

Mr.  Obaham.  Yes.      I  wss  ssked  to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  did  come. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  either  of  you  come  to  Washington  when  that  denatured  alcohol 
bill  was  pending? 

Mr.  OsAHAM.  Mr.  Allen  csme :  I  did  not.  In  connection  with  the  rebate  on  domestic 
alcohol,  a  different  subject,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I  appeared  before  that  committee.  That  was 
the  only  time  that  I  went  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  services  In  connection  with 
the  denatured-alcohol  lefrlslatlon  ? 

Mr.  OsAHAM.  We  certainly  did.  Let  me  explain  there  what  Gov.  BacheMer  did  not. 
We  received  that  compensation  from  a  committee  of  manufscturers  of  all  kinds  using 
alcohol.  There  was  a  committee  formed,  and  they  employed  ua  and  paid  us  to  write 
these  articles. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  the  grauRe  pay  you  anything  for  It? 

Mr.  Obaham.  Abeolutely  not  a  cent. 

Senator   Htonr.  You   were  carrying   the  work   on   In   the  name  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Obaham.  We  were  not.  We  were  carrying  It  on  In  the  name  of  the  committee  of 
mannfacturers.     The  grange  was  merely  giving  assistance. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  services  in  the  oleo- 
oiBrgarlne  legislation?  ^.     ^    ^  .. 

Mr.  Obaham.  I  did  not.  It  was  simply  s  matter  of  writing  one  letter.  Mr.  Bachelder 
said  he  was  coming  down  to  Washlnrton  to  sppear.  and  asked  me  If  I  would  draft  a 
letter  for  him  to  send  out  to  the  members  of  the  grange.     I  did  that. 

gsnator   Stonb.  Did  you   receive  compensation   for  your  services  in  the  good -roads 


Mr.  Obabam.  We  did. 
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Senator  Stonh.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Graham.  From  manufactnrerB  of  automobiles  and  carriages  and  other  people  inter- 
ested in  good  roads. 

Senator  Stoiod.  You  carried  on  that  campaign  In  the  name  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did  not,  entirely.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of  dlfTerent  organi- 
zations— varloas  interests.    They  sent  out  literature.  ^^ 

Senator  Stons.  Got.  Bachelder  was  mistaken,  then,  in  what  he  said  about  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  did  not  say  It  was  the  National  Grange  entirely. 

Senator  STOifs.  Haye  you  brought  with  you  lists  of  ^Tthe  papers  which  yon  prepared 
or  your  firm  prepared?  *       *'    *—- 

Mr.  Graham.  I  hare.  They  are  exactly  the  same  papers  as  those  produced  here  by 
Gov.  Bachelder.  ' 

Senator  Stona  Did  you  prepare  those  which  Got.  Bachelder  handed  In? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  assisted  In  their  preparation.  One  is  a  statement  by  Aaron  Jones 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  prepare  the  statement  that  Aaron  Jones  made  to  the  eommittee? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  were  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel,  along  with  Mr.  Atkeson; 
Got.  Bachelder ;  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Raine,  of  Missouri ;  and  Mr.  Messiek,  of 
Delaware.     We  talked  oyer  this  matter  and  drafted  a  resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the 

8 range.    We  drafted  the  resolutions  and  took  them  upstairs.    They  said,  "  That  wlU  not 
o ;  that  is  not  ri^ht ;  you  want  to  make  It  stronger.    Put  it  right  up  to  them  good  and 
strong.*'    They  talked  it  oyer  that  way  and  we  grsdually  eyolyed  these  resolutions. 
Senator  Stone.  Then  yon  either  drafted  or  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers? 
Mr.  Graham.  Practically  all  these. 

Senator  Stons.  You  nrepared  most  of  them,  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Graham.  I  should  say  that  we  personally  assisted  in  preparing  most  of  them. 

And  here  Is  some  of  this  llteratnre : 

farmers  protest  against  CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY  BILL — NATIONAL  ORANGE  REPBESaNTATm 
SHOWS  THAT  IT  PROyiDBB  FOR  FREE  TRADE  IN  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  HIGH  TARIFF  FOB  ALL 
MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES  THE  FARMER  BUTB. 

(Address  by  Aaron  Jones,  master  Indiana  State  Grange,  and  member  of  National  Orange 
legislatiye  committee,  before  Committee  on  Ways  and  Bfeans,  February  9,  1911.) 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Grange,  the  principal  farm  organization  of  the  eovn- 
try,  with  local  branches  In  30  States,  to  record  our  emphatic  protest  against  the  proposed 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada.  I  haye  been  a  working  farmer  all  my  life;  hare 
been  actiyely  identified  with  the  Grange  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry  for  more  than  20  years. 
and  was  for  8  years  master  of  the  National  Grange.  I  haye  gone  among  the  farmers  In 
eyery  State  of  uie  Union,  and  haye  met  thousands  of  them  at  yarlous  State  and  National 
Grange  meetings.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  ylews  on  this  and  other  public 
questions,  and  I  am  here  to  declare  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  unalterably  op- 

Eosed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  which  you  are  now  considering,  and  that  they  belleye  It  would 
iflict  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  their  industry. 

The  principle  on  which  the  protectiye  policy  has  been  defended  during  the  past  20  years 
is  that  all  classes  and  interests  of  the  country  should  receive  equal  protection  against  the 
competition  of  foreign  products.  It  was  to  carry  out  this  principle  that  the  dutiea  on 
farm  products  were  imposed  by  the  McKinley  law,  and  reimposed  by  the  Dingley  and 
Payne  Tariff  Acts.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tariff  on  farm  products  the  protectiye  systesi 
would  long  ago  haye  been  abolished. 

And  here  Is  some  more  of  it — a  table  of  statistics : 


Articles. 


Tableware 

Tin  plate 

Tinware 

Wire,  some  kinds  firee,  none  oyer. 
Hats 


Sugar 

Carpets 

Ollfioth 

Furniture 

Cotton  cloth 

Qloyes  and  mitts 

Hosiery 

Automobile  farm  trucks. 
Pisnos 


Celluloid  eoods 
Underdotnlng. 
Salt  in  bags... 
Axes 


,  some  kinds  i^ee,  none  oyer. 


Shoyels 

Scythes 

Stoyes 

Chains  (iron) 

Kniyes  and  forks. 

Agateware 

Sewing  machines. 
Oranges 


Lemons. 


Canadian 
tariff. 


15  per  cent.. 
Free , 

16  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent. . 
20  per  cent.. 
35  per  cent.. 
26  per  cent.. 

do 

20  per  cent.. 
26  per  cent.. 
22(  per  oent. 
26  per  oent. . 
22  per  oent. . 
20  per  cent.. 
26 per  cent.. 
22t  per  oent. 

Free 

16  percent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
16  per  oent. . 

6  per  cent.. 
20 per  cent. 
23f  per  oent. 
20  per  oent. 
Free. 


United  States  tariff. 


60  per  oent 

45  per  oent. 
Do. 

75  cents  per  100  pounds. 
I  56  per  cent 
I  80  per  cent. 
'  60  per  cent 
I  45  per  cent. 

36  per  cent. 

50  to  00  per  oent 

60  per  oent 

45  to  66  per  oent 

46  per  oent 

Do. 
60  per  oent 
46  to  00  per  cent 
11  cents  per  100  pounds. 
46  per  oent 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
46  per  cent  and  up. 
50  to  66  per  cent 
40  per  oent 
30  per  oent 
1  oent  per  pound  and  SO  psr 

oent  on  the  paekapi 
U  cents  per  pr-"^  *"^  ••"^ 
cent  on  the 
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Articles. 


Wtaidaw  kIms. 


Pi9. 


JatotM0i 

Cotton  timid. 


OoiMMHon 
tariff. 


3  per  cent 
cents  per 
lOOpoondB. 
40  cents  per 
lOOpcmnds. 

ISperoent 

17f  per  cent... 

ISperoent 

20  per  cent.... 
do. 
do. 


Lamp  chimneys 

Brass  goods 

Lamps 

RabSer  coats 22)  per  cent 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes 15  per  cent.. 

Books l....\do 

I^«d I  10  per  cent.. 

aocta and  watches 20  per  cent.. 

Bloycles "^o 


United  States  tariff. 


00  to  76  per  cent 
t2  per  100  pounds. 

U  per  100  poondi  and  35  per 

cent. 
i5  per  cent. 

Do. 
60  to  100  per  cent 
00  percent. 
45  per  cent 
45  to  60  per  cent 
35  per  cent 

Do. 
25  per  cant. 
80  per  cent 
40  to  60  per  cent 
45  per  cent 


Senator  WtLLtAMS.  Yon  aay  you  are  not  a  lobbyist? 
Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  you  recelred  fees  to  promote  the  enactment  or  the  defeat 
of  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  To  write  articles  aboat  them.  Is  a  newspaper  man  a  lobbyist  who  la 
paid  a  salary  of  $40  or  $50  a  week  to  write  edltorlala? 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  diasertation  with  you.  I  am  simply 
asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  I  answer,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Wiluams.  But  you  did  receive  fees? 

Mr.  Graham.  Tea,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  an  agreement  to  promote  the  enactment  of  or  to  promote 
the  defeat  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  are  not  attorneya? 

Mr.  Graham.  No.  We  do  not  receire  fees  for  that  purpose.  I  am  paid  for  writing 
arttcles.  I  was  not  a  lobbyist  when  I  wrote  for  the  national  Democratic  committee  and 
was  paid  a  aalary  to  do  it. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  did  receive  fees? 

Mr.  Graham.  Payment  for  writing  articles. 

Senator  Williams.  For  writing  articles,  preparing  briefs,  and  preparing  material  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  enactment,  or  securing  the  defeat  of  legislation,  and  you 
did  not  receiye  those  fees  as  a  legal  adviser,  because  you  are  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  never  pretended  to  be.  The  editor  of  a 
newspaper  who  Is  paid  $50  a  week  to  write  editorials  In  a  paper  on  which  he  is  employed 
may  Influence  legislation,  but  he  la  not  a  lobbyist  for  that  reason. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Clark.  Tou  stated  In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  you  received 
a  fee  for  advocating  or  opposing  legislation  by  the  articles  which  you  wrote. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  fee  contingent  upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  leglsla* 
float 

Mr.  Graham.  No,  air ;  not  at  all — not  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Senator  Stonr.  when  is  It  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  Graham.  When  the  work  la  wound  up.  We  can  not  tell  how  long  It  will  last.  We 
tbought  It  would  only  last  a  month,  that  everything  was  greased,  and  It  was  going  to 
ts  sapped  through  the  House  and  Senate  and  everything  was  to  be  all  right,  but  there 
were  a  few  farmers  who  woke  up  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  helped  wake  them  np? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did ;  and  I  also  wake  some  otoer  people  once  In  a  while. 

Senator  STONa  That  la  what  you  are  paid  to  do? 

Mr.  Graham.  Exactly ;  anl  I  did  it  well. 

Senator  Stonb.  How  were  you  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  contributed  to  a  general  fund,  as  do  the  carriage  builders,  maou- 
tecturere  of  road-making  material,  and  all  sorts  of  people  interested  In  good  roads — 
aatomobllists  and  Indivlduala. 

Senator  Sroxa.  How  much  did  they  contribute? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  care  to  go  Into  the  private  details  of  tbla  matter,  and  nnleaa 
the  chairman  Inslats  I  shall  not  do  so.    I  do  not  think  It  has  any  bearing  on  reciprocity. 

Senator  STOita.  Did  they  contribute  to  pay  the  expenses,  such  as  postage,  printing,  etc., 
■a  well  as  to  pay  vonr  fee? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  did. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  handle  the  funds? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  sppeal  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  I  have  to  go  Into  the 
details  of  these  matters  with  which  I  have  been  connected — the  financial  details. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  have  not  aaked  you  for  the  financial  details.  I  aaked  you  whether 
jMQ  handled  the  funda. 

Mr.  Graham.  Whether  we  handle  the  funds?  I  do  not.  They  are  handled  by  the 
trsasorer  in  Detroit.  .     ^ 

Senator  Sroira.  Did  yon  have  any  control  over  that  fund,  or  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  at  all.     It  was  paid  to  ua. 

Senator  SiDsni.  Was  any  part  of  It  paid  out  on  your  order? 

Mr.  Graham.  No  ;  it  was  paid  to  us.  There  was  a  central  good -roads  committee  com* 
of  several  gentlemen  of  Detroit — the  l*ackard  and  other  manufacturers  snd  manu- 
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facturers  of  accesaorles — and  the  money  was  put  in  by  yarioua  people  who  thonsht  they 
were  Interested,  and  they  paid — ^ — 

*  m  •  «  #  •  # 

Senator  Stonb.  While  we  are  talking  about  the  people  you  represent  I  will  ask  you 
if  70a  ever  represented  the  Distillers'  Security  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  We  do  not.  Senator  Stone,  nerer.  The  contrilmtlons  were  mmde  to  the 
committee  of  manufacturers  by  the  distillers.  They  contributed  a  large  amount  to  get 
the  denatured-alcohol  law  passed,  and  they  stated  that  they  have  contributed  because 
of  the  increase  in  their  business.  They  contributed  In  thefr  proportion :  also  the  liat 
manufacturers  of  Danbury  and  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  Grand  Rapids.  They 
wanted  this  legislation. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  Distillers'  Security  Co.,  or  those  who  belonged  to  It,  did  con- 
tribute? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  contributed  to  the  fund  of  this  committee  of  manufactnraia ;  they 
did  that. 

Senator  Siomi.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Because  the  committee  of  manufacturers  kept  a  record  of  all  that  was 
paid. 

Senator  Stomb.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  did  not  see  the  money,  but  I  presume  they  did.  I  did  not  see  the 
checks.  The  Senator  has  asked  me  the  question  whether  we  were  employed  by  the  Dis- 
tillers' Security  Co.  We  were  not.  The  Distillers*  Security  Co.  contributed  to  the  fund 
that  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  legitimate  expenses  of  printing  and  postage 
and  other  expenses. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  am  askine  how  you  know  that  the  Distillers*  Security  Co.,  known  as 
the  Whisky  Trust,  contributed.    How  do  yon  know  it? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  From  the  committee  of  manufacturers.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  Sscretsry  of 
that  committee 

Senator  Stonb.  Yon  mean  your  partner? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Mr.  Allen  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  manufacturers  which  bad 
entire  charge  of  the  work  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  denatured-alcohol  law. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  Mr.  Allen  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  He  was  not.    He  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  mannfactnrers. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  representing  them  in  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  In  the  same  way  that  he  is  employed  by  the  grange  now. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  ever  represent  the  International  Harrester  Co.  Ux  any  wmj? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Neyer,  except  that  Mr.  Allen's  former  firm,  which  was  engaged  la  the 
collection  of  drawbacks,  they  collected 

Senator  Stonb.  For  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  To  collect  drawbacks.  This  was  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  hsTO  to  go  into  ancient  history  about  customhouse  brokers'  fees,  and  asv- 
thing  of  that  kind.  However,  if  the  committee  thinks  it  is  material,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  waste  your  time  in  answering  these  questions. 

Senator  Stone.  You  represented  a  good  many  large  enterprises  on  drawbaeka,  and  la 
other  ways,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  partner's  firm  did  formerly.     He  is  not  in  that  bualneas  now  and 
not  been  for  10  years. 


Senator  Stone.  Do  you  object  to  stating  the  fee  that  you  received  for  the 
alcohol  matter? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  decidedly  do.     I  am  not  brought  here  to  tell  my  private  business  fOr 
the  last  10  years.     I  do  not  see  what  bearing  it  has  on  the  question  of  redproelty. 

Senator  stone.  If  you  object,  I  shall  not  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  do  object  most  decidedly. 

Senator  Stone.  A  pretty  large  fee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  inquiring  about  other  large  fees  that  have  been  paid 
to  other  gentlemen. 


Senator  Williams.  You  have  confessed,  have  you  not- 


Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not  confessed  to  anything,  because  I  am  not  here  to  confc 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  have  admitted,  or  you  have  stated,  or  have  enundatad — 
you  can  use  your  own  language — that  yoa  have  received  payment  for  preparing  artieicB, 
letters,  briefs,  etc.,  to  promote  the  success  of  or  to  defeat  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  Is  your 
other  business,  or  have  you  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  no  other  business  emplojrment  except  as  a  writer.  I  am  a  vrrltcr 
on  economic,  financial,  and  commercial  questions  of  any  kind. 

•  ••*••• 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  in  conference  with  representatives  of  other  Indastriei 
opposed  to  this  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  representatives  of  other  industries? 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  know  whether  yon  have  been  In  con- 
ference with  men  who  represent  other  interests? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  them? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  I  have  not.  I  met  yesterday  a  gentleman  for  the  first  time  at  the 
hotel — I  was  introduced  to  him  for  the  first  time — who  represents  another  industry;  I 
never  met  him  before.     He  was  brought  up  and  introduced  to  me  by  a  friend. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  conference  or  correspondence  with  repreaentatiw 
of  news-paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  administered  rather  severely  on  the  newspapers? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  the  men  who  make  paper.  Have  jroa  had 
any  conferences  with  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not. 
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Senator  Btonb.  Has  your  partner? 

Mr.  OaAHAM.  My  iwrtner  Is  present,  and  will  testify  about  that. 

Senator  Stoks.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  has? 

Mr.  OaAHAM.  My  partner  la  here,  and  can  testify  to  anything  in  regard  to  what  has 
been  promised  by  any  other  outside  interest,  so  called.  We  are  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  paid  at  a  rate  that  is  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  if  any  oatslde 
Interest  chooses  to  appreciate  our  serrlces  by  paylna  us,  we  are  entitled  to  such  payment. 
and  I  do  not  think  It  is  a  matter  for  this  honorable  body  to  inquire  Into,  and  I  shall 
decline  to  answer  any  farther  questions  on  that  line. 

Senator  Stonb.  Are  you  accepting  payment  from  outside  interests? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,  as  to  what  I  expect  or  what  I  might 

Senator  Stonb.  Hare  you  or  your  firm  any  arrangement  with  other  interests  for  pay  or 
for  compensation  for  these  seryices  against  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer  tnat  question. 

Senator  Stoitb.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  do. 

Senator  Stonb.  Why? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  pertinent  to  the  InTSStigation  by 
this  honorable  committee.     That  is  a  matter,  however,  for  your  committee  to  decide. 

Senator  Stonb.  You  are  representing  the  grange? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  am  not  representing  the  grange. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  asked  you  a  while  ago  If  you  were  also  representing  some  other  In- 
terests, and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  We  are  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  If  you  are  accepting  compensation,  you  are  representing  them. 

Mr.  OsAHAM.  We  are  employees  of  the  xrange.     We  are  not  representing  them. 

Senator  Stonb.  Do  you  expect  to  receive  compensation  from  other  interests  to  fight 
this  legislation  if  you  do  not  intend  to  render  them  any  serTlce? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Stonb.  How  many  interests  are  you  accepting  pay  from  outside  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  make  the  same  answer. 

Senator  Stonb.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Stonb.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  am  not :  I  do  not  know  him ;  I  never  saw  him. 

Senator  Stonb.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Allen  has  had  any  conference  with  him? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  Is  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  will  give  the  same  answer.  I 
decline  to  answer.     You  are  Inquiring  Into  our  private  business. 

Senator  Stonb.  He  Is  secretsry  and  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  Is  be  not? 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  him, 
and  I  do  not  know  him,  and  1  have  had  no  correspondence  with  him. 

Senator  Stonb.  Have  you  conferred  or  talked  with  your  partner  about  any  conference 
that  he  has  had  with  Mr.  Lyman? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  I  have  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions ss  to  my  private  business? 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Graham,  you  n^HHl  not  answer  any  questions  about  your  private 
bosiness  unless  you  desire  to  do  so.  You  can  ut^e  your  own  Judgment.  The  committee 
have  entered  on  the  subject,  end  migbt  as  well  conclude  It  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  I  understood  the  very  kind  words  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
has  expressed  the  view  that  there  has  been  nothing  Improper  In  the  action  of  the  grange. 
I  want  to  say  here  that  the  action  of  the  National  Grange  has  been  backed  up  and 
Indorsed  by  every  individual  member  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Maine,  Oregon,  or  Wash- 
ington, and  that  if  any  reflection  is  to  be  cast  on  the  National  Grange  because  we  may 
have  been  promised  compensation  fn>m  other  interests  which  were  working  to  the 
same  end,  I  say  that  is  something  of  which  the  Krange  knew  nothing,  could  know 
nntMntr.  and  which  had  not  the  sllKhtest  effect  on  their  action.  They  took  action  before 
they  communicated  with  ns,  sent  out  word  to  the  gran^t's.  and  memoers  started  to  send 
in  petitions  and  letters  and  proto^its  before  they  had  any  commimlcatlon  with  us;  and  it 
can  not  have,  directly  or  inalrcctly,  any  relation  to  the  matter  which  your  committee  is 
considering,  which,  as  I  understand  It.  is  this :  Is  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota.  Minnesota.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  genuine,  or  Is  It  Instigated  or  accelerated? 

Senator  Btonb.  Is  that  your  answer? 

Mr.  (iBAH.iM.  My  answer  Is.  whatever  relations  we  may  have  had,  the  grange  knew 
nothing  about  It  at  all.  We  have  no  nrrangements  about  anythlna,  but  we  do  expect  or 
hope  that  any  manufacturer  who  is  interested  In  this  matter  ana  appreciates  the  work 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  will  pay  U4  for  our  work.  If  they  do.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  take  it.  and  1  have  a  right  to  take  it. 

Senator  Rtonb.   It  may  stand  at  that.  <«o  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  you  are  through. 

Mr.  GaAHAM.  I  am  through.  Just  for  the  present. 

(Prom  the  testimony  of  Joseph   fl.  Allen.) 

My  name  la  Joseph  H.  Allen,  of  No.  II  William  Street.  New  York. 

Senator  Stonb.  When  did  you  heiein  to  bo  connectetl  with  this  campaign  against  the 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Allbs.  Why.  we  commenced  the  campaign  Immediately  after  our  conference  at 
the  Manhattan  Hotel  with  the  legislative  committee  of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Whst  was  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  Allrn.  Why.  I  could  not  state  speclflcally.  It  was  within  three  or  four  or  five 
days,  I  think,  sfter  the  pohlioation  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Stonb.  After  the  President's  message  upon  It? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Yes,  sir. 

Henstor  Stonb.  Have  vou  had  frequent  consultations  since  that  with  Gov.  Bachelder? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  we  met  not  le«s  than  three  or  four  times  sfter  that 
at  the  Manhattan  Hotel,  and  1  am  very  i.*ert8ln  that  we  had  not  less  than  four  meetings 
in  Washington. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  go  to  bis  own  town  in  New  Hampshire? 
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Mr.  Allen.  No.  ^;lr ;  I  bave  never  been  to  Concord.  I  have  not  met  him  except  at 
New  York  and  Washington ;  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Albany  to  see  the  commiasloner  of 
highways,  and  I  think  I  met  Gov.  Bacbelder  there;  bat  with  the  exception  of  that  the 
only  places  that  we  have  conferred  have  been  New  York  and  Washington. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  yon  confer  with  any  of  the  manafacturers  respecting  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  with  a  view  of  Interesting  them  in  the  noise  yon  were  making  on  It? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  pausing  for  an  answer,  because  I  can  not  recollect  that  lapproadied 
any  manufacturers.  Some  manufacturers  did  come  and  talk  to  me,  but  I  can  not 
remember  that  I  approached  any  manufftcturers. 

Senator  Stonr.  Did  you  ask  any  manufacturer  at  any  time  or  suggest  to  him  that  ha 
should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  to  such  manufacturers  as  came  to  me  I  did  suggest  that  tbcy 
ought  to  contribute.  I  said  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  figl^t,  probably,  and  it  was  not 
right  that  all  the  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  National  Grange.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  received  nothing  except  from  one  manufacturer,  and  I  haTe  no 
objection  to  giving  his  name  except  that  he  asked  me  to  keep  it  from  the  <5onunlttee ;  bat 
I  can  assure  you  that  he  does  not  manufacture  paper  or  pulp  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  lumber  industry.     This  subscription  was  made  through  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  manufacturer  contributed  some  money 
to  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  he  approached  Gov.  Bacbelder  and  asked  the  governor  if  It  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  National  Grange  to  make  a  subscription  to  us,  and 
the  governor  told  him  that  It  would  be. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ask  anyone,  any  manufacturer,  or  any  other  interested  person 
outside  of  the  grange  to  contribute  or  suggest  that  a  contribution  should  be  made  to 
the  campaign? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  There  were  several  manufacturers  who  offered 
to  contribute,  and  I  said  we  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  them. 


Senator  Stonb.  What  kind  of  manufacturers  were  they — what  lines  of  businees? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  met  Mr.  Bronson.  of  the  lumber  company ;  I  met  Mr.  Haatinga. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Bronson,  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.     I  had  never  met  him  before,  but  he  introduced  himself  to  me. 

Senator  Stone.  And  did  he  contribute? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  He  offered  to  contribute,  or  did  you  merely  suggest  that  he  should? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  think  the  suggestion  came  from  him. 

Senator  Stonb.  That  he  would  contribute? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  said  that  he  would ;  or.  rather,  he  said  he  thought  they  ought  to. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  agreed  with  him  that  they  should? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  certainly;  I  would  have  taken  a  contribution  if  he  had  given  It. 

Senator  Stonb.  He  did  not  give  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  did  Qot  give  it;  no.  air. 

Senator  Stonb.  What  did  he  say  about  contributing? 

Mr.  Allbn.  I  can  hardly  recollect  so  at  to  give  an  accurate  answer  to  that  qnertlon. 
I  might  remark  that  this  work  we  are  doing  for  reciprocity  is  distasteful  to  me.  It  has 
never  appealed  to  us  as  a  business  proposition ;  It  certainly  has  never  appealed  to  me.  I 
was  probably  more  disappointed  than  anybody  else  when  the  President  summoned  Con- 
gress in  special  session,  and  I  would  be  very  gli,d  to  have  it  over  with  now;  and  I  told 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  grange  so  at  the  last  meeting.  I  told  them  I  ahoold  be 
very  glad  if  we  could  get  out  of  this,  after  giving  all  of  our  time,  with  a  loss  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Stone.  I  repeat  mv  question.  What  did  Mr.  Bronson  say  to  you  about  con- 
tributing to  the  expenses  of  this  antireclprodty  campaign? 

Mr.  Allbn.  He  asked  me  if  we  would  receive  it.  I  said  we  would.  He  said  he  would 
have  to  take  the  matter  up  when  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  I  said  nothing  more  about  It; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  I  mentioned  the  suMect  to  him,  although  I  have  aeen  Mm  since, 
and  I  say  that  it  was  immaterial  to  me  whether  he  contributed  or  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  Immaterial? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  was  not  very  anxious  to  receive  it 

Senator  Stonb.  you  were  not  anxious,  but  you  would  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  I  would  not  have  refused  the  subscription.  I  think  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  offer  It,  and  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  take  It.    I  do  not  see  that  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stonb.  How  many  other  manufacturers  did  you  confer  with  on  that  rabject 
here  in  Washington?  ... 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  confer  with  any,  except  those  who  mentioned  the  subject  to  ma 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  in  my  answer  that  I  did  not  approach  these  manufacturen ; 
they  spoke  to  me. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  am  asking,  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Allen.  Oh,  I  saw  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  American  Pulp  ft  Paper  AnoclatloB. 

Senator  Stonb.  He  is  president  of  the 

Mr.  Allbn.  The  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  Mr.  Hastings  think  he  ought  to  contribute,  too? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  certainly  did. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  you  thought  he  ought?  ,     ,         ,^  ^  ,   ^  ^ 

Mr.  Allbn.  Well,  I  aid  not  express  any  opinion.  I  said  I  would  be  Tery  glad  to  re- 
ceive It.  He  has  not  contributed.  We  have  no  agreement  with  him  that  he  wUl  eon- 
tribute,  and  I  have  no  way  to  compel  him  to  contribute ;  but  if  he  does  contrlbnte,  I  ahall 
gladly  take  It. 

Senator  Stone.  You  will  keep  it?    ,_         ,  ^  ..  .  ^^  ^ 

Mr.  Allbn.  Well,  I  expect  there  will  be  a  deficit  anyway  in  our  expenses,  bo  that  we 

would  apply  it  to  that.  _  ,  ,.      „    ^  **w      ^ 

Senator  Stonb.  Now,  we  have  Mr.  Bronson  and  Mr.  Hastings,  with  whom  yon  have 

talked  upon  the  subject  of  compensation  for  your  services.  ,  ^^^w 

Mr.  Allbn.  Bather  they  talked  with  me.  Senator.    I  did  not  approach  them.    I  thlak 

that  is  very  Important. 
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8»ator  Btons.  Now,  any  othen? 

Mr.  Allbk.  I  can  not  remember.  I  can  not  think  of  any.  There  may  hare  been.  I 
eaa  not  remember  at  the  moment 

Senator  BTOim.  Do  yoo  know  Chester  W.  I^man? 

Mr.  Allbk.  I  hare  known  Mr.  L^man  for  12  or  16  years  eoelally.  I  have  played  golf 
with  him.  I  had  never  known  him  In  a  botlnees  way.  I  have  met  him  here  In  Wash* 
Incton. 

^Senator  BroinL  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  this  light  acalnst  raclprodtyT 

aboQt  ft,  and  sympathised  with 


Mr.  Allbn.  Oh.  I  have  talked  with  him  more  or  U 
him ;  I  think  he  is  rigbt. 

Senator  BroifB.  Haye  yoo  been  to  his  oAce  at  80  Broad  Street? 

Mr.  Allbm.  I  haTe. 

Senator  Stomb.  And  have  Ulked  with  him  there  abont  It? 

Mr.  Allbm.  Tee:  I  called  on  him  there  and  talked  with  him  about  it 

Senator  SroifB.  Talked  with  him  abont  It  over  the  phone? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Poesibly  I  did. 

Senator  Stomb.  Dla  he  say  anything  to  yon  abont  oontrlhntlng? 

Mr.  Allbm.  I  think  Mr.  Lyman  did,  but  my  understanding  was  that  if  we  had  any 
contribution  from  that  interest  It  would  come  from  the  American  Pulp  ft  Paper  Associa- 
tion. 

Senator  Siomb.  Mr.  I^man  Is  the  secretary  and  assistant  president  of  the  Interna* 
doiial  Paper  Co.,  Is  he  not? 

Mr.  Allbm.  Tes^lr. 

Senator  Siomb.  That  Is  a  company  Interested  in  the  manufScture  of  print  paper ;  they 
haTe  some  40  or  00  companies  merged  into  the  one  holding,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Allbm.  I  do  not  know;  they  may  have.  I  do  not  Know  anything  about  the  com* 
pony. 

Senator  Btokb.  It  Is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Paper  Trust? 

Mr.  Allbm.  I  suppose  it  has  oeen,  and  Is,  and  will  oe.  I  have  no  knowledge  about 
how  many  mills  they  have  or  whether  their  mills  are  antiquated  or  whether  they  will  be. 
I  haye  not  paid  any  attention  whatever  to  that  side  of  the  question. 

Senator  Stomb.  How  much  force  did  you  have  in  your  employ  to  send  out  this  llters- 
tnro? 

Mr.  Allbm.  Not  very  large:    I   think  two  girls  for  addressing  enyelopes  and  two 
atOBOfraphera.     We  do  not  require  a  very  large  force,  because  this  literature  is  often 
•nt  to  the  State  masters  of  the  various  granges  for  distribution.    Then,  toOb  the  State 


masters  frequently  prepare  their  own  circulars;  get  up  their  own  literature. 

Senator  EnoMB.  Tou  nad  two  girls  and  two  or  three  stenographers  in  addition 

Mr.  ALLBM.  That  Is  our  regular  staff,  Senator.    We  employed  no  extra  help. 

Senator  Stombl  Tou  used  your  regular  staff  in  distributing  this  literature? 

Mr.  Allbm.  Tes. 

Senator  Hbtbubm.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  said  they  distributed  it,  except  to  send 
It  to  the  local  grangee. 

Senator  Stombl  You  send  it  to  the  masters  of  the  State  granges? 

Mr.  Allbm.  Tes;  it  was  sent  to  Got.  Bachelder.  Under  his  order  we  also  sent  liters* 
tnro  to  the  Tarious  Stete  masters,  by  express,  for  distribution.  In  that  way  the  work 
ban  been  carried  on  very  cheaply. 

Senator  Stombl  Tou  mean  when  literature  was  orepared  you  would  express  a  package 
of  It  to  a  Stete  master  or  to  eome  IndlTldual  for  distribution  in  that  Stete? 

Mr.  Allbm.  No  ;  they  all  go  to  the  Stete  masters. 

Senator  Stomb.  Well,  to  State  masters ;  you  did  not  send  any  to  any  Stete  where  there 
was  no  Stete  master*/ 

Mr.  Allbm.  Not  unless  Gov.  Bachelder  forwarded  to  us  a  letter  from  some  outelde  farm 

orcanlaatlon  asking  for  some  of  the  grange  literature. 

"     •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Stonb.  Do  you  know  William  M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  ? 
Mr.  Allbm.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Stomb.  Did  you  send  any  communication  or  your  firm  send  any  communication 
to  him? 

Mr.  Allbm.  Abeolntely  not ;  he  called  me  up  on  the  phone. 
Senator  Stomb.  Tou  had  a  talk  about  this  oyer  the  phone? 
Mr.  Allbm.  I  think  it  was  about  the  reciprocity  bill. 
Senator  Stomb.  About  tbls  antlreclproclty  campaign? 

^Mf    AXiLBM     Yes. 

Senator  Stomb.  What  was  that  conrersatlon  ? 

Mr.  Allbm.  I  can  not  remember  exactly.. 

Senator  Stome.  Tbe  substance  of  It  and  exactly  what  It  was,  as  nearly  as  you  can 
remember.  _ 

Mr.  Allbm.  I  think  he  said  that  the  American  Woolen  Co.  or  the  National  Association 
of  Woolen  Manufhctureni  would  help  financially  in  this  campaign ;  he  thought  they  would : 
and  I  said  we  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  amount  that  he  contrlbnted,  but  he  failed 

to  Btake  good. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Allen,  did  you  pre* 
par«  the  list  of  artlolen  showing  tbe  rate  of  duty  into  Canada  and  Into  the  united  Stetes 
that  was  presented  by  Gov.  Bachelder? 

Mr.  Alum.  He  asked  us  to  have  those  rates  prepared  for  him.  We  asked  somebody  to 
do  It  for  us,  and  when  these  rates  were  called  in  question  Mr.  Graham  and  I  looked  them 
over,  and  I  think  an  explanatory  note  was  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com* 
m  it  tee  by  Gov.  Bachelder. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  admit  that  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  that  were  quoted 
wrong? 

Mr.  ALLBM.  They  were  probably  Incorrect,  and  they  were  only  Intended  to  be  indicative 
of  the  different  rates  prevailing  between  Canada  and  this  oonntnr.  ^         ^  ^  ^    „    ^  ^^ 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mlatake  and  thmt  bU  of  tbe 
rates  may  be  abnolutely  as  recorded  by  the  Canadian  Statistical  Abstract  and  also  the 
Rtetlstlcal  Abstract  of  our  country,  I  would  like  to  file  this  and  haTe  pot  to  tbe  record  the 
ratee  as  they  really  are.  If  there  is  no  objectton. 

The  Cbaismav.  The  statement  will  be  pot  Into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  make  some 
remarks  on  this  bill  to-day,  but  I  give  notice  now  that  after  the  speech  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  to-morrow,  if  time  permits*  I  ^lall  sabmlt 
some  remarks  on  this  question. 

Thubsoay,  July  20,  1911. 

reoipbocity  with  oaitaoa. 

t 

i 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President,  it  has  become  the  habit  of  our  Democratic  friends 
to  denounce  tariff  measures  prepared  by  Republicans  as  b^ng  formulated  under 
sinister  influences  and  for  the  benefit  of  '*  special  interests/^  and  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  so-called  trusta  Of  late  years  some  of  our  Republican  friends 
have  contracted  this  same  habit,  and  they  do  not  see  any  good  in  tariff  legisla- 
tion not  framed  in  entire  accord  with  their  views.  They  now  charge  that  this 
legislation  was  formulated  in  secret  and  in  connivance  with  the  representatives 
of  large  interests,  and  they  declare  that  it  will  benefit  only  certain  big  tmsU 
and  has  been  framed  solely  in  their  interests.  Such  a  charge  is  wholly  without 
foundation  and  is  unjust  and  unfair. 

The  agreement  upon  which  this  legislation  is  based  was  negotiated  In  secret 
by  the  representatives,  not  of  special  interests,  but  of  the  two  Governments,  as 
all  international  negotiations  must  be  conducted.  No  one  representing  the  so- 
called  special  interests  was  called  in  or  participated  in  preparing  this  agreemeoL 
It  is  presented  with  the  patriotic  purpose  of  benefiting  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  make  the  farmer  more  prosperous, 
furnish  more  work  and  better  wages  to  the  laborer,  more  business  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  add  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  onr 
people  as  a  whole;  and  it  is  presented  with  the  further  hope  that  it  will  pro- 
mote perpetual  peace  and  good  will  between  the  countries  affected.  It  is  not 
proposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  any  trust,  and  it  will  not  result  In  any 
special  benefit  to  any  particular  trust.  It  is  an  insult  td  the  intelligoice  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  attempt  to  make  them  believe  that 
tiie  President  of  the  United  States  and  those  acting  for  hho  have  in  this  leglslatiOD 
presented  a  "  tariff  trade  conceived  in  special-interest  selfishness."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  may  make  mistakes,  but  no  man  ever  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  high  office  with  loftier  motives  or  more  patriotic  purposes  than 
President  Taft 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not  all  I  would  desire,  and  I  never  expect  to 
see  presented  any  measure  affecting  the  tariff  to  any  considerable  extent  that 
will  satisfy  everyone;  but  I  am  for  it  because  as  a  whole  I  am  convinced  it  is 
good  legislation  and  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  people.  If  I  thought  it  to 
be  unjust  and  unfair  to  any  great  industry,  class  of  our  people,  or  to  any  par- 
ticular section  of  the  country,  I  would  vote  agalsnt  it,  but  I  do  not  questloa  the 
motives  and  purposes  of  those  who  oppose  It.  I  am  not  for  it  because  it  may  be 
an  entering  wedge  to  further  reductions  in  tariff  rates,  although  further  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  with  safety  to  our  industries.  The  .declarations  of  many  of 
our  Democratic  friends  that  this  measure  is  Democratic  doctrine,  that  It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  protection,  that  it  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  have  caused 
me  no  little  hesitation.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  only  respect  in  which 
this  legislation  agrees  with  Democratic  belies  is  that  it  will  benefit  the  country. 
and  on  that  basis  we  can  all  unite,  for  it  is  that  which  actuates  all  of  us  in  the 
last  analysis.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.  It  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  protection  under  wliich 
we  have  made  such  wonderful  progress  and  had  such  unexampled  prosperity. 

This  is  not  a  tariff  bill  in  the  ordinary  sense  and  is  not  to  be  Judged  solely  by 
tariff  principles  or  declarations.  Tariff  revision,  whether  general  or  by  schedule, 
affects  the  tariff  upon  articles  imported  into  this  country  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  revision  of  the  wool  schedule  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  the 
importation  of  wool  from  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  The  free-list  biU,  v* 
called,  is  a  revision  of  the  tariff  on  the  products  from  every  people  and  from 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  legislation,  however,  affects  no 
products  except  those  passing  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  duty 
on  similar  articles  coming  from  other  countries  Is  untouched.  Nor  does  it  sim- 
ply affect  the  duties  on  articles  coming  into  this  country  ftom  Canada,  but  it 
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al0o  affects  the  duties  on  articles  going  into  that  conntry  from  this.  In  mj 
judgment,  the  principle  of  protection  is  not  Involved  in  this  legislation  at  all,  nor 
does  it  affect  the  principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It  is  not  revenue  legis- 
lation, it  is  not  protective  tariff  legislation,  but  it  is  a  proposition  to  carry  out 
a  tentative  agreement  made  between  the  two  countries  and  deemed  to  be  advan- 
tageons  to  both.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  does  not  in  any  respect 
violate  the  declaration  in  the  last  Republican  platform  that  the  tariff  to  be 
imposed  on  products  coming  into  this  country  shall  be  sufficient  only  to  cover 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

My  own  opinion  Is  that  that  declaration  can  not  be  properly  and  fully  carried 
out  except  by  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  tariff  upon  products  of  each  particular 
country  very  much  as  we  have  done  in  this  case.  The  difference  between  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  not  the  same  as  between 
the  United  States  and  E^ngland,  and  that  which  would  measure  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  France  would  not 
measure  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  China  or  Japan  or 
India  and  in  this  country;  and  the  only  way  that  that  declaration  can  be  lit- 
erally carried  out  is  to  enact  legislation  covering  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  United  States  and  each  particular  country. 

Objection  is  made  to  this  legislation  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  I  wish  myself  we  could  have  gone  further.  We  could  have  done  so 
with  perfect  safety  to  our  industries,  but  Oanada  would  go  no  further;  and  it 
was  not  necessary  and  probably  would  have  been  unwise  to  make  concessions  to 
Canada  greater  than  she  asked.  The  President  has  clearly  stated  that  our  repre- 
sentatives offered  free  trade  to  Canada  in  her  products  in  consideration  of  free 
trade  in  our  products.  Canada  did  not  feel  that  she  could  safely  go  so  far,  and 
the  President  has  gone  Just  as  far  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  free  trade  with 
Canada  without  giving  concessions  which  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  us  but 
which  might  result  in  positive  injury  if  unaccompanied  by  similar  concessions 
from  Canada.  If  further  reductions  in  the  tariff  should  be  made  in  the  interests 
of  our  own  people  and  independent  of  any  consideration  from  Canada,  such 
reductions  should  be  made  in  a  separate  measure,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
understanding  that  they  are  made  upon  the  articles  affected  as  coming  from  all 
the  world.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  appealed 
to  me,  confined  by  their  terms,  as  they  were,  to  Canada,  if  I  had  been  sure  they 
wonld  go  no  further.    I  was  not  sure  of  this,  and  so  I  voted  against  them. 

This  legislation  is  proposed  to  carry  into  effect  the  agreement  reached  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  countries.  At  the  outset  is  made  the  objection  that 
is  always  urged  by  some  one  against  every  important  measure  proposed.  No 
measure  of  importance  has  been  passed,  and  no  progressive  steps  have  been 
taken  In  the  history  of  our  country  excejit  over  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
Constitution.  So  now  the  Constitution  has  been  outraged  and  violated.  It  is 
charged  that  the  President  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  this  agreement  and 
that  it  Is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  to  enact  it.  I  believe  that  this  con- 
tention will  go  the  way  of  all  similar  contentions  heretofore  made,  and  after 
this  legislation  is  passed  and  the  beneficent  results  that  will  come  from  it  tiave 
thecoma  a  part  of  our  wealth  and  development  the  Constitution  will  be  found 
to  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  before  this  legislation  was  proposed. 

The  President  can  carry  on  negotiations  with  other  natiouH.  He  has  tlie 
power,  and  It  has  been  exercised  without  question  time  and  again,  to  make  ten- 
tative agreemoits  with  them,  and  submit  such  tentative  agreements  to  Con- 
icreas  for  appropriate  legislation.  If  such  agreements  take  the  shape  of  formal 
treaties  not  affecting  the  revenues,  he  very  properly  may  submit  them  to  the 
Senate  alone  for  ratification.  If  such  agreements  affect  the  revenue,  I  think  it 
entirely  proper,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  him  to  submit  the  same  to  Con- 
grcaa  for  appropriate  legislation  originating  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  body  vested  with  the  power  of  originating  legislation  under  the  Constitution 
Itself.  This,  of  course,  has  been  followed  In  this  case;  and,  instead  of  the  Con- 
stitution being  violated,  it  has  been  complietl  with  and  respected  in  every  par- 
tlcnlar.  The  weakness  of  our  position  often  leads  us  to  put  the  Constitution  in 
the  way  of  legislation  to  which  we  are  opi)oaed.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Conatltntion  Is  frequently  the  refuge  of  those  without  reason  to  support  their 
contention. 

It  also  is  urged  that  Congress  is  deprived  of  its  legislative  function  and  that 
the  President  is  usurping  its  powers  and  prerogatives.    That  is  not  so.    The 
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President  has  sent  bis  message  to  us  in  the  constitutional  way.  We  can  adopt 
or  reject  the  proposed  legislation.  Just  as  we  see  fit,  and  whatever  action  is 
taken  by  Congress  will  be  our  action  and  not  that  of  the  President.  Bat  it  is 
said  we  are  deprived  of  the  right  to  amend  this  proposed  legislation.  Not  so. 
We  can  amend  it  as  we  see  fit.  We  are  told,  however,  that  any  amendments 
will  likely  defeat  the  legislation.  This  is  simply  the  statement  of  a  fact  that 
every  man  Imows  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  situation.  Differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  can  be  adjusted  by  conference  committees;  differ- 
ences between  countries  can  not.  If  we  had  a  conference  committee  between  the 
Canadian  Parliament  and  Congress,  to  which  our  differences  could  be  referred 
and  adjusted,  then  it  would  be  entirely  safe  and  proper  to  amend  this  bill; 
but  there  is  no  such  committee.  This  legislation  embodies  Just  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries  could  and  did  agree  to,  and  it  is  for  us  to  accept 
or  reject  it,  as  we  may  deem  wise  in  our  legislative  capacity ;  and  the  contention 
that  anyone  is  usurping  our  functions  is  simply  beclouding  the  issue.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  legislation  because  I  believe  it  to  be  good  legislation.  I  shall  vote 
against  its  amendment  because  amendments,  in  my  Judgment,  would  defeat  it 
and  accomplish  nothing. 

I  will  say  this,  if  an  amendment  embodying  a  reasonable  revision  of  the  wool 
schedule  or  other  schedules  along  protective  lines  could  be  agreed  to  and  pre> 
sented  by  the  Republicans,  I  would  feel  Justified  in  voting  for  such  an  amend- 
ment, as  I  would  vote  for  such  reasonable  revision  of  schedules  along  protective 
lines  if  presented  in  a  separate  measure ;  and  if  an  amendment  should  be  pre- 
sented by  any  Republican  revising  any  schedule  or  schedules  of  the  tariff  in  a 
reasonable  way  and  along  protective  lines  which  would  not  effect  this  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Canada,  but  which  would  present  such  a  revision  as  would 
be  beneficial  to  our  people  in  their  dealings  with  all  the  world,  I  shall  feel  free 
to  vote  for  such  amendment,  although  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  same  pre- 
sented in  a  separate  measure.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Republicans  sink  their 
differences  and  by  mutual  concessions  present  as  an  amendment  to  this  blllt  or 
as  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  revenue  bills  sent  to  this  body  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  such  a  revision  of  the  leading  schedules  of  our  tariff  law  as 
would  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  people. 

I  voted  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Act  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  that 
vote.  That  bill  contained  many  provisions  of  a  progressive  character.  It  was 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  Dingley  law.  It  made  many  important  reduc^ 
tions  in  the  tariff,  and  was,  in  fact,  very  largely  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
the  country  in  regard  to  tariff  revision.  It  has  been  widely  denounced  and  mis- 
represented; but,  despite  all  these  denunciations,  the  country  has  prospered 
under  it.  Industries  have  moved  forward  and  labor  has  been  employed  steadily 
at  good  wages.  The  farmers'  products  have  had  a  good  market  and  commanded 
higher  prices  than  ever  before,  and  revenues  have  been  collected  to  meet  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  Government  Our  Import  trade  has  been  increased 
and  our  export  trade  has  expanded  as  never  before,  and  if  political  agitation 
could  stop  for  Just  a  short  while  the  country  would  be  amazed  at  its  progress, 
prosperity,  and  development. 

The  people,  however,  are  not  satisfied  with  this  law.  They  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  some  further  changes  are  made,  and  I  believe  the  sooner  this  demand 
for  these  changes  is  met  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country.  I  therefore  am 
in  favor  of  revising  several  of  the  schedules  of  the  present  tariff  law  and  of 
doing  it  now.  This  is  the  best  course  to  take.  It  is  best  for  the  people  and  tbe 
country,  and  that  which  is  best  for  the  people  and  the  country  is  best  for  tbe 
Republican  Party. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  the  other  day  gave  us  some  good  advice, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  a  broad,  patriotic  position.  He  offered — and  I  be- 
lieve he  spoke  for  more  than  himself — to  accept  and  vote  for  reasonable  redoc- 
tions  offered  by  us,  even  if  not  framed  on  Democratic  lines.  If  we  are  wise,  we 
will  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation.  While  we  are  talkinir  here  oar 
Finance  Committee  could  prepare  and  present  a  bill  that  would  meet  the  de^ 
mands  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  party,  bring  stability  to  business,  and  end 
tariff  legislation  of  any  consequence  for  years  to  come.  We  could  pass  it  with 
less  talk  and  less  delay  than  we  will  have  on  this  measure,  and  if  such  a  ta&m*- 
ure  were  brought  in,  talk  for  or  against  this  reciprocity  measure  would  cease. 
The  legislation  would  be  passed  and  the  country  would  take  a  long  breath  and 
start  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  as  wonderful  and  remarkable  as  that  of  tba 
last  10  years. 
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I  saw  a  few  days  ago  that  my  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  declared 
that  the  country  wanted  a  rest;  that  business  interests  wanted  a  rest  from  tariff 
legislation ;  and  that  what  we  ought  to  do  was  to  vote  on  this  measure  and  go 
home.  I  want  to  go  home ;  the  country  wants  to  have  a  rest ;  busineBS  interests 
should  have  a  rest;  and  that  is  what  my  suggestion  would  bring.  The  country 
will  have  no  rest  and  business  interests  will  have  no  rest  from  tariff  agitation, 
however,  until  several  of  the  schedules  of  the  present  tariff  act  are  further 
revised,  and  the  sooner  this  revision  is  made  the  sooner  rest  will  come  and 
agitation  cease.  The  man  who  does  not  recognize  this  is.  In  my  judgment* 
blind  to  the  political  situation  and  conditions  in  this  country.  If  we  adjourn 
without  revising  these  schedules,  the  agitation  will  go  on.  In  two  or  three 
months  Congress  will  meet  again  and  the  whole  tariff  legislation  will  proceed. 
In  fact  that  Is  exactly  what  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Utah  promises  the 
country.  He  says  by  December  we  will  have  reports  from  the  Tariff  Boards 
and  then  promises  to  take  up  these  schedules.  So  that  legislation  will  drag 
along  through  the  next  session ;  business  uncertainty.  If  not  business  stagnation^ 
will  pervade  the  country ;  a  political  campaign  will  come  on  and  be  fought  oufc 
with  the  tariff  as  the  issue;  and  the  man  who  can  see  rest  for  business,  rest 
for  the  country  in  the  prospects  for  the  future  and  the  course  that  it  seems 
determined  to  follow  can  see  rainbows  at  midnight 

While  the  country  believes  in  protection,  it  also  believes  that  substantial  re- 
ductions should  be  made  in  several  of  the  schedules  along  protection  lines. 
We  will  have  to  stay  here  a  month  or  two  anyway,  and  we  can  not  engage  in 
more  patriotic  work  than  to  set  aside  our  party  differences  and  proceed  to  meet 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  for  the  revision  of  these  schedules.  We  have  the 
information  ut  hand.  Our  Finance  Committee  has  the  information;  and,  by 
mutual  concessions  and  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  public  good,  a  bill  could  be 
brought  in  here,  passed  through  the  Senate,  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  a  Republican  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  not  fail  to  sign  the  measure. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggested  the  other  day  that  we  can  make  reduc- 
tions in  some  of  these  schedules  and  yet  make  allowance  for  the  variations  and 
differences  between  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  so  that  when  the 
Tariff  Board  submits  its  report  any  inequalities  that  may  exist  can  be  remedied. 
He  is  correct ;  and  I  want  to  suggest  to  those  who  ask  us  to  wait  for  reports 
from  the  Tariff  Board  that  that  board  may  not  be  in  existence  very  long.  It 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  re^iort  upon  many  of  these 
schedules,  and  we  will  have  to  act  on  some  of  them  without  the  information 
it  might  secure.  With  the  opposition  of  our  Democratic  friends  to  the  Tariff 
Hoard,  and  their  view  that  the  same  is  an  expensive  luxury,  we  must  expect 
that  the  appropriations  for  this  board  will  ce:ise  the  Ist  of  next  July.  I  also 
want  to  suggest  to  my  Republican  friends  who  are  in  favor  of  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  schedule  by  schedule,  and  yet  declare  their  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
doctrine  of  protection,  that  when  we  start  to  revise  the  tariff  schedule  by  sched- 
ule it  means  the  end  of  the  protective  system.  The  Democrats  will  vote  solidly 
in  the  revision  of  any  schedule  for  revenue  duties,  and  those  Republicans  who 
liave  all  the  protection  taken  from  their  industries  will  be  enough  to  vote  away 
protective  duties  in  any  other  schedule,  and  the  more  Hc*he<lnlos  revised  sched- 
ule by  schedule  the  fewer  friends  protection  will  have  for  the  schedules  that 
remain. 

This  Is  illustrated  by  the  present  situation  on  the  bill  now  pending.  We 
bear  almost  every  day  statements  made  on  this  flrK>r  that  if  [>roiPi.'tion  is  taken 
away  from  the  products  of  certain  States  they  will  see  to  it  that  protection 
is  taken  away  from  the  products  of  other  States;  and.  while  I  do  not  believe 
tbere  Is  any  justification  for  such  a  contention  in  regard  to  the  present  bill, 
there  will  be  much  justification  for  it  if  we  take  up  a  schedule  of  the  tariff  and 
revise  it  as  affecting  our  intercourse  with  all  countries  of  the  world,  and,  by 
force  of  nunil>ers,  take  away  protection  from  the  products  of  a  iwrticular  locality 
ivithout  special  regard  for  the  effect  that  it  may  have  uj^on  that  locality. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  a  protectionist  and  believe  that  that  policy  best 
promotes  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  I  am  getting  a  little  bit  tired,  not 
to  say  disgusted,  with  the  everlasting  contention  that  our  people  can  not  in  any 
line  of  endeavor,  nor  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  compete  or  hold  their 
own  with  anyone  in  any  kind  of  woik  anywhere  or  at  any  time,  except,  possi- 
bly, on  the  Fourth  of  July.  W^hether  we  face  the  poor,  weak,  and  inefficient  labor 
of  Kurope;  the  ignorant,  unskilled,  lazy,  shiftlesfi:  anemics  of  the  Tropics;  or 
the  vigorous  but  scant  numbers  of  the  north,  we  i-^hiver.  shake,  and  proclaim 
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our  belplessness  in  a  business  way  when  any  suggestion  Is  made  of  reducing  the 
tariff.  Tropic  climes  and  frigid  lands  alike  affright  us.  Present  development 
frightens  us  no  more  than  dim  and  misty  prospects  of  the  future.  I  have  heard 
80  much  of  this  during  the  last  three  years  that  it  has  begun  to  grate  on  mj 
nerves  as  well  as  on  my  tariff  beliefs.  I  em  constrained  to  take  a  lantern,  like 
Diogenes,  and  see  if  I  can  not  find  at  least  one  man  or  one  industry  that  could 
stand  a  little  reduction  of  the  tariff  without  resulting  iii  the  destruction  of  that 
man's  business  or  that  Industry.  None  such  have  appeared  here  during  the 
consideration  of  the  tariff  measures  in  the  last  three  years.  I  sometimes  won- 
«ler  If  the  application  of  our  protective-tariff  principle  takes  away  nil  of  our 
business  courage  and  confidence.  I  do  know  that  this  apparent  greed  and 
grasping  spirit  which  is  perverting  the  application  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
beneficent  principle  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric. 

As  I  said  before,  this  bill  doej«  not  effect  the  tariff  on  anything  coming  from 
any  country  except  Canada,  and  to  determine  its  effect  and  relation  to  the 
principles  of  the  protective  tnriff  we  must  keep  in  mind  actual  conditions  In 
Canada  as  compared  with  this  country.  When  our  forefathers  passed  the  fln»t 
protective  measure  it  was  to  protect  our  thinly  settled  frontier  country  and 
our  new  and  struggling  Infant  industries  from  old  and  thickly  settled  countries 
With  long-established  and  highly  developed  industries.  Under  this  system  our 
population  has  increased  thirtyfold.  our  Industries  have  grown  beyond  the 
wildest  dream,  and  our  products  and  manufactures  go  into  all  the  marts  <»f 
the  world.  The  only  basis  for  protection  now.  I  believe,  is  solely  the  condition 
of  labor.  There  is  no  country  now  contiguous  to  us  where  labor  is  so  well 
paid,  well  housed,  and  well  fed  as  in  this  country,  nor  where  It  work*  nnder 
such  favorable  conditions  as  here.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  lower 
these  conditions,  and  I  believe  that  in  adjusting  our  tariff  we  should  so  adjust 
it  as  to  make  due  allowances  for  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad  as  measured  by  the  difference  In  the  labor  cost.  When  we  have 
done  that  the  genius.  Intelligence,  and  energy  of  our  citizens  will  hold  its  owii 
with  the  world.  Our  Democratic  friends  declared  substantially  for  this  policy 
a  few  years  ago;  and  if  they  had  stood  by  that  declaration  there  would  hav*» 
been  no  practical  difference  between  the  two  parties  on  the  tariff  question 
to-day.  It  would  not  be  a  party  issue,  and  it  could  be  settled  and  adjusted  hi 
a  businesslike  way,  as  It  ought  to  be. 

The  arguments  that  favore*!  the  prote<'tive-tarlff  system  when  It  was  inausrn- 
rated  In  this  country  do  not  at  all  apply  as  l)etween  this  country  and  Oina<l« 
except  on  the  side  of  the  Canadians.  That  Is  a  new  and  undeveloped  count t 
as  compared  with  ours.  Its  population  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  ours  and  ii" 
Industries  are  indeed  infants  compared  with  ours.  In  agriculture,  manuf»f*- 
turlng,  and  transportation  there  Is  no  comparison,  and  the  necessity  for  tl)*^ 
application  of  the  protective  system  between  us  from  our  standpoint  as  appeareil 
to  the  founders  of  the  Republic  does  not  apply.  Nor  can  there  be  any  basis 
for  protection  against  them  on  account  of  the  cheapness  or  overabundance  of 
their  labor.  Their  territory  Is  contiguous  to  us  along  3,000  miles  of  our  border. 
It  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  continuation  of  our  own  country,  and  whatever  differ- 
ences there  may  be  physically  and  climatically  are  to  their  disadvantage  and 
our  advantage.  They  are  more  restricted  In  their  crops,  and  their  climate  is 
more  rigorous  and  uncertain  in  Its  effects  than  ours;  and  the  farther  It  gers 
away  from  our  territory  the  more  niuH»rtain  and  restricted  become  their  croi^Sw 
Its  people  are  the  same  as  ours,  with  the  same  needs,  desires,  hopes,  ambltlonh. 
and  aspirations,  and  the  same  mode  and  standard  of  living.  They  are  hard>. 
active,  energetic,  and  self-reliant,  and  worthy  and  equal  competitors  with  o^ 
in  the  battle  of  life;  a  people  with  whom  a  contest  Is  elevating  and  not  d»^ 
grading.  In  fact,  they  are,  and  every  year  are  becoming  more,  our  own  peof>le: 
bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  fiesh.  Their  labor  of  all  kinds  Is  as  bi::h 
classed  and  high  priced  as  our  own,  and  the  legitimate  cost  of  production  Is  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  ours,  and  upon  no  proper  theory  can  a  protect b** 
tariff  against  them  be  Justified.  In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  difRcnItleft  of 
the  soil  and  climate  they  must  face  and  their  Insignificant  development  as  com- 
pared to  our  own  we  should  feel  humiliated  at  the  suggestion  that  we  nee-l 
protection  from  them. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  this  leginiatlon  and  urge  as  an  argument  agaln<^* 
it  that  it  is  not  In  accordance  with  our  ancient  ideas  of  reciprocity  nor  wi re- 
past declarations  of  Republican  platforms.  This  is  rank  '*  standpattism."  Th:> 
Is  taking  a  position  with  the  "  reactionaries."  We  can  not  progress  by  adb#^r- 
ing  too  closely  to  declarations  made  and  opinions  held  heretofore  npon  cr»D 
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ditious  which  have  materially  changed.  The  application  of  govemmental  prin- 
ciples must  change  with  changed  conditions,  even  if  principles  do  not  change. 
Most  of  the  declarations  in  party  platforms  and  opinions  of  former  statesmen 
in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  noncompetitive  products  only  were  made  and  held 
largely  having  in  view  the  conditions  in  tropical  climes  and  with  tropical  peo- 
ples living  upon  a  much  lower  plane  in  every  respect  from  our  own.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  met  this  objection  very  fully,  and  showed  conclu- 
sively that  reciprocity  in  competitive  products  is  not  contrary  to  the  views  held 
by  Republican  leaders  and  is  clearly  In  accordance  with  legislation  and  treaties 
proposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  have  indorsed  the  general  party  decla- 
rations. We  must  treat  Canada  differently.  There  could  be  no  reciprocity 
with  Canada  except  in  competitive  products,  because  she  can  not  produce  any- 
thing that  we  do  not  produce. 

Canada's  location,  climate,  productions,  and  people  are  so  different  from  that 
of  any  other  country  that  the  application  of  any  tariff  i)olicy  toward  her  must 
be  entirely  different  from  the  one  adopted  toward  other  countries.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  May  24,  1909,  expressed  very  forcefully  and  clearly 
the  basis  upon  which  we  should  treat  Canada,  and,  in  my  Judgment,  epitomized 
the  argument  in  favor  of  this  legislation  from  almost  every  standpoint.  He 
said: 

Along  tbis  Canadian  border,  with  nothing  but  an  imaginary  line  to  cross,  it  Is  ldle« 
in  my  Judgment,  and  idle,  in  my  experience  and  observation,  to  talk  about  any  great 
difference  in  wages  on  one  side  or  the  other.  When  a  man  by  a  day's  walk  can  go  from 
the  mill  on  that  side  to  a  mill  on  this  side,  from  a  field  on  that  to  a  field  on  this  8ide« 
that  imaginary  international  boundary  line  will  not  maintain  any  rery  different  scale 
of  wages  long  upon  one  side  or  upon  the  other.  And  they  are  the  same  class  of  men. 
When  we  talk  about  a  protective  tariff  and  think  of  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe, 
of  the  cheap  wage  scale  of  Europe,  when  we  realise  that  the  wage  earner  in  Europe  must, 
and  oftentimes  has,  to  borrow  and  incur  a  great  expense  to  come  to  this  country,  there 
may  be  wisdom  in  attempting  to  maintain  an  artificial  wall  between  this  country  and 
ours.  But  when  we  look  to  sparsely  settled  Tanada.  when  we  look  to  a  class  of  men 
enjoying  a  wage  scale  practically  the  equivalent  of  our  own  wage  scale,  it  seems  to  me 
that  sooner  or  later  the  American  people  have  got  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of  for- 
ever maintaining  an  artificial  wall  where  there  is  no  natural  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment or  maintenance  of  that  wall.  Sooner  or  later.  Mr.  President,  we  shall  have  to 
recognise  on  a  broader  plane  this  natural  relation  to  Canada.  I  predict  here  in  the 
Senate  to-day  that  the  time  will  come  when  even  with  a  protective  policy  as  firmly 
implanted  as  it  Is  to-day  in  our  general  poHcy.  yet  in  our  tariff  relation  to  Canada  we  will 
recognize  that  it  must  be  limited  largely  \o  thv  ba^is  of  revenue  as  required  by  that 
country  and  this. 

The  Senator  from  lown,  Mr.  Cummiuis.  in  an  interview  found  in  the  Columbian 
of  May,  1911,  expressed  substantially  the  same  idea,  as  follows: 

I  believe  it  is  wise  to  deal  with  Canada  in  an  a4rree>ment  separate  from  our  agreements 
with  other  nations  of  the  world — 

Said  he— 

for  many  reasons,  chief  of  wliich.  of  coufm,  is  that  in  several  important  details  we  are 
really  one  country.  (Joogrnphicnlly  but  an  Imaginary  line  divides  us,  for  the  Great 
I^akes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  really  are  links  and  not  dividing  barriers.  We  should,  I 
am  convinced,  have  a  tariff  agreement  with  the  Dominion  drawn  quite  Independently  of 
our  agreements  with  all  other  nations,  and  modeled  in  a  way  to  fit  the  special  details 
of  the  situation.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  obvious,  and  the  really  surprising  thing 
is  that  it  was  not  so  arranged  long,  lone  ago.  Tho  conditions  governing  production 
In  almost  everv  line,  but  particularly  in  agriculture,  are  ro  nearly  identical  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  that  the  rules  which  we  apply,  and  rightly,  to  products  of  other 
nations  which  compete  with  our  own  products  f>hould  not  apply  between  us  and  the 
Dominion. 

Conditions  In  this  country  have  a1s<»  changed  very  materially  with  the  won- 
derful development  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  15  or  20  years.  Then 
there  were  millions  of  acres  of  imblic  lands  suitable  for  homestoaders ;  it  la 
different  now.  The  frontier  Is  Rone.  Desirable  public  lauds  are  no  more,  and 
the  man  trying  to  comply  with  the  law  to  secure  title  to  lands,  such  as  they  are. 
is  hounded  and  spied  upon  as  criminal.  The  eyes  of  our  landless  are  turned 
to  the  northward,  and  thou»iuds  of  our  good  citizens  are  going  to  the  north- 
land,  seeking  homes  and  prosperity.  We  should  not,  and  will  not,  apply  to  them 
the  same  legislative  principles  that  we  would  apply  to  noncontiguous  countries 
and  alien  i)eople.  They  may  live  under  another  flag,  but  they  are  our  own 
l)eople.  Trade  and  intercourse  will  benefit  us  and  them,  and  no  declarations  of 
the  past  will  prevent  me  from  voting  to  hold  our  friends  and  neighbors  to  the 
north  with  us  in  trade,  spirit,  and  ultimate  destiny. 

This  legislation  is  opposed  because  Canadian  statesmen  approve  It.  Some 
Canadian  statesmen  do  approve  it.  because  they  believe  it  would  be  benefliial 
to  their  interests,  and  therefore  it  is  argued  that  we  should  not  pass  it.    There 
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are  statesmen  in  Canada  who  favor  this  arrangement  very  heartily  and  who  see 
great  good  to  Canada  from  its  passage ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  denounce  it  just  as  vigorously  as  it  is  denounced  here,  and  who  predict 
all  sorts  of  disasters  to  Canada  and  her  interests  if  it  is  passed. 

If  the  fact  that  Canadian  statesmen  approve  the  bill  is  an  argument  against 
Its  passage  here,  then  the  fact  that  Canadian  statesmen  oppose  it  should  be  an 
argument  in  favor  of  its  passage  by  us,  and  in  that  case  the  balance  of  the 
argument  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  The  majority  for  the 
legislation  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  The  majority  for  the  legislation  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
is  generally  estimated  at  not  more  than  40,  while  the  majority  for  it  in  cor 
Congress  will  be  much  greater.  Some  Canadian  statesmen  see  great  benefit  in 
this  legislation  for  Canada,  and  statements  by  them  are  quoted  to  us  as  con- 
clusive on  the  matter.  There  are  many  others,  however,  who  are  equally  con- 
fldent,  and  I  think  with  much  more  reason,  that  it  will  be  injurious  to  Canada ; 
and  some  of  their  statesmen  are  mailing  an  active,  earnest,  and  open  cam- 
paign before  the  people  against  it.  They  are  holding  public  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  seem  to  be  confident  of  convincing  the  people  of  Canada 
that  they  should  not  pass  it. 

Hon.  R.  P.  Roblin.  premier  of  Manitoba,  in  Toronto,  April  10,  1911,  Is  quoted 
as  follows: 

Speaking  generally,  the  opponents  of  the  reciprocity  pact  in  Manitoba  hare  made  oo 
effort  to  counteract  the  strenuous  exertions  of  those  who  seemingly  have  been  inspired 
to  action  in  Its  favor,  for  the  reason  that  many  doubt  that  it  will  ever  be  carried  Into 
effect.  There  are  a  good  many  who  are  advising  no  action  on  the  Government,  and  that 
if  it  ever  goes  into  operation,  it  will  be  such  a  disappointment,  such  a  costly  experiment 
to  the  poor  unfortunates  who  have  been  misled  and  deceived,  that  the  Laurier  govern- 
ment will  be  so  easy  that  there  will  hardly  be  a  contest  at  all.  That  view  of  the  nee 
Is  held,  I  may  say,  by  men  who  believe  that  the  Laurier  government  should  be  oxer- 
thrown  on  its  general  administration,  but  who  are  satlafled  that  with  the  redprocitj 
pact  in  effect  the  overthrow  would  t>e  assured. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  reciprocity  will  divide  Canada  into  an  east  and  west :  it  will 
produce  a  condition  of  things  tnat  will  destroy  the  work  that  has  been  prosecuted  toward 
binding  the  scattered  Provinces  together  In  Interprovincial  trade  ever  since  confederatioo. 

After  pointing  out  that  reciprocity  would  mean  the  certain  wrecking  of  mised 
farming  in  Manitoba,  where  this  business  is  Just  beginning  to  l>e  developed*  Mr. 
Roblin  went  on: 

I  make  the  statement  that  reciprocity  will  not  only  not  benefit  the  people  of  ManitoM. 
but  that  it  will  work  most  serious  Injury  and  financial  loss,  with  more  certainty  and  c^d 
viction  that  any  statement  I  have  ever  made  on  any  other  public  question.     I  can  not 
undertake  even  to  estimate — It  Is  too  serious  to  do  so — Its  final  effect  upon  confedera- 
tion and  upon  our  relations  with  the  motherland. 

Our  friends  from  the  adjoining  States  could  not  use  much  stronger  langua&f 
than  this  against  the  legislation. 

Sir  George  W.  Ross,  one  of  Canada's  leading  statesmen,  in  a  speech  opposinc 
reciprocity,  quoted  at  length  in  Industrial  Canada  of  November  10,  1910,  dis- 
cusses the  effect  of  this  agreement  fully,  and  his  reasoning  seems  to  me  to  be 
unanswerable  and  bis  conclusions  inevitable.    He  says: 

A  POOB  BABGAIN. 

But,  assuming  that  bona  dde  proposals  for  reciprocity  are  to  be  submitted,  let  me  m<-D 
tlon  a  few  considerations  that  require  the  most  careful  attention. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  mere  exchange  of  certain  articles  may  involve  a  ^r^^t 
4eal  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  For  example,  to  abolish  the  duty  on  wheat  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  looks  fair,  but  to  accept  an  offer  of  that  kind  pure  and  8imp>. 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  poor  bargain  for  Canada.  I  believe  that  tlie  longer  tt» 
American  tariff  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  Canadian  wheat  Is  maintained  the  better  for  a>- 
Canadian  wheat  has  now  a  distinct  place  In  the  British  market.  If  the  market  of  t^•> 
United  States  were  freely  opened.  It  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  its  Identity  id 
passing  through  American  elevators,  and  Canada  would  be  the  loser  to  the  extent  of 
any  reduction  in  price. 

A  similar  observation  will  apply  to  flour.  Manitoba  flour  usually  bring*  a  hieb^r 
price  on  Mark  Lane  than  any  American  brand.  Who  could  vouch  fbr  the  genntneness  «>f 
this  brand  if  American  wheat  moved  freely  across  the  border?  The  poorer  qualltieB  od 
the  south  side  of  the  line  would  be  fortified  by  the  products  of  Canadian  miiiB,  and  tL^ 
Isetter  qualities  on  the  north  sido  would  be  deteriorated  by  mixture  from  the  south.  Sn-i* 
an  interchange  would  be  throwing  away  all  the  advantages  we  possess  for  the  srMt 
wheat  belt  or  Manitoba  and  the  west. 

CAN.iDlAX  CHKESF.  PREEMINENT. 

In  the  same  way  Canadian  cheese,  after  years  of  experiment  and  large  expenditure  <^' 
money,  has  driven  American  cheese  out  of  the  British  market.     How  could  this  preemi 
nence  be  preserved  If  Canadian  cheese  passed  through  the  hands  of  American  snipper* 
over  the  border?     We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  not  the  flrst  profit,  If  profit  tliere  I* 
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Irat  the  altlmate  effect  upon  an  indmitry  which  ylelas  ni  annaally  ahoat  $30,000,000. 
The  advance  of  a  few  centa  In  price  In  exceptional  conditions  of  the  market  should  not 
dominate  the  general  effect  on  the  large  aspect  of  the  qaestlon  and  the  business  interests 
of  all  the  cheese  factories  of  Canada. 

The  question  of  our  lumbering  Industry  has  also  its  future  aspect  No  doubt  the  ad< 
mission  of  lumber  into  the  American  market  free  of  duty  would  enhance  the  Talue  of 
lumber  and  probably  the  Talue  of  all  standing  marketable  timber  in  Canada.  But  the 
personal  Interests  of  the  lumbermen  are  not  to  be  alone  considered.     One  of  the  greatest 

auestfons  now  before  the  people  of  Canada  is  how  to  conserve  their  forests.  Mr.  Clifford 
Ifton,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Natural  .Resources,  speaking  before  the  Empire 
Club  on  the  20th  of  October,  said  :  **  At  the  end  of  20  years  the  United  States  would  have 
no  timber  for  sale  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  Canada  the  supply  was  large,  but  If  the  sup- 
ply in  the  United  States  ran  out,  the  supply  in  Canada  would  last  the  united  States  for 
only  7  years.  The  time  must  come,  however,  when  the  people  of  Canada  would  demand 
legislation  prohibiting  the  export  of  marketable  timber."  This  is  the  national  view  and 
the  only  view  which  will  do  Justice  to  Canadian  interests.  Can  this  view  be  maintained 
under  a  treaty? 

QUBSTtON   OF  TBANaPOBTATION. 

We  must  also  consider  whether  the  general  advantage  of  reciprocity  In  naturalproducts 
might  not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  to  Canada  in  transportation,  we  would 
not  lose  sight  of  this  important  fact,  that  If  our  natural  products  are  freely  admitted  to 
the  American  market  the  United  States  railway  will  do  a  large  part  of  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  markets  of  the  world.  On  this  point  hear  H.  M.  Whitney,  In  the  article  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted :  **  If  wc  were  to  admit  Canadian  grain  free  from  tariff 
charges,  much  of  it  would  stay  with  us  for  home  consumption :  a  portion  of  it  would  gf) 
through  our  ports  to  foreign  lands.  New  York.  Portland,  and  Boston  are  the  natural  out- 
lets for  the  foreign  trade  of  eastern  Canada.  The  elevators  for  storing  and  handling; 
Canadian  grain  should  be  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  the  steamers  or  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  should,  in  the  wintertime  at  least,  find  their  home  in  port 
In  Boston,  New  York,  and  Portland.  This  clearly  means  that  the  transportation  of 
Canadian  grain  would  be  diverted  from  the  great  systems  of  transcontinental  railways 
east  and  west,  which  Canada  has  built  or  Is  building  at  enormous  expense,  to  American 
railways,  and  that  the  elevators  at  Chicago,  Buffalo.  New  York,  and  Boston  would  be 
substituted  for  the  elevators  at  Winnipeg,  Fort  William-Midland.  Port  Colbome,  and  Mon- 
treaL  So  saya  an  astute  American  financier.  Do  we  want  this?  Mr.  Whitney  says  it 
would  be  one  of  the  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  reciprocity.  But  the  loss  to  our 
railways  would  only  be  part  of  the  loss  to  Canada.  What  about  the  loss  to  the  great 
shipping  companies  on  our  Iskes  and  canals ;  the  loss  from  the  handling  of  grain  at  our 
elevators  and  railway  terminals;  the  loss  to  ocean  freighters  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and 
Halifax :  the  loss  in  narbor  dues ;  the  loss  to  the  hundreds  employed  in  handling  freight ; 
the  loss  to  all  importers  of  merchandise  from  the  abandonment  of  Canadian  porta  by 
ocean  steamers :  the  loss  of  national  prestige  by  our  becoming  dependent  upon  tne  ports 
of  the  United  States  for  an  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world?  What  would  British 
capitalists  who  Invested  their  millions  In  these  enterprises  think  of  Canadians  who  for 
the  petty  advantage  of  an  Interchange  of  natural  products  would  prejudice  Investments 
whlcn  have  proved  to  be  of  untold  advantage  to  Canada?  These  are  not  speculative  dan- 
gers. We  are  told  bv  a  financier  of  Boston  what  will  happen.  Is  this  the  fate  a  sensible 
people  should  desire?  Are  Canadians  prepared  to  accept  all  these  questions  as  s  matter 
of  course? 

Wo  hear  dire  predictions  of  the  effect  of  Canadlnn  |)ro<liict8  on  our  own,  and  a 
picture  of  darkest  hue  Is  held  up  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  They  are  told 
that  Canadian  products  will  floo<l  our  markets  and  desti-oy  our  hidUHtrlen.  One 
would  think  that  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  are  massed  alonjs  the  f)order  awalt- 
Ine  the  removal  of  the  tariff  walls  and  reiidy  to  swamp  the  American  farmer. 
We  are  leti  to  believe  that  ranadiMii  crops  n^vcr  fall:  that  their  pnKlucts  can 
reach  our  markets  before  our  o^m.  and  without  any  additional  expense  by 
reanon  of  their  remoteness:  that  their  surplus  will  glut  our  markets  and  that 
it  will  be  a  holiday's  play  fcr  these  S,()»K).0<iO  people  tc  absorb  }ind  take  away 
the  markets  of  our  puny  00,000,000. 

Mr.  Rosii,  however,  takes  n  very  different  view  of  the  situation,  and  one.  In 
my  judgment,  more  consistent  and  fn*atlfylng  to  our  pride  as  well  as  being  more 
in  harmony  with  what  Is  likely  to  ocinir.    He  says: 

But  suppose  the  markets  of  the  rnitnl  States  were  thrown  open  to  us,  would  that  not 
greatly  enhance  our  prosperity?  The  United  Stalox  lie  along  our  border  of  4,000  miles* 
with  a  population  of  m).000.000.  If  we  have  anythlnir  to  nell  there  is  an  unlimited  market 
for  us—  wny  not  let  us  enJoy  It?  This  Ih  a  fascinating  picture,  but  there  is  another  side 
to  It.  The  boundary  1«  Junt  nn  long  for  the  Americans  as  for  the  Canadians,  and  a 
re^'lprorlty  treaty  that  open«  one  aide  of  the  Moo  would  aUo  open  the  other.  While  our 
T.'^tO  ooo  were  gi  ttlnsr  into  the  American  markets  with  their  merchandise  the  .\merican 
90.<M)0.000  were  getting  into  Canada,  and  the  home  ninrket,  alwavs  the  best,  where  not 
glutted  with  goodn,  would  be  rendered  practically  valueleRB.  The  fruit  grower  would  find 
American  fruit  in  the  market  before  nlm  and  everywhere  so  abundant  that  his  trade 
would  he  ruined.  The  flour  merchant,  the  seed  merchant,  the  dealer  in  provisions,  such  an 
bacon,  butter,  and  cherse.  would  be  similarly  situated,  and  anv  occa«lonal  sale  that  b*' 
rould  make  In  the  United  Staten  would  be  poor  compensation  for  the  losses  Incuired  on 
account  of  the  surfeit  of  the  home  market  by  American  goods. 

This  sounds  very  much  like  good  protection  argument,  advanced  in  favor  of  a 
protective  tariff.  We  were  afrnid  the  countries  of  Europe  would  send  their 
fliirplas  here  and  glut  our  markets.    Therefore  we  wanted  protection  against 
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this  dumping  process,  as  we  may  call  it.  So  it  is  with  Mr.  Ross  in  Canada.  He 
fears  that  there  may  be  a  dumping  from  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  surplus  produced  by  90,000,000  people  is  very  much  more  likely  to  be 
dumped  on  7,000,000  than  that  the  surplus  of  those  7,000,000  shall  be  dumped 
upon  our  industries. 

Is  there  not  more  reason  !n  this  contention  than  in  the  scarecrow  held  up  to 
frighten  our  people?  The  Canadians  have  far  more  to  fear  from  us  than  we 
have  from  them,  and  it  does  not  harmonize  very  well  with  the  boasting  pictures 
with  which  we  heretofore  have  ticlcled  the  ears  of  the  people  in  Fourth  of  July 
orations  to  hold  up  before  their  affrighted  eyes  the  picture  of  ruin  and  defla- 
tion that  will  come  to  our  country  from  the  competition  of  this  comparatively 
small  number  of  farmers,  merchants,  and  business  men  struggling  along  mider 
conditions  far  more  unfavorable  than  those  of  most  if  not  all  of  our  people 

Those  who  oppose  this  legislation  say  that  our  representatives  were  no  match 
for  the  representatives  of  Canada,  and  that  they  were  so  unprepared  to  com- 
pete with  these  gentlemen  in  the  negotiations  that  the  interests  of  our  country 
were  not  protected  and  safeguarded.  This  very  same  argument  is  made  by  the 
opponents  of  the  legislation  in  Canada,  and  convinces  me  that  the  repreeeota- 
tives  of  each  country  faithfully  guarded  the  interests  of  their  own  people, 
making  mutual  concessions  in  order  that  an  agreement  as  nearly  Just  to  all  as 
possible  could  be  reached. 

One  of  the  leading  papers  of  Canada,  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  under  date  of 
February  3,  1911,  says: 

Our  tardy  repreBentatlves  who  accepted  President  Taft's  invitation  to  endeavor  to  find  a 
way  to  promote  freer  Intercoarse  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  undoubtedly 
not  prepared  to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  the  gentlemen  representing  the  other  conntrr. 
We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a  complete  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  sograted 
agreement  Just  now.  To  most  critical  observers  it  appears  to  contain  certain  provukms 
which  make  it  exceedingly  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  become  a  law.  That,  like  erery  one 
not  in  the  secret,  we  were  taken  oy  surprise  at  the  thorough-paced  nature  of  the  cbaiiges 
suggested,  we  need  not  say. 

This  legislation  is  objected  to  because  Canada  remits  only  about  half  clie 
revenue  that  is  remitted  by  us.  This  Is  considered  a  great  and  unwarranted 
concession  on  the  part  of  our  Government.  The  same  argument,  but  presented 
in  a  different  way,  is  urged  in  Canada  by  the  opponents  of  the  agreement  there. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  of  February  3,  in  discussing  the  alleged  advantages 
of  the  agreement  to  the  United  States,  says : 

Why  should  Canada  give  away  anything,  then,  in  return  for  what  Is  intended  to  be  of 
benefit,  not  to  her  but  to  the  United  States?  why  sacrifice  to  any,  even  in  the  slightest 
extent,  our  manufactures?  Why  give  away  our  natural  advantages  in  the  paper-msklni: 
industry?  Why  hand  over  our  wheat  to  the  United  States  miflers  and  transportation 
companies  when  we  have  the  facilities  for  handling  our  grain  business  already  estab- 
lished at  considerable  cost?  The  official  primary  argument  is  that  Canada  sacrifices  onlt 
$2,560,679  in  duties,  while  the  IlDited  States  surrenders  $4,849,938.  Canada,  to  put  It  tai 
another  way,  sacrifices  about  32  cents  per  capita  of  its  population  per  annum,  while  the 
United  States  sacrifices,  say,  5i  cents  per  capita  of  its  population  per  annnm.  And 
reputable  United  States  journals  gravely  state  that  their  country  has  gone  more  than 
hflLifway  to  meet  Canada  when  its  people  give  up  5|  cents  a  year  each,  expecting  onr 
citizens  to  surrender  32  cents  a  year  each. 

This  proves  that  the  point  of  view  has  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  our 
Judgment  and  that  arguments  from  tigures  can  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  posi> 
tion.  It  is  true  that  we  remit  twice  as  much  revenue  as  Canada  remits  in  the 
aggregate,  but  it  is  also  true  that  they  buy  twice  as  much  from  us  as  we  ih^ 
from  them,  so  that  even  from  our  standpoint  proportionately  they  sacrifice  as 
much  in  duties  as  we  do.    The  article  referred  to  concludes  as  follows: 

The  American  Banker  comes  out  frankly  with  the  statement :  **  Fifty  years  ago  the  ad- 
vantages  of  reciprocity  were  mainly  on  the  Canadian  side,  but  to-day  the  situation  has 
changed  entirely,  and  it  Is  the  United  States  and  not  Canada  that  gains  the  most  by  the 
removal  or  lowering  of  the  tariff  bars." 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  future  interests  of  Canada  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  agreement  from  this  point  of  view  and  give  heed  to  the  inqnlrr. 
"Who  stands  to  gain  oy  its  provisions,  and  who  pays  the  piper?** 

Many  of  our  Canadian  friends  seem  to  be  very  fearful  that  they  may  have  it 
"  pay  the  piper." 

The  principal  objection  urged  against  this  legislation  is  its  anticipated  inju- 
rious effects  on  agriculture.  It  is  predicted  that  its  adoption  will  ruin  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  certain  sections  There  i« 
unusual  solicitude  for  the  farmer  by  certain  great  interests  in  the  country.  I 
find  no  fault  with  them  for  it,  but  can  not  help  but  think  they  are  trying  u- 
make  use  of  the  farmer  more  for  their  own  benefit  than  for  the  farmers.     >\ 
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one  desires  to  injure  agriculture.  The  friends  of  this  measure  are  Just  as 
much  the  friends  of  agriculture  as  those  who  oppose  it,  and  those  who  support 
this  measure  are  Just  as  earnest  and  sincere  in  their  belief  in  the  beneficent 
effects  of  this  legislation  upon  the  agricultural  as  well  as  upon  all  other  indus- 
tries in  the  country  as  those  who  oppose  it  are  sincere  in  their  belief  as  to  its 
injurious  effects,  and  In  the  consideration  of  this  legislation  mutual  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture  should  be  conceded  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  legislation  should  be  fairly  and  dispassionately  considered. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  the  legislation  seems  to  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  it  afl^ts  all  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  many  of  the 
people  have  the  belief  that  this  bill  proposes  to  admit  agricultural  products  free 
of  duty  from  all  the  world  into  this  country.  Such  statements  are  made  and 
Impressions  given,  not  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people,  but  to  arouse 
antagonism  and  oiH^wsition  to  this  measure.  The  fact  is  that  it  affects  only  the 
tariff  upon  products  brought  Into  this  country  from  Canada.  The  tariff  upon 
the  same  articles  from  other  countries  is  left  exactly  the  same  as  now.  Our 
trade  with  Canada  in  agricultural  products  does  not  constitute  all  of  our  agri- 
cultural trade  The  following  table  shows  our  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Canada  In  agricultural  products  from  1901  to  1910 : 

Bxparti  to  and  impartt  from  Canada. 


Year  eodlnf  June 


1901. 


1«M. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
19QS. 
1909. 
1910. 


Dommtio 
enorteto 


927.660,901 
37,916,718 
99.969,874 
25.593,363 
28,866,106 
30,411,036 
32,211,661 
30.518.478 
30,376.721 
38,409,260 


ImporU  from 


88,909,606 
8,906,179 
10,778,369 
9,884,661 
14,788,388 
10,830,940 
10,862,687 
11,380,706 
14,583,648 
18.403,878 


From  this  it  will  be  scon  that  our  Imports  of  agricultural  products  from 
Canada  amounted  to  only  $18,403.S73.  This  Is  the  amount  of  agricultural  trade 
coming  into  this  country  now  that  is  affected  by  this  bill ;  not  a  very  large  trade, 
and  not  much  when  compared  with  our  world's  imports.  What  were  our  total 
agricultural  imports  in  1910?  Over  1638.000.000.  In  other  words,  this  legisla- 
tion affects  a  trade  of  a  little  over  $18,000,000  worth  of  farm  products  and  leaves 
imaffected  over  1620,000,000.  The  reduction  on  such  a  small  amount  of  our 
imports  will  not  and  can  not  work  so  disastrously  as  predicted.  He  is  surely 
**  seeing  things  at  night  *'  who  sees  the  ruin  of  our  agricultural  indiistrieH  under 
stich  condltioufl. 

These  figures  also  illustrate  the  difference  between  this  leglplation  and  general 
tariff-revision  legislation.  If  it  were  general  tariff  revision,  we  would  expect  it 
to  affect  more  or  less  all  of  the  (638,000.000  of  farm  products  instead  of  only  the 
$18,000,000  from  Canada.  When  we  consider  what  an  Infinitesimal ly  small 
amount  of  agricultural  products  imported  from  Canada  are  affected  by  this 
bill,  compared  with  the  tremendous  industry  that  it  is  said  will  be  destroyed, 
the  fears  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it  become  all  the  more  fantastical,  the 
products  of  the  industry  to  be  destroyed  and  overwhelmed  being  estimated  at 
almost  $10,000,000,000  without  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  tools,  lands. 
and  improvements  used  in  connection  with  the  production  of  this  stupendous 
\oInme  of  products. 

The  opposition  to  this  legislation  charge  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  certain 
trusts,  and  point  to  the  trusts  which  they  say  will  be  beneflt<Hl  by  it.  Some  in 
favor  of  it  point  to  trusts  opi)osing  it  The  one  offsets  the  other.  My  judgment 
is  that  we  will  never  injure  a  trust  by  reducing  the  tariff  except  as  we  may 
destroy  an  industry  and  thus  injure  all  the  people;  nor  will  there  be  any  special 
benefit  to  any  trust  by  reducing  the  tariff.  If  it  is  a  trust  in  domestic  produc- 
tion, it  will  control  the  price  under  any  circumstances.  Trusts  will  thrive  and 
flourish,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  during  prosperity,  and  the  way  to  handle  them  is 
by  other  legislative  methods,  but  If  we  destroy  the  business  of  the  country  we 
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are  very  likely  to  destroy  all  the  trusts.    That  happened  at  a  certain  period  in 
our  country's  history,  and  there  probably  is  no  one  who  desires  its  repetition* 

It  is  urged,  however,  that  as  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  agricultural  products 
we  should  take  it  off  of  agricultural  implements,  and  because  this  is  not  done 
it  is  said  the  legislation  is  unfair  to  the  farmers  and  favorable  to  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Trust.  We  could  very  safely  take  the  tariff  off  of  agricul- 
tural implements  coming  from  Canada,  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  doing  it  if 
Canada  would  take  off  her  duties  from  agricultural  implements.  We  can  safely 
take  the  tariff  off  of  agricultural  implements  coming  from  any  country  in  the 
world,  but  because  we  do  not  do  It  is  no  valid  argument  against  this  measure. 

The  tariff  on  agricultural  implements  is  reduced  in  this  bill.  It  conld  be 
reduced  more — ^yes.  it  could  be  taken  off — if  Canada  would  consent  to  it  as  a 
reciprocal  measure;  but,  with  the  sales  we  make  In  Canada  now  under  the 
present  tariff,  we  should  increase  our  sales  there  with  this  slight  redaction. 

It  Is  said  that  this  will  benefit  the  manufacturer.  Grant  It.  It  will  injure 
no  one;  and  if  it  benefits  the  manufacturer,  without  injury  to  anyl)ody  else,  why 
should  anyone  complain?  The  increase  of  business  to  the  manufacturer  will 
result  In  a  benefit  to  his  wage  earners  and  his  employees.  It  will  Increase  their 
number,  and  In  this  way  furnish  an  additional  market  for  the  product  of  th« 
farm,  thus  benefiting  the  agriculturist.  If  it  Increases  the  sale  of  agricultural 
Implements  In  Canada,  It  must  furnish  an  Increased  market  for  additional 
labor,  and  such  a  result  is  always  to  be  desired,  and  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff  system.  It  Is  urged,  however,  that 
we  should  take  the  tariff  off  of  agricultural  Implements  so  as  to  reduce  the 
price  of  these  manufactured  products  to  our  farmers,  and  It  Is  attempted  t*) 
make  the  farmer  believe  that  he  Is  greatly  outraged  In  that  l^is  products  are 
made  free  and  agricultural  Implements  are  not. 

The  American  farmer  can  not  be  fooled  this  way,  and  those  who  seek  to  do 
BO  insult  his  iutelligence.  He  knows  that  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  agricultnra] 
implements  from  Canada  would  not  mean  any  cheaper  Implements  to  him.  He 
knows  that  free  Implements  from  Canada  would  not  affect  the  price  in  this 
country  one  way  or  the  other.  Our  manufacturers  control  the  market  in  tills 
country  and  largely  so  In  Canada  and  the  world.  Our  Imports  are  practically 
nothing,  while  our  annual  exports  are  over  $25,000,000,  one-third  of  which  goes 
to  Canada.  With  the  tariff  removed  from  these  articles  there  would  be  no 
foreign  competition,  and,  consequently,  no  reduction  in  prices.  The  President 
offered  to  take  all  the  tariff  off  of  farm  Implements  coming  from  Canada  if 
Canada  would  take  all  the  tariff  off  of  farm  Implements  going  to  Canada.  She 
would  not  agree  to  this.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  we  should  do  so  regardlesB 
of  Canada.  Should  we  do  it?  It  would  not  benefit  us  any,  and  I  can  see  a 
possible  injury  to  us  If  we  were  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  agricultural  impiement5 
and  Canada  retain  her  tariff  on  the  implements  from  this  country. 

This  would  offer  an  Inducement  to  our  manufacturers  to  establish  their  plants 
in  that  country,  so  as  to  have  both  markets  free.  This  would  be  a  good  thin^ 
for  Canada,  but  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  us.  It  would  not  hurt  the 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  but  it  would  deprive  American  labor 
bf  employment  and  the  American  farmer  of  a  market.  The  capitalist  and  manu- 
facturer would  make  Just  as  much  money  by  having  his  plant  In  Canada  and 
employing  Canadian  labor.  The  injury  by  removing  these  plants  to  Canada 
would  be  to  our  wage  earners  and  our  farmers,  and  no  reduction  to  as  in  the 
price  of  farm  implements  would  follow. 

During  the  years  1900  to  1910  we  exported  $128,000,000  worth  of  mowers  and 
reapers  and  over  $38,000,000  worth  of  plows  and  cultivators,  with  over  $7S.- 
000,000  worth  of  other  farm  Implements,  or  a  total  of  over  $245,000,000  worth 
During  this  same  period  we  imported  the  Insignificant  amount  of  $200.0«>* 
worth  of  farm  Implements.  In  other  words,  we  have  been  selling  to  the  wor^i 
a  hundred  times  as  many  agricultural  implements  as  we  have  been  buying  froo. 
the  world.  We  have  been  exporting  about  one-fifth  of  our  home  production 
and  those  who  denounce  this  measure  because  It  does  not  admit  all  Canadian 
made  Implements  free  have  set  up  a  bogy  man  with  which  to  deceive  the  farmer 

I  herewith  print  tables  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  for  1909  showing 
the  value  of  exported  agricultural  implements  from  1900  to  1910  and  the  valt3t> 
of  agricultural  products  manufactured  In  the  United  States  as  per  oen^o* 
reports  of  1905,  and  also  table  showing  our  exports  to  each  of  the  prindpa 
countries  bf  the  world: 
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culUvalon. 

t2,iTi>,oao 

Etport»  la  each  of  the  principal  ctmntriet  of  the  uorld. 


ToNplfiprlandi 

To  BoMla  In  Enroiw 

Toother  Knropc 


.   2,960,000 

.   I,B80,000 

4T1.  000 


ToArgeiitlna T.  B02,  000 

To  otberSoatb  America 1,337,000 

To  BrttUh  Oceania. 1.  360.  000 

To  Olher  AaU  and  Oceania 821,  000 

To  Africa 1,  383.  000 

ToaHotbereonntrlea 51.000 

Rome  oppose  Ibti  leftlalntlon  becuuse  tt  dues  not  fco  '&'  euoujib.  Tliey  declnre 
tbeniselTes  la  (nvor  of  free  Irude  witb  Cauuda,  and  berauxe  Ibis  bill  does  uot 
bring  free  trade  In  everrtblug,  tbey  oppose  It.  1  am  Id  favor  of  free  trade 
wltb  Cnnads,  but  I  can  not  appreciate  tbe  force  of  tbe  orgument  preseuted 
against  tbe  legislation  because  It  doea  not  give  entire  free  trade.  If  free  trade 
with  Canada  would  be  a  Kood  tblng.  tbis  leelslatlou  Is  good  as  far  as  It  goes. 

t(  la  urged  against  tbls  legislation  tbat  while  free  trade  wllb  Canuda  would 
be  a  good  Iblng.  free  trade  iu  farm  produce  Is  a  bad  tblng  unless  iici-nmpanied 
by  free  trade  In  tnanufaciured  products.  How  free  trade  In  maniifsctured 
products  between  this  country  aud  Canada  would  save  tbe  farmer  from  any 
injurj  tbat  tbls  legislation  wilt  otherwise  bring  to  tbein  I  can  not  couiprebeud. 
If  Injury  witl  come  to  tbe  fanner  under  Ihla  leglslallon,  tbal  same  Injury 
wonld  come  to  blni  under  free  trade  t>elwecii  tbls  country  aud  Ciiiuidn. 

Tbe  senior  Senator  from  Towa  [Mr.  Cummins],  In  u  Bi>eecb  delivered  Febm- 
ary  12  of  tbls  year,  Is  reported  to  bnve  said; 

F  Ihit  tbr  Irer  admlsalon  of  airicultiiral  product! 


■m  not  one  of  IboM  who  belli 
s  the  United  SUte*  from  Canadl 
■  admlttlnf  free 


lada  n 


D  bellcT 


._    _„ ,    ._^    ,,   whtch    the   farmrr    Belli   we   ahould   !.___ 

admit  frM  •ome  o(  the  tblnpi  the  farmer  imjm. 

If  tbe  free  admission  of  agricultural  products  will  not  materially  affect  our 
farmer,  tben  tbe  objection  to  tbls  legislation  by  reiisou  of  tbe  free  admlHlon  of 
these  agricultural  products  bas  no  force.  I  om  In  favor  of  free  trade  In  manu- 
tactnred  products,  but  If  I  cmi  uot  get  free  trade  I  can  not  see  why  I  should 
not  get  aa  near  It  as  possible.  Free  trade  In  manufactured  products  from 
Canada  would  !«  of  no  substantial  benefit  to  our  farmers,  because  tbey  could 
not  compete  wltb  ours  and  nonld  not  come  In  here  to  uuy  exleui.  It  would  not 
mean  cheaper  manufactured  iJroducIs  to  the  furmers  of  tbls  country  ut  all. 
Would  agricultural  Implements  be  cheaper  It  allowed  to  be  Imported  free 
from  Canada?  Assuredly  uot.  We  are  the  greatest  mauufai-iiirers  of  farm 
UnplemenlE  In  tbe  world,  lis  I  bnve  already  pointed  out.     Our  uiauufnclnrera 
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not  only  supply  our  home  demand,  but  export  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
farm  implements  to  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  fix  and  detemlbe 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  they  would  continue  to  do  so  no  nmttvT 
what  the  tariff  may  be  between  this  country  and  Canada.  There  woold  be  d«> 
competition  from  Canada  that  would  bring  lower  prices  to  oar  farmers;  and 
so  it  is  with  most  of  our  manufactures.  We  sell  to  the  Canadians  a  lanev  part 
of  their  manufactured  products  now,  which  shows  that  we  can  anderaell  tbexo. 
The  Canadian  farmer  buys  our  manufactures  now  and  pays  the  Canadian  dnty 
Our  farmer  buys  these  manufactures  and  pays  no  dnty.  so  that  Instead  «*f 
being  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  Canadinn  neighbor  onr  fanner  has  a  real  Ad 
vantage  in  cheaper  manufactured  products.  The  President,  through  our  rrf»f^ 
sentatives,  proposed  free  trade  to  Canada.  She  would  not  accept  Ic  lie  ihtn 
secured  the  greatest  reductions  possible  on  manufactured  products  going  inr» 
Canada  and  coming  into  this  country  from  Canada.  Material  reductions  acixird 
ingly  were  made,  and  if,  with  the  tariff  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  we  hare  «m1 
large  quantities  of  manufactured  products  to  the  Canadians,  it  is  bat  natnn; 
to  expect  that  with  these  reductions  we  will  largely  increase  oar  tmU^  ti> 
Canada,  thus  benefiting  and  stimulating  our  manufacturers  and  Indirectly,  at 
course,  benefiting  the  farmers  with  no  injury  or  unfairness  to  them. 

This  is  met  with  the  charge  that  our  manufacturers  sell  cheaper  In  l^naiU 
than  they  do  in  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  troe;  at  least.  «• 
a  general  rule,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  do  it.  They  are  not  moved  hj 
philanthropic  motives  in  Canada  any  more  than  they  are  In  this  country.  Tb<<r^ 
is  no  competition  there  to  force  prices  down,  and.  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  th^ 
prices  of  manufactures  in  Canada  are  generally  higher  than  they  are  in  thi« 
country,  as  would  naturally  be  expected. 

The  tariff  is  removed  from  cattle,  sheep,  bogs,  and  so  forth,  coming  f^mi 
Canada,  and  this  is  said  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Beef  Trasc  This  ess 
only  be  true  based  upon  the  Democratic  argument  that  the  tariff  on  an 
imported  article  is  not  only  added  to  the  price  of  the  article  imported,  bat  sl«r> 
is  added  to  the  price  or  cost  of  the  domestic  product,  and  that  removing  the 
tariff  on  these  animals  coming  from  Canada  will  of  itself  permit  the  B<rf 
Trust  to  buy  domestic  animals  that  much  cheeper  and  sell  at  the  asme  rate  as 
now.  When  I  reach  the  point  that  I  believe  In  this  contention  I  riialt  oi» 
longer  support  a  protective. tariff.  I  do  not  believe  In  this  contention  at  all: 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  cattle,  hoga,  sheep,  and 
so  forth,  coming  from  Canada  will  be  of  any  special  benefit  to  the  Beef  Trotc 

If  the  Beef  Trust  buys  stock  In  this  country  that  has  been  Imported  frmn 
<'flnada.  It  simply  buys  at  the  local  market  prices  and  the  tariff  Is  paid  by  tb^ 
man  bringing  the  beef  to  our  market.  If  these  animals  come  in  free  of  Aatj, 
the  Beef  Trust  would  still  pay  the  market  price.  It  is  urged,  however,  tha' 
bpcause  of  the  removal  of  this  tariff  the  Beef  Trust  will  be  benefited  manv 
millions  of  dollars  in  its  purchases  of  domestic  cattle.  The  Beef  Trust  now 
buys  domestic  cattle  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  I  assert  that  no  man,  tH4 
even  the  agent  of  the  Beef  Trust,  takes  into  account  the  tariff  on  Impttrtrd 
nnlnmls  when  he  buys  a  cow  or  a  hog  In  the  stockyards  at  Chicago.  He  psyf 
just  what  he  has  to  pay  to  get  the  animal,  no  more  and  no  lees — tariff  or  no  tariff. 
If  the  Beef  Trust  so  controls  the  market  that  it  is  able  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  tariff  on  every  domestic  animal  that  it  buys,  then  it  so  controls  the 
market  that  the  tariff  makes  no  difference  whatever  in  what  It  will  pay 
The  Beef  Trust  can  not  buy  cheaper  in  Canada  if  the  tariff  Is  taken  off:,  be- 
cause cattle  are  higher  in  Canada  than  in  this  country  now,  and,  fartheraore. 
there  would  not  be  a  "  drop  in  the  bucket  *'  left  over  from  the  home  demand. 

If,  however,  the  tariff  on  beef.  hams,  bacon,  and  so  forth.  Increases  the  price 
that  we  have  to  pay  for  our  domestic  beef,  hama  bacon,  and  so  forth,  thra 
there  should  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  articles,  becaose 
there  is  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  tariff:  and  If  the  argomcnts  of  the 
opponents  of  tills  legislation  are  good,  then  the  consumer  will  get  a  grstt 
benefit  from  these  reductions. 

For  instance,  the  tariff  now  on  hams  and  bacon  is  4  cents  a  poand.  By  the 
j)roposed  legislation  It  Is  reduced  to  only  1^  cents  a  pound«  or  a  redaction  of  2| 
cents  on  each  pound.  This  ought  to  mean  a  very  substantial  redoctian  to  tV 
consumers  of  ham  and  bacon,  and  this  without  Injury  to  the  farmer.  So  it  Is 
with  other  meat  products. 

We  could  snfcly  remove  the  tariff  on  meat  products  as  well  as  on  live  aaK 
ma  Is,  so  far  as  Canada  Is  concerned.    Canada  would  not  consent  to  thiik  ' 
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ever,  but  if  we  were  to  take  the  tariff  ail  off  without  her  removing  It  the  same 
result  woald  occur  In  regard  to  the  meat-packing  Industry  as  in  the  agricul- 
tural-implement manufacturing  Industry.  Many  beef -packing  establishments 
would  remove  from  this  country  and  locate  in  Canada  In  order  to  have  both 
markets  free,  to  the  injury  of  our  own  people  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 
Taking  tlie  tariff  off  of  meat  products  tcom  Canada*  however,  would  not  affect 
the  price  in  this  country,  because  our  importations  would  be  very  small,  if  any 
at  all.  There  would  not  be  t^ufflf^itmt  competition  to  make  any  material  re- 
iloctloiL 

In  1900  we  imported  $060,000  worth  of  meat  products  from  all  the  world, 
upon  which  we  collected  a  revenue  of  $212,000.  In  that  same  year  we  exported 
OTer  $17,000,000  worth  of  beef  products,  over  $108,000,000  worth  of  hog  prod- 
ucts, and  over  $30,000,000  worth  of  products  such  as  lard  compounds,  mutton, 
poultry,  sausage,  and  so  forth;  or  a  total  of  over  $156,000,000  worth  of  meat 
products. 

From  this  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  admission  of  live  stock  free  of  duty  from 
Canada  and  a  reduction  of  duties  on  the  manufactured  products  can  not  result 
in  any  injury  to  the  meat  and  cattle  industry  of  this  country,  the  total  product 
of  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1906,  amounted  to  over  $816,000,000;  and 
the  conditions  in  Canada  make  it  clear  to  me  also  that  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  live  animals  is  of  no  special  l>eneflt  to  the  Beef  Trust. 

The  opposition  to  this  measure  seems  to  center  around  wheat,  and  it  is 
attempted  to  array  the  farmers  of  the  country  against  this  legislation  because 
it  Is  claimed  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  lower  in  Canada  than  it  Is  in  this 
country,  and  that  if  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  wheat  and  other  farm  products 
it  means  the  depression  in  price  of  our  own  products  and  the  ruination  of  the 
agricultural  interests.  If  it  would  materially,  or  at  all.  affect  the  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  serious  consUlerntion.  We 
produce  about  700,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually.  Canada  produces 
something  over  100.000.000  bushels  annually  and  has  for  exportation  about 
SO.000,000  bushels.  Not  all  of  this  could  come  into  this  country,  because  of 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  but  that  which  would  come  In  would 
reach  our  markets  at  a  srrt»ater  oost  for  transq^ortatlon  than  our  own,  so  that 
It  would  not  materially  red  we  the  price,  rnnada  does  not  have  tlie  railroad 
transportation  facilities  that  we  have,  and  the  farmers  to  reach  their  own 
markets  must  haul  their  wheat  long  distances,  compared  with  ours. 

If  you  examine  Canada's  railroad  develnjimeiit.  you  will  s«h*  lliat  iiincli  of  the 
wheat  can  be  delivered  only  at  oertaln  ix>lnt8  to  l»e  carried  by  certain  ralimadH 
1o  certain  other  iiolnts  of  distribution.  This*  nmkes  their  tranar^ortatlon  charges 
much  greater  than  ours,  ami  vcr>-  likely  In  most  instances  accounts  for  the  price 
of  wheat  in  this  country  and  In  r>inai1a.  It  Is  said,  however,  that  the  difference 
in  price  is  10  or  12  cetits  a  husliei  In  favor  of  wheat  <»n  our  sl<ie  of  tlie  line,  and 
that  this  c'ondltion  is  due  to  tlie  tariff,  iml  If  that  t.irlft  shonUI  Ue  reninveil  our 
wheat  would  come  down  to  the  ranadl.ui  prii-e  or  ours  won  Id  come  down  ami 
theirs  would  come  up  until  thev  n»er.  »<»  that  the  r«»sull  wonid  l»e  a  material  n»- 
ductlon  In  the  price  of  onr  wheat.     1  do  not  InMleve  that  this  Is  true. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  Miows  that  there  Is  a  great  v;iriathin  In  the 
prices  of  wheat  at  different  times  nnd  .it  <llfferent  places.  Tl'e  tariff  Is  a  <*on- 
stant  quantity;  and  If  it  is  tlie  cmus**  of  the  difference,  that  difference  slunild  be 
reasonably  uniform.  The  tariff  Is  25  cents  a  bushel  <»n  whe-it :  and  If  It  Is  the 
cause  of  the  difference  In  prlc«».  that  difference  should  be  substantially  25  cents. 
StattKtIcfc  can  be  found  su.Ktalnln«  almost  any  contention  with  reference  to  the 
price  of  products  at  various  tlm<»s  and  places,  hot  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
attribute  the  difference  in  {>rl.^  of  wheat  in  this  country  nnd  (^nada  to  the 
tariff  overlook  the  fact  that  Just  as  great  variations  exist  among  different 
localities  In  this  country  os  api>ear  between  this  country  and  Canada,  and  these 
great  variations  prove  ct>ncliislvely  that  these  differences  In  prices  are  the  result 
of  other  causes  than  the  tariff. 

The  Crop  Reporter.  Issued  by  the  IVfiartment  of  Agriculture,  shows  the  pri<-e 
of  wheat  in  this  country  at  various  points  on  the  1st  of  June.  1011.  and  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  figures. 

On  that  date  wheat  was  selling  in  Maine  at  $1.15  a  busliel  and  in  New  York 
at  80  cents,  or  a  difference  of  26  ivnts.  These  States  are  not  very  far  apart. 
are  Tery  similarly  situated,  and  there  is  no  tariff  wall  between  them,  so  that 
tbf#  dlfl^ience  of  26  cents  a  bushel  must  be  act^unted  for  in  some  other  way. 
nnd  goes  to  prote  that  even  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  between  this  <*onntry  and 
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Canada  there  might  be  even  a  greater  difference  In  price  between  wlwet  at 
Winnipeg  and  wheat  at  Minneapolis  In  New  Jersey  wheat  was  96  cents  t 
bushel  and  In  the  adjoining  State  of  Pennqrlvanla  only  00  cents.  In  Xortb 
Carolina  it  was  $1.04,  and  In  the  adjoining  State  of  South  Carolina  fl.l2 :  whi.e 
In  Georgia  it  was  $1.23.  In  Michigan  wheat  was  84  cents,  while  in  the  ndlnlttlac 
State  of  Wisconsin,  similarly  situated  and  with  no  tariff  wall  berweco.  It  va* 
90  cents.  In  Minnesota  wheat  was  88  cents  a  bushel,  and  In  the  State  Juat  mmh 
of  it,  Iowa,  with  even  better  transportation  facilities  but  without  any 
wall,  wheat  was  82  cents  a  bushel.  In  North  Dakota  wheat  was  87 
bushel,  while  in  Nebraska  it  was  only  77  cents.  In  Oklahoma  wheat 
cents  a  bushel,  and  In  Kansas  it  was  only  81  cents  a  bushel.  In  Idaho  wbest 
was  72  cents  a  bushel,  while  in  Washington  it  was  77  cents,  and  In  tbe  neick- 
boring  State  of  Oregon  81  cents,  and  in  California  93  cents. 

These  last  three  States  are  exporting  States  and  are  very  slmUarly  ■iautf<d. 
and  yet  the  export  price  varies  from  77  cents  In  Washington  to  98  cents  la 
California.  These  figures  are  even  more  marked  In  the  variations  in  almilarir 
situated  sections  of  this  country  than  the  prices  between  Minnesota  and  I^akcu 
and  neighboring  points  in  Canada.  These  same  variations  appear  In  tbe  pri-^cs 
of  oats,  barley,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HEYBUB17.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Vice  Pbesidekt.  Does  the  Seiiator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Seiui^'C 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  attention  should  be  called  :• 
the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  at  those  seTenl  shi;* 
ping  points  was  because  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  tidewater? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  very  great  variation  t>eCween  Or^ 
gon,  Washingt(Hi,  and  California. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes;  and  that  accounts  for  it.  Oregon  wheat  shipments  Arv 
practically  at  tidewater ;  Idaho  wheat  shipments  from  some  parts  of  tbe  State 
are  a  greater  distance  than  from  other  parts  of  the  State;  and  tbe  fmnie  is  tr^t 
of  Washington.  The  price  of  wheat  depends  upon  the  freight  from  the  sbin*'*^ 
point  to  tidewater. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  practically  no  difference  between  shipments  fr«»m  Wj«^ 
Ington  and  Oregon.    I  nm  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  situation.    These  pr1«^«^ 
are  governed  by  prices  at  exporting  points  on  tidewat^. 

For  instance,  on  the  same  date  barley  was  08  c^its  in  Ohio,  tl2  cents  .'^ 
Indiana.  09  cents  In  Illinois.  75  cents  in  Michigan,  and  84  cents  in  the  nei;dlib«<'- 
ing  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  22  cents  more  than  in  Indiana.  It  was  OS  cratii  \^ 
North  Dakota,  49  cents  in  Kansas,  and  80  cents  in  Montana.  If  anyone  w:.! 
ascertain  the  causes  of  these  variations  in  States  similarly  situated,  and  witlii»L: 
any  tariff  walls  between  them,  they  will  very  likely  be  able  to  explam  tij^ 
causes  of  the  variations  between  this  country  and  Canadian  pointa 

Mr.  Crawi!X>rd.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  tbe  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  although  I  do  not  imagine  we  can  reach  any  more  defliiit^ 
conclusion  than  we  now  have.    We  will  each  be  of  the  same  opinion  stUK 

Mr.  Crawford.  Only  on  this  point.  I  concede  there  is  ground  for  diarasnt^. 
at  least  with  reference  to  an  article  of  which  we  produce  a  surplus,  but  that  .«• 
not  true  with  reference  to  barley.  We  do  not  produce  a  sun>)us  of  barley,  bnr 
we  import  barley.  Of  flaxseed  the  same  is  true.  We  do  not  export  flax,  bat  ne 
import  it;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  true  of  a  great  many  other  articles 
which  are  produced  upon  the  farm  u|x>n  which  there  is  a  tariff  duty.  Nov. 
does  the  Senator  mean  to  lay  down  a  rule  here  that  as  to  the  innunieniKe 
articles  produced  on  the  faim  of  which  we  do  not  produce  a  surplus  tbe  ttriff 
makes  no  difference  with  reference  to  the  price,  and  that  the  taking  away  of  tbe 
tariff  upon  the  importation  of  such  articles  from  Canada,  which  Is  onr  ootj 
competitor  in  regard  to  them,  will  make  no  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President.  I  am  simply  presenting  these  figures,  taken  fr^tffi 
ofllcial  sources,  to  show  that  in  a  country  3.000  miles  long  and  1.500  milee  wide. 
with  absolute  free  trade  within  her  borders,  there  are  Just  as  great  variations  ta 
prices  between  different  places  similarly  situated  as  exist  l)etween  this  coimtry 
and  Canada,  between  which  there  is  a  tariff.  So  that  the  argument  of  thiiae 
who  contend  that  the  tariff  is  the  cau^e  of  this  variation  does  not  seem  to  ne 
to  hold  good.     But  I  am  simply  presenting  the  faicts  with  regard  to  It     0€ 
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coune,  I  do  not  expect  my  friend  from  South  Dakota  to  reach  the  same  oon- 
dnatoii  that  I  reach  from  these  flgurea 

If  the  tariff  were  removed  it  is  inevitable  that  these  same  variations  would 
occur.  At  some  points  prices  would  be  lower  in  Canada  than  at  points  in  this 
country,  while  at  other  points  the  prices  would  be  hi^er  than  in  this  country. 
These  variations  also  show  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  argument  that  to  re- 
move the  tariff  would  put  the  prices  in  this  country  on  a  level  with  the  prices  in 
Canada. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  set  out  in  more  detail  in  the  following  table  from  the 
Crop  Reporter  of  June,  1911,  which  shows  the  value  of  certain  products  in  May 
and  June  of  this  year: 
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Canada  there  might  be  even  a  greater  difference  in  price  between  wheat  at 
Winnipeg  and  wheat  at  Minneapolis  In  New  Jersey  wheat  was  96  cents  a 
bushel  and  In  the  adjoining  State  of  Penn^lvanla  only  00  cents.  In  North 
Carolina  it  was  $1.04,  and  in  the  adjoining  State  of  South  Carolina  $1.12;  while 
In  Georgia  It  was  $1.23.  In  Michigan  wheat  was  84  cents,  while  in  the  adjoinlni? 
State  of  Wisconsin,  similarly  situated  and  with  no  tariff  wall  betweeo,  it  was 
90  cents.  In  Minnesota  wheat  was  88  cents  a  bushel,  and  In  the  State  just  soath 
of  It,  Iowa,  with  even  better  transportation  facilities  but  without  any  tariff 
wall,  wheat  was  82  cents  a  bushel.  In  North  Dakota  wheat  was  87  cents  a 
bushel,  while  in  NebraslLa  It  was  only  77  cents.  In  Oldahoma  wheat  was  87 
cents  a  bushel,  and  In  Kansas  It  was  only  81  cents  a  bushel.  In  Idaho  wheat 
was  72  cents  a  bushel,  while  In  Washington  it  was  77  c^its,  and  In  the  neigii- 
boring  State  of  Oregon  81  cents,  and  In  California  93  cents. 

These  last  three  States  are  exporting  States  and  are  very  similarly  situated, 
and  yet  the  export  price  varies  from  77  cents  In  Washington  to  93  cents  in 
California.  These  figures  are  even  more  marl^ed  In  the  variations  In  similarly 
situated  sections  of  this  country  than  the  prices  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
and  neighboring  points  in  Canada.  These  same  variations  appear  in  the  pricei 
of  oats,  barley,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HEYBUR17.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Seriator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of  wheat  at  those  several  ship- 
ping points  was  because  of  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to  tidewater? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  very  great  variation  between  Oi«- 
gon,  Washington,  and  California. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Yes;  and  that  accounts  for  it.  Oregon  wheat  shipments  are 
practically  at  tidewater ;  Idaho  wheat  shlpm^its  from  some  parts  of  the  State 
are  a  greater  distance  than  from  other  parts  of  the  State:  and  the  same  is  true 
of  Washington.  The  price  of  wheat  depends  upon  the  freight  from  the  shipping 
point  to  tidewater. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  is  practically  no  difference  between  shipments  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  I  nm  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  situation.  These  prirei 
are  governed  by  prices  at  exporting  points  on  tidewater. 

For  Instance,  on  the  same  date  barley  was  08  cents  In  Ohio,  62  cents  io 
Indiana.  G9  cents  In  Illinois,  75  cents  in  Michigan,  and  84  cents  In  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Wisconsin,  or  22  cents  more  than  In  Indiana.  It  was  6S  cents  in 
North  Dakota,  49  cents  In  Kansas,  and  80  cents  in  Montana.  If  anyone  will 
ascertain  the  causes  of  these  variations  in  States  similarly  situated,  and  withoat 
any  birlff  walls  between  theiu.  they  will  very  likely  be  able  to  explain  tlie 
causes  of  the  variations  between  this  country  and  Canadian  points. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes;  although  I  do  not  imagine  we  can  reach  any  more  definite 
conclusion  than  we  now  have.    We  will  each  be  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Only  on  this  point.  I  concede  there  is  ground  for  discussion, 
at  least  with  reference  to  an  article  of  which  we  produce  a  surplus,  but  that  is 
not  true  with  reference  to  barley.  We  do  not  produce  a  surplus  of  barley,  bat 
we  import  barley.  Of  flaxseed  the  same  is  true.  We  do  not  export  flax,  but  we 
import  It;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  true  of  a  great  many  other  articles 
which  are  produced  upon  the  farm  ui)on  which  there  Is  a  tariff  duty.  Now, 
does  the  Senator  mean  to  lay  down  a  rule  here  that  as  to  the  Innumerable 
articles  produced  on  the  farm  of  which  we  do  not  produce  a  sun^us  the  tariff 
makes  no  difference  with  reference  to  the  price,  and  that  the  taking  away  of  the 
tariff  upon  the  Importation  of  such  articles  from  Canada,  which  is  our  only 
competitor  In  regard  to  them,  will  make  no  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  President,  I  am  simply  presenting  these  figures,  taken  from 
otficinl  sources,  to  show  that  in  a  country  3.000  miles  long  and  1,500  miles  wide, 
with  absolute  free  trade  within  her  borders,  there  are  Just  as  great  variations  in 
prices  between  different  places  similarly  situated  as  exist  between  this  conntiy 
and  Canada,  between  which  there  is  a  tariff.  So  that  the  argument  of  those 
who  contend  that  the  tariff  is  the  cause  of  this  variation  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  hold  good.     But  I  am  simply  presenting  the  facts  with  regard  to  it.    Of 
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Canada  have  increased  quite  rapidly  during  the  last  10  years.  So  have  they  hi 
this  country,  however,  and  they  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  than  in  others,  and  yet  would  anyone  argue  that  because 
lands  in  one  State  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  In  another  a  tariff 
wall  should  be  maintained  between  such  States  or  that  the  lack  of  the  tariff  wall 
injures  one  and  helps  the  other?    I  can  not  think  so. 

No  more  remarkable  increases  in  land  values  have  occurred  in  Canada  during 
the  last  10  years  than  have  occurred  in  various  sections  of  this  country.  These 
Increases  have  occurred  not  only  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  country,  bat  also 
in  the  old  and  more  settled  sections  of  the  country,  and  while  the  percentages  In 
some  States  are  greater  than  in  others,  the  actual  increases  are  amasing.  For 
instance,  Illinois  increased  In  the  value  of  her  farms  from  $1,500,000,000  to  over 
$3,000,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $1,500,000,000,  in  10  years.  Minnesota  increased 
from  $550,000,000  to  over  $1,000,000,000,  although  the  area  in  turm  lands  In- 
creased only  5  per  cent  North  Dakota  increased  from  $173,000,000  to  $729,- 
000,000  in  value,  or  320  per  cent,  although  the  increase  in  acreage  was  only  83 
per  cent  Montana  increased  from  $45,000,000  to  $225,000,000,  or  394  per  cent, 
while  the  increase  in  acreage  was  only  62  per  cent  Idaho  increased  from 
$35,000,000  to  $219,000,000,  or  518  per  cent  while  the  increase  in  acreage  was 
only  64  per  cent.  Washington  increased  from  $99,000,000  to  $515,000,000,  or 
419  per  cent,  while  her  farm  area  increased  only  37  per  cent  While  the  new 
and  western  sections  have  gained  more  in  percentages  the  older  sections  have 
Increased  tremendously,  and  these  increases  simply  demonstrate  what  the  result 
would  be  in  various  localities  if  this  development  and  settlement  continues 
through  contiguous  territory.  The  aggregate  increase  in  value  of  farm  lands 
the  last  10  years  has  been  over  $15,000,000,000,  or  118  per  cent  With  an  In- 
crease such  as  is  shown  by  this  table  we  need  no  protection  from  Canada  by 
means  of  a  taiUff  because  of  the  increase  threatened  in  her  land  values.  The 
development  of  her  territory  will  bring  increases  not  only  to  her  lands  but  also 
to  oars,  Just  as  increaser  in  our  western  lands  have  brought  an  increase  to 
eastern  lands. 
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The  admission  of  horses,  cattie,  hogs,  and  so  forth,  free  of  dnty  to  the  two 
countries,  respectively,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  oar 
farmers.  Horses  under  this  bUl  go  into  Canada  free  of  duty.  Have  oar 
farmers  any  cause  to  fear  an  arrangement  of  this  kind?  In  1910  we  had  over 
21,000,000  head  of  horses,  while  Canada  had  only  a  little  over  2,000,000.  There 
are  10  times  as  many  horses  in  this  country  as  in  Canada.  They  will  not  send 
their  horses  here  because  horses  are  higher  in  price  in  Canada  than  they  are  in 
this  country. 

The  Tariff  Board,  in  its  report  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presidoit 
March  1,  1911,  at  page  113,  says: 

As  to  horses,  Canada  has  no  surplus  of  Importance  outside  of  Ontario.  The  axricol- 
tural  development  of  the  northwestern  Provinces  has  putprices  of  work  stock  and  MtTy 
draft  teams  at  a  premium  In  the  territory  tributary  to  Winnipeg.  During  the  spring  of 
1910  it  Is  stated  on  good  authority  that  not  less  than  20,0<)0  horses  were  sold  out  of 
Ontario  alone  for  shipment  to  the  market  Just  mentioned,  and  prospective  loss  of  tbii 
trade  is  giving  Ontario  some  concern  at  thisr  time.  The  five  Provinces  of  Quebec,  On- 
tario. Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  combined  have  but  1,863,744  head  ai  com 
pared  with  1,600,000  head  now  in  the  State  of  Iowa  alone. 

The  average  value  of  horses  in  this  country  in  1910  was  $108.19,  and  in  19U9 
the  average  value  was  $95.64  while  in  Canada  the  average  value  of  horses  io 
1909  was  $130.70.  We  therefore  need  have  no  fear  of  competition  froin  Canada 
in  horses.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  expect  to  be  able  to  increase  our  sales  id 
that  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Canada  develops  as  rapidly  as  is  exi)ected 
by  those  who  oppose  this  measure,  it  can  not  help  but  result  in  Increasing 
wonderfully  the  demand  for  horses,  which  demand  will  have  to  be  supplied 
from  this  country,  and  in  that  way  be  a  positive  benefit  to  our  farmers.  With 
the  use  of  the  automobile  growing,  as  It  seems  to  be  doing  in  this  country,  we 
must  look  forward  to  a  less  demand  for  horses  here,  and  any  measure  that  will 
maintain  that  demand  or  increase  it  can  not  help  but  benefit  our  agricultural 
population.  The  States  that  ought  to  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  tbts 
source  are  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota s,  and  if  they  will  prepare  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  market  for  horses  that  is  likely  to  be  developed  they  will  reap  a 
rich  reward. 

What  about  cattle?  In  1910  we  had  over  69,000,000  head  of  cattle,  and  in 
1909  Canada  had  a  little  over  7,000,000,  or  almost  the  same  ratio  as  horses,  to 
wit,  1  to  10.  In  1910  the  average  value  of  milch  cows  in  this  comitry  was 
$32.36,  and  all  other  cattle  $17.49,  while  in  Canada  in  1909  the  average  value  of 
milch  cows  was  $36.36,  or  $4  higher  per  head  than  In  this  country,  while  tin^ 
average  value  of  all  other  cattle  was  $28.81,  or  $11.32  a  bend  greater  in  Canada 
than  in  this  country,  and  if  the  expected  development  takes  place  in  Canada, 
what  a  tremendous  market  will  be  opened  to  our  farmers  if  they  are  preparwl 
to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  Tariff  Board  says,  at  page  112 : 

The  western  Provinces  are  not  in  the  cattle  business  or  In  sheep  breeding  to  the  ex- 
tent frequently  intimated. 

And  therefore  if  the  development  takes  place  in  these  western  Provinces  that 
some  of  our  friends  fear,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana  woukl  find  a 
market  for  their  cattle  that  would  far  more  than  counterbalance  any  loss  that 
might  be  occasioned  in  the  price  of  their  wheat. 

What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  sheep?  In  1910  we  had  over  57,000.<m) 
head  of  sheep  in  this  country,  while  Canada,  in  1909,  had  2,700,000,  a  1*^.* 
number  than  it  had  In  either  1907  or  1908,  and  only  about  one  twenty-fifth  >'t 
the  number  that  we  have.  In  1910  the  average  value  per  head  of  she^  in  tb:» 
country  was  $4.08  and  in  1909  it  was  $3.43,  while  in  Canada  in  1909  the  averasre 
value  per  head  of  sheep  was  $5.89.  Not  very  much  reason,  either  in  price  or  is 
numbers,  to  fear  the  overturning  of  our  industry  from  that  source. 

The  Tariff  Board,  at  page  118,  says,  after  giving  the  figures  for  sheep  in  tb< 
various  Provinces  of  Canada: 

As  indicated  by  these  figures,  the  Industry  centers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  jrt 
the  entire  Province  has  fewer  sheep  than  the  State  of  Ohio.     •     •     • 

While  the  sheep  industry  in  Canada  at  the  present  time  is  a  minor  one,  the  feedlne  ^i 
lambs  for  market  has  been  an  important  business  In  Ontario,  as  many  as  125.000  t^^i 
having  been  exported  as  late  as  1907  to  the  United  States  and  33,000  the  same  year  t« 
Great  Britain.  The  surplus  has  now  dwindled,  however,  to  such  an  extent  tliat  pn^ 
tically  none  was  received  at  the  Buffalo  atockyards  durlns^l910.  In  fact  It  Is  reportra 
that  a  few  American-fed  lambs  have  been  shipped  from  Buffalo  to  Toronto.  indl»t!£< 
that  Ontario  at  the  present  time  Is  scarcely  supplying  her  own  wants  In  this  rtgui- 
This  is,  however,  an  abnormal  condition. 
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While  the  ion  and  climate  of  Ontario  are  faYorable  to  this  Induatry,  experience  haa 
shown  that  when  large  flocka  have  been  maintained  loetes  from  the  ravages  of  disease 
sooner  or  later  render  the  indnstry  upon  that  basis  unprofitable. 


CHMt 

crflnil 


In  the  Saskatchewan  country  sheep  raising  as  a  branch  of  farming  has  not  made  any 
rest  progress.  The  cost  of  fencing  and  ravages  of  wild  animals  are  given  as  con- 
ihntlng  causes.  In  Manitoba  the  feeding  of  range  sheep  about  such  grain  centers  as 
Mooaeiaw,  Brandon,  and  Port  Arthur,  where  screenings  must  accumulate  in  quantities. 
should.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Dominion  department  of  agriculture,  become  an  important 
business.  The  Winnipeg  market  Is  supplied  mainly  from  these  western  ranges,  al- 
though some  frosen  mutton  is  brought  in  from  maritime  Provinces.  In  British  Columbia 
s  few  sheep  of  the  English  type  are  maintained  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  Vancouver 
Islsnd,  but  mutton  is  imported,  nevertheless,  from  the  State  of  Washington  as  well  as 
from  Australia.  The  coast  climate  is  mild  on  the  lower  mainland  and  in  tbe  islands  of 
tiM  Qulf  of  Georgia,  and  rearing  lambs  for  market  would,  therefore,  be  a  feasible  proposi- 
tion. 

The  sheep  business  of  the  entire  Canadian  Northwest  is  insignificant  at  present  as 
compared  with  our  own,  the  total  for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia  combined  being  but  880,000  head,  contrasting  sharply  with  Wyoming's  reputed 
7310,000. 

What  effect  may  we  expect  on  our  hog-raising  indnstry?  In  1910  we  had 
47,700,000  head  of  swine,  while  Canada  bad  only  2,900,000  head  in  1909,  bat 
this  number  is  less  than  it  had  in  either  1907  or  1908.  The  average  value  of 
swine  in  this  country  per  head  was  |9.14,  while  in  1909  the  average  value  was 
$6.65 ;  and  In  Canada  the  average  value  per  head  in  1909  was  $11.80. 

The  following  table  Is  taken  from  the  rei)ort  of  the  Tariff  Board  and  shows 
the  number  and  average  value  i)er  head  of  live  stock  on  farms,  by  classes,  in 
specified  States  and  in  Canada ;  and  a  study  of  this  data,  it  seems  to  me,  will 
convince  anyone  that  agricultural  interests  along  these  lines  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  Canada,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  can  hope  for  great  benefit  from 
free  access  into  any  section  of  Canada  that  may  develop  rapidly : 

yumher  and  average  value  per  head  of  lire  stock  on  farms  in  specified  States^ 

and  in  Canada, 


Horses. 

Datay 
oows. 

21,801,000 
2,S49,306 

Other 
cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Number  of  live  stock  on  fanns  (in  1909): 
ITnlted  States 

21,040,000 
2,132,489 

47,279,000 
4,384,779 

57,216,000 
2,705,390 

47,782,000 

Canada 

2,912,60» 

Average  value  per  head  (in  1910): 
United  Sutes— 

Maine 

S12&00 
106.00 
106.00 
125.00 
122.00 
124.00 
126.00 
121.00 
111.00 
120.00 
114.00 
10S.OO 
73.00 
HO.OO 
102.00 
10K.00 
103.00  ■ 

933.00 
36.20 
34.20 
39.50 
41.00 
42.80 
39.50 
36.60 
33.00 
36.00 
33.90 
83.00 
29.50 
46.50 
41.40 
41.80 
39.60 

916.90 
20.30 
14.40 
18.20 
24.50 
26.40 
18.50 
16.40 
14.30 
22.20 
20.50 
21.20 
15.30 
27.40 
21.40 
19.90 
18.50 

93.70 
3.70 
4.00 
&00 
&20 
5.30 
4.70 
4.60 
4.00 
&30 
4.00 
4.00 
2.90 
4.20 
4.70 
3.90 
3.70 

911.50 

N^w  HamDshire 

11.50 

Vermont 

10.00 

New  York 

11.50 

Indiana 

10.00 

niinob 

10.90 

Michican 

ia50 

Wisconsin 

11.80- 

M  Innfieota 

11.50 

Iowa 

11.80 

North  Dakota 

11.00 

Sooth  Dakota 

11.10 

Texas 

6.60 

Montana 

10.10 

Idaho  

8.70 

WaahtnytAn 

9.40 

Orecon  .......•.......•..•••••••••• 

8.30 

Avenue 

lOR.  19  ■ 

35.79 

19.41 

4.08 

9.14 

Canada— 

Prlfio^  i^d  vftrd  I«)^nd 

107.00  ' 
113.00  1 
131.00 
139.00  ■ 
133.00 
107.00 
156.00 
126.00 



32.00 
37.00 
34.00 
31.00 
48.00 
40.00 
41.00 
39.00 

23.00 
29.00 
38.00 
31.00 
84.00 
23.00 
31.00 
30.00 

6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 

laoo 

Nova  Scotia 

11.00 

New  Brunswick 

12.00 

Quel)ec 

18.00 

Ontario 

10.00 

Manitoba 

18.00 

Seslcatchewan 

18.00 

Alberta. 

12.00 

PrftMk  <^olnm>tta      .  , 

» 

Average 

133.00 

43.00 

81.00 

6.00 

11.00 
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The  total  value  of  farm  animals  in  1910  was  over  $5,000,000,000.  while  in 
Canada  in  1909  the  total  value  of  farm  animals  was  only  a  little  over  $558,000,- 
000,  or  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  is  in  this  country.  If  the  entire  product  of 
farm  animals  in  Canada  were  brought  into  this  country,  it  would  have  but  little 
effect  upon  our  markets,  and  after  deducting  what  they  need  for  their  own  use 
there  is  very  little  left  to  come  here.  As  I  already  have  suggested,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  with  farm  animals  going  into  Canada  free,  there  will  be  a 
greatly  increased  demand  from  this  country,  which  will  lead  not  only  to  an 
increase  in  production  but  to  an  increase  In  price  and  go  a  long  way  toward 
balancing  any  possible  loss  that  may  come  from  tariff  reductions  on  grain ;  and 
it  will  further  tend  to  a  diversity  in  this  country  that  will  be  a  positive  benefit 
to  the  farmer. 

Some  even  have  contended  that  wages  are  higher  in  this  country  than  in 
Canada,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  labor  cost  of  producthm 
is  lower  there  than  here.  Anyone  taking  Into  account  the  general  conditions  in 
Canada  as  compared  to  the  United  States  must  reach  the  conclusion  that  there 
can  not  be  much  difference  In  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  two  countries*  and 
whatever  difference  may  exist  will  be  more  favorable  to  higher  wages  In  many 
parts  of  Canada  than  in  this  counti-y.  It  is  largely  a  pioneer  country.  Devel- 
opment is  just  taking  place.  Laborers  are  not  plentiful,  and,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  all  sections  of  the  country  where  rapid  development  is  going  on,  labor 
and  almost  everything  else  is  naturally  higher  than  in  older-settled,  stable  s^*- 
tlons.  It  seems  to  me  idle  to  claim  that  wages  generally  are  lower  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States  in  any  line  of  industry,  and  I  think  we  are  absolatelj 
safe  in  assuming  that  wages  as  a  general  rule  are  substantially  the  same. 

As  with  reference  to  various  natural  products,  figures  can  be  secured  showing 
that  at  one  point  or  in  one  Province  wages  are  lower  than  at  some  point  or  in 
some  State  of  the  United  States,  but  figures  can  be  presented  showing  the 
great  variations  of  wages  in  this  country,  and  these  variations  are  jnst  as 
marked  between  different  Provinces  in  Canada  and  greater  than  appears  be- 
tween this  country  and  similar  places  in  Canada. 

In  the  Crop  Reporter  for  March,  1911,  the  average  farm  wages  in  the  different 
States,  without  board,  are  given.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  the 
range  is  from  $29  a  month  in  Pennsylvania  to  $36  per  month  In  Connectlcnt 
In  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  range  is  from  $16.50  in  South  Carolina  to  $2."> 
in  Florida.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  no  one  seems  to  feel  that  this  disparity 
is  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  either  section.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  nilnois^ 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  prices  range  from  $28.40  In  Indiana  to  $37.25  In  Wis- 
consin. These  States  are  very  similarly  situated,  with  almost  Identical  con- 
ditions, with  this  suggestive  circumstance,  that  in  the  more  northern  State  of 
Wisconsin  the  wages  are  $9  higher  than  in  Indiana.  In  the  North  Central 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  range  is  from  $29.50  in  Nevada  to  S42 
in  North  Dakota,  while  In  the  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  States  the  ran^  is 
from  $44.50  In  Oregon  to  $50  In  the  neighboring  and  northern  State  of  Wash- 
ington. These  figures  show  a  variation  In  the  northern  States  from  $28.40  in 
Indiana  to  $50  In  Washington.  The  variation  in  the  different  Provinces  of 
Canada  is  substantially  the  same,  and  the  wages  in  the  various  Provinces  are 
very  similar  to  those  in  the  corresponding  States.  The  following  Is  a  state- 
ment  by  the  Tariff  Board  concerning  wages: 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages  of  experienced  season  hands  (hands  employed 
for  a  period  of  seven,  seven  and  a  half,  or  eight  months,  beginning  about  April  1)  are 
on  the  same  general  level  in  Manitoba  and  Minnesota,  and  also  on  tne  same  generml  level 
in  Saskatchewan  and  North  Dakota,  and  they  are  higher  in  the  last-named  localities 
than  in  the  two  first  named.  Where  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba  loin  each  other  th« 
wages  for  season  hands  are  about  $5  hisrher  in  North  Dakota  than  In  Manitoba.  The 
wages  of  harvest  hands  are  practically  tne  same  throughout  the  two  Provinces  and  the 
three  States  included  in  this  investigation,  with  the  exception  of  certain  large  farms  la 
the  States,  where  the  rate  is  about  50  cents  per  day  below  the  prevailing  rate  oa  the 
smaller  farms. 

The  following  table  of  the  averages  of  male  farm  labor  during  the  past  year 
Is  from  the  Crop  Reporter  for  March,  1911,  and  Is  based  upon  the  reports  of 
agents  and  correspondents  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics: 
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Averageti  of  male  farm  labor  during  past  year. 


SUtas,  Territories, 
•nd  divtaloiie. 


Maine 

New  Hampahire. 

Vermont 

Masaachiuetts... 
Rhode  bland . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

I'ennsylTania... 


Wages  of  term  labor,  when  employed  by  i— 


Month. 


Bay.athanrest. 


Without 
board. 


1910      1800 


North  Atlantic. 


3450  I  25.00 

35. 50  25. 15 

35. 90  24. 80 

37. 20  3a  00 

34.00  29.20 

3e.00  27.00 

35.00  24.45 

31. 50  25. 10 

29.00  22.80 


With 
board. 


Day,  other  than  bsfvest. 


1910  I   1890 


23.50 
23.50 
25.00 
22.75 
21.00 
21.00 
23.50 
19.50 
18.75 


17.50 

17.60 

17.35 

18.50  < 

18.00 

17.33 

16.65 

16.00 

14.00 


Delaware 

Maryland 

VirKlnia 

West  ViFKinia.. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

<;«^Mvia 

Florida 


33. 19  •  24. 72 


24.75 
21.50 
19.50 
29.00 
19.50 
1&50 
l&OO 
25.00 


South  .\tlantic. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ullnob 

Michif^an 

Wisconsin 


19.75 

29.00 
28.40 
32.90 
33.00 
37.26 


17.35 
17.67 
14.21 
19.  .S5 
12.83 
12.10 
13.13 
19.35 

14.15 


22.10 
22.25 
23.25 
24.80 
24.35 


North  Central  east  of 
MisiisslppiRlTer...   31 


Minnesota 38.00 

Iowa  3B.00 

Missouri 29.60 

North  Dakota* 42.00 

South  Dakota 39.00 

Nebraska 38. 00 


24.60 
25.41 
20.25 
24.75 


25.50 
22.75 


North  Central  west  of 
MisslsBlppl  River... 


35.45  '  23.40 


21.65 

16.30 

1            1 
2.08 

U.W 

11.15 

1.55 

13.50 

11.25 

1.64 

14.00 

9.47 

1.44 

19.40 

12.95 

1.65 

13.60 

&80 

1.28 

12.00 

8.62 

1.12 

13.00 

8.37 

1.23 

15.00 

1X59 

1.46 

13.77 

9.42 

1.33 

21.00 
20.50 
24.50 
23.00 
26.00 


15.10 
14.78 
16.35 
16.75 
16.75 


22.94     15.89 


26. 00  16. 60 

28.00  '  17.00 

21.60  14.00 

29.00  17.10 

27.00  1  2.95 

26. 50  16. 60  !  2. 60 

24.00  15.05 


Kentucky. . 

Alabama. . . 
Mlasiadppl, 
Lffouiaiaoa.. 


Oklahoma. 
ATI 


South  Central. 


Wvominf. 
Colorado.. 


New  Mexico. 


2S.10 
20.00 
18.50 
19.50 
20.25 
24.50 
28.10 
24.00 


16.85 
14.23 
14.00 
15.38 
15.98 
19.85 

is.' 40 


25.10 


15.78 


16.00 
14.  OU 
13.00 
13.30 
13.50 
18.00 
19.10 
16.25 


11.70 

10.12 

9.85 

10.50 


11.79  J  1.25 


13.30 
i2.'55 


21.90  ;  16.51      15.28  i  11.45  '  1.47 


50.00 
«.00 
44.50 
34.25 
40.00 
47.60 
54.00 


7K  I 


Nevada 

Idaho '  49.60 

Waahlnfftoo '  50.00 

Orecoa I  44.50 

CalUomta. 47.00 


36.50 
34.00 
33.75 
27.60 
33.00 
32.30 
35.00 
36.25 
37.00 
31.60 
35.60 


38.00  t 
35.00  , 
29.50  ' 
24.50 
30.00  I 
35.00 
37.00 
36.00 
33.00  ; 
32.00  , 
33.00  ! 


1.48 

.96 

1.67 

.95 

1.02 

,76 

1.60 

1.04 

1.64 

1.57 

.94 

1.42 

.78 

23.80 
23.00 
21.00 
17.83 
21.50 
21.00 
23.00 
23.60 
24.40 
22.00 
22.40 


2.80 
2.50 
2.47 
1.88 
2.24 
2.20 
2.38 
2.80 
2.78 
2.60 
2.48 


FarWestsni., 
United  States. 


I  46.48     34.60  :  32.69     22.30     2.52 


27.50     18.33     19.21  I  12.45  ;  1. 


82 


2.00 
1.75 
1.66 
1.26 
1.75 
1.70 
2.00 
2.00 
2.10 
1.90 
2.10 

1.96 


2.05 

1.50 

1.90 

1.30 

1.95 

1.21 

1.46 

1.95 

1.72 

1.25 

1.78 

1.27 

1.82 

1.70 

2.20 

1.50  < 

2.42 

1.67 

2.12 

1.45  1 

1.98 

1.75  , 

2.02 

1.62 

2.36 
2.29 
2.00 
1.58 
2.04 
XOO 
1.96 
2.27 
2.26 
2.07 
2.02 

2.0i\ 


1.65 
1.45 
1.43 
1.35 
1.58 
1.38 
1.63 
1.63 
1.60 
1.38 
1.55 


.85  1 

.n 

.85 

.83 

.77 

1.04 

1.11 

.90 

.89! 

.67 
.68 
.65 

.60 
.07 
.73 


1.77 

1.73 

1.47 

1.12 

1.34 

1.55 

1.39  ' 

1.70 

1.72  ; 

1.61 

1.44  i 


1.45 
1.12 
1.05 
1.00 
1.20 
1.06 
1.18 
1.45 
1.27 
1.08 
1.15 


1.52  I  1.51        1.17 


1.30     1.45  I  1.02     1.38       .92  <  1.06 


=1: 


<  Amounts  are  Kiven  tn  dollars  and  cents. 

•  For  1890.  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  combined. 
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Averages  of  male/arm  labor  during  past  yea» — Continued. 


Wages  of  farm  labor,  when  employed  by- 

Month. 

Day,  at  harvest. 

Day,  other  than  harvwU 

States,  Territories, 

and  diviaioDs. 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

Without 

With 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

board. 

1910 
22.14 

1890 

1910 

1890 

1910 

1890 

1910 

1800 

1010 

1800 

1 
1010     1800 

United  States,  1902 

16.40 

1.53 

1.34 

1.13 

.80    

1899 

20.23 

14.07 

1.37 

1.12 

1.01 

.77    

1898 

19.38 

13.43 

1.30 

1.05 

.96 

.72    

1896 

17.69 

12.02 

1.14 

.92 

.81 

.62    

1894 

17.74 

12.16 

1.13 

.93 

.81 

.68    

1893 

19.10 

13.29 

1.24 

1.03 

.80 

.00    

1892 

18.60 

12.54 

1.30 

1.02 

.92 

.67    

1888 

18.24 

12.36 

1.31 

1.02 

.92 

.67    

1885 

17.97 

12.34 

1.40 

1.10 

.91 

1     .67    

1882 

18.94 

12.41 

1.48 

1.15 

.93 

.67    

18791.... 

16.42 

10.43 

1.30 

1.00 

.81 

.»   

1875».... 

19.87 

12.72 

1.70 

1.35 

1.08 

.78    

1809».... 

25.92 

16.55 

2.20 

1.74 

1.41 

1.02  1 

18661.... 

26.87 

17.46 

2.20 

1.74 

1.49 

1.08  j 

1            1 

1  In  currency. 

The  same  conditions  that  make  labor  higher  in  our  new  and  Western 
States  than  In  the  Eastern  States  will  make  wages  higher  In  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  these  general  conditions  are  a  far  better  gnide  and  t 
safer  criterion  by  which  to  Judge  what  those  wages  are  than  a  few  spedflc 
instances  here  and  there. 

This  legislation  also  is  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  manufacturer  of  flour 
will  have  a  greater  protection  under  it  than  under  the  present  law.  Some  seem 
to  think  this  is  very  easy  of  demonstration,  and  prove  it  by  what  seem  to  be 
simple  and  uncontrovertible  mathematics.  It  does  look  like  there  shonld  not 
be  much  difficulty  in  showing  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  and  it  does  not  appear 
difficult  to  me,  and  yet  I  reach  an  entirely  different  conclusion  in  my  mathe- 
matics. Assuming  for  the  moment  the  contention  of  our  Democratic  friends  that 
the  manufacturer  adds  substantially  the  amount  of  the  tariff  to  his  manu- 
factured product — ^an  assumption  which  I  do  not  concede  except  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument — what  is  the  situation  from  this  standiK)int  with  reference  to  a 
barrel  of  flour?  The  tariff  on  wheat  is  25  cents  a  bushel.  It  takes  about  4i 
bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  Practically  all  of  our  flour  is  made 
from  wheat  of  our  own  production,  but  under  Democratic  contention  the  tariff 
on  a  barrel  of  flour,  by  reason  of  the  tariff  on  wheat,  is  $1.12^.  The  miller,  of 
course,  does  not  pay  the  tariff  when  he  buys  domestic  wheat ;  but  if  their  argu- 
ment is  correct,  he  can  add  the  $1.12^  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  l>arrel  of 
flour.  This  is  Democratic  argument,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some  of  our 
Republican  friends  seem  to  be  driven  to  this  contention  to  justify  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation.  Then  there  is  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  volorem  on 
flour,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  $1.25  a  barrel,  assuming  the  price  of  a  barrri 
of  flour  to  be  $5.  Therefore,  according  to  the  argument  of  those  who  contend 
that  the  tariff  is  added  upon  the  domestic  product,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
miller  can  not  add  this  $1.25  to  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour,  so  that  this  argu- 
ment leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  on  a  barrel  of  flour,  under  the 
present  law,  which  the  miller  can  take  from  his  customers,  amounts  to  $2^i 

Now,  what  does  this  arrangement  do?  It  takes  the  tariff  off  of  wheat  en- 
tirely, so  that  the  miller  can  have  no  excuse  for  increasing  the  price  of  a  barrd 
of  flour  because  of  the  tariff  on  wheat.  It  reduces  the  ad  valorem  to  a  stralc^t 
50  cents  on  a  barrel  of  manufactured  flour,  so  that  the  situation  is  simply  this: 
Instead  of  there  being  a  tariff  of  $2,371  on  the  wheat  and  flour  in  a  barrel  of 
flour  there  will  be,  under  this  arrangement,  a  tariff  of  50  cents  only  on  a  barrel 
of  flour.  If  that  is  not  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  of  flour  in  this  country,  I  can 
not  understand  how  any  beneflt  can  come  under  any  circumstances  by  tifeo 
reduction  of  the  tariff.    If  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  substantial  reductkio 
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from  tlie  present  law,  I  do  not  know  what  a  substantial  reduction  would  be. 
The  trouble  with  the  mathematics  of  the  opposition  is  that  it  assumes  that  the 
miller  pays  to  the  domestic  farmer  the  tariff  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  and, 
without  adding  this  to  the  cost  of  flour  In  a  barrel,  simply  deducts  it  from  the 
$1.25  tariff  placed  on  a  barrel  of  imported  flour,  and  concludes  that  the  real 
protection  now  is  simply  the  difference  between  $1.12i  on  wheat  and  the  $1.26 
on  the  manufactured  flour.  If  the  miller  pays  to  the  farmer  the  tariff  of  25 
cents  a  bushel  on  wheat,  he  adds  that  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  his  flour,  and  has 
the  $1.25  protection  above  that ;  so  that  on  this  basis  there  is  a  reduction  from 
$1.25  on  a  barrel  of  flour  to  50  cents,  or  a  substantial  reduction  of  75  cents. 

It  is  strongly  contended,  however,  that  wheat  has  fallen  since  this  reciprocity 
agitation  started,  and  this  is  given  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  if  the  legisla- 
tion passes  it  will  injuriously  affect  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that  wheat  is 
lower  now  than  it  was  last  year,  and  yet  it  has  advanced  throughout  the  country 
nearly  2  cents  more  a  bushel  June  1  than  it  was  May  1  of  this  year,  and  it  is  Just 
as  reasonable  to  contend  that  reciprocity  agitation  raised  the  price  of  wheat  2 
cents  a  bushel  from  May  1  to  June  1  as  to  contend  that  the  reciprocity  agitation 
has  lowered  the  price  of  wheat  this  year  below  what  it  was  last  year.  Com, 
which  all  must  concede  will  not  be  directly  affected  by  this  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, averaged  10  cents  less  than  last  year,  but  on  June  1  it  was  nearly  5  cents 
more  a  bushel  than  on  May  1.  Potatoes,  which  will  surely  be  affected  by  this 
legislation  as  much  as  wheat,  were  26  a  bushel  higher  June  1  of  this  year 
than  Juite  1  of  last  year.  Hay,  which  it  is  claimed  will  be  very  injuriously 
affected  by  this  legislation,  was  $1.35  more  per  ton  than  last  year.  Barley,  an- 
other crop  which,  it  is  feared,  will  be  very  injuriously  affected,  was  16  cents  a 
bushel  more  than  last  year,  and  since  this  reciprocity  agitation  it  has  reached 
the  record  marls.  If  reciprocity  has  been  affecting  the  prices  of  these  various 
products,  it  has  been  acting  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 

The  opposition  to  this  measure  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  theory  that  to  take 
the  tariff  off  will  reduce  the  price.  On  this  assumption  they  overlook  the  bene- 
fits that  will  accrue  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  articles  which  the  farmers  very  largely  buy.  The  farmer  is  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that,  while  his  products  are  reduced  by  the  tariff, 
nothing  that  he  buys  carries  any  reduction.  What  are  the  facts?  The  farmer 
buys  dried  fruit,  upon  which  there  is  now  a  tariff  of  2  cents  a  pound.  This  is 
removed  entirely,  so  that  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  laboring  man,  should  receive 
considerable  benefit  from  this  reduction.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are  getting 
no  dried  fruit  from  Canada,  and  yet  our  imports  last  year  were  over  1,200,000 
pounds.  The  consumption  of  dried  fruit  in  this  country  is  very  great ;  and  on 
the  theory  that  the  tariff  is  added  not  only  to  the  imported  article,  but  to  the 
domestic  product,  this  reduction  would  mean  a  great  saving  to  the  farmer  and 
to  the  consumer  of  dried  fruit.  Farmers  generally  are  consumers  and  not  pro- 
ducers of  cheese.  The  tariff  on  cheese  is  6  cents  a  pound.  This  is  removed  en- 
tirely. The  farmer  is  a  great  consumer  of  salt.  The  tariff  on  salt  in  bags  Is 
11  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  in  bulk  7  cents  a  hundred.  Salt  is  made  free. 
Cream  separators,  upon  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are 
free.  Barbed  fencing  wire,  iron  or  steel,  bears  a  tariff  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  pound.  This  is  made  free.  Fresh  meats,  beef,  and  so  forth,  now  paying  1^ 
cents  a  pound,  are  reduced  to  1^  cents.  The  farmer  buys  a  great  deal  of  bacon 
and  ham,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  wheat  farmer.  The  tariff  is  now 
4  cents  a  pound  on  bacon  and  ham.  By  this  bill  it  is  reduced  to  li  cents  a 
I)ound,  or  a  reduction  of  2}  cents  a  pound.  If  any  benefits  accrue  to  anyone 
by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  this  reduction  ought  to  bring  a  material  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  to  every  consumer  of  bacon  and  ham.  Dried  meats 
are  reduced  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Lard  com- 
pounds are  reduced  from  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  IJ  cents  per  pound. 
Farmers  consume  a  great  deal  of  canned  tomatoes,  com,  and  other  canned 
vegetables.  The  tariff  is  now  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounts  to  about 
4  cents  a  pound.  By  this  legislation  the  tariff  is  reduced  to  li  cents  a  pound. 
On  flour  there  is  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  amounts  to  about 
$1.25  a  barrel.  This  is  reduced  to  50  cents.  While  this  may  not  bring  any 
reduction  to  the  loaf  of  bread,  it  ought  to  benefit  the  farmer,  who  usually 
buys  his  flour  by  the  sack  or  barrel.  If  flour  is  reduced  in  price,  this  reduc- 
tion, if  continued  any  length  of  time,  will  be  reflected  in  cheai)er  loaves  of  bread 
or  larger  ones.  Oatmeal  and  other  cereals  are  reduced  from  40  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  to  12i  cents  a  hundred.  Bran,  middlings,  and  so  forth,  are  re- 
duced from  20  per  cent  to  12i  cents  per  hundred.    Farm  wagons,  on  which  there 
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Is  now  a  tariff  of  35  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  reduced  to  221  per  cent,  or 
a  reduction  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  upon  which 
the  tariff  now  ranges  from  15  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  reduced  to  15  per 
cent.  Hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  and  so  forth,  upon  which  the  tariff  is  now 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  a  reduction  of  more  than 
60  per  cent 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reductions  made  In  this  bill.  If  any  benefit 
accrues  to  anyone  it  will  accrue  largely  to  the  farmers,  and  in  addition  to  the 
benefit  to  the  farmer  there  will  be  great  benefits  to  the  millions  of  others  in 
the  country  who  are  consumers  but  not  producers  of  farm  products. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  railroads  will  be  benefited  by  this  le^slatioo, 
and  this  is  urged  as  a  reason  why  It  should  not  be  passed.  How  will  the  rail- 
roads be  benefited?  By  carrying  Canadian  products  in  this  country  and  by 
carrying  our  products  into  Canadian  territory.  That  will  certainly  injure  no 
one  else,  and  if  it  benefits  the  railroads  it  means  more  employment  for  Amer- 
ican trainmen  and  the  expansion  of  an  American  industry,  and  that  will  be  a 
benefit  to  all.  The  railroads  may  realize  more  benefits  from  the  business  they 
will  secure  than  they  should,  but  the  increase  in  business,  the  additional  men 
employed,  and  the  wages  paid  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  entire  country,  and 
the  mere  fact  that  some  railroad  or  railroad  company  will  receive  some  benefit 
by  reason  of  increased  business  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  legitimate 
ground  for  opposing  this  measure.  We  usually  deem  an  increase  in  business 
along  any  line  beneficial  to  all.  If  the  benefit  to  the  railroad  would  come  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  country,  or  some  particular  indnstrr. 
then  I  would  be  against  it.  But  it  will  not  Those  who  oppose  this  legislation 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  legislation  in  favor  of  the  Meat  Trust  Flour  TruA, 
Implement  Trust,  and  railroads  have  very  poor  argument  to  stand  on,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  will  be  fooled  by  any  mere  assertion  unfounded  by 
fact  or  reason  that  this  legislation  is  framed  in  the  interest  of  or  will  be  of  any 
special  benefit  to  any  of  these  trusts.  The  mere  assertion  of  such  benefit,  no 
matter  how  vehement,  does  not  make  it  so,  and  no  tariff  reduction  could  be 
made  that  could  not  be  alleged  to  be  of  benefit  to  some  trust. 

This  legislation  is  opposed  further  because  it  is  said  that  it  will  cause  a  f^reut 
development  in  Canada,  and  many  of  our  people  will  go  thece.  If  Ganadii  is 
develoi)ed,  such  development  will  not  only  benefit  her,  but  also  us,  and  none  8i> 
much  as  the  States  along  the  border.  What  lands  are  the  least  valuable  in 
the  Dakotas,  and  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  for  that  matter?  The  lands  od 
the  edge  of  settlement  and  as  the  line  of  the  settlement  advances  the  land  tu 
the  rear  of  it  increases  in  value.  So  it  will  be  with  the  development  of  Canada. 
As  the  land  to  the  north  of  us  develops  the  land  in  our  own  territory  will  in- 
crease in  value  and  the  owners  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  rather  than  regret 
the  advance  of  prosi)erity  into  Canada.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  many  of 
those  actually  benefited  by  such  development  will  be  our  own  people  Much 
fear  is  expressed  that  many  of  our  people  will  leave  our  country  and  go  to 
Canada.  This  to  an  extent  will  be  true,  and  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  this  is  a  good  and  valid  reason  for  opposing  this  measure  There  are 
many  in  this  country,  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city,  who  are  eking  oat  a  bare 
existence  and  looking  with  longing  eyes  to  vacant  lands  which  they  would  like 
to  own,  but  the  high  value  placed  on  them  is  prohibitory.  There  are  many 
renters  in  Illinois  and  other  States  who  are  forcing  out  a  bare  existence  with 
much  hard  work  and  giving  half  of  their  toil  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  they 
occupy.  There  are  those  in  the  city  toiling  from  morning  till  night,  while  their 
families  are  living  in  cramped  quarters  and  amid  filthy  surroundings,  wli«* 
would  like  to  get  out  in  the  broad  sunlight  and  become  the  owners  of  a  smii:] 
tract  of  land  upon  which  to  build  a  home. 

Many  of  these  people  may  go  to  Canada  In  the  hope  of  securing  a  home.  Our 
lands  are  too  high  priced,  our  public  lands  suitable  for  homesteads  are  practi- 
cally  all  gone,  and  those  who  are  attempting  to  acquire  title  to  what  public 
lands  arc  remaining  are  looked  upon  and  treated  as  criminals.  These  are  the 
people  whose  lot  is  hard  and  wbose  prospects  are  dark,  and  if  they  can  be 
heli)€(i,  if  they  can  secure  lands  upon  which  they  can  build  a  home  and  make  a 
good  living  and  become  independent  happy,  and  prosperous  no  one  should  ob- 
ject If  our  friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  can  add  to  their  happiness  by 
locating  in  Canada  with  free-trade  relations  with  us,  I  am  glad  to  give  them 
the  opi)ortunity.  because  tbat  legislation  which  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness is  the  legislation  that  meets  my  approval.  In  doing  this  we  are  not 
favoring  a  foreign  race,  but  are  favoring  our  own  kith  and  kin.    That  it  may 
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bring  happiness  along  these  lines  is  one  reason  why  I  am  for  it  And  every 
man  who  may  thus  build  np  a  home  will  be  a  better  customer  even  for  our 
products  than  he  is  now. 

The  tremendous  resources  and  great  prospects  for  development  in  Canada 
are  urged  as  arguments  against  this  legislation.  To  my  mind  they  are  argu- 
ments favorable  to  it.  If  the  development  that  is  anticipated  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  takes  place  in  Canada,  it  will  not  only  be  of  direct  benefit  to  many  of 
our  homeless  families  and  homeless  toilers,  but  it  will  furnish  and  develop  a 
market  for  our  products  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  that  will  increase  our  prosperity 
to  a  wonderful  degree.  I  cun  not  illustrate  this  better  than  by  Just  what  is 
happening  now  in  my  own  section  of  the  country.  The  best  market  that  our 
lumber  people  have  to-day  Is  in  Canada,  and  it  is  the  result  of  the  development 
there.  They  are  selling  their  Iuml>er  In  Canada  at  a  higher  price  than  they  can 
get  for  it  in  this  country,  because  the  lumber  mills  of  Canada  are  not  sufficiently 
develo|)ed  to  meet  the  demand  for  lumber. 

So  it  would  be  with  many  of  our  products  of  farm  and  factory  with  the 
anticipated  development  to  take  place  there.  They  can  not  produce  the  great 
variety  of  products  that  we  can;  but  if  they  have  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  they  will  consume  these  products.  They  can  get  them  from  no  other  source 
but  from  our  own  farmers,  and  what  will  come  to  us  in  this  way  will  more 
than  balance  any  possible  injury  to  any  particular  industry.  We  have  no  sec- 
tion in  the  country  that  has  to  depend  upon  wheat  alone,  and  the  sooner  the 
present  wheat  sections  of  the  country  diversify  their  crops  and  products  the 
better  off  will  these  farmers  become;  and  if  this  legislation  promotes  a  develop- 
ment in  Canada  that  encourages  a  diversity  of  crops  in  this  country  it  will  be 
a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber],  in  the  debate  on  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill,  on  imge  1724  of  the  Record,  in  answering  some  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  said: 

The  Recond  proposition  is  that  even  though  wo  have  to  change  from  wheat  we  will 
change  to  some  other  crop. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  people  of  North  Dakota  are  confined  to  any 
one  crop  now  and  for  the  future.  If  wheat  becomes  less  profitable,  they  will 
take  up  something  else.  The  development  that  is  anticipated  means  not  only 
the  building  of  farm  homes,  but  it  means  the  building  of  towns  and  cities  and 
m'eat  business  communities,  and  this  means  simply  the  expansion  to  a  great 
extent  of  our  own  possibilities  and  Industrial  trade,  commerce,  and  wealth. 
Kspeclally  would  this  mean,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  that  would  naturally  be  supplied  by  the 
farmers  of  our  border  States,  as  well  as  the  tremendous  demand  for  manufac- 
tured products  of  all  kinds. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  says  that  the  profit  to  the  farmer  is  only 
$2.06  per  acre.  That  may  be  the  profit  to  the  wheat  farmer,  but  a  diversity  of 
crops  would  Increase  that  profit  immensely.  I  assume  that  this  $2.06  profit 
conieii  to  the  man  who  owns  and  works  the  farm.  If  this  Is  true,  then  what 
must  be  the  profit  of  the  man  who  rents  from  another,  giving  one-half  of  the 
<Top,  or  |5  or  $6  an  acre  cash  rent?  lie  simply  ekes  out  an  existence,  while 
his  landlord  gets  the  benefit  without  any  exertion  on  his  part.  If  I  can  open 
op  any  avenue  by  which  the  man  who  gives  one-half  of  his  toil  to  another  can 
necure  a  tract  of  land  uixnx  which  he  can  work  for  himself  and  bis  family,  I  am 
ready  to  do  it. 

This  legislation  Is  urged  to  be  unfair  because  It  admits  the  pro<lucts  of  the 
farmer  free  and  Imposes  a  tariff  on  manufactured  products.  This  is  a  plausible 
firgnment,  but  not  a  valid  one.  The  products  of  the  farmer  of  Canada  are 
j'dmitted  into  this  country  free.  The  products  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
nre  admitted  Into  Canada  free,  so  that  there  is  no  unfaimoHS  as  between  the 
ffirmers  of  the  two  countries.  The  tariff  on  most  of  the  manufactured  articles 
used  by  the  farmer  is  reduced  and  made  the  same  between  the  two  countries, 
so  that  the  farmer  of  Canada,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  conceme<1.  Is  put  ui)on  the 
Ml  me  plane  as  the  farmer  of  this  country,  and  therefore  there  is  no  unfairness 
as  l>etween  the  farmers  of  the  two  countries  with  reference  to  the  tariff  on 
manufactured  pro<lucts.  But  it  is  said  the  farmer  in  this  country  has  to  buy  his 
Implements,  meats,  fiour.  and  so  forth,  in  a  prote<'tod  market.  So  does  the  farmer 
of  (^anada.  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  our  farmers.  •  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  farmer  of  Canada  buys  largely  In  a  i)rotecte<l  market  because  most 
of  the  articles  they  buy  have  been  imported  and  have  paid  a  tariff.    Our  farmer. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  buys  in  a  free-trade  market.  There  is  free  trade  absolutely 
in  all  this  3,000,000  sqnare  miles  of  territory.  The  farmer  in  Missoorl  who 
buys  an  implement  made  in  Illinois  buys  it  absolutely  free  of  tariff.  There 
is  no  tariff  on  articles  brought  from  Illinois  into  Missouri.  Most  of  the  articles 
consumed  by  our  farmers  are  made  in  this  country,  bought  and  sold  here,  and 
without  reference  to  the  tariff;  but  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  of  meats,  farm 
implements,  and  flour  that  come  into  this  country  from  Canada  it  would  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  price  of  these  articles  to  our  own  people.  If  this  Is  trne, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  there  is  no  unfairness  in  learlng  it 
on.  But  it  is  said  it  is  a  discrimination  between  people  of  our  own  country, 
and  that  if  the  farmer  does  not  have  protection  then  the  manufacturer  should 
/not  have  it.  If  taking  it  off  would  not  affect  the  price,  then  no  actual  injury 
is  being  done  by  leaving  it  on.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  of  implements  or 
flour  or  the  Canadian  meat  packer  could  not  compete  with  our  manufacturer?, 
and  to  take  the  tariff  off  would  not  result  in  our  farmers  buying  any  of  these 
products  any  cheaper  than  they  do  now.  We  would  take  the  tariff  off  of  tliese 
articles  if  Canada  would,  but  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  appearances  would  I  t>e 
willing  to  take  it  off  if  by  so  doing  we  would  encourage  the  development  of 
these  plants  in  Canada  or,  rather,  transfer  our  plants  to  Canada.  From  my 
present  knowledge  I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  the  meat  products  of  the  w<>rl«l 
on  the  free  list.  That  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  farmer.  I  voted  againrt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  put  meats  on  the  free  list,  feeljns 
that  to  do  so  would  put  not  only  Canadian  meats  on  the  free  list,  but  the  meats 
of  Argentina  and  all  other  countries.  I  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  however,  th;ji 
he  did  not  think  so,  nor  did  he  so  intend  it,  but  I  feared  it  and,  to  be  sure,  voted 
against  his  amendment. 

Our  farmers  are  told  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  them  to  have  their  products 
free  of  duty  while  there  is  a  duty  on  manufactured  products,  and  it  Is  sii-l 
that  the  Canadian  farmers  can  buy  goods  imported  from  England  chesf-er 
than  our  farmers  can  buy  them  because  the  rate  of  duty  is  higher  on  go^^^l? 
brought  into  this  country  than  into  Canada,  and  a  statement  Is  sent  out  to 
the  farmers  purporting  to  prove  this.  Admitting  that  the  rates  of  duty  ar»» 
higher  on  goods  imported  into  this  country  than  into  Canada,  our  farmers  do 
not  have  to  pay  the  duty,  because  they  do  not  buy  the  imported  articles,  wbilt? 
the  Canadian  farmer  does  have  to  pay  the  tariff,  because  he  buys  the  imiwrii>i 
articles.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canadian  farmer  is  at  a  di8advant;ic<» 
as  compared  with  our  farmers.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  export  to 
Canada  much  more  of  manufactured  products  than  England.  This  is  clearlt 
showTi  by  the  following  statement  prepared  by  the  State  Department  showinc 
some  of  the  rates  and  imports  into  Canada.  It  also  points  out  actual  mlsstatt^ 
ments  sent  out  to  the  farmers  by  those  claiming  to  represent  them. 

DUTIES    ON    MANUFACTURED   ARTICLES   USED  BY   CANADIAN   AND  AMERICAN    FABlOBRS. 

[Analysis  of  list  presented  by  ex-Gov.  N.  J.  Bachelder.] 

The  list  of  comparative  tariff  rates  appearing  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the  Fioanr* 
Committee's  Hearings  on  Reciprocity,  May  8,  1911,  and  frequently  referred  to  thrcugb-  J' 
the  hearings  accorded  the  agricultural  Interests  by  the  Finance  Committee,  not  ol.; 
state  many  ratos  with  absolute  Incorrectness,  but  Is  based  throughout  on  the  assnmpti<^s 
that  Canada  Imports  a  majority  of  her  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain  an<M 
the  British  preferential  rates  of  her  tariff,  whereas  in  many  of  the  instances  cited  '^ 
bulk  of  the  Canadian  imports  are  from  the  United  States  and  are  taxed  from  10  to  1^ 
per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  set  down  under  the  heading  "  Canadian  tariff." 

The  Canadian  preferential  rates  given  are  not  stated  accurately.  The  lower  prad^ 
of  earthenware  most  used  by  farmers*  families,  such  as  rough  tableware,  crocks,  chnm^^ 
tiles,  etc.,  enter  when  from  England  at  20  per  cent;  the  15  per  cent  rate  stated  apil'^ 
only  to  the  finer  grades  of  tableware.  Wire  from  Great  Britain  is  dutiable  at  as  n-- 
as  15  per  cent,  Instead  of  only  10  per  cent  under  No.  406  of  the  Canadian  cas:-" 
tariff  of  1907,  covering  **  wire  of  all  metals  and  kinds  not  otherwise  proTided  f-^* 
Twisted  or  clothesline  wire  is  dutiable  at  17i  per  cent.  Hats  from  Great  Brit...: 
meet  a  rate  of  22i  per  cent  Instead  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  a  few  fur  b*'* 
are  admitted  at  20  per  cent,  but  these  are  included  with  all  other  manufactam  •• 
furs  in  the  import  figures,  the  total  reaching  but  $421,741  in  value,  while  ordinary 
felt  and  straw  hats  entering  at  higher  rates  totaled  $2,890,134.  The  35  per  cent  r  'f 
given  for  sugar  can  not  be  found  in  the  Canadian  tariff  law  or  derived  from  the  Can««!^- 
Import  statistics.  The  preferential  rate  on  refined  sugar  is  72  cents  per  100  ponr'^ 
with  1  cent  per  100  pounds  additional  for  each  polarlscope  degree  over  88.  T'' 
rate  of  17  i  per  cent  stated  for  carpets  applies  only  to  mattings  and  coarse  fiber  m-;^ 
the  rate  on  carpets  being  25  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  these  carpets  ImportHl  » 
Canadians  being  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  mattings  and  coarse  fiber  r:r« 
Imported  by  them.  The  rate  quoted  for  dress  goods  is  only  applicable  to  such  p"*^ 
when  imported  In  the  unfinished  state  to  be  finished  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  s^-- 
Imports  amounting  to  but  $84,437.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  woolen  cloths  ':-- 
for  the  making  of  dresses  and  clothing  enter  Canada  from  Great  Britain  at  30  per  <r''- 
and  are   Imported   to  the   value   of   $6,680,380,   about  one-fifth   coming   from   canaxnn 
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other  than  Bngland  at  35  per  cent.  The  British  preferenUal  rate  on  celluloid  oollan 
iSd  fJ?m 'nSL/^n,?ff.*'  ^b"e  t>>e  lUt  referred  to  statee  that  no  manSfacfirS  of  wl'" 
I2„t/S?  iSrSLSJi^*.*"  **'^  ^%^^  ™^"  ****"*  ^  P«f  ^^^'  The  rate  on  cement  la  8 
S°i!^«'*™*i?^*'?®"SS*'  Jn8*ea<>  ot  5  per  cent,  aa  stated;  and  this  8-cent  rate  Is  equivalent 
to  approximately  25  per  cent.  Baskets  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  King  free 
of  duty.  Rubber  coats  are  dutiable  at  224  per  cent  Instead  of  15  per  cent.  Sad  S 
pigs  and  blocks  is  dutiable  at  10  per  cent.  In  bars  or  sheets  at  15  per  cent  aSd  l2 
manufactured  forms  at  20  per  cent,  while  the  list  states  It  as  exempt  fr?S  afl  duty, 
i.  iJJiifl?  /?!f*  ^V*''  *"***■  **I®  *«*  several  instances  Incorrect.  Our  duty  on  Un  plates 
Is  specific  (1.2  cents  per  pound),  and  is  equivalent  to  42.33  per  cent  ad  valorem  Instead 
of  45  per  cent.     The  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  for  wire  can  apply  only  to  barbed 

JKrV'*!l?^^*«?*»*^''*J*°f  *°  J-^^  P**"  «*P*  ^^  valorem.  The  total  imports  of  sugar  Into 
the  Inlted  States  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1910,  were  admftted  at  an  average 
ad  valorem  rate  of  62.78  per  cent  Instead  of  the  80  per  cent  rate  shown  In  the  grangers 
"?htR^®™."®°  or  laundry  soap,  the  grade  referred  to  when  the  Canadian  rate  is  stated 
at  65  cenu  per  100  pounds,  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  Instead  of  60  ner 
cent.  Manufactures  of  celluloid  enter  the  United  States  at  65  cents  per  pound  plus 
30  per  cent,  the  duty  being  the  equivalent  of  55.45  per  cent  ad  valorem  In  place  of 
60  per  cent.  Cement  is  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds  Instead  of  10  ner  cent 
The  American  rate  is  Identical  with  the  Canadian  preferential  rate  when  the  speeiflc 
duty  la  compared,  but  on  our  Importa  of  cement  the  rate  figures  to  but  22  per  cent 
while  on  Canadian  importa  it  figures  to  25  per  cent.  Salt  in  bulk  is  admitted  at  V 
cents  Instead  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  about  two-fifths  of  our  Imports  enter 
at  the  lower  rate.  Figs  are  dutiable  at  21  cents  per  pound  in  place  of  1  cent  per 
pound  plus  35  per  cent.  Jute  bacs  are  dutiable  at  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  olus 
^?.P^^/*°i'  ?:bich  works  out  to  33.08  per  cent  ad  valorem  Instead  of  45  per  cent  as 
stated  In  the  list.  The  45  per  cent  rate  applies  to  "  all  other  "  manufactures  of  vegeta> 
ble  fibers.  Cotton  thread  enters  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  32.18  per  cent  instead 
^S  ^!v  i5  ^^  ^^°'  *^  listed.  Our  Imports  of  gloves  enter  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate 
of  49Ji2  per  cent  instead  of  60  per  cent.  The  lower  grades  of  earthenware,  such  as 
farmers  use  to  a  great  extent,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  Instead  of  60  per  cent. 
TJe  maximum  rate  for  hose  is  $2  plus  15  per  cent  per  dozen  pairs  Instead  of  $5  plus 
55  P**"-^"*'  Window  glass  enters  at  an  average  rate  of  40.67  per  cent  Instead  of  ftom 
55  *®  /x^P**"  ^*°^-  ^^^  average  rate  of  glas.sware  is  $53.83  per  cent  instead  of  from 
60  to  100  per  cent.  The  average  rate  on  clocks  and  watches  Is  35.58  per  cent  Instead 
of  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  rate  on  baskets  is  36  to  60  per  cent  Instead  of  46  to  60 
per  cent. 

The  list  under  discussion  Is  premised  with  the  statement  that  "the  greater  part  of 
the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Canada  come  from  Great  Britain "  and  that 
therefore  *'  it  is  only  fair  to  take  the  rates  of  duty  on  British  goods  as  the  standard 
of  comparison  with  our  (the  United  States)  tariff  rates."  The  offlciai  Canadian  Import 
statistics,  however,  show  that  the  greater  part  of  Canada's  Importa  of  many  of  the 
leading  Items  lUted  comes  from  the  United  States  and  pays  duties  much  higher  than 
those  stated  for  comparison.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  furniture  purchased  by  Canada, 
for  example,  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  Is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  Instead  oi 
20  per  cent  as  stated.  Our  own  rate  on  furniture  is  but  35  per  cent.  Imports  of 
furniture  Into  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1010,  were  as  follows : 

Prom  United  States $861,077 

From  Great  Britain ^ . „— 89. 196 

Prom  other  countries 64, 107 

Total 994.380 

Common  or  laundry  soap,  the  grade  to  which  the  Canadian  rate  quoted  applies.  Is 
bouxht  by  Canadians  mainly  from  the  United  States,  and  Is  taxed  $1  per  100  pounds 
Instead  of  65  centa.    The  $1  rate  Is  equivalent  to  nearly  18  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the 

K roper  United  States  rate  Is  20  per  cent,  the  60  per  cent  rate  being  erroneous.    Canadian 
nporta  were: 

Prom  United  States $191,  404 

From  other  countries - 8,  649 

Total 199,  958 

Ptanoa  bought  by  Canada  come  chiefly  ftom  this  country  and  are  taxed  80  instead  of 
20  per  cent.     The  Importa  were: 

From  United  States $282,467 

Prom  other  countries 14,  621 

Total 296,  978 

Stoves  used  by  Canadians,  when  from  abroad,  are  largelv  of  United  States  origin,  as 
CiM  following  Import  figures  show,  and  enter  at  26  Instead  ox  16  per  cent : 

From  United  States $480. 927 

From  other  countries . - 11, 611 

Total 492,  688 

Tho  same  la  true  as  to  sewing  machines,  the  tax  on  the  vast  majority  of  importa  being 
SO  inatead  of  20  per  cent : 

rrom  United  States $308.  699 

From  other  countries 19,660 

Total 328,  249 

Foar-ilftha  of  the  tinware  taken  by  the  Dominion  la  from  America,  and  la  taxed  at  26 
liMteAd  of  16  per  cent : 

From  United  States $282, 071 

From  other  countries 74, 982 

Total 807, 008 
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Rubber  boots  and  shoes  entering  from  this  country  are  taxed  at  25  instead  of  15  per 
cent,  and  onr  share  in  Canada*s  purchase  is : 

From  United  States $118,956 

From  other  countries : 1,887 

Total 115,843 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  Imports  of  clocks  come  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  from  Germany  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  80  Instead  of  20  per  cent : 

From  United  States 1294,982 

From  Germany 68,735 

From  other  countries 49, 417 

Total 413,  IM 

Two-thirds  of  Canada's  Imports  of  watches  and  parts  of  come  from  the  United  SUtei 
at  30  per  cent,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Switzerland  at  the  intermediate  rate  of 
27i  per  cent ;  the  rate  listed  Is  20  per  cent. 

From  United  States $669,740 

From  Swltserland 264,541 

From  other  countries 112,2u:J 

Total 1.046,483 

Automobile  farm  trucks  are  mentioned.  Automobiles  are  not  distinguished  hj  classes 
in  the  Canadian  Import  figures,  but  the  vast  majority  of  all  kinds  comes  from  the  United 
States  at  80  instead  of  22}  per  cent 

From  United  States $l,669,2ir: 

From  other  countries 162, 98^ 

Total 1. 732, 215 

Out  of  $163,720  worth  of  figs  imported  by  Canada  only  $10  worth  enters  st  the  40 
cents  per  100  pounds  rate  quoted,  the  remainder  being  taxed  62}  cents  per  100  poaD<U 
The  bulk  of  the  dutiable  wire  Imported  by  Canada  is  from  this  country.  Nearly  all  or 
the  lamp  chimneys  bought  by  Canada  come  from  American  sources  and  are  taxed  32i 
instead  of  20  per  cent,  imports  from  the  United  States  being  $161,070  out  of  s  total  of 

t  195,845.  More  than  one-oalf  of  the  oilcloths  imported  by  Canada  are  from  the  Unltnl 
tates  and  are  dutiable  at  30  instead  of  25  per  cent  (the  preferential  rate  shoald  bar* 
been  stated  In  the  list  at  20  per  cent).  Canada  Imports  $709,502  of  lamps,  etc.  fr»c 
the  world,  and  of  these  $548,861  are  from  the  United  States  at  30  instead  of  20  oer  cnt. 
Nearly  all  of  the  axes  and  scythes  bought  by  Canada  are  from  this  country  at  22|  iDstea] 
of  16  per  cent.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  hats  Imported  by  Canada  are  ftom  America  and 
dutiable  at  35  Instead  of  20  per  cent.  About  one-half  or  the  agateware  purchased  by  the 
Dominion  Is  also  from  this  country,  and  Is  taxed  at  86  per  cent  instead  of  at  the  221  p^r 
cent  rate  given  in  the  list  presented  by  Ex-Goy.  Bachelaer. 

I  hope  our  farmers,  especially,  will  notice  the  very  common  manufactured 
articles  that  their  Canadian  neighbors  buy  from  our  manufacturers  and  ai^n 
which  they  actually,  and  not  theoretically,  pay  a  duty. 

Because  no  great  hope  is  held  out  that  food  products  will  be  cheaper  to  th? 
consumer  if  this  legislation  is  passed  it  is  asked :  Are  we  to  enact  it  simply  or 
tlie  ground  that  it  will  cement  the  friendly  relations  already  existing  betwees 
the  Dominion  and  the  United  States? 

That  Is  a  worthy  object,  and  would  alone  Justify  its  enactment,  assrim-.nc 
that  it  would  do  no  great  material  injury  to  our  own  industries  and  peo(>>. 
and  It  appeals  all  the  more  strongly  to  me  because  I  believe  it  will  be  of  pw- 
material  benefit  to  our  industries  and  to  our  people.  Former  President  ^(x*se- 
velt  considers  the  establishment  of  the  closest  relations  of  good  will  and  frleod- 
ship  with  Canada  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  this  legislation.  In  bU 
address  at  the  nineteenth  annual  Lincoln  Day  banquet  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mict. 
February  12,  1911,  he  said  : 

Here,  friends,  In  Michigan,  right  on  the  northern  frontier,  I  haTe  the  peculiar  riirbt  t& 
say  a  word  of  congratulation  to  you  and  to  all  of  us  upon  the  likelihood  that  we  will  ^^'= 
have  closer  reciprocal  tariff  and  trade  relations  with  the  great  nation  to  the  north  of  'A 
And  I  feel  so  pleased  primarily  because  I  wish  to  see  the  two  peoples,  the  Canadian  £si 
the  American  peoples,  drawn  together  by  the  closest  ties,  on  a  footing  of  complete  eqaa't'^ 
of  Interests  and  mutual  respect.  I  feel  that  It  should  be  one  of  the  cardinal  policies  jx 
this  Republic  to  establish  the  yery  closest  relations  of  good  will  and  friendship  with  ix 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

This  legislation  may  not  result  in  cheaper  products  to  the  consumer.  Loirer 
prices  to  the  farmers  themselyes  for  their  products  would  not  appeal  to  me  at 
all.  The  farmer  does  not  now  receive  that  proportion  of  the  price  paid  by  tbe 
ultimate  consumer  that  he  should  receive.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  is  oft«c 
the  result  of  speculation,  manipulation  of  markets,  and  comers  perfected  aini 
carried  out  In  distributing  centers  by  those  into  whose  hands  these  produce* 
come  after  leaving  the  farmer.  These  manipulations,  speculative  prices.  ao<) 
comers  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  restrained  and  prevented  by  bringinf:  i°^^ 
these  distributing  centers  the  products  of  Canada,  and  to  a  greater  or  ies? 
degree  bring  lower  prices  to  the  consumers  without  injury  to  the  farmers.  Tb* 
material  benefit  that  will  grow  out  of  this  legislation  will  be  the  greater  tn^ 
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of  all  kinds  between  tbe  two  countries.  Trade  begets  trade,  and  while  onr 
trade  wltb  Canada  now  Is  very  satisfactory,  and  while  we  are  selling  to  her 
twice  as  much  as  she  buys  from  us — ^that  Is,  each  Canadian  buys  $30  worth  to 
|15  by  each  of  us — ^we  can  not  hope  for  this  condition  to  continue  Indefinitely. 
Nations  are  much  like  Individuals,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  Canada,  if  this 
legislation  is  defeated,  take  steps  to  open  up  a  greater  trade  with  the  mother 
country.  If  this  legislation  passes,  we  will  not  only  continue  to  sell  her  twice 
as  much  as  we  buy,  but  our  aggregate  trade  will  Increase  amazingly. 

Is  there  anyone  who  would  have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the  settlement  and 
development  of  any  one  of  our  great  border  States  or  of  all  of  them  has  been  any- 
thing but  a  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the  Republic?  Who  is  there  who  would  have 
any  one  of  these  States  cut  off  from  the  rest?  Would  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Minnesota  agree  that  that  State,  with  her  beautiful 
lakes,  groves,  and  rivers,  her  broad  fields  and  prosperous  homes,  her  busy  fac- 
tories and  thriving  cities,  and  her  hardy,  industrious,  and  progressive  people, 
could  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  without  great  Injury  to  both?  I 
venture  not  Canada  is  but  a  continuation  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
the  other  border  States.  There  is  nothing  but  an  imaginary  line  between.  Why 
not  continue  the  development  of  these  States  on  beyond  this  Imaginary  bound- 
ary? I  can  see  nothing  more  desirable  and  nothing  more  beneficial  to  these 
border  States  and  to  this  Union  than  to  witness  the  cultivation  of  these  broad 
acres,  the  building  of  beautiful  and  comfortable  homes,  the  construction  of  a 
network  of  transportation,  telegraph,  and  telephone  lines,  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  churches,  and  the  growth  of  towns  and  cities  peopled  by  thousands,  yes, 
millions,  of  vigorous,  active,  ambitious,  and  progressive  people,  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  trading  with  us  freely  as  friends  and  neighbors.  Their  prosperity  will 
be  our  prosperity  and  their  happiness  will  be  our  happiness.  Dollars  and  cents 
can  not  measure  the  benefits  from  such  a  development,  and  only  the  Imagination 
of  the  poet  can  grasp  the  outline  of  these  tremendous  possibilities,  and  when 
this  free  intercourse  comes,  as  come  It  will,  and  this  growth  comes,  as  come  it 
will,  our  people  and  their  people  will  wonder  at  the  opposition  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  a  glorious  object. 

I  remember  when  great  statesmen  from  Iowa  and  Indiana  and  other  Middle 
Western  States  opposed  the  Government  reclamation  of  arid  lands  on  the 
ground  that  such  reclamation  would  bring  ruinous  competition  to  their  farmers. 
Their  fears  were  groundless.  Every  acre  of  these  lands  so  reclaimed  and  set- 
tled upon  has  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  has  taken  nothing  from  the 
farmers  of  those  States,  and  has  added  aroaslngly  to  the  market  for  eastern 
manufacturers.  Identically  tbe  same  results  must  come  from  the  settlement 
and  Improvement  of  Canadian  territory  with  reciprocity  in  trade. 

Some  one  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  has  presented  as  an  argument  against  this 
measure  the  slogan,  "A  tariff  for  one,  a  tariff  for  all."  This  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  objection  heretofore  urged  to  the  framing  of  tariff  bills.  It  is  the  highest 
expression  of  bartering  and  trading  that  has  been  so  persistently  charged,  and 
which  has,  in  fact,  been  so  little  followed  in  pre|>aring  tariff  legislation.  If  the 
need  of  protection  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  that,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
It  at  all.  The  farmers  of  the  country  do  not  believe  In  and  will  not  indorse 
this  doctrine.  If  protection  is  needed,  they  want  it  and  ought  to  have  It  If  It 
Is  not  needed,  they  do  not  want  it  simply  because  some  other  industry  has  it; 
nor  will  they  Indorse  the  threat  to  remove  the  tariff  from  other  industries 
simply  because  they  may  even  believe  that  they  are  treated  unfairly,  but 
because  they  know  that  such  a  course  will  do  them  great  harm.  Those  who  In 
the  discharge  of  their  trust  may  act  on  this  theory  will  meet  with  the  Just  con- 
demnation of  those  whom  they  claim  to  represent  when  Industrial  ruin  and 
disaster  come  to  them.  Take  the  tariff  off  of  manufactured  articles  simply 
because  it  Is  taken  off  of  some  agricultural  products,  and  the  industrial  ruin  and 
havoc  that  will  be  the  Inevitable  result  will  bring  more  harm  and  distress  to  the 
farmers  than  any  other  action  we  could  take. 

I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff  off  where  it  is  not  needed,  whether  from 
agricultural  or  manufiictured  products.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  putting  it  on  one 
article  simply  because  it  is  on  another.  The  farmers  know  that  the  substantial 
benefit  that  comes  to  them  from  the  protective  system  is  the  domestic  market 
that  is  built  up  for  them.  They  know  that  prosperity  in  the  manufacturing 
indnstrles  means  prosperity  to  them,  and  they  know  that  any  policy  that  de- 
presses the  uiuuufactnring  industry  Injures  them.  Every  additional  man  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  adds  that  much  to  the  farmer's  market  and  gives  him 
a  better  price  for  his  products.    Destroy  manufacturing  by  removal  of  tariff 
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or  otherwise  and  you  destroy  that  market  and  bring  low  prices,  i>OYerty,  dis- 
tress, and  mortgages  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer's  prosperity  does  not  depoid 
so  much  on  the  size  of  his  crop  as  it  does  on  the  market  Destroy  the  market 
and  he  will  not  prosper,  no  matter  how  great  his  crop.  For  instance,  In  1890 
there  were  150,000,000  farm  animals  in  the  country,  valued  at  $1,700,000,000, 
while  in  1910  there  were  200,000,000,  or  only  one-third  more,  but  they  were 
valued  at  over  $5,000,000,000,  or  three  times  as  much.  I  will  join  in  taking 
the  tariff  off  where  I  think  it  is  not  needed,  but  I  will  not  Join  in  taking  it  off 
in  retaliation  for  some  fancied  or  even  actual  wrong.  To  do  so  is  to  be  untrue 
to  my  trust  and  to  bring  greater  injury  to  those  aggrieved. 

This  measure  places  rough  lumber  on  the  free  list  As  the  lumber  industry 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  industry,  in  my  State,  some  may 
wonder  why  I  do  not  oppose  this  measure.  There  is,  however,  a  great  differ- 
ence in  opinion  among  the  lumber  people  of  Washington  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  measure  on  the  industry.  Some  are  against  it  and  some  say  it  will  do 
them  no  harm.  Some  of  these  latter  may  have  lumber  interests  in  Canada  and 
may  be  influenced  thereby,  but  others  do  not  have  such  interests  and  they  say 
they  will  not  be  injured  by  whatever  Canadian  competition  may  come  from 
the  passage  of  this  measure.  They  assert  that  they  are  fully  able  to  meet  any 
such  competition.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
lumber  industry  whether  the  present  duty  is  retained  or  not  The  tariff  on 
lumber  before  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Act  was  $2  per  thousand,  or 
only  about  12  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of  the  lumber  imported.  This 
was  not  a  protection  to  any  material  extent  It  was  largely  a  revenue  tariff. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  Act  reduced  this  tariff  to  $1.25  a  thousand,  or  only  about  7 
per  cent  This  is  no  benefit  as  a  protective  duty.  It  is  a  revenue  tariff  pure 
and  simple,  and  to  take  it  off  will  do  no  more  harm  to  the  industry  than  has 
already  been  done.  The  people  of  the  country  are  determined  to  have  free 
lumber.  If  it  does  not  come  through  this  measure,  it  will  through  another  In 
the  very  near  future,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  will  be  better  for  the  lumber- 
manufacturing  business  to  have  the  matter  settled  so  that  they  will  know  on 
exactly  what  basis  they  are  to  be,  and  be  relieved  from  the  continued  agitation 
that  has  been  affecting  the  industry  for  several  years. 

As  I  said,  the  present  tariff  does  no  good.  If  it  has  any  effect,  it  simply 
gives  the  retail  dealer  an  excuse  to  hold  up  his  price.  The  rough  lumber  is 
selling  in  the  mills  to-day  in  my  State  below  cost  The  lumber  industry  ia 
demoralized  in  our  section.  This  has  not  happened  because  of  competition  with 
Canadian  lumber,  but  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  country 
have  stopped  building  houses,  fences,  and  bridges,  and  they  have  largely 
stopped  repairing,  so  that  there  is  no  demand  for  rough  lumber.  The  same  is 
true  of  shingles.  Two  years  ago  the  shingle  industry  was  demoralized.  We 
increased  the  tariff  on  shingles  from  90  to  50  cents  a  thousand,  but  the  indus- 
try to-day  is  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  it  was  then  simply  because  we  are  not 
building  enough  houses  to  create  the  demand  for  shingles^  Personally  I  should 
prefer  to  retain  the  present  duty  on  shingles,  but  I  can  not  help  but  brieve 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  shingle  and  lumber 
industries.  If  this  bill  will  have  the  effect  that  its  opponents  say  it  will,  I 
know  it  will  be  a  great  benefit.  Canada  is  the  mainstay  of  our  lumber  in- 
dustry to-day.  Lumber  is  higher  there  than  in  this  country,  and  our  lumber 
mills  are  shipping  lumber  into  Canada  now. 

Mr.  Bloedel,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  reasonable, 
and  successful  lumbermen  of  our  State,  testified  before  the  Finance  Committee 
with  reference  to  the  lumber  conditions  between  this  country  and  Canada*  tlM 
present  conditions  of  the  market,  and  what  the  fears  of  the  lumbermen  are 
He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  my  closing  remarks  on  Monday  I 
touched  upon  the  fact  that  lumber  was  higher  at  the  present  time  in  Canada  than  1a  the 
United  States.  I  referred  more  particularly  to  the  lumbejr  manufactured  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. I  stated  that  my  own  firm  is  situated  advantageously  with  a  view  to  shipping 
into  Canada.  It  is  just  20  miles  south  of  the  line,  with  a  connection  with  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  therefore  has  facilities  to  distribute  Into  Canada.  We  ahipped  last 
year  about  800  cars  into  that  territory.  You  may  therefore  ask  the  qaestion.  whj  are 
we  afraid  of  the  removal  of  the  protection?  The  reason  is  not  that  we  are  afraid  of  the 
immediate  present;  it  is  the  future  we  dread. 

For  the  Immediate  present  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  demand  In  Canada  for 
lumber  Is  greater  than  their  canacity  to  manufacture.  The  Province  of  British  Colmnhia 
Is  as  great,  I  think,  as  our  northwestern  group  of  States.  I  mean  by  that  WasblagtoB. 
Idaho,  a  part  of  Montana,  and  Oregon ;  that  is  our  lumber-producing  northwestern  jrrooo. 
The  lumber  product  of  British  Columbia  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  is 
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a  larm  tector»  even  within  itself.  My  latest  data,  snd  these  are  not  very  recent,  show 
that  tlie  ontpat  of  British  Columbia  was  abont  800.000,000  feet,  I  think.  In  1000.  That 
has  not  been  Increased  since  sufficiently  to  be  a  factor.  It  is  only  i^ut  one-tenth  of  the 
product  of  a  similar  area  in  the  United  States  Just  south  ot  the  boundary,  which,  as  I 
stated  earlier  in  this  hearing,  was  7,500,000,000  feet  for  1009. 

The  Industry  in  British  Columbia  has  only  been  scratched:  it  has  not  yet  been  deyel- 
oped.  It  has  just  been  touched :  and  Just  as  soon  as  you  open  to  British  Columbia  the 
market  of  90.000,000  people,  free  to  them,  that  industry  Is  solng  to  be  not  only  fully 
developed,  but  probably  in  danger  of  being,  as  it  has  been  on  this  side  of  the  line,  OTer- 
dereloped.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  that  the  best  lumbermen  In 
British  Columbia  are  not  fayoring  this  reciprocity  oact,  for  the  reason  that  th^  ftar 
Just  this  Tery  thinx.  That  will  mean  In  the  future  that  we  will  have  the  competition  of 
the  Canadian  raw  material,  the  Canadian  cheaper  cost  of  production,  the  Canadian 
cheaper  cost  of  taxation,  bearing  no  burdens  of  our  GoTemment,  and  with  a  free  market 
of  Oo.OOO.OOO  people  to  supply. 

British  Columbia  has  a  coast  line  of  many  thousands  of  miles.  I  would  not  venture 
to  KUf«a  how  many.  but.  aa  you  know,  the  coast  line  of  British  Columbia,  with  Its  numer- 
ous Islands,  is  vast.  It  must  be  over  20,000  miles.  Mills  can  be  developed  along  that 
coast  line  at  any  number  of  points.  Thev  have  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
comes  into  the  ITnlted  States  at  different  points;  they  have  the  Northern  Pacific  Ball  way : 
they  have  the  Great  Northern  Railway ;  they  have  all  the  means  of  reaching  our  market 
that  we  have. 

It  is  thoreiore  evident  that  the  condition  which  obtains  to-day  on  account  of  the  phe- 
nomenal prosperity  of  Canada  and  its  lack  of  a  sufficient  and  adequate  supply  of  lumber 
Is  not  one  that  will  obtain  a  year  from  now,  or  two  years  from  now,  or  later  than  that 

From  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  real  fear  is  as  to  the  development  of  tbe 
lumber  business  In  Canada  In  the  future.  While  I  would  not  feel  like  putting 
my  Judgment  up  against  that  of  Mr.  Bloedel,  I  do  feel  that  our  industry,  devel- 
oped as  it  is,  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  any  development  that  will  take 
place  in  Canada  In  that  Industry.  Our  Industry  needs  a  market  right  now,  and 
Canada  will  furnish  that  market  to  our  mills  not  only  this  year,  but  for  several 
years  to  come,  no  matter  what  development  may  take  place  there. 

The  criticism  Is  made,  however,  that  the  duties  are  not  reciprocal.  That  is 
true.  I  wish  that  they  were ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this  measure  simply 
because  there  is  a  difference  in  the  tariff  on  finished  lumber  going  into  Canada 
from  what  the  duty  is  on  finished  lumber  coming  into  this  country.  As  I  said, 
ff  the  development  takes  places  In  Canada  that  is  predicted,  it  means  develop- 
ment for  our  lumber  and  shingle  mills.  If  people  go  into  Canada  they  must  be 
sheltered ;  they  will  build  houses  that  must  be  shingled ;  and  for  some  time,  at 
least,  the  lumber  and  shingles  will  come  from  our  mllla,  bringing  to  them  bnil- 
nefls  and  good  prices. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  we  should  have  free  lumber,  because  of  the 
LQml>er  Trust.  There  may  be  lumber  trusts  in  the  country,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  lumber  trust  among  the  lumber  mills  and  lumber  manufacturers 
of  our  State.  We  have  thousands  of  lumber  mills,  operating  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  anyone  can  go  to  these  mills  and  buy  lumber  at  the 
same  price  at  which  it  Is  sold  to  any  other  persons.  If  any  agreement  as  to 
prices  exist,  it  is  among  the  retailers  or  those  handling  the  Inmbw  after  it  leaves 
tbe  mills.  Those  who  expect  cheaper  lumber  from  the  removal  of  the  tariff 
will  be  mistaken.  It  will  not  be  cheaper,  and  this  fact  might  just  as  well  be 
recognised  first  as  last. 

This  measure  is  criticized,  however,  because  the  tariff  is  taken  off  of  rough 
lumber  and  not  entirely  off  of  finished  lumber.  It  could  have  been  taken  off 
of  finished  lumber  just  the  same  as  off  of  rough  lumber,  but  there  would  have 
been  no  reduction  in  price  in  either  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  duty,  and 
it  was  thought  best  not  to  take  it  all  off,  in  view  of  the  fiict  that  Canada  would 
make  no  further  reductions.  Those  who  think  taking  the  tariff  off  will  redace 
the  price  complain  because  it  is  not  entirely  taken  off  of  finished  lumber,  and 
contend  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from  rough  lumber  la  of  no  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  If  taking  the  tariff  off  will  reduce  the  price,  the  removal  of  it  from 
rough  lumber  is  of  more  benefit  to  the  farmer  than  taking  the  tariff  off  of  fin- 
ished  lumber.  Much  of  the  lumber  that  goes  into  the  farmer's  house  Is  rough 
lumber,  and  not  finished.  The  great  need  for  lumber  for  the  farmers  of  this 
country  is  not  the  building  of  houses,  because  these  are  largely  built,  but  It  is 
for  the  building  of  bams,  fences,  re|)airs,  and  so  forth,  in  which  rough  lumber 
la  largely  used. 

Another  reason  given  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber  is  that  it  la  in 
the  interest  of  conservation.  I  believe  In  conservation  just  aa  strongly  as  any 
man,  but  I  believe  in  the  conservation  that  conserves  and  not  the  conservation 
that  wastes.  Tbe  man  who  professes  to  be  for  free  lumber  in  the  intereais  of 
conservation.  In  my  judgment,  overlooks  the  first  principle  of  couacrvatlott. 
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unless  he  believes  that  free  lumber  will  enhance  the  value.  If  the  tariff  does 
not  affect  the  price  of  lumber,  taking  the  tariff  off  will  not  affect  its  use  or 
conservation.  If  taking  the  tariff  off  lowers  the  price.  It  brings  waste  and  not 
conservation.  The  best  way  to  conserve  any  natural  product  is  to  make  it 
valuable,  and  the  higher  the  price  of  lumber  the  more  it  will  be  coneerved — 
that  is,  the  less  it  will  be  wasted.    Gilford  Pinchot  says : 

The  lumbermen  are  right  when  they  tell  you  that  in  times  of  high  prices  for  lumber 
they  do  cleaner  work  in  the  woods  and  cut  more  timber  f^pm  a  slven  area  than  they  do 
when  prices  are  lower  and  only  the  best  grades  can  be  marketed.  Low  prices  for  lum- 
ber unquestionably  increase  waste.  If  the  removal  of  the  tariff  had  any  effect  on  work 
tai  the  woods,  it  would  be  to  displace  the  lower  grades  of  lumber  now  cut  by  our  o«rn 
mills,  which  must  be  either  logged  or  left  in  the  woods  when  the  higher  grades  are 
taken  out.  and  to  that  extent  it  would  increase  the  woods  waste  in  this  country.  The 
waste  in  logging  is  already  enormous — several  times  larger  than  our  importations  from 
Canada.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  increased  use  of  Canadian  wood  under  free  lumber 
would  equal  the  Increased  waste,  and  even  if  It  did  the  larger  danger  from  fire  and 
the  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  forestry  which  follow  wasteful  logging  would  prob- 
ably more  than  offset  the  gain.  In  other  words,  the  drain  upon  our  forests  would  not 
be  relieved  by  allowing  Canadian  lumber  to  come  in  free. 

This  principle  applies  to  all  natural  products.*  The  farmer  conserves  his  com 
by  husking  it  cldse.  gathering  every  nubbin,  when  corn  is  high  in  price;  when 
it  is  low  he  is  not  particular.  If  potatoes  are  high  in  price,  only  the  very  small- 
est are  left  in  the  field ;  when  they  are  cheap,  however,  you  can  mark  the  far- 
rows ji cross  the  field  by  those  left  upon  the  ground.  So  it  is  with  1  amber. 
When  it  is  cheap,  only  the  best  is  manufactured  and  more  or  less  of  the  balance 
of  the  tree  is  left  in  the  forest  to  rot  and  bum.  If  valuable,  every  part  of  the 
tree  Is  used  or  conserved.  I  am  not  for  this  bill  as  it  affects  lumber  l>ecause 
it  will  make  lumber  cheaper  nor  because  it  will  promote  conservation,  but  I 
am  in  favor  of  it  because  the  present  tariff  is  of  no  benefit,  because  it  will  be 
better  for  the  business  itself  to  have  agitation  stopped,  and  because  the  possible 
development  in  Canada  will  furnish  a  good  market  for  our  mills  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  in  this  way  be  a  real  and  substantial  benefit  to  the  Indnstiy. 

There  is  another  industry  in  our  State  that  protests  against  this  agreemoit, 
and  that  is  the  fishing  industry.  I  do  not  hear  from  the  fishermen,  bat  I  do 
hear  from  the  heads  of  our  great  fishing  concerns.  I  can  not  believe  that  our 
canneries  will  be  very  greatly  injured.  I  think  they  are  able  to  hold  their 
own  with  Canada,  or  the  world,  for  that  matter,  and  they  will  not  l>e  Injared 
by  this  legislation. 

The  only  other  industry  in  our  State  that  has  any  reason  to  fear  is  the  farm- 
ing industry.  Our  hay  will  not  suffer,  because  Canada  can  not  get  into  our 
markets  unices  hay  gets  to  $25  or  $30  a  ton,  as  it  did  some  years  ago,  and  then 
we  would  have  been  glad  to  get  it  from  any  source.  Many  had  to  go  without 
it,  and  stock  starved  for  want  of  feed. 

Our  wheat  farmers  will  not  be  affected,  because  their  market  is  fixed  almost 
surely  by  Liverpool  or  outside  niarkets.  Canada  can  not  get  into  the  local 
market,  and  our  other  markets  are  the  markets  of  the  world.  We  export  our 
surplus,  and  transportation  charges  protect  us  from  any  substantial  importation 
of  Canadian  wheat  under  any  circumstances.  If  the  contention  of  some  is 
correct  that  the  Canadian  surplus  will  all  come  into  our  country,  this  may  raise 
the  world's  price,  in  which  case  it  would  benefit  our  farmers  by  giving  tbem  a 
.better  price.  So  that  solely  from  my  State's  standpoint  I  can  not  see  any 
special  objection  to  this  arrangement.  This,  however,  would  not  lead  me  to 
support  It  if  I  still  thought  It  would  work  great  injury  to  any  other  m^ar 
section  or  industry.  I  think  many  of  our  farmers  oppose  it,  not  because  of  the 
injury  it  will  do  them,  but  because  of  the  injury  they  think  it  will  do  to  their 
fellow  farmers  elsewhere,  because  they  base  their  opposition  to  It  on  reasons 
presented  from  New  Hampshire  based  on  conditions  there.  None  of  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  those  from  the  wheat  States  apply  to  our  wheat  farmers. 
Canada  can  not  raise  more  wheat  to  the  acre  than  we  can;  she  can  not  raise 
more  crops  In  succession  than  we  can;  she  can  not  get  into  our  markets;  sbe  i« 
not  at  all  a  competitor  with  us  except  In  the  world's  markets.  I  am  glad  our 
farmers  are  interested  in  their  fellow  farmers  elsewhere,  and  I  will  protect 
them  against  any  wrong  I  think  may  threaten  them. 

Fruit  raising  is  one  of  our  great  industries,  and  our  fruit  raisers  are  uni- 
versally in  favor  of  this  legislation.  They  believe  it  will  open  to  them  the  great 
markets  of  the  Northwest  in  Canada  and  result  in  much  good.  That  the&r 
judgment  Is  concurred  In  by  prominent  Canadians  is  shown  by  the  followinc 
interview  with  Premier  McBrlde,  contained  in  a  Seattle  paper  of  January  2S : 
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VSABS  miBULTS  OF  EICIPBOCITT — PBBIinB  M'BBIDB  0PP08B8  LOWBBINO  OF  THB  TABHV 
WALL — WAXT8  FRUIT  PBOTBCTKD— DB1T18H  COLCUBIA  BXBCDTITB  UNWILLING  TO  BBINO 
FBOTINCB   INTO  COMPSTITION    WITH   AMEBICA. 

[Special  to  PoBt'Intelllsencer.] 

Vamcouvbb,  Bbitibb  Coldmbu,  January  17. 

**  While  I  do  not  wish  to  take  an  alarmist  ylew  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  that 
haye  been  laid  before  the  house  at  Ottawa/'  said  Premier  R.  McBrlde.  of  British  Colom- 
bia, to-day,  '*it  Is  abundantly  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the  proposals  that, ,  If  adopted, 
they  will  inflict  very  serious  Injury  to  this  Province. 

*'^Take,  for  instance,  the  free  entry  into  Canada  of  fruit  and  dairy  products  and 
acrlcnltural  produce  generally.  This  means  an  Injury  to  the  agricultural  classes  that 
will  be  most  severe. 

**  In  the  first  place,  It  will  put  the  markets  of  the  prairie  Provinces  largely  In  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  who  can,  even  under  present  conditions,  compete  there  with  our 
fruit  growers  and  those  in  eastern  Canada. 

**  In  British  Columbia  the  fruit  Industry,  by  a  areat  effort,  is  being  built  up,  and  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  States  to  the  soutn,  where  the  Industry  is  an  old-estab- 
llahed  one,  with  large  areas  of  cleared  land,  It  costs  very  much  less  to  produce  food. 

**  Times  have  been  prosperous  and  the  people  contented,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
attained  by  the  proposed  changes  are,  to  my  mind,  wholly  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
In  Canada  the  effect  will  be  to  disorganise  trade  conditions,  injure  our  Industries  and 
our  Canadian  lines  of  tralSc  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.** 

I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  position;  and  If  any  such  de- 
\elopment  in  British  Columbia  as  is  anticipated  takes  place,  the  market  not 
only  for  fruit,  but  for  all  farm  products  of  the  State  of  Washington,  will  be 
very  largely  Increased. 

The  cry  of  special  privilege  has  been  so  Ion;:  and  persistently  made  that  the 
people  are  generally  imbued  with  the  belief  that  our  le^^lslatlon  Is  controlled 
by  the  so-called  **speclal  interests"  and  framed  for  their  benefit.  I  do  not 
admit  the  justice  of  this  complaint,  but  the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the 
devotion  of  their  representatives  to  the  best  interests  of  the  i)eople  as  their 
honest  judgment  sees  It  Is  worth  more  to  the  Government  and  the  people  than 
any  sum  of  money  or  the  development  of  any  line  of  Industry.  To  bring  to 
the  people  confidence  in  the  honesty,  Integrity,  and  patriotism  of  their  repre- 
fientatlves  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  fundnmen- 
tal  cause  of  the  almost  universal  complaint  of  favoritism  to  spechil  interests  on 
the  part  of  legislators  and  legislation  has  been  the  prore<*tlve  tariff  system. 
This  grows  out  of  the  attempt  to  adjust  the  principles  of  this  system  to  various 
conditions  and  various  industries.  It  has  been  and  is  difficult  to  determine 
exactly  what  is  needed  to  promote  any  particular  industry  and  protect  it  from 
undesirable  competition  from  abroad,  and  so  it  Is  that  Inequalities  may  have 
arisen  and  more  protection  given  to  one  Industry  or  another  than  has  been 
needed.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  protective  system,  however,  Is  that  it 
Is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  that  it  is  of  greater  real  benefit  to  those 
who  must  depend  utx>n  their  individual  labor  and  individual  efforts  for  a  live- 
lihood than  to  the  man  of  wealth. 

The  idea  of  the  protective  system  Is  that  it  is  of  greater  real  benefit  to  the 
laborer  than  to  the  employer,  to  the  poor  man  rather  than  to  the  rich  man,  to 
the  wage  earner  rather  than  to  the  wage  payer.  If,  by  the  adjustment  of 
tariff  duties,  foreign  manufactured  products  are  excluded  from  this  country 
and  their  manufacture  here  encouraged,  the  real  substantial  benefit  should  and 
does  come  to  the  man  who  works,  because  upon  his  employment  depends  his 
ability  to  have  the  food  that  he  needs,  the  clothing  that  he  should  wear,  and 
the  house  In  which  he  should  live,  with  the  furniture  and  comforts  necessary 
to  bring  happiness  to  himself  and  family.  An  Idle  factory  Is  more  real  injury 
to  the  man  who  has  had  employment  in  it  than  to  the  owner.  If  the  factory 
is  idle,  the  owner  may  not  have  his  usual  income,  but  nevertheless  he  has  his 
comforts,  his  home  to  live  In,  and  his  pleasures,  because  he  usually  has  other 
income  and  a  credit  on  which  he  can  draw.  But  the  men  who  have  worked 
for  him  and  are  out  of  employment  not  only  have  no  work  but  they  have  no 
Income,  their  wages  have  ceased,  and  with  the  stopping  of  their  wages  their 
ability  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  families  also 
ceases.  They  can  not  borrow  on  their  ability  to  labor.  Any  legislation,  there- 
fore, that  tends  to  throw  lalK)r  out  of  employment,  however  much  it  may  injure 
the  capitalist  and  reduce  his  dividends,  works  a  far  greater  Injury  uiion  the 
poor  man,  the  laborer  and  his  family,  who  are  the  first  to  suffer.  This  fact 
fieems  to  be  often  overlooked,  and  in  our  seal  to  take  away  the  profit  of  the 
employer  we  forget  the  laborer  and  the  wage  earner. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  protective  system  is  that  It  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  the  men  who  must  work  at  good  wages,  and  therefore  brings  sab- 
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stantial  benefit  to  those  in  our  country  who  need  help.  This  has  been  the 
reason  for  my  belief  in  protection,  and  when  I  do  not  beliere  this  I  shall  aban- 
don it. 

Without  reducing  the  wages  of  labor  I  have  believed  that  the  development 
of  our  industries  and  their  diversification  would  result.  In  many  cases.  In  fur- 
nishing our  products  to  consumers  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  foreigner  would 
furnish  them,  and  that  has  been  the  case  in  many  things.  And,  while  we  talk 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  to-day,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  can  live  cheaper 
to-day  than  we  did  20  years  ago  if  we  lived  in  the  same  way.  Mnnnfactured 
articles  are  cheaper  than  they  were  then,  and  the  ordinary  manufactured  arti- 
cles are  cheaper  to-day  at  the  factory  than  they  ever  were  before.  Last  fall  I 
went  through  some  glassworks  in  Ohio,  and  I  was  told  that  tumblers,  dishes, 
and  all  other  forms  of  glassware  were  cheaper  at  the  factory  than  at  any 
previous  time.  I  went  through  a  granite-ware  factory  in  West  Virginia,  and 
they  told  me  the  same  thing.  If  the  tariff  affects  the  price,  it  is  In  the  bands 
of  the  manufacturer.  The  Increased  cost  of  articles  to-day,  however,  comes 
largely,  and  in  many  cases  entirely,  after  they  leave  the  producer  and  by  reas^m 
of  different  methods  of  distribution. 

Much  is  said  in  praise  of  the  farmer  and  his  industry.    Agriculture  is  made 
the  basis  of  our  prosperity.    We  should  give  to  it  and  those  engaged  in  It  special 
consideration,  because  if  agriculture  is  stagnant  and  those  engaged  In  it  n<»t 
prosperous,  the  whole  country  is  affected  thereby.    This,  in  a  measure.  Is  true; 
but  with  equal  Justice  can  it  be  said  if  our  manufacturing  industries  are  de- 
pressed and  our  laborers  are  out  of  employment,  then  is  there  no  prosperity 
for  the  agriculturist.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  before  have  said,  the  ftirmer's 
prosperity  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  large  crops,  but  depends  upon  the 
market  for  those  crops,  and  that  market  consists  of  the  wage  earners  of  the 
country.     The  millionaire  is  not  the  farmer's  best  customer.     The  man  who 
tends  the  forge,  hammers  the  steel,  and  blows  the  glass  is  the  liest  customer  the 
farmer  has.     He  eats  more  beef,  pork,  mutton,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  other 
farm  products  than  the  man  of  wealth.    If  the  wage  earners  are  not  employed. 
if  they  are  not  earning,  then  the  farmer  has  no  market,  and  if  he  has  no  market 
he  does  not  prosper.     If  the  mills  are  closed  and  idle,  it  means  disaster  ta 
agriculture.    In  1896  we  had  large  crops,  but  the  farmer  was  not  prosperous. 
and  the  slogan  then  was  not  **  more  crops,"  but  "  start  the  mills.**     Thisi  wa^ 
true,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  with  the  mills  running  day  and  night,  labor 
has  been  employed  at  good  wages  and  the  farmer  has  been  prosperous.    There 
Is  a  mutual  dependence  between  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests* 
that  must  not  be  overlooked.    Any  attempt  to  prejudice  the  one  against  the 
other  should  be  condemned,  and  legislation  framed  to  injure  one  in  order  to 
benefit  another  should  not  be  favorably  considered  for  a  moment    The  interests 
of  one  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  Interests  of  the  other,  and  each  shonld  be 
duly  respected.     Legislation  In  the  spirit  of  revenge,  to  get  even  for   some 
fancied  wrong,  will  react  manyfold.     Those  who  threaten  the  manufactnrinz 
interests  will  do  the  farmer  the  greatest  Injury.    If  to  take  the  tariff  off  closes 
the  mills,  the  loss  to  the  farmer  by  reason  of  the  fancied  increase  In  prices  br 
the  tariff  will  be  as  nothing  to  the  decrease  In  the  price  he  will  receive  for  hi? 
produce. 

If  the  application  of  the  principles  of  protection,  however,  is  going  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  representatives,  if  it  is  going  to  make 
one  class  feel  that  It  has  been  discriminated  against  In  favor  of  another  das^ 
If  It  Is  going  to  create  suspicion  and  distrust  and  a  feeling  that  favoritism  if 
being  practiced  by  legislation.  If  It  Is  going  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
representative  government,  then  it  were  better  to  discard  the  system  and  follow 
some  policy  against  which  such  charges  can  not  be  made. 

When  Republicans  argue  that  a  protective  tariff  enables  our  manufactnrers 
to  Increase  the  cost  of  their  wares  over  and  above  the  actual  cost  of  production, 
and  thereby  unnecessarily  Impose  burdens  upon  the  great  masses  of  the  people : 
when  Republicans  charge  their  colleagues  with  favoring  the  "  special  interests "" 
when  voting  for  the  rate  of  duty  they  believe  to  be  necessary  to  protect  oar 
labor  from  foreign  competition;  when  Republicans  seriously  charge  that  our 
tariff  schedules  are  framed  by  and  for  special  interests  instead  of  to  promote 
the  general  good ;  when  Republicans  assume  that  the  principal  Interests  of  the 
country  are  not  competitive,  and  arbitrarily  add  the  tariff  to  their  profits,  we  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  You  can  not  defend  the  protective  tariff  In  od» 
sentence  and  denounce  Its  application  in  the  other  and  have  the  fqratem  Ion; 
endure.     You  can  not  uphold  a  system  and  confess  all  the  wrongs  cbarced 
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against  It  If  conditions  hare  so  changed  that  we  can  not  apply  tbe  system 
Justly,  we  would  better  abandon  It  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  time 
has  come.  I  am  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  we  are  not  so  helpless  as  we 
thlnlc ;  that  we  are  better  able  to  hold  our  own  markets  than  ever  before,  are 
better  prepared  to  meet  our  competitors  in  the  world's  marlcets,  and  that  sub- 
stantial reduction  can  be  made  in  our  tariff  duties  without  danger  of  injury 
to  our  industries,  and  that  if  by  so  doing  we  can  make  the  people  feel  that 
their  representatives  are  in  fact  acting  for  their  good,  as  they  are,  and  silence 
this  constant  cry  of  '*  special  privilege  "  and  "  special  favoritism,"  it  will  be  of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  do  it.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  it  can 
easily  be  made  up  by  jUBt  and  reasonable  taxes.  I  would  like  to  see  the-  time 
come  when  we  can  safely  go  to  a  tariff-for-revenue-only  basis.  Then  I  would 
like  to  see  us  come  to  a  system  where  the  revenues  are  derived  from  the  fewest 
poflHBible  sources,  and  from  those  sources  best  able  to  bear  them.  When  we  reach 
that  basis,  we  can  give  more  attention  to  the  science  of  government  and  less 
to  the  science  of  taxation  in  framing  our  legislation.  Then  we  can  pay  more 
heed  to  the  rights  of  man  and  not  so  much  to  the  rights  of  the  dollar.  That 
is  a  goal  much  to  be  desired  and  one  which  we  will  ultimately  reach,  and  this 
legislation  is  one  of  the  steps  on  the  road. 

One  good  thing  has  come  out  of  this  legislation.  The  discussion  of  it  has 
demonstrated  that  we  are  all  dominated  by  the  same  motives,  even  though  we 
may  reach  different  conclusions  in  regard  to  legislation  pending  in  this  body. 
The  impression  has  been  created  throughout  the  country  that  certain  Members 
of  Gongreas  are  actuated  in  their  votes  and  conduct  by  the  highest  and  most 
patriotic  motives  and  purposes,  while  others,  who  have  not  agreed  with  them 
and  who  have  taken  a  different  course  on  legislative  matters,  have  acted  from 
other  than  patriotic  motives  and  without  a  desire  to  benefit  the  people.  Some 
have  been  classed  as  the  champions  of  special  interests,  and  they  and  their  votes 
have  been  held  up  to  public  censure.  Some  have  assumed  to  be  the  only  friends 
of  the  people.  Some  have  been  held  up  as  "  progressives,"  others  as  "  reaction- 
aries."   Some  have  been  classed  as  "  insurgents,"  others  as  "  standpatters." 

This  session  of  Congress  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  more  progress  in  the 
name  "  progressive  "  than  there  is  in  the  action  of  "  progressives."  The  people 
of  this  country  should  not  judge  their  legislators  except  upon  the  basis  of  action 
from  honest,  sincere,  and  patriotic  motives  as  against  action  based  upon  dis- 
honest, insincere,  and  unpatriotic  motives.  If  the  so-called  progressive  and  tbe 
so-called  standpatter  are  actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  the  same  patriotic 
purposes,  they  are  both  real  progressives,  and  the  one  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people  just  as  much  as  the  other.  The  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  real  basis  of  progression.  On  this  basis 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  real  difference  among  the  Members  of 
this  body  nor  among  the  members  of  any  party  in  this  body.  Former  President 
Roosevelt,  in  a  speech  at  Grand  Rapids  February  12  of  this  year,  said : 

Now,  friends,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  tbe  general  principles  of  tbe  progreeeive— 
tbe  profressive  Republicanism— of  what  I  believe  It  especially  etande  for,  and  to  illus- 
trate Jutt  what  I  mean  by  an  example  or  two.  Fundamentally  all  we  are  ttrlvlng  to  do 
la  to  apply  tbe  doctrlnee  of  Lincoln  and  tbe  men  of  Lincoln's  day  to  present  condltiona. 
Lincoln  believed  In  human  riahts ;  he  believed  In  the  rights  of  man ;  he  believed  that  nor- 


mally and  generally  the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  property  coincided,  and  that  the 
•ureat  way  normally  to  help  the  rights  of  man  was  to  safeguard  the  property  interests, 
but  If  there  was  a  conflict  he  put  the  rights  of  man  ahead  of  the  rights  of  proper^. 
Tluit  principle  was  the  principle  the  Republican  Party  was  in  part  founded  to  establish. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  are  the  principles  of  everyone  in 
this  body  and  the  principles  of  every  Republican  in  this  body,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, no  matter  what  may  t>e  the  action  of  anyone  upon  particular  legislation, 
the  country  has  the  right  to  know  and  to  believe  that  whatever  action  is  taken 
is  taken  with  honest  motives  and  patriotic  purposes  and  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  such  action  will  be  fundamentally  in  the  Interest  of  the  people.  We  all 
t>elieve  in  human  rights.  We  all  believe  in  the  rights  of  man.  We  all  believe  in 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  property,  and,  in  case  of  conflict,  the  rights 
of  man  will  always  be  placed  ahead  of  the  rights  of  property  by  every  man  who 
occupies  a  seat  in  this  body. 

Some  apparently  have  assumed  that  they  are  infallible;  that  their  judg- 
ments can  not  be  wrong:  that  those  who  differ  from  them  are  not  true  to  the 
aacred  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  thus  It  is  that  the  country  has  been  led  to 
t>elleve  that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  some  of  our  statesmen  roust  be  mis- 
taken and,  not  only  mistaken,  but  that  they  must  be  Intentionally  wrong.  This 
Impression  has  l>ecome  so  strong  that  there  is  much  amazement  in  the  country 
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at  the  attitude  of  some  of  those  who  have  heretofore  been  especially  considered 
as  the  friends  of  the  people,  champions  of  human  rights,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
''  special  interests."  I  am  not  astonished  that  there  is  much  surprise  expressed 
at  the  action  of  some  of  our  "  progressive "  friends,  and  nothing  has  brought 
their  attitude  out  more  strikingly  than  the  discussion  of  this  measure.  Kor  am 
I  surprised  at  their  strenuous  efforts,  by  iteration  and  reiteration,  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  they  are  still  progressive  while  standing  pat. 

In  its  editorial  of  February  25,  1911,  discussing  the  action  of  Republicans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  measure,  the 
Outlook  expressed  its  amazement  as  follows : 

That  most  of  the  "  progressive  "  Republicans  should  find  their  place  with  the  **  stand- 
patters "  seems  disconcerting. 

Some  of  our  progressive  friends  have  been  chided  for  their  apparent  reac- 
tionary affiliations.  For  instance,  the  Spokesman-Review,  of  Spokane,  of  March 
17,  in  an  editorial  approving  the  stand  taken  by  the  President,  said : 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  standpat  element  in  the  American  Senate  and  for  the 
special  interests  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  the  same  high  level.  Their  besitatloo. 
reactionariness,  and  refusal  to  enact  reciprocity  have  cost  them  dear  in  the  esteem  of  the 
people. 

It  is  rather  harsh  to  have  this  stanch  friend  of  "  progi*essives  "  refer  to  them 
as  "  the  special  interests,"  because  I  do  not  know  to  whom  else  it  refera 

If  you  read  the  discussions  in  another  body  you  will  often  find  our  "  progres- 
-slve "  friends  referred  to  as  "  standpatters "  and  "  reactionaries."  I  really 
think  there  is  much  reason  for  this.  I  have  rather  objected  to  the  assnmption 
that  only  a  certain  class  are  really  "progressive,"  and  that  only  those  who  pee 
fit  to  qualify  their  Republicanism  by  prefixing  the  word  "  progressive  "  have  the 
right  to  consider  themselves  as  real  progressives.  Last  Congress  those  who 
acted  with  certain  great  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  were  denounced  and 
held  up  to  scorn  and  ridicule  as  "  reactionaries,"  as  "  standpatters,"  as  th#» 
friends  of  *'  special  interests."  Many  of  them  were  denounced  by  name  «» 
unfaithful  to  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Republican  Party;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  their  leadershir* 
our  party  had  gained  the  particular  appellation  of  the  "  Grand  Old  Party,"  it 
was  constantly  proclaimed  that  these  men  and  these  leaders  were  no  longer 
true  to  the  people,  but  were  to  be  feared,  condemned,  and  cast  aside  dishonore*! 
and  disgraced.  Men  were  elected  to  Congress  on  this  cry  and  this  platform  an^i 
heralded  as  "  progressives  "  and  the  friends  of  the  people,  and,  strange  to  aay. 
these  same  men  have  been  found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  men  who  in  the 
campaign  they  so  loudly  and  vehemently  denounced.  They  have  voted  with 
them,  acted  with  them,  and  apparently  accepted  their  views  as  their  own.  1 5 
this  progression  or  reaction?  It  appears  to  me  to  follow  the  old  philosophical 
rule  that  reaction  is  equal  to  action  and  in  the  contrary  direction.  Are  thf*^ 
tried  leaders  wise,  honest,  and  patriotic  when  they  agree  with  the  self- 
proclaimed  **  progressives,"  and  unwise,  dishonest,  and  unpatriotic  when  they  d 
not  happen  to  agree  with  them?  It  simply  shows  that  men  here  act  as  ther 
l>elieve  to  be  right,  and  that  is  why  the  people  should  know  and  understand 
that  the  men  who  were  denounced  before  the  people  were  just  as  honeet  ar«5 
patriotic  and  just  as  progressive  as  those  who  denounced  them. 

In  this  body,  when  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  under  discussion,  some  m»de 
it  a  rule  to  support  every  reduction  made  In  the  House  bill  and  to  oppo*** 
every  raise  proposed  in  the  Senate  until  the  products  of  their  own  States  were 
reached.  When  the  bill  was  completed  they  would  not  support  It,  because  it  d: ! 
not  go  as  far  as  they  thought  it  ought  to  go.  They  voted  against  the  bill  aci 
all  its  progressive  features  and  proclaimed  themselves  the.  only  real  friends  of 
the  people  and  enemies  of  the  interests,  while  those  who  voted  for  the  bill  wf-r-? 
denounced  on  every  hand  as  the  enemies  of  the  people  and  the  friends  of  ti:* 
Interests.  They  were  progressive  until  the  final  vote  came  and  then  they  stor»! 
pat,  they  reacted,  and  because  the  bill  did  not  go  as  far  as  they  thought  it 
should,  they  refused  to  progress  at  all. 

Now,  here  Is  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  which  everr 
item  is  a  reduction  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  yet  we  find  our  **progressive  "  frier.i< 
violently  opposing  it  and  joining  hands  with  those  heretofore  denounced  a* 
^*  reactionaries."  I  hardly  know  where  I  am.  During  the  consideration  of  tly 
Payne-Aldrich  bill  I  began  to  doubt  some  of  the  views  I  held  in  regard  to  pn*^ 
tection  as  I  saw  them  applied  in  the  actual  preparation  of  the  tariff  law  ar.  1 
I  began  to  feel  they  would  stand  some  modification.  On  several  very  importsTsT 
matters  I  voted  with  my  "progressive"  friends,  believing  them  to  be  In  tl>e 
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right.  When  the  bill  was  aitirely  completed  It  was  not  in  all  respecU  satis- 
factory to  me,  but  I  honestly  believed  it  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  Dingley 
law  as  applied  to  present  conditions.  There  were  many  things  in  the  act  that 
I  considered  of  great  importance  and  of  real  progress  and  so  I  voted  for  the 
bill,  because  I  believed  it  was  a  better  bill  as  applied  to  the  present  conditions 
than  the  Dingily  law,  and  I  believed  it  to  l)e  a  step  forward.  I  believed  I  was 
a  progressive,  and  since  the  passage  of  that  law  I  have  studied  conditions  pretty 
carefully  and  have  been  prepared  to  talce  a  step  farther  forward  as  a  Repub- 
lican and  as  believing  that  the  Bepublican  Party  Is  the  party  of  progress  and 
that  Bepublicanism  means  progression.  Of  course,  I  expected  those  who  have 
especially  proclaimed  their  progressiveness  to  be  in  the  forefront.  I  expected 
them  to  be  sounding  their  battle  cry  of  progress.  I  expected  to  see  their  toma- 
hawks flashing  amidst  tariff  duties  and  slashing  them  off  wherever  opportunity 
offered.  I  indeed  find  them  in  the  forefront,  but  in  the  forefront  of  the  "  stand- 
patters" and  ''reactionaries,"  so  called.  They  have  again  reacted  and  are 
standing  pat. 

Progressives  seem  to  be  those  who  will  not  go  forward  unless  they  can  go 
jnst  as  fnr  as  they  want  to  go.  If  they  can  not  do  this,  they  react  and  stand 
pot.  Thus  are  they  the  real  **  standimtters"  the  renl,  genuine  "reactionaries." 
•*  Standpatters,**  heretofore  so  called,  appear  to  be  those  wh(»,  if  they  can  not 
have  all  they  think  is  right,  will  take  as  near  it  as  possible  and  move  forward 
with  the  majority.  They  are  in  fact  the  "  progressives"  and  the  real  **  progres- 
sives." They  move  forward  surely  and  sanely,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  have 
nuide  the  real  progress  of  history.  There  is  not  much  noise  or  blare  of  trumpets 
or  newspaper  notoriety  In  connection  with  their  progression,  but  they  place 
on  the  statute  books  legislation  under  which  the  iieople  move  forward  and 
proei)er.  The  fact  that  our  **  progressive  "  friends  are  n<»w  real  "  stand  letters," 
that  they  are  now  real  **  renrtionaries,"  does  not  signify  that  they  are  less 
devoted  to  the  people's  Interests  than  heretofore.  It  simply  means  that  their 
honest  judgment  of  what  Is  right  coincides  with  the  honest  judgment  of  those 
who  heretofore  have  been  regarded  by  the  iMirty  with  disfavor  and  emphasizes 
the  need  of  a  more  tolerant  spirit  in  the  country  and  among  Uepubllcans.  It 
simply  emphasizes  what  every  man  ought  to  know  and  what  every  man  here 
fiu^ht  to  say — that  every  Member  of  Congress  In  his  action  Is  moved  by  the 
highest  principles  of  duty  ami  honor  and  the  patriotic  desire  to  do  that  which 
l.«  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  i>eopIe  and  his  country. 

The  Itepublloan  Party  has  been  successful  during  the  last  16  j'ears  because 
It  has  been  united,  harmonious,  and  moved  by  a  common  purpose.  We  need  that 
harmony  and  c<)mmon  puriM>se  now.  We  nvoil  more  conces.slons  and  more 
working  together  as  Uepubllcans  for  the  welfare  of  the  party  rather  than 
ns  this  or  that  kind  or  class  of  l{e])uMlcans.  I  am  willing  to  work  under  the 
banner  of  Republicanism  for  all  that  Is  good  for  the  p«H>])le  and  for  the  country, 
and  I  am  no  less  progressive  than  those  who  Insist  uimmi  being  called  progres- 
sives. If  we  will  flght  our  battles  and  adjust  our  differences  as  Republicans. 
we  will  serve  our  jwrty  best  and  serve  our  country  best. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  a  long  step  toward  full  and  free  inter- 
(H>ur9e  with  the  magnlflceut  people  on  the  north.  It  will  injure  no  Industry 
here,  but  will  stimulate  all.  It  will  not  de<Tease  the  price  of  wheat,  but  should 
give  US  better  and  cheaper  flour.  It  will  enlarge  and  expand  our  markets 
f<'r  our  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  should  give  us  cheai>er  meats,  bacon,  and 
hams.  It  should  widen  our  market  for  our  manufactured  products,  thereby 
giving  more  employment  to  labor  and  increasing  the  domestic  demand  for  farm 
pHMlucts^  It  adds  to  the  total  of  our  internal  trade  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
a  territory  as  great  as  our  own,  to  be  iieoplod  and  develoiKHl  by  men  and  women 
(»f  the  same  race,  character.  nee<ls,  desires,  hoi>es.  ambition,  and  destiny  as 
4»ur  own  and  whose  trade  Is  far  more  desirable  than  that  of  many  times  the 
same  number  of  people  of  any  other  race  or  clime.  It  extends  to  this  i)eople 
and  this  territory  that  wise  principle  of  unrestrlc»ted  trade  which  the  founders 
of  the  Republic  with  such  segaclty  applied  to  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
we  (*an  confidently  look  for  the  same  results.  It  insures  |)eri)etual  t)eace  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  and  countries  and  Insures  to  them  a  common  destiny 
und^  different  flags  and  government.  Side  by  side  in  open  and  equal  rivalry 
in  commerce,  education,  science,  civilization,  and  good  government  will  the  two 
Iieoples  work  out  their  destinies,  bringing  to  each  the  blessings  of  pros|>erity 
and  good  government.  The  phantoms  and  ghosts  of  evil  that  have  been  con- 
jured up  will  become  ridiculous  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  our  i^eople  will  bless 
the  statesmanship  that  had  the  foresight,  the  courage,  and  the  wisdom  to 
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present  and  press  this  beneficent  measure  to  its  final  pasaaiee.  With  tl^  mz.m 
conscientious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  anioiat«^  anj  S«s»a*  r 
who  opposes  this  measure,  I  shall  vote  for  its  paaaaise. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  towmrrS 
the  close  of  its  last  session,  I  stated  my  objections  to  it,  bat  I  did  D4jc  eia^rm** 
them,  because  I  felt  morally  certain  that  we  would  not  reach  a  vote  ob  tt 
before  the  adjournment  of  that  Congress.  I  have  alao  pointed  out,  Ib  fii.i: 
running  debates  during  this  discussion,  what  I  consider  aome  of  lea  eul-« 
obnoxious  features;  but  in  view  of  the  general  favor  with  which  It  baa  br^ 
received  by  the  public  and  in  view  of  the  decisive  majority  by  whidi  it  v. . 
pass  the  Senate,  I  feel  obliged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  cooittltucnts  aa  vr-.. 
as  by  a  proper  respect  for  my  associates,  to  state  more  fally  than  I  have  hcrt- 
tofore  done  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  vote  against  It. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  my  conviction  that  these  trade  agreementi»  oitx^t  u*-^ 
or  less  interrupt  our  friendly  commercial  relations  with  all  o«>unirl<-s  wL  •  b  -^ 
not  parties  to  them;  because  nations,  like  individuals,  resent  any  arraiuriTL**  * 
which  discriminates  against  them.  I  believe  that  special  favors  to  \mn  '  .  z 
nations  are  as  certain  to  breed  international  resentments  as  siwriai  fa^nr*  : 
])articular  classes  are  to  breed  dissatisfaction  among  our  own  people:  aiMl  w  • 
this  belief  which  induces  me  to  think  that  the  true  policy  of  thia  G4>verT.n»^L'  • 
to  cultivate  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  all  countries,  neitber  ei:r'-i 
ing  preferences  to  some  nor  practicing  discriminations  against  others.  1  n..^.' 
distrust  my  own  conclusion  on  this  subject  if  it  did  not  accord  with  the  grv9i*«-< 
state  paper  ever  promulgated  by  the  first  President  of  this  Republic,  wb<>  «*«  & 
most  unselfish  patriot  as  well  as  a  most  sagacious  statesman.  Among  the  m. :  r 
wise  admonitions  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  one  of  the  wist*«t  wa«  r  . .  - 
which  counsels  us  to  pursue  a  commercial  policy  with  all  natlooii  «l  i 
**  Bhould  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand,  neither  granting  exclusive  favt>r^  i.-  r 
preferences  to  any  **  ;  and  if  I  sought  a  more  modem  support  for  my  opin:«>c  i 
can  easily  find  it. 

In  1S96  the  House  of  Representatives  directed  its  Committee  on  Way*  ir  2 
Means  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  aiere>»'ibi-L-« 
The  majority  of  that  committee  gave  its  cordial  indorsement  to  that  poiu^.  ^'A 
every  Republican  member  of  the  committee,  together  with  two  Demfw-r's 
signed  that  report.  The  two  Democrats  who  joined  the  Repabllcan  iiia>  r.". 
were  the  Hon.  Seth  Cobb,  of  Missouri,  and  the  Hon.  John  L.  McLjiann.  -f 
South  Carolina.  The  minority  of  the  committee,  however,  strongly  diaaecit*^: 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  and  stated  their  views  In  a  paper  «^ 
admirable  force  and  clearness.  That  paper  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Henry  «; 
Turner,  who  then  represented  a  Georgia  district  in  the  House  of  Reprefientati\»Y 
and  I  need  not  tell  those  who  knew  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men.  a« 
well  as  one  of  the  soundest  Democrats,  who  has  occupied  a  seat  in  that  body  t«? 
many  years.  The  Hon.  Benton  McMillin,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Hon.  Jocr:  t 
Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Turner.  a>l 
though  a  minority  of  the  whole  committee,  they  constituted  a  majority  of  .'t 
Democratic  membership.  After  reviewing  the  question  at  some  length,  tt"^ 
stated  their  conclusions;  and  the  last  in  order,  though,  in  my  opinion*  the  first  -. 
importance,  of  those  conclusions  was  this: 

ThAt  nnlform  rates  of  daty,  applying  eqaally  to  the  prodacta  of  all  natSooa,  ta  tk^  't  * 
aafe  policy  to  pursue,  as  It  can  gWe  occasion  to  no  complaints  of  imfalr  treatmrat.  »•  a 
as  must  arlso  under  a  scheme  of  discriminating  dutiea. 

Not  only,  Mr.  President,  must  the  preferences  esctended  to  the  contisrt  rr 
country  by  these  trade  agreements  necessarily  involve  offensive  discrimlnar  • '  • 
against  nil  other  countries,  but  they  must  also  in  the  very  natnre  of  th  '.^ 
limit  our  power  to  deal  with  tariff  duties  in  the  manner  which  we  m^y  dr»  r. 
roost  equitable  to  nil  sections  and  to  all  classes  of  our  own  country.  NotN  rx 
could  bettor  exemplify  this  essential  and  unavoidable  vice  of  anch  arrangrnn'  •« 
thnn  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  No  man  will  attempt  to  malnta  a 
before  this  Sennte  that  it  is  just  and  fair  to  the  farmers  of  this  ctMintrv  ?.• 
reiK»nl  the  duty  on  the  when!  which  they  sell,  and  still  leave  a  doty  on  the  ii*  "t 
which  they  buy:  but  that  unfair  and  unequal  provision  la  excused  npmv  t-^ 
ground  that  while  Canada  was  asking  us  to  open  our  markets  to  her  wh««t.  •^  - 
was  not  willing  to  o\)en  her  markets  to  our  fiour,  and  thus  the  determlnati*^:^  i 
n  foreign  c<Mintry  to  protect  her  millers  is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  man  f«^t 
Injustice  which  we  are  about  to  inflict  upon  the  largest  and  the  most  df*en:  e 
class  of  our  people.  All  men  admit  the  injustice,  and  I  might  well  mj  *tt 
ahaunllty,  of  free  catUe  and  taxed  meat ;  bat  we  are  told  that  It  coold  ooc  be 
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avoided  because  while  Canada  was  more  than  anxious  for  free  trade  in  cattle, 
6be  was  not  willing  to  expose  her  newly  established  packing  houses  to  our  com- 
petition in  her  meat  markets.  I  could  say  as  much,  and  even  more,  with  respect 
to  some  other  articles  embraced  in  this  agreement,  but  these  two  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  my  assertion  that  these  trade  agreements  compel  the  adjustment  of  our 
tariff  duties  according  to  the  views  of  another  nation  rather  than  according  to 
our  own  sense  of  Ju6tlce.  Indeed,  sii,  it  wa?  not  necessary  for  me  to  resort  to 
the  bill  itself  to  enforce  that  objection,  because  the  President  has  said,  in 
effect,  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  these  inequalities  can  be  found  in  the 
agreement  because  Canada  would  not  consent  to  their  correction. 

Another,  and  to  my  mind  a  most  serious,  objection  to  these  special  trade 
agreements  is  that  they  render  it  impossible  for  any  party  to  deal  with  cus- 
toms duties  consistently  with  its  theory  of  the  tariff  question.  The  Republican 
Party  professes  to  deal  with  the  tariff  as  a  system  of  protection,  and  the  Demo- 
.cratic  Party  professes  to  deal  with  it  as  a  system  of  revenue;  but  this  bill  does 
not  square  with  either  tlieory,  for  it  deprives  certain  industries  of  every 
semblance  of  protection  and  it  transfers  to  the  free  list  articles  which  fulfill  the 
Democratic  definition  of  a  revenue  duty  more  perfectly  than  any  others  which 
are  imported  into  this  country.  It  compels  the  Republican  Party  to  abandon 
protective  duties  in  some  cases,  and  to  accept  revenue  duties  in  their  stead ;  it 
compels  Democrats  to  abandon  revenue  duties  in  some  cases  and  to  accept 
duties  which  increase  the  manufacturer's  protection  even  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  existing  law.  These  incongruous  provisions  have  provoked  some  Be- 
publlcans  to  denounce  It  as  a  Democratic  measure,  and  have  provoked  some 
Democrats  to  denounce  it  as  a  Republican  measure.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican,  but  it  is 
a  strange  compound  of  both  which  renders  it  neither.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  it  is  the  best  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  President  could 
secure;  but  sir,  those  who  affirm  that  to  be  true  only  make  it  plainer  that  when 
we  come  to  trade  markets,  it  is  Impossible  for  us  to  trade  on  terms  which  are 
Just  to  our  own  people,  or  even  consistent  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  must 
conduct  the  negotiation. 

FARMS    SACBIFICED    TO    CITIES. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  I  were  not  opposed  to  these  special  trade  agree- 
ments upon  general  principles,  I  could  not  support  the  one  now  i)ending  here. 
t>ecau8e  it  deliberately  sacrifices  the  interest  of  our  farms  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  our  cities.  It  goes  far  beyond  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  so  many  years,  for  It  not  only 
confers  certain  advantages  upon  our  manufacturers,  but  it  extends  special 
favors  to  the  people  of  our  cities  and  industrinl  centers  by  reducing  the  prices 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  produce  of  our  farms 
and  ranches.  It  would  be  well  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  i)olicy  embodied 
In  this  measure  is  designed  to  supplement  the  policy  of  free  raw  material, 
and  that  the  two  are  hereafter  to  make  common  cause  against  the  farmers  of 
this  land.  Our  manufacturers  can  see  the  end  of  the  high  protection  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  with  a  shrewdness  for  which  they  have  become 
proverbial  they  have  set  about  to  so  shape  the  change  that  they  will  not  suffer 
any  loss.  They  perfectly  understand  that  free  raw  material  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  their  goods  almost  or  quite  as  much  as  a  reduction  In 
the  duty  on  them  will  reduce  their  selling  price,  thus  leaving  their  profits  undi- 
minished; but  they  are  not  satisfied  to  maintain  their  profits,  and  they  are 
endeavoring  to  increase  them.  They  intend  to  use  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  their  finished  products  as  a  pretext  for  reducing  the  wages  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  they  hope  to  reconcile  those  employees  to  lower  wages  by  a  reduced 
cost  of  living,  to  be  accomplished  by  this  and  similar  measures  to  follow,  if  the 
conntry  ratifies  this  one.  If  they  succeed  in  this  plan,  the  sum  of  it  all  will 
be  that  neither  the  manufacturer  nor  his  employees  will  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render any  real  advantage  which  the  tariff  now  gives  them,  while  the  farmers 
and  other  producers  of  raw  material  will  be  compelled  to  lose  whatever  is  saved 
to  all  other  classes. 

OBJECT  or  THE  BIIX. 

I  know  that  many  supporters  of  this  bill  now  hope  to  escape  the  wrath  of 
the  fiarmer  and  the  ranchman  by  denying  that  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  redace  the 
price  of  fiarm  and  ranch  products;  but,  sir,  I  will  demonstrate  before  I  con- 
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present  and  press  this  beneficent  measure  to  its  final  passage.  With  the  aune 
conscientious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  animates  any  Senator 
who  opposes  this  measure,  I  shall  vote  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate,  toward 
the  close  of  its  last  session,  I  stated  my  objections  to  it,  but  I  did  not  elaborate 
them,  because  I  felt  morally  certain  that  we  would  not  reach  a  vote  on  tt 
before  the  adjournment  of  that  Congress.  I  have  also  pointed  out,  in  sereral 
running  debates  during  this  discussion,  what  I  consider  some  of  its  moit 
obnoxious  features ;  but  in  view  of  the  general  favor  with  which  It  has  beeo 
received  by  the  public  and  in  view  of  the  decisive  majority  by  which  it  win 
pass  the  Senate,  I  feel  obliged  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  constituenta  as  w^ 
as  by  a  proper  respect  for  my  associates,  to  state  more  fully  than  I  have  here- 
tofore done  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  vote  against  it 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  my  conviction  that  these  trade  agreements  must  more 
or  less  interrupt  our  friendly  commercial  relations  with  all  countries  which  une 
not  parties  to  them ;  because  nations,  lilce  individuals,  resent  any  arrangem^t 
which  discriminates  against  them.  I  believe  that  special  favors  to  particnlar 
nations  are  as  certain  to  breed  international  resentments  as  special  favors  to 
I)articular  classes  are  to  breed  dissatisfaction  among  our  own  people;  and  it  is 
this  belief  which  induces  me  to  think  that  the  true  policy  of  this  Government  is 
to  cultivate  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  all  countries,  neither  extend- 
Ing  preferences  to  some  nor  practicing  discriminations  against  others.  I  migbt 
distrust  my  own  conclusion  on  this  subject  if  it  did  not  accord  with  the  greatest 
state  paper  ever  promulgated  by  the  first  President  of  this  Republic,  who  was  a 
most  unselfish  patriot  as  well  as  a  most  sagacious  statesman.  Among  the  niuLy 
wise  admonitions  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  one  of  the  wisest  was  tli.!t 
which  counsels  us  to  pursue  a  commercial  policy  with  all  nations  wbicb 
"  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand,  neither  granting  exclusive  favors  bi>r 
preferences  to  any  **  ;  and  if  I  sought  a  more  modem  support  for  my  opinion.  1 
can  easily  find  it. 

In  1896  the  House  of  Representatives  directed  its  Committee  on  Ways  aod 
Means  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  reciprocal  trade  agreemeots. 
The  majority  of  that  committee  gave  its  cordial  indorsement  to  that  policy,  and 
every  Republican  member  of  the  committee,  together  with  two  I>emocr!ts. 
signed  that  report.  The  two  Democrats  who  joined  the  Republican  noajori:; 
were  the  Hon.  Seth  Cobb,  of  Missouri,  and  the  Hon.  John  L.  McLAurin.  uf 
South  Carolina.  The  minority  of  the  committee,  however,  strongly  dlssentri 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  majority  and  stated  their  views  in  a  paper  ^f 
admirable  force  and  clearness.  That  paper  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  Henrr  G. 
Turner,  who  then  represented  a  Georgia  district  in  the  House  of  Repre8»itati\«^ 
and  I  need  not  tell  those  who  knew  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  men,  &$ 
well  as  one  of  the  soundest  Democrats,  who  has  occupied  a  seat  in  that  body  t*^ 
many  years.  The  Hon.  Benton  McMillin,  of  Tennessee,  and  the  Hon.  Jose^l 
Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Turner,  %iA 
though  a  minority  of  the  whole  committee,  they  constituted  a  majority  of  i*J 
Democratic  membership.  After  reviewing  the  question  at  some  iengtli«  tl^j 
stated  their  conclusions ;  and  the  last  in  order,  though,  in  my  opinion,  the  first  \z 
importance,  of  those  conclusions  was  this: 

That  uniform  rates  of  duty,  applying  equally  to  the  products  of  all  nations.  Is  the  oti  r 
safe  policy  to  pursue,  as  it  can  give  occasion  to  no  complaints  of  unfair  trestmoit.  ^-^ 
as  must  arise  under  a  scheme  of  discriminating  duties. 

Not  only,  Mr.  President,  must  the  preferences  extended  to  the  contTBctirr 
country  by  these  trade  agreements  necessarily  involve  offensive  discriminati*-:.* 
against  all  other  countries,  but  they  must  also  in  the  very  nature  of  thini? 
limit  our  power  to  deal  with  tariff  duties  in  the  manner  which  we  may  d^  =■ 
most  equitable  to  all  sections  and  to  all  classes  of  our  own  country.  Notli'::f 
could  better  exemplify  this  essential  and  unavoidable  vice  of  such  arfangemerr? 
than  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  No  man  will  attempt  to  maintain 
before  this  Senate  that  it  is  just  and  fair  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  r.- 
repeal  the  duty  on  the  wheat  which  they  sell,  and  still  leave  a  duty  on  the  tUzr 
which  they  buy ;  but  that  unfair  and  unequal  provision  is  excused  upoc^  Cf 
ground  that  while  Canada  was  asking  us  to  open  our  markets  to  her  wheat.  ^'? 
was  not  willing  to  open  her  markets  to  our  flour,  and  thus  the  determlnatlrks  f 
n  foreign  country  to  protect  her  millers  is  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  nian!f<*-t 
injustice  which  we  are  about  to  inflict  upon  the  largest  and  the  most  deservr.: 
class  of  our  people.  All  men  admit  the  injustice,  and  I  might  well  say  tti? 
absurdity,  of  free  cattle  and  taxed  meat;  but  we  are  told  that  it  could  not  t« 
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To  that  answer  I  replied  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  the  real  reason  for  applying 
one  mle  to  the  farm  and  another  to  the  factory  is  due  to  an  apprehension  that 
the  factory  will  close  whenever  its  dividends  disappear,  whHe  they  know  that 
the  farm  must  be  cultivated  whether  it  returns  a  profit  to  its  owner  or  not,  and 
to  that  suggestion  the  Senator  from  New  York  made  this  rejoinder : 

Mr.  Preildent,  I  have  ttated  my  view  rwarding  the  ineyitabla  result  of  the  procea* 
which  la  DOW  going  on  npon  the  system  of  rood  dntles.  I  never  have  thought  that  the 
duties  which  were  Imposed  upon  farm  products  were  of  any  real  general  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  They  have  been  quite  Indifferent,  affecting  only  several  localities  here  and  there^ 
so  long  as  our  production  ran  far  ahead  of  our  consumption.  But  with  the  Increase  or 
our  cities  as  compared  with  our  farming  population  and  the  using  ud  of  our  waste  landa 
and  the  fencing  m  of  old  cattle  ranges  and  the  reduction  of  the  productive  power  of  our 
land,  we  have  about  come  to  the  point  where  the  continuance  of  those  duties,  Instead  of 
being  a  matter  of  Indifference  to  the  people  of  the  country,  would  result  In  puttln;^  up 
the  cost  of  food. 

I  am  not  arguing  the  question.  I  am  simply  stating  a  reason  why  the  farmers  should 
not  consider  that  tnis  reciprocity  arrangement  Is  doing  them  any  particular  harm,  because 
It  Is  something  that  la  sure  to  come  to  them  anyway. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton],  who  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  present  administration,  while  denying  in  one  part  of  his  speech  that 
this  bill  will  reduce  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  except  as  to  particular 
articles  and  over  limited  areas,  made  it  plain  in  another  part  of  his  speech  that 
he  agrees  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  thinking  that  the  farmers  should 
be  compelled  to  furnish  cheap  bread  and  cheap  meat  to  the  cities,  although  the 
cities  are  not  compelled  to  furnish  cheap  implements  and  cheap  clothing  to  the 
farma  He  entertained  the  Senate  with  an  interesting  historical  account  of 
governmental  control  of  food  products  and  concluded  it  with  this  declaration : 

Passing  by  many  other  Instances  of  the  Insistence  of  a  people  upon  maintaining  It* 
grain  supply,  we  may  come  to  England,  where  In  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel  turned  his  back  on 
the  policies  of  a  lifetime  and  brought  Into  Parliament  a  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  which  opened  the  markets  of  England  to  the  food  supply  of  the  world.  This 
law  became  fully  effective  in  the  year  1840. 

There  are  certain  articles  of  food  which  may  be  classed  as  luxuries  which  are  not  of 
such  vital  Importance,  but  if  the  time  Is  coming  In  the  United  States  when.  Instead  of 
cheaper  food,  the  cost  will  exceed  that  In  other  countries,  we  must  count  on  a  revoln- 
tlonary  change  which  will  not  merely  affect  our  Industrial  situation,  but  will  affect  our 
political  nituatlon  as  well.  Therefore  I  desire  now  to  enter  my  protest  acalnst  any  policy 
which  looks  to  the  maintenance  of  duties  on  the  most  essential  foods — tne  bread  and  the 
meat  which  the  people  eat — when  the  home  supply  shall  prove  Insufficient.  Such  a  policy, 
to  my  mind.  Is  little  short  of  suicidal.  Progress  and  prosperity  alike  are  impossible 
without  an  abundant  food  supply. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  knows  as  well  ns  I  do,  and  I  regret  that 
he  did  not  have  the  candor  to  say  so  to  the  Senate,  thnn  when  **  Sir  Robert  Peel 
turned  his  back  on  the  |K)llcies  of  a  lifetime  and  opened  the  markets  of  England 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  world/'  he  also  opened  the  markets  of  England  to  the 
factory  products  of  all  the  world.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  his  political 
associates  are  ready  to  propose  as  the  law  of  the  United  States  the  same  kind 
of  a  bill  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  through  the  British  Parliament,  I  am 
ready  to  join  them ;  but,  sir,  I  will  never  agree  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  Peel 
to  the  farms  and  apply  the  doctrine  of  Henry  Clay  to  the  factories  of  this 
country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  the  opinions  of  the  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Root],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  consideration,  I  have  another  authority  which,  with  all  deference  to 
them,  is  more  controlling  than  anything  which  they  have  said.  In  March,  1910,, 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  I  do  not  have  the  honor  of  a  personal  ac- 
qualntance  with  the  members  of  that  commission,  but  we  must  assume  that 
they  possessed  a  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work,  or  else  they  would  not  have  been 
selected  for  it  by  the  legislature  of  that  ancient  Commonwealth,  and  If  more- 
were  needed  to  attest  their  character  and  standing,  it  could  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  has  thought  that  report  of 
sufficient  Importance  to  have  it  printed  as  a  public  document  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  Interesting  in  many  respects,  but  for  the  purpose  which 
I  have  In  hand  this  afternoon  I  need  only  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  coantry  to  that  particular  part  of  it  which  advocates  Canadian  reci- 
procity as  a  mesns  of  reducing  the  cost  of  farm  products.  This  report  does  not 
call  them  farm  products,  nor  did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  when  he  was  denouncing 
every  law  which  might  increase  their  cost.  This  report,  like  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  refers  to  these  articles  as  food  products,  because  that  will  not  make  the 
matter  so  plain  or  so  repugnant  to  the  fanner ;  bat  they  are  fftrm  products  none 
the  leas,  and  whether  we  employ  one  description  or  the  other,  the  fact  remains 
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elude  that  whatever  may  be  the  denials  or  protestations  here,  such  is  its  poi^ 
pose,  and  I  think  I  can  also  demonstrate  that  such  will  be  its  effect.  I  shall 
not  ask  the  Senate,  and  I  shall  not  ask  the  country,  to  accept  my  statemeot 
as  to  the  object  of  this  legislation;  but  I  can  fully  establish  what  I  have 
averred  against  it  at  least  in  that  respect,  by  what  its  own  proponents  and 
supporters  have  said  in  its  behalf.  I  will  first  present  what  was  aaid  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message  transmitting  this  agreement  to 
CJongress.  In  that  document  he  assumed,  as  a  matter  not  in  doubt,  that  the 
agreement  was  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  specifically  stated 
where  the  reduction  was  to  be  expected  in  these  words : 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  must  necessarily  be  chiefly  confined  in  its  effect  on  the  co«t 
of  living  to  food  and  forest  products.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  clothing  as  aifected 
by  duty  on  textiles  and  their  raw  materials,  so  much  mooted,  is  not  within  the  soock'  ot 
an  agreement  with  Canada,  because  she  raises  comparatively  few  wool  sheep,  ana  ter 
textile  manufactures  are  unimportant. 

The  President  there  plainly  indicates  that,  so  far  as  this  treaty  is  expected 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  it  was  intended  to  make  the  reduction  on  farm  and 
forest  products.  In  the  same  message,  and  preceding  what  I  have  Jast  read, 
the  President  also  says : 

I  do  not  wish  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  food 
products  will  greatly,  and  at  once  reduce  their  cost  to  the  people  of  this  countir.  llor«- 
over,  the  present  small  amount  of  Canadian  surplus  for  export,  as  compared  with  tUt 
of  our  production  and  consumption,  would  make  the  reduction  gradual. 

Thus  we  have  not  only  the  distinct  admission  that  whatever  effect  this  treaty 
will  produce  upon  the  cost  of  living  will  be  confined  to  farm  and  forest  prod- 
ucts, but  we  also  have  the  distinct  assertion  that  though  the  reduction  will  not 
be  great  and  immediate  it  will  be  gradual  and  permanent  It  is  true  that  after 
the  farmers  of  the  country  rose  up  in  angry  protest  against  this  injustice  the 
President  has  somewhat  modified  that  opinion,  and  he  now  declares,  or  in  his 
latest  speech  delivered  at  Indianapolis  he  declared,  that  the  reciprocity  agree 
ment  will  produce  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  in  his  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  addre^ 
to  the  Senate,  goes  even  beyond  the  President's  message  and  seeks  to  jnstify  ttl^ 
effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  farm  products.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  attempt  tv 
Justify  it  by  an  argument,  but  he  declares  that  the  public  mind  Is  so  fixed  in  if» 
determination  to  have  cheap  food  that  Congress  would  be  compelled  to  respor*! 
to  that  demand  in  some  other  bill  if  this  one  had  never  been  submitted  to  *:5. 
Frankly  admitting  that  the  tariff  on  agricultural  products  has  not  heretofore 
been  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  farmer,  he  boldly  declares  that  as  we  have  d<*v 
reached  a  stage  in  our  national  development  where  tariff  duties  will  enhaD<v 
the  price  of  agricultural  products,  they  must  be  repealed,  so  as  to  prevent  tha' 
result.  In  order  that  all  who  hear  me  or  who  may  read  what  I  am  saying  c^* 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  New  York  thinks  on  this  precise  qnestion.  I 
will  read  an  extract  from  that  part  of  the  speech  in  which  he  discussed  it.  Th'* 
is  what  he  said : 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  further  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  of  this  law  apon  t^* 
farmer.  If  I  were  at  home,  I  would  say  It  In  private  conversation  to  my  fiarmer  fr>' •* 
about  me  in  the  country,  and  that  Is  this :  The  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  farm  proda^  i 
between  this  country  and  Canada,  while  it  will  In  a  technical  sense,  a  strict  sense.  ^' 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  nevertheless  was  inevitable:  and  If  It  did  t< 
come  In  this  bill.  It  would  come  in  its  own  way  by  ordinary  tariff  legislation. 

No  one  can  mistake,  no  one  ought  so  to  blind  himself  as  to  mistake,  the  changed  fee'.'r: 
of  the  people  of  this  country  regarding  the  tariff  as  exhibited  by  the  election  or  last  f: 
and  not  only  by  the  election  of  last  fall,  but  exhibited  In  10,000  expressions  all  over  '^ 
country    and    exhibited    in    the   highest    degree    by    the    possibility    of    this    reclpnxt 
arrangement. 

No  one  may  suppose  that  this  arrangement  could  be  made  by  the  President,  carr^' 
through  the  House,  certain  of  passage  here  in  the  Senate,  if  there  were  not  a  great  pu'  ' 
opinion  behind  it.  What  we  say  here  is  of  little  consequence.  Our  arguments  do  c<^ 
advance  or  retard  It.     It  is  moving  along  with  a  public  opinion  behind  It. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  one  here  who  believes  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  t\::' 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  until  another  revolution  of  sentiment  has  eome.  «t 
permit  the  cost  of  their  living  to  be  Increased  by  the  Imposition  of  a  duty  on  ordtoArv 
foodstuffs. 

At  this  point  in  his  speech  I  interrupted  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  ast 
Why  the  people  should  demand  untaxed  food  any  more  than  untaxed  clothing  a* 
the  one  was  no  more  a  necessary  of  life  than  the  other,  and  he  answered  :r 
these  words : 

i  Clothing  does  stand  on  a  little  different  footing  with  regard  to  the  general  pr!acip>> 

because  it  is  an  Illustration  of  the  original  idea  that  it  was  deshrable  for  the  eovntTy  ta 
have  manufactures. 
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particular  classes.  I  shall  perhaps  have  something  to  say  later  about  those 
8i)ecial  benefits  which  he  says  it  will  confer  on  particular  classes,  but  in  this 
connection  1  shall  only  lay  before  the  Senate  what  he  says  as  to  its  purpose 
and  its  effect  with  reference  to  the  price  of  farm  products.  Here  is  a  part  of 
what  he  wrote: 

Removal  of  the  present  daty  on  Canadian  agricultural  products  can  not  but  work 
toward  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  liYing.  To  a  yery  mucn  greater  degree  than  moat 
people  think  does  the  supply  and  demand  for  products  of  the  soil  influence  the  price  of 
general  commodities.  Cheap  wheat  and  oats  and  corn  mean  not  only  cheap  beef  and 
pork,  but  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  textiles  and  steel  and  every  other  kind  of  manufac- 
ture in  whose  cost  of  production  wages  are  the  chief  factor.  Wheat  at  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  and  com  at  70  cents  mean  high  wages,  and  liigh  wages  mean  a  high  cost  of 
production.  Get  down  the  original  cost  of  what  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  the  price  of 
I  he  other  necessities  of  life  will  soon  enough  fall  into  line. 

This  writer  thus  lays  the  whole  scheme  bare  and  makes  it  evident  to  even 
the  dullest  man  that  the  program  is  to  first  reduce  the  price  of  farm  products 
and  then  to  reduce  the  wages  of  industrial  labor.  They  expect  to  pacify  the 
laborer  by  showing  him  that  he  will  take  as  much  from  the  farmer  when  he 
purchases  these  agricultural  commodities  as  the  manufacturer  will  take  from 
him  by  a  reduction  of  his  wages  and  therefore  he  will  lose  nothing  in  the  end. 
In  the  closing  paragraph  of  this  same  article  the  writer  not  only  declares  that 
the  object  of  this  treaty  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  farm  products,  but  he  answers 
the  farmer's  remonstrance  against  it  with  a  sneer  and  dismisses  it  with  the 
statement  that  *'  the  question  is  too  big  to  be  settled  for  the  benefit  of  any  one 
section  or  part  of  the  country."  This  declaration  is  so  novel  and  so  brutal  in  its 
candor  that  I  want  the  Senate  to  hear  it.    This  is  his  language : 

That  is  exactly  the  object  of  this  proposed  recioroclty  treaty  with  Its  provision  for 
th«  free  importation  of  Canadian  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  into  the  United  Stataa.  By 
our  farmers,  naturally,  the  Idea  of  Canadian  competition  with  what  they  raise  is  not 
at  all  liked,  but  the  question  Is  too  big  to  be  settled  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  section 
or  part  of  the  country.  The  time  has  come  In  the  development  of  this  country  when  the 
products  of  the  soil  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  fast-growmg  popula- 
tion  and  the  necessity  for  opening  the  doors  to  the  products  of  other  countries  has  oecome 
urgent.  It  Is  the  only  way  In  which  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  can  be  stopped.  And 
until  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  Is  stopped — not  for  six  months  or  a  year,  but  In  such 
a  way  as  to  make  It  evident  that  the  check  Is  permanent — the  root  of  the  trouble  remains 
and  sustained  financial  recovery  Is  Impossible. 

THB  PRICE  OF  FABIC  PBODUCTS. 

Against  this  accumulated  evidence  that  our  cities  and  our  industrial  centers 
are  seeking  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  by  reducing  the  prices  which  they  must 
pay  for  farm  products,  some  Senators  have  opposed  the  naked  assertion  that 
tariff  duties  do  not  and  can  not  affect  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
shortest,  and  perhaps  the  best,  answer  I  could  make  to  that  argument  would  be 
to  say  that  if  a  tariff  can  not  help  the  fanner  to  realise  a  higher  price  for  his 
products  when  he  sells  them,  then  it  will  not  compel  the  consumer  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  them  when  he  buys  them,  and  it  is  absolutely  without  effect 
either  upon  the  producer  or  the  consumer.  Surely,  sir,  the  American  Congress 
will  not  waste  its  time  in  striving  to  repeal  a  tariff  duty  which  does  not  consti- 
tute a  tax  upon  any  consumer  or  afford  a  protection  to  any  producer.  If  It 
taxes  no  consumer,  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  required  to  insist  upon  its  re- 
lieal;  and  if  it  protects  no  producer,  the  Republican  Party  should  not  insist 
upon  its  continuance.  But,  Mr.  President,  conclusive  as  that  answer  would  be, 
I  choose  to  meet  the  question  in  a  different  way ;  and  I  will  show  that  while  the 
price  of  some  agricultural  products  can  not  be  increased  by  a  tariff  duty,  the 
price  of  others  can  be,  and  In  making  this  argument  I  will  not  contravene  any- 
thing which  intelligent  Democrats  have  ever  said  on  that  question. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  all  Democrats  have  contended  that  no  tariff  duty 
can  affect  the  price  of  some  agricultural  products ;  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
some  Democrats  have  contended  that  no  tariff  duty  can  affect  the  price  of  any 
agricultural  product  The  latter  view,  however,  has  never  been  accepted  by  our 
liarty  as  a  whole,  or  by  individual  Democrats  of  average  intelligence.  No  man 
doubts  that  the  price  of  wool  is  enhanced  by  a  tariff  duty ;  no  man  doubts  that 
the  price  of  sugar  is  enhanced  by  a  tariff  duty ;  no  man  doubts  that  the  price  of 
rice  is  enhanced  by  a  tariff  duty ;  no  man  doubts  that  the  price  of  hides  would 
be  enhanced  by  a  tariff  duty ;  nor  can  any  man  who  studies  the  question  in  all  its 
phases  doubt  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  now  enhanced  by  a  tariff  duty.  No 
sensible  Democrat  has  ever  supposed  that  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of 
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the  same.    I  ask  the  special  attention  of  all  Senators  to  that  portion  of  the 
report  which  I  will  now  read: 

Massachnsetts  comes  far  from  feeding  Itself.  In  consequence  of  our  extremely  small 
percentage  of  agricultural  workers  and  the  excess  of  population  In  proportton  to  araila- 
ble  farm  land,  the  State  is  mainly  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  Its  food  supply. 

If,  then,  we  are  sure  to  buy  from  two- thirds  to  five-sixths  of  our  food  from  producers 
at  a  distance;  if  by  no  possibility  we  can  get  whatever  advantage  might  arise  from  reiy* 
Ing  on  our  own  farmers  to  come  anywhere  near  feeding  us,  no  obligation  prevents  us 
from  seeking  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  available,  unless  it  be  found  among  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations  of  the  tariff  system. 

But  the  tariff  was  never  meant  to  apply  seriously  to  the  food  of  the  people,  save  for 
the  development  of  such  industries  as  the  growing  of  fruit  In  Florida  or  beeta  for  suear 
in  the  West.  From  the  first  it  was  designed  to  create  and  preserve  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  odium  of  the  com  laws  needf  but  be  suggested  to  show  how  obnoxiooa  wodM 
be  a  serious  tax  on  food.  If  we  have  reached  the  point  where  it  is  of  real  importance  to 
us  to  have  the  product  of  the  farms  of  the  North  as  well  as  that  of  the  farms  of  the 
West,  no  tariff  hindrance  can  be  endured. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  relatively  considerable  part  of  the  product  of  oar  Ma«^- 
chusetts  agriculture  now  marketed  and  not  consumed  on  the  farm  would  come  In  coci- 
petition  with  foreign  produce  were  our  markets  opened  to  all  comers. 

So  the  Massachusetts  farmer  has  nothing  to  lose  from  such  a  course,  bnt,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  much  to  gain.  Our  physical  limitations  and  the  competition  of  mill  and  fac- 
tory for  the  available  help  make  it  sure  that  he  can  at  best  not  more  than  furnish  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  our  food.  His  nearness  to  the  market  makes  It  certain  no  remote 
competitor  can  undersell  him  on  that  part  of  our  food  which  he  can  moat  profltaMj 
produce. 

As  to  the  rest  he  will  benefit  in  common  with  all  other  consumers.  He  has  as  much  tn 
gain  as  anybody  from  the  grain  that  will  henceforward  in  ever-growing  flood  come  from 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  Canadian  northwest.  It  will  feed  his  poultry  and  fatten  bis 
cattle.  It  will  help  revive  the  dairy,  which  ought  to  be  his  mainstay ;  will  nuike  it 
cheaper  for  him  to  work  the  market  garden,  and  will  develop  the  orchard. 

Extension  of  Canadian  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  manufacture  is.  In  oar  belief,  for 
the  present  out  of  the  question.  The  forces  now  dominant  in  Canada  would  not  listen 
to  any  proposition  that  would  endanger  her  growing  industries,  and  there  Is  no  rea5<  o 
why  they  should.  It  is  not  for  the  united  States,  the  majority  of  whose  citizens  are 
confident  of  the  worth  of  the  protective  system  in  developing  manufactures,  to  besrudxt 
her  neighbor  the  benefits  of  this  same  system. 

There  was  a  time  when  Canada  might  have  been  willing  to  have  ner  textiles  made  in 
Manchester,  England,  or  Manchester,  N.  H.  That  time  has  passed.  We  are  not  Ilkeir 
again  to  get  on  a  footing  where  a  bargain  is  possible  until  the  Canadian  factories  feel 
equal  to  self-reliance.  Meanwhile  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  amlcaMc 
relations,  under  which  each  party  can  from  time  to  time  make  concessions  and  extend  re- 
ciprocal relations  without  loss  of  either  advantages  or  of  dignity,  as  has  recently  beco 
so  admirably  illustrated. 

These  will  at  least  not  be  discouraged  if  we  can  make  it  possible  for  our  people  to  bcj 
their  food  in  the  cheapest  market.  If  Canada  chances  to  profit  by  supplying  our  needs  to 
some  small  extent,  so  much  the  better  both  for  Canada  and  for  ourselves.  Bat  there  !t 
no  reason  why  we  should  restrict  our  new  purchases  to  Canada.  If  Mexico,*  or  Argen- 
tina, or  Australasia  can  help  us  out,  let  us  turn  to  them  as  well. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  distinct  and  unequivocal  declaration  in  fax  or 
of  cheap  food  products,  and  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  is  recom- 
mended as  a  first  step  toward  procuring  them.  The  gentlemen  who  wrote  that 
report  were  under  no  political  temptation  to  conceal  their  object  or  to  paltpf 
with  their  constituents  in  any  double  sense  about  it.  They  were  apeaklni;  for 
a  State  whose  rural  population  is  but  an  inconsiderable  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  plainly  avow  their  purpose  and  point  out  the  way 
to  accomplish  it.  They  did,  It  Is  true,  offer  some  consolation  to  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  by  assuring  them  that  they  would  share  the  general  benefit 
which  Canadian  reciprocity  would  bring  to  that  State  through  the  lower  prlr-e^ 
at  which  they  could  obtain  certain  farm  products  which  the  necessity  of  their 
situation  now  compels  them  to  buy  from  their  brother  fanners  of  the  West. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  have  listened  closely  to  what  I  have  just 
read  that  these  Massachusetts  advocates  of  cheap  living  are  not  content  with 
the  lower  price  of  farm  products  which  Canadian  reciprocity  promises  them. 
but  they  look  beyond  Canada  to  Mexico,  to  Argentina,  and  even  to  far-off  Aiv- 
tralia.  Her  citizens  have  grown  rich  by  taxing  the  8hoes»  the  hats,  and  the 
clothes  of  the  American  farmer,  but  Massachusetts  now  declares  with  an 
arrogant  selfishness  that  the  Government  must  allow  them  to  bay  their  farm 
products  in  the  cheapest  markets  of  the  world,  though  she  would  still  deny  th^ 
American  farmer  the  right  to  buy  his  manufactured  goods  under  the  saw^^ 
conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  tender  one  more  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of 
this  agreement  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  farm  products,  and  this  witness  Is  one 
who  views  the  question  purely  from  an  Industrial  standpoint  A  recent  Issoe 
of  Harper's  Weekly  printed  an  article  on  "  The  Business  Side  of  Reciprocity,* 
contributed  by  Mr.  Franklin  Escher,  In  which  he  cordially  indorses  this  pro- 
posal and  enumerates  its  general  benefits,  as  well  as  its  special  benellts  ID 
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he  contradicts  it  by  what  follows  it  immediately  and  in  the  same  fientence  when 
he  declared  that — 

A«  long  as  the  moremeDt  toward  mAnnfacturlng  and  away  from  the  farms  continuei^ 
and  the  supply  of  farm  laborers  Is  reduced  a  contiDuance  of  high  prices  for  farm  products 
la  InaTltahie. 

Thns  in  one  breath  the  President  says  that  no  conditions  here  can  affect  the 
prices  of  farm  products,  and  in  the  next  breath  he  says  that  th««  essentially 
iocttl  relation  between  mnnufacturiniir  and  farm  labor  renders  "  a  continuance 
of  high  prices  for  farm  products  inevitable.**  But  irreconcilable  as  these  two 
statements  are  they  are  not  the  only  nor  the  most  palpable  contradictions  in  the 
paragraph  which  1  have  read  from  the  Presidents  Chicago  speech.  In  the  sen- 
tence which  follows  that  on  which  I  have  just  commented,  the  President  ex- 
presses his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  reciprocity  on  the  priccH  of  farm  products 
in  language  which  can  only  mean  that  he  expects  and  Intends  for  this  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  their  price.  Now  listen  to  this  declaration,  which  is  a  most  re- 
markable one  in  view  of  the  President's  preceding  statement  that  "  the  cost  of 
fiirm  products  is  determined  by  the  world's  supply  and  not  by  local  conditions 
of  tariff  or  otherwise."    He  says: 

But  I  do  think  that  reciprocity  will  enlarge  the  reitervolr  or  the  supply  of  farm 
products  for  our  people,  and  thus  prevent  any  undue  enhancement  of  the  prices  beyond 
the  present  standard. 

In  this  sentence  the  President  expressly  declares  that  he  expects  to  affect  the 
price  of  farm  products  in  this  country,  not  by  some  influence  operating  on  the 
markets  of  the  world,  but  by  creating  a  reservoir  in  Canada  from  which  our 
people  may  draw  and  thus  prevent  prices  rising  above  their  present  level. 
Could  there  be  a  clearer  or  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  fact  that  American 
prices  can  be  reduced,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  can  be  prevented  from  rising, 
by  an  arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada?  In  view  of  the 
President's  candid  statement  as  to  the  operation  of  this  treaty  on  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  will  any  man  hereafter  deny  that  such  is  its  purpose? 

Rat  the  direct  conflict  which  the  closing  sentence  of  this  paragraph  raises  with 
what  the  President  had  said  in  the  preceding  sentences,  is  not  what  will  most 
vitally  concern  the  American  farmer.  The  thought  which  this  last  sentence  will 
4Uost  deofily  Impress  uixm  his  mind  is  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  deliberately  planning  to  create  a  reservoir  of  agricultural 
products  in  Canada  which  will  make  it  Impossible  for  the  price  of  agricultural 
prodacts  in  the  United  States  to  rise,  even  though  the  natural  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand  with  us  should  call  for  that  result.  There  shall  be  no  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  agricultural  products  to  correspond  with  the  constantly 
increasing  value  of  land ;  there  shall  be  no  increase  In  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  to  meet  the  advancing  wages  of  farm  labor ;  there  shall  be  no  increase 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  products  to  provide  for  an  ascending  scale  of  farm 
comforts  and  for  the  better  education  of  the  farmer's  children.  The  price  of 
everything  the  farmer  must  buy  may  rise  under  the  malignant  Influence  of  au- 
la wfnl  combinations  or  under  the  unjust  rates  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  the 
farmer  must  meet  these  new  charges  upon  his  land  and  his  labor  by  an  in- 
creased production  because  he  shall  not  enjoy  an  increase  in  the  price  of  his 
prodacta 

T'nder  the  mysterious  providence  of  God — a  providence  which  I  do  not  compre- 
hend bat  to  which  I  submit  with  reverence — ^the  seasons  rary  with  Uie  years 
and  the  farmer's  crops  vary  with  the  setisons.  When  the  rains  and  the  sonshtne 
are  so  apportioned  that  every  fleld  brings  forth  an  abundant  harvest,  the  price 
of  agricultural  products  will  fail  under  the  greatly  increased  production,  thus 
diminishing  Uie  farmer's  gain;  and  when  onpropltous  seasons  bring  flood  or 
drought,  or  early  frost,  and  the  land  yields  grudgingly,  the  short  crop  will  fetch 
a  better  price,  thus  diminishing  the  farmer's  los&  That  is  the  great  law  of 
sui>p]y  and  demand,  which  the  farmer  can  not  escape  and  from  which  he  does 
not  ask  to  be  relieved.  He  Is  willing  to  suffer  its  losses  if  he  Is  permitted  to 
enjoy  its  gains.  But,  sir,  this  scheme  to  create  a  Canadian  reservoir  is  designed 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  that  economic  law  whenever  it  would  neutralize  the 
farmer's  losses  in  consequence  of  his  diminished  production;  though  it  will  oper- 
ate without  hindrance  to  neutralize  his  gain  from  an  Increased  production. 
T'nder  our  present  conditions  a  small  crop  will  invariably  call  for  an  increase 
of  price  beyond  the  present  standard,  and  this  Increase  of  price  would  compen- 
siire  the  farmer  in  some  degree  for  a  diminished  production.    Indeed,  sir,  there 
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agricultural  products  which  renders  their  price  less  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  a  tariff  duty  than  the  products  of  a  Victory ;  and  whatever  w<^  have  said  on 
that  subject  has  been  based  upon  the  fact  that  as  to  certain  agricultural  products 
the  ratio  of  our  production  to  our  consumption  was  such  as  to  leave  an  immense 
surplus  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  market  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
price  of  the  entire  crop  was  controlled  by  the  price  of  the  large  surplus  which  it 
was  necessary  to  export.  The  principle  involved  in  that  contention  was  sound 
then  and  it  is  sound  now ;  but  there  has  been  such  a  radical  change  in  the  ratio 
of  our  production  to  our  consumption  that  the  argument  based  upon  it  is  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  case.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  recognize  this  change 
in  conditions  as  fully  as  I  do,  and  they  predicate  their  whole  argum^it  in  favor 
of  free  farm  products  upon  the  very  ground  that  the  increase  in  our  agricoltural 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  our  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

I  understand  as  well  as  anybody  that  no  tariff  duty  can  affect  the  price  of 
upland  cotton,  which  is  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  because  we  produce  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  world's  cotton  crop  and  export  more  tiian  60  iier  cent  of 
what  we  produce.  With  our  exports  practically  double  our  consumption,  the  price 
of  the  whole  crop  must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  export  price.  Neither 
could  any  tariff  duty  affect  the  price  of  com,  except  under  the  most  extraor- 
dinary conditions,  because  we  produce  75  per  cent  of  the  world's  crop,  and  we 
could  easily  spare  more  for  export  than  the  world  is  now  ready  to  take  from  u». 
But,  sir,  outside  of  these  two  great  crops,  the  price  of  almost  every  other  agri- 
cultural product  can  be  and  will  be  affected  by  a  tariff.  The  effect  on  some  will 
be  confined  to  a  limited  territory  and  the  effect  on  others  will  be  slight,  but  the 
price  of  all  will  be  influenced  at  some  place  or  in  some  degree  by  a  tariff  doty. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  given  the  sanction  of  his  great  name 
to  the  contention  that  the  price  of  farm  products  is  fixed  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  can  not  therefore  be  affected  by  any  law  of  our  Congress.  I  believe 
that  I  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  open  mind  that  the  very  argnmeot 
which  the  President  has  made  on  that  question  really  establishes  the  opposite 
of  what  he  intended,  and  since  he  is  the  author  of  this  agreement,  as  well  as  its 
most  distinguished  advocate,  if  I  can  show  that  his  own  argument  supports  my 
contention  I  can  then  well  afford  to  pretermit  an  answer  to  my  lesser  critics. 

In  his  Chicago  speech  President  Taft  replies  with  spirit,  but  still  with  a  be- 
coming dignity,  to  those  who  have  accused  him  of  making  inconsistent  anns- 
ments.  He  met  the  accusation  in  what  I  am  sure  he  considered  a  fair  way,  and 
so  that  the  Senate  may  Judge  whether  his  answer  was  sufficient,  I  will  read  it 
and  then  attempt  to  analyze  it.    This  is  what  he  said : 

I  have  been  attaclced  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  elsewhere  as  occnpyinf;  an  inc*^ 
sistent  position.  It  has  been  said  that  I  have  urRed  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  tj^ 
idea  of  lowering  the  coat  of  living  on  the  one  hnnd,  and  then  have  asserted  that  tiit 
farmers  would  not  be  injured  by  reduction  in  the  price  at  which  they  seU  their  produ'^*a 
on  the  other  hand.  It  is  asked.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  on  the  one  hani 
and  maintain  the  nresent  prices  of  farm  products  on  the  other?  My  own  Impreaslon  ^ 
that  the  cost  of  farm  products  is  determined  by  the  world's  supply,  and  not  \gj  local 
conditions  of  tariff  or  otherwise,  and  that  as  Iouk  as  the  movement  toward  manQfacti- 
ini;  and  away  from  the  farms  continues  and  the  supply  of  farm  laborers  Is  reduced  t 
continuance  of  h^h  prices  for  farm  products  is  inevitable.  But  I  do  think  that  redpr'^ 
ity  will  enlarge  the  reserroir  or  the  supply  of  farm  products  for  our  people,  and  th-« 
prevent  undue  enhancement  of  prices  beyond  the  present  standard. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  by  the  attentive  reader  that  the  Presid^it  d*^--* 
not  there  deny  that  he  has  urged  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  the  Idea  "t 
lowering  the  cost  of  living,  or  that  he  has  asserted  that  the  farmers  will  not  be 
injured  by  a  reduction  in  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  their  products.  lDdee«l 
he  inferentially  admits  having  made  both  statements  by  endeavoring  to  sbf^w 
that  they  are  not  inconsistent;  and  in  his  attempt  to  do  that  he  has  Dtterc^ 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  contradictions  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  '. 
great  man  in  quick  succession.  "  My  own  impression,"  says  the  President,  *"  < 
that  the  cost  of  farm  products  is  determined  by  the  world's  supply,  and  not  iy 
local  conditions  of  tariff  or  otherwise."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  tt- 
President  that  he  stated  that  as  an  impression,  for  he  thus  exempts  himsv.f 
from  a  criticism  which  he  would  otherwise  have  invited.  Had  he  stated  It  as  a 
matured  opinion  or  as  a  conviction,  he  would  have  convinced  all  men  who  under 
;3tand  the  question  that  he  had  arrived  at  his  conclusion  either  without  a  fr/. 
knowledge  of  the  facts  or  else  by  an  illogical  process  of  reasoning.  It  Is  al5»^ 
fortunate  for  the  President  that  he  stated  that  merely  as  an  impression,  becaii^ 
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knowledge  that  the  difference  between  prices  In  Canada  and  prices  In  the  United 
States  disappeared.    I  will  read  this  extract  from  Mr.  Ward's  report: 

Here  the  ipedal  operation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy  Is  worthy  of  note.  Super- 
flcially,  it  la  aald  that  the  marketa  of  Europe  regulate  for  agricultural  productions  the 
markets  of  this  continent*  and  that  the  duty  remitted  on  Canadian  products  was  ft 
earing  to  the  pockets  of  our  people,  but  the  products  of  Canada  and  our  relative  posi- 
tion and  requirements  are  such  that  the  United  States  possess,  to  some  extent,  ft 
monopoly  of  the  Canadian  market  as  purchasers  of  the  products  of  the  field.  For  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  the  coarse  grains,  and  certain  kinds  of  lumber  we  constitute  for 
Canada  the  only  market  worthy  of  naming,  and  the  wheat  of  Canada,  from  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  our  aies,  was  largely  sold  to  us  before  the  treaty.  Of  the  large  amount 
of  wheat  received  at  Toronto,  the  metropolis  of  upper  Canada,  in  1859 — ^the  last  year 
of  which  we  possess  any  authentic  statistics  on  the  subject  which  liave  been  published — 
00I7  2  per  cent  were  sent  via  the  St  Lawrence,  the  rest  having  been  received  at  Osweg» 
and  other  American  ports,  and  that  the  duties— of  20  per  cent — were  In  effect  paid  by  tne- 
Canadians  prior  to  the  treaty  is  incontrovertibly  estaollshed  by  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  commerce,  appointed  by  the  legislative  sssembly  of  Canada  in  1858,  testi- 
fying thst  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  discriminating  duties  on  grain  Imported  into  Great 
Britain  was  **  to  depreciate  the  value  of  all  articles  grown  or  produced  In  Canada  20  per 
cent  under  the  value  of  like  articles  grown  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
difference  in  value  continued  up  to  the  year  1854 — the  year  of  the  treaty — a  period  of 
nearly  nine  years." 

Mr.  President,  the  equilibrium  of  prices  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  followed  the  treaty  of  1S54  might  have  been  brought  about  In  either  one 
of  three  wuy&  It  might  have  come  through  a  rise  In  their  prices  equal  to  the 
full  difference ;  or  it  might  have  come  through  a  fall  In  our  prices  equal  to  the 
full  difference;  or  It  might  have  come  by  their  prices  rising  and  our  prices 
falling  until  they  met.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  law  of  1854  exerted  a  much 
larger  influence  over  prices  In  Canada  than  it  did  over  prices  in  the  United 
States;  and  I  think  so  because  their  production  was  at  that  time  so  very  small 
as  compared  with  ours  that  an  Influence  which  would  scarcely  have  made  Itself 
felt  at  all  in  the  price  of  our  great  crop  would  have  been  very  potential  over 
the  price  of  their  small  crop.  But,  sir,  even  If  the  price  equilibrium  of  that 
time  was  brought  about  entirely  by  a  rise  in  Canadian  prices,  no  rational  man 
could  expect  the  same  result  to  ensue  under  this  treaty,  because  the  Canadian 
agricultural  surplus  now  is  almost  as  large  as  ours  In  bushels  and  Is  a  very 
much  larger  per  cent  of  the  crop.  I  am  therefore  absolutely  certain  that  the 
effect  of  this  agreement  will  be  to  elevate  the  price  of  farm  products  In  Canada 
and  to  depress  their  price  in  the  United  States  until  a  common  level  Is  estab- 
lished. 

AV  INJUSTICE  TO  ▲GBIOVLTUBB. 

Who  wUl  proflt  by  the  losses  which  this  btU  will  entail  our  farmers? 
On  April  28,  1848,  the  House  of  Representatives  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  then  pending  before  that  body 
and  asked  for  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  It.  Under  date  of  May  1,  1848, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  complied  with  the  request  of  the  House, 
and  in  his  letter  he  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  classes  who,  it  was  understood 
at  the  time,  would  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  Canadian  reciprocity.  In  that 
letter  he  says : 

Very  great  sd vantages  would  accrue  to  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  the  New  England  States,  and  to 
Jersey  City,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  the  States  of  the  Northwest 
and  all  others  that  ahlp  any  of  their  products  from  any  of  the  ports  on  the  lake*, 
whether  bion^t  into  those  ports  by  wagona.  railroads,  rivers,  or  canals.  The  tolls 
of  our  railroads  and  canals  would  be  increased,  and  the  Inislness  of  our  lake  and  other 
ports  augmented,  and  especially  in  the  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey 
City.  l%e  trade  with  the  Canadaa  would  be  greatly  increased.  Indeed,  nearly  all  or 
the  articles  specified  in  the  bill  exported  from  the  greater  part  of  Canada  to  foreign 
coan tries  would  bs  brought  through  our  ports,  and  the  imports  to  Canada  from  all  tine 
world  would  aoon  nearly  all  be  carried  through  the  ssme  channel ;  whilst  oor  own  mano- 
factum,  to  complete  cargoes  and  assortments,  would  often  be  purchased  for  coosump* 
tlon  In  Canada  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  under  the  present  syitem.  Indeed,  under 
such  a  system,  as  the  products  of  Canada  might  Increase  from  time  to  time,  nearly  the 
whole  surplus  exported  sbroad  would  be  carried  upon  our  rivers,  railroads,  and  canals — 
upon  our  cars,  boats,  and  vessels — stored  and  sold,  and  shipped  from  our  cities — grsatly 
improving  our  commerce  and  navlKation,  IncreaslDv  our  tonua^e,  and  invigorating  nearly 
every  branch  of  American  industry. 

The  part  of  the  letter  which  I  have  Just  read  was  followed  by  a  reply  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  adoption  of  that  measure  would  require  us  to  extend 
Its  privileges  to  other  nations  with  which  we  had  treaties  containing  the  most- 
fa  vored-na  tlon  clause,  and  the  letter  closes  with  this  paragraph : 

In  conclusion,  this  department  would  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  recommend  the 
Immediate  adoption  of  the  measure  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  so  as  to  enable  oor 
merchants,  traders,  and  navigators  and  other  indtiBtrfous  cltlcens,  as  wi^Il  as  States  and 
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are  wise  men  who  hold  that  a  short  crop  is  not  always  a  misfortune,  for  Dot 
only  does  a  short  crop  always  command  a  larger  price  per  bushel  or  per  pound. 
and  thus  compensate  to  some  extent  for  a  smaller  number  of  bushels  or  pounds. 
but  its  influence  always  projects  itself  into  the  following  year,  and  not  infre- 
quently into  the  third  year.  That  happens  because  the  smaller  crop  carries  over 
a  smaller  surplus,  and  that  smaller  surplus  results  in  a  higher  price  It  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  whenever  n  small  surplus  exerts  an  influence  over  the  pru^ 
of  any  given  article  for  three  years  in  succession  the  losses  of  the  farmer  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  All  of  this,  however,  they  now  propose  to  change,  and 
under  this  new  and  cruel  dispensation  our  farmers  may  still  see  their  fat  ye^ire 
made  lean  by  lower  prices,  but  they  can  never  hope  to  see  their  lean  years  m:ide 
fat  by  higher  prices. 

PRICE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  WILL  FALL. 

If  there  are  those  in  the  Senate  who  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  th€Pr»»«: 
^ent  that  a  Canadian  reservoir  will  affect  the  price  of  agricultural  prodn<^H 
I  think  I  can  satisfy  them  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  even  greiiei 
than  the  President  has  said  it  would,  and  I  can  do  so  by  showing  that  such  \vh 
the  effect  of  a  former  law.  In  1854  the  United  States  entered  into  an  agre*^ 
ment  with  Canada,  which  looked  principally  to  a  settlement  of  the  flsherie^  dK 
pute  and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River ;  but  it  also  included  n-i'- 
rocal  free  trade  in  a  few  articles.  That  treaty  was  re^sted  by  some  upon  tbf 
ground  that  it  would  injure  our  farmers ;  but  It  was  contended  then,  Just  as  it  :< 
contended  now,  that  such  a  fear  was  wholly  unfounded.  Over  the  protect  "f 
those  interested  in  agriculture,  though  that  protest  was  nothing  like  so  empb ri- 
as  the  present  one,  that  agreement  was  concluded,  and  it  became  effective  t 
September,  1854.  Very  soon  its  results  became  apparent,  and  an  agitation  f*' 
Its  repeal  was  inaugurated.  The  Hon.  Israel  T.  Hatch  and  the  Hon.  James  W 
Taylor  were  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  investigate  the  wli- '♦• 
<]uestion  and  to  report  their  conclusions  to  him.  Both  Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Taj"  •: 
were  advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  though  they  did  not  agre*»  in  their  n" 
ommendations  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Mr.  Hatch  held  that  Canada  h.vi 
so  discriminated  against  our  commerce  as  to  Justify  us  in  abrogating  the  acr*"^ 
ment;  but  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  think  that  those  discriminations  were  f^r-  - 
enough  to  call  for  such  drastic  action.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  was  ridi' 
in  that  particular  is  immaterial  to  us  at  this  time;  and  I  only  refer  to  th*^ 
reports  now,  because  one  of  them  asserts  that  the  treaty  had  been  a  posit n* 
•detriment  to  our  agricultural  classes,  and  the  other  does  not  challenge  that  Ft:/'- 
ment.  Mr.  Hatch  states,  and  he  repeats  that  statement  in  three  different  pi-  -^ 
In  his  report,  that  the  agreement  has  been  a  distinct  advantage  to  Cann<i .. 
agriculture  and  a  corresponding  disadvantage  to  the  agriculture  of  the  In  '^• 
States.    Let  me  lay  before  the  Senate  exactly  what  he  said : 

The  increase  in  the  profits  of  the  Canadian  farmer,  since  the  treaty,  la  well  knovr  < 
both  aides  of  the  frontier.  The  large  amount  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  U  " 
States  In  the  form  of  duties  has  gone  to  his  benefit  in  the  increased  value  of  his  pr<^^  ' 
and  real  estate.  The  production  of  many  articles  haa  been  greatly  stimulated  (mu 
his  advantage),  and  their  importations  have  been  severely  felt  by  our  own  prodocen  i-  *< 
all  that  line  of  frontier  through  which  access  is  naturally  sought  in  an  eastward  coup*  * 
•our  cities,  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  great  highway  of  the  world. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  report  Mr.  Hatch  says : 

We  gave  to  her  farmers  highly  remunerative  prices,  and  brought  their  lands  and   *- 
•ductions  upon  an  equality  with  our  own,  and  thus  greatly  increased  the  value  of  '  - ' 
homesteads.     Through  their  agriculture  we  aided  every  branch  of  their  Industrla] 
pation,  though  we  thereby  left  the  most  important  points  of  our  trade  In  the  ban"* 
those  among  whom  hostile  traditions  are  not  yet  wholly  extinct. 

And  still  in  a  third  place  Mr.  Hatch  declares: 

The  grain-growing  regions  of  the  Northwestern  States  have  suffered  more  tiian  •"  * 
parts  of  the  union  from  a  depression  of  prices. 

In  a  very  elaborate  report  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  b?     ■ 
Hon.  Elijah  Ward  in  1862  he  quotes  with  approval  a  statement  made  >^ 
select  committee  appointed  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  Canada  in  1>^>  ■ 
which  it  was  stated  that  for  several  years  before  the  treaty  of  1854  the  ' '  * 
of  all  articles  grown  or  produced  in  Canada  averaged  about  20  per  cent  X*-  ' 
the  price  of  similar  articles  grown  or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  ** 
this  difference  continued  up  to  the  year  1854,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  covr  - 
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are  not  only  rich,  but  they  have  wrung  their  colossal  fortunes  from  the  hard 
eamhigs  of  these  very  farmers,  and  we  have  been  charging  for  many  years 
that  they  have  supplemented  the  exactions  of  a  high  tariff  by  combinations 
which  our  statutes  have  denounced  as  a  crime.  Not  satisfied  with  being  rich, 
they  were  eager  to  be  richer;  protected  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high 
tariff  duty,  they  have  sought  to  protect  themselves  from  domestic  competition 
by  unlawful  combinations. 

No  man  has  ever  made  that  charge  against  American  farmers;  or  if  any 
have  ever  been  rash  enough  to  make  it,  not  one  has  ever  been  able  to  sustain 
it  They  have  not  sought  the  exorbitant  profits  of  monopoly,  nor  have  they 
ever  restrained  our  trade  In  violation  of  the  law.  They  ask  less  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  do  more  for  it  than  any  other  class.  They  never  evade  their  taxes 
and  they  never  shirk  their  duty.  They  are  the  first  to  answer  the  call  for 
volunteers  and  the  last  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Their  valor  has  been  proved 
In  every  war,  and  their  blood  consecrates  every  battle  field  from  Concord  to 
San  Juan  Hill. 

Not  only,  sir,  are  they  loyal  and  unselfish  patriots,  but  they  are  the  most 
useful  of  all  our  people.  Their  patronage  sustains  our  towns,  and  they  produce 
the  material  essential  to  so  many  of  our  enterprises.  From  their  fields  come 
those  commodities  which  constitute  our  chief  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  bring  every  year  uncounted  gold  to  liquidate  the  balance  of  trade,  which, 
due  to  them,  is  nearly  always  in  our  favor.  We  need  factories  and  railroads, 
and  our  civilization  would  progress  by  slow  and  painful  stages  without  them; 
but,  sir,  this  Government  was  founded  before  the  dream  of  a  railroad  had  ever 
glorified  the  brain  of  a  man,  and  we  won  the  War  of  Independence  when  our 
manufacturing  industries  were  as  nothing.  If  we  should  close  the  door  of  every 
factory  and  put  out  the  fire  in  every  engine,  our  people  could  be  happy  and 
contented.  But  it  is  not  so  with  these  farms.  If  they  should  be  abandoned 
for  a  season,  commercial  and  industrial  disaster  would  paralyze  the  energies 
of  the  Nation  and  suffering  would  come  to  men  of  every  station  and  pursuit. 
If  the  farmers  should  forsake  their  fields  for  a  single  year,  our  factories  would 
close,  our  merchants  would  fail,  the  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of  our 
cities,  and  famine  would  sacrifice  our  fairest  and  our  bravest  to  the  fiend  of 
hanger.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President,  while  I  do  not  plead  for  a  special  privilege 
to  the  farmer,  he  is  the  last  man  upon  whom  I  will  impose  an  unjust  burden. 

If  we  turn  from  a  comparison  between  the  prosperity  of  those  who  own  and 
operate  the  mills  and  those  who  own  and  cultivate  the  farms  to  a  comparison 
l>otween  the  factory  employee  and  the  ftirm  laborer,  we  will  find  nothing  to 
convince  us  that  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  should  be  reduced  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  factory  employees.  In  the  factory  they  work  8 
hours  a  day,  rest  through  every  Sunday  and  on  nearly  every  holiday,  while  on 
the  farm  tbey  work  12  hours  each  day«  and  neither  the  Sabbath  day  nor  the 
holiday  is  free  from  toil.  The  skilled  artisan  of  the  city  will  earn  more  in  a 
single  week  than  the  farm  laborer  can  earn  in  a  full  month,  and  his  other 
advantages  are  greater  than  the  difference  in  his  wages.  A  splendid  school- 
house  stands  almost  in  sight  of  the  city  laborer's  door,  and  accomplished 
teachers,  who  draw  good  salaries,  are  there  to  train  his  children,  while  the 
farm  laborer^s  children  must  trudge  through  rain  and  snow  a  distance  of 
several  miles  to  reach  a  modest  school  house,  where  an  underpaid  teacher 
Imparts  Inferior  instruction.  Is  it  right.  Is  it  humane,  to  tell  these  farm  laborers 
that  they  must  give  something  of  the  pittance  which  they  now  receive,  so  that 
their  more  prosperous  brothers  in  the  city  may  live  better  or  live  more  cheaply 
than  thoy  do  now?  It  Is  an  old  philosophy,  Mr.  President — and  It  may  have 
grown  obsolete,  but  I  still  cling  to  It  as  I  do  the  faith  of  my  fathers — that 
the  safety  of  this  Republic  is  better  secured  by  lifting  those  who  are  low  from 
their  humble  station  than  by  leaving  them  to  sink  still  lower  while  we  help 
those  who  are  already  well  placcnl.  And  adhering  to  that  belief,  I  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer  imtil  It  approaches  the  condition  of  his 
brother  In  the  city,  rather  than  make  the  disparity  l)etwepn  their  conditions 
greater  than  it  is  to-doy;  l)ecau8e,  sir.  if  we  pursue  the  latter  course,  we  must 
exi^ect  that  the  discontented  laborers  of  the  country  will  continue  to  drift  In 
larger  numl)ers  to  our  overcrowded  Industrial  centers. 

We  have  heard  much  In  reckon t  years  about  the  danger  of  withdrawing  our 
people  from  the  country  and  concentrating  them  In  our  cities.  Can  we  reverse 
or  even  arrest  that  tendency  by  subtracting  from  the  profits  of  the  farm  and 
adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  city?  No.  sir.  if  you  expect  intelligent  and  worthy 
men  to  answer  your  call  of  "  back  to  the  farm  **  you  must  make  farm  life  more 
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attractive ;  you  must  help  the  farmers  to  improve  their  homes  and  beautify  their 
surroundings.  I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  any  man  could  prefer  the  city, 
with  its  bitter  strifes,  its  narrow  jealousies,  its  tumults,  and  its  passions,  over 
the  farm,  where  the  springs  and  streams,  the  fields  and  pastures,  the  wood- 
lands and  meadows  speak  to  us  a  ravishing  language  and  bring  us  close  to  the 
great,  throbbing  heart  of  nature.  There  I  would  be  glad  to  spend  my  days,  and 
"  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife "  pursue  those  studies  which 
elevate  the  mind  and  purify  the  ambition. 

I  could  live  forever  in  peace  among  its  herds  and  flocks  and  horses.  I  love  its 
cattle,  which  supply  the  human  race  with  meat  and  drink;  I  love  its  sheep, 
whose  flesh  gives  strength  and  whose  fieece  gives  comfort  to  the  family  of  men : 
and  above  its  cattle  and  sheep  I  love  its  horses,  for  they  are  man's  best  friend 
and  servant.  As  he  walks  with  steady  tread  between  the  furrows  helping  his 
master  to  produce  the  cotton  and  the  corn  which  clothes  and  feeds  the  world ; 
as  through  the  days  and  years  he  draws  his  burden  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
patiently  performing  the  drudgery  of  commerce;  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
with  flashing  eyes  and  foaming  sides  he  bears  his  martial  rider  to  victory  or  to 
death;  and  on  the  race  course,  where  with  distended  nostril  and  quivering  nerve 
he  struggles  with  his  kind  for  the  supremacy  in  stamina  and  speed ;  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  the  horse  is  the  noblest  of  God's  dumb  creatures. 

But,  sir,  while  these  sentiments  would  carry  me  to  the  farm,  even  if  I  had  to 
support  it  without  expecting  it  to  support  me,  they  will  not  appeal  to  all  of  our 
countrymen,  and  nothing  can  arrest  or  reverse  the  tendency  from  the  country 
and  toward  the  city  except  to  make  country  life  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant 
If  you  can  but  do  that,  sir,  we  will  restore  to  our  farms  and  plantations  the 
glory  of  a  former  day,  and  there  the  master  spirits  of  our  age  will  study  with 
delight  and  diligence  the  basic  principles  of  free  government.  Then  may  we 
hope  to  see  the  petty  wrangles  which  now  degrade  our  politics  give  way  to  a 
discussion  of  the  great  principles  which  promote  a  nation's  prosperity  and  pre- 
serve a  people's  freedom. 

SOUE   0B08B    DIBOBIMINATIONS. 

Except  that  I  know  how  vain  and  how  useless  it  would  be,  I  would  take  up 
this  treaty  article  by  article  and  expose  the  anomalies,  the  absurdities,  and  the 
inequalities  which  mar  almost  every  paragraph  of  it ;  but  I  realize  that  to  do 
this  would  be  a  waste  of  my  time  and  strength.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  I  intend 
this  speech  for  my  constituents  who  will  read  it,  rather  than  for  my  associates 
who  do  me  the  honor  to  hear  it,  I  will  venture  to  call  attention  to  some  of  its 
most  flagrant  vices,  though  in  doing  that  I  must  repeat  some  of  the  things 
which  I  have  already  said  against  it  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

The  bill  repeals  the  duty  on  hay,  which  yielded  last  year  a  revenue  of  more 
than  $386,000  to  the  Public  Treasury ;  and  yet  it  still  leaves  a  duty  on  erery- 
thing  which  the  farmer  must  buy  and  use  in  making  and  marketing  his  bay. 
Senators  might  doubt  that  statement  if  they  did  not  know  that  I  would  not 
misrepresent  the  provisions  of  a  bill,  and  I  could  hardly  consider  it  a  reflectioD 
upon  my  standing  in  the  Senate  if  in  amazement  at  it  they  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  what  I  have  Just  said.  Free  hay  and  taxed  implements  with  which  to 
make  and  market  it !  I  would  call  that  a  grotesque  absurdity  if  it  were  not  ao 
infamous  injustice.  This  Government  collected  on  hay  imported  from  Canada 
last  year  more  than  20  times  as  much  as  on  farming  implements.  All  of  the 
agricultural  implements  imported  from  Canada  last  year — ^not  haymaking  im- 
plements alone,  but  farm  implements  of  every  kind — ^paid  into  the  Public 
Treasury  less  than  $22,000,  while  hay  itself  paid  $386,000,  and  will  Senators  tdl 
me  that  when  we  repeal  the  revenue-producing  duty  on  hay  and  leave  this 
almost  barren  duty  on  farming  implements  we  are  obeying  the  Democratic  com- 
mandments? Is  it  right  and  fair.  Mr.  President  to  send  the  American  farmer 
into  his  meadow  to  cut  his  free  hay  with  a  taxed  mower,  to  rake  it  with  a  taxed 
rake,  to  stack  it  with  a  taxed  stacker,  and  to  bale  it  with  a  taxed  baler?  But 
the  outrage  does  not  end  there,  for  he  must  then  haul  it  to  town  on  a  taxed 
wagon,  drawn  by  horses  which  wear  taxed  harness  made  out  of  free  hldes^ 
Only  the  hay  and  the  horses  are  untaxed,  and  they  are  both  products  of  the 
farm.  Can  you  hope  to  appease,  or  even  to  moderate,  the  indignation  of  an 
American  farmer  over  an  injustice  like  that  by  telling  him  that  the  cities  are 
entreating  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living? 

The  case  of  hay  is  not  much,  if  any,  worse  than  the  case  of  wheat  This  bill 
totally  repeals  the  duty  on  wheat  and  still  leaves  a  duty  on  flour.    It  compels 
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the  farn  f*-  to  sell  his  wheat  to  the  miller  untaxed,  and  yet  he  muat  huy  it  hack 
in  the  alnpe  of  taxed  flonr.  What  kind  of  Justice  is  it  sir,  that  applies  one 
rule  to  XI  x"  wheat  which  the  fanner  sells  and  another  rule  to  the  flour  which 
the  farnuM*  buys?  What  difference  is  there  between  wheat  and  flour  which 
should  njnke  one  free  and  leave  the  other  subject  to  a  tax?  Wheat  is  but 
flour  in  its  nonconsumable  form,  and  flour  is  but  wheat  in  its  consumable  form. 
If  any  difference  should  be  made  between  them,  every  rule  of  Justice  and  of 
sound  policy  would  require  that  the  flour  which  men  buy  to  ^ve  them  stren^h 
and  preserve  their  health  should  be  free  from  tax,  while  the  prosperous  miller 
mi|?ht  be  fairly  left  to  pay  a  tax  upon  the  wheat  which  he  buys  purely  and 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  which  he  can  make  by  grinding  it  into  flour. 
But,  Mr.  President,  this  gross  and  this  obvious  injustice  of  repealing  the  tax 
on  wheat  and  leaving  it  on  flour  is  not  the  most  indefensible  phase  of  this 
particular  provision,  or  at  least  it  is  not  the  most  indefensible  phase  of  it  to  a 
Democrat,  because  while  pretending  to  strip  the  farmer  for  the  benefit  of  his 
brother  in  the  city,  it  does  not  transfer  to  the  consumer  all  it  takes  from  the 
farmer,  for  it  lodges  the  larger  part  of  it  in  the  pockets  of  the  miller.  Let  me 
make  that  plain,  and  I  can  make  it  so  plain  that  the  dullest  man  in  Chris- 
tendom can  understand  it. 

The  present  duty  on  wheat  is  26  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  requires  4^  bushels 
of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  Therefore  the  miller  must  now  pay  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  |1.12i  for  the  privilege  of  importing  enough 
wheat  from  Canada  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  duty  on  flour  Is  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  as  the  price  of  flour  imported  from  Canada  averages  about  $0 
per  barrel,  the  total  duty  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  would  be  $1.26.  Thus, 
under  the  present  law  the  miller  pays  the  Government  $1,121  on  the  imported 
wheat  sufficient  to  make  a  barrel  of  floor,  and  enjoys  a  protection  of  $1.26  on 
that  barrel  of  flour  when  made,  leaving  him  a  net  protection  of  12i  cents  per 
barrel.  This  bill  totally  repeals  the  duty  on  the  wheat  which  the  miller  buys, 
bat  it  only  reduces  the  duty  on  the  flour  which  the  miller  sells;  and  the  final 
resnlt  of  this  legislation  will  l>e  that  where  the  miller  now  pays  |1.12i  and 
collects  |1^,  under  this  Canadian  treaty  he  will  pay  out  nothing  at  all  and 
still  collect  60  cents  on  every  barrel  of  his  floor.  In  other  words,  and  in  plain 
words,  this  bill  gives  the  miller  a  net  protection  of  800  per  cent  above  the  pres- 
ent law.  Can  it  be  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  any  Democrat  really  believes 
that  a  bill  which  enormously  increases  the  protection  over  the  Payne-Aldrich 
Act  la  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction  '*  ? 

Unjust  and  indefensible  as  are  the  discriminations  between  hay  and  hay- 
making implements,  or  between  wheat  and  floor,  they  are  not  worse  than  the 
discriminations  between  cattle  and  meat  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
cattle  worth  more  than  $14  per  head  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  27i  per  cent,  and, 
therefore,  on  a  steer  worth  $40  imported  from  Canada  the  duty  would  be  $11. 
The  duty  on  the  meat  which  that  steer  would  dress  is  11  cents  per  pound ;  and 
assomlng  that  such  a  steer  will  dress  800  pounds — and  he  would  not  dress 
more  than  that — the  protection  on  his  carcass  would  aggregate  $12,  which 
would  leave  the  packer  a  net  protection  of  $1  after  paying  the  import  doty  of 
$11.  This  bill  totally  repeals  the  doty  on  the  imported  steer,  but  it  only  re- 
duces the  duty  on  the  dressed  meat  from  1|  to  li  cents  per  pound.  Now,  let 
OB  compare  the  results  to  the  packer  under  the  law  as  it  stands  and  under  the 
law  as  it  will  stand  when  this  Canadian  agreement  becomes  effective  The 
packer  now  pays  out  $11  and  collects  back  $12,  leaving  htm  a  net  protection  of 
$1.  Under  this  agreement  he  will  pay  out  nothing  and  collect  $10.  thus  leaving 
him  a  net  protection  of  the  entire  $10.  Mr.  President,  every  Democrat  in  this 
country  capable  of  making  a  speech  has  denounced  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  with 
savage  fury,  and  yet,  sir,  we  are  now  asked  to  give  the  beef  packers  of  this 
country  a  clear  protection  of  $10,  where  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  gave  them  a 
dear  protection  of  only  $1.  Admitting  that  the  people  will  pay  $2  less  for  the 
meat  of  that  steer — and  I  do  not  admit  that  because  a  reduction  of  |  of  a  cent 
per  pound  is  not  susceptible  of  a  division  which  can  be  transmitted  to  the  con- 
somer ;  bot  conceding  that  the  people  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  entire  reduction 
In  the  doty  on  meat — It  will  amount  to  but  $2  to  them,  while  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  the  cattle  out  of  which  the  packers  dress  the  meat  will  amount  to 
$11.  The  Government  gives  up  $11,  of  which  the  people  get  $2  and  the  beef 
packers  get  $0.  Or,  to  state  It  In  a  different  bot  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  way, 
the  protection  afforded  to  the  packer  by  this  bill  Is  exactly  10  times  as  great  as 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 
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printers  pay  upon  their  shoes,  and  it  is  less  than  a  foorth  of  what  their  print- 
ers must  pay  upon  their  clothing.  Who  will  a£front  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  by  declaring  that  the  great  newspapers  of  this  land  are  less 
able  to  pay  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  their  print  paper  than  the  poorest  laborer 
is  to  pay  an  average  tax  of  twice  that  ipuch  on  the  commonest  necessities  of 
life?  Remember,  sir,  that  on  everything  the  poor  man  wears,  from  the  hat 
which  covers  his  head  to  the  shoes  which  protect  his  feet;  from  his  undershirt 
to  his  overcoat,  this  Government  levies  a  tax  which  will  average  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  these  rich  publishers  are  required  to  pay  on  their  priut 
paper.  Is  it  right  for  us  to  repeal  this  moderate  tax  upon  the  few  who  are 
rich  and  prosperous  and  leave  it  upon  the  millions  whose  constant  labor 
scarcely  provides  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life?  Are  these  newspapers 
not  able  to  pay  their  tax?  The  chairman  of  their  print-paper  committee  testi- 
fied before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  that  the  repeal  of  this  duty 
would  be  worth  $6,000,000  to  the  publishers  of  our  great  daily  papers,  and  he 
also  said  that  one  man  who  publishes  papers  in  several  different  cities  used  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  print  paper  consumed  by  his  association,  which  would  mean  a 
saving  to  the  Hearst  papers  alone  of  $600,000  annually.  Do  they  need  this 
benefaction?  I  doubt  if  any  single  class  of  our  people  realize  a  profit  on  their 
business  equal  to  these  great  newspapers  and  mstgazines.  Their  earnings  run 
all  the  way  from  the  tens  of  thousands  into  the  millions  every  year,  and  if  there- 
peal  of  this  duty  fulfills  their  expectations  it  will  add  from  $5,000  to  the  smallest 
to  more  than  $500,000  to  the  largest  The  gentleman  who  was  most  insistait 
upon  this  measure  admitted  before  your  committee  that  his  paper  paid  a  cor- 
poration  tax  last  year  on  a  net  earning  of  $187,000.  Shall  a  man  of  saoh 
abounding  prosperity  be  relieved  from  the  moderate  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  bis 
print  paper  while  his  office  boy  is  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  ti^le  that  much 
on  everything  which  he  buys  for  the  comfort  of  a  widowed  mother?  I  do  not 
believe  in  such  special  exemptions  for  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  I  will  not 
vote  to  grant  them. 

Mr.  President,  my  Democratic*  friends,  conscious  of  the  discriminationa  and 
injustices  of  this  measure,  do  not  attempt  to  defend  it,  but  justify  themselves 
in  voting  for  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  "  a  step  in  the  right  direction.*'  That 
sir,  is  the  weakest  excuse  ever  offered  by  an  intelligent  man  for  supporting  a 
bad  measure.  It  is  so  indefinite  that  the  average  mind  can  not  compr^end  It 
and  it  is  so  vague  that  the  trained  mind  can  not  analyze  it  Before  I  can  be 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  ri^t  direction  I  want  to  know  where  it  will 
lead  us,  for  if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  end  we  seek,  it  can  not  be  in  the  right 
direction.  If  it  be  our  ultimate  purpose  to  repeal  the  duties  <m  all  farm  prod- 
ucts while  only  reducing  the  duties  on  factory  products,  then  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.    But,  sir,  that  is  a  road  which  I  utterly  refuse  to  travel. 

BEdPBOCITY  NOT  A  DEMOCRATIC  POLICY. 

They  tell  me  that  reciprocity  is  an  ancient  and  traditional  policy  oi  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  deny  that.  It  is  true  that  the  agreement  with  Canada 
in  1854  was  negotiated  by  a  Democratic  Presidoit  and  approved  by  a  Demo- 
cratic Ck)ngress.  That  agreement,  however,  was  radically  different  from  thi& 
When  it  placed  wheat  on  the  free  list,  it  placed  fiour  there  also;  and  when  it 
placed  cattle  on  the  free  list  it  placed  meat  there  also.  But  even  that  treaty 
was  never  made  a  party  question.  It  was  not  advocated  in  our  national  plat- 
form of  1852,  and  it  was  not  indorsed  in  our  national  platform  of  1866.  In 
fact,  sir.  the  Democratic  national  platform  of  18&2  was  the  first  one  which 
ever  contained  a  declaration  In  favor  of  reciprocity,  and  if  that  had  been  drawn 
with  special  reference  to  this  bill,  it  could  not  have  more  specifically  ooo- 
demned  it.  Let  me  read  that  plank  of  our  platform  to  the  D^ocrats  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  them  if  this  bill  does  not  fall  within  its  denunciation : 

Trade  interchanee  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  coimtriea  partlclpatlBf 
is  a  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  faith,  but  we  denounce  the  sham  redprodt? 
which  Juggles  with  the  people^s  desire  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  freer  excnanft* 
by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a  country  whose  articles  of  «n»ort 
are  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  while  erecting  a  customhouse  barrier  o^  prohlbra^ 
tariff  taxes  against  the  richest  countries  of  the  world  that  stand  ready  to  take  our  utttrt 
surplus  of  products  and  to  exchange  therefor  commodities  which  are  necessaries  sad 
coniforts  of  life  among  our  own  people. 

Our  national  platform  of  1896  was  silent  on  the  question  of  reciprocity.  a» 
was  our  platform  of  1900.  A  declaration  on  the  subject,  however,  reappeared 
In  our  platform  of  1904,  but  it  expressly  confined  its  approval  to  reciprocity 
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agreements  which  will  benefit  agriculture  as  well  as  manufactures,  mining,  and 
commerce.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  question  had  been  presented  to  the 
Democrats  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  they  voted  with  practical  una- 
nimity against  these  trade  agreements.  Every  Democrat  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  when  we  were  a  minority  in  both  voted  against  the  reciprocity  pro- 
visions of  the  McKinley  bill  in  1890,  and  when  our  minority  had  grown  into  a 
majority  every  Democrat  in  both  Houses  voted  to  repeal  those  provisions  in 
1894.  Not  only  that,  but  the  Democratic  campaign  book  of  1902  denounced 
reciprocity  and  outlawed  it  from  all  Democratic  approval.  Let  me  read  a  few 
of  the  things — for  they  are  only  a  part  of  them — ^which  that  campaign  boolc 
said  about  reciprocity,  and  then  let  those  who  find  fault  with  my  position  in- 
clude in  their  criticism  the  congressional  committee  of  1902,  which  counted 
among  its  members  several  who  are  now  ardent  supporters  of  this  bill.  Here  is 
what  it  says : 

Reciprocity  looks  like  free  trade,  bnt  tastes  like  protection.  It  is  really  a  new  sngar 
coating  prepared  by  the  Republican  tariff  doctors  for  many  patients  who  are  refaauig 
to  take  their  protection  plUs  straight. 

In  practice  reciprocity  is  worse  than  protection. 

Our  farmers  are  not  sending  delegates  to  WashinsTton  to  threaten  Congress  if  it  does 
not  pass  reciprocity  legislation.  There  Is  nothing  in  it  for  farmers.  To  them  it  is  a 
sham  and  a  fraud. 

Reciprocity  Is  a  device  for  keeping  quiet  certain  manufacturers  who  are  being  injured 
as  much  as  benefited  by  the  present  system,  and  who  threaten  to  turn  traitor  and  help 
tear  down  the  tariff  which  still  shelters  the  great  manufacturing  trusts. 

Reciprocity  cares  nothing  for  the  consumer  and  hunts  foreign  markets  with  a  club. 
Its  stock  in  trade  is  high  tariff,  favoritism,  discrimination,  and  retaliation.  It  threatens 
to  slam  our  doors  In  the  face  of  foreign  countries  which  will  not  open  their  doors  to  our 
products. 

Reciprocity  is  based  upon  the  same  false  theories  as  is  protection,  and,  like  protection, 
is  a  sham  and  a  humbug,  and  to  most  people  has  been  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  a 
delusion  and  a  snare. 

Reciprocity  can  not  help  the  farmer,  but  mav  benefit  some  manufacturer. 

Reciprocity  with  one  country  means  a  tariff  war  with  other  countries.  It  makes  a 
few  friends  and  many  enemies. 

Reciprocity  is  put  forward  to  save  "  protection  '*  and  to  stave  off  the  demand  for 
genuine  tariff  revision. 

It  is  the  handmaid  of  protection  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  theories  of  free  trade. 
As  James  0.  Blaine  said,  ^*  The  enactment  of  reciprocity  is  the  safeguard  of  protection." 

Reciprocity  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  was  described  in  this  Democratic  campaign 
book,  and  I  would  not  be  willing  to  say  that  under  no  circumstances  could  a 
Democrat  consistently  support  a  trade  agreement  of  any  kind.  I  can  easily 
conceive  of  circumstances  under  which  such  a  measure  might  be  a  desirable  way 
of  adjusting  international  differences.  The  treaty  of  1854,  which  it  is  sought  to 
make  a  precedent  for  this  measure,  was  principally  designed  to  settle  our 
fisheries  dispute  with  Canada,  together  with  questions  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  the  few  articles  for  which  it  provided  reciprocal 
free  trade  were  really  more  the  incident  than  the  object  of  that  treaty.  I  can 
also  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a  trade  agreement  might  be  a  proper 
method  of  regulating  our  intercourse  with  some  particular  country  and  relieving 
the  commerce  between  us  from  vexatious  restrictions  or  discriminations.  I 
might  support  such  an  agreement  if  I  thought  that  it  would  settle  an  inter- 
national complication  without  sacrificing  the  interest  of  our  whole  country  or 
doing  an  injustice  to  any  part  of  our  people.  I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance  could  Induce  me  to  support 
any  treaty  extending  special  favors  to  any  country. 

I  was  a  Member  of  this  Senate  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  waa 
ratified,  and  I  was  also  a  Member  of  it  when  we  passed  the  bill  making  that 
treaty  effective  by  the  approval  of  Congress.  I  resisted  both  with  all  my  power, 
and  if  I  could  derive  a  satisfaction  from  a  mistake  made  by  my  country  I 
would  find  It  In  the  subsequent  events,  which  fully  and  completely  vindicated 
my  opposition  to  that  measure.  I  resisted  it,  first,  upon  the  ground  that  when- 
ever we  discounted  our  tariflF  rates  on  sugar  from  Cuba  other  countries  which 
were  competing  against  Cuban  sugar  in  our  markets  would  resent,  and  would 
have  a  right  to  resent,  the  discrimination.  My  warning  and  my  protest  were  as 
unavailing  then  as  they  will  be  unavailing  now,  but  in  less  thnn  90  days  after  we 
remitted  a  part  of  our  tariff  taxes  to  Cuba  Germany  Increased  her  restrictions 
against  some  of  our  Important  agricultural  exports,  and  our  cottonseed  products 
especially  suffered  from  her  retaliation.  I  also  resisted  thnt  treaty  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Sugar  and  Tobacco  Trusts,  being  the  principal  and  almost 
the  only  Importers  of  sugar  and  tobacco  from  Cuba,'  would  appropriate  the  larger 
part  of  the  duties  which  were  remitted,  and  I  predicted  that  in  the  end  the  people 
of  Cuba  would  obtain  a  small  benefit,  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  Tobacco  Trust 
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would  obtain  a  large  benefit,  and  the  American  people  would  obtain  no  benefit 
at  all  from  it.  That  my  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  no  man 
familiar  with  the  course  of  sugar  and  tobacco  prices  will  now  doiy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  while  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  trade  agreement  which  I 
would  support,  I  will  not  follow  the  bad  example  which  my  Democratic  friends 
have  set  me  when  they  say  that  a  Democrat  ought  to  support  every  agreenent 
of  that  kind  by  saying  that  no  Democrat  can  support  any  agreement  of  tha^ 
kind.  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  some  of  them  might  be  wise  and  proptf ,  and 
I  know  that  some  of  them  may  be  unwise  and  improper.  I  am  willing  to  Jud^e 
each  one  on  its  own  terms  and  conditions;  but  I  will  never  support  <»ie  not 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  equality;  and 
this  agreement  does  not  answer  that  description.  If  this  Government  can  di^ 
pense  with  any  part  of  the  revenue  which  it  now  collects,  let  us  remit  the  taxes 
of  the  poor.  I  would  not  exempt  the  poor  from  taxation  out  of  any  desire  to 
flatter  their  poverty,  nor  would  I  tax  the  rich  to  discourage  thrift  and  punish 
prosperity.  But  I  would  exempt  the  poor,  because,  as  they  have  no  propenj 
to  protect,  the  Government  gives  them  protection  only  on  their  lives  and  1U>- 
erty ;  and  for  that  they  return  a  full  equivalent  in  the  personal  services  which 
they  stand  always  ready  to  render  the  Government  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
I  would  tax  the  rich  because  all  the  taxes  which  they  pay  do  not  more  than 
reimburse  the  Government  for  the  security  which  it  affords  to  their  property 
and  property  rights. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  President,  I  have  once  before  spoken  (»u 
this  bill,  but  not  during  this  session.  I  gave  notice  yesterday  that  I  wou!*l 
occupy  some  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  speaking  on  it  to-day. 

I  want  to  state  to  my  Democratic  colleagues  on  this  side  that  I  am  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  analyze  the  situation.  I  can  not  understand  how  we  can  stand  up«>u 
this  floor  and  argue  as  Democratic  doctrine,  as  logical  from  our  viewpoint,  that 
because  the  duty  is  removed  from  the  products  of  the  farmer  he  will  necefisaril.^ 
lose  in  the  returns  from  his  farm,  because  it  must  be  true,  therefore,  tliat  th*^ 
plea  is  not  made  for  revenue  for  the  Government,  because,  iJF  the  Government  i:^ 
to  receive  a  revenue  there  must  come  into  this  country  those  articles  that  prt>- 
duce  that  revenue ;  but  if  such  articles  come  in  to  produce  revenue,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  farmer,  becomes  the  beneficiary.  Therefore  to  plead  for  a 
duty  to  remain  upon  the  products  of  the  farm  is  to  plead  for  protection,  and  i 
take  it  that  no  Democrat  on  this  floor  is  pleading  for  protection. 

As  I  take  it,  the  whole  question  at  issue  is  the  same  old  fight  that  has  tieea 
fought  since  the  first  tariff  bill  of  1789.  The  question  involved  in  Canadian 
reciprocity  is  identically  the  same,  namely,  whether  or  not  we  shall  levy  a  duty 
for  the  promotion  of  favored  and  coddled  Industries  or  whether  we  shall  lev? 
that  duty  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  regardless  of  who  Is  affected. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not  standing  here  representing  in 
part  my  State  as  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  pleading  that  because  some 
other  State  has  Joined  in  the  unholy  division  of  this  unholy  tax  I  am  discrimi- 
nated against  or  my  State  is  discriminated  against;  but  I  stand  here  to  uj 
that,  as  a  Democrat,  I  am  fighting  a  principle  which  by  virtue  of  its  operation 
lias  robbed  the  mass  of  the  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  I  a  in 
not  here  pretending  to  argue  that  an  injustice  will  be  done  the  farmers  ^f 
America  because  that  which  they  produce  will  be  brought  into  free  competiti>>n 
with  that  which  is  produced  in  Canada.  Were  I  to  argue  that,  Mr.  Preaidem. 
the  logic  would  be  irresistible  that  I  was  arguing  for  protection,  because  if  ttf 
duty  benefits  the  farmer,  it  is  protective ;  and  if  the  duty  does  not  benefit  hiiL. 
it  does  not  protect  him;   and  why  should  he  want  it? 

I  shall  not  stand  upon  this  fioor  as  a  Democrat  and  argue  that  because  tli*' 
iniquity  has  been  perpetrated  and  the  American  people  have  suffered  by  reasi^L 
of  high  duties  on  manufactures,  I  have  the  right  to  stand  here  and  demand  my 
share.  The  right  attitude,  as  1  take  it,  for  every  Democrat  is  to  attest  his  lo^V 
for  his  principle  and  make  his  sacrifice  for  it,  even  though  he  be  a  farmer,  and 
say  to  the  country,  "  If  you  do  not  need  a  revenue  on  my  product  for  tlie  sui^ 
port  of  the  Government,  make  it  free  and  give  me  the  same  privilege  of  import- 
ing from  other  countries  in  like  manner";  but  is  he  a  Democrat  it  he  stands 
here  and  says  that  because  there  is  a  duty  on  what  he  has  to  buy,  therefore  7*>'i 
must  put  a  duty  upon  what  he  has  to  sell,  in  order  to  equalize  the  harden? 

Suppose  we  carry  that,  Mr.  President,  to  its  final  and  last  and  logical  analysis 
Here  is  the  man  who  owns  the  field,  who  owns  the  farm,  who  owns  the  fore>?. 
who  owns  the  mine  that  produces  the  raw  material;  here  is  the  accnmalated 
wealth  that  owns  the  factory,  that  owns  the  means  of  manufacturing,  prodn«> 
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ing  the  finished  product.  We  meet  bere  and  legislate  for  the  protection  of  the 
man  who  produces  the  raw  material ;  we  meet  here  and  legislate  for  the  man 
who  produces  the  finished  product.  Then  what.  In  the  name  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice, becomes  of  that  vast  host  who  do  not  own  the  farm  or  the  forest  or  the 
mine  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  factory  on  tho  other  hand,  but  who  have  to 
depend  upon  their  daily  wage  in  working  the  farm,  tending  the  loom,  running 
the  factory,  and  making  possible  the  products  of  the  one  and  the  products  of  the 
other?    What  legislation  are  you  going  to  pass  to  protect  them? 

The  merest  tyro  in  mathematics  must  know  that  if  you  put  a  duty  upon 
the  raw  material  and  collect  it,  and  then  put  a  duty  upon  the  finished  article 
made  out  of  that  raw  material,  which  has  been  enhanced  in  price,  and  col- 
lect that  duty,  the  man  who  buys  it  must  necessarily  pay  a  double  tax.  The 
result  upon  the  American  laborer,  the  result  upon  the  vast  army  of  the  Ameri- 
can poor,  if  the  arguments  that  I  have  heard  upon  this  fioor  are  carried  to 
their  last  analysis,  must  inevitably  be  that  the  man  who  does  not  own  prop- 
erty in  the  form  that  produces  the  raw  material  or  property  in  the  form  that 
produces  the  finished  product  must  forever  be  at  the  sweet  will  of  the  man 
who  employs  him  to  render  the  service,  while  the  man  who  employs  him  has 
the  backing  of  the  United  States  Government  to  see  that  his  profits  shall  be 
kept  Intact 

There  is  one  further  point,  Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  this  question  of 
the  farmer,  to  which  I  want  to  call  attention.  No  Senator  upon  this  floor 
would  attempt  to  argue  that  were  you  to  give  the  wheat  grower  of  the  West 
the  same  ad  valorem  duty  on  his  wheat  that  you  give  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  flour,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  farmer  could  exact  from  the  pur- 
chaser of  his  wheat  the  full  measure  of  the  duty,  as  could  the  manufacturer. 
Why?  In  the  first  place,  as  a  class  of  people  they  represent  every  race  and 
nationality  and  all  degrees  of  education  and  wealth ;  they  are  vast  in  number ; 
they  are  poor ;  and  eternally  behind  them  is  the  force  of  necessity.  What  they 
make  within  the  twelvemonth  they  must  sell  within  the  same  time,  while  the 
manufacturers,  few  In  number,  rich  and  powerful  In  wealth,  can  easily  organize 
and  out  of  their  surplus  wealth  force  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  in  spite  of 
any  duty  that  you  may  put  upon  it,  to  such  a  figure  as  they  may  offer.  Is 
not  that  true  of  all  agricultural  products,  barring  a  few  that  happen  to  be  for- 
tunately located? 

Take  the  question  of  wheat  in  the  West.  I  have  Just  read  from  the  Cana- 
dian Abstract  that  the  difference  between  Canadian  and  American  wheat  last 
season  was  but  2  cents  a  bushel ;  but,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  quote 
figures  or  to  argue  results.  Any  man  can  change  figures ;  he  may  be  mistaken 
In  them,  but,  thank  God,  no  man  can  be  mistaken  In  principles.  We  are  not 
here  arguing  who  It  will  benefit  financially,  but  we  are  here  as  National  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  of  America  attempting  to  argue  what  is  honest  and 
right.  We  are  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying  whether  it  will  impoverish 
the  New  England  States  or  enrich  the  South  or  Impoverish  the  South  or  enrich 
the  New  England  States.  We  are  not  here  to  argue  whether  it  will  benefit 
the  farmer  and  enrich  the  manufacturer.  These  are  but  Incidents  of  a  perni- 
cious and  vicious  law.  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  what  is  right 
what  Is  Just  under  the  law,  not  a  question  of  my  share  of  a  bad  thing,  but  to 
join  forces  to  forever  remove  the  bad  thing. 

I  want  to  state  here  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  standing  here  as  a 
party  attempting  to  increase  the  burden  of  the  farmer  by  forcing  him  into 
competition  with  Canada.  That  Is  not  our  attitude.  This  is  but  an  incident 
in  the  warfare — ^a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  are  not  attempting  to  dis- 
criminate against  him.  We  are  attempting  to  remove  the  duties,  to  establish 
free  Intercourse  with  Canada,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  and  then  in  our  free-list  bill  we  will  attempt  to  give  the  farmer 
relief  by  removing  the  Iniquity  under  which  he  suffers. 

I  wish  to  say  again  In  this  connection  that  if  you  were  to  pile  up  the  duties 
on  all  farm  products  beyond  the  value  of  the  products  themselves,  you  would 
not  relieve  the  farmer,  if  you  were  to  leave  like  duties  on  what  he  has  to  buy. 
He  has  not  the  capital  to  protect  himself ;  and  the  consequence  would  be  that 
while  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  on  paper,  on  the  hustings,  and  possibly  a  good 
thing  to  get  votes,  in  the  last  analysis  the  man  who  can  organise  and  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  position  would  be  the  man  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
weak  and  the  poor,  and  that  Is  what  would  be  done. 

The  farmer  must  necessarily  represent  the  weakest  element  of  our  body 
politic  and  of  our  whole  domestic  social  fabric,  as  he  must,  necessarily  represent 
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the  poorest  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  less  capital  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, it  takes  less  training  to  make  a  living  on  the  farm  than  in  other  bnsi- 
ness.  The  only  relief  under  our  Grovernment  tliat  can  be  given  the  farmer  is 
the  relief  of  removing  the  oppression  and  not  make  him  a  party  to  it  That 
is  the  distinction. 

I  want  to  put  myself  as  a  Democrat  in  the  proper  light.  Being  a  farmer 
myself,  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  attempt  to  oppress  the  farmer;  bnt,  being 
a  farmer,  I  am  not  asking,  nor  will  I  ask  as  a  Democrat,  and,  I  hope,  as  a 
right-thinking  man,  that  so  long  as  good  stealing  is  going  on,  give  me  my  sbare. 
I  do  not  want  it,  and  in  attestation  of  the  faith  I  have  in  the  doctrine  I  pnv 
f ess  I  am  .perfectly  willing,  and  shall  sq  vote  on  all  occasions,  that  farm  prod- 
ucts shall  be  r^uced  to  the  very  lowest  revalue  basis,  if  a  revenue  must  be 
collected,  and  wherever  possible  put  them  upon  the  free  list  Having  attested 
my  faith,  then  I  will  join  battle  to  see  that  all  manufactured  articles  sball  be 
brought  to  the  same  just  and  equitable  position. 

In  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  the  nme 
principles  have  been  discussed  that  were  involved  in  the  tariff  of  1789,  and  have 
been  the  basis  of  the  division  between  the  two  great  contending  forces  until  tbe 
present  time.  I  take  it  that  in  a  republican  form  of  government  such  as  onn 
the  question  for  each  and  every  national  representative  to  settle  for  himself  is. 
What  will  contribute  the  most  to  the  general  welfare?  I  shall  not  discnss  tlm> 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Democrat  simply,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  American  citizen  attempting  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  Nation  and  to  e?efT 
citizen  of  that  Nation  which  his  State  has  elected  him  to  represent. 

I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  representing  South  Carolina  alone,  only  in  8f« 
far  as  South  Carolina  is  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union,  and  only  in  lu 
far  as  her  interests  can  contribute  to  the  Interests  of  every  other  State,  and 
every  other  State  contributing  to  her  interest.  I  am  not  here  to  see  that  \be 
products  of  my  State  or  my  section  of  the  country  shall  by  law  become  the  bffl^ 
ficiaries  of  that  law  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  balance  of 
the  United  States  or  any  portion  thereof.  Had  it  been  the  purpose  of  tbe 
framers  of  our  Constitution  to  have  guaranteed  to  certain  interests,  certain 
sections,  particular  favors  not  guaranteed  to  others,  the  Constitution  had  never 
been  ratified  or  agreed  to. 

The  geographical  position  of  our  country,  more  fortunate  than  that  of  any 
other  country  upon  the  globe,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  people  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  Government  should  impel  us  to  fight  shy  of  and  to  resist  any  pro- 
tective legislation.  Some  parts  of  our  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  th^ 
production  of  raw  materials  either  in  the  form  of  farm  products  or  the  prodocb 
of  the  mines ;  other  parts  are  adapted  to  manufactures,  and  upon  that  very  fac: 
has  turned  the  pernicious  legislation  that  has  caused  all  this  agitation. 

But  it  was  unquestionably  the  aim  and  object  of  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution to  grant  to  every  Individual  the  freest  possible  exercise  of  every  functioL 
possessed  consonant  with  good  citizenship.  It  is  nowhere  declared  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Government  was  to  enter  in  and  become  a  partner  in  the  con.- 
mercial  business  of  the  country.  Its  function  in  this  regard  was  to  pass  snrl 
laws  as  should  guarantee  to  each  and  every  individual  the  fullest  opportunity  ^* 
enrich  himself  by  all  honest  means.  But  we  have  drifted  away  from  Uuit 
and  by  the  incorporation  into  our  Federal  laws  of  this  pemlcions  doctrine  cf 
protection  we  have  necessarily  legislated  for  and  directly  in  the  interest  of  one 
class  of  our  citizens  at  the  expense  of  another,  financially  and  commercially. 

The  greatest  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  is  absolutely  incorrect  an*! 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  civic  righteousness  and  justice  is  that  122  year* 
of  its  practical  operation  has  not  demonstrated  its  righteousness  or  satisfied  rL*- 
people  as  to  its  equity.  On  the  contrary,  in  1911,  the  opposition  to  It  is  m»»re 
pronounced  and  bitter  than  at  any  preceding  stage  of  its  operation.  The  man: 
festations  of  Its  injustices,  as  it  has  grown  in  years  and  in  power,  have  con 
vinced  the  American  people  more  and  more  of  its  iniquitous  characto'. 

The  President  of  1911  was  elected  upon  a  platform  declaring  for  tariff  re 
vision,  or  a  modification  of  the  effects  upon  the  American  people  of  this  per- 
nicious doctrine.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  the  result  of  the  effort  of  tbe 
Republican  Party  to  fulfill  this*  pledge.  There  were  protests  from  the  Dvof^ 
crats,  of  course,  and  from  a  certain  element  of  the  Republican  Party,  agaimt 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  Democrats  and  these  Republicans  protested  tlia^ 
it  in  no  wise  lessened  the  burdens  or  modified  the  evils  of  protection  The  Pre^- 
dent  of  the  United  States  saw  fit  to  sign  the  instrument.  I  believe  then  ani 
I  l)elieve  now  that  had  he  vetoed  this  bill  he  would  have  done  his  country  tbt 
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greatest  service  ever  done  by  a  President  in  an  economic  sense,  and  would  have 
made  himself  far  greater  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  i)eople  than  that 
estimation  now  measures.  But  he  signed  it.  It  became  law.  The  election  of 
the  fill!  of  1910  measured  the  protest  of  the  American  people  against  it.  It  was 
then  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  recommended  to  Congress  this 
Canadian  reciprocity. 

The  advocates  of  protection  have  declared  that  protection  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  so  develop  his  business  that  in  the  course 
of  a  reasonable  time  he  would  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  best  quality  at  the  cheapest  price ;  that  It  was  not  a  bar  to  a  fair  competi- 
tion; that  the  prices  paid  by  the  American  people  for  the  American  product 
were  not  prohibitory;  that  under  protection  the  revenues  were  greater  the 
higher  the  protection,  and  that  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  people  were  in- 
creased. It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  quote  two  statements  of  the 
President.  He  is  alleged  to  have  said  in  a  speech  after  signing  this  bill  that 
It  was  the  best  ever,  thereby  practically  agreeing  to  its  provisions.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  accompanying  his  proposed  Canadian  reciprocity  he  uses  the 
following-language  in  reference  to  the  tariff  as  applied  to  Canada : 

We  hare  on  the  north  of  m  a  country  contiguous  to  oan  for  8.000  miles,  with  the 
natural  resources  of  the  same  character  as  ours,  which  have  not  been  drawn  upon  as 
ours  hare  been,  and  in  the  development  of  which,  as  to  wages  and  character  of  the  wage 
earner,  and  the  transportation  to  market,  differ  but  little  from  those  preTaillnf  with  us. 
•  •  •  Ought  we  not,  then,  to  arrange  a  commercial  agreement  with  Canada,  if  we 
can,  by  which  we  shall  have  direct  access  to  her  great  supply  of  natural  products  without 
an  obatmcting  or  prohibitory  tariff? 

Mark  you,  he  uses  the  words  "  prohibitory  and  obstructive."  But  he  also 
uses  the  words  **  natural  products*"  thereby  indicating  that  he  Is  In  favor  of 
the  freest  possible  importation  of  the  raw  material,  seemingly  believing  that 
the  cheapening  of  the  raw  material  will  necessarily  cheapen  the  manufactured 
product.    He  says  further,  in  another  paragraph : 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  must  necessarily  be  chiefly  confined  in  Us  effect  on  the  cost 
of  living  to  food  and  forest  products.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  clothes  as  affected 
bv  duty  on  textiles  and  their  raw  materials,  so  much  mooted,  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  agreement  with  Canada,  because  she  raises  comparatively  few  wool  sheep,  and 
her  textile  manufactures  are  unimportant. 

Earlier  In  his  message  he  uses  this  language : 

We  have  reached  the  stage  in  our  own  development  that  calls  for  a  statesmanlike  and 
broad  view  of  our  future  economic  status  and  Its  requirements.  We  have  drawn  upon 
our  natural  resources  in  such  a  way  as  to  Invite  attention  to  their  necessary  limit.  This 
has  properly  aroused  effort  to  conserve  them,  to  avoid  their  waste,  and  to  restrict  their 
use  to  our  necessity.  We  have  so  increased  in  population  and  In  our  consumption  of 
food  products  and  the  other  necessities  of  life  hitherto  supplied  largely  from  our  own 
country,  that  unless  we  materially  Increase  our  production  we  can  see  before  us  a  change 
in  our  economic  position  from  that  of  a  country  selling  to  the  world  food  and  natural 
products  of  the  farm  and  forest  to  one  consuming  and  importing  them. 

In  a  word,  he  fears  that  the  consumption  of  our  natural  products  In  the 
raw  state  will  soon  reach  the  point  where  consumption  has  outstripped  produc- 
tion and  the  products  of  the  farm,  forest,  and  ranch  in  the  raw  state  will  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  raw  material,  and 
therefore  the  producers  of  these  articles  will  be  in  a  position  to  demand  and 
exact  a  protection  on  what  they  have  to  sell  commensurate  with  what  they  have 
to  buy.  And  in  order  to  obviate  this  calamity  to  the  manufacturers  he  proposes 
Canadian  reciprocity.  Now,  I  have  never  contended,  nor  do  I  now  contend, 
that  it  Is  fair  to  tax  or  protect  the  manufacturer  and  leave  the  producer  of  the 
raw  material  at  the  mercy  of  the  manufacturer.  It  Is  unjust  and  indefensible. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  advocate  the  protection  of  the  raw  material.  I 
advocate  the  freest  possible  Interchange  of  the  raw  material  produced  in  this 
country  for  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  and  also  advocate  the  freest  pos- 
sible exchange  of  manufactured  articles  produced  in  this  country  for  the 
products  of  foreign  countries. 

It  is  no  argument  from  the  Democratic  standpoint,  to  Insist  that  because  the 
manuftictured  article  is  protected  that  the  raw  material  shall  l>e  protected, 
but  it  is  In  accord  with  the  Democratic  doctrine  to  vote  for  the  unprotected  raw 
material,  and  then  consistently  to  vote  for  the  improtected  manufactured  ar- 
ticle. And  if  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  at  which  end  of  the  line  we  begin, 
it  is  our  duty  to  Ix^n  where  we  may  and  flght  the  principle  to  a  finish. 

This  is  merely  a  consideration  thus  far  of  the  relation  of  the  producer  of 
the  raw  material,  under  the  operation  of  the  protective  in  riff,  and  the  producer 
of  the  manufiictured  article  under  the  same. 
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It  does  not  take  into  account  another  great  class.  It  does  not  take  in  account 
that  great  mass  of  American  citizens  wlio,  as  I  have  said  before  on  thia  floor, 
do  not  own  the  farm,  the  forest,  the  ranch,  or  the  mine  to  produce  the  raw 
material,  nor  the  factory  to  produce  the  finished  product,  but  is  dependoit 
upon  his  wage  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessities  of  life.  And  by  what  legis- 
lative enactment  can  he  be  protected? 

Who  is  to  name  his  wage?  Who  is  to  measure  the  income  of  every  factory 
and  then  count  the  number  of  employees  or  measure  their  relative  production, 
the  output  of  that  factory,  and  then  by  a  just  law  measure  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection the  laborer  is  entitled  to? 

The  greatest  absurdity  in  all  this  argumoit  is  to  give  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  that  tremendous  protection  from  behind  which  they  can  extract 
a  stipend  from  every  American  citizen  upon  the  poor  and  specious  plea  that  he 
the  manufacturer,  will  in  his  philanthropic  heart  find  it  to  divide  his  spoils 
with  his  laborera  When  has  he  done  it?  If  he  has,  then  the  laborer  Is  the 
chief  of  ingrates,  because,  in  spite  of  laws  passed  in  his  favor,  in  spite  of  his 
best  and  dearest  friend,  his  employer,  he  is  still  not  satisfied.  The  law  puts 
into  the  hands  of  th^  employer  the  power  to  accumulate  millions,  and  then  for 
fear  that  the  Senate  and  the  House  may  be  too  hard-hearted  to  deal  justly 
with  the  laborer,  they  turn  him  over  to  the  tender  mercy  of  those  who  employ 
him,  knowing  full  well  that  he,  the  employee,  will  get  far  greater  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  trusts  than  he  would  get  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House.  I  say  he  is  an  ingrate  and  not  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
either  those  who  own  the  fields,  forests,  or  mines  to  produce  the  raw  material, 
or  those  who  own  the  factories  to  produce  the  finished  product,  if  they  receive 
all  the  advance  in  price  through  the  effects  of  protection.  Not  a  Senator  on 
this  floor  believes  he  gets  a  tithe  of  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  everything  moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  great  aim  and  object  and  desideratum  of  every  man  in  business  Is  to 
accumulate  all  the  wealth  he  can;  and  in  accumulating  that  wealth,  the  man 
who  for  reasons  of  policy  is  honest,  but  who  in  his  heart  is  not,  recks  not  who 
suffers  while  he  is  accumulating  it.  If  the  manufacturer  with  the  highest 
possible  protection  can  cut  the  wage  of  his  employees  in  two  and  add  this  to 
the  manufacturer's  profit,  who  says  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity? I  stand  here  and  state  without  fear  of  being  challenged  that  any 
man  who  can  get  the  consent  of  his  mind  and  the  consent  of  his  heart  to  help 
pass  a  law  the  operation  of  which  he  knows  will  enrich  him  at  the  expense 
of  the  balance  of  the  American  people  has  already  gotten  the  consent  of  hi 9 
mind  to  filch  from  his  employees  their  just  wage  if  he  can  do  it  without  detri- 
ment to  his  business. 

I  want  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  I  shall  not  argue  this  upon  the  question 
of  statistics.  It  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  by  the  operation  of  this 
law  my  State  and  my  business  are  to  become  doubly  prosperous.  I  am  arguing 
it  upon  the  particular  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  American  citixen 
to  the  great  problems  that  confront  the  American  peopla  As  I  said  before. 
there  is  no  account  taken  of  the  wage-earning  class  in  this  great  conflict,  only, 
as  I  have  indicated,  that  he  is  left  at  the  sweet  mercy  of  his  employer,  without 
any  legal  enactment  to  name  how  much  wage  shall  be  given  out  of  any  ware? 
produced  by  any  vocation  or  business  in  which  he  is  employed. 

There  is  not  a  business  man,  or  a  man  possessed  of  common  sense,  wbo 
will  attempt  to  deny  that  if  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  is  protected 
against  importation  of  cheaper  raw  materials  and  the  producer  of  the  mano' 
factured  article  is  protected  against  the  importation  of  cheaper  manufactured 
articles,  this  wage  earner — that  is,  if  those  duties  are  enforced  and  the  prices 
made  commensurate — has  got  to  pay  a  double  tax  on  what  he  consumes — tbe 
tax  on  the  raw  material  to  protect  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  and  a  tax 
on  the  finished  article  to  protect  the  manufacturer  of  the  finished  article 
He  pays  them  both,  plus  all  the  middlemen  and  their  commissions. 

The  position  assumed  by  some  Democrats  opposing  this  measure  as  to  the 
attitude  of  other  Democrats  supporting  this  measure  seems  to  be  that  we  wb^ 
are  supporting  it  are  attempting  to  take  away  from  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material  a  certain  benefit  guaranteed  him  by  tariff  legislation,  thereby  givisir 
(he  manufacturer  an  additional  advantage.  This  is  not  my  attitude,  nor  do 
I  believe  it  is  the  attitude  of  any  Democrat  who  is  in  favor  of  this  measure. 
Were  we  in  control  of  the  Government,  had  we  a  majority  in  both  House 
and  Senate,  and  the  President  as  well  was  a  Democrat,  as  a  matter  of  coarse 
we  would  begin  this  tariff  reformation  where  the  burden  lay  heaviest    Bat 
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aB  we  have  not  the  Senate  or  the  Executive  It  is  wisdom  on  our  part  to  follow 
the  lead,  or  rather  to  accept  the  terms  of  a  Republican  administration  which 
Is  in  accord  with  Democratic  doctrine,  and  follow  it  so  long  as  it  leads,  in  our 
Judgment,  In  the  proper  direction,  and  whenever  opportunity  offers  to  work 
and  vote  for  the  removal  of  the  oppressive  burden  imposed  by  the  high  pro- 
tective tariff  on  the  manufactured  article. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  friends  of  high  protection  on  the  manufactured 
articles,  constituting  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  would  consider  any 
measure  looking  toward  the  removal  of  these  high  protective  duties  on  manu- 
factured  articles.  And  in  case  they  did,  or  rather  in  case  there  were  enough 
I>emocrat8  and  right-minded  Republicans  to  pass  such  a  bill,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  President  would  veto  the  same.  Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to 
vote  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity,  because  it  unquestionably  is  a  step,  if  a 
fihort  one,  in  the  right  direction,  and  when  opportunity  occurs  we  can  make 
It  longer,  and  if  we  come  into  power,  make  It  to  cover  the  entire  question. 

Therefore  I  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  this  floor  by  others  and  possibly 
more  forcefully  tlian  I  can  put  It  myself — It  is  our  duty  as  Democrats  to  vote 
for  everything  that  is  moving  in  a  Democratic  direction,  regardless  of  whence 
it  came.  I  shall  illustrate:  A  young  man  had  spumed  and  scoffed  at  the 
religion  and  the  faith  of  a  poor,  poverty-stricken  old  woman,  who  each  morning 
and  noon  prayed  for  God  to  send  her  her  daily  bread.  One  evening,  being 
without  her  daily  meal,  this  young  Infldel  in  passing  found  her  praying  for 
food.  He  went  oflF  and  brought  her  a  siunptuous  repast,  and,  slipping  the  door 
ofien,  he  shoved  it  in.  Then,  as  the  old  woman  raised  up  and  looked,  she  said : 
**  Thank  God,  He  has  answered  my  prayer  and  brought  me  my  dinner."  The 
young  man  said,  '*  Old  woman,  I  brought  you  that  meal."  She  said,  "  I  do 
not  doubt  it.  God  sent  it  even  if  the  devil  brought  it."  [Laughter.l  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  reciprocity  as  a  very  good  Democratic  dinner  to 
start  on,  even  if  the  devil  did  bring  it 

From  a  Democratic  standpoint  it  is  not  becoming  a  Democrat,  nor  is  it  in 
accord  with  Democratic  doctrine,  to  protest  against  the  inequalities  of  the 
protective  system  ns  applied  to  commodities  or  communities.  But  it  is  his  duty 
to  fight  the  iniquity  of  the  entire  system. 

I  shall  not  claim  that  South  Carolina  has  been  discriminated  against  becanse 
she  does  not  get  her  share  of  protection  either  on  raw  material  or  on  the  manu- 
factured article;  but  I  do  claim  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  South  Carolina 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  the  operation  of  the  iniquitous  principle 
of  high  protection.  I  mean  that  in  its  fullest  sense;  I  mean  that  even  the 
beneficiaries  of  protection  have  suffered  as  well  as  the  victims  of  it;  for  the 
reason  that  those  who  fell  under  the  temptation  of  profiting  by  law  at  the 
exp^ise  of  their  neighl>ora  have  lost  in  civic  righteousness  and  in  the  sense 
of  Justice  and  fair  dealing  more  than  can  be  atoned  for  by  all  the  dollars  they 
gained  by  the  application  of  that  law.  No  man  can  rise  to  the  heights  of 
perfect  manhood  who  can  get  the  consent  of  his  mind  to  profit  by  the  operation 
of  an  unjust  law  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citizen. 

Therefore,  we  who  are  fighting  this  battle  of  righteousness,  though  we  fight 
it  in  poverty,  as  citizens  we  are  richer  than  those  who  on  the  other  side  get 
the  Ill-gotten  spoils,  but  have  not  the  sense  of  civic  righteousness  and  Justice 
that  we  possess. 

It  is  miserable  sophistry,  it  Is  absurd  and  illogical  to  claim  that  high  protec- 
tion, a  prohibitive  tariff  on  manufactured  articles,  can  benefit  all  the  people. 
F*or  Just  in  proportion  as  the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  rises  under  the 
oiieratlon  of  the  hlgh-protcctlve  Inw,  iind  the  price  of  wages  and  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  does  not  likewise  advance,  then  It  is  a  simple  question  of 
mathematics  that  the  protected  articles  have  enriched  the  producers  thereof  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  purchase  them.  And  It  is  not  a  question  of  enriching 
nil  the  American  people*  but  a  question  of  shifting  the  wealth  from  the  pockets 
of  the  many  to  the  pockets  of  the  few. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  high  protective  system  that 
under  it  we  have  prospered  marvelously,  developed  wonderfully,  and  all  because 
of  protection.  We  have  pronpered  In  spite  of,  rather  than  by  virtue  of,  the 
pn>tective  system.  From  the  founding  of  the  first  English  colony  on  American 
8<>il  until  1776  we  were  under  British  rule — proprietary  government  and  a 
system  of  taxation  that  became  at  last  intolenible — yet  In  that  comparatively 
short  period  of  time  the  Indians  were  overcome,  the  forests  were  cleared,  fields 
were  opened,  and  the  American  pioneers  had.  in  spite  of  their  oppression  and 
these  great  difllculties,  reached  a  point  In  material  wealth  where  they  were  able 
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to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  English  oppression  and  gtiin  their  own  freedom.  Thi'< 
because  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  New  World.  And  no  man  can  say  what 
would  have  been  the  progress  of  America  had  the  doctrine  of  comparative  frf«» 
trade — that  is,  a  tariff  for  revenue  only — obtained  in  place  of  the  doctrine  nf 
high  protection.  And  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  practically  without  Inter- 
ruption, the  doctrine  of  protection  has  obtained.  It  is  true  that  we  have  accu- 
mulated vast  wealth,  wld^ied  and  extended  our  agricultural  domain,  multiplinl 
vastly  our  manufacturing  enterprises,  developed  our  mines,  extended  our  mil 
road  operations  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  this  treu- 
eral  prosperity,  it  is  a  comment  on  the  present  system  of  government  that  Hi*- 
bitterest  fight  now  confronting  the  American  people  is  the  fight  agsiiiiBt  fi>i) 
eentrated  wealth.  The  hardest  problem  that  confronts  the  statesman  is  tbp 
problem  of  solving  and  dissolving  the  trusts  and  combines,  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  this  system  which  not  only  has  laid  its  intolerable  exactions  u{H»ii 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  through  legislation,  but  is  threaten iiiz 
through  its  corrupt  influence  the  very  foundation  of  our  republican  InstitDtiims. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  was  convicted  by  the  courts  of 
being  guilty  of  an  unrighteous  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  ordered  to 
dissolve.  The  Tobacco  Trust  was  likewise  haled  into  court  and  met  a  Hkt- 
fate,  and,  because  of  the  lightness  of  the  penalty,  there  is  a  suspicion  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  that  the  court,  which  is  the  highest  trfbmi:il 
on  the  American  Continent,  did  not  in  their  decision  keep  faith  with  iL*- 
American  people.  That  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  operation  of  an 
unholy  law  in  our  domestic,  political,  and  economic  life. 

The  Sugar  Trust  is  an  open  scandal  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  right- 
thinking  people.  The  Steel  Trust  extracting  from  the  people  such  vast  mims 
that  even  the  organizer,  the  head  and  front  of  this  protected  and  petted  organi- 
zation,  is  to-day  demonstrating  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  rlghteoDsnefv. 
justice,  and  equity  of  the  system  of  protection  by  being  the  possessor  of  sn^-fc 
a  vast  fortune  of  ill-gotten  gain  that  he  is  now  busily  engaged  in  flndlnR  fk*ii)^ 
plausible  means  of  making  partial  restitution  to  the  Nation  and  the  pe<*i*v 
that  he  helped  to  wrong.  And  it  has  been  to  the  everlasting  shame  of  tb*" 
American  Senate  that  one  of  their  number  has  been  tried  for  an  allecArj 
attempt  to  buy  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  corrupt  practices,  arnl 
It  is  further  allied  that  one  of  those  most  interested  in  his  election  was  xh^ 
head  and  front  of  the  Lumber  Trust  of  America.  Thus,  as  said  before;  tb^ 
evil  of  the  system  is  not  confined  alone  to  those  who  suffer  financially  by  tl;^ 
unjust  burdens  laid  upon  them,  but  those  who  suffer  the  moral  degradation  of 
benefiting  by  the  unjust  law. 

As  said  before,  we  boast  of  our  vast  wealth.  Who  have  been  the  prodo^'^r^ 
of  this  vast  wealth?  Who  have  made  possible  this  vast  extension  of  railniei<l 
and  manufacturing  enterprises?  It  was  necessarily  the  producer  of  raw  uiu- 
terlal,  out  of  whose  products  the  manufacturer  necessarily,  under  protect  »*'r 
reaped  his  harvest  of  gold.  The  wealth  of  a  country,  so  far  as  its  circnlat  T»r 
medium  is  concerned,  is  obtained  by  only  two  sources — ^the  mining  of  its  *>w^ 
monetary  metals  and  the  Importation  of  gold  from  abroad  in  exchange  for  tl.^ 
surplus  products  exported.  The  export  value  of  our  agricultural  and  other  u^: 
manufactured  products  in  the  year  1910  amounted  to  $829,215,918.  This  xn'St 
sum,  of  course,  was  exported  and  sold  upon  the  basis  of  competition  or  fn*- 
markets.  And  out  of  this  sum  brought  into  this  country  an  average  of  41 .':: 
per  cent  had  to  be  given  to  the  protected  articles  purchased  in  America. 

To  illustrate:  The  cotton  raisers  exported  in  1910,  $450,447,243  of  the  SS29. 
215,918 — the  total  aggregate  of  all  exported  articles  unmanufactured,  or  in**r*^ 
than  half  of  all  the  exports  of  raw  material  in  the  year  named.  Yet  they  w»*-v 
forbidden,  under  this  tariff,  to  buy  where  they  sold  what  they  needed  and  wb*-.-* 
they  could  have  gotten  it  upon  a  parity  with  the  price  received  for  what  t]i''\ 
sold,  and  were  forced  to  buy  In  America  at  practically  double  the  price  tli»-<" 
would  have  had  to  pay  for  the  same  articles  in  the  countries  to  which  tl:**^ 
exported  this  cotton.  In  other  words,  they  were  forced  to  bring  $450.000.( « • » 
back  to  America  and  give  to  the  protected  manufacturer  $450,000,000  for  wb^r 
they  could  have  bought  elsewhere  for  $225,000,000.  thus  being  robbed  •■? 
f 225,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers.  The  same  Is  true  of  :l« 
entire  $829,000,000. 

It  is  easily  demonstrable  from  the  foregoing  figures,  and  others  that  mi«:t: 
be  added,  that  the  raw  material  which  has  been  produced  in  this  coontiy  ha< 
been  that  out  of  which  the  protected  manufacturers  have  grown  so  vastly  ricb. 
In  the  first  place  they  bought  their  material  for  manufacturing  purposes  At 
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comparatively  free-trade  prices,  and  thai  sold  the  articles  manufactured  out 
of  this  raw  material  at  protected  prices.  The  surplus  of  raw  material  sold 
21  broad  brought  back  to  the  producer  the  $800,000,000  sfioken  of  before,  which 
enabled  him  to  buy  so  much  more  of  the  manufactured  product;  so  that  the 
manufacturer  not  only  got  a  profit  out  of  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  sale  of  his  manufactured  goods,  but  he  also  got  his  protection  profit  out  of 
the  $800,000,000  raw  material  which  was  sold  to  foreigners.  Now,  as  said 
before,  this  is  Indefensible.    It  has  been  indef<msible  for  122  years. 

It  is  openly  admitted  by  the  friends  of  protection  that  the  farmer  up  to  th# 
present  has  not  received  any  benefit  from  the  tarlif.  And  that  In  the  case  of 
grain,  Canada  is  a  competitor  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  formidable 
rival  of  American  wheat  growers.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  production  of 
American  wheat  Is  not  keeping  pace  with  American  consumption,  and  that 
therefore  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  American  farmer  in  the  form  of 
the  wheat  producer  stands  to  realize  a  substantial  profit  from  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  by  virtue  of  the  fact,  as  indicated  by  the  President  In  his  message^ 
that  we  are  soon  to  become  Importers  of  the  raw  material,  rather  than  ex- 
porters. This  means,  of  course,  that  when  the  time  shall  arrive  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumption  has  so  far  outstripped  American  production  that  the  supply 
of  the  domestic  raw  material  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  manure- 
turers  of  the  finished  article,  that  the  producers  of  these  raw  materials  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  demand  protection  commensurate  with  the  protection 
that  th^  pay. 

The  argument  of  the  high  protectionist  has  been  to  foster  infant  industries 
until  such  time  as  they  shall  grow  and  become  able  to  furnish  a  sufficiency 
for  all  the  American  people,  and  then  in  the  next  breath,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
they  argue  that  because  it  has  become  exhausted,  exploited,  and  can  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  people,  therefore  it  Is  to  t>e  protected.  It  seems  as  if 
we  were  running  a  pension  bureau  and  a  kindergarten  under  the  same  law. 

It  seems  that  in  order  to  obviate  this  great  calamity  the  President  conceived 
the  reciprocity  idea.  The  opponents  of  reciprocity  point  out  this  Injustice,  and 
it  is  plausible.  Amendments  were  offered  by  different  Senators  seeking  to  give 
relief,  or  claiming  to  be  seeking  to  give  relief,  by  providing  that  as  the  farmer 
hiid  under  this  reciprocity  to  come  into  competition  with  Canada  with  what  he 
had  to  sell,  that  the  uiaMufacturors  of  America  should  be  brought  in  like  com- 
lietitlon  with  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  articles  that  the  farmer  had  to 
buy.  In  other  words,  if  what  he  had  to  sell  was  put  practically  upon  the  basla 
of  free  trade,  what  he  had  to  buy  should  be  put  upon  a  like  basis.  The  Presi- 
cleut  himself  says  in  his  message  that,  so  far  as  the  textiles  are  concerned*' 
tiu*  Canadian  manufacture  of  these  are  a  negligible  quantity,  and  need  not  be 
taken  into  account.  Ttiis  is  practically  true  of  Canadian  manufactures  In  gen- 
eral in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  American  farmer.  Therefore  the  Demo* 
t-ratic  House,  believing  that  reciprocity  was  a  step  toward  the  Democratic  doc- 
trine of  freer  intercourse  with  one  nation,  at  least  In  the  raw  material  of  the 
two  countries  without,  as  the  President  says,  an  "obstructive  and  prohibitive" 
tarifl^  and  knowing  as  they  did  that  the  area  of  Canada  was  larger  than  the 
iinm  of  the  Tnited  States,  and  tliat  the  possibilities  of  her  agricultural  products 
nlong  certain  lines  were  practically  unlimited,  that  If  the  farmer  were  given 
free  trade  as  to  Canadian  manufactures.  It  would  in  no  sense  compensate  him 
fnr  the  protected  duties  on  the  articles  that  he  had  to  buy;  therefore,  indepoid- 
eut  from  the  reciprocity  bill,  they  introduced  the  free-list  bill,  which  does  not 
n^trlct  its  terms  to  Canada,  but  extends  them  to  every  country  from  which 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  imports  for  the  farmer's  benefit.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  the  becoming  attitude  of  a  Democrat  is  to  vote  for  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity bill,  and  then,  if  he  believes  that  the  farmer  has  suffered  tmder  that 
bill,  to  vote  for  the  free-list  bill,  which  gives  him  a  commensurate  relief  for 
(liat  which  he  suffers  tmder  reciprocity. 

It  Is  misleading  and  absurd  to  say  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  they 
are  getting  the  proi)er  relief  by  making  manufactured  articles  of  Canadian  pro- 
duction free.  It  sounds  well  In  a  speech,  but  would  be  absolutely  disappointing, 
null,  and  void  in  practice.  Ills  only  hope  of  relief  Is  liavlng  the  privilege  of 
Milling  In  any  market  where  he  can  sell  highest  and  buying  in  any  market  where 
be  can  buy  the  cheapest,  and  be  rid  of  the  protective  law,  behind  which  is 
eafdly  organised  the  greedy  money  i)ower  in  this  country,  who,  without  comi)e- 
t it  ion  from  abroad,  stifle  competition  at  home  and  extract  what  profits  they 
please.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  American  farmers  believe 
in  or  advocate  protection,  for  tht*  reason  that  were  they  given  a  protection. 
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being  so  numerous,  so  difficult  to  organize,  and  as  a  class  so  poor,  tbey  could 
never  hope  to  cope  with  the  few  and  wealthy  manufacturers  who  buy  their 
products.  These  manufacturers,  in  spite  of  a  tariff  duty,  could  and  would 
organize  and  fix  the  price  of  the  field  products  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
farmer's  poverty  and  necessity,  force  him  to  that  price.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  the  relationship  of  the  two — ^the  producer  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  producer  of  the  manufactured  article — for  all  these  years.  The  manufac> 
turer  has  accumulated  capital,  organization,  almost  unlimited  credit,  while 
the  farmer  has  practically  none  of  these.  And  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  the 
farmer  being  a  beneficiary  of  a  protected  tarifl^.  His  only  hope,  his  only  relief 
is  in  removing  the  high  protection  from  what  he  has  to  buy  and  forcing  those 
who  sell  to  him  into  competition  with  the  world.  And  this  is  the  Donocratic 
doctrine.  It  may  be  that  reciprocity  seeks  to  cheapen  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufacturer.  The  Democratic  free-list  bill  seeks  to  cheapai  the  Doanufae- 
tured  article  to  the  farmer.  The  one  applies  to  Canada,  where  the  former's 
greatest  competitor  is;  the  other  applies  to  the  entire  foreign  world,  where 
bis  relief  is.  And  it  is  almost  unthinkable  how  any  Democrat,  knowing  that 
the  farmer  may  not  hope  to  benefit  by  protection,  can  seriously  object  to  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  or  refuse  to  support  the  free-list  bilL 

I  invite  the  farmer  to  join  forces  with  those  of  us  who  are  his  friends  and 
remove  the  protective  duties  that  have  cursed  him  through  all  these  years. 

I  want  to  say  right  in  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not  tno\ 
the  farmer  any  more.  The  crowds  that  we  meet  on  the  hustings  to-day  are 
not  as  were  the  crowds  we  met  15  and  20  years  ago.  The  processes  of  educa- 
tion, the  facilities  for  transportation  and  communication,  have  advanced  to 
rapidly,  the  price  of  transportation  has  l)ecome  so  reduced,  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge  have  become  so  much  easier,  the  tree  rural 
delivery  and  the  schoolhouses  have  been  so  improved  that  they  have  made  it 
ISO  that  the  man  in  the  woods  is  becoming  as  cosmoi>olitan  as  the  man  who 
walks  the  city  streets.  He  knows  what  he  needs  and  why  he  does  not  get  it 
and  he  knows  who  is  the  perpetrator  of  those  laws  that  forbid  his  getting  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago  there  was  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
country  an  estimate  of  the  probable  grain  yield  and  cotton  yield  of  the  Ameri- 
can fields.  On  the  26th  day  of  June  these  reports  were  published,  before  masn 
of  the  cotton  was  up  in  a  great  many  southern  fields.  The  acreage  was  esti- 
mated, the  yield  per  acre  was  estimated,  and  then  the  probable  yield,  counted 
In  bales,  was  estimated.  For  whose  benefit?  The  estimate  was  of  one  and 
one-half  million  bales  more  than  has  ever  been  made  in  the  history  of  cottoo 
^^wing — and  that,  too,  before  the  cotton  is  up. 

What  was  the  result?  The  price  broke  $7.50  a  bale.  For  whose  benefit* 
This  dear  object — ^the  farmer — around  which  both  Democrats  and  Repnblicans 
liave  rallied  on  this  floor  to  save  him  from  competition  with  Canada,  when 
right  here  in  Washington  there  emanated  from  one  of  our  departments  a 
report,  based  upon  worse  than  a  guess,  that  extracted  $7.50  per  bale  from  the 
value  of  the  cotton  which  the  farmer  had  labored  to  make  without  a  cent  of 
protection  and  out  of  which  had  come  more  than  half  of  the  exports  of  the 
raw  material  that  save  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  America.  Yet  tL:» 
•estimate  is  made  for  whom?  I  do  not  say — I  have  no  right,  perhaps,  to  say- 
that  it  was  the  distinct  purpose  and  object  of  those  making  this  estimate  t^ 
Injure  or  benefit  anyone.  But  what  was  the  result?  What  were  the  conditions? 
Year  before  last  there  was  a  short  crop  of  cotton;  last  year  there  was  a  sh«»rt 
crop  of  cotton;  and  under  the  eternal  divine  law  of  supply  and  demand  th^ 
price  rose  to  where  it  measured  something  above  the  cost  of  production.  Stocks 
of  cotton  were  low;  the  warehouses  of  the  manufacturers  were  empty,  ar.d 
their  profits  necessarily  were  being  cut  down  until  such  time  as  tbey  eonid 
raise  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  to  recoup  themselves  for  what  th«7 
bad  unexpectedly  lost  in  having  to  pay  the  advanced  price  of  the  raw  material 
Just  at  that  period,  furthest  removed  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  old  crop  and 
the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop,  in  the  great  trying  time  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  July,  to  the  middle  of  August,  to  the  middle  of  SepteiDt>er, 
representing  three  months — ^just  in  the  nick  of  time,  when  manufactnrers  were 
being  forced  to  shut  down  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  material  axni 
because  of  the  high  prices  under  CrOd*s  law — then  comes  ttiis  r^mrt  that  in  60 
or  00  days  probably  the  biggest  crop  that  America  ever  saw  would  be  comin; 
to  market  To  whose  benefit  did  it  inure?  To  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  or 
manufacturer? 
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Need  I  call  your  attention  to  what  occnred  here  just  two  short  years  ago, 
when  the  crop  was  short,  when  the  mills  were  clamoring  for  cotton,  and  those 
who  produced  it  were  selling  it  in  open  competition  with  all  the  other  cotton- 
prodnclng  countries  of  the  world?  The  price  soared  and  soared  because  Japan 
and  England  and  other  countries  of  Europe  were  clamoring  for  the  staple. 
Some  men  organized  in  New  York  to  put  prices  down,  and  sold  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bales  that  they  did  not  own.  Other  men  bought  them,  and  when 
"notice  day'*  came  they  that  bought  demanded  the  delivery  of  spot  cotton. 
What  had  they  done?  They  had  gone  to  the  mills  that  converted  cotton  into 
cloth,  and  that  needed  the  cotton,  and  these  men  who  had  bought  demanded  not 
a  settlonent  upon  margin,  but  the  delivery  of  actual  cotton.  What  happened? 
The  Attorney  General  secured  an  indictment  against  the  men  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  help  the  mills  that  wanted  cotton  and  the  farmers  who  wanted  a  better 
price  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  were  indicted  because  it 
was  alleged  they  had  organised  in  restraint  of  trade,  while  there  was  not  a 
whisper  against  that  combination  which  had  sold  what  they  did  not  own  in 
order  to  depress  the  price  of  the  legitimate  product  of  the  American  farmer. 
How  many  voices  were  raised  on  this  floor 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
if  it  is  not  true  that  all  that  Frank  Hayne  and  those  men  did  was  to  demand 
that  the  contract  should  be  literally  complied  with? 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  That  was  all.  I  had  affidavits  to  that  effect. 
The  Senate  did  rise  on  that  occasion  to  the  demands  of  the  case  and  passed 
a  resolatlon  which  I  had  introduced  demanding  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
rtioDid  investigate  the  other  side  of  the  question,  so  as  to  ascertain  who  sold 
this  cotton  in  restraint  of  trade.  His  reply,  in  polite  terms,  was  that  nobody 
bad  indicted  them,  that  his  office  was  to  take  cases  which  were  presoited  before 
his  department,  and  to  give  us  the  law  and  not  to  investigate.  Yet  we  sit  here 
and  plead  for  the  much-loved  f&rmer  when  in  our  hearts  we  know  that  the 
plea  we  are  making  is  spurious  and  will  result  in  no  good  to  him.  But  when 
there  comes  a  real  bona  fide  case  in  which  legislation  would  help  him,  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  other  people,  the  silence  of  this  body  is  eloquent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that  protection  presupposes  the 
power  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  else  it  could  never  protect.  The  very 
assomptlon  of  protection  is  that  those  protected  can  take  advantage  of  the 
law ;  and  protection  under  the  law  in  reference  to  commerce  means  prohibition. 
If  It  did  not  prohibit,  it  would  not  protect.  Therefore  It  presupposes  that  the 
par^  protected  can  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  full  extent  of  that  protection. 
Had  the  manufacturers  been  as  numerous  as  the  farmer,  as  different  in  degrees 
of  education,  wealth,  and  general  intelligence,  protection  never  could  have 
benefited  him  to  the  degree  that  it  now  does.  E^ach  and  every  one  recognizes 
this  fact  And  It  Is  a  refie^.'tion  upon  American  statesmanship  for  them  to 
plead  for  the  passage  of  a  law  which,  when  passed,  could  not,  by  the  yeiy 
nature  of  the  case,  give  the  benefit  promised  therein  to  the  fiirmer. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  not  materially  change  the  price  of  any  article,  but  will  open 
the  way  and  set  the  example  for  the  further  application  of  the  Democratic 
doctrine  for  the  freest  possible  intercourse  between  us  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth  with  which  we  deal,  and  begin  that  legislation  which  will  levy  a  duty 
filmply  for  the  support  of  the  Government  economically  administered.  If  in 
the  course  of  the  present  great  Democratic  wave  we  should  come  into  power, 
I  hope  that  no  Democrat  will  stand  upon  this  fioor  and  plead  that  in  the  read- 
jnstment  of  the  duties  in  order  to  be  fair  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  they 
mnst  be  provided  for  under  a  scheme  of  revenue  duties  to  give  them  protection. 
If  we  can  raise  the  revenues  of  this  country  without  laying  oppression  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  consumers,  although  we  give  incidental  protection  to  a  few 
on  the  nonessentials  of  life,  I  for  one  shall  vote  for  all  raw  materials  to  be 
free,  if  It  will  help  the  American  people.  I  am  not  going  to  pin  my  faith  to 
the  temporary  doctrine,  ephemeral  in  Its  nature,  that  we  must  have  a  revenue 
tariff,  and  that  alone,  or  that  we  are  to  have  free  trade.  I  am  going  to  ftivor 
that  policy  which  will  raise  such  revenue  as,  In  our  Judgment  under  the 
Constitution  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  all  the  American  people,  put  upon 
the  free  list  that  which  in  our  Judgment  would  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  lay  the  burden  where  it  can  be  best  borne,  without  adding 
any  further  taxes  to  the  people.  I  am  not  pleading  for  reciprocity  because  I 
desire  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  farmer,  but  to  put  him  in  the  right  light  In 
the  honest  light.  In  the  light  of  a  true  democratic  American  citizen  with  relation 
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to  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  then  I  shall  vote  to  remove  the  iniquitous  pn>> 
tectivo  duties  on  the  manufactured  articles  that  have  been  the  burden  that  he 
has  had  to  bear  and  that  no  protection  for  him  can  ever  alleviate. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  put  upon  inquiry.  As  I  have 
Jistened  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  involving  the  rights  of  the  American 
citizen  my  mind  has  reached  out  to  inquire  what  is  it  to  be  an  American  citisen? 
Id  there  any  difference  between  being  an  American  citizen  and  being  a  dweller 
only  in  the  land  or  living  outside  of  it  and  owing  allegiance  to  some  oth^ 
country?  What  is  the  object  and  purpose  of  a  government  if  it  is  not  to  confer 
an  especial  advantage  upon  those  who  constitute  it,  those  who  found  it,  main- 
tain it,  defend  it,  and  support  it? 

I  have  listened  for  long  weeks  and  months  here  to  political  cheeseparing,  to 
see  just  how  thin  the  protection  which  the  American  citizen  claims  may  be 
shaved  down,  to  see  how  thin  the  ice  might  be  made  over  which  he  must  pass 
with  his  burdens  and  duties  upon  him,  and  I  have  concluded  that  there  is  a  mis- 
apprehension in  the  minds  of  some  Senators,  due  to  what  I  know  not,  as  to 
what  it  is  to  be  an  American  citizen,  to  be  a  part  owner  in  every  inch  of  the 
land  and  in  the  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government,  to  be  a  part 
owner  in  every  opportunity  that  may  be  wrested  from  natural  conditions  Is 
there  nothing  in  all  of  this  that  should  and  does  distinguish  an  American  citi- 
zen from  a  citizen  of  another  country  seeking  to  do  business  under  the  ad- 
vantageous conditions  belonging  to  this  country?  I  have  always  thought  there 
was;  the  founders  of  our  Government  thought  there  was;  they  believed  when 
they  entered  upon  the  soil  of  America  that  out  of  that  would  grow  a  substantial 
right  that  would  attach  itself  to  every  human  attribute  of  citizenship,  which 
right  would  be  greater  than  that  which  could  be  obtained  by  any  other  person 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

They  did  not  enter  upon  this  great  country  through  the  cities.  They  entered 
through  the  farms  and  the  forests.  The  cities  are  an  incident  of  civilizatioo. 
and  not  the  basis  of  it.  The  country  must  first  exist  in  a  productive  condition 
before  a  city  can  exist  at  all.  So  that  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  look  over 
the  real  pathway  upon  which  the  tread  of  empire  has  come. 

The  forests  were  the  first  useful  adjunct  to  those  who  came  here.  l%ey 
sheltered  them  until  they  could  appeal  to  the  soil  or  its  products  to  sustain 
them.  They  lived  in  the  forests,  and,  reaching  out,  gathered  the  natural  oppor- 
tunity from  them  to  make  their  homes.  The  bark  shelter  first,  the  cave  in  the 
side  of  the  bank  covered  with  boughs,  the  rude  shelter  of  the  trees,  God's  first 
tabernacle,  as  some  one  has  called  them,  were  the  beginning  of  that  which 
we  know  to-day  as  the  civilization  of  the  people;  and  it  is  that  out  of  which 
the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  have  grown,  and  grown  greater  than  tlie 
rights  of  any  other  person  on  the  earth. 

Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  stand  out  in  the  open  and  consider  this  ques- 
tion briefly  from  that  standpoint — ^not  see  how  merely  tolerable  the  condition 
of  the  American  citizen  may  be  maintained  in  order  that  he  will  not  leave  the 
country,  but  see  how  fully  he  may  enjoy  the  natural  fruit  of  that  which  is  his 
own. 

You  might  imagine  from  some  suggestions  which  have  been  made  that  this 
American  citizen  was  a  suppliant  at  the  door  of  charity ;  that  he  has  no  natural 
right  against  the  foreigner  engaged  in  competitive  enterprises;  that  he  must 
show  himself  capable  of  living  within  the  sphere  of  the  life  against  which  lie 
is  competing;  that  he  must  show  himself  capable  of  existing  under  the  condi- 
tions of  life  that  surround  his  opponent  That  is  not  the  rule  by  which  to 
estimate  the  rights  of  those  whose  rights  are  at  issue  in  this  matttf.  The 
people  who  are  the  competitors  of  the  American  citizen  do  not  build  the  homes 
in  the  country  nor  the  buildings  in  the  cities;  they  do  not  lay  out  the  empire 
and  construct  it  according  to  the  great  plan  that  marks  it  to-day  and  will 
mark  it  in  the  future ;  they  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  maintain  the  Government;  they  assume  no  responsibili^  to  defend  the 
country  against  an  enemy,  to  preserve  its  integrity;  they  have  none  of  those 
expenses ;  and  yet  men  stand  up  in  this  responsible  place  and  in  this  hour  and 
demand  that  the  foreigner  shall  have  equal  rights  in  a  market  that  has  been 
paid  for  and  maintained  by  American  citizens. 

They  do  not  even  pay  a  license  to  transact  business  in  this  country.  Tbej 
send  their  products  in  through  the  customhouses  of  our  country,  the  very  offi- 
cers of  which  are  maintained  and  paid  out  of  the  Public  Treasury.  They  w«<l 
them  onto  wharves  and  into  customhouses  that  were  bnilded  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  into  which  they  never  contributed  a  dollar  for  con- 
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Btruction  or  maintenance.  Yet  tbey  claim  eqnal  rights  with  our  citizens,  and 
men  stand  up  here — ^American  citizens — ^and  say  that  the  American  business 
world  should  be  compelled  to  match  pennies  with  these  competitors  on  even 
terms. 

I  want  to  speak,  first,  for  an  interest  which  is  now  the  largest  interest  and 
which  was  the  first  business  enterprise  and  Interest  in  America.  It  is  larger 
than  any  other  to-day ;  it  pays  more  in  wages ;  and  yields  more  in  returns  than 
21  ny  other.  That  is  the  lumber  interest.  It  had  its  foundation  when  the  first 
man  in  America  cut  a  tree  for  the  accommodation  and  use  of  himself  or  his 
neighbor,  to  construct  the  first  home.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  civilization  we  enjoy.  No  industry  is  more  necessary.  We  must 
be  sheltered ;  we  must  have  lumber  for  a  multiplicity  of  purposes,  imposslbie  to 
enumerate  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

Is  it  not,  then,  well  enough,  when  an  industry  is  threatened,  to  pause  long 
enough  to  investigate  the  conditions  which  surround  it  and  those  that  threaten 
it?  There  are  more  men,  wage  earners,  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  than  in 
any  other  enterprise  under  our  Government.  I  have  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  official  and  reliable  figures,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  malting  that 
statement.  There  are  but  three  enterprises  known  to  the  American  people  that 
represent  a  larger  financial  result  or  a  larger  product  than  the  lumber  business. 
I  desire  to  be  accurate.  The  lumber  product  of  last  year  amounted  to  |827,- 
464,656.  That  was  made  up  of  two  items.  It  was  made  up  of  lumber  proper — 
what  we  call  sawed  lumber — and  of  finished  lumber  from  the  planing  mill. 
The  value  of  the  first  amounted  to  $680,022,600,  and  the  value  of  the  planing- 
mill  product  amounted  to  $217,441,956.  I  will  give  the  wages  account,  but  first 
the  number  of  employees.  There  were  413,000  men,  according  to  the  official 
figures,  engaged  in  the  production  of  that  lumber  as  distinguished  from  the 
planing-miU  product,  and  there  were  97,674  employees  in  the  planing  mills, 
making  practically  about  510,000  men — and  they  are  all  men.  There  is  no 
woman  labor,  and  there  is  no  foreign  labor  worth  mentioning;  there  is  only 
one  mill  in  the  Northlvest  that  employs  any,  and  those  employees  are  men. 
That,  counting  5  to  a  family,  which  is  in  the  United  States  always  a  low  esti- 
mate, represents  2,000,000  people,  or  more,  whose  existence  and  whose  ability 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  American  citizenship  rest  upon  that  industry. 
There  is  no  other  industry  that  comes  near  it  in  the  number  of  employees. 

I  have  the  steel  industries  tabulated,  and  I  will  give  some  of  them  right  in 
that  connection.  I  will  give  it  by  product,  because  the  ratio  is  common  through- 
out. Here  are  the  bread  and  bakery  products.  Now,  this  is,  as  compared  with 
the  lumber  products,  $827,464,656.  First,  I  take  the  fiour  and  and  grist  mill 
products,  which  cover  wheat  and  all  that  goes  into  the  bread.  That  is 
$713,033,395.  It  is  over  $100,000,000  less  than  lumber.  Take  the  foundries  and 
machine  shops  of  the  United  States,  and  it  Is  $799,862,588.  It  is  far  below  the 
lumber  business. 

I  am  seeking  to  determine  the  importance  of  this  industry,  because  we  must 
keep  that  in  mind  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  industry  bears 
the  relation  that  it  does  to  the  financial  proposition  as  to  the  earnings  of  those 
who  are  ensrafired  in  it 

The  car  construction  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  $309,863,499.  That  Is 
less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  lumber  products. 

Bread  and  bakery  products,  $269,609,061.  That  is  less  than  half  the  lumber 
products. 

The  product  of  all  the  clothing  makers  of  the  United  States  amounts  to 
$355,796,571 ;  about  half  that  of  lumber. 

I  take  cotton  goods.  Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  in 
all  of  its  branches  and  ramifications  produce  products  to  the  value  of 
$4."iO.467,704. 

Iron  and  steel  workers  and  the  products  thereof.  That  is  the  first  item  that 
mutches  up  with  the  lumber  business.  The  amount  is  $905,787,733.  These  are 
the  figures  given  out  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment,  when  I  finish  the  table,  so  that 
it  will  appear  consecutively. 

Meats.  Those  engaged  in  the  production  of  meats  in  all  of  its  ramifications 
come  next  to  that,  and  the  amount  is  $801,757,137. 

Pig  Iron,  $419,175,000. 

Now,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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Mr.  LipPiTT.  I  merely  wish  to  ask  what  census  reports  those  figures  are  taken 
from? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  From  the  last  census.  I  took  them  from  the  Yeartxwk  of 
1910.  I  checked  the  figures  with  the  other  publications  and  statistics  I  hare 
here  and  in  my  committee  room. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  should  like  to  state  that  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures for  the  year  1910  show  $616,000,000. 

Mr.  Heybubw.  That  is  for  the  year  1909 ;  and  it  was  greater  for  1910.  I  have 
given  it  credit  for  $820,000,000.  I  took  the  figures  from  the  Goyemment  publi- 
cation. It  is  greater  tlian  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  suggests.  I  think 
there  was  a  falling  off  this  year  in  the  cotton  product. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  I  think  the  Senator  has  the  figures  confused.  I  think  the 
figures  he  has  given  for  the  cotton  product  are  the  figures  for  1905.  The 
figures  for  the  year  1910  are  $616,000,000. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Well,  that  is  two  hundred  million  less  than  I  have  given  It 
credit  for. 

Mr.  LiPPiTT.  I  thought  you  gave  the  cotton  manufactures  at  $400,000,000 

Mr.  EteYBUBN.  No ;  $820,320,000.    I  have  the  figures  before  me. 

Mr.  LippiTT.  Is  that  cotton? 

Mr.  HEYBtTBN.  It  is  cotton. 

Mr.  Lippm.  Or  lumber? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  No;  the  lumber  is  $827,464,656.  Those  are  the  official  flgnrei 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wabben.  What  did  the  Senator  give  for  the  meat  products? 

Mr.  Heybubn.  For  the  meat  product,  $801,757,137.  It  stands  less  than  lumber 
and  less  than  iron  and  steel.  Of  course,  I  have  grouped  the  iron  and  steel 
industries.  That  is  more  than  a  fair  presentation  of  that  industry,  because 
it  is  separable  and  is  maintained  In  a  separable  way  from  a  business  standpoint 
But  I  grouped  them  because  the  figures  are  not  so  very  great  as  to  make  a  bad 
showing. 

Now,  I  have  taken  bituminous  coal — only  half  of  what  lumber  Is — and 
anthracite.  Bituminous  is  $405,486,477  and  anthracite  is  $149,415,847,  making 
the  two  classes  of  coal  amount  to  $554,902,624.  You  see  it  is  not  mnch  over 
half  the  lumber  product. 

Then  I  have  taken  petroleum  in  all  of  its  classes.  The  amount  is  $128,248,783. 
a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with  the  lumber  product  of  the  country. 

Then  I  have  taken  hay,  which  ranks  high.  The  amount  is  $747,760,000.  Had 
I  time  I  would  like  to  pause  here  long  enough  to  point  out  the  iniquity  of  placing 
hay  upon  the  free  list.  It  is  the  first  crop.  It  is  the  grubstake  of  the  pioneer 
He  gets  the  benefit  of  the  hay  before  he  gets  a  benefit  from  any  other  icsouiu 
of  his  land.  He  may  cut  a  crop  of  hay  in  many  sections  of  the  conntry,  hot  he 
can  always  pasture  it.  It  is  available  to  him  in  the  interval  between  his  settle- 
ment  or  his  entry  and  the  first  crop  that  he  may  grow.  We  have  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  to-day  on  the  frontier 
in  this  country — and,  unfortunately  for  this  measure,  that  frontier  is  near  the 
line  that  is  to  be  obliterated,  they  tell  us — ^who  will  depend  upon  the  first  crof^ 
of  wild  hay. 

We  have  the  testimony  taken  before  the  Finance  Ck)mmittee  hera  Tliere  )• 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hagenbarth,  a  man  who  was  bom  in  Idaho  and  Is  nov 
past  niiddle  life,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  stock  raisers  in  the  State.  He  sUtei 
how  in  the  early  days  they  depended  upon  this  wild  hay  for  their  snlmala  It 
was  the  basis  of  their  prosperity  and  their  business  enterprise.  They  soon  be- 
came  raisers  of  what  we  would  call  tame  hay,  as  distinguished  from  wild  hay. 
They  speak  of  it  always  as  tame  hay.  One  of  the  largest  enterprises  In  that 
northwest  country  is  hay.  More  land  is  being  put  under  cultivation  for  tht 
purpose  of  raising  hay  now  than  for  any  other  purpose  in  a  large  portion  of 
that  country.  It  is,  of  course,  a  very  much  better  grade  of  hay.  It  is  hay  that 
can  be  fed  to  all  classes  of  animals  or  ground  for  human  food«  and  is  being  m> 
treated.  Yet  they  are  going  to  open  the  Canadian  fields  to  compete  with  tho» 
pioneers  who  have  entered  upon  this  enterprise. 

1  will  not  stop  long  at  any  item  in  this  question,  because  the  hour  is  late  and 
we  unfortunately  or  fortunately,  as  it  may  be,  liave  a  short  time  left  in  whick 
to  consider  this  measure.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  men's  mlndf 
are  closed  against  reason.  I  will  always  give  them  the  credit,  in  my  Jodgmeot 
of  being  open  to  conviction.    Otherwise  I  doubt  if  I  would  say  a  word. 

I  was  dealing  with  this  question  of  wages  and  I  sidetracked  for  the  pnipoR 
of  comparing  the  importance  of  the  production  itself.    Now,  let  us  go  to  the 
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qnestion  of  wages,  and  I  have  those  figures  here  accurately  stated.  The  total 
wages  paid  to  the  606,000  persons  engaged  in  this  lumber  business  last  year, 
to  those  brought  in  connection  with  what  we  call  the  rough  luml>er,  was  $183,- 
021.519,  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  finishing  mills,  $197,000.  The  number  of 
establishments  reported  upon  by  the  Govemm^t  was  25,000.  The  average 
number  of  wage  earners  in  those  establishments  was  413,000,  and  in  the  planing 
mills  it  was  97,674,  making  a  total  of  about  506,000  people  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business  accoimted  for  by  the  Government. 

Take  606,000  men  and  they  represent  a  population  of  over  2.000,000  on  the 
accepted  basis  of  estimate.  That  many  people  producing  this  vast  predoml- 
rating  product  receiving  over  $200,000,000  in  wages  is  an  item  in  fhe  economy 
of  government  that  can  not  be  overlooked.  So  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  open  to 
the  charge  of  talking  of  small  questions  or  small  Interests. 

The  question  really  before  us  Is,  Shall  that  industry  remain  an  American 
Industry  or  shall  it  be  transferred  to  some  other  counti7,  either  upon  basinesB 
reasons  or  sentimental  ones?    That  is  the  serious  question. 

The  existing  duty  on  lumber  affected  by  the  proposed  change  is  an  ad  valorem 
dnty  of  7  per  cent.  So  far  as  the  dressed  luml>er  is  concerned  it  is  less  affected, 
but  so  affected  as  to  make  the  difference  of  the  wages  represented  by  this  pro- 
duction. 

This  Canadian  bill  is  drawn  upon  the  proposition  of  leaving  the  wages  in 
Canada.  There  is  no  man  who  understands  anything  of  government  or  of 
economics  in  government  who  does  not  recognise  that  the  wages  is  the  basis  of 
every  man's  fortune.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  in  Government  bonds  or 
whether  it  is  in  lands  or  In  business  enterprise,  it  is  the  result  of  wages,  and 
it  Is  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  work  for  wagea  The  pay  roll  is  the  essential 
question  in  the  economics  of  our  country.  A  community  without  a  pay  roll  Is 
a  self -consuming  community.  The  pay  roll  represents  the  accretion  of  wealth ; 
it  represents  the  distribution  of  wealth;  it  represents  the  initiation  and  the 
growth  of  other  kindred  business  enterprisen  that  sustain  the  wageworker.  One 
man  may  own  the  factory  or  the  business  oiterprise  that  represents  millions  of 
dollars  of  Investment,  but  he  is  only  one  man.  He  consumes  the  share  of  one 
man  and  he  votes  but  once.  Under  him  are  a  thousand  men,  repres^iting  the 
virility  of  a  thousand  citisens  of  the  United  States  In  the  family  life,  in  the 
building  of  the  necessary  home  for  him  to  live  In  with  his  family,  in  the  con- 
stmctlon  and  bringing  together  of  the  commercial  establishment  in  which  he 
shall  spend  a  portion  of  his  wages,  in  the  bringing  together  of  a  commercial 
establishment  that  shall  make  a  demand  upon  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
land  and  those  .who  inhabit  It  for  the  production  of  the  things  pertinent  to  the 
occupancy  of  that  land,  that  reaches  out  and  builds  a  civilization  that  extends 
first  a  mile  or  two,  then  other  miles,  and  others,  until  out  of  the  condition  of 
the  first  man's  employment  has  grown  the  necessity  for  railroads  to  bring  In 
and  take  out  of  that  commnnlty.  Multiplying  these  conditions  you  have  the 
ffreat  Government  of  to-day,  which  grew  out  of  the  first  commercial  transaction 
between  the  first  settlers  among  themselves,  and  then  extending  like  the  ever- 
widening  circle  as  others  came. 

When  you  fail  to  remember  the  genesis  of  government  then  you  are  Incapaci- 
tated from  dealing  with  the  perfected  government.  You  must  know  it,  because 
the  early  history  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  history  to  be  considered  as  that  of 
this  hour.  You  must  know  It  as  you  know  your  business  enterprise,  from  Its 
foundation,  and  you  must  never  forget  the  foundation. 

Here  we  are  confronted  with  this  great  business  proposition.  It  Is  proposed, 
to  open  the  great  opportunities  that  represent  this  proposition  of  the  running 
bnrtness  to  the  competition  of  strangers,  to  competition  with  the  noncontrlbutlng, 
nonprodudng  cltlzenidiip  of  another  country,  that  know  not  our  traditions  or 
our  laws  or  our  flag,  that  know  only  that  In  any  hour  through  the  human  pas- 
siona  they  may  be  an  aggrealve  enemy.  We  do  not  need  to  consider  that  in 
this  hour,  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  conclusions  which  flows  from  the  other. 

Are  you  going  to  open  the  door  to  those  people?  I  care  not  how  kindly,  I 
care  not  If  they  are  of  a  common  ancestry,  I  care  not  what  their  sympathies 
are;  this  Is  a  business  proposition.  Government  Is  business.  Patriotism  Is  sen- 
timent, but  the  crystallisation  of  patriotism  is  the  business  of  government,  the 
practical  side  of  It.  We  are  here  to  deal  with  that  side  of  it,  and  If  we  forget 
It  w6  forget  our  duty. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  lumber  business  would  dwindle,  and  that  It  would 
stop  If  a  country  having  practically  an  equal  supply  of  that  material  were  given 
an  equal  or  a  better  chance  than  our  own  people?    An  American  requires  a  little 
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better  chance  in  this  world  than  any  foreigner.  An  American  stands  firmer 
on  his  feet  and  he  holds  his  head  a  little  higher.  He  houses  and  clothes  and 
educates  his  family  better,  and  they  maintain  a  standard  of  living  above  that 
of  any  other  people  on  earth,  it  matters  not  where  you  look  for  them.  Men  wh«) 
have  gone  about  the  earth  will  have  no  doubt  about  it  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  every  American  citizen  is  up  to  the  standard,  but  I  am  speaking  of  tbf 
average  citizenship,  and  you  will  find  the  average  citizenship  not  in  the  cafe> 
and  around  the  boulevards  of  the  city ;  you  will  find  the  average  citizen  in  tb« 
field  of  applied  industry.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  keep  up  to  that  standanl. 
and  shall  we  provide  an  income  and  an  occupation  for  the  people  that  will 
enable  theni  to  live  up  to  it,  or  shall  we  say  to  them,  "Look  over  there,  the 
people  of  this  country  or  that  manage  to  get  along,  the  sun  shines  on  them 
and  the  rains  fall,  and  they  seem  to  live  happily;  they  do  not  have  the  thiii;:^ 
that  you  have,  but  they  get  along  with  what  they  have,  why  can  you  not  do  itv  ' 

Is  that  the  way  you  talk  to  an  American  citizen?  He  will  rise  up  and  8trik«' 
down  his  representatives  who  speak  to  him  in  that  way.  He  does  not  select 
representatives  to  place  him  in  competition  with  people  who  can  live  or  who 
choose  to  live  on  meat  once  a  week,  and  I  could  name  a  number  of  things  uimih 
which  the  people  of  other  nations  five 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  invidious  against  any  people,  even  though  they  are  u*»x 
here.  But  I  do  not  need  to  be  specific.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  Americ:iii 
that  every  generation  has  been  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  generation  to  whlib 
he  belonged,  and  that  they  will  advance  in  that  way  always  to  a  higher  plane  *»f 
civilization,  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  a 
grander  equality  in  the  field  of  endeavor.  That  is  the  boast  and  dream  anti 
properly  the  ambition  of  the  American  i>eople.  Are  you  tending  toward  that 
when  you  are  comparing  them  in  their  industrial  enterprises  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  nations  that  know  nothing  of  the  attributes  which  place  the  Americain 
citizen  thus  in  the  forefront  of  civilization? 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  quote  prices  between  Liverpool  and  Milwau- 
kee or  St.  Paul  or  Chicago.  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  it,  I  will  solve  the  doubt 
with  a  margin  large  enough  to  cover  the  lean  years.  As  the  Senator  fnmt 
Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  aptly  said  this  afternoon,  we  must  take  into  consideratii»t. 
the  lean  years  with  the  fat  years,  when  this  year  or  another  the  people  h:i<l 
bumper  crops  and  splendid  conditions,  and  prospered  and  made  a  big  margin. 
That  is  in  the  providence  of  human  kind  the  rule  that  should  appertain,  becansie. 
forsooth,  to-morrow  they  may  have  lean  crops  and  lean  conditions.  The  estaK 
lishment  and  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  uniformity  that  shall  be  abl** 
always  to  have  in  reserve  enough  to  overcome  and  avoid  the  effects  of  lean 
years  is  the  only  principle  for  the  individual  or  the  government  to  rest  upon. 

Take  7  per  cent  to-day  off  of  lumber  and  allow  the  forests  of  Canada  xo 
become  the  competitor  of  the  American  market  for  the  forests  and  those  whn 
are  rightly  engaged  in  them,  and  you  will  put  out  of  business,  if  not  600,0(«J 
men  and  their  families,  enough  of  them  to  rebuke  those  who  are  responsible  f»r 
it,  to  rebuke  them  wherever  they  may  be  found,  whether  in  high  place  or  in  low. 

Then,  again,  when  you  turn  a  man  out  of  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  yon  do  not 
only  that  man  a  wrong  but  you  do  a  wrong  to  some  other  man  whose  place  !>»• 
will  strive  for.  You  have  set  two  men  agoing — the  man  who  is  out  of  a  )♦••► 
and  the  man  whose  job  is  sought  by  that  man.  Multiply  that  I  have  seen  i: 
and  so  has  every  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  I  have  seen  a  thousand  m<ni 
turned  out  of  their  employment  within  48  hours,  with  an  assurance  that  uoti' 
governmental  conditions  changed  they  could  not  hope  for  reemployment  I  lia\«* 
seen  them  go  down  into  the  fields  where  other  men  were  at  work  and  bid  again^ 
men  for  the  employment  they  had.  They  bring  about  discontent  among  the  men 
In  other  fields.  If  they  succeed  in  underbidding  one  set  of  men  and  driving  then. 
out,  they  in  turn  become  the  invaders  of  other  men's  field  of  action,  mitll  you 
have  the  condition  that  was  represented  by  Coxey's  army. 

I  saw  the  first  trainload  of  them  leave  Oakland,  Cal.,  Joyous  and  glad.  I 
said:  "Where  are  you  going?"  "Going  to  Washington."  You  would  have 
thought  they  had  been  invited  down  here  to  a  banquet.  I  saw  them  again  at 
Portland,  Oreg.  They  came  up  over  the  Southern  Pacific.  Their  numbers  were 
lessened  and  others  had  been  substituted.  Then  I  saw  them  when  they  reachH 
Spokane. 

I  saw  them  trying  to  cross  the  lake  on  logs  pushed  in  from  the  mills,  hun- 
dreds of  men  sitting  astride  logs  paddling  themselves  with  their  hands,  goii:^ 
to  Washington  to  change  the  Government.    They  had  helped  to  wreck  its  bo*i- 
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ness  condttlonF,  and  they  thought  they  could  change  fhem  by  coining  down  here. 
I  saw  Bome  of  them,  as  the  weeks  and  months  went  on,  strung  out  on  the  roads 
between  here  and  there,  on  brake  beams,  on  the  top  of  cars,  seizing  trains.  I 
saw  them  here  in  Washington. 

That  is  the  result  of  just  exactly  such  things  as  are  proposed  now.  The  firFt 
of  those  mea  were  put  out  of  employment  in  California  because  the  business 
in  which  they  were  employed  was  made  unprofitable  by  governmental  action. 
Thai,  again,  as  that  condition  spread  orer  the  country  it  repeated  and  multiplied 
itself.  Our  mines  were  closed  down  l)ecau8e  the  duty  on  lead  was  cut  in  two, 
and  only  the  very  highest  grade  of  lead  could  be  mined.  Millions  of  tons  of  it 
went  over  the  dump  as  waste  that  under  ordinary  conditions  would  have  gone 
to  the  smelter  with  a  profit  The  men  were  consequently  let  out  I  saw  those 
men  go  on  the  road.  It  was  the  saddest  spectacle  of  my  Ufa  They  were 
men  I  had  known.  They  were  hard-working  men.  They  were  men  with  fami- 
lies. There  was  not  an  element  of  the  tramp  in  them.  But  with  them  it  was 
anything. 

Now,  do  you  want  to  bring  that  condition  about?  You  can  turn  20,000  men 
out  of  employment,  with  the  families  they  represent,  by  closing  down  the  lumber 
interests  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and  I  speak  only  of  three  States — Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  We  are  the  largest  lumber  producers.  Washington 
is  the  largest  lumber  producer  in  the  United  States.  Washington  produces  00 
per  cent  of  all  the  shingles  made  in  the  United  States,  and  they  ship  them  all 
over  the  Atlantic  coast 

Oregon  comes  next  Idaho  is  an  important  lumber-producing  State.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  turn  those  men  out  of  employment.  Can  it  be  wondered  that 
I  stand  here  at  this  late  hour  and  under  these  untoward  conditions  and  speak 
for  this  Interest  speak  against  its  disturbance?  How  many  men  in  the  ordinary 
or  the  extraordinary  walks  of  life  know  ansrthing  about  this  great  enterprise? 
The  most  they  see  is  a  lumber  yard ;  they  may  see  a  mill  out  of  a  car  window ; 
but  they  should  go  into  the  country  where  this  industry  is  located.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  the  lumber  interest  is  greater  than  every  other  interest  in  the 
State  combined  and  with  $10,000,000  to  siiare.  Jimt  think  of  exposing  it  to  the 
competition  of  another  country,  I  care  not  what  the  character  of  its  citizenship 
may  be:  I  care  not  what  the  sympathies  existing  may  be;  I  will  not  enter  into 
a  consideration  of  that.  If  they  were  our  brothers,  outside  of  our  household 
it  should  be  as  it  Is  in  the  household.  The  Government  is  the  household  of  the 
American  people,  and  you  expose  them  to  this  foreign  comi)etition.  You  are 
not  taking  anything  from  the  other  man  in  that  respect  He  has  nothing  to 
crive  you  that  can  profit  you,  and  that  which  you  propose  to  give  him  is  a  dagger 
of  destruction;  it  is  a  weapon  with  which  to  strike  you.  You  give  him  the 
right  to  enter  your  market  Our  right  to  enter  his  market  is  of  no  value.  We 
send  none  of  the  claFS  of  lumber  that  is  affected  by  this  legislation  into  Canada. 
We  might  send,  and  we  do  send,  rough-sawed  lumber,  but  if  we  put  any  work 
upon  It  the  Canadians  will  not  allow  it  to  come  Into  their  country,  and  very 
properly  so.  They  are  sensible.  They  want  the  wages  represented  by  the  manu- 
ftictnre  of  that  lumber  on  their  side. 

If  we  have  the  good  Judgment  that  should  mark  our  action,  we  will  se^ 
to  It  that  anything  that  is  the  result  of  wages  and  that  results  in  pay  rolls 
Hhall  stay  on  this  side  of  the  line.  All  there  is  of  the  wealth  of  our  country  Is 
the  pay  roll.  Eighty  per  cent — yes.  DO  i>er  cent — of  the  money  in  the  banks 
of  our  country  to-day  is  held  there  against  fmy  rolls — I  am  talking  about 
money,  and  not  lead  pencils — so  or  90  per  cent  of  it  is  held  there  in  order 
to  pay  labor.  I  class  with  labor  the  producer  of  commodities;  I  class  with 
labor  the  men  who  make  any  part  of  a  product  that  Is  assembled  by  other 
men.  They  are  as  much  lal)orers  as  are  the  men  who  pour  the  sand  in  the 
mold. 

Mr.  President  I  want  to  put  that  question  very  squarely,  and  In  order  that 
no  man  may  ever  have  an  excuse  for  not  understanding  it,  I  want  to  give 
yon  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  that  was  taken  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
I  have  stated  the  result  of  much  of  that  testimony.  The  facts  I  have  stated 
are  taken  largely  from  the  testimony  and  the  oflScial  documents.  Here  is 
the  voucher  for  what  I  said  about  the  class  of  lumber  which  goes  to  Canada. 
Those  who  have  spoken  seem  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  ship  a 
frreat  deal  of  lumber  Into  Canada.  It  is  a  class  of  lumber  that  we  can  sell  any- 
where in  the  world;  we  do  not  need  the  (^anadian  market  for  it  This  Is  what 
we  call  high-grade  lumber.    Mr.  Bloedel.  who  is  probably  as  ^ell  informed  a 
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man  as  there  is  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject,  a  man  of  such  responsibil- 
ity and  such  experience  that  his  word  is  talcen  on  any  question  that  he  chooees 
to  spealc  upon,  says — 

The  price  of  the  high-grade  lumber  has  increased — 
That  is  in  response  to  a  question — 

high-grade  clears  and  finish,  such  as  would  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  panels 
of  that  door — they  have  advanced  from  about  $18  to  $24. 

This  was  in  response  to  a  question  looking  to  a  probe  of  the  question  of 
high  living: 

Flooring  has  advanced  from  about  $18  to  $25,  showing  the  *fact  that  the  increased 
production  has  made  more  common  lumber  than  could  be  sold  and  less  clcftr  lumber 
proportionately. 

A  tree  is  largely  rough  lumber;  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  every  tree 
or  of  any  tree  is  what  you  would  call  clear,  first-class  lumber.  When  you 
are  seeking  to  fill  an  order  to  cut  a  lot  of  high-grade  lumber  you  must  neoes- 
sarily  produce  several  times  that  quantity  of  low-grade  lumber  and  glut 
your  market.  When  the  mills  have  an  order  for  such  lumber  as  woald  bear 
transportation  from  the  West  to  the  East  or  into  a  foreign  country,  tb€7 
are  compelled  to  cut  so  much  other  lumber — what  we  call  common  Ininber — 
in  order  to  get  the  clear  lumber  that  it  gluts  the  market  and  th^  sell  it  at 
a  loss. 

Men  who  came  before  the  committee  have  been  scoffed  at  because  they 
appeared  to  be  prosperous  men  and  yet  testified  that  they  had  lost  $1.05,  or 
thereabouts,  on  the  standard  lumber  which  they  had  cut;  but  they  explained 
how  they  were  compelled  to  sell  that  class  of  lumber  at  a  loss  because  they 
had  been  compelled  to  produce  it  in  order  to  get  a  class  of  lumber  which 
was  profitable  enough  to  balance  against  the  loss.  I  have  heard  that  dis- 
cussed quite  recently  in  the  Senate  here,  and  no  attention  at  all  was  given 
to  the  explanation.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  every  class  of  business  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  give  you  some  facts  in  regard  to  this  class  of  labor. 
Mr.  Bloedel,  in  speaking  of  the  advance  in  lumber  in  1907,  says  that  it  went 
from  40  cents  a  hundred  to  50  cents  a  hundred,  and  other  advances  in  pro- 
portion, that  seemed  like  unholy  advances,  and  some  immediately  Jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  trust  had  been  formed  to  advance  the  price  of  lumber, 
when  the  fact  was,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Bloedel,  that — 

the  increased  capacity  created  an  abnormal  demand  for  labor.  The  result  was  that 
our  average  price  for  labor  advanced  very  rapidly — I  mean  our  average  cost  of  \mboT 
We  paid,  I  should  say,  In  1905.  about  $2  for  common  labor,  and  we  paid  aa  bicli 
as  $3  a  day  for  common  labor  in  the  height  of  that  season  in  1907. 

There  was  an  advance  of  a  dollar  a  day  in  the  cost  of  labor.    He  continues : 

There  is  another  item  that  enters  into  that,  and  it  is  not  alone  the  cost  of  labor, 
but  the  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  labor  diminished  proportionately  to  the  increase 
in  the  pay,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  men  that  tney  are  very  iDd<^ 

f>endent  and  will  not  perform  as  willing  labor  or  as  much  labor  for  the  money  aa  on  a 
ower  basis. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  speaks  of  the  timber  in  Idaho.  I  need  only  say  that 
Idaho  stands  right  up  in  the  forefront  of  the  timber-producing  States.  It 
has  increased  its  capacity  from  10,000.000  feet  in  1890  to  over  1300,000,0iO 
feet  in  the  last  year;  and  it  has  the  same  interest  in  this  question  as  have 
other  States.  It  borders  on  the  Canadian  line.  Logs  and  lumber  can  l>e  floated 
into  Idaho  and  Washington  by  water  or  brought  by  rail.  There  are  four 
railroads  crossing  the  line  there  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lumber 
production. 

Mr.  Bloedel  says  that  the  average  cost  of  lumber  is  over  $8  per  thousand. 
That  is  Just  for  labor  on  the  lower  grades.  They  do  not  expect  to  make 
any  money  on  the  lower  grades  of  lumber.  He  gives  here  the  figures  as  to 
Increased  production  in  Idaho.  I  find  I  misstated  them.  In  Mr.  Bloedel  s 
testimony,  at  page  714,  he  says  that  in  1899  the  production  of  lumber  in  Idaho 
was  165,000,000  feet,  while  in  1909,  10  years  later,  it  was  1,500,000,000  feet 

The  freight  on  that  lumber  to  Minnesota  transfer  points  is  42  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Of  course  that  is  a  fluctuating  rate,  because  all  lumber  does  not  weigh 
the  same  per  foot,  but  it  averages  about  $10  per  thousand  feet  for  freight  from 
our  mills  to  Minnesota  transfer  points,  which  means  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  and  all  of  those  States. 
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Now.  I  (^oslre  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  appears  upon  the  face  of  this  bill. 
Why  It  should  be  there  I  can  not  understand,  because  it  is  impossible  that  those 
who  drew  it  should  not  have  understood  what  they  were  doing. 

At  present  rough  lumber  is  admitted  Into  Canada  free.  They  want  rough 
lumber  upon  which  to  expend  labor  and  create  wages.  On  dressed  and  matched 
lumber  the  duty  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  proposed  duty  on  lumber  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  is,  when  surfaced  on  two  sides,  75  cents,  while 
in  Canada  it  would  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  on  the  basis  of  $8  per 
thousand,  would  amount  to  $2,  so  that  that  lumber  when  sent  into  Canada  Vould 
pay  $2  a  thousand  feet,  while  the  same  kind  of  lumber  brought  from  Canada 
into  the  United  States  would  pay  75  cents.  In  the  case  of  flooring,  for  instance, 
they  would  pay  a  duty  of  $1.12,  while  we  would  pay  a  duty  of  $6.25,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  reciprocal  about  that. 

Now,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  reason  for  the  cost  of  our  lumber  when  it  comes 
east,  I  will  state  that  common  undressed  lumber  sells  at  the  mills  for  $7  a 
thousand.  The  freight  on  it  to  North  Dakota  is  $10.40.  The  handling  and 
profit — ^what  might  be  called  the  overhead  charges,  and  they  are  numerous — 
amount  to  $3.48,  making  the  cost  of  that  lumber  in  North  Dakota  and  what  we 
call  Missouri  shipping  points  $20.88.  They  complain  of  the  price  of  lumber 
l>eing  $20.  That  lumber  is  sold  to  them  for  less  than  $20,  notwithstanding  that 
it  cost  upward  of  $20.88 ;  but  the  clear  lumber  which  is  sent  through  the  planers 
and  finishers  is  sold  for  enough  profit  in  another  market  to  enable  the  lower 
grades  of  lumber  to  be  sold  at  that  price.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mystery  that 
needed  clearing  up  as  to  how  we  could  go  on  from  year  to  year  cutting  millions 
and  hundred  of  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  at  a  loss. 

Rough  timber  at  the  same  mill  on  the  same  date  cost  $0.  That  is  the  price 
at  which  the  lumber  is  billed  to  the  purchaser;  but  it  costs  more  than  that 
The  freight  to  North  Dakota  on  that  class  of  lumber  is  $13.20;  handling  and 
profit  20  per  cent,  or  $4.44,  making  a  total  of  $26.64. 

The  changes  were  rung  on  the  fact  that  lumber  of  that  class  cost  $26  or  $27 ; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  high  price  was  due  to  the  Lumber  Trust.  That  lumber 
had  cost  much  more  than  $26.64  to  those  who  shipped  it,  but  they  had  taken 
their  profit  out  of  the  cream — that  is,  the  small  proportion  of  clear  lumber  that 
would  stand  finishing  and  grooving  and  working  up  and  polishing  as  lumber  is 
prepared  for  the  higher  classes  of  work  in  a  building  for  finishing,  for  doors 
and  sashes,  and  a  thousand  other  things. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  the  mill  prices  of  lumber  having  gone  up 
because  the  lumber  business  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  trust  In  1002  the 
price  of  common  lumber,  both  board  and  dimension,  in  our  mills  was  $8  a  thou- 
sand ;  in  1903  it  was  $8.50 ;  in  1904  it  was  $7 ;  in  1905  it  was  $5.50 ;  in  1907  it 
was  $12.50;  and  in  1908,  $10.50,  owing  to  the  demands  made  in  consequence  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso  earthquakes.  Those  cities  had  to  be  rebuilt 
The  question  was  not  "  When  can  you  let  us  have  some  lumber?  "  It  was,  "  We 
want  the  lumber ;  get  your  force  to  work  at  any  cost  or  expense  and  get  us  the 
lumber  quickly."  It  was  hurry  up  from  the  beginning.  Men  took  advantage 
of  that  situation.  Wages  were  raised  a  dollar  a  day ;  the  railroads  took  advan- 
tage of  it  and  raisefl  their  rates ;  everybody  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  the  mills 
had  to  put  these  charges  In  their  bills;  but  they  made  no  more  money  on  that 
lumber  than  they  did  on  lumber  they  had  to  sell  the  month  before  for  $5.50. 
That  condition  lasted  during  the  two  years  of  the  reconstruction  of  those  two 
cities,  both  destroyed  from  the  same  cause. 

In  1909,  when  that  fever  had  passed  away,  lumber  was  again  $7  at  the  mill ; 
in  1910  it  was  $7 ;  and  now,  in  1911,  it  is  $6.50.  I  have  those  figures  from  the 
mill.  I  read  them  into  the  Record  because  I  think  it  is  not  only  fair,  but  it  is 
a  duty  to  correct  mistakes  upon  which  men  may  act  and  be  misled. 

In  1909  in  the  State  of  Washington  alone  there  were  4,200,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  made,  one-third  of  which  went  east  by  rail,  one-third  was  shipped  by 
water,  and  one-third  was  used  locally.  That  country  is  growing,  and  uses  Just 
about  that  proportion  of  the  lumber  that  it  cuts.  It  has  supplied  itself  and 
other  States  dependent  upon  It  It  has  supplied  the  great  Middle  W^est  with 
lumber  and  built  it  up,  and  it  is  still  able  to  ship  out  two-thirds  of  its  product. 

The  total  value  of  all  agricultural  products  in  the  State  of  Washington  is 
only  $40,000,000.  The  wapes  paid  in  Washington  alone  for  the  production  of 
lumber  in  1909  amounted  to  $60,000,000,  disseminated  throughout  the  business 
world  of  the  Northwest.  Washington^  Idaho,  and  Oregon  last  year  produced 
7,500,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  employed  190,000  men  in  the  lumber  industry  and 
paid  them  wages  of  $127,000,000. 
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Those  figures  are  reliable.  You  can  see  from  them  why  that  country  is  pros- 
perous. It  can  stand  financial  drought.  They  are  not  bothering  very  much 
about  the  disturbance  of  business  conditions  out  there.  They  have  the  wealth 
which  they  are  gathering  from  their  natural  resources. 

This  whole  bill  is  framed  upon  the  basis  of  free  raw  materials,  and  the  lefns- 
lation  of  to-day  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  proposition  of  free  raw  materials. 
Free  raw  materials  would  involve  such  partiality  as  would  seem  to  me  not  tn 
commend  the  policy  to  anyone.  The  doctrine  of  free  raw  material  means  that 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  production  of  the  finished  product  are 
to  be  punished  for  it  or  are  not  to  share  in  the  result  of  their  labor.  There  can 
be  no  finished  product  without  raw  material.  The  raw-material  men  wUl  stop 
work  when  it  is  no  longer  profitable,  and  what  will  become  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  the  making  of  what  is  termed  *'  the  finished  product  *'?  I  make  that 
suggestion  at  this  late  hour. 

Here  are  some  interesting  figures.  I  shall  not  pause  to  read  them  excv{>( 
where  I  think  I  should  do  so,  because  I  have  some  tables  here  which  I  will  ask 
leave  to  put  in  the  Record.  I  have  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  an 
forest  products  for  1909.  The  tables  show  the  sawmills  of  the  country  by  size 
and  relative  products.  They  are  very  interesting  tables.  People  always  think 
of  this  as  a  business  on  an  enormous  scale,  as  a  big  business  enterprise  of  ex- 
traordinary immensity.  I  read  from  page  672  of  the  hearings  before  tbe 
Finance  Committee: 

The  total  number  of  mills  reporting  for  1909  was  51,266,  bat  the  number  of  actiT« 
mills  was  48,112 — 

Of  course,  there  are  always  a  number  of  mills  on  the  Inactive  list — 

differing  in  that  particular  from  tbe  commissioner's  report  which  waa  pabllshed  before 
the  census  was  really  completed  or  the  Census  Bureau  was  in  condition  to  famish  satis 
factory  figures.    Of  tnese,  42.041  were  classified  by  quantity  of  output. 

These  tables  show  that  45.1  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  1909  waa  produced  by 
mills  each  cutting  less  than  5,000,000  feet  annually — 

I  may  say  those  are  pretty  small  mills,  and  we  are  speaking  of  a  very  small 
Item  as  a  basis — ^a  foot  of  lumber,  which  Is  a  piece  of  board  12  Inches  square 
and  an  inch  thick — so  that  5,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  a  very  small  quantity  of 
lumber,  and  it  is  a  small  mill  that  manufactures  it,  and  yet  45  per  cent  of  the 
lumber  produced  was  cut  by  those  small  mills,  while  57  per  cent  waa  by  milif 
cutting  less  than  10,000,000  feet. 

These  are  also  in  the  class  of  small  mills.  The  remainder  was  cut  by  milU 
with  a  capacity  of  more  than  10,000,000  feet. 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  connected  with  that  Half  the  lumber  fffoducc 
of  the  United  States  is  from  mills  of  the  class  stated,  and  they  do  not  ordlnariK 
possess  any  timber  reserves  at  all.  The  owners  of  mills  having  an  outpat  of 
5.000,000  feet  and  10,000,000  feet  are  not  the  owners  of  timberlands.  They  tl*- 
peud  upon  the  market;  they  buy  logs  of  the  men  who  are  clearing  up  their 
homes;  they  buy  them  of  men  who  own  timberlands  and  sell  the  iog*  m 
stum  page. 

They  are  not  the  land  grabbers  that  are  sometimes  so  vividly  pictured.  W*- 
hear  these  timberlands  spoken  of  as  being  of  such  great  Value.  Now,  20.*^ <• 
feet  is  the  minimum  of  standard  timberlands.  While  sometimes  it  runs  up  l*^ 
100,000  feet  or  more,  about  50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  acre  of  land  Is  the  averac^. 
Fifty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  is  not  worth  over,  we  will  say,  $75  or  $80.  Yon 
might  imagine  sometimes  when  you  hear  about  the  timberlands  being  stoles 
that  they  were  carried  away  in  ore  sacks,  but  an  ordinary  tract  of  land  doe* 
not  contain  a  fortune. 

I  do  not  desire  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  lands.  I  merely  want  the  fact* 
to  be  known  to  those  who  ought  to  know  them.  I  know  of  timberlands  ha  oar 
State  that  run  up  over  100,000  feet,  but  they  are  very  exceptional  lands,  ui-^n 
wliich  tht»  timber  has  not  been  destroyed  or  burned,  and  nothing  has  hapjieii*^ 
to  them.    They  have  gone  on  growing  until  the  trees  have  attained  fine  pro- 

portions. 

Now,  about  the  crown  lands  in  Canada.  The  crown  lands  In  Canada  are  the 
public  lands,  the  same  as  ours.  They  are  taken  up  under  the  public-land  laws  or 
leased  or  disix)sed  of  just  as  Canada  may  see  fit  to  dia|K)se  of  them.  The  riirb:< 
she  has  given  her  subordinate  governments  are  subject  always  to  cancellation. 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  put  in  the  Record  a  statement  from  Mr.  Bronson  in 
response  to  a  question  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Simmons]  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance.  It  is  a  statement  of  statistics  and  fU^res  that 
I  will  ask  to  have  inserted  and  that  I  need  not  read. 
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The  ViCK  PBB8I0BNT.  Witbout  objection,  permlBslon  1b  granted. 
The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Bfloator  Simmon 8.  It  doM  not  apply  to  rough  lumber;  ther«  is  no  rwtrictlon  as  to  that? 

Mr.  BBONBOiff.  None  whaterer.  The  requlrMneDt  simply  is  that  the  rough  material  as 
f  t  rirst  oomes  from  the  woods,  from  the  tree,  shall  be  manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  some- 
times in  the  ProTlnce.  and  that  is  true  as  to  every  Province  with  the  exception  or  those 
that  I  have  mentioned.  The  President,  in  bis  optimistic  Introduction  to  uis  agreement, 
says :  **  Free  lumber  we  ought  to  have.**  That  Is  a  dogmatic  statement  which  of  course 
we  dispute.  "By  giving  our  people  access  to  the  Canadian  forests  we  shall  reduce  the 
consumption  of  our  own,  which,  In  the  bands  of  comparatively  few  owners,  now  have  a 
value  that  requires  the  enlargement  of  our  available  timber  resources.**  That  expression, 
however,  "by  giving  the  people  access  to  the  Canadian  forests,**  is  what  I  particnlarly 
wanted  to  mention  and  call  your  attention  to.  This  reciprocity  bill  does  not  give  our 
people  access  to  the  Canadian  forests,  nor  to  Canadisn  logs,  which  are  produced  at  a  cost 
«*xceeding  the  value  of  the  standing  timber;  that  is.  the  log  is  worth  more  than  double 
the  timber  standing,  of  the  ordinary  timber,  not  white  pine.  Neither  does  it  give  access 
to  the  logs,  but  only  to  the  product  of  the  sawmill  Itself — that  is,  to  an  article,  to  a 
<r«fumodlty  two  stacos  removed  from  the  raw  material. 

Two  manufactnruig  operations  have  been  performed  upon  the  tree;  it  has  been  felled, 
rut  into  logs,  and  brought  to  the  market — It  may  be  the  mill — ^then  It  is  put  through  the 
mill.  Canada  does  notning  on  that  point  for  us,  for  the  American  people.  Now,  I  am 
talking  as  a  cltiaen,  in  a  way.  for  it  is  no  advantage  to  the  American  lumber  industry 
that  the  logs  should  be  brought  across  the  border  to  accentuate  the  domestic  competition 
already  existing,  for  the  North  competes  with  the  South  and  the  East  with  the  West,  and 
the  southerner  would  have  a  right  to  complain,  perhaps.  He  certainly  would  not  be  bene- 
ated  if  a  few  northern  operators  were  permitted  by  this  pact  to  bring  logs  across  the 
border,  the  cheap  logs  from  the  cheap  Canadian  timber,  and  cut  it  In  the  northern  mills 
to  further  compete  with  the  southern  mill,  but  as  a  citlsen  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  It  as  the  Important  one  In  this  pact  and  treaty.  It  Is  of  significance  to  the  American 
people. 

It  indicates  something  of  the  character  of  this— the  carelessness  with  which  this  treaty 
was  framed.     We  admit  Canadian  lumber,  a  product  of  the  sawmill,  upon  which  perhaps 

fA  a  thousand  has  been  expended  In  the  way  of  labor  and  supplies,  and  on  top  of  the  fz, 
X  or  $4.  or  whatever  it  Is,  stumpage  value,  standing  value,  give  that  free  access  to  our 
markets,  but  do  not  require  Canada  to  give  us  any  advantage  whatever.  She  does  not 
release  her  forest ;  she  gives  us  no  access  to  her  forests,  but  just  to  her  sawmills.  It 
n^ems  to  me  very  strange  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government  who 
negotiated  this  treaty  did  not  cover  that  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  you.  Tou  say  that  before  this  product  of 
the  forest  can  be  admitted  free  into  this  country  under  this  treaty  that  there  must  be 
expended  on  it  about  $8  a  thousand  in  labor? 

Mr.  BaONSON.  Labor,  supplies,  and  so  forth,  as  a  manufacturing  process — two  manu- 
facturing processes. 

Mr.  Heybubit.  I  snbmlt,  likewise,  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bronson  before  the  Gom- 
mittee  on  Finance,  to  be  found  on  pages  737  and  738. 

The  YiCB  President.  Without  objection,  permission  Is  granted  to  print  without 
reading. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bbonson.  •  •  •  Canada  charges  Import  duty  on  the  dressed  lumber  of  26  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  dressed  on  more  than  one  side,  and  almost  all  the  lumber  com- 
mercially is  dressed  on  more  than  one  side — If  only  one  side,  that  is  to  save  the  freight 

Senator  Simmons.  I  thought  it  was  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  BaONsoN.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  yes.  sir.  Our  duty  on  dressing  amounts 
to.  transferred  from  the  specific  to  the  ad  valorem,  Oi  per  cent  on  the  importations,  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  one-fourth  of  theirs.  The  result  ox  thin  will  be  that  not  only  will 
THnadlsn  lumber  be  manufactured  by  Canadian  mills  absolutely,  but  It  will  be  dressed 
In  (Canadian  planing  mills ;  whereas  our  lumber  will  have  to  go  Into  Canada  rough,  to  t>e 
dressed  there.  They  will  do  the  dreuinz  of  the  entire  country — for  both  countries,  so  far 
ai«  the  trade  between  the  two  count rlpfi  is  concerned.  No  doubt  this  particular  point  is  of 
psrticular  Importance  to  the  hardwood  manufacturers  who  make  hardwood  flooring.  We 
shipped  during  the  last  fiscal  year 

HMiator  Simmons.  What  Is  the  Canadian  duty  on  rough  lumber? 

Mr.  BaoN80!f.  Nothing. 

Senator  Simmoxs.  Then  It  Is  free? 

Mr.  BaoifsON.  It  Is  free  and  always  has  been  free. 

Senator  SiMMOxs.  rnflnishedT 

Mr.  Broxron.  Unfinished.  This  compels  the  manufacture  of  our  rough  lumber  In 
raoiida.  whereas  this  reciprocity  agreement  glve^  s  chance  to  change  that  condition,  and 
we  Inslut  that  an  important  amendment,  an  absolutely  necessarv  amendment,  so  far  as 
the  lumber  bnnlness  Is  concerned.  Is  to  put  the  planlng-mlll  duties  of  the  two  countriea 
nn  an  equality.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  people  and  no  unjust  dia- 
ndrantage  to  them.  That  carries  the  further  fsct  that  if  you  control  the  dressing  of 
lomber  you  control  the  sale  of  It  very  Isrgely.  and  the  Canadian  manufacturer  who  has 
no  opportunity  to  sell  In  this  country  will  be  In  a  position  to  say.  **  We  will  not  sell  you 
the  ronsh  lumber  unless  you  will  buy  your  dressed  lumber  and  your  sash  and  doors  and 
other  things  of  us.*' 

Tt  in  aofng  to  put  a  club  into  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  which  will  hit 
the  trade  and  affect  the  consumer  all  along  the  border.  I  want  to  say,  too.  along 
another  line :  The  question  was  asked  here.  **  Do  we  want  any  duties  on  lumber,  so  long 
mm  we  export  to  Canada?"  This  was  mentioned  yesterday.  It  is  shown  by  the  average 
prices.  The  average  price  of  the  lumber  that  we  import  from  Canada  la  eighteen  or 
nineteen  dollars  a  thousand.  The  average  price  of  lumber  exported  to  Cansda  la  $2A. 
Wh  ship  them  hardwooda — 50.000.000  feet  or  more  .'tO.OOO.OOO  to  7.5.000,000  feet  of  lone- 
leaf  pine,  pitch  pine,  to  the  lower  (eastern)  Provinces — for  they  have  nothing  there  to 
nerve  the  same  purpose.    They  have  their  fir  in  the  Pacific  country,  but  that  has  a  7R-cent 
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freight  rate,  whereas  they  can  ship  our  pine  aronnd  by  all-water  to  Lake  Superior,  which 
has  been  done.  It  Is  a  matter  of  transportation.  Then  there  is  another  place  where  we 
sell  lumber — in  the  northwest  Provinces.  They  have  developed  so  fast  that  their  facilitie« 
are  Insufficient — important  facilities — and  it  is  too  far  to  ship  from  the  eastern  ProvinoM. 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  so  they  buy  in  the  United  States,  and  we  buy  from  their  aection  asd 
exchange  at  that  particular  place.  The  west  coast  faces  the  most  serious  proposltioe 
anywhere. 

The  Atlantic  coast  enters  with  a  comparatively  low  grade  of  pine,  whit  is  called 
"  North  Carolina  pine,"   '*  old  field  pine.'*  timber  which  produces  on  the  average  low- 

frade  lumber,  which  competes  directly"  with  the  spruces  of  Quebec,  New  Bninswi^  etc. ; 
ut  that  competition  is  accentuated  if  this  duty  is  taken  off  by  the  lower  freight  rates — 
water  rates — coming  from  Canada,  a  difference  usually  of  from  60  to  75  cents  a  thiMistnd 
feet  for  the  same  distances — from  Canada  as  from  the  United  States,  owing  to  our  coast- 
wise laws.  We  can  use  only  American  vessels  between  American  ports.  Canada  can  ship 
to  our  ports  in  vessels  of  any  nation,  and  you  are  all  aware  that  the  toreim  ahipping  ha^ 
an  advantage  over  us.  so  much  so  that  it  has  driven  us  off  the  sea.  This  dJaadTantage  to 
accentuated  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Seattle  or  Portland  or  Tmeoma  U' 
San  Francisco  at  present  is  $4  a  thousand  feet.  To  San  Diego  or  San  Pedro.  $4.50 
It  is  uniformly,  under  normal  conditions  when  there  is  no  special  spurt  of  boauiesa,  a 
dollar  a  thousand  less  from  Vancouver,  the  same  distance  as  Saittle  and  throng  th.* 
same  channels.  It  is  nothing  but  the  tariff  that  has  saved  that  tremendous  market  o! 
San  Francisco  to  our  own  producers  on  the  coast.  California  consumes— of  lomber  froa 
outside  of  the  State — over  a  billion  feet  a  vear,  coming  from  the  north,  and  the  advantage 
owing  to  our  coast-wise  laws,  to  the  British  Columbia  manufacturers  is  such  that  th«'v 
can  capture  that  business  with  the  duty  removed  just  as  fast  as  they  can  build  mills  u 
tako  care  of  it.  The  lumber  duty  Is  a  somewhat  permanent  thing.  They  have  not  aoagtt 
to  go  out  for  that  business,  bustuess  which  they  could  not  get  as  against  the  present  dot;, 
particularly  as  thev  have  been  bfsily  engaged  In  taking  care  of  their  own  trade  In  th^ 
northweptern  Provinces — Alberta  and  Saskatchewan — but  you  take  this  duty  off  azKl 
immediately  they  will  have  the  Incentive  to  build  their  mills. 

They  are  better  equipped  with  immediately  available  timber  than  we  are:  that  la,  tb* 
country  has  not  been  so  long  developed,  we  have  cut  trees  awav  from  rnget  Sound 
shores.  It  is  a  costly  logging  proposition,  a  railroad  logging  proposition.  We  nave  to  2v> 
back  to  the  timber ;  but  still,  in  British  Columbia,  along  the  Straits  of  Georgia  and  chan 
nels,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  timber,  easily  and  cheaply  available,  so  tliat  ta 
addition  to  their  lower  valuation  of  timber  &»  shown  by  their  forestry  commuaioa,  whl  b 
made  its  report  last  December,  there  is  this  possibility  of  rapidly  increasing  their  produc- 
tion to  take  our  trade,  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  instead  or  our  maanfac 
turers  profiting  by  that  canal,  if  the  tolls  are  equal  and  the  duty  is  off,  the  Brlti>^ 
Columbia  and  the  liexlcan  mills  can,  with  their  shipping  advantage,  capture  our  Atlantic 
coast  trade  in  lumber,  regardless  of  anything  else,  we  hold  that  this  treaty  recognises  in 
no  way  the  lumber  industry  and  that  it  failed  to  do  in  behalf  of  the  people  what  It 
should  have  done.     It  Ignored  conservation. 

You  call  to  the  stand  any  forester  of  standing  in  the  United  States  and  he  will  tell  jvj 
that  to  lower  the  price  of  lumber,  particularly  the  low  grades.  Is  to  defeat  or  deter  coc- 
servation.  Conservation  is  a  question  of  using  up  the  low  grades  or  poorest  trees  and  «< 
extendlngthe  life  of  the  industry.  The  effect  of  our  specific  duty  is  protective  of  the  k<« 
grades,  we  already  make  more  low-grade  stuff  than  we  can  use.  and  you  Invite  more  of 
It  from  Canada,  and  then  you  can  not  sell  what  you  produce.  You  leave  It  in  the  wood* 
and  can  not  put  money  into  It. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  find  I  have  covered  most  of  my  memorandum. 

We  use  in  the  United  States,  45,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  and  we 
get  1,000,000  feet  from  Canada.  Were  we  to  substitute  Canadian  lumber  fbrour 
product  entirely  we  would  exhaust  it  in  five  years.  When  I  say  we  woa)<2 
exhaust  it  in  five  years,  it  means  that  we  would  exhaust  all  that  would  N^ 
available  to  railroad  or  transportation  or  that  could  probably  be  made  arailabv. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  insert  a  table  at  this  point,  furnished  by  Mr 
Bronson,  who  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  best-adrised  men  engaged  in  the 
business  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  asked  him  to  give  certain  fdct- 
which  would  crystallize  the  testimony,  and  he  furnished  the  committee  with  tbi5 
table.    I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  Vice  Pbehident.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  Inserted. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bbonbon.  *  *  *  In  closing,  in  connection  with  the  coat  of  yellow  pise.  1 
would  like  to  have  printed  the  table  from  which  I  read  the  footings. 

Cost  ov  Producing  TBLLOw-PiKa  Lumbbr. 

[From  American  Lumberman,  Mar.  4,  1811.] 

Table  1. 


Cutting $0. 49 

Skidding.- 1.  21 

Loading .  61 

Railroad  building .90 

Hauling .  76 

Repairing  equipment .  81 

Railroad  nnkeep .  IS 

Sawing 1.  46 

Sorting .  20 

Dipping .  02 

Yarding .  79 

Drying .  6i 


Planing . . 

Selling 

Shipping 

Miscellaneous 

Superintending ..^ 


Interest  on  pUmt ^ 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Stum  page ............. 


Total. 


15.  «7 
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Table  2.^DetaUed  statement  for  two  numtht. 


StQfflpAge $5. 00 

Cutting  ezpeiiM . . . .00 

Teams .... ... .......  1. 75 

Loading .  20 

Railroad  banllng . .. .  .  4S 

Railroad  Imlldlng .  86 

Railroad  onkMp .  18 

Sawmill  ezpenie .  1.  BO 

Send  In  to  pUmer . .80 

Sorting,  drjlng^  and  yardage 1.  IB 


Planing  ezpenae $0.66 

Shipping  ezpenae ......... —  .82 

General  ezpenae ........ . —  .  IB 

Office  ezpenae . — . .28 

Inaurance  and  tazea . .  25 

Interest  on  plmnt ^ . 1.  60 

Depreciation . . .  40 

Total 15.  08 


THINKS  $5   LOW  BKOUOH  8TUMPA0B  CHABOB. 

It  will  be  noted  fTOm  the  following  commanlcation  that  the  coat  of  logging  operations 
and  the  price  at  which  stnmpage  is  charged  are  recognised  as  two  ImporuAt  elements  In 
manofactaring  coata  that  yary  among  different  mill  men.  This  correspondent,  even  though 
be  haa  been  barging  stnmpage  at  $4,  admits  that  $5  probably  would  be  nearer  right : 

*'  Comparing  with  our  own  costs  and  figuring  in  interest  on  plant  and  depreciation  on 
the  same  basis  as  glTen  in  the  fligures  shown  in  your  article,  1  find  that  our  costs  are 
only  about  $1  lower  than  those  in  the  table  shown  by  you.  This  Is  practically  all 
accounted  for  in  the  difference  in  cost  of  logging  operationa  The  '  dlTersIty  of  physical 
conditions '  would  account  for  this  difference  In  the  cost  of  the  plant  shown  by  you  and 
oar  own.  We  hare  been  charging  our  stumpage  at  $4.  but  there  is  no  question  but  what. 
If  properly  figured  to  cover  ibe  number  of  years  or  operations  with  tazes  and  other 
expenses  inddental  to  the  carrying  of  timber  holdings,  a  $5  stnmpage  eharge  would  be 
nearer  right*' 

The  next  two  tables  shown  are  for  November.  1810,  and  January,  1011.  respectively. 
Tbey  are  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  Item  of  general  ezpenae  Includes  interest, 
discount,  tazes,  office  expense,  selling,  etc. : 

Table  3. — A'ovcwbcr,  1910. 


Company  log  eotdng. , 
Oootnct  log  cutting. . . 


Company  teams  logKing. 
Contract  teams  loamg. . 


Log  loading. 
Rd^ioadt 


ling 

Oeneiml  woods  ezpsnas. 


Total  woods  opeiating  per  M. 


Log  pond 

BawmiU 

Yards,  gresn  and  dry  kiln. 
Woods 


Feet. 


Cost. 


PerM. 


1,426,090 
47,896 


1779.30 
23,06 


1.473,426 


682,031 
506,068 


1,  XI0, 004 


1,047,731 
1,047,781 
1,184,446 


060,507 
960,507 
960,967 
960,607 


Total  aswmin  cost  per  M. 


Stumpsge. 


Lath  cost.. 


960,607 


281,810 


799.96 


1,090.77 
903.00 


i,V93.ow 


.21 
1,087.73 
022.96 


87.00 
1,874.78  I 
88L21 
186.00  t 


2,104.22 
8,498.28 
2,86L79 


27L87 


ia54 


L02 

LOO 
.82 


8.96 

.00 

L97 

.98 


8.18 

L88 
L14 
8.00 

12.54 

Tl7 
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Table  4. — Jtmuary,  1911. 


Feet. 


Oompany  log  cutting '    1,238,250 

G«ntract  log  cutting 300,837 


Company  teams  I 
Contract  teams  * 


ng. 


Bauroaoing. 

Geoaral  woods  ezpeoM. . 


Total  woods  operation  per  IC . 


Log  pond 

Sawmffl 

Yards,  grsan  and  dry  kiln. 
Woods 


Total  sawmill  cost. 


Ftaninc  mill  and  shipping  department , 

General  expense 

Stompage 


Total  oost  per  M. 
Lath  cost 


1,539,000 


670,224 
678,350 


1,9^0,000 


1,440,150 
1,440,150 
1,441,004 


1,410,277 
1,410,277 
1,410,277 
1.410,277 


1,746,764 
3,381,080 
1,410,277 


262.250 


Cost. 


U4.40 


PerM. 


805.24 


1,303.54 
1,672.55 


2,OM.00 


847.22 

1,440.15 

600.70 


125.  OO 
1,083.57 
1,070.07 

120.47 


2,843.77 
3,101.34 
4,230.83 


S.21 


4.« 


X33 


L34 
.04 

3.00 


12.06 


LH 


Table  5. 

We  have  gone  over  our  figures  for  the  last  year  and  submit  them  herewith  for  yoar 
information : 

Cutting,  skidding,  and  scaling f  1.  T3T 

Railroad,  Including  huUdlng  and  maintaining  trams,  repairs  to  equipment,  load* 

Ing,  and  hauling 1. 146 

Main-line  trackage .  50 

flaw  milling 1. 64^ 


Sorting,  dipping,  yarding,  and  shipping-yard  stock .  902 

Kiln  drying 
Rough  shed 


Planing  mill 

Finish  shed  and  shipping  dressed  stock 
Selling. 


20!» 
70:. 

2r>T 

56 

Insurance.- .096 

Taxes .  I'Vi 

Miscellaneous  expense,  including  superintendence .2$ 

Interest  on  plant - -  .  6»> 

Depreciation .  5i» 

Btumpage 5.00 

Total 14.402 

AVBBAOa  FOB  1910  HIOHBR. 


Table  6. — Cost  statement  for  year  ended  Dec.  5i,  1910. 

Woods :  Per  M. 

Cutting $0,416 

Swamping - .  085 

Hauling .  485 

Feed .  297 

Spur .63 

Wood,  coal,  and  ties .  054 

Tjoading . .  407 

Locomotive  and  car  repair —  .  148 

General  logging .  SJ. 

Contract  work — —  .  «J5 

Extension  railroad .  401 


$3,649 
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mu 


Sawmill $1,886 

Drj  kUn  and  yard 1. 064 

Log  pond .  106 

SaMs  azpenie . . ... . .  468 

Planing  mlU .  872 

Tracking  and  loading .. .  738 

DlMonnt .166 

Sundry  azpenaea,  Including  taxes,  Intereit,  etc 1. 426 

$6.20 

0.848 

StnmsMige .... . — .... . . ..     6.00 


14.848 


Tablb  7. — lAnoer  cost. 


80 


Cutting $0. 

Skidding 1.18 

Loading . .. .  .  60 

Railroad  building,  hauling,  repairing,  railroad  upkeep 2. 00 

Sawing 1. 48 

Sorting,  yarding,  kiln  drying . 1. 21 

Planing ....—. ... ...... 1.00 

Selling .61 

Shipping  or  loading . .  80 

Miscellaneoue . .... ... ... .18 

Superintending ... ....... .. . .....................  .  69 

Intereet  on  plant ... . . ... ..  .  20 

Depreciation . ... ....  .27 

insurance.. . . . — . — . - — . . ......... .  .20 

stumpageiririrrriiziirrrriirirrirrirrrriirrizziirrriiiirzriiriirrziiiirr  4.'oo 

Total 14. 87 


Table  8. — Analytic  of  operations, 

I  hare  gone  oyer  the  items  of  coat,  as  shown,  with  care  and  interest,  and  herewith  I 
TO  you  tne  exact  coat  In  board  measure  of  the  production  of  yellow  pine  at  our  plant  for 
e  last  six  months : 

cost  of  logs  in  pond $8.  261 

Sawing  -Zll -Z 1. 224 

Dry  house  and  yard ... —     1. 188 

Sales  expense .. . .  428 


^ 


Planing  mUl .  677 

Trucking  and  loading .. .  612 

Sundry  expense . . — . 1. 008 

Discount . .168 


Total. 
Stumpage 


8.496 
6.00 


18.496 


Skidding. 
Loading. 
Building  spurs. 
Repairs  to  equipment. 
Depreciation. 

Interest  and  taxea  on  steel  outfit,  etc. 
MiUing,  82.67 : 
Sawing. 
Insurance. 


Delivering  to  yard  and  kites. 
Repairs  and  supplies. 


Table  9. 

Main-line  hauling,  $1.90. 

Shipping,  $1.47 : 

Shipping. 

Droning. 

Depreciation. 

Repairs  and  supplies. 

Taxes 
Selling,  etc.,  $1.14 : 

Belling. 

General  expense. 

Taxes. 

Superintendent 

Insurance. 


Dnrsdatlott. 
Interest 


on  mill. 


Interest. 
Total,  $10.68. 


Tablb  10.— Co«I  $heei  for  1910, 
amnwMAL  ■zPBNans, 


0«ra 


General $0. 446 

Insurance  and  taxes .  ttg 

Salaries  ...... ... — .....       .  797 

Telegraph,  telephone,  and  peat- 

age ......... — .....      •  078 

Intersat  and  dlseouat.........      •  490 

9.426 


American  Lumberman's 

Selling 

Insurance  and  tax4 
Interest  on  plant — ...... 

Depredation  0.69  <omlt). 


_  99128 
«.       .81 

...       .49 


1.04 
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LOGGING  BXPBN8B. 


General fO.224 

ji^^ ^ ^ _^__^  ^  475 

Cnttlnir  anif  "hauUngll 1. 761 

To  the  track 2. 460 

Train .  866 

Loader .  297 

Section .  833 

Repairs  rolling  stock .  860 

Railroad  consoructlon,  main  line .466 

Total  to  pond 4. 782 


Cutting $0.4» 

Skidding 1.21 

Hauling .75 


2.45 

.«1 

.»0 

Railroad  upkeep .  15 

Repairing  equipment .31 


Loading-. 
Railroad  building. 


4.42 


SAWING  BXPENSB. 


General $0. 028 

Repairs  and  supplies .  678 

Wages 1.  878 

Shipping .  140 

Oil  and  waste .  079 


2.688 


Sawing 

Sorting 

Yarding 

Shipping 

MlscellaneonB 

Superintending 


PLANING    RXPBNSB. 


General 10.020 

Oil  and  waste .066 

Wages 1.289 

Repairs  and  supplies .  194 

Shipping  and  kilns .170 

1.679 

Total  sawing  and  planing 4.  868 

Grand  totals 11.  67 


Planing 
Drying  . 


Total  sawing  and  pUnlng. 
Grand  totals 


It  46 
.20 
.79 
.18 
.2» 
.49 

3.41 


10. « 
.51 


L19 

4.60 

10.06 


Table  11. — MontMy  detaU  oo9t  of  manufaeture. 

Company   cut - $0. 00 

Contract  cut i .  49 

Contract  haul 1. 54 

Company   haul 2. 09 


Average 

Cutting  and  skidding  expense. 


.14 


11.90 


Average  cutting  and.  skidding. 


Log  loading .  20 

Maintenance  of  way . 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Train    labor 

Train  fuel 

Train    expense 


.—    2,63 


.44 

.19 


06 


Average  prime  cost  mill  stocking. 

Spur  depreciation 

CSimp  depreciation 

Bamed  steel  leases 


L66 


.10 
.17 


Total , 

Sawmill  labor 

Sawmill   expense . — « . .  08 

Sawmill  repairs .  21 

Sawmill  saws  and  belts . -..—..  .06 

Sawmill  light,  water,  power .  18 


LOT 


Average  cost  sawing. 

Sorting  room 

Dry  kiln  and  shed  labor 

Dry  kiln  expenses 

Dry  kiln  repairs 

Tard  labor  and  teams 

Yard  expense 

Tard  repairs 

Yard  stacking 


L47 

.  16 

.72 

.  21 

.04 


.01 
.02 

.18 


Average  cost  drying  and  stacking. 

Planer  labor 

Planer  expense 

Planer  repairs 

Planer  belts,  saws,  and  knives 

Planar  light,  water,  power 


.48 
.02 


T8 


16 


Average  cost  planer. 


n 
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12.  SB 

Mr.  HiTBTTRH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statemeat  by  Mr.  Jobn  McMaeters  In 
r^ard  to  sblagles.  Tbat  U  one  of  tbe  most  Importaat  Items  here,  because  the 
bill  proposes  to  cat  tbe  dutf  from  CO  to  30  cents  a  thousand  on  shingles.  It 
does  not  propose  that  they  shall  be  free,  but  It  cuts  It  from  M)  to  30  cents.  It 
cuts  the  duly  on  Inths  to  10  cents  per  thousand. 

Tbe  Bblugle  lodnstry  represents  a  very  large  wage  account  Mr.  McMasters 
says  21  years  ago  the  ran  material  for  cedar  shingles  cost  aboot  SO  cents  a 
thousand.  To^ay  It  costs  about  (1  a  thousand.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the 
labor  cost  about  one-third  less  than  it  does  now.  He  says  they  make  and  put 
shingles  on  board  tbe  cars  for  ll.GO.  Last  year  you  could  buy  1,000  sblnglea 
for  2  dosen  eggs;  to-day  you  can  buy  2.000  shingles  for  a  sack  of  potatoes. 
This  shows  tbe  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  products  when  tt  comes  to 
buying  shingles.  There  are  500  shingle  mills  In  the  northwestern  land,  which 
<>mploy  IS.OOO  men.  and  they  are  paid  an  average  of  13.00  a  day.  That  makes  a 
wage  Item  alone  of  9S2,riOO  a  day.  The  State  of  Washington  supplies  between 
no  and  TO  per  cent  of  all  the  shingles  mnde  In  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
plaoe  Mr.  McMasters's  statement  giving  sblngle  statistics  In  tbe  Record. 

Tbe  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

SHIItOLI    STATISTICS. 

There  an  In  the  Stale  of  WashlnKton— 

44  eomblnatian  mlili  wilb  total  eoBiblaad  eapaclty  ihlnclei  p«r  day 8,800,000 

388  itnifht  mills  with  total  capacity  alilnctcs  P«t  day 42, 180,000 

427  Total  mllli  manufaetarlac  ihlattea,  total  capacity  per  day SO,  980,  000 

nnrlM  oa  a  piMBlbl*  run  ot  2B0  dara  in  a  year,  the  total  rearly  eapaelty  ot  all  mills 
wena  ba  14,200,400.000  ablnvlM. 

CiMBbtaatloa  mllli  ara  tboae  ma  la  conaactlon  with  aiwinllla. 

nls  rasnaaniB  an  InTMtmaat,  ragardlaM  ot  tlmbar  land,  etc.,  ot  about  110,000.000. 

Anrtnlmately  14,000  lD«n  amplond  la  tb*  Induatn  at  an  arerac*  dally  wan  ot  tS.BO, 
wblS^amkm  a  dally  pay  rail  of  |;4S,000,  or  •3B2,00O  a  weak. 

Raw  mateHal  coata,  pw  1,000  ihlnslea «.00 

Labor  caat^  per  l.OOO  A  ablufiea .      .4S 

Orerboul  (maarane^  taxes.  Intereit,  ate.) .16 

Coat  t  o,  h.  c«is 1.  W 

ShtnalM  ara  ••lllus  t»-day  for  tl.46  per  tbonaaad. 

Tbafolloirlni  tabla,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedsl.  of  BelUnfttan.  Waah.,  from  la- 
porta  of  Bioean  of  BtatlaUca,  will  ibow  tbe  Increaae  In  Importattona  dorlnf  yeara  glvan. 
Itota  as  Importatloai  lanaaae  oatpat  fron  Waahlnxtoa  mlUa  decnaae. 


Ymn. 

-SSSL" 

e^MI^. 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

!! 

00 

00 
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And  in  proportion  to  this  increase  in  importation  there  has  been  a  fidling  off  in  prodnctton  of  tUoKlii 
in  the  State  of  Washington  since  1905,  as  wtll  be  shown  by  the  following  flgixres: 


Years. 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 


Number  of 
shingles. 


10,460,000,000 
7,286,600,000 
6,886,542,000 
7,288,361,000 
8,879,467,000 

< 8,677,450,000 


53,250 
36,433 
34,443 
30,441 
44,397 
43,387 


19.9 

50.0 

49.0 
14BLV) 


1  Estimated. 

2 1910  figures  not  yet  completed  bv  Qovemment.    Shipments  are  known  to  have  been  7,077,460^000,  sod 
we  estimate  stock  on  hand  at  l,0OO,0QO,00a 

Statement  showinff  comparative  consumption  of  woods  in  United  States  for 

muking  shingles,  year  1908. 


Quantity. 


distribatkn. 


Cedar 9,180,178,000 

,  1,165.041,000 

794,637,000 

i  443,165,000  I 

!  175,969,000 

123,718,000 

79,231,000 

'  72,641,000 

I  19,508,000 

17,720,000 

44,675,000 


Cypr 
Yellow  pine.. 

Redwood 

White  pine... 

Spruce , 

Hemlock 

Chestnut 

Western  pine. 

Oak 

All  other 


\: 

l.u 

» 

b 
•  • 
.1 
.4 


John  McMasto.' 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Cedar  shingles  will  last  fully  100  years.  Cedar  lands  are  a* 
plentiful  in  Canada  as  they  are  in  this  country.  How  important  It  is  to  main- 
tain and  sustain  an  industry  like  that  in  our  country.  I  saw  a  shingle  yard  io 
Atlantic  City,  I  think  It  was,  with  an  advertisement  up,  "  Cedar  shingles  from 
the  State  of  Washington."  They  go  into  every  part  of  the  country.  A  ahlniti*- 
that  will  last  a  hundred  years,  as  those  shingles,  will,  is  an  item  of  impt^rta'tt 
consideration. 

There  is  no  Shingle  Trust.  No  one  contends  that  there  is  a  Shingle  Tni*r 
There  are  500  mills,  and  they  sell  in  their  own  markets,  have  their  own  agenc:«-», 
and  they  are  free  from  any  such  imputation. 

I  will  place  in  the  Record,  with  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  the  statemeut  -f 
Mr.  McMaster. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  McMasteb.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  ko*** 
less  of  the  industry  that  I  represent  than  any  other.  There  is  less  said  about  it  ^>' 
are  located  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  our  great  industry  Is  a  new  one,  a  Toosf 
Industry.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  on  one  thing  connected  with  the  tariff,  and  that  r* 
that  a  young  Industry  should  be  protected.  We  are  now  21  years  old.  Twenty-one  ywr* 
ago  this  summer  the  first  shingles  were  made  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  ship  to  tbr 
Middle  States.  .  ^  ^      .«  ^     . 

We  manufactured  shingles  21  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and  for  10  years  business  kt  ;•: 
growing.  For  the  last  few  years,  especially  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  seems  to  '- 
at  a  standstill.  We  seem  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  production.  Twenty-one  years  »^' 
this  summer  we  received  Sl.OR  f.  o.  b.  the  mill.  We  are  getting  to-day  $1.45  and  $1  •''" 
for  a  better  grade  of  shingle  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  so  you  can  see  that  in  the  21  yeans  tbr 
price  has  been  getting  lower  all  the  time.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  raw  material  •^-* 
about  50  cents  per  1,000.  To-day  the  raw  material  at  the  mill  costs  about  $1  per  l,'""* 
Twenty-one  years  ago  labor  cost  about  one-third  less,  so  you  wonder  how  we  exist,  liv* 
we  manage  to  make  shingles  and  put  them  on  board  the  cars  for  $1.50. 

We  make  several  grades,  but  one  grade  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  what 
we  are  doing.  Shingles  are  the  cheapest  articles  made  of  forest  products.  The  lamV^ 
Is  cheap,  particularly  for  the  lower  grades ;  but  I  think  of  all  the  articles  mannfisctuivJ 
of  forest  products  shingles  are  the  cheapest.  To  illustrate,  last  winter  yon  could  ba.v 
1,000  shingles  for  2  dozen  of  eggs ;  to-day  you  can  buy  2,000  shlnglet  for  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes. From  that  you  can  see  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer's  products  when  » 
comes  to  buying  shingles.  ^       ^  ^       ^.     . 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  abroad  for  shingles  woes  «*« 
have  an  abundance  of  the  raw  material  at  home ;  when  we  have  the  mills,  the  eqiil|W>'a*- 
and  the  labor,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  making  shingles  out  of  the  raw  material  rbJt 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.    We  are  making  shingles  out  of  timber  that  wlD  dissP' 
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p«ar  Tight  along,  whether  It  Is  made  Into  Bhingles  or  not.  If  It  U  not  made  Into  shlofflea. 
It  will  De  burned  by  Are.  The  farmer.  In  clearlnic  bis  land,  will  have  to  pile  It  up  ani 
burn  it  because  there  is  no  other  use  for  It. 

Senator  Hktbdbn.  What  wood  do  you  make  shingles  out  of? 

Mr.  McMabtbr.  The  cedar.  The  shingle  manufacturer  follows  clos«'  behind  the  logger 
and  tmkea  what  la  left.  If  he  does  not  consume  that,  It  Is  destroyed ;  It  Is  burned.  There 
la  no  other  use  It  can  be  put  to. 

Senator  McCdmbbb.  The  shingles  are  made  of  cedar,  are  they? 

Mr.  McMiBTEB.  Tes,  sir :  all  of  cedar.  On  the  coast  we  have  the  two.  the  ftr  and  the 
cedar,  and  the  cedar  is  not  of  any  use  for  lumber. 

Senator  McCdmbkb.  The  lumlH^rmnn  takes  the  flr  and  leaves  the  cedar? 

Mr.  McMasteb.  If  he  does  not  take  the  cedar  and  make  it  into  shingles.  It  Is  burned. 
For  InatBnoe,  In  our  country  we  logged  a  piece  of  ground  last  summer.  We  left  a  gooA 
deal  behind  in  the  shape  of  shingle  cedar,  intending  to  use  It  later,  but  a  Are  came  aTong 
and  Bw«pt  it  all  up.  We  are  making  shingles  out  of  the  material  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

We  need  shingles.  Shingles  are  used  In  every  retail  lumber  yard  in  the  United  States. 
Our  cedar  makes  beautiful  shingles.  There  Is  no  better  wood  known  than  red  cedar  for 
shingles.  I  believe  I  can  say  truthfully  that  no  one  knows  exactly  how  long  the  red-cedar 
shingles  will  last  on  a  roof,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  but  what  red  cedar,  properly  manufac- 
tured and  laid  on  the  roof,  with  proper  nails,  will  last  100  years ;  so  toat  for  durability 
It  has  no  superior. 

The  shingle  business  means  a  good  deal  to  us.  We  depend  upon  It  to  a  great  extent. 
There  are  BOO  shingle  mills  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and  we  employ  about  16,000  nlea, 
and  you  can  see  how  many  depend  directly  or  Indirectly  upon  the  shingle  industry.  The 
BTerage  wages  paid  are  about  $3.50  a  day.  We  employ  all  white  labor.  The  men  that 
used  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  when  the 
timber  ran  short  there  emigrated  to  Washington,  and  now  an  army  of  these  same  men 
In  in  Waahington  working  in  the  mills.  The  Washington  industry  oeneflts  the  State  of 
Washington  In  a  great  many  ways,  and  under  present  conditions.  Hhould  the  tarlflT  be 
lowered,  we  feel  that  our  Industry  will  come  to  an  end,  or,  in  other  words.  It  will  be  se 
unprofitable  that  a  great  many  men  now  engaged  In  the  business  will  have  to  abandon  it 
The  mills  will  be  deserted.  Even  to-day,  under  present  conditions,  at  the  prices  we  are 
getting  fbr  shingles,  a  shingle  mill  is  not  worth  more  than  &(i  cents  on  the  dollar.  To« 
win  ask  why  we  continue  to  operate.  It  Is  because  we  hopt'  that  prices  will  Improre. 
We  hope  that  next  year  we  will  get  a  little  more.  To-day  yvo  are  Helling  shingles  for 
$1.50.  We  would  be  satisfied  with  $1.70.  That  little  difference  means  profit  or  Iom 
to  us. 

The  shingle  indUBtry  benefits  all  the  men  that  are  employed  In  the  mills.  It  benefita 
those  that  are  dependent  upon  them;  It  helps  the  settler.  I  think  there  Is  no  other  one 
thing  that  helps  the  settler  more  In  that  part  of  our  State  than  the  shingle  Industry. 
Vou  know  the  cedar  grows  on  the  best  land — on  the  bottom  land,  where  the  soil  is  rich. 
The  result  is  that  wnen  a  shingle  mill  starts  up  men  come  and  buy  land,  they  begin 
clearing,  and  when  they  cut  down  those  trees  they  haul  the  logs  or  the  bolts  to  the  mlM 
and  get  their  mon^,  and  in  that  way  they  get  a  little  atart.  They  sell  their  meat  anA 
Their  eggB  and  find  a  market  for  anrtnlng  else  that  they  raise  right  at  the  mill.  I  know 
of  men — not  one,  but  hundreds  of  them — to-day  that  hare  homes,  nice  little  homes, 
nicely  cleared  fields,  and  are  In  good  easy  circumstances,  which  all  came  about  because 
rh4»y  were  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  shingle  mill.  That  Is  the  state  of  affairs  all  oter 
that  part  of  the  country  where  shingles  are  being  manufactured.  We  can  manufacture 
fih Ingles  enough  to  supply  the  market  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  State  of  Washing- 
ton now  supplies  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  all  the  shingles  consumed  In  the  Unltel 
States  to-day. 

.Mr.  Heybubn.  Mr.  President,  I  nm  not  Insensilble  of  the  lateness  of  th<'  hour; 
neither  am  I  of  the  fnct  th.nt  I  deem  this  question  of  such  importance  that  I 
f«»el  Ju$>tifled  In  lmiK>sing  upon  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 

Col.  Griggs  gave  most  lm|K>rtant  testimony  before  the  committee.  He  is  one 
of  the  largest  operators  In  that  part  of  the  country  and  a  man  whose  statement 
can  be  relied  uix>n.  He  gives  the  product  of  every  concern  and  of  the  intereats 
venerfllly.  I  Will  not  put  that  statement  in,  because  it  is  covered  by  the  state- 
iiMMit  of  Mr.  Bronson. 

I  desire  to  put  in  the  Record,  In  connection  with  my  remarks,  a  statement, 
uiade  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
itigiied  by  John  McMasters,  on  behalf  of  the  Pacific  Const  Lumber  ManufactiK 
rerH'  AMOclation. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

•rr^rSMSKT     IN     WRITtNO     8UBMITTRD    BT     THS    PACIFIC     COAST    LOMBKR     MANUrACTUUBg* 

ASSOCIATION. 

Sbattlc,  Wash.,  June  to,  mi. 
lion.  BoiBS  PsNBORS,  Chairman, 

And  Membent  of  Finance  Committte, 

Lnited  Htaiee  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(iCNTLKMKN :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  1  herpwitb  hand  yon  statistics  of 
«>bittgle-mlll  Industry  of  the  State  of  Washington.  We  hope  that  the  same  may  answer 
vouT  purpose,  and  If  any  further  Information  along  tfaest*  linos  Is  required.  It  will  be 
cheernilly  given. 

The  flgOM  np  to  the  year  1008  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedel,  of  Bell  Ingham, 


Wash.  The  shlnglf-mlll  industry  began  in  the  State  of  Washington  oTer  20  years  age. 
FrevloQS  to  that  time  we  had  no  means  of  transportation  and  no  way  of  getting  the 
product  to  the  consuming  centers.  Wc  are  now  well  supplied  with  railroads.  We  hav« 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific.  Milwaukee,  and  T^olon  Pacific; 
mil  these  different  lines  touch  the  Puget  Sound  country.  We  are  now  In  position  te 
<lHlver  shingles  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1888  our  (H>dar  timber 
in  this  State  had  absolutely  no  value;  there  was  no  use  to  which  It  could  be  put.    The 
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•wner  of  timber  lands  in  estimating  his  timber  hcldings  never  figured  in  the  cedar  a*^ 
all ;  bat  now  that  we  have  transportation  facilities,  conditions  have  changed.  SiiBgle 
mills  have  been  built  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  output  of  shingles  increased  rexy 
rapidly  up  to  the  year  1905,  but  since  that  time  the  output  has  decreased  to  some  exteoL 
Ton  will  see  by  the  statistics  that  our  greatest  output  was  in  1906,  reaching  52,250  csr- 
Ibads,  or  10,4o0,000,000  shingles.  We  are  using  for  shingles  a  product  that  wodd 
•therwise  go  to  waste.  When  the  fir  timber  Is  logged  a  great  part  of  the  cedar  is  broken 
up  in  the  lalling  of  those  large  trees,  and  a  fire  usually  follows  a  slashing,  so  that  tb«r* 
is  no  possible  way  to  preserve  the  cedar  for  future  use  when  the  fir  is  being  remored. 
The  fir  timber  grows  in  greater  quantity  than  cedar.  Taking  the  State  over,  it  will 
probably  run  25  per  cent  cedar  and  75  per  cent  fir.  Our  cedar  grows  very  large;  tb» 
smallest  log  we  use  for  shingles  will  be  24  feet  long  and  about  12  Inches  diameter  tt 
top  end.  The  largest  logs  will  run  usuallv  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter  at  tmtW 
end,  and  occasionally  larger ;  they  are  usually  cut  from  24  feet  to  36  feet  long,  32  feet 
leing  the  standard  length,  so  as  to  work  up  to  16  feet  lumber  without  waste.  Lop 
intended   for   Rhingles   only   are   not   cut   any   particular   length :   the   longer  Iocs  arr 

£  referred  by  the  mill  owner,  and  are  handled  to  better  advantage  by  the  logger.    BblDsl' 
>g8  will  run  from  24  feet  to  60  feet  long  in  some  localities. 

We  have  a  smaller  growth  of  cedar  that  we  use  for  telephone  and  telegraph  poles. 
they  are  very  straight  and  smooth,  and  nothing  finer  can  be  found  anywhere  for  thr 
Durpose.  Small  cedar  is  used  for  railroad  tics,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  their  last- 
mg  qualities  are  superior  to  other  woods,  but  the  softness  of  the  wood  seems  to  be  a£ 
•bjectlon  for  that  purpose.  We  can  only  use  a  small  percentage  of  our  cedar  for  taa 
her,  probably  less  than  10  per  cent,  as  only  the  clear  pari  of  the  log  can  be  cut  iot 
lumber,  all  the  rougher  parts  of  the  logs  that  are  not  strictly  first  class  being  i]te<l  f>* 
shingles  ouly. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  Why  do  we  not  cut  a  larger  percentage  of  lumber?  Tbt 
leason  is  that  low-grade  cedar  lumber  is  not  being  used;  ft  is  verv  soft  wood,  »pllt< 
rather  easily,  and  the  knots  as  a  rule  are  loose  and  fall  out.  The  clear  lumber  is  >>r. 
beautiful,  and  is  used  for  many  purposes,  the  largest  amount  being  used  for  sldlse  h' 
outside  of  buildings.  For  that  purpose  it  has  no  superior  in  any  wood,  and  takes  paia' 
letter  than  any  other  wood. 

There  is  quite  a  large  percentage  of  our  shingles  made  from  bolts.  When  we  fall  tv 
tree  we  cut  it  up  into  blocks  4  feet  6  inches  long,  and  split  It  up  so  that  it  can  t>i 
bandied  to  advanta^,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill  In  that  way.  Also  In  rough,  hilly  pan 
•f  the  country,  and  where  streams  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  float  logs.  It  Is  cut  lata 
»olts. 

The  shingle  industry  means  much  to  our  State ;  it  has  added  materially  to  our  popiu» 
tion,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men  being  engaged  in  the  business.  This  BQDt»f 
and  their  families  depend  upon  the  shingle  industry  for  a  livelihood.  Many  of  oc 
Aiborers  have  come  from  Mlcnigan  and  Wisconsin  and  other  parts  of  the  countrv  wb^ 
shingles  have  been  made  heretofore,  but  now  they  have  come  here  to  engage  in  the  saay 
tailing.  We  have  an  abundance  of  cedar  in  this  State,  enough  to  supply  the  UnltM! 
States  market  for  probably  100  years.  We  have  complete  logging  equipments,  the  iiK«t 
modern  mill  plants,  and  we  have  the  skilled  labor,  and  are  In  a  position  to  supply  a:< 
the  market  requires  at  all  times.  What  we  particularly  need  is  a  larger  market  ^' 
could  easily  increase  the  output  at  any  time  if  a  market  could  be  secured.  Our  statlatv* 
will  show  you  that  our  mills  do  not  run  on  an  average  of  more  than  half  time.  TV 
question  then  comes  up.  Why  should  we  go  abroad  to  get  a  supply  of  shingles  when  v« 
are  so  well  supplied  with  the  raw  material,  complete  equipments,  and  the  highest  fkV^i 
white  labor? 

The  men  employed  in  our  industry  are  nearly  all  American  cltisens,  and  nuuiy  of  th^ 
are  men  of  families,  and  home  builders,  and  you  will  also  see  by  our  statlstlca  that  v* 
pay  them  good  wages.  The  only  drawback  Is  that  mills  being  closed  so  many  moatbf  't 
the  year  for  the  lack  of  markets  for  shingles  compels  labor  to  lose  much  time  on  tfci' 
account.  It  is  said  by  certain  parties  that  we  should  have  free  trade  In  forest  pr«Mio'^ 
in  order  that  our  own  timber  should  be  preserved,  claiming  that  lumber  and  shisff'"*' 
will  be  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  That  is  certainly  a  mistaken  Idea ;  surely  no  '^- 
eould  expect  lumber  and  shingles  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  they  are  belne  9f' 
for  in  this  State  to-day — good  common  fir  lumber  at  from  $6  to  $8  i>er  thoosana.  i?- 
as  good  shingles  as  can  be  found  anywhere  at  $1.45  per  thousand,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  ty 
mill.  It  is  certainly  a  low  enough  price,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  basts'^* 
to  survive  and  pay  living  wages  to  labor  at  these  prices.  You  can  readily  see  that  ' 
the  shingle  manufacturer  does  not  follow  the  logger,  and  take  out  the  cedar  logs  with  tir 
fir,  it  will  be  a  dead  loss,  and  that  unless  the  farmer  can  sell  his  shingle  bolts  to  tV 
shingle  manufacturer,  when  clearing  his  land,  they  will  have  to  be  piled  up  and  burec^ 
8o  It  is  either  a  question  of  market  for  shingles  or  great  waste  and  destruction  of  tv. 
Heantiful  wood. 

Our  cedar  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  roofing  purposes;  it  Is  very  beaatif? 
and  its  lasting  qualities  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  wood  we  know  of  for  t^' 
purpose. 

Now.  gentlemen,  you  can  readily  see  why  we  of  the  Pacific  coast,  engaged  In  the  shlsfi* 
Industry,  are  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  measure  in  its  present  form.  In  onr  case  tt  ' 
the  very  reverse  of  reciprocitv.  Give  us  reciprocity  that  will  reciprocate.  Bren  abeotv** 
free  trade  would  be  preferable  to  a  low  tariff. 

When  the  American  shingle  buyer  buys  a  carload  of  shingles  In  Canada,  the  Ameri<&? 
ftas  the  shingles  and  the  Canadian  has  the  money;  when  he  buys  his  shlngrl^it  lo  t> 
United  States  he  still  has  the  shingles  and  the  United  States  the  money,  and  we  ha^* 
just  that  much  more  business,  and  labor  is  employed  that  much  more.  Eighty  per  rs' 
of  the  money  received  for  shingles  goes  to  labor.  The  loss  of  the  buBlness  would  ^» 
serious  to  the  labor  Interest. 

We,  as  shingle  manufacturers,  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Casa 
and  fully  expect  to  send  shingles  by  water  that  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast.       But  •  r 
skipping  laws,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  would  give  British  Columbia   a  cm' 
advantage,  and  would  deprive  us  of  any  benefits  that  we  expect  to  receive  from  ti»' 
creat  waterwav 

We  might  inquire,  who  is  it  that  wants  a  lower  tariff  on  shingles,  or  who  la  anxt^? 
for  reciprocity  in  its  present  form?  It  Is  not  the  British  Columbia  shlnslf  msrx 
AMtnrer ;  he  is  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  and  would  prefer  no  change.     T*bey  evv^ 
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now  haye  a  trade  In  certain  brands  of  ghlngles  In  th«  United  States  for  which  they  are 
wUllnx  to  pay  the  present  daty.  They  haTe  an  organisation  among  themselyes  whereby 
ther  limit  production  to  market  requirements  In  Canada,  and  they  would  look  with 
dItnTor  on  ainr  attempt  we  might  make  to  sell  shingles  In  the  Provinces  In  competition 
with  them,  it  Is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  dealers  in  the  Proylnces  refuse  to  buy 
shingles  from  the  American  manufacturer,  even  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  buy  them 
from  the  Rritlsh  Columbia  manufacturer,  grades  being  equal.  So  yon  can  readily  see 
that  the  manufacturers  of  British  Columbia  do  not  want  present  condltlona  disturbed. 

Then,  again,  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  has  never  demanded  a  low  tariff  on 
ahlngJea  to  our  knowledse;  neither  have  the  dealers,  and  certainly  the  manufacturers  in 
this  State  would  have  sll  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  if  the  bill  should  pass  In  its  present 
form.  Then  the  question  comes  up,  Who  wants  free  trade  on  forest  products?  In  our 
ladament  it  la  the  men  of  wealth  who  wants  to  invest  his  money  in  Washington  and 
British  Columbia  timberlands.  He  knows  that  reciprocity  in  its  present  form  would 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  timber  holdings  in  British  Columbia,  while  It  would 
strike  a  deathblow  to  our  business,  which  Is  at  the  present  time  somewhat  demoralteed. 
Let  me  Illustrate :  An  average  shingle  mill  in  this  State  has  a  capacity  of  about  200.000 
■hlnglee  per  day ;  a  plant  of  that  capacity  would  cost  about  $26,000.  In  order  to  keep 
each  a  plant  supplied  with  timber  for  10  years  the  owner  would  need  about  2,000  acres 
of  timberlands.  Should  the  shingle  business  become  unprofitable,  the  result  would  be  the 
mill  would  have  to  close,  the  men  be  out  of  employment.  Such  a  plant  employs  about  SO 
men.  20  In  the  woods  and  30  in  the  mill.  The  majority  of  shingle  manufacturers  have 
financial  obligations  that  are  always  maturing.  Should  operations  cease,  his  creditors 
woold  at  once  demand  payment;  the  plant  that  cost  $25,000  would  not  be  worth  one 
dollar.  He  could  not  put  it  up  as  security  In  any  case ;  his  only  available  asset  would  be 
his  standing  timber,  and  as  he  would  be  required  to  realize  promptly,  the  result  would  be 
that  he  would  have  to  sell  his  timberlands  at  a  sacrifice.  Tne  man  of  wealth  and  timber 
specnlator  would  have  another  opportunity  to  add  to  his  already  large  holdings,  and  cer- 
talnlv  at  a  very  low  price.  The  man  of  wealth  and  timber  speculator  never  buys  timber 
at  a  nl^h  price ;  he  buvs  for  50  cents  per  thousand  and  sells  at  $8  per  thousand. 

Now,  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  effect  of  low  tariff  on  shinfeles  would  result  In 
making  the  poor  man  poorer  and  the  rich  man  richer.  These  are  absolute  facts,  and 
have  happened  before  In  this  State,  which  can  be  abundantly  proven. 

We  who  are  In  the  business  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  had  free  trade,  when 
mills  were  obliged  to  cease  operations  because  they  were  operating  at  a  loss.  We  know 
of  large  tracts  of  as  fine  timber  as  can  be  foond  In  the  united  States  passing  into  the 
bands  of  rich  men  for  trifling  sums,  and  which  for  the  last  few  years  bave  been  sold  to 
the  operators  at  $3  per  thousand.  These  are  facts  that  can  not  be  disputed.  We  are  not 
oppoeed  to  the  man  of  wealth  who  wishes  to  Invest  his  money  in  timberlands,  the  man 
who  holda  a  large  body  of  timber  for  future  use,  protects  It  from  fire,  and  pays  taxes ;  he 
ml^ht  be  called  the  friend  of  conservation ;  but  we  feel  that  the  shingle  manufacturers  of 
this  State  or  any  other  State  In  the  country  who  have  borne  the  burden  In  the  beat  of 
the  day,  who  employ  labor  at  good  wages,  who  are  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try, wno  ar»  good,  loyal  Am<>rican  cttixpns,  should  not  hnv«>  thotr  IntereHtA  ^acrlflcod  In 
onter  that  the  speculator  In  timberlands  should  get  another  opportunity  to  increase  his 
boldinis. 

We  reel  that  your  committee  should  have  sll  the  facts,  and  we  are  satisfied  that,  when 
yon  do,  everv  member  of  the  committee  and  every  Congressman  and  Senator,  no  matter  to 
what  party  be  may  belong,  be  he  Republican  or  Democrat,  free  trader  or  high  protection- 
ist, can  not  help  but  feel  that  this  is  not  a  political  matter,  but  the  conservation  and 
Jtreaervatlon  of  this  business  to  this  country,  to  which  It  and  the  market  It  supplies 
oatly  belongs. 

It  pains  the  heart  of  every  lumberman  and  lover  of  the  forest  to  see  these  beautiful 
trees  cut  down  and  sold  at  such  a  financial  sacrifice. 

Tours,  respectfully,  Johh  McMastrr. 

Mr.  Hfyburn.  Mr.  Pre^ddent,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  Ju8t  one  thing,  and  I 
have  flniahed.  On  a  former  occasion  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fiAct,  bat  I  want  to  do  it  in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion,  tbat  we  do  not  enter  into  Canada  a  preferred  party.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  Otnadian  bill  pending  before  tbe  Canadian  Parliament  we  nre  given  the 
right  to  enter  their  market  without  any  exclusive  privilege,  but  only  on  the  same 
terms  as  other  countries.  That  is  expressly  stated  in  the  resolution  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Canadian  Parliament.  Is  It  worth  while  to  sacrifice  our  interests 
end  the  Interests  of  our  people  in  order  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  the  produc- 
ing conntrles  of  the  earth  in  Canada?  That  Is  all  it  amounts  to.  We  are  not 
to  go  there  as  tbe  Invited  and  exclusive  guests,  but  we  are  simply  invited  to  be 
present  at  a  mass  meeting  where  the  rights  of  all  countries  will  be  equal. 

Bfr.  President,  I  regret  that  this  question  must  go  to  final  consideration  here 
and  wherever  the  voice  of  the  Senate  may  reach  with  so  meager  a  presentation 
of  It;  the  time  has  been  so  constantly  bespokeil  and  occupied,  and  to  good  pur- 
pose. I  have  no  criticism  to  make  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  time  has 
been  occupied.  But  the  time  has  been  short,  and  it  has  now  practically  expired 
when  this  question  may  be  given  consideration.  I  ask  in  closing.  Is  there  no 
disttnct  advantage  to  be  given  to  an  American  citizen  in  an  America  market,  be- 
canse  of  the  fact  that  it  is  his  market  and  of  the  fact  that  be  Is  an  American 
citlaen?  Is  there  no  advantage  to  be  given  hlni  under  the  laws,  which  are  his 
laws  and  which  laws  he  supports  with  his  loyalty  and  his  cltieenshlp? 

Mr.  Waxseiv.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  7  o'clock  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
to^Donow,  Friday,  July  21,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Friday,  July  21,  1911. 
becipbocity  with  canada. 

The  Vice  President.  The  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon.  Borah,  Bourne,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bristow,  Brown,  Brysn. 
Burnham,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Clarice  oi 
Arkansas,  Crane,  Crawford,  Culberson,  CuUom,  Curtis,  Davis*  Dixon,  Footer. 
Gore,  Gronna,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Lippltt,  Lodge,  M(- 
Cumber,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Ndsoc 
Kewlands,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Paynter,  Perkins,  Pomerene,  Reed 
Root,  Shively,  Smoot,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Thornton,  Towih 
send,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Works. 

Mr.  Page.  I  wish  to  announce  the  absence  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  DiUlnghtn' 
who  is  engaged  in  the  Lorimer  investigation.  I  make  this  annonncemeot  for 
the  day. 

I  also,  by  request,  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Johnstos! 
is  also  absent,  engaged  on  the  same  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Bryan.  I  desire  to  announce  the  absence  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Fletcber] 
on  account  of  attendance  on  the  Lorimer  investigating  committee. 

Mr.  Gronna.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kcfi- 
yon]  is  detained  from  the  Senate,  being  in  attendance  on  the  Lorimer  loTesti- 
gating  committee. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  desire  to  announce  the  absence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jones]  in  connection  with  the  Lorimer  investigating  o(»d- 
mittee. 

The  Vice  President.  Fifty-eight  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roU  call  i 
quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present. 

Mr.  Smoot.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Home 
bill  4412. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  tbf 
bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  proposed  an  amendment  tr 
House  bill  4412,  which  I  offer  at  this  time. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  offers  an  amendmoit,  wUeb 
the  Secretary  will  read. 

The  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  bill  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  St.  Lawrence  River  fn>m  the  Orat 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  waterways  connecting  the  Great  Lakes,  the  PuiMwt 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  tk 
I>omlnlon  of  Canada  which  shall  provide,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  for* 
waterway  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  to  accommodate  deep-water  or  Beacotng  vevek 
for  the  common  use  and  benefit  of  both  countries  and  in  furtherance  of  reciproeal  tn* 
relations  between  them :  Provided,  however.  That  said  agreement  before  beeomlng  ofcn- 
tive  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  ratification  or  reJenteB- 

Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  President,  some  days  since  I  submitted  some  remartD  oc 
this  amendment  and  set  forth  as  best  I  could  the  reason  which  actuated  me  in 
presenting  it.  It  Is  well  known  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1864  m 
the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  \f$ 
practically  every  Senator  who  has  investigated  the  subject  that  such  a  wstff- 
way,  if  established,  would  be  a  great  and  inestimable  advantage  to  tbe  peo^ 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the  people  of  the  so-called  northwestcn 
part  of  the  United  States,  or  the  region  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  t^ 
Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  region  south  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

This  idea  has  been  considered  very  frequently  by  both  nations,  and  at  tke 
present  time  there  are  pending  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  propooltloof  t» 
construct  n  waterway  from  the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  Ottawa  River  and 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  not  only  pending,  but  they  are  being 
considered. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  tbe  Santos 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Townsend.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  BoBAH.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  what  Is  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  of 
the  Canadian  commission  created  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  water 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Canada? 

Mr.  TowNBKND.  The  proposed  jurisdiction  of  that  commission  eztoids  prin- 
cipally to  the  question  of  establishing  boundary  lines  between  the  two  coun- 
tries  on  th^  water  and  locating  the  channels  which  shall  be  employed  by  the 
two  countries. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Would  that  commission  have  any  power  to  deal  with  this  subject? 

Mr.  TowNBEND.  I  doubt  if  it  would. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  ask  the  Senator  further.  Has  Canada  ever  acted  upon  the  mat- 
ter so  that  her  commissioners  have  been  appointed? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  think  they  have  not  been  appointed  as  yet. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  We  have  appointed  our  commission,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  TowNBEND.  We  have. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  But  Canada  has  not  yet  acted? 

Mr.  TOWNBEND.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  CuLLOiff.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWNBEND.  Mr.  President,  even  though  a  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished to  which  might  possibly  be  construed  power  to  act  in  such  matters  as 
this.  It  would  hardly  be  suiEictent  to  meet  the  object  which  I  have  in  mind.  If 
the  question  of  international  water  transportation  is  as  important  as  I  believe 
it  is,  then  it  is  worthy  of  the  special  consideration  my  amendment  proposes  that 
the  President  shall  give  it.  It  is  provided  in  section  3  of  the  pending  bill  that 
the  President  shall  proceed  further  toward  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
Canada.    My  amendment  is  in  line  with  that  idea. 

I  am  quite  in  sympathy  with  those  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  amendments 
to  this  bill  which  have  in  view  the  probable  defeat  of  the  measure.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  propose  can  not  In  any  possible  way  affect  the  treaty  or  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  It  simply  requests  the  President  to 
proceed  further  along  the  line  of  establishing  reciprocal  arrangements  which 
shall  be  mutually  beneficial  to  the  two  countries,  having  special  reference  to 
international  waterway  improvement.  Therefore  I  have  offered  It,  and  It  Is  an 
answer  to  very  much  that  has  been  urged  by  Senators  against  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.  When  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  have  been  made  this  proposition 
could  easily  be  accomplished. 

As  for  myself.  I  can  see  reasons  why  the  bill  should  pass  as  It  is  already 
framed,  but  I  can  see  in  this  additional  provision  something  that  must  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  for  which  special  pleas  have  been  made,  those 
situated  In  the  so-called  great  Northwest.  This  waterway  Is  the  natural  outlet 
of  trade  between  that  so-called  Northwest  and  the  European  countries.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  map.  you  will  discover  that  the  St.  lAwrence  points  almost 
directly  to  Liverpool.  It  is  shorter  by  more  than  a  thousand  miles  than  those 
routes  which  lead  from  that  region  to  New  York  and  then  to  Liverpool. 

It  will  cost  some  money,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  a  much  better  proposi- 
tion, measured  by  the  actual  benefits  which  will  come  to  commerce  and  trade, 
than  is  the  Panama  Canal.     It  is  a  stupendous  project. 

Much  of  the  trade  which  now  passes  over  the  Gl-eat  Lakes  Is  destined  for  a 
foreign  market,  and  yet  it  has  to  be  transported  to  Buffalo,  thence  transferred 
to  trains,  and  thence  again  at  the  seaboard  transshipped  to  the  ocean  liners. 
This  waterway  would  make  It  possible  for  boats  to  be  loaded  at  Great  Ijike 
I»orts  in  bottoms  which  would  convey  the  cargoes  directly  to  the  marts  of 
Kurope.  To  my  mind,  at  least,  it  is  of  snfllclent  lmi)ortance  to  demand  the 
nertous  consideration  of  the  Senate.  Senators  may  look  lightly  upon  It  if 
they  will,  but  It  Is  one  of  the  great  things  which  must  be  dealt  with  In  the 
future,  because  it  is  known  that,  notwithstanding  all  of  our  great  efforts  to 
regulate  commerce  over  the  railroads  and  to  secure  just  and  reasonable  rates, 
about  the  only  thing  that  we  have  accomplished  along  that  line  has  been  through 
the  establishment  of  water  competition,  and  even  though  there  should  not  be 
the  number  of  boats  passing  over  this  waterway  which,  it  occurs  to  me,  will 
pass  over  it  when  constructed,  yet  the  effect  that  It  will  have  upon  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  their  maintenance  at  a  just  and  reasonable  point  would  be 
worthy  of  the  effort  and  expense  necessary  to  construct  the  waterway. 

Furthermore,  Canada,  as  I  have  said.  Is  looking  to  the  development  of  its 
waterwaya  Most  of  this  route  Is  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two 
(onntriea.  From  Ogdensburg  on  to  Montreal  there  are  a  great  many  rapids 
and  a  great  many  shoals  that  will  have  to  be  overcome;  but  It  was  demon- 
strated in  the  last  Congress  that  there  are  individual  companies  or  corporations 
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which  have  recogDized  the  value  of  the  water  power  that  Is  contained  hi 
these  rapids  and  falls  to  the  extent  that  they  submitted  to  the  Congres?  i 
proposition  to  develop  the  water  power  in  the  Long  Sault  Bapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  their  own  expense  and  according  to  plans  submitted  by  the  Wsr 
Department,  which  provided  for  dams  and  locks  to  be  so  constmcted  as  t* 
produce  pools  for  open-water  navigation.  And  so  valuable  did  these  companies 
consider  this  water  power  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  a  per-horsepoww 
charge  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  power  generated.  What  was  prt* 
posed  in  reference  to  improvement  in  connection  with  the  Sault  Rapids  demon- 
strates what  is  possible  in  connection  vrith  practically  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senatrr 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  I  do. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  why 
does  he  not  make  his  amendment  more  general  and  make  it  apply  to  iotenis 
tional  waterways?  For  instance,  it  was  my  pleasure,  with  a  number  of  citizeD? 
of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  to  meet  with  the  premier  of  Canada  ai 
Nelson,  British  Columbia,  last  summer,  when  the  subject  of  the  improveiDec' 
of  the  Columbia  River  from  its  headwaters  in  British  Columbia  to  its  moutt 
was  taken  up  for  discussion  at  the  invitation  of  the  people  of  Nelson,  British 
Columbia.  The  premier  expressed  himself  as  being  heartily  in  favor  of 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  Canadian  G^^- 
emment  for  the  improvement  of  the  Columbia  River,  making  it  navigable  fron. 
its  headwaters  in  British  Columbia  to  the  sea,  thereby  furnishing  an  aveooe 
of  commerce  directly  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Panama  Canal,  and  thu< 
regulating  the  rates  of  railways  along  the  river  and  draining  that  inlaDtl 
empire.  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon  are  all  interested  in  this  subject,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Members  of  Congress  from  all  of  these  States  woc>*! 
support  a  resolution  of  tliat  kind  if  it  were  made  general  in  its  appllcaci«>c 
Whether  or  not  it  should  be  attached  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  is  a  qn^ 
tion  for  the  Senate  to  determine:  but  the  movement  which  the  Senator  froir 
Michigan  now  inaugurates  has  the  hearty  cooperation  of  many,  at  least,  ^f 
the  northwestern  Senators  and  Representatives ;  and  I  hope  that,  if  the  mca^ 
ure  which  he  now  suggests  is  voted  down  in  the  S^iate.  later  he  will  propni*' 
it  in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  make  it  general  in  its  application,  so  that  tb^" 
Canadian  Government  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  o- 
or>erate  for  the  improvement  of  the  international  waterways. 

Mr.  TowNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the  pro[*«?. 
tion  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  My  answer  to  him  as  to  whir  I  ^'^ 
not  incorporated  it  in  my  amendment  was  because  it  had  not  been  called  to  iry 
attention.  In  studying  the  history  of  Canadian  reciprocity  I  became  especiali} 
Interested  in  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  I  could  see  the  wonderful  posBibilitief  "* 
it  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  in  line  with  the  highest  possible  good  wbi't 
could  come  through  trade  and  commerce  to  the  people  not  only  of  the  Unit*^ 
States  but  of  Canada.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  est)ecially  called  attenri* ' 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  but  I  would  have  no  objection  to  such  an  amendiDK' 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  proposes,  because  I  think  it  is  clearly  the  datr  of 
this  Government,  which  has  been  contributing,  first  and  last,  over  |600,000.^*' 
in  the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors,  to  take  into  consideration  all  tt" 
rivers  and  waterways  which  could  in  reason  and  with  profit  be  improved  by  rV 
two  countries — the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  I  said  a  moment  apo-  I 
l>elieve  that  a  real  benefit  which  no  man  can  deny  would  come  from  the  dev*-'- 
opment  of  these  great  river  courses. 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  will  be  presented  and  has  been  presented  to  n* 
by  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  East,  namely,  that  this  will  tend  to  divert  traifi<* 
through  Montreal  and  away  from  our  seaboard  cities — New  York,  Philadelpbis. 
and  Baltimore — but,  sir,  that  has  had  very  little  weight  with  me.  becanse  I 
believe  that  the  great  object  of  establishing  a  waterway,  as  I  have  suggested,  if 
to  reduce  freight  rates  and  make  them  more  Just  and  reasonable.  Our  seabosni 
cities  would  not  be  injured.  The  rail  rates  to  them  would  be  reduced  and  they 
and  the  whole  country  would  be  benefited.  Our  experience  has  been,  even  wit3 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  is  not  navigable  for  the  largest  boats,  bat  has  th^ 
possibilities  of  navigation  and  can  be  used  to  some  extent,  that  that  rery  fs**^ 
has  resulted  in  giving  lower  freight  rates  to  people  along  the  MissiaBippi  Val>7 
than  has  been  given  to  those  who  are  on  either  side  of  It  and  nearer  to  the  p<^'"' 
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of  ahipment  Think  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  similarly  come  to  the 
great  region  tributary  to  the  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawr^ice. 

Therefore  I  argue,  in  looking  over  the  history  of  water  improvement,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Government,  if  it  is  looking  for  the  proper  regulation  of  trans- 
liurtation  facilities,  to  avail  itself  of  these  opportunitieet,  these  natural  ad- 
vantages, which  thus  far  have  been  all  unused,  but  which,  if  developed,  wouM 
work  a  revolution  for  good  to  the  people. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  the  amendment,  knowing 
first,  as  I  have  said,  that  it  can  not  possibly  Interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  itself.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  if  adopted  it  would  throw  the  bill  intw 
conference,  because  It  is  an  amendment  which  is  not  found  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  That  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  Senators  to  vote  against 
it,  but  I  have  discussed  this  measure  with  gentlemen  who  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  they  have  without  exception  agreed  with  me  that  this  is  a  step 
which  ons^t  to  be  taken ;  that  it  is  an  improvement  which  ought  to  be  entereA 
upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  the  privilege  and  the 
opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it,  believing  as  I  have  said, 
that  the  future  will  demonstrate  that  It  is  one  of  the  great  things  which  the 
Government  ought  to  and  must  undertake  in  the  years  to  come  if  not  now. 

I  should  like  to  see  that  work  begun.  I  should  like  to  request  the  President 
to  proceed  in  the  matter  now  in  order  that  no  more  time  may  be  lost.  The 
amendment  properly  provides  that  whatever  is  done  by  the  President  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  its  ratification  or  rejection.  No  possible  harm  can 
come  to  our  country  through  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  but  great  and 
immeasurable  good  may  come  from  it  It  Is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
which  we  are  advocating  in  the  reciprocity  bill ;  It  is  a  step  toward  closer  and 
tM'tter  relations  with  Canada,  and  therefore  I  have  presented  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  Vice  Pbi8idbht.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Townsendl. 

Mr.  Stohe.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  amendment,  but  I  ds 
not  like  to  do  so  without  saying  just  a  word  explanatory  of  my  position.  I  am 
in  very  hearty  sympathy  with  the  amendment  itself,  and  equally  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  S^iator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  C9iao»- 
berlulnl. 

This  amendment,  if  agreed  to,  would  merely  authorise  the  President  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Government  for  some  agreement  looking 
to  the  joint  Improy^nent  of  the  waterways  mentioned.  Undoubtedly,  In  my 
bumble  opinion,  that  ought  to  be  done;  but  I  am  inclined,  Mr.  President,  ts 
the  view  that  tiie  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  wise  one:  that 
this  amendment  should  t>e  incorporated  in  a  separate  bill.  In  order  that  It  mlgtat 
l>e  thoroughly  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  reported  to  the 
Senate,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be,  with  reasonable  promptness.  And  dur- 
ing the  next  session — I  say  the  next  session,  t>ecanse  I  do  not  suppose  thst  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  will  take  it  up  during  this  extraordinary  session — ^I 
believe  the  Congress  will  agree  without  serious  opposition  to  authorize  the 
President  to  do  the  thing  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

Undoubtedly,  sir,  there  Is  a  difference,  and  a  very  wide  difference,  bet  wees 
this  amendment  and  the  amendments  that  have  heretofore  been  proposed  to  the 
r sending  bill,  for  this  does  not  purport  to  change  the  commercial  relation 
between  this  country  and  other  countries  with  whom  we  have  commercial 
treatiesL  Still,  I  for  one  am  opposed  to  entering  upon  the  program  of  amend- 
ing this  bill  even  by  adopting  an  amendment  like  that  now  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  think  it  better  that  the  Senate  should  proceed  as  ft 
has  t>een  proceeding,  and  agree  to  this  bill  in  the  form  in  which  It  came  from 
the  other  House.  For  myself,  I  will  heartily  support  the  proposal  of  the 
•Senator  from  Michigan  if  he  shall  offer  it  as  an  independent  bill,  and  shaH 
do  what  I  <*an  to  facilitate  its  report  to  the  Senate  and  what  I  can  to  facilitate 
Its  consideration  and  passage,  but  I  shaU  vote  against  it  as  an  amendment  ts 
the  poiding  measure. 

The  TiCB  Pbesidert.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Townsend]. 

The  amoidment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  Inserted  In  the  Record,  with- 
out reading,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford]  desires  le 
proceed,  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  bill  which  Is  now  pending. 

The  Vtce  Pbesident.  Without  objection,  permission  Is  granted. 
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Mr.  BoBAH.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  Senators  near  me  I  will  change  mj 
leqnest  and  ask  to  have  the  letter  read. 
The  VicJK  President.  Without  objection,  the  Secretary  will  read. 
The  Secretary  read  as  follows: 

OlCAHA.  Jui^  o,  Oit 
Hod.  William  E.  Borah,  Wa9h4ngUm,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  appreciation  of  the  valne  of  our  home  markets  for  all  asricaJtnra' 
products,  financially,  commercially,  socially,  and  religiously,  is  nowhere  near  comm-n 
•urate  with  their  true  merits.  Otherwise,  the  United  States  Congress  would  not  enr«*7 
tain  for  one  minute  the  proposition  to  surrender  them  to  a  foreign  country.  Harm; 
ieen  a  large  distributer  of  grain  from  Omaha,  our  country's  most  central  market,  for 
■wny  years  I  have  been  in  a  position  to  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  ma^nitiKS- 
•f  their  intrinsic  worth.  I  estimate  that  the  letting  Into  our  markets  foreign  fane 
products  without  restriction  throws  out  of  the  window,  as  It  were,  aseeta  equal  t'> 
115,000,000,000,  or,  say,  annually  $500,000,000,  and  nobody  In  particular  would  r* 
any  benefit  therefrom,  in  fact,  I  sincerely  believe  that  Canada  and  the  world  at  larg* 
would  be  better  off  if  we  refrain  from  doing  so. 

The  United  States*  markets  for  grain  are  the  strongest  on  earth,  ao  mneb  ao  tint 
statistics  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  the  prices  of  our  wheat  for  the  Iajt 
ive  years,  at  least,  have  averaged  10  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  the  LiTerpool  basis 
so  that  Liverpool  has  not  set  the  price  for  the  American  wheat.  Our  own  mtlla  and  ow 
great  grain  markets,  assisted  by  our  large  grain  elevators  and  the  enormous  hotae  con 
sumption  and  use  of  over  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  or  nine-tenths  of  oar  tou 
proouctlon  annually — all  these  and  other  things  combine  to  make  our  prloea  and  tfc^ 
•est  market  in  the  world,  Independent  of  any  nation  on  earth.  A  world's  price  for  wheer 
aniess  you  leave  out  the  United  States,  is  not  the  truth.  The  great  strenirth  In  onr 
aome  market  helps  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  grains  in  foreign  maikets  f^ 
a  considerably  higher  level  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  thus  bestowing  a  bcsoefit  on 
those  people,  especially  living  in  agricultural  countries,  and  in  no  wav  injurlna  otb^r* 
as  good,  honest  prices  for  farm  products  make  good  times,  not  only  in  thoae  ooun  tr*« 
which  sell  the  products  but  also  in  the  country  which  buys  them.     Free  trade  of 
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farm   products   with   any   foreign   country   would   de9troy    this   forceful    and    bes4>fi«*i& 
fnfluence,  and  then,  not  till  then,  will  there  be  a  world's  price  for  wheat. 

To-day  the  United  States  markets  have  more  infiuence  over  the  Iilverpool  market  V-j^t 
Liverpool  has  over  our  markets.     After  free  trade  is  Inaugurated  there  will   be.   la  <!.«> 
course  of  time,  perhaps  a  world's  price,  and  that,  too,  a  low  one,  as  there  was  In  1^'m 
when  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  for  49  cents  per  bushel,  and  Liverpool  might  set  the  pn*^ 
for  us  like  it  will  for  Russia,  India,  Australia.  Argentina,  and  Canada.     Whao  that  di/ 
comes,  not  only  our  supremacy,  but  our  moral,  social,  and  religious  force  and  lafluect^ 
will  naturally  relax  and  wane,  because  it  will  be  easier  to  float  with  the  tide  than  * 
swim  against  it.     As  the  soil  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  get  money,  whj  w.>-j''. 
we  poison  the  fountain  head?    Then,  too,  we  need  the  money.     The  editor  of  the  Korti 
American  Review  in   the  April  number   Is   responsible  for  the  statement  that   we  a^ 
running  behind  S2,000  daily,  and  Canadian  reciprocity  will   increase  the  deficit.     Tb* 
debts  of  the  Civil  War.  the  Cuban  War,  the  Philippine  undertaking,  the  Panama  Caaa^ 
the  Mexican  Incident,  and  that  of  other  undertakings  are  unpaid.     Where  will  we  •'v- 
the  funds  to  meet  these  large  obligations  except  from  United  States  soil?    Certainly  r 
ether  country  will  help  us  bear  the  heavy  burden,  although  we  present  to  them  ^^^^ 
$15,000,000  asset  in  shape  of  the  freedom  of  our  markets  in  order  to  promote  frie^ '  - 
commercial,  and  social  relations.     I  am  not  a  politician,  but  hope  I  am  a  patriotic  clna#£ 
and  am  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  country  unselnshly.     Canadian  reciprocity  \'*^z^ 
a  national  question,  and  of  such   vast  Importance,  afTectlng,  as  it  will,  92,000.00(Y 
people  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  that  the  human  mind  can  hardly  comprehend  Its  i . 
meaning,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  thoroti...  : 
and  truthfully  Informed  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  to  them.     The  opportunity  has  not  :-  •' 
been  given  them,  and  especially  since  the  proposed  act  Is  contrary  to  the  fundam^-:**. 
principles  and  policies  of  this  people  under  which  they  have  prospered  beyond  comparU  - 
for  two     generations.     Instance  in  agricultural  properties  thirty  billions  are  tnre^T^' 
and  there  are  mortgages  on  them  for  ten  billions.     Have  a  few  men  the  moral  or  lev 
tight,  or,  if  they  have,  should  they  take  the  great  responsibility  of  changing  such  v.-^ 
conditions  without  the  consent  of  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  people  before  the  pec-  ' 
have  become  well  Informed  as  to  what  the  change  means?    Therefore,  1  ask  would  it  c 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pause,  at  this  time,  oef ore  the  fatal  plunge  Is  made,  to  ^^ : 
slder  whether  this  may  not  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  i.e.,  put  it  up  to  the  people?     In  ' 
meantime  see  to  It  that  the  press  are  given  free  pulp  and  free  print  paper  to  help  ai- 1^ 
the  educational  feature  of  the  proposal.     Reciprocity  among  ourselves  Is  the  beat  th.  z 
on  earth.     There  are  great  things  to  be  done  in  our  country  and  our  own  cltlsens  sfao 
be  encouraged  to  stay  at  home  to  help  do  them.     Eighty  millions  of  swamp  lands  In   •  .' 
country  are  yet  to  be  reclaimed;  forty  millions  of  arid  lands  in  our  country  are  yet  * 
be   irrigated.     Hundreds  of  millions  of  virgin   soil   In  our  country  have  not  yet   ^— *: 
touched  by  the  plow.     This  country  is  capable  of  supporting  500,000,000  of  people  w  '  ■ 
•ut  getting  one  single  thins  from  Canada ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  should  be  a  ea«^   •' 
emergency  caused  by  drought  or  some  other  unforeseen  cause,  Canada  or  Argentina  «. 
always  be  glad  to  supply  our  temporarv  needs.     Then  let  use  not  forget  that  our  h.*-* 
markets  are  the  greatest  asset  we  nave,' which  protected  for  ourselTes  we  can  aceomp.  -^^ 
all  things  and  still  climb  to  greater  heights  of  prosperity,  influence,  and  greatneae.     I  - 
protected  we  will,  as  a  nation,  be  as  a  ship  on  the  ocean  without  a  chart,  sail,  c^- 
pass,  or  rudder.     I  think  Mr.  Taft  Is  right  when  he  says  Canadian  reciprocity  wir.  r  ' 
decrease  the  ^ost  of  living  very  much.  If  any.     I  believe  his  statement  to  be  a  con**  - 
conclusion  of  the  matter;  then,  why  should  we  give  away  our  home  markets? 
Respectfully, 

N.  Hjebbiav 

Mr.  Bbown.  Mr.  President,  just  a  word  with  reference  to  this  commnnltMt  •• 
which  has  been  presented  with  such  great  satisfaction  by  the  Senator  fr->- 
Idaho  and  supported  by  the  applauding  smile  of  the  Smiator  from  Kansas  [Mr 

BriBtow]. 
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Mr.  President,  I  know  the  author  of  this  letter  very  well.  He  is  one  of  the 
good  men  of  our  State.  He  Is  not  a  farmer.  He  is  in  the  grain  dealer's  busi- 
ness. He  handles  the  product  that  the  farmer  produces,  and  in  this  connection 
permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  my  good  friends  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Borah]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Bristow]  to  the  fact  that  the  firm 
on  whose  stationery  this  letter  is  written  is  a  successor  to  a  firm  of  grain  dealers 
doing  business  in  Nebraska  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  when  they  were  doing 
business  then,  handling  the  products  that  other  people  produced,  the  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  brought  an  action  against  them  and  several 
hundred  other  grain-elevator  men  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  that  suit 
it  was  charged  that  they  were  in  a  combination  condemned  by  the  trust  statute 
of  Nebraska  to  fix  the  price — ^not  to  fix  a  high  price,  but  to  fix  a  low  price — at 
which  they  should  buy  this  product  of  the  farmer,  for  whose  Interests  these 
grain  brokers  are  so  solicitous  now. 

As  I  remember  the  testimony  in  that  case  and  the  record — it  has  been  about 
five  years  since  we  tried  it — the  testimony  showed  that  this  firm,  together  with 
others,  formed  an  association  and  had  submitted  to  a  board  of  control,  consist- 
ing of  seven  or  nine  members — I  have  forgotten  which — the  business  of  fixing 
the  price  which  the  farmers  should  receive  for  wheat  in  each  county  and  at 
every  elevator  in  that  State 

Under  that  testimony  they  divided  the  State  into  13  dlCTerent  divisions  or 
districts — parceled  it  out.  One  would  take  district  No.  1,  and  another  district 
No.  2,  until  they  had  absorbed  all  the  State.  And  they,  at  a  midnight  confer- 
ence held  in  the  basement  of  an  c^ce  building  in  Omaha,  conspired  and 
perfected  this  conspiracy  in  which  they  were  undertaking  to  bear  down  the 
price  of  wheat  and  the  farmers'  products.  What  has  happened  now  that  these 
men  are  so  solicitous  to  have  the  price  elevated? 

Mr.  President,  the  result  of  that  lawsuit  was  a  decree  which  dissolved  their 
association  and  put  It  out  of  businesSb  The  finding  of  the  supreme  court  of 
that  State  was  that  the  charge  was  true  and  that  they  were  guilty.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  men  carried  on  this  conspiracy  not  only  by  fixing  the 
price  and  advising  the  agent  in  each  district  what  it  was,  but  they  had  a  con- 
certed plan  by  which,  whenever  the  fanners  of  the  country  undertook  to  build 
and  maintain  an  elevator  of  their  own,  they  could  force  that  elevator  out  of 
business.  While  the  farmers  were  undertaking  to  build  elevators  or  ware- 
houses for  themselves  at  one  particular  point  along  the  railroad,  the  combi- 
nation would  pnt  the  price  up  hig^  enough  to  put  the  farmers'  association  out 
of  business,  and  as  soon  as  the  fanners'  elevator  was  put  out  of  business  then 
this  plan  of  fixing  the  price  automatically  went  into  operation  again. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Mr.  President 

The  Vies  Pbxsident.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  I  will  not  intermpt  the  Senator  until  he  is  through. 

Mr.  Bbown.  That  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  I  simply  wanted  the  Senators 
to  know  the  element  that  is  at  work  In  my  State  assisting  the  Lumber  Trust 
and  the  Paper  Makers*  Trust  to  discredit  this  measure.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  BoBAB.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  exposed  the  constituency  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  I  had  no  idea  of  uncovering  that  kind  of  a  constituency. 
I  bad  supposed  from  the  reading  of  the  letter  that  the  gentleman  was  engaged 
in  a  legitimate  business. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  am  not  saying  he  was  not  I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  said 
he  was  a  good  man ;  but  I  have  said  that  his  firm  Is  a  successor  to  a  firm  which 
had  this  lawsuit  I  have  told  you  about. 

Mr.  BoBAB.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fiact  he  is  a  successor  ought  to  have  very 
much  to  do  with  the  discussion.  It  is  unfair  to  visit  upon  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion the  sins  of  the  present  generation,  if  not  under  the  biblical  rule  at  least 
under  our  Gonstitutlon.  Bven  the  ancestors  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
might  have  heea  wise  and  patriotic  men. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  should  like  to  return  the  compliment,  but  I  could  not  take 
chances  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  BoBAB.  I  only  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  now  regret  exceed- 
ingly to  have  uncovered  the  constituency  of  the  Senator.  But  I  do  not  exactly 
understand  the  logic  of  the  Senator.  He  says  that  this  is  a  good  man,  a  good 
cltlBsn,  but  that  his  predecessors  in  business  were  bad  citisens  and  bad  men, 
and  that,  knowing  they  were  bad  citlBons  snd  bad  men,  the  State  of  Nebraska 
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dissolved  a  trust,  and  that  trust  passed  out  of  existence.  Nevertbelem  ibr  fa  * 
that  this  man  is  engaged  in  the  grain  business  precludes  him  from  b*»inc  bm  u 
upon  this  question  without  having  the  bad  record  of  his  predecessor  In  boiilM'** 
called  into  question.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Senator  questions  the  re*--'! 
of  this  man  Individually — that  he  questions  his  character  iodividiiuily.  l'**- 
sides,  we  are  taught  that  there  is  always  "balm  in  Gllead.**  There  U  alm^* 
room  for  re|)entance.  Perhaps  more  of  these  constituents  of  the  Senator  fr>  'i 
Nebraska  have  reformed.  He  has  been  carrying  on  a  great  refi»mi  pr".  i 
ganda  in  Nebraska,  and  possibly  more  have  come  under  the  lnatien<*«»  of  tt.' 
reform.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  constituency  the  benefit  of  the  il«»nt>t  a  ' 
assume  that  the  reform  movement  of  the  Senator  has  reached  h\»  |ie«ip>  j  . : 
that  it  has  had  its  effect. 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  reply,  except  to  remark  ti..* 
the  fact  that  as  the  success  of  this  business  depends  on  the  proHt  in  h»ii«i.  v 
the  product  which  other  people  produce,  It  follows  that  If  the  prl<'e  «>f  ••• 
product  that  they  buy  is  low,  if  they  can  bear  it  down — and  they  alinyi  «)  . 
and  the  Senator  will  not  dispute  it — their  profit  is  greater;  and  yet  the  puri»*- 
in  introducing  this  letter  was  to  show  that  the  farmer  was  to  have  h:*  pr  - 
of  wheat  reduced  if  this  bill  passes. 

Now,  the  elevator  man  and  the  grain  dealer  are  not  interested  In  b>]  -^ 
the  price  up,  but  in  bearing  it  down. 

Mr.  BoBAH.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  believe  in  the  d<H-trt*M>  ••' 
the  referendum? 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do  not  just  exactly  understand  why  that  Is  pertinent  b**r«>  I 
do;  if  the  Senator  wants  to  ki*ow.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idah<»  iH^lie^t^  i!i    - 

Mr.  Borah.  That  is  all  that  the  constituency  of  the  Senator  is  aitkiii:;  r  * 
that  this  be  referred  and  that  we  take  a  referendum  upon  this  que!«tioii  u-f  ->- 
the  Congress  disposes  of  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  evidently  mnst  be  a  ««  * 
ciple  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.    He  is  asking  now  that  the  Senator  a;  . 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  taught  all  through  Nebraska — the  doctrine  i*t  *  > 
initiative  and  referendum. 

Mr.  Crawfobd.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  history  of  tl>»  l.. 
who  wrote  that  letter  has  much  to  do  with  the  logic  and  the  facts  whi'h  .  -* 
set  forth  in  it.    They  speak  for  themselves. 

I  rose'to  put  into  the  Record  two  or  three  matters  which  I  want  t<i  tu-w 
placed  before  the  country  as  a  part  of  the  case  before  the  final  vote  is  t.iL< 
and  which  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  to  do. 

The  friends  of  this  measure  protest  over  and  over  again  that  It  In  not  r!«  - 
wish  nor  their  puri)ose  to  do  the  slightest  barm  to  agriculture.    TlH^y  dts<va 
and  disclaim  most  emphatically,  that  this  bill   will  in  any  way   lujurv*   *    - 
farmer,  and  assert  that  it  is  justified  because  it  will  be  beneficial  to  cbe  e:.*  -*• 
country  and  promote  better  feelings  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  any  «rr»^it  li*:.r- . 
this  morning,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  t<»  the  fact  that  no  single  iiist:uv*t-  I.  • 
been  cited  here  to  show  that  legislation  of  this  character  enacted  in  the  i«  *>- 
has  helped  the  agriculture  of  the  country  enacting  it,  while  case  after  ca^ 
the  history  of  legislation  of  this  character  can  be  cited  showing  that  such  i^-ir  ^ 
lation  has  wrought  serious  harm  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  enactinc  1 1 

I  have  here  a  very  interesting  l)ook,  written  by  Mr.  John  W.  Bookwa'*-' 
The  subject  of  this  book  is  Rural  versus  Urban.  I  think  be  was,  and  ma j  y  - : 
be.  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  an  exceedingly  Interesting  cbaprer 
this  l>ook  Mr.  Bookwalter  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  era:** 
Mississippi  lands  upon  farm-land  values  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  .-•  t 
upon  the  prices  of  farm  products. 

How  much  greater  in  extent  were  these  trans-Mississippi  lands  thxit  cb-  •- 
imder  cultivation  during  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  from  1870  to  IKiMi.  tb.-  < 
these  Provinces  in  Canada  that  are  now  coming  into  general  nse  for  agH<-  t 
tural  purposes?    Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  contain  over  i>n«*^^1  * 
million  square  miles  of  land,  an  area  equal  to  both  the  Dakotas,  Mlnoe^   .: 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  and  Michigan  combined.    Will  the  free  access  into  ttie  n.  •* 
kets  of  the  United  States  of  all  the  products,  not  only  that  are  being  er*'^  . 
there  now,  but  ail  products  that  the  soil  of  that  vast  and  fertile  rpK^****  -^ 
capable  of  producing  in  the  future,  coming  Into  the  United  States  wltb<»ut  dit'« 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  value  of  these  farm  products  and  Qi«»n  tir* 
value  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  verdict  of  history?  What  has  been  the  result  of  experletn^p^  « \r^\ 
legislation  of  that  kind  has  been  enacted  in  the  past  where  conditions  sio>    ^r 
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to  the  conditions  that  will  follow  this  legislation  have  prevailed?  When  Eng- 
land repealed  her  com  laws,  what  was  the  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land? You  may  say  England  was  more  prosperous  because  free  trade  developed 
her  commerce  and  her  manufactures.  Perhaps  it  did,  but  what  was  the  effect 
upon  the  agriculture  of  England?  Mr.  Hill  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  under  the  protective-tariff  law  during  this  period  the  area  of  culti- 
vated lands  Increased  5  per  cent,  while  in  England  during  this  period  of  free 
trade  in  farm  products  over  3»000,000  acres  went  out  of  cultivation  and  the 
value  of  her  farm  lands  continually  decreased. 

Mr.  Bookwalter,  referring  to  the  development  of  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  at  page  124,  says: 

The  flTBt  and  most  notable  effect  wat  felt  upon  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country 
Itself.  Thui  It  la  noted  that  a  steady  decline  in  the  price  of  food  products  set  in,  so 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were  found  to  have  Seen  in  many  cases 
IM  than  hall  the  prevalltnfr  price  prior  to  this  inundation  of  supply.  As  some  measure 
of  its  effects  also  upon  foreign  agriculture,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  the  Im- 

e>rtant  food  staple,  wheat,  the  price  steadily  declined  to  less  than  24s.  the  quarter  in 
ncland  from  that  of  an  average  former  range  of  468.  to  SOs.  per  quarter. 
An  effect,  quite  as  direct,  distinct,  and  disastrous,  of  this  fall  in  price  of  food  products 
was  promptly  reflected  in  the  painfully  manifest  decline  in  farm  values,  vested  or  other- 
wise, in  the  older  agricultural  reaions,  especially  those  located  in  the  Bast.  These,  with 
their  long-accumulated  burden  of  investment,  where  the  cost  of  production  was  at  its 
maximumj-albeit  in  harmony  with  that  of  other  correlated  tndustriee — were  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  new  condition  where  a  mere  nominal  investment  and  a  minimum  cost 
of  production  created  a  competition  wholly  beyond  their  power  to  successfully  meet  As 
In  all  other  Industrial  operations,  the  net  result  being  the  very  soul  and  governing  prin- 
ciple, animating  energy  and  awakening  the  hope  of  reward,  the  ratio  of  proflt  in  the  end 
determines  the  amount  of  capital  that  can  be  maintained  by  It  There  followed,  there- 
fore, as  a  conseaoeoce  of  thb  decline  in  price  of  products,  a  marked  reduction  in  all 
vested  values  in  those  leas  fortunate  regions  of  agriculture  to  harmonise  with  the  values 
In  the  more  fortunate  and  favored  regions.  This  led  in  the  older  districts  of  husbandry 
to  a  drastic  revision  of  all  vested  farm  values,  and  In  some  cases  their  utter  and  com- 
plete extinction.  It  was  thus  that  we  became  familiar  with  that  anomalous  spectacle  of 
nbandoned  farms  in  what  were  only  recently  highly  prosperous  agricultural  sections  in 
the  East 

Id  some  foreign  countries  also — such  as  England,  which  permitted  the  full  force  of  a 
cruel  and  relentless,  though  unforeseen,  competition  to  fall  upon  her  agricultural  inter- 
ests— there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  values  of  farms  that  were  once  prosperous  in 
the  highest  degree.  This  fatal  decline  exists  largely,  both  In  England  and  the  United 
States,  even  to  this  day. 

Now,  just  this  paragraph  further  describing  the  condition  brought  about  by 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  empire.    Mr.  Bookwalter  says  on  page  128 : 

The  almost  uniform  record  of  their  experience — 
Meaning  these  fiirmers — 

shows  that  for  many  years  their  expenses  exceeded  the  value  of  their  products  by  reason' 
of  abnormally  low  prices  due  to  excessive  production.     It  would  therefore  seem  that  it 
was  not  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  but  the  usurer,  the  manufacturer,  the  transportation 
company.  In  fact  the  urban  and  cognate  interests,  that  derived  almost  the  sole  net 
beaeflts  that  accrued  from  his  labor  upon  the  lands. 

Those  Senators  who  earnestly  protest  that  they  would  not  under  any  clr- 
cnmstances  do  any  harm  whatsoever  to  agriculture  ns  a  great  pursuit  In  the 
United  States  or  to  the  farmer  who  follows  that  pursuit  fly  In  the  face  of 
this  history,  much  of  It  unfolded  before  the  eyes  and  during  the  lives  of  the 
Members  of  this  body;  and  they  propose  to  single  out  the  American  farmer 
and  open  up  In  his  own  country  the  competition  of  the  only  competitor  who 
can  compete  successfully  in  this  market  with  him ;  a  competitor  that  is  devel- 
oping, a  few  miles  beyond  his  borders,  an  empire  In  extent,  in  resource.  In 
fertility  as  vast  as  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  Mr.  Book- 
waiter  describes  in  his  book.  The  result  will  probably  be  a  repetition  of  the 
history  which  Mr.  Bookwalter  narrates,  and  yet  Senators  are  willing  to  use 
the  free  admission  of  agricultural  products  as  a  makeweight  to  carry  a 
measure  through  Congress,  the  real  purpose  of  which,  I  maintain,  is  to  help  the 
publishers  of  newspapers.  Whea  you  sift  this  thing  to  the  bottom — and  the 
people  of  this  country  are  going  to  do  it — the  verdict  will  be  that  this 
measure  was  enacted,  and  the  farmer  was  made  a  scapegoat  in  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  on  the  free  list  two  commodities  that  are  used  by  the 
pablishers  of  newspapers — wood  pulp  and  print  paper — to  exempt  them  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  on  those  two  Imported  articles. 

If  we  would  eliminate  from  this  bill  section  2,  the  bill  would  not  be  seriously 
considered  for  one  moment  Where  has  been  the  demand  in  this  country, 
and  from  what  source  did  it  come,  that  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  product 
of  one  great  pursuit,  agriculture,  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  in  this  country, 
while  all  else  should  remain  protected?    Take  away  the  motive  that  Inspired 
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dissolved  a  trust,  and  that  trust  passed  out  of  existence.  Nevertheless  the  fact 
that  this  man  is  engaged  in  the  grain  business  precludes  him  from  being  beard 
upon  this  question  without  having  the  bad  record  of  his  predecessor  in  bnsineff 
called  into  question.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  Senator  questions  the  record 
of  this  man  individually — ^that  he  questions  his  character  individually.  Be- 
sides, we  are  taught  that  there  is  always  "balm  in  Gilead."  There  is  alwaj? 
room  for  rei>entance.  Perhaps  more  of  these  constituents  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  have  reformed.  He  has  been  carrying  on  a  great  reform  proj-a 
ganda  in  Nebraska,  and  possibly  more  have  come  under  the  influence  of  tluit 
reform.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  constituency  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  antl 
assume  that  the  reform  movement  of  the  Senator  has  reached  his  people  aiul 
that  it  has  had  its  effect. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  reply,  except  to  remark  that 
the  fact  that  as  the  success  of  this  business  depends  on  the  profit  in  handliLi* 
the  product  which  other  people  produce,  it  follows  that  if  the  price  of  rht 
product  that  they  buy  is  low,  if  they  can  bear  it  down — ^and  they  always  d". 
and  the  Senator  will  not  dispute  it — ^their  profit  is  greater ;  and  yet  the  parpi'«^ 
in  introducing  this  letter  was  to  show  that  the  farmer  was  to  have  his  pr.o- 
of  wheat  reduced  if  this  bill  passes. 

Now,  the  elevator  man  and  the  grain  dealer  are  not  interested  in  bullii* 
the  price  up,  but  in  bearing  it  down. 

Mr.  Borah.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  believe  in  the  doctrine  -f 
the  referendum? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  Just  exactly  understand  why  that  is  pertinent  here.  I 
do ;  if  the  Senator  wants  to  know.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  believe  in  f 

Mr.  Borah.  That  is  all  that  the  constituency  of  the  Senator  is  askiiii:  f -r 
that  this  be  referred  and  that  we  take  a  referendum  upon  this  question  bof«  y 
the  Congress  disposes  of  it,  and,  as  I  said  before,  he  evidently  must  be  a  d  > 
ciple  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He  is  asking  now  that  the  Senator  ai>!  ' 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  taught  all  through  Nebraska — the  doctrine  of  r: 
initiative  and  referendum. 

Mr.  Crawford.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  history  of  the  d^ 
who  wrote  that  letter  has  much  to  do  with  the  logic  and  the  facts  which  nr'- 
set  forth  in  it.    They  speak  for  themselves. 

I  rose  to  put  into  the  Record  two  or  three  matters  which  I  want  to  h>  ► 
placed  before  the  country  as  a  part  of  the  case  before  the  final  vote  is  Ui* 
and  Which  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  to  do. 

The  friends  of  this  measure  protest  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  not  tlr ' 
wish  nor  their  puri)ose  to  do  the  slightest  harm  to  agriculture.     They  dlscla  i 
and  disclaim  most  emphatically,   that  this  bill  will  in  any   way  injure  "' 
farmer,  and  assert  that  it  is  Justified  because  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  ec  •' 
country  and  promote  better  feelings  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  at  any  great  lep-"  ^ 
this  morning,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  siuf^le  instan<v  :-* 
been  cited  here  to  show  that  legislation  of  tliis  character  enacted  in  the  i^:^ 
has  helped  the  agriculture  of  the  country  enacting  it,  while  case  after  cas*- 
the  history  of  legislation  of  this  character  can  be  cited  showing  that  such  lej ' 
lation  has  wrought  serious  harm  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  enacting  i* 

I  have  here  a  very  interesting  book,  written  by  Mr.  John  W.  Bookwalv- 
The  subject  of  this  book  is  Rural  versus  Urban.  I  think  he  was,  and  mar  y 
be,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
this  book  Mr.  Bookwalter  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  the  trj:* 
Mississippi  lands  upon  farm-land  values  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  -^  ' 
upon  the  prices  of  farm  products. 

How  much  greater  in  extent  were  these  trans-Mississippi  lands  that  cs ' 
under  cultivation  during  the  period  to  which  he  refers,  from  1870  to  1900.  tl . 
these  Provinces  in  Canada  that  are  now  coming  into  general  use  fbr  aini<  : 
tural  purposes?    Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  contain  over  one-I-'  • 
million  square  miles  of  land,  an  area  equal  to  both  the  Dakotas,  Minne^^'' 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  combined.    Will  the  free  access  into  the  n:  • 
kets  of  the  United  States  of  all  the  products,  not  only  that  are  being  sr*^' 
there  now,  but  all  products  that  the  soil  of  that  vast  and  fertile  rep«'^  * 
capable  of  producing  in  the  future,  coming  into  the  United  States  without  d  -  * 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  value  of  these  farm  prodncts  and  u?*«»  ''" 
value  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States? 

What  is  the  verdict  of  history?    What  has  been  the  result  of  experl«ic^  « -" 
legislation  of  that  kind  has  been  enacted  in  the  past  where  conditions  «t^     ' 
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The  betrayal  resulted  In  the  deetrucUon  of  the  influence  of  the  presR.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  papers  that  had  surr^dered  their  editorial  columns  to  a 
corporation-controlled  literary  bureau  found  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  their  constituencies  for  all  time,  and  man  after  man  was  obliged  to  sell  out 
to  somebody  in  whom  the  community  could  place  its  trust 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  as  in  the  case  of  the  pending  bill,  it  is  proTen  that  a 
powerful  organization,  representing  very  largely  the  important  newspapers  of 
the  country,  through  its  president,  sends  out  a  confidential  communication 
requesting  treatment  faTorable  to  the  reciprocity  aide  of  this  Issue,  I  say  that 
act  in  itself  will  go  a  long  way  toward  undermining  and  destroying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  press  of  the  country. 

The  following  copy  of  instructions  to  editors  sent  out  by  Herman  Ridder, 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  AsBOCiatlon,  was  presented  as 
part  of  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  (p.  1141,  hear- 
ings) : 

New  York^  February  n. 

By  request ;  prlTate  to  editors :  It  ifi  of  \rital  Importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their 
Washington  eorrenpondonts  be  InMtruoted  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement,  because  print  papiT  and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement. 

IlBBMAN    RlDDBR, 

PrcMtlent  American  Xetctpaper  PublUthera*  AstociaUon, 

A  false  impression  regarding  this  bill  has  gone  forth  broadcast,  because  the 
press  of  the  couutrj*  has  n  direct  money  advantage  in  it  The  newspapers  rep- 
resented in  the  Gallery  above  us  here  may  be  said  to  have  an  interest  in  this 
legislation  ranging  anywhere  from  $25,000  to  $600,000  annually.  And  I  say 
that  those  papers  can  not  hereafter  consistently  criticize  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  Representative  in  Congress  for  his  position  upon  legislation  in  which 
he  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest.  We  have  here  Senators  who  are  bankers, 
woolen  manufacturers,  cotton  manufacturers.  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
mines  and  in  lumber.  I  do  not  belle>'e  that  they  should  vote  upon  any  meas- 
ure in  which  they  have  an  interest;  but  hereafter  no  newspaper  which  has 
acte<l  from  purely  selfish  motives  with  resi)ect  to  this  legislation  can  effec- 
tively assail  any  Member  of  Congress  who  may  support  legislation  directly  in 
bis  own  pecuniary  Interest 

The  Vice  pR»:8inENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska 

Mr.  La  FoLLfrrTE.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  a  peculiar  vice  of  the  protective- 
tariff  theory,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  a  distinguished  advocate, 
that  it  makes  it  almost  inevitable  that  various  communities  will  favor  legisla- 
tion of  a  protective  character  In  their  interest,  and  renders  it  almost  inevitable 
that  the  various  interests  of  the  country  will  rival  each  other  in  a  scramble  to 
derive  the  greatest  possible  benefit  out  of  the  tariff  and  out  of  the  tariff  graft? 

Mr.  La  Folubtte.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Ne> 
braska  has  been  very  unhappy  in  that  question.  He  himself,  as  a  newspaper 
publisher,  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  pending  measure — a  measure 
which  will  give  to  him  and  his  publication  free  print  paper.  This  is  not  a 
protective-tariff  proiwsltlon:  it  Is  a  free-trade  proposition.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  tariff  question  impales  upon  one  horn  or  the  other 
whoever  happens  to  have  an  Interest,  whether  it  l>e  on  the  free-trade  side  or 
on  the  protective  side.  Human  nature  is  much  the  same.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anybody  can  make  much  political  capital  and  much  political  gain  out  of 
that  sort  of  treatment  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  HiTCBOOCK.  Mr.  President 

The  VicB  Pbbsidiiit.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  further  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  La  Follxttb.  I  do. 

Mr.  HrroHoooK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  Just  as  fair  for  me 
in  reply  to  criticice  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  advocating  a  tariff  on 
paper  by  charging  that  he,  as  the  representative  of  Wisconsin,  was  standing 
here  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  representing  the  interests  of  the  great  paper 
mills  of  Wisconsin,  to  which  the  whole  West  is  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  and 
which  have  been  built  up  very  largely  by  the  great  tariff  on  paper  and  wood 
pnlp. 

Mr.  La  BVilurts.  Bat  the  trouble  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  that  he 
Is  Just  as  wrong  now  as  he  was  before.  I,  as  a  representative  from  Wisconsin 
have  stood  here,  and  stand  here  now,  for  free  print  paper,  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  that  we  can  make  print  paper  in 
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this  country  just  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made  in  Canada ;  and  for  that  reason, 
as  I  said  a  few  days  ago  in  discussing  that  question  that  I  should  offer,  and  I 
shall  offer  as  an  amendment  to  this  very  bill  before  it  comes  to  a  vote  tomorrow, 
a  proposition  to  put  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  President.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  further  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator,  then,  is  condemning  in  a  wholesale  way  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  because  they  have  united  to  demand  some- 
thing that  he  himself  admits  is  just,  that  he  himself  proclaims  they  should  hare. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
once  for  all,  that  he  is  wasting  his  time. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  We  both  are. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  No;  I  do  not  believe  I  am,  as  I  shall  make  plain  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment.  He,  a  newspaper  owner,  and  the  balance  of  tlie  &ew9> 
paper  interests  of  this  country  are  seeking  to  get  print  paper,  not  through  tariff 
revision,  but  as  a  reciprocity  proposition  at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  Tliat  i« 
what  I  object  to,  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  free  print  paper — and 
for  placing  on  the  free  list  other  manufactures — the  moment  it  can  be  shown,  nf 
has  been  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  in  the  case  of  print  |)aper.  that 
it  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  in  Canada.  I  favor  placing 
that  product  on  the  free  list,  but  as  an  independent  tariff  proposition*  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  balance  of  the  newspaper  fraternity,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  to  secure  something  of  benefit  for 
themselves  in  a  trade  with  Canada  that  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  this  country — a  barter  which  will  give  them  free  paper  at  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture,  not  upon  any  just  principle,  but  simply  because  it  is  $»» 
much  money  in  their  pockets.  That  is  what  I  object  to;  that  is  what  I  de^ 
nounce ;  and  any  proposal  that  does  immeasurable  injustice  to  one  industry  for 
the  advantage  of  another  I  hope  I  shall  always  have  the  courage  to  opi)«>jse, 
whether  it  affects  a  Wisconsin  industry  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  favor  this  Canadian  agreement  has  found  with  the 
public  rests  upon  the  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  lower  tariffs. 
The  public  does  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  bill  is  just  and 
equitable.  In  their  resentment  and  disappointment,  resulting  from  the  extra 
tariff  session,  many  people  approve  the  first  measure  that  has  even  an  a[»- 
pearance  of  tariff  reduction.  But  in  the  end  the  public  always  holds  its  r^rn- 
sentatives  responsible  for  the  ultimate  effect  of  legislation.  The  important 
judgment  which  will  be  pronounced  on  this  measure  is  the  final  judgment  at- 
tested by  experience. 

But,  sir,  he  is  indeed  blind  who  does  not  see  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  impatient  for  tariff  reductions.  The  people  feel  that  they  have  t>ee:: 
baffled  in  all  efforts  to  get  decent  and  reasonable  tariff  reductions.  The  result* 
of  the  wrong  visited  upon  the  American  people  by  the  tariff  revision  of  li«^ 
are  just  what  progressive  Senators  at  that  time  predicted  they  would  be-  W*» 
said  then  that  you  could  not  settle  the  tariff  question  by  any  such  measure  as  tL- 
Payne-Aldrich  bill ;  nor  can  you.    You  can  not  do  a  wrong  and  put  it  to  sleef*. 

The  people  of  this  country  well  understood  that  they  were  jobbed  in  the  ejctrj 
tariff  session  of  1909.  Just  review  for  a  moment  what  preceded  that  sessir^n. 
With  all  its  high  rates  the  people  of  this  country  had  stood  for  the  Dineley 
tariff  law;  they  voted  for  it,  foUowing  the  experiences  of  1892,  1893.  l^s«4— 
I  will  go  back  of  that  and  include  1891.  I  have  never  agreed  with  those  who 
charged  all  the  results  of  that  depression  to  the  Wilson  tariff  law.  In  my  rWvr 
there  was  no  just  economic  foundation  for  that  contention.  But,  as  I  say,  the 
people  of  this  country,  believing  that  the  general  depression  that  prevailed  w.i? 
the  result  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act,  voted,  and  voted  knowingly  and 
purposely,  for  the  high  Dingley  rates  of  1897.  They  knew  what  they  were 
about;  they  wanted  Just  exactly  that  thing;  they  believed  it  would  be  a  cure. 

The  people  who  voted  for  the  Dingley  Act  relied  upon  competition  betwecD 
American  manufacturers  to  prevent  monopoly  and  extortionate  prices,  just  as 
they  had  been  taught  to  rely  upon  competition  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  down ;  but  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  in  an  economic  and  industrial 
transition  period  in  this  country,  a  fact  that  was  not  appreciated  by  any- 
body at  that  time.  We  were  just  then  crossing  the  line.  What  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  Dingley  law?  The  people  saw  the  protected  industries 
organize  combinations  and  suppress  competition  by  agreement    They  Buffered 
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the  enormous  increase  in  prices  resulting  from  these  unjust  and  unlawful  com- 
hinationa  Then  what  followed?  They  demanded  tariff  revision  as  a  measure 
of  relief  from  extortion.  They  did  not  demand  upward  tariff  revision,  but 
doixnward  tariff  revision.  They  pressed  their  demand  until  a  stand-pat  na- 
tional convention  responded  with  a  pledge  of  tariff  revision,  which  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President  interpreted  as  downward  revision.  They  elected 
the  Republican  candidate  on  his  campaign  promise  of  downward  revision  of  the 
ningley  rates.  They  were  given  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  and  upward  revision 
instead  of  the  downward  revlHlun  promised. 

Mr.  President,  the  progressives  have  been  criticized  at  this  session  because 
they  do  not  support  reciprocity.  I  say  to  you  that  in  the  tarilT  session  of 
U¥)9  the  progressive  Republicans  stood  squarely  for  the  kind  of  tariff  revision 
which  the  Republican  platform  and  the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
had  promised.  Every  argument  they  advanced,  every  vote  they  cast,  was  for 
a  tariff  that  would  measure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad.  That  was  the  Republican  position  on  the  tariff  in  1908;  that  was 
where  the  progressive  Republicans  stood  in  1009;  and  that,  Mr.  President,  is 
where  they  stand  tOHlay. 

No  one  who  commended  the  Republican  progressives  for  the  flght  they  made 
on  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  two  years  ago  has  any  right  to  criticize  them  now 
for  their  position  on  the  tariff  bill  based  upon  the  Canadian  pact 

Considered  as  a  tariff  bill,  it  violates  every  principle  of  every  Republican 
platform  ever  written. 

It  places  upon  the  free  list  the  products  of  the  farm,  regardless  of  the  cost 
of  producing  those  products. 

It  deprives  the  American  fanner  of  the  smnll  benefit  he  derives  directly 
from  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  secure  for  the  overprotected  manufacturer 
a  reduction  of  Canadian  duties  upon  the  surplus  manufactured  products  which 
he  desires  to  sell  in  Canada. 

It  denies  the  American  consumer  any  benefits  from  the  free  agricultural 
products  admitted  to  the  American  market  by  limiting  the  important  products 
of  the  free  list  to  the  raw  materials,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  cattle, 
she^,  and  hogs,  all  of  which  must  first  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  miller,  the 
brewer.  Standard  Oil,  and  the  packers,  combinations  which  absolutely  control 
the  prices  of  the  finished  products,  before  they  can  ever  reach  the  consumer.  It 
does  more  than  that  It  operates  to  increase  the  high  protective  duties  of  the 
Pa>n)e-Al<lrich  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  millers,  the  brewers,  the  packers,  and 
Standard  Oil  from  27  |)er  cent  to  322  per  cent,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  later. 

Of  course  the  manufacturers  are  for  this  bill.  It  admits  raw  materials  free 
which  they  can  manufacture  and  sell  to  American  consumers  at  trust  prices. 

It  secures  some  reductions  in  Canadian  duties,  which  will  enable  our  highly 
protected  manufacturers  to  find  a  market  for  some  of  their  surplus  in  Canada. 

It  buys  these  concessions  from  Canada  by  giving  her  free  admission  to  the 
American  market  for  farm  produce  at  the  expense  of  the  American  farmer. 

That  is  what  President  Taft'8  brand  of  reciprocity  does. 

But,  Mr.  President  considering  the  interests  of  each  country  as  a  whole, 
upon  what  basis  can  their  respective  Governments  be  expected  to  engage  in 
reciprocal  exchanges? 

1.  That  each  country  produces  a  surplus  of  natural  products  or  manufactures 
not  pn>duced  by  the  other  in  suflicient  quantities  to  supply  its  needs. 

2.  That  each  country  is  able  to  deliver  to  the  other  a  fair  equivalent  in  the 
exchange. 

Considering  the  interests  of  a  country  as  a  whole,  what  duty  does  its  govern* 
ment  owe  to  its  people  and  its  producers  of  natural  products  and  manufacturers 
in  negotiating  a  reciprocity  agreement? 

1.  That  it  shall  se<*ure  a  full  equivalent  in  the  exchange  of  products. 

2-  That  one  class  of  proiliu-ora  shall  not  be  sacrificed  or  made  to  suffer 
serious  loss  to  secure  commercial  advantages  for  another  class  of  producers. 

Mr.  President  I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  belies  its  title.  It  is  not  recl- 
pnwity. 

As  a  reciprocity  measure  it  violates  every  principle  of  reciprocity  heretofore 
expressed  in  the  platform  declarations  of  the  Republican  Party  and  recom- 
mended by  former  Republican  Presidents. 

Whatever  popular  favor  reciprocity  has  earned  from  the  present  generation 
was  Inspired  by  the  policy  as  defined  by  Blaine  and  McKlnley. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1889  and  l>^\    When  Rlaine  proposed  his  policy  of  reciprocity 
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as  supplementing  the  protective  tariff  system,  of  which  he  was  the  stronsest 
advocate  of  his  time,  he  did  not  propose  to  abolish  all  duties  upon  agricultural 
products.    He  was  not  in  favor  of  subjecting  the  farmers  of  this  country  to  fret* 
trade  with  Canada  in  grain  and  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  and  dairy  prodncta 
As  Secretary  of  State  he  said  in  a  communication  to  Presidoit  Harrlflon : 

It  is  of  the  highest  possible  importance,  in  my  view,  that  there  be  no  trefttr  of 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  *  *  *  It  woald  be  considered  a  betrayal  of  the  agncnl- 
tnral  interests. 

Speaking  at  Watervllle,  Me.,  August  29,  he  further  defined  his  views  upon 
reciprocity,  saying: 

I  wish  to  declare  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  has  reached  a  point  where  one 
of  its  highest  dnties  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its  foreign  trade.     *     *     *     I  mean  ex* 

gnsion  of  trade  with  countries  where  we  can  find  profitable  exchanges.     *     *     *    I 
ink  that  we  would  be  unwisely  content  if  we  did  not  seek  to  engage  in  what  tb« 
younger  Pitt  so  well  termed  "  annexation  of  trade."     •     •     • 

What  I  mean  to  speak  of  briefly  is  a  system  of  reciprocity  not  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
tectiye  tariff,  but  supplementary  thereto,  and  presenting  a  fleld  of  enterprise  that  will 
richly  repay  the  efforts  and  energy  of  the  Amencan  people. 

The  ideas  of  Blaine  were  incorporated  in  the  McKinley  tariff  law  as  sectioo 
3  of  that  act. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  professor  of  political  economy  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  H.  Parker  Willis,  former  professor  of  economics  and  political  sdeDctf 
in  Washington  and  Lee  University  and  now  the  able  staff  correspondent  in 
Washington  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Conunerce,  in  their  joint  woi^  on 
reciprocity,  sum  up  the  position  taken  by  the  Republicans  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  who  debated  the  reciprocity  amendment  to  the  McKinley  tariff  bill, 
as  follows : 

Reciprocity,  according  to  the  true  RepubUcan  view,  thus  contained  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

1.  The  products  admitted  to  the  United  States  must  not  compete  with  those  produced 
by  us. 

2.  The  countries  traded  with  must  be  such  as  would  take  our  surplus  of  manafactnre» 
and  of  farm  produce. 

8.  The  concessions  obtained  by  us  must  be  fully  equivalent  in  the  volume  of  trade 
thereby  gained  to  those  made  by  the  countries  with  which  the  arrangements  were  entered 
into. 

In  the  course  of  that  debate  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Cullom,  defines  hij 
view  of  the  Republican  position  on  reciprocity  as  follows : 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  such  reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  other  natlonfl,  es- 
pecially with  the  Republics  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  South  America,  aa  can  be 
agreed  upon  and  as  will  open  up  new  markets  to  the  people  of  this  country.  •  •  • 
what  we  desire  is  to  find  a  market  for  whatever  surplus  we  may  have,  either  in  agri- 
cultural productions  or  in  manufactures ;  and  to  secure  such  market  we  should  be 
willing  to  take  from  the  people  who  take  our  surplus  a  suiBcient  amount  of  the  surptiu 
of  such  productions  or  articles  as  we  do  not  produce  to  the  extent  of  our  needs  to  pey 
for  it" 

Under  the  reciprocity  provision  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  a  number  of  re»:i- 
prodty  treaties  were  negotiated,  namely,  with  Brazil ;  Spain,  acting  on  b^ialf 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  the  treaty  for  the  British  Colonies,  Santo  Domingo. 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  The  most  important  of  tht>s« 
was  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  which  was  made  public  by  President  Harrison's 
proclamation  February  6,  1891. 

This  treaty,  negotiated  by  the  Harrison  administration,  is  in  marked  ocmtrasi 
with  the  so-called  reciprocal  pact  of  the  Taft  administratiou.  It  secured  for 
the  United  States  admission  free  of  duty  into  all  the  established  ports  of  esiVcj 
of  Brazil  of  the  following  schedule  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  producu 
of  the  United  States:  Wheat  and  wheat  flour;  com  or  maize  and  the  manu- 
factures thereof,  including  com  meal  and  starch,  rye,  rye  flour,  buckwheat 
buckwheat  flour,  and  barley;  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas;  hay  and  oats;  pork, 
salted,  including  pickled  pork  and  bacon,  except  hams;  fish,  salted,  dried,  or 
piclded ;  cottonseed  oil ;  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous ;  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine ;  agricultural  tools,  implements,  and  machinery ;  mining  and  mecfaan- 
leal  tools,  implements,  and  machinery.  Including  stationary  and  portable  engines 
and  all  machinery  for  manufacturing  and  industrial  purposes,  except  sewing 
machines;  instruments  and  books  for  the  arts  and  sciences;  railway  construc- 
tion material  and  equipment. 

This  treaty  further  secured  admission  into  all  the  established  ports  of  entry 
of  Brazil,  with  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  designated  on  the  respec 
tive  articles  in  the  tariff  then  in  foi*ce  or  thereafter  adopted,  of  the  following 
articles  of  merchandise,  the  same  being  the  product  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  Lard  and  substitutes  therefor;  bacon  and  ham^: 
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butter  and  cheese;  canned  and  preserved  meats,  flsh,  fruits,  and  vegetables; 
manufactures  of  cotton,  Including  cotton  clothing;  mnnufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  single  or  mixed,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  free  schedule ;  leather  an€ 
the  manufactures  thereof,  except  boots  and  shoes;  lumber,  timber,  and  the 
manufactures  of  wood,  including  cooperage,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  wagons, 
carts,  and  carriages;  manufactures  of  rubber. 

And  in  consideration  for  the  foregoing  extended  list  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  factory  the  United  States  admitted  the  following  products  of  Brazil: 
Sugar,  molasses^  coffee,  and  hides  free  of  duty. 

The  Bepublican  platform  of  1892  aflBrmed  adherence  to  the  Republican  i)olicy 
of  reciprocity  as  established  under  the  McKinley  law,  as  follows : 

We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Republican  policy  of  reciprocity  under  which  our  expoit 
trade  nas  vastly  increased  and  new  and  enlarged  markets  have  been  opened  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  and  workshops.  We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  ot 
the  Democratic  Party  to  thin  practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that  executed  by  a 
Republican  administration  our  present  laws  will  eventually  give  us  control  of  the  trade 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  progress  that  we  were  making  under  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Act  with  its  reciprocity  provision  when  the  Democrats  succeeded  ta 
power,  and  the  Wilson  tariff  law  of  1894  repealed  the  McKinley  law  with  its 
reciprocity  provision.  We  had  ample  opportunity  in  that  period  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  that  provision. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  i)ending  bill  violates  every  platform  deciaratioft 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  violates  or  contravenes  or  la  in  opposition  to  tbe 
recommendations  of  every  Republican  ^President  except  President  Taft 

The  plank  of  the  Republican  platform  on  reciprocity  In  1896 — I  read  from 
National  Conventions  and  Platforms,  by  McKee — is  as  follows  : 

We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  agreements  negotiated  by  the  last  Republlcaa 
administration  was  a  .national  calamity,  and  we  demand  iheir  renewal  and  extension  on 
SQch  terms  aa  wlU  eqiiallae  our  trade  with  other  nations,  remove  the  restrictions  which 
now  obstruct  the  sale  of  American  products  in  the  ports  of  other  countries,  and  secure 
ealarfsd  markets  for  the  products  or  our  farms,  forests,  and  factories. 

Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Republican  policy  and  go  hand  in  haai. 

That  would  not  exactly  fit  the  pending  Canadian  tariff  bill,  designed  to  cany 
out  President  Taft's  Canadian  agreement,  for  In  that  measure  reciprocity  an€ 
protection  do  not  go  hand  In  hand,  but  are  in  direct  conflict 

This  plank  further  reads  as  follows : 

l>emocratic  rule  baa  recklessly  struck  down  both,  and  both  must  be  reestablished. 
Now  listen: 

I*rotection  for  what  we  produce ;  free  admission  for  the  necessaries  of  life  which  we  da 
not  produce. 

That  is  not  this  bill.    This  bill  gives  the  Canadian  farmers  free  aduiission  for 
fXiictly  what  the  farms  of  this  country  do  produce. 
1  read  again.    I  repeat  that: 

Protection  for  wliat  we  produce ;  free  admission  for  the  necessaries  of  life  which  we  da 
not  produce:  reciprocity  agreements  of  mutual  Interests  which  gain  open  markets  for  us 
In  return  for  our  upen  market  to  others.  Protection  builds  up  domestic  industry  and 
trade  and  secures  our  own  market  for  ourselves;  reciprocity  builds  up  foreign  trade  and 
finds  an  outlet  for  our  snrplua. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  reciprocity  proposed  by  this  a dminist ration  makes 
war  upon  the  farm ;  it  opens  our  markets  on  all  agricultural  products  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Canadian  producer,  and  is  directly  opi^osed  to  the  dcnMn rations  of 
the  Republican  Paity  of  1896  and  to  everything  which  the  Republican  Party 
has  ever  expressed  In  legislation  up  to  the  present  time. 

I  jet  us  KO  a  step  further.  Come  down  to  the  national  platform  of  1900  au4 
i«e  whether  this  legislation  is  in  agreement  with  anything  for  which  the  Re- 
IHiblican  Party  has  ever  stood  In  all  its  history. 

The  Refinblicans,  in  their  platform  of  1900,  declared : 

We  favor  the  associated  policy  of  reciprocity,  so  directed  aa  to  open  our  markets  o« 
favorable  terms  for  what  we  do  not  ourselves  produce  in  return  for  free  foreign  markets. 

It  has  fallen  to  this  admlnistnition  to  devise  and  mark  out  a  new  iwlicy  for 
the  llepublic-an  Party,  a  course  running  at  right  angles  to  everything  that  has 
heretofore  been  expressed  in  a  Republican  platform,  and,  as  I  shall  show  before 
I  conclude,  in  opposition  to  everything  that  the  present  adminiRtrathm  stood 
fur  when  it  was  contesting  for  the  right  to  administer  the  affairs  of  thi^ 
Government 
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Now,  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  iK>sltlon  of  the  Republican  Party  regardiuz 
legislation  on  this  (subject  as  expressed,  in  its  platform  of  1904 : 

We  have  extended  widely  our  foreign  markets,  and  we  believe  in  the  adoption  of  a' 
tractlcable  methods  for  their  further  extension,  Including  commercial  reciprocity  wber^^vt^r 
leciprocal  arranjcoments  can  be  effected  consistent  with  the  principles  or  protectloo  &&«! 
without  injury  to  American  agriculture,  American  labor,  or  any  Americtui  Industry. 

If  the  present  administrntion  had  sought  some  form  of  legislation  whirl* 
would  directlj'  contravene  and  overturn  all  of  the  tenets  and  plHtform  decl:ini 
tions  jind  avowed  principles  of  the  Republican  Party  upon  the  subject  of  Tf^\ 
procity.  it  could  not  have  been  more  successful  than  in  the  pending  Canadinn 
agreement  and  the  legislation  which  it  lias  proposed  here  and  recommended  t" 
carry  that  agreement  into  statute  law. 

Mr.  President.  Just  a  word  from  the  Republican  Presidents  who  have  spi»k»»». 
authoritatively  since  the  Republican  Party  outlined  its  policy  on  reclpro*-lrv 
President  McKinley.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  5,  1901,  in  tlie  lant  siiowb  u- 
tver  delivered,  advocated  reciprocity  in  the  following  words: 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements,  which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production,  v^ 
tfhall  extend  the  outlets  of  our  increasing  surplus. 

Do  Senators  think  that  William  McKinley,  when  he  uttered  those  word?.  inA 
in  mind  a  pro])osition  such  as  that  which  is  pending  before  the  Senate  to-day  V 

The  pending  bill  proposes  to  subject  agriculture  to  the  only  competitor  whi'i. 
It  has  in  the  world  on  certain  farm  products,  without  the  suggestion  of  a  luir 
Tier,  a  competitor  who  has  the  benefit  of  cheaper  production,  as  I  Khali  deruoM 
strata  before  I  conclude,  who  has  the  benefit  of  a  lower  priced  market  in  whi<-w 
to  purchase  all  of  his  supplies,  and  the  benefit  of  low  transportation  charges  ^  * 
market.     Continuing  President  McKinley  said: 

We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  hjrz. 
to  our  industries  and  labor. 

That  Mr.  President,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  every  declaration  ever  inad^^  .:. 
a  Republican  platform.  That  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  every  position  o\*-i 
taken  by  a  Republican  statesman  before  the  present  time. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  first  message  to  Congress,  defined  his  views  »]>"'. 
this  subject.    They  seem  to  be  In  eutire  harmony  with  every  Republican  p'l' 
form  expression,  with  the  standard  fixed  for  us  by  Blaine,  and  with  the  utr*-: 
ances  of  McKinley.    President  Roosevelt  said,  in  his  annual  message.  Decern^'*  r 
3,  1901 : 

Reciprocity  must  be  treated  as  the  handmaiden  of  protection.     Our  first  daty  is  t<>  ^ 
that  the  protection  granted  by  the  tariff  in  e\erv  case  where  it  is  needed  is  matntaln«^  tz 
that  reciprocity  be  sought  for,  so  far  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  without  injury  to  our  h'-a* 
Industries. 

So  much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  platform  declarations  of  the  Repnbl!  <: 
Party  prior  to  1908.  I  can  not  forbear  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  plarf»n 
declarations  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  this  same  connection.  We  sometimes  ■* 
not  recognize,  it  seems  to  me,  the  real  significance  of  the  history  we  are  mak  :  j 
here  from  day  to  day.  It  becomes  much  more  telling  and  freighted  with  f.r 
greater  consequences  after  the  day  passes.  A  strange  political  situation  t-^ 
been  presented  by  this  legislation. 

Day  after  day  we  have  seen  the  votes  of  Democratic  Senators  combined  v  "- 
the  votes  of  representatives  of  the  most  highly  protected  industries  in  :!♦ 
United  States  to  advance  this  legislation.    That  is  a  union  that  sooner  or  Ia'-' 
must  bear  certain  fruitage.    What  shall  it  be?    There  is  some  InconslsteDcy  .- 
that  coalition.    Forces  so  antagonistic  can  not  combine  without  sooner  or  :.i'*: 
pro<lucing  an  explosion.     Somebody  will  suffer  for  what  has  been  tran8T*ir'. 
Tipon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  last  few  weeks.    There  Is  always  the  day 
reckoning  for  every  inconsistency,  for  every  wrong  committed.    I  say  the  In".  • 
rratic  Party  has  violated  its  own  platform  provisions  in  every  vote  which  it  L** 
cast  on  this  floor  in  its  combination  with  the  representatives  of  the  highly  \  r  ► 
tec*tcd  industries  of  the  East,  of  New  England  particularly.     The  DemoiTa' 
platform  in  3892  said  this: 

We  denounce  the  sham  reciprocity  which  Jugcles  with  the  people*8  desire  for  cnla*'.' ' 
foreign  markets  and  free  exchanges,  by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relation^  f  ~ 
a  country  whose  articles  of  export  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural  products. 

They  were  talking  then  about  the  treaties  which  had  been  framed  under  :i  • 
McKinley  tariff  of  1890  with  the  South  American  R^ublics.  They  wr' 
denouncing  those  treaties  as  a  sham  and  a  pret^ise,  because  they  were  bold  .« 
out  to  the  agriculture  of  this  country  some  hope  of  another  market  oatside  "' 
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the  United  States  for  surplus  agricultural  products;  aud  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1S92  denounced  any  arrangement  with  any  country  whose  exports  are 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  products.  And  now  we  find  on  this  floor  practi- 
cally the  entire  Democratic  Party  voting  for  a  pretended  rei'iprocal  arrungeuieut 
with  Canada,  a  country-  whose  exports  are  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 

To  go  a  step  farther,  let  us  see  how  consistent  the  Democratic  supporters  of 
this  Canadian  reciprocity  are  with  the  previous  attitude  of  their  party  upon 
this  subject.     In  1904  the  Democratic  platform  said : 

We  favor  liberal  trade  arrangements  with  Canada  and  with  the  peoples  of  other 
countries  where  they  can  be  entered  Into  with  benefit  to  American  agrlcultare,  mi^nu* 
factnres,  mining,  or  commerce. 

Where,  I  ask,  do  Democratic  Senators  exiiect  to  find  any  advantage  for  the 
ftirmers  of  the  United  States  in  this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement  to  which 
they  are  giving  their  support?  An  arrangement  with  a  country  that  has  really 
nothhig  to  give  us  but  agricultural  products,  to  share  tlie  market  with  the 
American  farmer,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  beneficial  to  American  agriculture. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  some  records  are  being  made  here,  day  by  day,  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  for  In  the  not  distant  future. 

Bat  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  arraign  the  Democratic  Party.  It  can  take  care 
of  Its  own  affairs.  I  want  to  address  myself,  however,  for  a  little  time  to  the 
present  Republican  situation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  |)ossible  for  error  to  creep  into  a  political  plat- 
form. A  political  convention  can  hardly  be  called  a  deliberative  body.  Its 
neaslons  are  brief  and  the  work  is  always  done  under  very  great  pressure. 
Delegates  are  anxious  to  conclude  their  labors  and  return  to  their  homea. 
There  is  always  in  every  political  convention  more  or  less  rush  and  confusion. 
It  is  therefore  possible  for  some  ill-considered  phrase  or  sentence  which  does 
not  represent  the  mature  thought  of  the  majority  of  the  convention  subsequently 
to  be  found  incorporated  in  the  party  platform.  That  has  happened  to  all  politi- 
cal parties  in  conventions — county,  State,  and  national.  There  is,  too,  always 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  through  design. 

Adroit,  clever,  able  politicians  are  to  be  found  in  every  convention,  and  pow- 
erful interests  are  always  watchful  and  farsighted  in  preparing  the  way  for 
legislation  which  they  will  seek  later  at  the  hands  of  the  party. 

Bat  sach  features  of  a  political  platform,  Mr.  President,  are  seldom  referred 
to  in  the  campaign  by  those  directly  responsible  for  their  place  in  the  platform, 
hut  are  certain  later  to  be  made  the  basis  of  claim  for  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative favors. 

I  have  always  contended,  sir,  that  the  declarations  and  promises  of  a  plat- 
form which  have  been  thoroughly  discussed,  which  fairly  represent  the  will  of 
the  voters  who  constitute  the  party  organization,  the  principles  upon  which  the 
<*ampaign  of  the  party  Ih  conducted,  which  win  the  support  of  the  voter  at  the 
|)olls,  are  the  platform  promises  and  declarations  which  every  party,  and  the 
official  representatives  of  every  party,  are  bound  sacredly  to  execute  and  fulfill. 

I  say,  idr.  President,  it  is  possible  for  some  error  or  mistake  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  work  of  a  i>olltlcal  convention  which  may  fairly  be  explained 
tMH*ause  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  i>erformed.  But  no  justifica- 
tion can  be  found  for  the  deliberate  and  carefully  matured  plan  upon  which 
the  iMirty  and  its  candidates  conduct  their  campaign  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  voters  of  the  country. 

Following  the  Republican  national  convention  of  June,  1908,  it  became  the 
acknowledged  right  of  the  candidate  for  President  to  select  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  national  committee,  a  right  which  has  always  been  accorded  to  the 
candidate  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  right  and  privilege  insures  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign  upon  plans  and  along  lines  that  meet  the  approval  of  the  man 
who  is,  if  elected,  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  iieople  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
campaign  promises,  upon  the  good  faith  of  which  the  citizen  stakes  his  support 

Next  to  the  platform  of  the  party,  the  campaign  textbook  is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  party's  position,  upon 
which  the  voter  is  exiiected  to  rely.  While  the  platform  is  the  quick  work  of  a 
(convention,  hastening  to  dispose  of  its  business,  the  campaign  textbook  Is  the 
most  delil>erate  and  carefully  matured  expression  of  the  party's  position  upon 
all  questions  covered  by  and  related  to  the  platform,  the  past  record,  and  the 
future  purposes  of  the  party  and  the  party's  candidates. 

The  campaign  textbook,  as  Its  title  implies.  Is  the  party's  basis  of  Instruction 
and  education  in  all  that  constitutes  the  party's  faith.  It  Is  the  guide  and  pre- 
cept for  every  man  B&it  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  party  to  interpret  the 
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logical  relation  of  iU  present  attitude  to  past  history,  and  to  bespeak,  with  t*:^ 
highest  authority,  its  guaranty  for  the  future.  The  oampaign  textbwik  U  %f : 
forth  broadcast  over  the  country  under  the  seal  of  party  authority  to  m.tk«>  it* 
direct  appeal  to  the  voters  in  every  community.  The  rank  nod  dliciiity  <*f  u*^ 
campaign  textbook  makes  it  the  arbiter  by  which  all  party  positlrnos  are  s^ri^L 
all  party  disputes  determined,  in  every  hamlet  and  village  tbroogfaoat  tb#  iasi 
Campaign  leaflets  and  newspaper  reports  of  the  speeches  of  presidcotial  <sim)  - 
dates  have  no  standing  when  contradicted  by  the  printed  page  of  the  cmi&{Klrs 
textbook. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  in  evidence  for  the  particular  conslderatlcm  of  tb^  B*- 
publicans  of  the  Senate  and  the  country  the  Republican  Campaign  Textb<>r»k  -4 
1908.  I  have  been  astounded  that  in  all  that  we  have  heard  for  tb«»  <Uwi0i  *- 
agreement  from  January  26,  when  the  President's  first  special  meaaage  wi« 
issued,  down  to  his  last  public  address,  delivered  at  Indiana |h)1  is.  oo  binK  or  «a£ 
gestion  or  intimation  has  been  made  of  the  extended  treRtment  to  be  foond  of 
the  subject  of  reciprocity  in  the  10  carefully  considered  pages  emUKlled  in  ih.* 
volume  of  Republican  political  gospel. 

The  whole  creed  of  the  Republican  Party  on  reciprocity,  aye,  sir,  on  Ii^•':^- 
llcan  reciprocity  as  distinguished  from  Democratic  reciprocity,  is  laid  down  .:: 
this  work,  from  page  130  to  page  140,  inclusive. 

I  have  marveled,  Mr.  President,  that  as  the  debate  progressed  in  the  n«*r.ti» 
of  Represenatives  and  on  this  floor  no  one  has  cited  the  clearly  deflned  poidtK<a 
of  the  Republican  Party  not  only  on  the  general  subject  of  reclf»rocity.  bat  o- 
Canndian  reciprocity  in  particular  as  set  forth  in  this  document. 

Mr.  Borah.  Will  it  interrupt  the  Senator  if  I  make  a  quotation  in  line  with  'i.* 
argument  the  Senator  is  making? 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Borah.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  previous  cami»aign  litem tnr«>,  b  t 
only  very  briefly.  From  page  92  up  to  page  96,  In  the  campaign  book  of  isxs  «- 
have  the  title  "The  protected  American  farmer/*  and  it  closes  by  saring  <^'i' 
cerniug  our  opposition  friends: 

Now  let  us  see  bow  they  propose  to  help  the  farmer.  Bj  removlnff  the  daty  fron  »rmr  t 
everythinir  the  farmer  raises,  thus  compeiliDg  him  to  share  his  valuable  home  market  wt-z 
the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  ftnttir  z 
into  the  record  at  this  particular  point  the  expressed  position  of  the  Kep<ul».i'n'i 
Party  in  that  campaign.  It  has  pursued  down  to  the  present  time  a  coune  ptr- 
fectly  consistent  with  platform  principles.  But  now  we  come  to  a  time  wI>#t 
it  appears  that  administrations  are  not  to  l>e  bound  by  the  declarmtlani  apaa 
which  has  been  secured  the  support  of  the  American  people. 

Sir,  I  have  always  regarded  platform  declarations  representing  the  clear'r 
defined  views  of  the  majority  of  the  party  as  sacred  obligations.  I  believe  •  • 
that  a  political  party  is  bound  to  carry  out  faithfully  in  letter  and  spirit  i*- 
pledges  upon  which  it  secures  the  support  of  the  electorate.  After  men  m-  - 
maturity,  and  within  the  ordinary  span  of  life,  they  do  not  vote  for  presMeat.^ 
candidates  more  than  four  or  five  times,  when  the  curtain  rings  down  and  tt  '« 
over.  With  the  average  American  citizen  the  casting  of  his  ballot  cou^tif^— 
his  only  direct  participation  in  government.  Once  in  four  years  he  has^  thn>i<j* 
his  ballot,  the  opportunity  to  express  his  ideas,  his  will,  his  conviction.  I  * 
wishes  on  the  destinies  of  his  country.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  reprpb*'^- 
Bible  act  on  the  part  of  any  man  or  organization  of  men  tlian  to  mialead  t^< 
voter;  to  get  his  franchise  and  then  to  betray  him? 

Mr.  President,  apart  from  the  platform  itself  nothing  is  more  binding  on  • 
ffcilitical  party  than  adherence  to  the  principles  set  forth  and  treated  with  ih<»r- 
oughness  in  its  campaign  textbook. 

I  purix)se,  sir,  to  put  into  this  record  at  this  time,  liecause  it  is  a  part  of  t>* 
history  of  this  legislation,  the  argument  and  appeal  made  to  the  American  fann*  • 
on  the  subject  of  Canadian  reciprocity  by  those  who  conducted  the  campaign  f»" 
the  iM'nefit  of  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  who  lias  recommended  and 
Is  using  all  the  power  of  his  great  office  to  force  through  this  Congreas  tL- 
pending  legislation, 

1  road  from  page  130  of  the  Republican  Campaign  Textbook  of  the  campalrc 
of  1008.    The  title  of  this  chapter  is  "  Reciprocity  " : 

Reciprocity  Ib  another  form  of  tariff  revision  which  haa  )>een  niggeatcd  at  varloQa  timm 
l\  various  people  and  by  people  belonging  to  varloas  political  parties.  U  waa  tntgnt-^ 
by  President  Arthur.  James  Q.  Blaine,  and  William  McKinler:  waa  pat  into  ooenctoa  '» 
the  McKinley  tariff  law ;  was  destroyed  by  the  Democratic  Wllson-Ooraian  tariff  law;  «*i 
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now  the  Democratic  Party  is  charging  that  the  Republican  Party  is  not  willing  to  give  the 
country  "genuine  reciprocity/* 

Now,  observe  what  follows: 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  legislation  which  have  been  designated  as  reciprocity 
legislation.  The  first  of  these  was  enacted  by  the  Democratic  Party  In  1864,  talking  effect 
tn  1866.  It  was  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  provided  that  certain  articles  the  growth 
or  produce  of  Canada  or  the  United  States  should  be  admitted  into  each  country,  respec- 
tively, free  of  duty.    These  were — 

The  next  woirds  are  in  italics — 

articles  of  common  production  in  the  two  countries,  and  included  grain,  flour,  animals  of 
all  kinds,  fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats,  cotton,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits,  flsh,  poultry, 
ecgs,  hides,  furs,  stone,  slate,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  ores,  coal,  pitch,  turpentine, 
aines,  timber,  lumber,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  rags.  These  were  all,  witn  the  single 
exception  of  cotton,  articles  of  mutual  production,  and  Democratic  reciprocity  simply 
provided  for  free  trade  in  these  competing  articles. 

What  does  Republican  reciprocity  under  this  administration  provide  for  that 
is  markedly  different  from  the  Democratic  reciprocity  which  is  here  decried  as 
harmful  to  the  Interests  of  this  country?    Let  us  go  a  little  further. 

Under  that  treaty,  which  went  into  effect  March  16,  1856.  and  terminated  March  17. 
1806,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  fell  from  827,741,808  in  the  fiscal  year 
1866  to  123,439,116  in  the  fiscal  year  1866.  a  reduction  In  our  exports  to  Canada  of 
over  $4,000,000  during  this  period  of  Democratic  reciprocity,  while  linportB  into  the 
United  SUtes  from  Canada  Increased  from  116,118,280  In  1856  to  $48,133,600  in  1866. 
an  Increase  of  133,000,000.  In  our  trade  with  all  other  countries  during  that  same 
period  onr  imports  Increased  60  per  cent,  while  those  from  Canada  were  increasing  220 
per  cent,  and  our  exports  to  all  other  countries  increased  70  per  cent  while  those  to 
Canada  under  this  reciprocity  were  decreasing  16  per  cent  It  was  simply  free  trade 
In  articles  of  common  production  and  with  no  barrfer  to  protect  the  domestic  producer, 
the  result  being  a  much  greater  increase  In  our  imports  from  Canada  than  in  those  from 
other  countries  and  a  decrease  of  exports  to  that  country  while  to  other  countries  exports 
wtro  increasing. 

Mr.  President,  what  voter  who  read  that  page  of  the  Republican  campaign 
textbook  of  1908  had  any  right  to  expect  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  thl8 
country  would  be  treated  to  identically  the  Democratic  brand  of  Canadinn  reci- 
procity that  is  embodied  in  this  pact  and  in  the  pending  legislation.  Was  ever 
a  more  finished  confidence  game  worked  upon  the  American  people? 

In  order  to  emphasize  still  further  the  iniquity  of  the  sort  of  reciprocity 
which  was  characterized  as  Democratic  reciprocity  in  the  campaign  of  1008,  but 
which  is  now  the  administration  reciprocity*  they  went  on  with  this  discussion, 
and  I  propose  to  incorporate  it  in  the  Record.    I  continue  to  quote: 

A  later  form  of  reciprocity  with  which  the  country  has  had  experience  is  illustrated 
by  the  plan  formulated  in  the  McKinley  tariit  law  and  expressed  oy  William  McKlnley 
la  his  much-quoted  speech  at  Buffalo,  in  which  he  aaid : 

By  sensible  trade  arrangements — 

And  then,  in  order  to  give  the  producers  of  the  country  assurance,  they  put  in 
italics  the  next  words  uttered  by  McKinley — 

arrangements  lohich  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production  we  shall  extend  the  outlets 
for  our  increasing  surplus.  •  •  •  We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their 
prodocts  as  we  can  use  toithout  harm  to  our  induetriee  and  labor. 

That  was  to  give  assurance  to  every  producer  of  an  American  product  that  if 
the  Republican  candidate  was  elected  no  reciprocity  scheme  would  l>e  proposed 
bj  the  incoming  administration  which  would  bring  into  this  country  free  of 
duty  commodities  to  compete  with  or  harm  our  own  industries  and  our  own 
labor:  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  the  fftcts  before  the  Senate,  and  the  undisputed 
testimony  taken  by  the  Finance  Oommittee,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  of 
three  States  alone — Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota — will  suffer  a  loss 
of  not  less  than  $40,000,000  annually  by  the  free  Importation  into  this  country 
of  Canadian  agricnltural  products.     I  quote  further — 


to  parcbaM  from  onr  neighbor  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our 
trnwefriee  and  labor:  In  other  words,  such  of  their  products  as  are  not  produced  bv  our 
owa  labor,  and  obtam  In  exchange  markets  for  the  class  of  merchandise  which  we  desire 
to  nil,  and  which  the  countries  in  question  require  for  their  own  use.  differs  materially 
ttam  the  rodprodty  of  1866-66,  which  was  merelv  free  trade  In  articles  of  mutual  pro- 
dactloo — articles  wnlch  when  imported  compete  with  the  home  producer. 

Tbat  la  Just  what  this  Canadian  pact  Is — free  trade  in  wheat  and  oats  and 
flaxseed  and  barley  and  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep  and  dairy  products — every- 
thing that  is  produced  upon  the  fiirm. 

Mr.  President,  every  line  of  this  campaign  textbook  was  an  appeal  to  the 
fiimicrs  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  Republican  candidate  and  the 
BspobUcan  Party  rather  than  the  Democratic  candidate,  because  Republican 
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success  would  save  them  from  the  sort  of  Canadian  reciprocity  represented  by 
the  Democratic  administration  of  1855,  which  is  distingaished  from  Republics 
reciprocity  as  defined  in  the  Republican  platform  and  by  Republican  PresideDU 
And  yet  we  have  urged  upon  us  here  the  same  sort  of  legislation  which  everr 
paragraph  and  every  line  of  these  10  pages  in  this  campaign  texttKX^  denooDOf 
as  dangerous  and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  chief  classes  of  products  which  we  do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  are  tropW  ^ 
and  subtropical.  We  import  about  $400,000,000  worth  of  tropical  and  subtropical  pr.-d 
ucts  every  year — more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  for  every  day  in  the  year,  indad.^; 
Sundays  and  holidays.  These  articles  we  do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  in  ^li 
cient  quantities  for  home  requirements.  They  include  rubber,  hemp,  sisal,  jnte,  raw  ^..k 
Egyptian  cotton,  and  other  articles  used  in  manufacturing;  and  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  spi(v<. 
olives,  bananas,  and  sugar,  used  as  food  and  drink.  These  classes  of  articles  are  i-i 
the  class  which  "  w6  can  use  without  harm  to  our  Industries  and  labor.'* 

Sugar  is  the  only  article  in  this  list  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  presra: 
time  the  home  production  of  sugar  is  only  sufficient  to  supply  about  one-fifth  of  the  t>-'> 
home  consumption.     The  countries  which  produce  these  tropical  and  subtropical  Brt\<  *^' 
are  not  manufacturing  countries,  nor  are  they  large  producers  of  those  erreat  staple  «f 
food — flour,  wheat,  corn,  and  moats. 

Appeal  is  made  to  both  agriculture  and  manufacturing  to  stand  by  this  pv 
ticular  kind  of  reciprocity,  which  is  stamped  Republican  reciprocity  as  dlstis- 
guished  from  Democratic  reciprocity,  in  order  that  the  agreements  entered  tntf 
under  that  name  shall  harm  no  production  of  the  United  States,  but  shall  exrefxi 
the  markets  for  what  we  produce,  and  bring  in  free  of  duty,  or  much  reduce 
in  duty,  articles  of  necessity  which  our  people  use. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  textbook : 

RECIPBOCITY   TREATIES   UNDER   THE    M'KINLEY    LAW. 

I'nder  the  McKinley  tariff  law  reciprocity  treaties  were  made  by  President  Harr!*^r 
with  the  Governments  of  Brazil.  British  Qulana,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guat*- 
mala,  Santo  Domingo,  and   the  countries  governing  the  British   West  Indies  and  ivr 
Rico  and  Cuba.     These  treaties  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foodstuffs — 

Now.  mark  that.  Oh.  I  tell  you  this  was  adroitly  worded  to  appeal  to  il- 
farm  voter — 

These  treaties  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  fr<>r 
the  United  States  entering  the  countries  and  Islands  in  question,  In  exchanae  for  the  fr^ 
importation  of  sugar,  coflree,  tea,  and  hides  into  the  United  States,  as  proTided  under  li* 
general  terms  of  the  McKinley  Act.  The  result  of  those  treaties  with  this  group  of  tri; 
leal  countries,  producing  the  class  of  articles  which  the  United  States  requires  and  d^^^ 
not  produce  in  sufficient  quantities  at  home,  was  that  our  exports  to  those  countries  u^ 
islands  increased  26  per  cent  and  our  Imports  from  them  increased  28  per  cent — 

See  how  evenly  they  balance — 

between  1S90,  the  vear  of  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  1894,  the  year  t: 
which  It  was  repealed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic  President,  and  r^- 
proclty  thus  destroyed.  During  that  same  period  our  exports  to  all  other  conntrtet  i^t£ 
those  above  named  increased  3  per  cent  and  our  Imports  from  them  decreased  27  per  ctzt 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  nor  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  further.  a«  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith]  desires  to  occupy  the  floor  for  t 
time  this  afternoon  and  perhaps  other  Senators  likewise,  but  I  ask  leave  to  ic 
ooriK)rate  in  my  remarks  all  the  matter  relating  to  reciprocity  contained  in  ih.t 
campaign  textbook  from  pages  130  to  139,  inclusive,  and  to  print  the  same  sf 
an  appendix  to  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  In  the  absence  of  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  take  a  little  more  of  tb* 
time  of  the  Senate  and  call  attention  to  another  inconsistency  of  this  adminisrn* 
tion  in  connection  with  this  same  legislation. 

President  Taft,  in  his  message  of  January  26,  transmitting  this  bill  to  O^o- 
gress,  said: 

This  is  not  a  violation  of  the  protective  principle,  as  that  has  been  autborltatlTely  i£- 
nounced  by  those  who  uphold  it.  because  that  principle  does  not  call  for  a  tariff  betve^ 
this  country  and  one  wnose  conditions  as  to  production,  population,  and  wages  are  k 
like  ours. 

In  various  speeches  made  soon  thereafter  the  President  stated  there  was  o»' 
substantial  difference  in  coat  of  production  between  Canada  and  this  coantry. 

On  February  28  there  was  transmitted  to  Congress  the  report  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  giving  the  results  of  its  Investigation  as  to  the  cost  of  prodnctioii  of 
agricultural  and  certain  forest  products  In  this  country  and  Canada.  As  tb^ 
most  casual  reading  of  that  report  shows  that  the  cost  of  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  is  very  much  less  in  Canada  than  In  this  coantry,  it  was  o^ 
little  surprise  to  find  that  in  the  President's  message  of  April  5,  transmlttiaf 
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this  bill  to  tbls  Congress,  he  reaffirms  all  the  statements  made  in  his  message  of 
January  26.  Although  the  President  had  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  before 
him,  not  the  slightest  mention  of  its  findings  is  made  by  him  in  his  message  of 
April  5.  Indeed,  in  speech  after  speech  made  thereafter  he  continued  to  assert 
that  there  was  no  substantial  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  agricultural 
products  between  Canada  and  this  country,  thereby  discrediting  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board,  appointed  by  him. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  woolen  schedule,  the  cotton  schedule,  or  any 
other  schedule  of  the  tariff  law  shall  be  revised  at  this  session  the  President  wiR 
veto  such  legislation,  upon  the  ground  that  no  action  should  be  taken  until  the 
Tariff  Board  shall  have  reported  upon  those  subjects. 

The  President  can  not,  in  good  faith,  make  this  claim.  In  the  bill  before  us 
he  not  <ml7  did  not  await  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  before  taking  action, 
he  not  only  ignores  Its  findings  when  they  are  made,  but  in  public  speech 
squarely  opposes  its  conclusions,  and  undertakes  to  assert  that  the  conditions  a« 
to  costs  of  production  are  directly  contrary  to  those  found  by  his  own  Tariff 
Board. 

Sir,  President  Taft  has  been  the  first  to  discredit  his  own  Tariff  Board,  and 
while  I  am  anxious  for  its  report  upon  the  different  schedules  and  expect  it  win 
be  of  great  assistance  to  Congress,  we  have  not  the  slightest  assurance  that  it 
will  have  any  influence  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  President  to  Oongresa 
And  if  there  be  those  in  Congress,  and  there  surely  will,  who  will  look  for  an 
excuse  for  ignoring  the  findings  of  the  board,  they  need  go  no  further  than  iK)lnt 
to  the  action  of  President  Taft  u[)on  this  bill  and  his  repudiation  of  the  findings 
of  the  Tariff  Board  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  something  of  a  study  of  the  manifest  injustice  of 
this  proposed  legislation  and  what  I  believe  will  be  its  inevitable  effect  upoa 
the  agricultural  industry  of  this  country. 

Who  are  the  chief  exjwnents  of  this  pact?  I  think  it  Is  a  significant  fact, 
and  one  that  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  that  the  tw* 
most  distinguished  exponents  of  this  deal  with  Canada  are  President  Taft  and 
James  J.  Hill.  How  does  it  happen  that  when  the  campaign  was  c)i)ened  te 
promote  this  legislation,  James  J.  Hill  was  chosen  to  assist  the  President  in 
doing  it?  The  newspapers  of  February  10,  1911,  contain  full  rejjorts  under 
large  headlines  of  the  President's  speech  in  the  national  corn  exiM»sItion  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Hill's  speech  before  the  Publicity  Club  of  Minneapolis 
upon  the  same  date.  And  what  did  these  two  gentlemen  say?  I  take  an  extract 
from  the  sjjeech  of  President  Taft.    He  said : 

The  advantage  we  give  the  Canadian  farmers  will  not  hurt  our  farmers,  for  the  price 
will  remain  the  Rame — 

Mark  that.  In  the  face  of  figures  and  facts  that  have  been  brought  out  ia 
the  consideration  of  this  pact,  showing  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  prices  the 
.Vnierican  farmer  gets  will  not  remain  the  same,  but  will  be  lower — 

but  by  popularising  our  elevators,  our  flour  mills,  our  railroads,  he  will  secure  admlssiom 
to  the  world  market  at  a  less  cost  to  himself,  for  we  will  secure  the  advantage  of  increas- 
iuK  trade  for  our  elevators,  our  mills,  our  railroads,  and  our  commission  men. 

Now.  what  did  James  J.  Hill,  whose  railroad  lines  pierce  the  heart  of  the 
great  Canadian  northwest,  say  on  the  sjune  date?  I  take  the  following  from  his 
si»eech : 

The  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  44  yearn  has  been  handcuffed  anf 
Hhackled,  and  still,  nnder  all  these  adverse  conditions,  has  made  the  proKress  it  has.  Why 
Dot  let  us  knock  off  the  shuckles,  nnd  let  It  move  as  men  move;  let  It  tso  free? 

And  again  he  says ; 

The  Kentlemen  who  are  airine  their  views  as  to  what  it  will  do  to  this  neighborhood 
and  that  neighborhood  seem  to  nave  lost  their  ability  of  taking  a  true  perspective.  They 
hold  the  copper  cent  so  close  to  the  eye  that  they  can  not  see  the  |10  gold  piece  beyonl 
it.  Canada  is  our  third  best  customer.  England  Is  our  best,  she  buying  more  from  us 
and  paying  us  the  largest  balance  of  trade.  Germany  •  ♦  •  |«<  our  second  bewt 
customer. 

The  trade  of  the  Tnltwl  States  with  England  and  (Jennnny  is  not  of  suck 
iuunediate  and  profitable  concern  to  Mr.  Hill  as  is  fnn*  and  unrestricted  trade 
with  (^anada. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  President  Taft  and  Mr.  Hill  (»ii  that  same  day  both 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  pri<'es  of  wheat  In 
this  country  will  not  be  affe<"ted  by  the  proposed  part:  that  it  Is  the  Llverinx* 
price  that  controls  the  Northwest  markets. 
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Tbe  same  arguments  are  advanced,  the  same  character  of  support  is  cn^i 
to  the  proposed  pact,  and  both  men  appeal  to  the  American  public  to  sappor 
this  agreement  as  a  measure  of  true  statesmanship.  Both  of  these  distingruit^h^ 
advocates  of  this  special-interest  bargain  with  Canada  endeavor  to  placate  rli^^ 
American  farmer.  They  say  it  will  not  injure  him,  but  that  it  will  actuaiiy 
Denefit  him.  The  extremes  to  which  they  were  reduced  to  find  some  posiriv** 
benefit  that  might  accrue  to  the  farmers  through  this  pact  may  be  illuatrat^^l 
iy  the  following  extract  from  President  Taf t*s  Columbus  speech : 

The  ffreat  increase  In  American  mills  likely  to  follow  the  free  Importatloa  of  trb^t* 
ft-om  Canada  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  by-products  from  bran  and  shorts,  most  v.t  i 
able  for  dairy  use  and  cattle  raising,  by-products  that  are  now  so   scarce   that   m^?; 
termers  are  unable  to  procure  them. 

How  strongly  this  argument  appeals  to  Mr.  Taft  may  be  gathered  from  th<' 
ttLCt  that  he  laid  stress  upon  it  again  on  the  occasion  of  a  later  speech  in  <^\i 
cage,  on  June  3,  1011,  when  he  said : 

A  very  material  benefit,  too,  to  all  tbe  farmers  of  the  country,  especially  the  stock  ao-I 
cattle  raisers  and  tbe  dairy  farmers,  will  be  the  by-products  of  bran  and  shorts  frvis 
Ibe  fiour  mills  likely  to  follow  the  free  export  of  wheat  from  Canada  to  those  mills. 

President  Taft  and  Mr.  Hill  have  made  the  best  case  possible  for  this  dess 
But  I  contend  that  they  have  not  demonstrated  a  single  benefit  that  will  fl'»w 
from  it,  except  the  benefits  that  will  be  given  to  the  railroads,  tbe  millers,  tb*^ 
paci^ers,  the  newspapers,  and  certain  of  our  large  manufacturers.  The  strait^ 
to  which  the  advocates  of  this  measure  are  driven  In  their  endeavor  to  plar-nr^ 
the  indignant  farming  people  of  the  country  is,  I  think,  fairly  illustrate*! 
fii  the  case  of  fencing  wire.  In  his  Springfield  address  on  February  11  Pres. 
dent  Taft  points  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  that  barbed  wire  is  ro 
come  in  from  Canada  free.  In  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  legislatire  com- 
mlttee  of  the  National  Grange  on  February  0,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Jame^ 
Wilson  singles  out  free  barbed  wire  which  we  are  to  get  from  Canada  as  ad 
alluring  inducement  to  the  American  farmer  to  support  the  administration  m 
this  pact.    He  said: 

Free  barbed  fencing  wire  will  be  a  boon  to  our  farmers. 

Is  there  a  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  know  that  our  mainu- 
tacturers  are  sending  over  into  Canada  every  year  more  than  30,000,000  pound* 
to  build  the  fences  of  the  Canadian  fanners?  Not  a  pound  came  Into  the 
IJnItefl  Stjites  from  Canada.  Nor  would  a  pound  have  come  into  the  Fnit^^l 
States  from  Canada  if  it  were  free.  The  American  manufacturer  is  more  tbn' 
able  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  manufactured  articles  included  in  this  free  Ii<' 
The  American  manufacturer  controls  the  business  on  this  continent  and  tb^ 
American  farmers  must  continue  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  accept  the  prit^^ 
le  fixes,  irrespective  of  any  competition  that  may  be  opposed  by  giving  our 
field  to  the  little  Canadian  competitor  of  the  great  American  manufacturers. 
Even  in  the  case  of  lumber  the  American  farmer  is  handed  a  flne»  big  Jok^r 
in  this  pact.  The  only  lumber  articles  that  are  admitted  free  are  sawed  boanK 
planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed.  Befor* 
such  lumber  can  be  used  in  the  farmers'  homes  it  must  go  through  our  mi]> 
to  be  finished  for  use. 

Neither  President  Taft  nor  Mr.  Hill  are  able  to  specify  a  single  substantU' 
benefit  the  American  farmer  will  receive  in  return  for  the  great  sacrifices  lie  i« 
asked  to  make  to  secure  the  consummation  of  this  trade  agreement.  On  th^ 
ether  hand,  no  difficulty  whatever  is  experienced  by  either  of  these  distininib^lH^ 
advocates  in  demonstrating  that  the  ratification  of  this  pact  will  result  m 
■ntold  benefit  to  a  few  big  interests.  Mr.  Hill's  activity  on  behalf  of  this  deal 
is  easily  understood.  His  great  railroad  lines  parallel  the  boundary  and  coo 
■ect  with  the  steamship  lines  to  the  Orient.  Branching  off  from  these  trunk 
lines  are  15  or  20  feeders  that  extend  far  up  into  the  interior  of  northwestati 
Canada.  As  our  manufactures  fiow  in  an  increasing  stream  across  the  border 
to  supply  the  needs  of  this  rapidly  growing  country,  Mr.  Hill's  lines  of  railroad 
and  other  lines  of  railroad  will  secure  the  traffic,  and  as  the  agricultun. 
products — its  wheat,  its  barley,  its  live  stock,  its  dairy  products— pour  lnt«'> 
•ur  markets,  Mr.  Hill's  railroad  and  the  other  railroads  will  get  the  tonnafR. 
too.  of  the  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  made  from  these  Canadian  products 
that  must  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  this  country,  and  on  to  tin 
coast  for  export. 

Every  pound  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Canada  that  can  be  diverted  firom 
ether  markets  to  our  market  will  add  to  the  profits  of  our  American  railrosds. 
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and  It  makes  no  difference  to  our  railroad  magnates  what  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  produce  or  what  price  the  consumer  is  compelled  to  pay  for 
what  he  buys.  Their  rates  will  be  the  same.  Mr.  Hill's  railroad  will  charge 
the  same  rate  for  hauling  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  market  when  our  farmer  must 
sell  at  75  cents  a  bushel  as  when  he  sells  for  a  dollar.  James  J.  Hill  is  called 
the  "empire  builder."  He  sees  another  vast  empire  to  the  north  of  us  to  be 
conquered  by  his  lines  of  railroad.  The  ratification  of  this  trade  agreement 
with  Canada  means  enormous  traffic  and  millions  of  profits  for  the  Hill  lines. 
The  great  northwestern  lines  aid  in  fostering  in  every  possible  way  the  mutual 
Intercourse  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  our  neighbors  to  the  north. 
I  believe  every  legitimate  means  should  be  taken  to  stimulate  trade  back  and 
forth  across  the  border.  It  is  not  against  improved  trade  relations  with  Canada 
that  I  protest,  Mr.  President,  but  against  the  injustice  of  this  pact.  It  Is 
against  the  unfair,  unreciprocal,  injurious  nature  of  this  legislation  that  singles 
out  the  farmers  to  divide  their  profitable  home  market  with  their  Canadian 
competitors,  and  demands  no  similar  sacrifice  from  our  great  trusts.  The  pro- 
posed pact  is  not  reciprocity.    It  is  a  special-Interest  tariff  measure. 

The  proposed  agreement  is  not  "  reciprocity  " ;  it  takes  from  the  American 
farmer  something  of  great  value,  which  is  given  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  and 
to  the  millers,  packers,  and  other  big  interests. 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  convince  the  public  that  It  will  not  injure  agricultural  interesta 

President  Taft,  in  -his  Chicago  speech  on  June  3,  contends  that  the  farmer 
will  not  be  injured  nor  will  prices  of  farm  products  increase.  At  the  same  time 
be  seeks  to  discredit  the  representatives  of  the  farmers  who  have  been  active 
in  opposing  the  bill. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association — chief  and  most  powerful 
exponent  of  the  pact — distributed  great  quantities  of  literature  on  the  appeal- 
ing subjects  of  "reciprocity  in  the  farm  market"  and  "reciprocity  in  the 
farmer's  home,"  for  the  purpose  of  molding  the  opinion  of  farmers  in  favor  of 
the  agreement,  thus  attempting  to  convince  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
advantages  of  the  pact.  No  word  appeared  in  this  literature  regarding  free 
print  paper,  in  which  the  newspaper  publishers  were  directly  interested.  But 
day  after  day  there  appeared  in  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country  "news" 
items  and  editorials  purporting  to  show  the  favor  which  the  agreement  should 
meet  and,  indeed,  was  meeting  from  representative  farmers.  From  a  reading 
of  the  daily  press  alone  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  who  was  alive  to  his  own  best  interests  was  giving  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  administration  in  this  measure. 

But  are  the  farmers  in  favor  of  it?  Will  they  lose  or  gain,  or  will  their 
status  remain  unchanged  if  this  trade  agreement  is  carried  into  effect? 

Mr.  President,  I  maintain  that  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  are  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  proposed  agreement.  This  opposition  has  increased  steadily  as  its 
bearing  upon  the  agricultural  interest  became  clear.  During  the  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  delegations  of  farmers  from  the  leading  agri- 
cultural States  of  this  Union  appeared  here  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  peti- 
tions were  signed  and  resolutions  adopted  by  farmers  everywhere  protesting 
against  this  one-sided  arrangement,  which  makes  a  free-trade  market  for  what 
be  has  to  sell  and  compels  him  to  buy  in  a  highly  protected  market.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation, who  are  producing  what  the  Canadian  farmers  are  also  producing,  are 
against  this  agreement.    And  Justly  so. 

Look  at  the  position  in  which  this  special-interest  compact  places  the  farmer : 

For  years  and  years  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  stood  solidly  for  the 
protective  principle.  From  the  time  of  Horace  Greeley  they  have  gone  to  the 
polls,  election  after  election,  and  returned  to  power  the  party  pledged  to  this 
political  theory.  They  have  had  no  hand  in  writing  the  schedules.  It  was  not 
primarily  for  their  profit  that  the  tariff  wall  was  raised  higher  and  higher. 
And  all  this  time  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay  more  for  what  he  consumes 
than  if  he  had  free  access  to  other  markets.  All  these  years  he  has  been  pay- 
ing more  to  the  manufacturers  who  make  his  clothing,  his  machinery.  hlH 
lumber,  his  furniture,  even  his  schoolbooks,  than  he  would  have  paid  with  the 
markets  of  the  world  thrown  open  to  him. 

Why  has  he  done  this?  W^hy  has  he  helped  to  maintain  protection?  Be- 
caose.  Mr.  President,  he  believed  in  building  up  a  home  market  for  the  products 
of  the  soil.    Because  he  figured  that  by  fostering  our  manufacturing  industriei^ 
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the  general  prosperity  of  the  Nation  would  be  enl^^nced ;  that  a  great  and  well- 
paid  mannfticturing  population  was  the  best  guaranty  of  a  great  and  well- 
patronized  farming  population;  that  an  exclusive  market  for  him  would  thoB 
be  created  by  proper  protective  duties  upon  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Thus  the  farmer  reasoned.  And  as  the  years  have  gone  he  has  seen  the 
country  develop  into  the  greatest  industrial  nation  of  the  world.  Hia  logic 
was  Justified.  His  long  years  of  patient  toil,  his  hardships  in  opailns  op  new 
lands  and  creating  new  agricultural  empires  to  afford  a  wider  and  firmer 
foundation  for  the  Nation's  prosperity,  his  poverty — all  this  had  its  reward. 
His  home  market  was  created. 

But  while  the  farmer  was  enduring  his  double  portion  of  deprivation  and 
hard  work  during  this  period  of  protection  when  the  industrial  into^sts  were 
waxing  fat  and  powerful,  while  he  was  plodding  along  with  his  eye  to  the 
future  and  that  splendid  market,  forces  were  at  work  to  take  from  him  the 
advantage  for  which  he  was  sacrificing  so  much.  The  railroads  absorbed  a 
large  part  of  the  price  he  received  for  his  products.  Great  commission  boase« 
appeared  to  corral  his  fruits  and  vegetables  and  take  their  lion's  share.  GigaD- 
tic  packing  companies  swallowed  up  his  live  stock  and  grew  rich.  EteormoQs 
elevator  concerns  stored  away  his  grain.  The  home  market  was  at  hand,  bot 
between  it  and  the  farmer  was  now  interposed  a  distributing  organization  that 
took  two-thirds  of  what  the  consumers  paid  and  left  for  the  farmer  his  paltiy 
third. 

Yet,  robbed  to  a  large  extent  of  the  advantages  of  his  home  market,  th^ 
farmer  wavered  not  from  the  standard  of  protection.  He  recognized  and  turned 
to  grapple  with  these  forces  that  held  him  away  from  the  full  enjoyment  <>f 
the  market  he  had  helped  to  create.  And  he  did  demand,  Mr.  President,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  great  consuming  public,  that  the  industrial  com- 
binations be  prevented  from  longer  revelling  in  a  tariff  protection  that  had 
passesd  the  limits  of  protection  and  reached  the  point  of  sordid  graft.  He 
declared  for  protection  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  and  the  competing  foreign  countries.  But  be  insists,  and 
rightly,  that  this  principle  be  applied  to  all  industries  alike — ^to  farming  as  weil 
as  manufacturing. 

And  now  this  so-called  reciprocity  confronts  him.  Perfected  in  secret  ctMi- 
clave  it  came  into  the  light,  not  reciprocity,  but  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
long-enduring  farmer  is  made  to  pay  for  the  concessions  made  to  a  few  pn^i' 
perous  special  interests,  so  few,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

What  is  this  price?  Let  us  consider  some  of  these  farm  products  that  hare 
been  placed  upon  the  free  list  and  see  to  what  extent  our  agricultural  intere^5 
will  be  injured  if  this  pact  is  ratified. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  at  present  a  tariff  of  25  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  altering  thl« 
country  from  Canada.  Last  year  our  importations  from  Canada  over  th'* 
tariff  wall  amounted  to  only  152,383  bushels.  We  exported  to  Canada,  payir.c 
her  duty  of  12  cents  a  bushel,  only  54,964  bushels.  Between  these  two  conntri^ 
there  is  practically  no  trade  at  all  in  wheat. 

The  price  the  Canadian  farmer  receives  for  his  wheat  is  determined  by  tb< 
world  market  He  receives  the  Liverpool  price  less  the  cost  of  transportati*  z^ 
The  price  received  by  the  American  wheat  raiser  is  fixed  by  the  home  markt^:. 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota  are  the  three  great  sprin^-wbe'. : 
growing  States.  In  1910,  according  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Tariff  Boani— 
and  these  figures  are  lower  than  the  estimates  of  wheat  raisers — they  r^^* 
duced  176,905,000  bushels,  every  bushel  of  which  is  spring  wheat  And  risLZ 
across  the  border  is  the  Canadian  wheat  raiser  who  produces  in  the  same  jf^r 
149,989,600  bushels,  of  which  only  16,610,000  bushels  are  the  soft-winter  wbe^i* 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  wheat  most  desired  for  milling  is  that  known  j« 
the  northern.  It  is  the  grade  that  the  Minneapolis  millers  are  seekinir.  It  ^ 
this  grade  that  the  southern  mills  must  have  to  mix  with  their  soft  wb«v*. 
And,  owing  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  Canada  produces  a  northern  wb<>£' 
that  rivals  if  not  excels  the  very  best  northern  wheat  grown  In  our  Non±- 
western  States. 

Canada  is  a  great  wheat  exporter.  The  United  States  is  the  world's  greaT»»<" 
miller.  Canada's  surplus,  which  is  now  dumped  upon  the  world  market  '* 
world  prices,  is  beating  against  our  tariff  wall  of  25  cents  a  bushel  to  gain  frw 
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access  to  a  flour-consumins  populntion  of  OO.lKMKCKiO  iie<>p]e.  2iud  .where  a  higher 
level  of  prices  prevails  than  that  afforded  the  Canadian  wheat  grower  in  hia 
present  market 
Mr.  President,  what  do  the  figures  show? 

For  the  United  Btal(f(, 


1901. 


Far  Canada, 


tan. 


Wheat  pro- 
duoea. 


Buakdt. 
£32,2»,M6 
644,602,000 


Wheat  pro- 
duoea. 


Buakdt. 
M,  81 4, 048 
165.787,530 


Wheat  ex- 
ported. 


ButktU. 
132,060,667 
66,028,241 


W^heat  ex- 
ported. 


ButkeU. 

18,036,25a 

50,950,663 


Canada's  wheat  exports  are  increasing.  In  1901  they  were  22.32  per  cent  of 
the  total  production ;  in  1909,  36.17  per  cent  The  wheat  exports  of  the  United 
States  are  decreasing.  In  1901  they  were  25.28  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat 
production;  in  1909,  only  10.07  per  cent 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  statistics  of  wheat  exports  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  greater  portion  of  what  we  send  abroad  is  the  softer 
frrades.  We  send  practically  none  of  our  high-grade  milling  wheat  away  from 
home.    Minneapolis  has  ceased  to  export. 

Our  home  demands  are  requiring  more  and  more  of  our  supply.  The  fftct 
Is  further  borne  out  by  the  statistics  of  flour  exports.  In  1901  we  exported 
18,600,979  barrels,  which  was  16.07  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  production.  In 
1909  we  exported  10,621.161  barrels,  which  was  7.12  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat 
production.  This  Indicates  that  our  mills  are  taking  a  constantly  greater  por> 
tloQ  of  our  wheat  and  that  an  increasingly  greater  proportion  of  the  flour  made 
In  these  mills  is  being  consumed  at  home.  Thus  with  regard  to  wheat  and 
flour  we  find  the  consumption  more  and  more  nearly  equaling  the  production. 
The  American  wheat  raiser's  return  for  the  labor  and  capital  he  employs  in 
producing  his  wheat — assuming  always  that  the  farmer  gets  his  share  of  the 
advantages  of  his  improving  home  market — seemed  in  a  foir  way  of  becoming 
f»uAclent  to  fkirly  and  Justly  compensate  him.  If  his  Just  return  is  diverted 
by  middlemen  or  distributing  agencies,  that  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
with  separately  and  by  itself. 

Canada's  wheat  surplus,  great  as  it  is  already,  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  estimated  by  experts  that  it  will  eventually  run  up  much  higher  than 
100,000,000  bushels  a  year. 

In  the  northwestern  Provinces  alone  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  wheat 
growing  Jumped  from  3,941,369  in  1906  to  8.396.400  acres  in  1910.  More  than 
doubled  in  five  years! 

Canadian  lands — virgin,  fertile,  level,  vast  stretches  unbroken  by  mountains, 
none  of  which  have  been  more  than  scratched  by  the  plow — yield  on  the  average 
l^JSS  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  on  our  side  of  the  border  the  average  is  but  11.7 
bushels,  according  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  Presidait's  Tariff  Board.  With  the  same 
effort  the  Canadian  wheat  grower  gets  a  return  of  about  4  bushels  more  per 
acre.  And  he  does  so  on  land  that  is  worth  on  the  most  conservative  estimate 
more  than  $7  per  acre  less  than  the  lands  of  the  American  fkrmer. 

IB  our  farmer  to  have  this  great  wheat  country  pitted  against  him,  with  no 
rompeosating  benefits  to  enable  him  to  meet  it? 

Now,  as  to  prices.  The  Canadian  wheat  raiser  receives  on  the  average  a 
little  over  10  cents  a  bushel  less  for  his  wheat  than  the  farmer  on  this  sido  of 
the  border.  The  fact  that  our  farmer  is  paid  a  higher  price  for  his  wheat  than 
bis  Canadian  competitor  has  been  amply  demonstrated  on  this  floor  by  the 
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Senator  from  North  Dakota.  The  figures  show  so  clearly  and  uniformly  that 
the  American  farmer  receives  on  the  average  over  10  cents  a  bushel  more  than 
the  Canadian  farmer  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  at  any  time  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  question  or  dispute  the  fact. 

Ten  cents  a  bushel  represents  in  money  the  advantage  the  American  farmer 
receives  from  the  home  market  he  has  sacrificed  so  much  to  develop.  Ten 
cents  a  bushel.  That  Is  the  price  to  be  collected  from  the  wheat  growers  ai 
their  part  of  the  payment  for  these  benefits  to  be  given  to  great  protected 
trusts.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  free  trade  will  automatically  force  the 
American  level  of  prices  down  to  the  Canadian  level.  It  is  possible  that  with 
«n  infiux  of  Canadian  wheat  the  Canadian  price  would  go  up  and  the  American 
price  would  come  down  until  a  common  level  was  reached.  But  I  think  there  if 
no  question  but  that  such  a  level  would  be  close  to  the  present  Canadian  lereL 
X)t  course,  If  such  were  the  case,  the  benefit  to  the  Canadian  wheat  grower 
^ould  consist  merely  in  an  additional  and  convenient  market,  rather  than  in 
better  prices,  but  If  you  put  the  Canadian  wheat  grower  on  the  same  price  level 
as  the  American  wheat  grower  and  in  the  same  market  he  will  still  have  an 
immense  advantage  in  the  shape  of  more  productive  and  cheaper  lands.  And 
liowever  that  may  be,  the  American  wheat  grower  would  certainly  lose  his 
present  advantage  of  10  cents  a  bushel.  And  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  is  that  to  be 
lightly  done? 

The  sensitiveness  of  this  home  market  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  market 
reports  during  the  consideration  of  this  compact.  Last  February  the  market 
reports  in  Minneapolis  newspapers — ^papers  that  were  favorable  to  this  tnitle 
compact— contained  statements  like  this: 

May  wheat  to-day  sold  down  to  98g  cents.  Possibility  of  reciprocity  causes  stUl  fiirtfa<r 
-declines. 

Wheat  sold  down  to  still  further  new  lows.  Advices  from  the  National  Capital  lat* 
to-day  were  favorable  for  reciprocity  with  Canada.  This  caused  a  severe  break  In  whtti 
;prices. 

On  February  7  the  closing  markets  showed  declines  on  wheat,  oats,  and  barky 
Trom  the  prices  of  the  day  the  trade  agreement  was  made  public  of  6  oentii 
3  cents,  and  13  cents,  respectively. 

The  wheat  of  Canada  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  hauled  to  our  market 
just  as  cheaply  as  it  Is  now  hauled  to  Port  Arthur  for  export.  From  the 
town  of  Emerson  to  Port  Arthur,  for  instance,  the  rate  is  the  same  as  trvm 
Pembina  to  Duluth.  This  means  that  Canadian  wheat  can  be  carried  to  our 
own  markets  at  very  little  greater  expense  than  the  wheat  of  the  Northwestert 
States  is  transported  now  to  the  same  market.  Right  in  this  connection,  ton 
may  be  noted  the  expectation  of  the  Canadian  farmer  of  securing  favorabie 
freight  rates  to  the  American  market  iu  case  this  trade  scheme  is  consunmiated 
liCt  me  quote  from  the  Calgary  Telegram,  a  newspaper  published  in  Albena. 
It  says: 

LOWi-:R    FREIGHT    FOR    CANADA. 

One  Important  result  of  this  agreement  that  may  be  expected  is  a  reduction  of  praio- 
•carrylng  rates.  With  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  grains  into  the  United  States,  r!-* 
American  transportation  companies  will  make  a  determined  effort  to  secure  Canad*. « 
grain  trade,  and  lively  competition  will  ensue  between  the  carrying  companies.  Tbst 
the  farmers  of  Canada  will  benefit  by  cheaper  freight  rates  Is  sure. 


President  Taft,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  reference  to  the 

indicates  that  in  addition  to  the  tariff  agreement  an  adjustment  of  ralhr.r 
rates  is  in  progress. 

An  equitable  arrangement — 

He  says — 

has  recently  been  reached  between  our  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  stall  *' 
body  in  Canada  in  regard  to  through  rates  on  the  transportation  lines  between  tke  rr* 
-countries. 

The  damage  to  onr  agrioultur.U   interests  if  the  Canadian  farmer  Is  per- 
mitted to  dump  his  vast  surplus  into  our  home  market  and  glut  it  with  higt- 
grade  milling  wheat,   it   is  estimated  by  men  who  know  the  situation,  wi. 
exceed  $50,000,000  a  year  to  the  farmers  of  the  three  States  of  Minneeota. 
North  and  South  Dakota  alon»*. 

But  how  about  onr  other  wheat-raising  States?  It  is  true  that  theee  three 
States  in  the  Northwest  produce  the  bulk  of  our  hard  milling  wheat— ti»* 
kind  of  wheat  is  raised  by  the  Canadian  farmer.  These  States,  thereftirt 
must  suffer  most  severely  from  the  Canadian  competition  If  the  tariff  wal' 
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is  thrown  down.  There  are.  however.  States  to  the  south  that  raise  millions 
of  bushels  of  soft  wheat.  In  1910  our  principle]  winter-wheat  States  produced 
the  following  amounts: 

BuaheU. 

Kaoaas __  61,  060,  OOO 

iDdUna -. .__ 40,  981,  000 

Illlnoifl _._ _..  31,  500,  000 

liiMoarl I _— 25, 180.  000 

Mlchlnn 15,642,000 

Wasbingtoii 13*  858,  000 

New  York _— _ 10,628,00a 

Onr  millers  use  large  quantities  of  this  southern  wheat  to  mix  with  the  hard 
northern  wheat  in  making  flour.  Minneapolis,  the  flour-milling  center  of  this 
country,  used  this  southern  wheat  in  the  following  amounts: 


1908. 
1908. 
1910. 


Btubfils. 


3,407,000 
11,800,680 
18,364,400 

4,681,530 
11,601,660 


Can. 


8,S0O» 
11,139 
16,830 

4,837 
10,107 


Where  did  this  wheat  come  from?  Most  of  it  from  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  And  these  figures  do  not  include  900  cars  shipped  to  Duluth  and 
large  quantities  milled  at  Winona.  Red  Wing.  Waterville,  New  Prague,  and 
Mankato.  \ 

Now,  what  will  happen  if  the  fine,  hard  milling  wheat  of  Canada  is  admitted 
free?  The  mills  will  be  glren  a  surplus  of  the  superior  grade.  The  northern 
wheat  of  Canada,  combined  with  the  northern  wheat  of  the  Northwestern 
Rtates.  will  so  glut  the  local  market  that  the  demand  for  the  southern  wheat 
will  fall  off.  In  fact,  from  the  best  information  available,  it  Is  certain  that  the^ 
southern  wheat  will  be  excluded  from  the  mills,  except  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  destruction  of  the  hom^  market  by  Canadian  competition  will  extend  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  hard-wheat  producing  States  of  the  Northwest. 
The  Injury  to  wheat  raisers  will  be  general. 

With  free  trade  onr  bins  will  be  filled  with  Canadian  wheat.  The  Canadian 
wheat  raiser  will  find  at  his  door  a  market  that  Is  now  10  cents  a  bushel 
higher  than  his  own.  He  will  be  on  practically  an  even  footing  with  his  com- 
petitor In  the  Northwest  In  transporting  his  wheat  to  market — If.  Indeed,  he 
does  not  gain  a  direct  advantage. 

He  will  be  able  to  produce  his  wheat  at  lower  cost  than  the  American  farmer,, 
with  a  yield  much  greater  per  acre  than  that  of  his  American  competitor. 

He  will  find  Just  as  great  a  demand  for  bis  wheat  as  there  is  for  the  wheat 
of  our  northwestern  farmers. 

The  English  tariff  commission  report  says  of  this  proposed  pact,  "  Canada's 
opportunities  are  especially  marked  In  the  case  of  wheat." 

There  can  Im*  but  one  result.  Our  splendid  home  market  for  wheat  will  be 
utterly  destroyed.  Our  higher  level  of  prices  will  be  forced  down  to  or  nearly 
to  the  level  of  prices  In  Canada.  Vast  quantities  of  our  southern  wheat  must 
seek  new  markets  and  accept  a  lower  price.  Even  if  Canada  should  continue 
to  export  her  wheat  elsewhere  under  free  trade,  the  free  access  to  that  vast 
supply  will  enable  our  millers  to  force  down  Jind  keep  down  the  prices  they 
pay  to  our  farmers. 

No  other  conclusion  Is  fxtsslble.  The  f.iotK  ^nn  not  be  controverted.  The. 
ratification  of  the  President's  bargain  with  Cjmada  will  work  untold  damage 
to  onr  wheat  farmers,  with  no  benefit  to  the  ronpiimlng  publlo. 

BKNEFITS   TO    VHUFRS. 

The  benefit  to  the  milling  Interests — the  large  flour- manufacturing  concern* 
centering  In  Minneapolis — is  recognized  and  publicly  stated  by  the  President. 
In  his  speech  at  Clilcago  on  June  3,  1911.  President  Taft  said : 

rtnadlan  wheat  netn  perhspa  10  e^ntp  lenv  «  bnRhel  to  the  producer  than  wheat  grown 
In  the  Dakotas  or  In  Minnesota,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coat  of  exportlnir  that  wheat  and 
warehonafng  it  and  tranaportlnir  it  to  Liverpool  la  conaldermbly  sreater  than  the  coat 
to  the  Dakota  fanner  of  alapoelng  of  hit  wheat  to  the  mil  I  era  of  Hinneapolia  and  other 

Slacea.     It  can  and  will  be  made  into  flour,  becanae  the  capacity  of  the  American  milla 
I  88  par  cant  greater  than  la  needed  to  mUl  the  wheat  of  thlv  countrr. 
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There  you  have  it.  But  mark  this:  The  miller  Is  especially  eager  to  get 
free  access  to  the  Canadian  wheat  because  of  its  unusifally  higli  qaality  as  a 
milling  wheat.  He  wants  quantity,  to  be  sure,  but  he  looks  also  to  quality. 
Canada  raises  a  wheat  that  ranks  as  high  as,  and  even  higher  than,  the  best 
wheat  grown  In  the  Northwestern  States  for  maldng  flour.  Our  millers  may 
buy  their  superior  Canadian  wlieat  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  they  are  now 
paying  the  American  wheat  raiser  for  his  superior  grades  and  yet  have  a  greater 
proportion  of  flour  per  unit  and  a  less  proportion  of  bran. 

As  the  demand  for  flour  has  inci'eased  much  faster  than  the  production  of 
wheat,  these  large  mills  have  demanded  more  and  more  of  the  quality  grown 
In  the  great  wheat-raising  States  of  the  Northwest.  For  this  reason  Minneapo- 
lis, has  ceased  to  be  an  exporter  of  wheat. 

For  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated  the  wheat  of  Canada  will  pour  into 
our  markets.  And  as  this  golden  stream  flows  across  the  border,  filling  up  oor 
elevators,  the  milling  interests  will  find  their  business  expanding  and  their 
profits  increasing.  The  center  of  the  milling  industry  of  this  country — Minne- 
apolis— might  also  be  said  to  be  a  milling  center  for  Canada,  so  near  Is  it  to 
the  Canadian  wheat  fields,  with  their  enormous  supply  of  fine  hard  wheat 
waiting  to  be  put  through  our  mills  just  the  moment  the  tariff  wall  is  torn  down. 
No  wonder  the  milling  interests  are  back  of  this  pact 

Not  content,  Mr.  President,  with  opening  up  to  the  milling  Interests  free 
access  to  this  cheap  supply  of  good  wheat,  the  framers  of  this  pact  went  fur- 
ther. They  actually  increased  the  protection  of  the  American  miller  against 
his  Canadian  competitor  over  that  given  him  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  Tbnt. 
Mr.  President,  is  a  feature  of  this  deal  that  I  will  take  up  in  a  moment. 

It  is  possible  for  our  mills,  with  their  enormous  capacity  to  handle  practically 
every  bushel  of  Canada's  surplus. 

From  Senate  Document  862,  I  quote  the  following: 

The  flour  mills  of  the  United  States  have  ample  capacity  to  convert  Into  flntsbed 
products  not  only  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  united  States,  but  all  the  wlieat  thAt 
Canada  now  raises  or  may  produce  for  many  years  to  come,  were  the  wheat  available 
lor  oar  milla. 

And  in  the  same  document  I  find: 

Few  realize  the  extent  of  the  American  flour  and  cereal-milling  Industry.  The  capltml 
therein  invested  Is  exceeded  by  only  one  line  of  manufacturing  In  the  tJnIted  StatM 
Our  merchant  mills  are  found  in  more  than  30  States.  The  capital  employed  In  lmUdlo£ 
and  operating  them  exceeds  $600,000,000,  and  their  annual  output  approxlmatSB  this 
great  sum.  The  value  of  their  exports  of  flour  and  grain  products  exceeds  the  valoe  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  mills  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  great  interest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  President  proposes  to  benefit 
in  his  pact  by  increasing  prot<H'tion  on  the  flour  they  make  and  putting  on  thi* 
free  list  the  wheat  they  use.  Our  farmer  who  gi-ows  the  wheat  no^v  gronnti 
into  flour  in  these  mills  is  asked  to  accept  lower  prices  for  his  wheat  in  onltT 
that  this  concession  may  he  granted  to  the  millers.     Is  this  reciprocity'* 

BARLEY. 

There  is  a  tariff  of  30  <eiKs  a  bushel  on  l^arley  coming  into  the  United  Stat*^ 
from  Canada.  Since  this  tariff  was  fixed,  in  1897,  the  imports  of  Canadi.HH 
barley  have  gradually  decreased  from  124,768  bushels  in  ISOS  to  a  mere  handful 
of  2,420  bushels  in  1900.  We  have  sent  to  Canada,  under  a  tariff  of  15  cent?  a 
bushel,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  have  received,  the  amount  in  1909  beini: 
115,932  bushels. 

In  10  years,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  a  strona:  demand  from  maltsters,  our  farmers  have  increas»*d 
tlieir  production  from  73.382,000  to  162,227,000  bushels.  From  1900  to  1909  the 
Canadian  farmer  increase*!  his  production  of  barley  from  20,322,666  bushels  to 
48.810.685  bushels;  and  the  a«^reage  directed  to  this  crop  increased  10  per  cent 
for  all  Canada,  72  per  cent  for  Saskatchewan  alone,  and  253  per  cent  fi»r 
Alberta  alone. 

Barley  is  used  chiefly  for  st»)ek  feeding  and  for  making  the  malt  used  in  heer. 
Our  best  malting  barleys  are  grown  in  the  West.  Prior  to  the  tariCT  act  of  l^T 
New  York  was  the  principal  malt-manufacturing  State.  Her  domestic  barley 
was  mixed  with  the  high-grade  barley  of  Ontario.  After  1897  the  Canadt.iD 
barley  supply  was  out  off.  Buffalo's  malting  industry  declined.  Chica«i» 
Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee  became  the  chief  malt  centers. 

The  Buffalo  brewers  and  maltsters  esi)ecially  favor  this  bill  for  the  plain  and 
selfish  reason  that  it  will  open  up  to  them  again  the  b-irley  fields  of  Ontarl«x 
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But  they  know  It  would  seriously  cripple  our  barley  production.  It  would  undo 
all  the  patient  work  of  years.  Why?  The  Canadian  farmer  grows  an  average 
of  24.62  bushels  per  acre;  the  American  farmer  22.4  bushels.  The  price  paid 
for  barley  in  our  markets  is  so  much  higher  than  it  is  in  Canada  that,  under 
free  trade,  every  surplus  bushel  would  be  lured  across  the  line  into  our  markets. 
The  average  difference  for  the  present  crop  season  between  the  Winnipeg  price 
and  the  Minneapolis  price  has  been  approximately  28  cents  a  bushel.  From 
1900  to  1909  the  Chicago  price  ranged  from  1  cent  to  46  cents  above  the  Win- 
nipeg price.  Half  of  this  time  the  difference  in  Chicago's  favor  was  over  13 
cents  a  bushel.  During  the  same  period  the  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  price 
ranged  from  5^  cents  below  to  32^  cents  above  the  Toronto  price. 

Tear  down  the  tariff  protection  to  our  barley  grower  and  Canada's  barley 
would  flow  across  the  border  In  increasing  quantities,  attracted  by  the  higher 
price  and  ready  market.  Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  home  market 
fostered  and  developed  through  the  years  is  to  be  demolished  at  a  stroke.  And 
with  nothing  given  in  return  to  compensate  the  American  farmer. 

In  dollars  and  cents  alone  the  damage  that  will  result  to  the  barley  growers 
of  the  five  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota  is  estimated  by  an  experienced  farmer  at  not  less  than  $20,000,000  to 
926,000.000. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MacVeagh,  in  an  interview  published  In  Chicago 
April  4  last,  said: 

Canada  is  better  adapted  for  raising  barley  than  most  of  our  own  agricultural  aeetiona, 
and  it  la  possible  that  American  fanners  can  not  compete  with  the  Canadian  In  raising 
that  prodoct  without  tarlif  protection — 

Mind  you,  the  Secretary  is  urging  the  President's  pact  upon  the  i)eople  of 
the  Middle  West— 

In  that  case  the  American  soil  can  be  profitably  used  for  other  products,  for  which 
th«re  la  plenty  of  demand. 

There  you  are.  This  agreement  will  drive  the  American  barley  grower  out 
of  business.  But  what  of  it?  I^et  him  turn  to  something  else.  It  matters  not 
to  the  administration.  Let  in  the  Canadian  wheat  and  the  Canadian  barley. 
Coni|)el  the  American  farmer  to  use  his  fields  for  some  other  crops.  It  may 
not  be  best  for  the  farmer,  or  best  for  his  land,  but  he  must  submit. 

The  representatives  of  the  highly  protected  industries  of  the  East  and  the 
Democratic  Party  have  Joined  with  the  administration  to  wipe  out  important 
agricultural  industries  for  the  benefit  of  Canada  and  a  few  big  American 
interests. 

FLAXSEED. 

The  duty  on  Canadian  flaxseed  entering  this  country  is  25  cents  a  bushel. 
In  1910  the  farmers  of  our  principal  flax-growing  States — Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska.  Kansas,  and 
Montana — produced  14,116,000  bushela  Over  in  Canada  the  Provinces  of  Prince 
Bdward  Island,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  produced  8,802,000. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  tariff,  Canada  sent  us  nearly  half  of  this  supply. 

The  Canadian  farmer  finds  it  possible  to  grow  nearly  double  the  crop  per 
acre  produced  by  our  farmer.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  four  Proy- 
incee  I  have  Just  named  is,  according  to  the  report  of  the  President's  Tariff 
Board,  7.97  bushels,  while  on  our  side  It  is  but  4.8  bushels.  We  pay  our  farmer 
an  average  farm  price  of  $2.80  per  bushel,  while  the  Canadian  farmer  gets  an 
average  t&rm  price  of  $2.07  per  bushel.  Flaxseed  sold  last  December  at  Portal, 
Canada,  for  $1.89  per  bushel,  and  on  the  American  side  for  $2.84. 

Take  the  tariff  off  entirely  and  what  incentive  will  there  be  for  our  farmers 
to  continue  growing  flaxseed?  The  t>order  States  of  the  Northwest  will  be  put 
Into  direct  competition  with  the  border  Provinces  of  Canada  with  the  better 
price  on  the  American  side,  and  the  yield  per  acre  greater  on  the  Canadian 
side. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Devine,  a  farmer,  testifled  t>efore  the  Finance  Committee: 

Ten  years  uo  the  farmers  of  Canada  raised  no  flax  worth  mentioning.  They  are  now 
ralfflnir  from  5.000.000  to  7,000,000  bUHhels,  and  will  Increase  this  output  a  hundred  per 
cent  within  the  next  two  years  if  this  agreement  goeH  through.  The  passage  of  the 
ajrreement  means  that  the  time-honored  diices  are  to  be  remoTed  and  Canada  s  surplun 
permitted  to  roll  oyer.  *  *  *  I  want  to  tell  tou  about  flax.  Flax  is  what  we  call 
out  West  a  poor  man's  crop,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Very  few  farmers  who  have  come 
to  North  Dakota,  and  very  few  farmers  go  to  Canada,  who  have  any  great  amount  of 
ready  cash,  and  they  are  fortunate  If  they  have  their  stock  and  machinery.    They  Im- 
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mediately  beslii  to  break  for  flax  In  the  spring,  and  sow  flax  on  top  of  the  breaktu^  as 
fast  as  the  breaking  proceeds.  This  enables  them  to  get  in  from  70  to  100  acres  the 
first  year  they  are  on  the  land,  and  in  that  way  getting  ready  cash  the  first  year  to  pur- 
chase the  things  needed  for  the  winter  and  placing  them  in  a  position  to  go  on  with  Oc 
work  of  developing  the  farm  the  next  year. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  the  price  of  flax  ordinarily  controlled  by  the  LlTerpool  market? 

Mr.  Deyinb.  No,  sir;  and  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  LiTerpool  maitet  In  this 
case. 

The  American  farmer's  home  market  is  a  better  one  than  that  of  his  rs^w^^tan 
competitor.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  greater  yield  per  acre  in  Canada. 
and  the  lower  cost  of  production,  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  our  farmer  in  his 
home  market  may  be  roughly  measured  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff;  This  will 
be  sacrificed  if  the  proposed  agreement  passes.  The  American  flax  grower  is 
called  upon  to  pay  the  price  of  a  free  Canadian  supply  for  the  Unseed  Oil 
Trust 

HAY. 

The  tariff  on  hay  entering  this  country  from  Canada  is  $4  per  ton,  while  our 
farmer  has  to  pay  only  $2  on  a  ton  to  ship  his  hay  across  the  border.  Yet  in 
1910  there  came  into  the  United  States  06,607  tons  of  Canadian  hay.  We  sent 
to  Canada  only  7,080  tons.  There  is  a  better  market  in  the  United  Statea 
The  single  fact  that  the  Canadian  farmer  brings  in  his  hay  and  sells  it  Iicre 
presumably  at  a  profit,  after  paying  $4  duty  on  each  ton,  shows  that  to  be  tmei 

The  total  production  of  hay  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  according  to  tlie 
President's  Tariff  Board  report,  was  50,978,000  tons,  with  a  yield  per  acre  of 
1.83  tons  and  a  farm  price  per  ton  of  $12.26.  In  Canada  the  total  production 
was  15,497,000  tons,  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  1.82  tons  and  a  farm 
price  per  ton  of  $9.66. 

Bz-Goy.  F.  M.  Warner,  of  Michigan,  stated  to  the  Finance  Coiomittee  (p. 
288): 

I  believe,  personally,  that  there  will  be  a  midway  ground  somewhere ;  that  we  will  not 
go  to  the  point  of  Canada's  price  or  Canada  up  to  oura,  but  somewhere  between  the  two 
we  will  meet.  The  same  thing,  of  course,  is  true  of  the  hay  market  Michigan  la  Inter- 
ested greatly  in  the  production  of  hay.  I  know  that  our  places  sold  three  carloeda  of 
hay  last  year,  and  in  talking  with  one  of  the  largest  dealers  of  Detroit — in  fact,  of 
Wayne  County — ^he  told  me  that  two-thirds  of  the  hay  he  sold  last  year  was  from 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  paid  |4  duty.  It  can  not  help  but  make  a  different 
in  the  price. 

In  the  case  of  hay,  also,  the  benefits  of  a  home  market  will  be  lost. 

The  contention  is  made  in  support  of  this  bill  that  the  costs  of  prodnction 
are  substantially  the  same  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  I  hare 
clearly  demonstrated  is  not  true.  But  they  say  the  differences  are  not  greater 
between  the  two  countries  than  between  different  States  of  the  Union  or  differ- 
ent Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Assume  that  this  be  true,  and  it  proves  noth- 
ing. Our  consideration  of  this  agreement  demands  that  we  take  each  coontry 
as  a  whole.  Conditions  differ  among  our  States,  but  there  is  absolutely  free 
trade  among  them  in  manufactured  articles  and  all  other  articles  of  conimave. 
as  well  as  farm  products.  Conditions  differ  among  the  ProTlnces,  to  be  sore, 
but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  discrimination  in  the  commerce  among  them 
against  farm  products  and  in  favor  of  trust  goods.  The  situation  in  the  in- 
terior of  each  country,  where  all  States  and  Provinces  are  alike  under  the  same 
Gfovemment,  working  toward  the  same  end,  and  subscribing  to  the  same  trade 
and  political  policies,  is  not  analogous  to  the  situation  existing  between  the 
two  countries.  We  can  not  separate  this  attempted  revision  of  the  tariff  from 
the  fact  that  all  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  8iil>- 
ject  of  national  dealing  and  adjustment. 

President  Taft  himself,  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  January  26  sabmitting 
this  agreement,  says : 

My  purpose  in  making  a  reciprocal  treaty  agreement  with  Canada  has  been  not  oal^ 
to  obtain  one  which  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  both  countries,  bfut  one  wUdb 
also  would  be  truly  national  in  its  scope  as  applied  to  our  own  country  and  woald  be  of 
benefit  to  all  sections. 

We  must  compare,  then,  the  conditions  existing  in  these  two  conntries  in  a 
broad  way,  taking  the  United  States  as  a  unit  and  Canada  as  a  unit.  What  do 
we  find?  We  find  that  in  Canada  land  is  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 
Taking  for  our  present  purposes  the  figures  prepared  by  the  President's  Tariff 
Board,  we  find  that  the  average  value  per  acre  of  improved  land  In  1910  for 
the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Oonnecticot. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan. 
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and  Minnesota  \b  $57  per  acre,  while  oTer  across  the  border  in  the  Provinces 
of  British  Ck>lunibia,  Manitoba,  New  Brunswiclc,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Prince 
Bdward  Island,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  it  is  only  $86  per  acre. 
Tlie  average  price  which  the  Minnesota  farmer  mast  pay  for  his  land  is  $46, 
while  he  can  move  over  into  Manitoba  and  buy  land  for  $29  per  acre,  or  into 
Saskatchewan  and  get  it  for  $22.  The  farmers  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  top-notch  agricultural  States  in  this  country  must  pay  a  very  much  higher 
price  than  in  any  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  In  Illinois,  for  example,  the 
average  value  is  $108  an  acre;  in  Iowa,  $109  an  acre.  Furthermore,  the  vast 
stretches  of  virgin  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  western  Canada  are  bein^^ 
sold  by  railroads  to  settlers  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  $8  an  acre.  From  a 
handbook  published  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  entitled  "Western 
Oinada,**  I  take  the  following: 

The  Manltobft  and  Saskttchewtn  Itnds  are  for  tale  at  the  varioni  agenciea  of  tb<*  com- 
pany in  thoM  Provlncea  at  prices  ranging  from  t8  to  $28  an  acre,  and  even  at  this  low 
price  settlers  may  paj  for  land  not  exceeding  640  acres  by  the  installment  plan  on  the 
meat  liberal  terms. 

From  another  pamphlet  published  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  I 
quote  the  following : 

Lands  suitable  for  agricaltnral  purposes  or  bay  and  meadow  lands  or  uncleared  timber 
lands  saitahle  for  agriculture  may  be  bought  for  $5  an  acre  and  upward;  lands  wbicb 
are  suitable  for  agricultural  pnrpoees  only  when  irrigated,  $2.00  per  acre  to  $5.  Other 
landi  suitable  only  as  ranch  land  can  be  purchased  for  $1  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

Is  this  cheap  land  to  be  pitted  against  our  high-priced  land,  with  the  advan- 
tage entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Canadian  farmer? 

And  so  with  labor.  The  President's  TarlfT  Board  reports  that  the  average 
wage  paid  to  agricultural  laborers,  with  board,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
York,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Vermont, 
Montana,  Washington,  and  Missouri  is  as  follows : 

Per  month. 

When  hired  by  the  season $28.  71 

When  hired  l^  the  year 24.69 

Across  the  l>order,  in  the  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  S<*otifl, 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia,  the  wage  paid  to 
agricultural  laborers,  with  board,  is  : 

Per  month. 

When  hired  by  the  season $22.  73 

When  hired  by  the  year 15.44 

I  need  cite  no  further  statistics  In  proof  of  the  material  difference  in  the 
wages  paid  to  farm  labor  in  the  two  countries.  The  Canadian  farmer  hires  his 
help  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  does  the  American  farmer. 

For  example,  the  Wisconsin  farmer  has  to  pay  $29.25  a  month  for  a  farm 
hand.  An  Ontario  farmer,  for  the  same  labor,  would  pay  but  $21.52.  Winter 
bands  with  bed  and  board  per  month  may  be  secured  in  Manitoba  for  $13.79, 
as  compared  with  $20.56  per  month  In  North  Dakota  or  $19.72  in  Minnesota. 
While  the  figures  given  by  the  Tariff  Board  for  the  western  Provinces  of  Canada 
show  less  difference  between  the  wages  paid  to  farm  laborere  in  the  two  coun- 
tries,  still  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 

The  Tariff  Board  reports  that  the  average  yearly  wage  paid  to  farm  help 
with  bed  and  board  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  $834;  in  North  Dakota,  $350; 
while  for  the  same  class  of  help  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  they  show  the 
average  yearly  wage  to  be:  In  the  case  of  Manitoba,  from  $225  to  $300,  and  in 
Saskatchewan  from  $250  to  $300.  Mark  this,  too,  that  these  Canadian  figures 
are  specified  as  for  **  experienced "  labor,  while  for  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  all  labor  is  included. 

With  these  advantages  of  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor  the  Canadian  farmer 
llndB  at  home  a  cheaper  market  for  what  he  produces  than  that  splendid  market 
in  our  country  that  is  to  be  open  to  him  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 

The  Canadian  farmer  must  sell  his  wheat  for  10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  his 
American  competitor.  The  Canadian  farmer,  on  the  average,  receives  $9.06  a 
ton  for  hay.  The  American  farmer,  on  the  average,  receives  $12.26  a  ton  for 
the  same  product.  The  Canadian  farmer  gets  $2.07  a  bushel  for  his  flaxseed, 
while  our  fftrmer  receives  $2.30  a  bushel.  The  Canadian  farmer  must  accept 
47  cents  a  bushel  for  barley,  while  our  farmer  gets  57  cents  a  bushel ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  American  farmer  to  get  from  25  to 
46  cents  a  bushel  more  for  his  barley  than  the  Canadian  farmer.    The  figures 
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sabmitted  by  the  administration  show  that  the  Canadian  farmer  rec^Tes  be- 
tween $4  and  $5  a  hundredweight  for  his  beef  cattle,  while  onr  farmer  recelTei 
more  than  $6  a  hundredweight  The  Canadian  ftirmer  receives  for  his  sheep 
about  $4  per  hundredweight,  while  our  farmer  gets  over  $5  per  hundiedwel^t 

For  his  poultry,  both  dressed  and  alive,  the  Canadian  farmer  gets  prices 
ranging,  on  the  wholes  lower  than  the  American  farmer.  For  his  eggs  the  Cana- 
dian farmer  receives,  approximately,  23  c^its  a  dozen;  the  American  farmer 
an  average  of  more  than  90  cents  a  dozen. 

Is  our  home  market  to  be  throvm  wide  open  to  the  Canadian  farmer?  Is  oar 
farmer  to  divide  his  dearly  earned  advantages  with  his  Canadian  competitor  by 
an  arrangement  that  gives  him  no  compensating  benefits  to  enable  him  to  wltb> 
stand  this  competition  without  Irreparable  damage? 

Now,  with  these  advantages  of  cheaper  land,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  feed,  and 
with  land,  too,  that  produces  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  the  average  in  thl» 
country  (wheat — Canada  15.53,  United  States  11.7;  barley— Oanada  24.€2 
United  States  22.4 ;  oats— Canada  32.79,  United  States  31.9 ;  hay— Canada  1.82. 
United  States  1.33;  flaxseed — Canada  7.97,  United  States  4.8)  and  on  top  of  that 
a  much  higher  price  in  our  market  for  his  wheat,  his  barley,  his  beef,  his  mut- 
ton, can  anyone  doubt  the  result?  Then  Canadian  products  will  divide  the 
American  market  and  the  proflts  of  the  American  farmer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  of  the  President's  is  designed  to  that  very  end.  He  says  In  his  message 
to  Congress  of  January  26 : 

That  the  broadening  of  the  sources  of  food  supply     #     #     #     that  the  addition  to  tbe 
supply  of  raw  materials  will  be  limited  to  no  particular  section  does  not  require  denoa 
stratlon. 

But  think  of  the  position  of  the  American  farmer  under  such  an  arrangement ! 
His  first  and  most  serious  Injury  will  come,  of  course,  from  the  lowering  of 
prices  due  to  the  glutting  of  his  home  market  with  the  products  of  the  Canadian 
farmer.  Then  will  come  the  time  when  a  common  price  level  has  been  estab 
lished  for  the  products  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  American  farmer  will  find 
himself  forced  to  sell  his  products  for  the  same  price  as  that  received  by  th^* 
Canadian  farmer,  while  the  latter  has  all  the  advantages  of  virgin  agricul- 
tural land,  cheaper  cost  of  production,  and  at  least  as  favorable  tran^portatloD 
facilities  and  rates. 

And  this  is  done  without  a  single  compensating  advantage  to  the  AmericaD 
farmer.  This  bill  provides  no  concession  or  offset  for  the  damage  to  the  farmer 
sure  to  follow  the  free  Importation  of  farm  products  from  Canada.  His  stmg^Ie 
will  grow  harder  lustead  of  easier  as  time  passes.  His  situation  will  not  be  at 
all  unlike  that  of  the  New  England  farmer  when  the  vast  agricultural  empire 
of  the  western  United  States  was  op^hed  and  developed,  nor  will  it  be  at  all 
unlike  that  of  the  farmer  of  eastern  Canada  now  that  the  vast  prairies  of  th«^ 
western  Provinces  are  coming  under  the  plow  and  being  made  to  feed  mecit 
animals.  The  farmer  is  made  the  scapegoat.  And  for  what?  For  a  deal  witL 
Canada  that  is  put  forward  by  the  administration  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
cementing  still  closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  neighborliness  between  tbf 
Canadian  people  and  the  American  people  and  Incidentally  to  reduce  the  hisb 
cost  of  living.  But  If  the  very  laudable  desire  to  cement  still  closer  the  rela- 
tions between  Canadians  and  Americans  is  to  materialize  into  a  breaking  down 
of  the  tariff  wall  along  the  boundary,  should  we  not  cement  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Canadian  manufacturer  and  the  American  trust,  the  Canadian  miller 
and  the  American  miller,  the  Canadian  packer  and  the  American  packer,  th^ 
Canadian  maltster  and  the  American  maltster  in  the  same  way  that  it  Is  now 
sought  to  cement  the  relations  between  the  American  farmer  and  the  Canadian 
farmer?  Does  not  simple  justice  demand  that  all  industries,  all  classes,  be 
treated  with  the  same  consideration  and  with  the  same  solicitude?  Is  there 
any  principle  of  international  amity  to  sanction  a  deal  to  serve  up  free  trade  to 
the  farmers  and  to  serve  up  even  higher  protection  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  ? 

And  is  this  deal  even  to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  will  reduce  the  high 
cost  of  living?  Will  It  benefit  the  consumer?  I  contend  that  it  will  not.  Bves 
the  President,  who  stands  almost  alone  in  eager  and  active  support  of  this 
agreement  among  Republican  leaders.  Is  moved  to  say  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress January  26: 

I  do  not  wish  to  hold  out  the  prospect  that  the  unrestricted  interchange  of  food  prod- 
ucts will  greatly  and  at  once  reduce  their  cost  to  the  people  of  this  coun^. 
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The  Pre8ideut*8  caution  is  well  founded.  There  i8  not  the  slightest  prospect  of 
a  decrease  In  the  price  the  consumer  must  pay  for  articles  enumerated  In  this 
agreement.  The  railroads  will  still  charge  the  same  high  rates  for  transporta- 
tion; the  miller  will  still  charge  the  same  price  for  his  flour;  the  packer  will 
charge  just  as  much  tor  his  meats.  Lnmher  will  not  he  cheaper  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  huild  a  house.  You  may  put  every  natural  product  of  Canada  upon  the 
free  list.  You  may  give  all  of  her  natural  resources  free  and  easy  access  to  our 
manufacturing  centers,  and  there  is  not  the  slighest  assurance  that  the  prices 
at  which  the  manufactured  articles  are  sold  will  be  lowered  the  fraction  of  a 
cent  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  Mr.  President,  is  not  due  to  an  ex- 
cessive price  received  by  the  farmer  for  what  he  produces.  Neither  is  It  due 
primarily  to  a  shortage  of  the  country's  supply  of  natural  products.  The 
main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  a  monopoly  control  which  has  established  itself 
midway  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  and  buys  at  its  own  price 
from  the  farmer  and  sells  at  its  own  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  trusts  determine  what  the  farmer  shall  receive  for  his  products  and 
what  the  consumer  must  pay  for  his  supplies.  That  is  the  situation  to-day  In 
this  country,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  situation  after  this  bill  is  enacted 
Into  law.  Trust  extortion  can  not  be  relieved  by  bestowing  upon  the  trusts  the 
farther  advantage  of  free  products  of  the  soil.  And  those  few  manufactured 
articles  on  which  the  duty  Is  slightly  reduced  in  this  bill,  will  they  come  to 
our  consumer  more  cheaply?  Will  the  farmer  be  able  to  buy  his  barbed  wire 
cheaper  after  the  passage  of  this  actV  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  he  will, 
although  the  President  held  this  out  to  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  as  an 
advantage  that  would  accrue  from  his  deal.  Barbed  wire!  Why,  we  sent  into 
Canada  last  year  326,817  hundredweight,  and  not  a  pound  came  into  our  country 
from  Canada.  Free  trade  in  barbed  wire  will  not  lessen  its  cost  to  onr  farmer. 
And  so  with  other  articles. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  way  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  It 
is  not  designed  to  relieve  the  consumer  from  the  operation  of  monopoly  prices. 
This  bill  is  rankly  unjust  to  the  farmer,  does  nothing  to  benefit  the  r^oiisumer, 
and  a  great  deal  for  the  big  interests.  That,  Mr.  President.  Is  not  reciprocity. 
It  is  not  even  fair  dealing. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  take  a  little  time  of  the  Senate  Just  to 
call  attention  to  a  few  increases  of  duties  which  this  bill  makes.  1  am  con- 
strained to  believe  that  in  so  far  as  it  tus  any  iK)pular  support  in  this  countr>' 
the  bill  has  secured  that  supiK>rt  uiion  a  misrepreseutatiou.  The  title  of  the 
bill  belies  its  character.  It  has  been  misrepresented  by  the  press  of  the 
country.  I  say  that.  In  so  far  as  it  has  any  iMpular  sup|H)rt  In  this  country, 
it  re<*elves  that  supi)ort  because  it  is  the  belief  of  the  people  that  the  bill  will 
reduce  duties  for  the  consumer.  I  am  going  to  call  atteution  to  Just  a  few 
increases  which  this  bill  makes  for  the  benefit  of  trusts  and  comb inat ions. 

BILL    INCREASES    PBOTKCTIOX    FOB    TIIK    TRrSTS. 

This  bill  gives  to  certain  manufactured  products  higher  protective  duties 
than  does  the  Payne-Aldrich  law.  This  can  be  easily  demonstrated.  I  have 
worked  out  a  few  of  the  increases  and  present  them  as  examples  of  the  general 
character  of  the  bill.  It  actually  grants  to  certain  8i)ecliil  Interests  greater 
protection  than  they  enjoy  under  the  present  law. 

THE    MILLING    IXTERKSTS. 

I  will  first  take  wheat  and  Its  products. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  In  all  tariff  measures  we  deal  with  two  classes  of 
rates,  compensatory  and  protective.  A  tariff  rate  upon  raw  material  is  pro- 
tection to  the  producer,  but  not  to  the  manufacturer  who  transforms  It  Into  a 
finished  prodnct.  For  instam^e.  In  the  case  of  wheat:  If  an  American  miller 
buys  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  Canada  to  make  Into  flour,  he  must  pay 
the  duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel  when  he  brings  that  wheat  Into  the  l-nited 
States  to  be  ground  into  flour  for  the  American  market.  In  order  to  save  hlni 
from  absolute  loss  in  such  a  transaction  and  place  him  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Canadian  miller,  it  is  the  theory  of  protection  that  the  duty  upon 
flour  shall  be  high  enough  flrst,  to  offset  or  iH>m|)en8ate  the  miller  for  the 
aoMimt  of  duty  paid  u|h>ii  the  wheat,  or  25  cents  |)er  bushel,  with  an  added 
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amount  of  duty  sufficient  to  measure  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  miUlng.    The 
first  duty  is  called  compensatory ;  the  second,  protection. 

Four  and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  will,  on  the  average,  produce  1  barrel 
of  fiour  and  70  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings. 

The  present  tariff  upon  wheat  is  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  duty  on  4i 
bushels  of  wheat  would,  therefore^  be  $1.13. 

The  present  tariff  upon  a  barrel  of  flour  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Accofd- 

ing  to  the  Government  publication.  Commerce  and  Navigatfon,  the  average 

value  of  flour  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada  in  1900  was  $4J90  and 

*  the  duty  paid  was  $1.20  per  barrel.    The  average  value  of  bran  and  middlioisB 

was  $20  per  ton  and  the  present  tariff  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $4  po*  tojL 

Now,  taking  out  4^  bushels  of  wheat,  if  imported  as  such,  the  doty  mider 
the  present  law  would  be  $1.13.  The  tariff  upon  the  manufactured  product 
would  be  $1.20  upon  the  barrel  of  fiour  and  14  cents  npon  the  70  pounds  of 
bran  and  middlings,  or  $1.34.  Of  this  $1.34,  $1.13  is  the  compensatory  duty 
upon  the  4^  bushels  of  wheat  which  has  been  used,  leaving,  under  the  preMot 
law,  a  protective  duty  to  the  miller  of  21  cents  a  barrel  upon  his  flour  and  hit 
70  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  bill  does.  Wheat  is  made  free,  so  there  are  do 
compensatory  rates  to  be  considered ;  they  are  all  protective.  Upon  his  barrel 
of  flour  he  is  given  a  duty  of  50  cents,  and  upon  bran  he  is  giv«i  a  duty  of  12| 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which,  upon  the  70  pounds  manufactured  out  of  the  44 
bushels  of  wheat,  amounts  to  8}  cents,  or  a  total  protective  duty  of  68{  centp 
under  this  bill  as  against  21  cents  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  an  increase  of 
180  per  cent 

I  will  next  take  beef.  Beef  on  the  hoof  will  produce  from  55  to  60  per  cent  of 
dressed  beef. 

A  steer  weighing  1,400  pounds  will  produce  dressed  beef  to  the  amount  of  800 
pounds. 

Now,  Just  an  illustration:  Assume  that  a  1,400-pound  live  steer  is  worth  24 
cents  a  pound.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  you  figure  it,  but  aasniDe 
it  is  worth  that. 

The  tariff  under  the  present  law  would  be  27i  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $0.6^. 
If  imported  in  the  form  of  dressed  beef,  the  tariff  under  the  present  law  is  li 
cents  per  pound,  or  $12.  Of  this  $12.  $9.63  is  the  compensatory  duty,  leavtoc 
$2.37  as  the  protective  duty  to  the  packer.  This,  by  the  way,  covers  more  thm 
the  entire  cost  of  converting  the  steer  into  dressed  beef.  But  what  do  we  find 
in  the  bill?  Cattle  are  free,  so  there  is  no  compensatory  duty  to  be  oonsidere*! 
The  bill  proposes  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  the  dressed  beef,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  800  pounds  of  beef  produced  from  the  steer  the  tariff  will  be  $10. 
all  protection,  against  $2.37  under  the  present  law.  This  is  an  increase  to  the 
packer  of  322  per  cent  over  what  he  has  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

Now.  consider  flaxseed  and  its  product,  linseed  oil : 

One  bushel  of  flaxseed  will  produce  from  2.18  to  2.87  gallons  of  linseed  oil.  It 
is  usualy  estimated  that  1  bushel  of  seed  will  produce  2§  gallons  of  oil. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  the  tariff  upon  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  is  25  cent» 
The  tariff  upon  linseed  oil  is  15  cents  per  gallon.  Therefore  if  1,000  bushes  of 
flax  is  imported  from  Canada  in  its  original  state  the  duty  will  be  $25r).  If 
imported  as  oil,  there  will  be  2.500  gallons,  and  the  duty  will  be  $375.  Of  tills 
$375,  $250  is  the  compensatory  duty,  leaving  $325  as  the  protection  to  the  manih 
facturer. 

Under  this  bill  flaxseed  is  to  be  admitted  free,  so  there  is  no  compensatory  d«  tv 
to  be  considered.  There  Is  no  change,  however,  in  the  tariff  upon  linseed  oi: 
It  will  still  remain  at  15  cents  per  gallon.  The  2.500  gallons  of  oil  imported 
from  Canada  will  still  pay  a  duty  of  $375,  all  protective  to  the  manufacturer. 
as  against  $125  protection  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  an  increase  of  exactly 
300  per  cent. 

Next,  observe  what  this  bill  does  for  the  brewer.  Apply  this  test  to  barley  and 
its  chief  product — barley  malt. 

According  to  Wohl's  American  Handbook  on  Brewing  and  Malting,  1  busbd 
of  barley  will  produce  from  li  to  li  bushels  of  malt.  For  the  purpose  of  my 
Illustration  I  will  take  the  average.  1^  bushels  of  malt  for  each  bushel  of  bari«y. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law  the  duty  on  barley  is  30  cents  per  boshti  and 
the  duty  on  barley  malt  Is  45  cents  per  bushel.  If  1,000  bushels  of  barley  are 
Imported  from  Canada  the  duty  will  be,  under  the  Payne-Aldrlcfa  law,  30  omti 
per  bushel,  or  $300.  If  manufactured  Into  malt  there  would  be  1,200  busheff 
produced  out  of  1,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  the  tariff  rate  would  l>e  45.ceDts 
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per  bush^,  or  $640.  Of  this  $540.  $900  Is  the  compensatory  duty  upon  the 
terley,  leaving  $140  as  protection  to  the  malster. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  barley  is  free,  so  there  is  no  compensatory  duty  to 
be  considered.  The  rate  proposed  upon  malt  is  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
Instead  of  45  cents  per  bushel.  A  bushel  of  malt  weighs  33  pounds,  so  the 
weight  of  the  1,200  bushels  of  malt  would  be  39,600  pounds  and  the  duty  under 
this  bill  would  be  $178.20,  all  protective,  as  against  the  protective  duty  of  $140 
under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  an  increase  of  27  per  cent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  for  this  administration  to  support  a 
bill  which  is  to  be  of  such  great  advantage  to  trusts  and  monopolies. 

It  is  in  perfect  agreement.  I  think,  with  the  whole  course  of  the  administra- 
tion on  tariff  legislation,  on  railway-rate  legislation,  and  every  other  phase  of 
legislation  that  has  come  before  the  Senate  since  March  4,  1909. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Democratic  advocacy  of  such  special -Interest 
measure? 

The  Democratic  Party  in  national  conventions  has  declared  against  every 
principle  contained  in  this  bill. 

Tlie  platform  of  1882  contained  the  following  plank : 

Trade  laterchange  on  the  besia  of  reciprocal  advantage  to  the  countries  participating 
is  a  tlme>honored  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  faith,  but  we  denounce  the  iham  reciprocity 
which  Jugffles  with  the  people'a  desire  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  free  exchanges 
by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a  country  whose  articles  of  export 
are  almost  exclusively  agricultural  products  with  other  countries  that  are  also  agrlcnl- 
torml.  while  enacting  a  customhouse  barrier  of  prohibitive  tariff  taxes  against  the  richest 
eoontriea  of  the  world  that  stand  ready  to  take  our  entire  surplus  of  products  and  to  ex- 
change therefor  commodities  which  are  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our  own 
people. 

This  condemnation  applies  to  every  line  and  ever3-  letter  of  this  bill.  Indeed, 
had  this  very  bill  been  under  consideration  at  that  time.  «nd  the  Demoorutlc 
Party  proposed  to  condeum  It,  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  different  or 
stronger  language  could  have  been  employed  in  doing  so. 

The  bill  can  not  be  defended  from  the  standpoint  of  the  last  platform  of  the 
party. 

First.  The  Democratic  Party  claims  to  stand  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It 
claims  that  the  tariff  Is  a  tax  paid  by  the  American  consumer:  that  whenever 
a  tariff  Is  levied  U|>on  comi^tltlve  products  the  consumer  pays  the  foreign  price, 
pins  the  duty  not  only  upen  the  imported  products,  but  also  upon  every  similar 
article  of  domestic  production  that  he  buys.  It  follows  that  every  tariff  for 
revenue  only  is  also  a  protective  tariff  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  laid.  As  a 
part  of  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only  there  has  always 
accompanied  it  the  declaration  that  duties  should  be  levied  without  discrimina- 
tion against  any  American  interest. 

Therefore  any  tariff  bill  laying  tariff  duties  for  revenue  only,  in  so  far  as 
competitive  products  are  concerned,  being  protective  also  to  that  extent,  should 
be  levied  without  discrimination.  A  tariff  bill  which  levies  duties  uiwn  the 
products  of  monopolies  and  fails  to  lay  any  tariffs  upon  articles  of  domestic 
production  not  controlled  by  monopoly  discriminates  in  favor  of  the  monopoly. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1908  this  condition  was  recognized,  and  it  was 
sought  to  avoid  It  by  the  following  declaration  and  promise : 

We  favor  Immediate  revision  of  the  Uriff  by  the  reduction  of  Import  dutlw.  Articles 
entering  Into  competition  with  trust-controlled  products  should  be  placed  upon  the  free 
list,  and  material  reductions  should  be  made  In  the  tariff  upon  the  net-essarles  of  life. 
ameclallj  upon  articles  competing  with  such  American  manufactures  as  are  sold  abroad 
more  cheaply  than  at  home;  and  gradual  reductions  should  be  made  In  such  other 
■chednles  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis. 

How  does  this  reciprocity  bill  square  with  that  promise?  Instead  of  material 
reductions  being  made  uiwn  the  products  of  the  farm,  they  are  made  absolutely 
free;  and  Uistead  of  trust -controlled  products  bt»ing  made  free,  they  are  afforded 
a  higher  protection  than  they  enjoy  under  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

The  Democratic  promise  Is  that  trust -control  led  articles  should  be  pbu'etl  upon 
the  free  list.  And  vet  in  this  very  bill,  supiwrteil  by  the  almost  solid  Democratic 
vote  In  this  Senate,  we  find  high  protective  duties  for  the  Stet*l  Trust,  the  Beef 
Tmst,  the  Biscuit  Trust,  the  Agriculural  Implement  Trust,  the  Coiil  Trust, 
the  Glass  Trust,  and  the  Oil  Trust. 

Bhery  Democrat  who  votes  for  this  bill  violates  two  solemn  pminises  of  his 

party — 

1.  That  trust-iWitroUed  articles  should  be  plactnl  upon  the  free  list. 
i  That  material  reductions  should  be  ninde  in  necessaries  of  life. 
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The  framers  of  tiiat  platform  no  doubt  had  in  mind  the  fanners  of  tliis 
country  in  the  promise  as  to  material  reduction  in  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  they  recognized  that  so  long  as  a  tariff  upon  competitiTe  products  wis 
necessary  a  benefit  to  the  producer  of  these  products  followed,  and  that  to  desij 
to  the  farmer  the  benefits  following  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  wonld  be  s  dis- 
crimination against  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  support  this  bill,  because  it  is  unjnst. 

You  who  support  it  admit  privately  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  farmer;  that  it 
does  nothing  for  the  consumer ;  that  it  will  increase  the  profits  of  the  tmsts  and 
combinations,  the  real  beneficiaries  of  whatever  tariff  reductions  it  makee. 

But  you  say,  *'  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,''  because  it  takes  off  all  tbe 
tariff  duties  from  some  products. 

I  say  it  Is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Your  first  step  results  In  still  greater  tariff  oppression.  You  should  not  be^o 
tariff  reductions  with  the  farm  products  embraced  in  this  Canadian  agivt>^ 
ment,  the  average  duties  on  which  have  never  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by 
any  consumer  in  the  country. 

The  farmer's  profits  are  small.  Considering  his  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  increased  cost  of  farming,  they  are  smaller  than  they  were  25  years  ap*. 
All  realize  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  letter  ap- 
pointing the  Gounti'y  Life  Commission  that  the  farmer's  "  increase  in  well-beioc 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole,"  and  his  words  at  iLe 
semlcenteimial  of  the  founding  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  United  States: 

There  is  but  one  person  whose  welfare  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  'whole  coootr? 
as  is  that  of  the  wageworker  who  does  manual  labor,  and  that  is  the  tiller  of  the  soU  — 
the  farmer.  If  there  is  one  lesson  taught  by  history,  It  is  that  the  xtermanent  grt^to^^ 
of  any  State  must  ultimately  depend  more  upon  the  character  of  its  country  popniArH  i 
than  upon  anything  else,  mo  growth  of  cities,  no  growth  of  wealth  can  ouiike  up  lor 
loss  in  either  the  number  or  the  character  of  the  farming  population. 

The  manufacturers,  the  commission  men.  the  millers,  the  elevator  men,  th^ 
packers,  all  take  their  profits  out  of  the  farmer's  products  before  they  reach 
the  consumer. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  step  should  be  taken  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tariff 
reductions  should  begin  with  the  excessive  duties  on  manufactured  producT& 
That  is  the  place  to  begin.  That  is  where  the  real  burden  is  to  be  foand.  That 
is  where  you  can  relieve  the  consumer.  • 

Who  are  the  supporters  of  the  Canadian  agreement  In  Congress?  The  Demf- 
crats,  who  believe  in  abolishing  all  protective  duties,  and  the  repre8entati\f9 
of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  who  believe  in  maintaining  a  tariff  wall 
high  enough  to  prohibit  any  competition  from  abroad.  That,  Mr.  President. 
is  the  eombinatiou  which  insures  the  enactment  of  this  Canadian  agreemenc 
Into  law. 

When  you  begin  with  a  removal  of  the  duties  on  the  products  of  agriculture 
and  leave  the  high  rates  on  manufactures  you  increase  the  weight  of  ttie  unff 
burden  on  33,000,000  people,  because  you  make  them  divide  their  market  with 
Canada,  and  thereby  reduce  their  ability  to  bear  the  excessive  burden  od 
manufactured  products,  which  you  leave  untouched. 

I  will  not  join  you  in  doing  this  great  harm  to  agriculture.  We  have  tr 
pay  the  penalty  for  every  wrong  committed.  So  surely  as  the  leaves  Call  ami 
the  winter  follows,  you  will  have  to  settle  for  your  share  in  this  injustice 
to  the  American  farmer. 

It  is  not  alone  the  farmers  of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
the  great  Northwest  who  will  suffer,  but  agriculture  everywhere — the  Eaj=! 
and  South  as  well  as  the  North  and  West  will  feel  the  added  bniden.  Tbe 
farmers  of  the  East  remember  that  the  rapid  development  of  Minnesota,  Nortt 
and  South  Dakota,  indeed,  all  of  that  area  known  as  the  "Old  Northwept." 
resulted  in  abandoned  farms  and  deserted  homes  throughout  New  Kngland 
and  much  of  the  East. 

They  know  that  this  legislation  means  the  same  thing  to  fanners  on  a:! 
the  grain-growing,  stock-raising  lands  in  America  which  have  been  tilled  a 
generation  or  more — to  annex  the  production  of  all  that  vast  area  of  rich  and 
virgin  lands  in  Canada,  extending  for  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  ii<»thw««$ 
beyond  the  boundary,  every  foot  of  It  the  best  and  cheapest  wheat  laiMl  in  aJ 
the  world. 

The  New  England  farmer  accepted  with  patriotic  resignation  the  depresFi'-a 
of  his  markets  by  the  cheaper  production  of  his  American  competitor  In  tlw 
upper  Mississippi  River  Valley.  It  was  hard  to  endure,  but  the  competitioc 
was  within  his  own  country,  and   the  loss  to  his  section  was  the  gain  tc 
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another  portion  of  his  own  country — tlie  gain  of  men  of  his  own  blood,  many 
of  them  his  own  kith  and  Un,  who  were  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation, 
supporting  our  own  Oovemment,  maintaining  by  taxation  our  educational 
system. 

The  Canadian  farmer  has  cheap  land,  Mr.  President  The  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment gives  him  concessions  in  the  nature  of  bounties.  Through  its  low 
preferential  duties  to  Great  Britain,  it  gives  the  Canadian  farmer  a  cheap 
market  in  which  to  buy  his  manufactured  goods.  Even  the  American  manu- 
facturer  has  always  sold  his  manufactures  at  a  lower  price  in  Canada  than 
to  our  own  people ;  and  now  President  Taft  proposes  an  agreement  with  Canada 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  Canadian  farmer  can  sell  bis  products  in  the 
American  market  and  take  his  money  home  and  buy  his  supplies  in  the  low- 
priced  Canadian  market,  while  the  American  farmer  must  meet  this  comiietition 
on  what  he  sells  and  must  buy  his  manufactures  under  the  high  protection 
duties  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  law. 

Mr.  President,  agriculture  has  ne\er  had  its  fair  share.  The  farmer  has 
beoi  made  the  pack  horse  in  the  march  of  our  national  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  protecting  arm  of  the  Government  about  them 
for  a  hundred  years,  the  manufacturing  industries  have  been  made  masters 
of  our  markets  by  legislation. 

Granted  a  kingdom  out  of  the  public  domain,  the  railroad,  a  natural  monopoly, 
has  been  allowed  to  take  toll  without  limit  from  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

And  the  banking  interests  have  never  had  to  cool  their  heels  in  the  outer 
corridors  of  the  National  Capitol  while  waiting  to  reach  an  early  and  satis- 
factory understanding  with  Congress  as  to  what  they  wanted. 

But  agriculture — let  Prof.  Bailey,  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  (Col- 
lege ;  Henry  Wallace,  of  the  Iowa  Farmer ;  President  Butterfleld,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College;  GifFord  Pinchot;  Walter  H.  Page,  of  the  World's 
Work ;  C.  8.  Barrett,  of  Georgia ;  and  W.  A.  Beard,  of  California,  constituting 
the  Roosevelt  Country  Life  Commission — ^let  them  speak  for  the  farmer.  I 
quote  from  their  report: 

Notwithstanding  an  almost  anlversal  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  agrlcnltnre  to 
tb«  oialntenance  of  our  people,  there  la,  nevertheless,  t  wiaeepread  disregard  of  the 
rlgbts  of  tbe  men  who  own  and  work  the  land.  •  •  •  Agrlcaltnre  is  not  commer- 
dally  aa  profitable  as  it  la  entitled  to  be  for  tbe  labor  and  energy  which  the  farmer 
ezpenda  and  the  rlaka  that  he  aaamnea.  •  •  •  The  farmer  la  almost  neoeaaarlly 
handicapped  In  tbe  development  of  his  hnBlneas  because  his  capital  is  small  and  tbe 
volume  of  his  tranaactlona  limited,  and  he  usually  stands  practically  alone  against 
organised  interests. 

In  his  letter  naming  the  Country  Life  Commission,  President  Roosevelt  said : 

No  nation  has  ever  achieved  permanent  greatness  unless  this  greatness  was  based  on 
the  well-being  of  the  great  farmer  class,  the  men  who  live  on  the  soil;  for  It  is  upon 
tlielr  welfare,  material  and  moral,  that  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  ultimately 
rests. 

In  its  report  the  Country  Life  Commission  said : 

We  need,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  people,  to  recognise  the  necessary  rights  of  the  indt* 
vldnal  farmer  to  the  use  of  the  native  resources  and  agencies  that  go  with  the  utilisa- 
tion of  agricultural  lands  and  to  protect  him  from  hindrance  and  encroachment  In  the 
normal  development  of  his  business.  If  the  farmer  suffers  because  bis  business  is  small. 
Isolated,  and  unsyndlcated,  then  it  la  the  part  of  government  to  see  that  he  has  a 
natural  opportunity  among  his  fellows  and  a  square  deal. 

Yon  Democrats  have  joined  with  the  President  and  the  standpat  high-tariff 
Repabllcans  to  strike  the  farmer  the  first  blow. 

You  Democrats  have  always  contended  that  the  farmer*8  duties  did  not 
eohance  the  price  of  agricultural  products.  Then  why  single  him  out  for  the 
first  assault?  He  has  never  abused  the  small  protection  given  him  by  forming 
unlawful  combinations  to  enhance  prices.  Then  why,  I  ask,  do  you  Democrats 
unite  with  the  Taft  administration  to  make  the  farmer  suffer  the  first  cut? 

You  do  not  stop  with  a  cut  in  his  duties.  You  push  him  dear  to  the  wall. 
You  are  more  tender  and  considerate  of  the  Woolen  Trust  than  the  farmer. 
YoQ  merely  threaten  woolen  manufactures  with  reductions  in  duties.  You  cut 
the  fanner  to  the  bone  at  one  slash. 

You  wipe  out  his  duties  altogether.  You  subject  him  to  free-trade  competi- 
tion with  his  most  dangerous  competitor. 

You  can  not  claim  that  his  duties  do  him  no  good,  and  hence  that  you  are 
deprtyiiOig  him  of  nothing.    You  know  better. 

The  testimony  is  overwhelming  that  the  duties  upon  farm  products  are  pro* 
tectlve  as  against  similar  products  from  Canada.    That  is  why  Canada  wants 
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free  admisBion  to  our  markets  of  farm  products.  That  is  the  trading:  stock  oo 
which  the  President  negotiated  this  agreement. 

If  direct  evidence  were  needed  to  prove  the  value  of  these  protective  datles 
to  the  American  farmer,  it  is  at  hand. 

Randolph  A.  Wilkinson,  a  farmer  of  Minnesota,  testified  to  the  fact — 

That  tbe  Duluth  market  has  averaged  from  6  to  15  cents  per  bushel  during  tlmt  flfc 
years  more  for  our  No.  1  northern  wheat  in  Duluth  than  the  Canadian  NoTl  aortlicn 
has  brought  in  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lyon,  of  South  Dakota,  a  farmer,  testified : 

The  average  price  paid  for  barley  at  Portal,  N.  Dak.,  on  January  9  and  10,  1011,  was 
63  cents ;  at  North  Portal,  just  over  the  Canadian  line,  the  price  was  35  cents  a  bnsbei, 
a  difference  in  our  favor  of  28  cents  a  bushel.  At  the  same  time  there  waa  aa  average 
difference  in  our  favor  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  flax. 

R.  T.  Kingman,  of  North  Dakota,  testified  as  follows : 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  and  are  having  to-day  a  premium  on  cor  wheat  orv 
Canadian  wheat  of  approximately  10  cents  a  bushel.  Our  wheat  has  averaged  la  tbe 
last  six  or  seven  years  about  10  cents  over  the  Canadian  price. 

J.  M.  Devine,  of  North  Dakota,  a  farmer,  testified  as  to  prices.  He  also  cited 
Portal  prices,  because  it  is  a  town  built  on  the  line  dividing  our  conntry  from 
Canada,  and  offers  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon  prices: 

Flax  was  sold  at  Portal  during  the  month  of  December  on  the  Canadian  side  at  $1.89. 
on  the  American  side  at  $2.34.  I  might  say  now,  because  Portal  is  a  town  Jost  beyood 
where  I  live,  that  my  barley  on  the  Canadian  side  sold  for  S3  cents  for  that  month.  On 
the  American  side  it  sold  for  65  cents — 32  cents  difference.  Wheat  for  that  month  of 
this  year  sold  on  the  Canadian  side  for  74  cents,  on  the  American  side  for  09  cents — 25 
cents  difference. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite  further  testimony  upon  tills  point  The  report 
Chairman  Underwood,  of  the  CSommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  submitted  to 
accompany  the  farmers*  free-list  bill  recognizes  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  lop- 
sided reciprocity  bill  upon  the  prices  of  farm  products.  I  quote  the  following 
from  that  report : 

In  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  cattle  and  all  other  lire  stock.  Including  swlc** 
sheep,  and  lambs,  and  lilcewise  wheat,  rve,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  and  com,  are  placed 
on  toe  free  list.  With  the  removal  of  duties  on  imports  of  these  articles  from  tbe  only 
country  from  which  real  competition  could  be  expected,  our  farmers  are  openly  ma4 
avowedly  placed  In  a  free  market  as  to  foodstuffs  and  rood  products  in  the  forms  ta 
which  they  leave  the  farm. 

On  these  crops  alone,  and  limited  to  the  three  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  if  the  American  farmer's  price  falls  under  the  competlttoo  to 
the  level  of  the  Canadian  price,  it  will  mean  to  the  farmers  of  these  three 
States  a  loss  of  not  less  than  $40,000,000  annually. 

You  who  support  this  sham  reciprocity  would  not  think  of  subjecting  manu- 
facturers to  the  drastic  treatment  which  you  administer  to  agriculture.  Tol 
would  not  dare  to  demoralize  the  business  of  this  country  by  plunging  at  once 
from  high  protection  to  absolute  free  trade  and  fiooding  our  markets  with  low- 
priced  foreign  manufactures.  You  would  fear  panics,  lockouts,  bread  linear 
and  labor  riots. 

But  you  think  the  farmer  can  not  abandon  his  farm;  that  he  must  go  oc 
producing,  no  matter  how  low  the  price  level  of  his  products;  that  he  ba> 
always  been  patient  and  conservative  and  slow  to  strike  back. 

You  think  it  safe  to  try  It  on  the  farmer,  and  so  you  Democrats  combine  with 
the  President  and  the  standpat  Republicans,  representing  high-tariff  mannfsc- 
turing  interests,  and  remove  at  one  stroke  all  the  protection  which  the  farmer 
has  against  his  principal  competitor. 

You  will  not  even  consent  to  amend  this  bill  so  as  to  make  it  a  little  more  Jox 
to  the  American  farmer. 

You  voted  against  the  Cummins  amendment  to  let  in  free  certain  manuikc- 
tured  products  from  Canada.  You  voted  against  the  Bristow  amendment  tr 
attach  to  this  bill  reductions  in  duties  on  sugar.  You  voted  against  the  Cqhh 
mins  amendment  to  reduce  duties  on  the  steel  schedule  40  per  cent.  Yon  wil 
vote  against  my  amendment  to  the  woolen  schedule  reduciug  the  duties  3S  per 
cent.  You  will  vote  against  the  amendment  which  I  shall  offer  to  the  cotton 
schedule  reducing  the  duties  47  per  cent.  You  will  vote  against  every  amead- 
ment  to  couple  with  this  Canadian  reciprocity  proposition  tariff  rednetioo^ 
which  would  make  it  in  some  degree  less  hard  and  less  burdensome  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

You  do  it  on  the  pretext  that  it  will  jeopardize  the  bill  to  adopt  theee 
ments.    That,  I  say,  is  but  a  pretext. 
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Yoo  desire  the  tariff  as  an  issue  for  the  next  presidential  camiwlgn.  It  is 
common  talk  on  this  floor  between  Senators  privately  that  that  is  what  is 
behind  the  voting  down  of  the  amendment  to  couple  tariff  redactions  with 
this  proposition.  Yon  know  that  the  President  would  not  veto  this  Canadian 
reciprocity  proposition  if  the  wool  bill  was  attached  to  it  You  know  that  he  has 
become  enamored  of  this  so-called  Canadian  reciprocity.  He  Is  led  to  believe, 
after  running  the  entire  gamut,  that  he  has  struck  at  last  a  popular  chord.  It  Is 
the  one  thing  upon  which  he  relies  in  some  measure  to  restore  his  administra- 
tion to  favor.  He  counts  upon  this  bill  being  accepted  in  place  of  the  reduction 
of  duties  promised  in  the  platform  and  in  the  preelection  speeches  of  1908. 
Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  abandon  reciprocity.  It  is  not  the  fear  that  reci- 
procity would  be  defeated  if  there  was  attached  to  this  bill  a  revision  down- 
ward of  the  woolen  schedule  or  the  cotton  schedule  or  the  steel  schedule  or  the 
sugar  schedule  or  any  of  those  schedules  which  Impose  excessive  and  unjust 
burdens  upon  the  farmers  and  all  other  consumers  that  has  brought  about  the 
combination  which  has  and  will  defeat  every  amendment,  but  It  is  the  hope 
that  by  so  doing  the  tariff  may  be  kept  as  a  live  issue  In  the  campaign  of  1012. 

But,  Mr.  Preeidoit,  though  it  may  not  be  admitted  on  the  record,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  will  know  what  construction  to  put  upon  the  course  taken  by 
the  Democratic  Party  on  this  floor  In  voting  down  these  amendments  upon  a  bill 
that  was  sure  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  thus  denying  to  an  over- 
burdened public  some  relief  from  the  excessive  duties  imposed  by  the  outra* 
geous  Aldrich  tariff  law. 

I  say  that  nothing  could  tempt  the  President  to  abandon  reciprocity.  It  has 
been  accepted  by  the  public  because  it  has  been  misrepresented  to  the  public  as 
signifying  tariff  reductions  of  advantage  and  benefit  to  the  consumers.  It  is 
expected  In  some  quarters,  Mr.  President,  that  that  idea  will  continue  to  pre- 
vail long  enough  to  tide  over  the  coming  election. 

So  any  appreciation  that  the  President  would  veto  this  reciprocity  bill  if  It 
were  amended  with  the  revision  of  the  woolen  schedule,  for  example,  added  to 
it  is  preposterous.  You  might  as  well  exi)eot  a  drowning  man  to  relinquish  his 
hold  on  what  he  believes  to  be  a  life-preserver,  even  though  it  shall  later  prove 
to  be  a  millstone  about  his  neck. 

So,  Mr.  President,  upon  the  Democratic  Party,  which  contends  that  it  stands 
for  tariff  revision,  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  failure  to  secure  it  at  this  seb 
slon  if  it  votes  down  the  amendments  to  the  reciporocity  bill  and  then,  in  order 
to  make  a  record,  votes  tariff  reductions  in  separate  bills,  and  the  President 
vetoes  those  measures.  You  will  have  to  face  every  day  and  every  hour  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  next  campaign  the  responsibility  for  leaving  the 
tariff  burdens  upon  the  American  people.  You  will  have  it  put  up  to  you  from 
every  platform  that  you  threw  away  the  opi)ortunity  to  have  coupled  with  the 
bill  which  the  administration  was  bound  to  approve  tariff  reductions  to  take  off 
some  of  the  burdens  from  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consumed  more  time  than  I  expected,  and  I  apologize  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Smith!. 


APPENDIX. 

RBCIPROCITT. 

Reciprocity  Is  another  form  of  tariff  reviBion  which  has  been  sugsested  at  Tarloaa  times 
by  Tarious  people  and  by  people  belonging  to  Tarious  political  parnes.  It  was  suggested 
by  President  Arthur,  James  G.  Blaine,  and  William  McKlnlej ;  was  put  into  operation  in 
tne  McKlnley  tariff  law;  was  destroyed  by  the  Democratic  Wllson-Oorman  tariff  law; 
and  BOW  the  Democratic  Par^  is  charging  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  not  willing  to 
glTe  the  country  "  genuine  reciprocity." 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  legislation  which  haye  t>een  designated  as  reciprocity 
l^slation.  The  first  of  these  was  enacted  by  the  Democratic  Party  tn  1864,  taking 
effect  In  1855.  It  was  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  provided  that  certain  articles, 
the  growth  or  produce  of  Canada  or  the  United  States,  should  be  admitted  into  each 
country,  respectively,  free  of  duty.  These  were  articles  of  common  production  In  the 
two  conntrlss,  and  included  grain,  flour,  animals  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  smoked,  and  salted 
meats,  cotton,  seeds,  yegetables.  faults,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  hides,  furs,  stone,  slate,  butter, 
cheese,  tallow,  lard.  ores,  coal,  pitch,  turpentfne.  asoes.  timber,  lumber,  flax,  hemp,  tobacoD. 
and  rags.  These  were  all.  with  the  single  exception  of  cotton,  articles  of  mutual  pro- 
dnctloii,  and  Democratic  reciprocity  simply  prorlded  for  free  trade  In  these  competing 
articles.  Under  that  treaty,  which  went  into  effect  March  16.  1856.  and  terminated 
March  17.  1866,  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  fell  from  $27,741,808  in  the 
flscft]  year  1866  to  $23,439,116  In  the  fiscal  year  1866.  a  reduction  in  our  exports  to 
^^«f^  of  over  $4,000,000  daring  this  period  of  Democratic  reciprocity,  while  imports 
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into  the  United  States  from  Canada  increased  from  $15,118,289  In  1855  to  S48L1S3^99 
In  1866,  an  increase  of  $38,000,000.  In  our  trade  with  all  other  oonntrles  dnriBc  that 
same  period  our  Imports  increased  60  per  cent  while  those  from  Canada  wer«  Increaaioff 
220  per  cent,  and  our  exports  to  all  other  countries  increased  70  per  cent  while  those  to 
Canada  under  this  reciprocity  were  decreasing  16  per  cent.  It  was  simply  free  trade  ta 
articles  of  common  production  and  with  no  harrier  to  protect  the  domestic  prodneer — the 
result  being  a  much  greater  Increase  in  our  imjiorts  from  Canada  than  in  those  from  otb«r 
countries,  and  a  decrease  of  exports  to  that  country  while  to  other  countriee  exports  were 
increasing. 

A  latOT  form  of  reciprocity  with  which  the  country  has  had  experience  Is  tllnstrated 
by  the  plan  formulated  in  the  McKinley  tarilf  law  and  expressed  oy  William  McKlBley 
in  his  much-quoted  speech  at  Buffalo,  in  which  he  said :  "  By  sensible  trade  arrmnganeDtB 
which  will  not  interrupt  our  home  production  we  shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  in- 
creasing surplus.  «  •  «  We  should  take  from  our  customers  such  of  their  products 
as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor.  *  *  *  If  perchance  some 
of  our  tariffs  are  no  longer  needed  for  revenue  or  to  encourage  and  protect  our  indca> 
tries  at  home,  why  should  they  not  be  employed  to  extend  and  promote  our  marketi 
abroad?" 

To  purchase  from  our  neighbor  "  such  of  their  products  as  we  can  use  without  taara 
to  our  industries  and  labor  " — in  other  words,  such  of  their  products  as  are  not  produced 
by  our  own  labor — and  obtain  in  exchange  markets  for  the  class  of  merchandiie  whict 
we  desire  to  sell  and  which  the  countries  in  question  require  for  their  own  ose,  differs 
materially  from  the  reciprocity  of  1855-56,  which  was  merely  free  trade  in  articles  of 
mutual  production,  articles  which  when  imported  compete  with  the  home  producer.  The 
chief  classes  of  products  which  we  do  not  produce  in  the  United  States  are  tropical  asd 
subtropical.  We  import  about  $400,000,000  worth  of  tropical  and  subtropical  prodoctB 
eyery  year — more  than  a  million  dollars*  worth  for  eyerv  day  in  the  year,  mdodinc  Suo- 
days  and  holidays.    These  articles  we  do  not  produce  m  the  United  States  In  ssuBd^at 

Sian titles  for  home  requirements.  They  include  rubber,  hemp,  sisal*  Jute,  raw  si!k. 
gyptian  cotton,  and  otner  articles  used  in  manufacturing,  and  coffee,  cocoa,  tern,  spicfA. 
olives,  bananas,  and  sugar,  used  as  food  and  drink.  These  classes  of  articles  are  of  tb« 
class  which  *'  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  industries  and  labor."  Sugar  Is  tbe  only 
article  in  this  list  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  present  time  tbe  home  pr-v 
duction  of  sugar  is  only  sufficient  to  supply  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  home  consaisp> 
tion.  The  countries  which  produce  these  tropical  and  subtropical  articles  are  not  mano- 
facturing  countries,  nor  are  they  large  producers  of  those  great  staples  of  food — floar. 
wheat,  com,  and  meats.  As  a  consequence,  thev  require  the  very  classes  of  srtlcies 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  to  sell. 

BBCtPROCITY  TSBATIBS   UNDEB  THB   M'KINLBT  LAW. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  reciprocity  treaties  were  made  by  President  Hanisoa  wiTh 
the  Governments  of  Brazil,  British  Guiana,  Salvador,  Nicaragua.  Honduras.  Gaatems'i. 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  countries  governing  the  British  West  Indies  and  Porto  Rico  ari 
Cuba.  These  treaties  provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  foodstuffs  and  mannfactnr^ 
from  the  United  States  entering  the  countries  and  Islands  in  question  In  exchange  for  t"? 
free  importation  of  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  hides  into  the  United  States,  as  prorlaed  aod«r 
the  general  terms  of  the  McKinley  Act.  The  result  of  those  treaties  with  this  gric; 
of  tropical  countries,  producing  the  class  of  articles  which  the  United  States  reqnircf 
and  does  not  produce  in  suffident  quantities  at  home,  was  that  our  exports  to  tb<c>«* 
countries  and  islands  increased  26  per  cent  and  our  imports  from  them  Increased  2$ 
per  cent  between  1890,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  18M.  tbf 
year  in  which  it  was  repealed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Democratic  President,  s=4 
reciprocity  thus  destroyed.  During  that  same  period  our  exports  to  all  other  coontriffl 
than  those  above  named  increased  3  per  cent  and  our  imports  from  them  decreased  2T 
per  cent. 

THE   HAWAIIAN   RBCIPBOCITT  TBBATT. 

Another  example  of  reciprocity,  that  with  countries  producing  the  class  of  artk*.<« 
which  we  require  and  Importing  the  class  which  we  produce  and  desire  to  export,  was  t^ 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  That  treaty  went  Into  effect  September  $. 
1876,  and  terminated  April  30,  1900.  During  that  period  of  the  existence  of  that  azr^" 
ment  our  exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  grew  from  $779,257  in  the  fiscal  year  ISTk  ^^ 
$13,509,148  in  the  fiscal  year  1900,  while  imports  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  noo<v  =- 
peting  articles  demanded  by  our  markets — tropical  products — Increased  from  $1,227,101  2 
1876  to  $20,707,903  in  1906.  Thus  by  taking  from  this  tropical  country — Ha  wait— 1:^ 
production  of  articles  which  we  must  import  from  some  part  of  the  world,  we  built  up  -i 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  market  for  our  merchandise  17  times  as  large  as  In  1876. 

■■GXPSOCITT. 

The  statements  and  tables  which  follow  show  in  concise  terms  the  experience  of  t^« 
United  States  with  reciprocity.  The  principal  treaties  and  agreements  of  the  Vtiir^ 
States  with  other  countries  were,  first,  that  with  the  British  North  American  poasesslt  zs. 
from  1855  to  1866 ;  second,  that  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  1876  to  19o0,  tbe  dit« 
of  annexation ;  third,  the  series  of  agreements  made  under  the  tariff  act  of  1S90  and  c<  -^ 
tinning  in  force  until  terminated  by  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894;  fourth,  redorocnl  af*<r«^ 
ments  with  certain  European  countries  made  under  the  act  of  1897 :  and,  fifth,  the  r**  -- 

Srocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  takine  effect  in  December,  190S,  and  still  In  operation.  Ttf 
etails  of  the  agreemnts  with  tnese  various  countries  and  under  these  varlons  act?  t^ 
stated  below,  and  in  the  accompanying  tables  is  shown  the  commerce  with  each  of  r^' 
countries  in  question  covering  toe  years  immediately  prior  to  that  In  which  tbe  tmrr 
took  effect  and  continuing  to  the  end  of  its  operation  or  to  the  present  time  In  the  caj 
of  those  still  in  force.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  trade  with  Canada,  whose  prodn-: 
are  similar  to  our  own,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  that  coontry  made  '■■'•' 
slight  increase  during  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  but  have  grown  rapidly  since  Its  trr:^." 
nation.  In  the  case  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  exports  thereto  grew  rapidly  ondcr  t^ 
treaty  and  have  grown  with  equal  rapidity  since  annexation,  which  made  permanent  t^* 
freedom  of  interchange  between  that  section  producing  tropical  products  required  by  tf 
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United  States  nnd  reqnlring  products  of  tbe  Temperate  Zone  and  of  manufacturing  Indu^ 
tries  iraeh  as  those  which  the  United  States  has  to  sell.  In  the  countries  with  whlcl^ 
reciprocity  agreement»  were  made  under  the  act  of  189Q,  In  nearly  all  cases  tropical  at 
■ttbtroplcal  countries,  the  exports  thereto  showed  marked  aalns  during  the  existence  of  th* 
reciprocity  treaties.  In  the  case  of  the  European  countries  with  which  reciprocity  agree* 
ments  were  made  under  the  act  of  1697,  the  growth  In  the  trade,  while  steady,  seems  to 
hare  been  little  affected  by  these  agreements,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaties,  affected  cOmparatlyely  few  articles. 

In  the  trade  with  Cuba  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1908  there  has  been  a  marked 
growth  In  both  Imports  from  and  exports  to  that  Island,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  table 
showing  trade  with  Cuba  from  1880  to  1008.  Tbe  relations  with  that  island,  both  com- 
mercial and  otherwise,  have  been  so  varied  during  the  last  20  years  as  to  render  inter- 
esting and  Important  this  statement  of  our  trade  therewith  during  that  period  and  in  the^ 
years  Immediately  preceding.  Under  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  McKlniey  Tariff  Act  aix 
agreement  was  made  In  June,  1891.  with  Spain,  relative  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  by 
which  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  were  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty^ 
and  In  exchange  for  that  privilege  salted  meats,  fish,  lard,  woods  for  cooperage  and 
manufactured  Into  doors  and  frames,  wagons,  cars,  sewlxig  machines,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  and  numerous  other  articles  from  the  united  States  were  sdmitted  free  of  duty 
Into  Cuba ;  also  that  corn,  corn  meal,  wheat,  flour,  and  other  articles  should  be  admitted, 
at  reduced  rates  of  duty.  This  agreement  remained  In  force  from  September  1,  1801,  ta 
August  27,  1804.  From  the  latter  date  until  the  United  States  assumed  control  of  Cuba 
in  1898  no  special  agreements  or  relations  affected  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
that  Island.  American  occupation  of  Cuba  continued  from  January  1,  1899,  at  which 
date  the  Spanish  evacuated  the  island  and  relinquished  sovereignty,  to  May  20,  1902. 
On  December  27,  lOOH.  became  effective  the  present  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  undev 
which  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  Is  made  In  the  rates  of  duty  collected  on  all  merchandise^ 
from  Cuba  entering  tbe  United  States :  and  In  turn  for  that  concession  the  Cuban  rates 
of  duty  on  articles  from  the  United  States  entering  tl^at  island  are  reduced  2S  per  cent 
on  machinery  and  nuraeroui*  other  articles,  30  per  cent  on  certain  articles,  40  per  cent  oik 
still  other  ttrtlclc8,  and  20  per  cent  on  other  articles  not  Included  In  the  above  classes  or 
In  the  free  list. 

BBCirROCITT  TRIL&TICS   AND  AltK CEMENTS  BLTWEEN  T>IR   I'NirCO  STATFS  AKD   FOBRION  COCK<» 

TBIB8    SINCE    1860. 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  and  agreements  which  have  been  tm 
force  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  nlnce  1850.  Tables  are  also 
appended  exhibiting  our  trade  with  those  countries  before,  during,  and  after  the  period 
covered  by  the  treaties : 

Reciprocity  treaties  and  aprffmcntft. 


Countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties 
and  sgreements  have  been  made. 


Britlih  North  American  possessions  (treaty). 

Hawaiian  Islands  (treaty) 

BnsUOvreement) 

Santo  Domingo  (agreement) 

Great  Britain: 

Barbados  (agreement) 

Jamaica  (agreement) 

Leeward  Idands  (agrpement) 

Trinidad  (including  Tobago)  (agreement) 

Windward  Islands  (excepting  Granada) 
(agreement). 

Britah  Guiana  (agreement) 

Salvador  (agreement) 

NiearMua  (agreement) 

Honduras  (agreement) 

Guatemala  (agreement) 

Spain,  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  (agreement). 

Bwltierland  (tieatv  of  IMO) 

Austria-Hungary  (agreement) 

Pranos  (agreement) 


Signed— 


June  5, 18M. 
Jan.  30, 1875. 
Jan.  31, 1801. 
June  4, 1801 . 

Feb.  1. 1802. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Took  eflect-> 


Terminated— 


liar.  16, 1855 '  liar.  17. 1860. 

Sept  0,1876 j  Apr.  30,  lOOa 

Apr.  1,1801 

Sept  1, 1801 


Feb.  1.1802. 
do , 

do 

do , 

do , 


do 

Dee.  30, 1801. 
Mar.  11.1802. 
Apr.  20, 1802. 
Dec.  30, 1801. 
June  16. 1801 . 


Germany  (agreement) . 


May  25. 1802. 

May  2S.  1W8. 
(Jan.  30.1  (i92.. 
{  Julv  10. 1000. . 


PortngBl  and  A  cores  and  Madeira  Islands 
(agreement). 

Italy  (agreement) 

Com  (agreement) 


May  22. 1000. 

Feb.  8. 1000  . 
Dec.  17. 1003. 


Apr.  1.1802 

Feb.  1, 1802(provlBknia]).. 

Mar.  12, 1802 

May  2.'>.  1802  (provisional). 

May30.1«02 

Sept  1. 1801  (provisional). 

Junel,180S» 

May  26, 1802 

June  1.1808 

Feb.  1,1892 

July  13.  1000 

July  1.1008 

June  12. 1000 


I 


July  18.  lOOO. 
Dec.  27. 1008. 


Aug.  27, 1804 


Mar.  23, 1000. 

Aug.  37. 180< 
StiUfai  lores. 
Aug.  24, 1804. 
Still  In  Ibroa. 

DOl 

Do. 

Da 
Da 


*  Under  "mos^tevored-nation"  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1850.  proelaimed  Nov.  0, 1855. 


There  have  been  four  distinct  experiences  with  reciprocity  in  tbe  trade  relations  of  tbe 
United  States: 

(1)  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  existing  from  18fi6  to  1866.  The  treaty  af- 
fected Imports  from  Canada  East  and  Canada  West,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  but  did  not  affect  lmporti»  from  British  Columbia  and  New- 
foundland. 

(2)  Tbe  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Hawaiian  Government,  existing  from  1876  to  1900. 
(8)  Tbe  serlee  of  treaties  framed  under  the  McKlniey  Tariff  Act  of  1890  with  BrastI ; 

Dommlcan  Republic.  Spain   (for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  .  In   1891 ;  and  with  Germany* 
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United  Kingdom  (for  British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana).  Nlcarasna,  Salyador,  Atis- 
trla-Hungary,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala  in  1892.  These  continued  In  ezlsteiiee  imtll  the 
passage  of  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act,  August  27   1894. 

(4)  The  reciprocal  agreements  of  1900  with  Germany,  France,  Portugal,  mud  Itmlj,  itfll 
in  operation. 

(5)  The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba,  framed  and  ratified  in  1903,  and  taking  effect 
December  27,  1903. 

The  detailed  proylslons  of  these  various  reciprocity  treaties  may  he  briefly  described  is 
general  terms  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  into  tbe  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  the  free  admission  Into  Canada  from  the  United  States,  of 
breadstuffs,  provisions,  live  animals,  fruits,  fish,  poultry,  hides  and  skins,  fars,  stone,  orev 
and  metals,  timber  and  lumber,  unmanufactured  cotton,  flax  and  hemp,  unmanoflactared 
tobacco — the  list  of  articles  being  Identical  for  each  country. 

(2)  The  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  other  of  the  principal  tropical  productions  of  the  Islands, 
and  for  the  free  admission  into  the  islands  of  breadstuffs,  provisions,  manofactorcs,  and 
general  merchandise  from  the  United  States. 

(3)  In  the  group  of  treaties  made  in  tbe  years  1891  and  1892.  under  the  act  of  1890,  tb« 
provisions  were  briefly  as  follows : 

With  Brazil  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  into  the  United  States  ttcm 
Brazil  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides,  and  the  free  admission  into  Braxll  from  th« 
United  States  of  breadstuffs,  pork,  fish,  cottonseed  oil,  coal,  agricultural  implements,  ma- 
chinery for  mining  and  manufacturing,  mechanical  tools,  material  for  railway  constmc- 
tlon,  and  numerous  other  articles  the  product  of  the  United  States;  also  for  a  25  por 
cent  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  certain  other  articles.  Including  provtsloiUL  manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel,  leather,  lumber,  furniture,  wagons  and  carnages,  and  masD- 
Tactures  of  rubber. 

With  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  Into  the  Fnlttd 
States  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides,  and  the  admlssl<n 
to  the  islands  from  the  United  States,  free  of  duty,  of  salted  meats,  fish,  Iard«  woods  f<>r 
cooperage  and  manufactured  into  doors,  frames,  etc..  wagons  and  carts,  cars  for  rallvar^ 
sewing  machines,  manufactures  of  Iron  and  steel,  oats  and  forage,  and  nomerons  otb^r 
articles  the  product  of  the  United  States ;  also  com  and  meal  at  25  cents  per  hnndrM 
kilograms,  wheat  at  30  cents  per  hundred  kilograms,  flour  at  $1  per  hundred  kllogramfi ; 
also  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  numerous  other  articles,  especially  manu- 
factures. 

With  British  West  Indies  the  treaty  provided  for  the  free  admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  from  the  Islands,  and  the  free  admission  into 
the  Islands  from  the  United  States  of  live  animals,  canned  or  dried  beef,  fish,  eggs,  dtis 
chlnery  for  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  mining;  carts  and  wagons,  wire,  railway  materia! 
and  locomotives,  fertill?:ers,  fruits,  sewing  machines,  and  a  large  number  of  mannfactur<>^ : 
also  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  In  tbe  rates  of  duty  on  beef  and  pork,  salted.  SDd  prn- 
visions,  and  of  50  per  cent  on  bacon  and  hams.  lard,  bread  and  biscuits,  boots  and  sbo^^^ 
shocks  and  staves,  and  other  articles. 

With  the  Dominican  Republic  and  British  Guiana,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Goite- 
mala  the  provisions  were  similar  to  those  with  the  West  Indies. 

With  Germany  the  treaty  provided  for  tbe  free  admission  Into  the  United  States  f* 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  from  Germany,  and  the  free  admission  into  Germ^nT 
from  tbe  United  States  of  bran.  flax,  feathers,  hides  and  skins,  tan  bark;  also  a  Ur^> 
list  of  articles  at  a  fixed  rate  of  duty,  but  In  all  cases  below  the  regular  tariff  rates — 1^.-> 
list  Including  breadstuffs.  luml)er.  provisions,  live  animals,  fruits,  and  certain  msci: 
factures. 

The  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  was  similar  In  general  characteristics  to  that  with 
Germany. 

(4)  The  reciprocal  agreements  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
Portugal,  Germany,  and  Italy,  respectively,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

France :  The  United  States  reduces  the  rate  of  duty  on  crude  tartar  from  Prance  to  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  brandies  or  other  spirits  to  $1.75  per  gallon;  also  a  redncTj-n 
on  still  wines  and  vermuth  and  on  paintings  to  15  per  cent  aa  valorem;  while  tbe  Pm  i 
Government  gives  Its  minimum  tariff  rates  to  canned  meats,  table  fruits,  dried  fmrv 
lard,  manufactured  and  prepared  pork  meats,  hops,  paving  blocks,  staves,  and  Iocs  iz«(2 
sawed  or  squared  timber  and  lumber  from  the  United  States. 

Germany :  The  United  States  gives  the  same  tariff  rates  as  those  named  hi  the  trtatr 
with  France  on  tartar,  brandies,  still  wines,  and  paintings,  and  the  German  Oovema»<*r** 
elves  to  the  United  States  the  same  tariff  rates  as  those  given  to  Belgium.  Italy,  AostH*- 
Hupgary,  Roamanla,  Russia,  and  Switzerland  during  the  existence  of  the  present  tsri? 
treaties  with  them,  and  annuls  Its  regulations  regarding  dried  fruits  from  the  rn!t«>d 
States,  providing  In  their  stead  a  system  of  inspection  on  account  of  the  San  Jose  scale 

Portugal :  The  reduction  on  crude  tartar,  brandies,  wines,  and  paintings  accorded  tc 
Germany  and  France  are  given  by  the  United  States  to  Portugal,  and  the  Portogu^^^ 
Government  gives  to  the  iJnlted  States  as  low  rates  of  duty  as  those  accorded  to  art 
other  country,  except  Spain  and  Brazil,  on  breadstuffs,  lard,  mineral  oils,  sgrlcnltrin.' 
Implements,  and  certain  machinery  for  manufacturing. 

Italy :  The  above-named  rates  with  reference  to  tartar,  brandies,  still  wines,  and  psirt- 
Ings  are  given  by  the  United  States,  and  a  reduction  Is  made  by  the  Italian  Goveram^st 
•on  Imports  of  cottonseed  oil,  fish  machinery  scientific  instruments,  fertilizers,  and  skins 

(5)  The  treaty  with  Cuba,  which  went  into  operation  December  27,  1903,  gives  a  rf^ 
ductlon  of  20  per  cent  duty  on  all  dutiable  articles  from  Cuba  entering  the  United  State* 
and  a  reduction  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent  on  articles  from  the  United  States  enter- 
ing Cuba. 
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Counlnu  with  which  reciprocity  agnemente  vnre  made  tindfT  act  of  1890 — CoDtiuoed. 
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Commerce  between  the  United  Btatet  and  Canada,  ISSO  to  2998. 
[Official  Bfitna  from  Bnmn  of  Statlitlei.] 
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I  FMiod  ot  nrlproral  tmk. 

Mr.  auiTH  of  Mtcblfnn.  Mr.  Presideat  I  am  not  so  vain  na  to  believe  that  an; 
words  of  mine  can  at  ttila  Ume  awerve  Diy  colleniriefl  from  tbelr  apparent  parpoae 
to  enHct  tlilH  bill  Into  law.  Tbe  most  1  con  hope  to  do  la  to  fumlab  aome  reasons 
for  the  opposition  to  this  unfortunate  arnmm-meut  wblcb  at  b«st  I  can  only 
feebly  ei  press. 

We  are  nearlng  tbe  end  of  a  most  animated  and  Interentlng  dlscnsslon  afFectlng 
the  polle;  of  tbe  Oovemment  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  conntry  for 
many  years  to  come.  Wbother  nur  counw  has  been  wisely  chosen  and  our  chart 
carefully  exaniloei],  each  Senator  must  answer  for  himself  nnd  hiatory  truthfully 
attest  tbe  folly  or  the  wiadoni  of  bis  course. 
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It  is  no  ordinary  situation  which  we  confront,  and  the  public  servant 
regards  the  present  crisis  lightly  is  neither  a  safe  guide  nor  a  true  philo8optier» 
and  I  am  sorry,  indeed,  to  find  myself  out  of  accord  with  my  honored  ooUeagoe 
[Mr.  TownsendL  whose  judgment  I  highly  respect.  With  a  divided  public  senti- 
ment in  the  State  we  represent,  I  find  comfort  in  my  perplexity  in  the  words 
of  Edmund  Burke  in  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  when  he  said : 

I  did  not  obey  your  Instractlons ;  I  am  to  look  indeed  to  your  opinions,  but  to  lacfa 
opinions  as  you  and  I  must  have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flaoh  of  the 
day.  I  knew  that  yon  chose  me  in  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be  a  piUar  of  tbe  Btatt* 
and  not  a  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and 
of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of  every  fashionable  gale. 

"  Reciprocity  "  is  one  of  the  most  rhythmic  and  tuneful  words  in  the  yocabo- 
lary  of  international  politics,  and  signifies  equality  and  fair  consideration  for  the 
Interests  of  one  another,  and  the  public  man  would  be  deaf  indeed  that  could  not 
catch  its  alluring  strain.  It  must  be  free  from  dross  and  devoid  of  selfish  or 
poisonous  alloy.  As  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century  this  hypnotic  word  was 
used  as  a  popular  governmental  fulcrum  with  which  to  raise  the  narrow  and 
unjust  restrictions  upon  the  world's  shipping,  at  that  time  small  and  petty  and 
vexatious,  circumscribing  the  freedom  of  ships  by  hectoring  and  irritation,  until 
a  spirit  of  broader  toleration  was  succeeded  by  mutual  advantage  and  respect. 

In  1815  the  United  States  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Great  Britain 
whereby  the  ships  of  neither  nation  should  be  liable  to  greater  charges  in  the 
ports  of  the  other  than  were  exacted  in  her  own.  That  arrangement  through  the 
centuries  has  gradually  ripened  into  absolute  free  trade,  although  the  regulations 
of  Great  Britain  seem  to  favor  her  masters  and  her  ships  by  more  prompt  in- 
spection and  more  liberal  regulations  than  those  of  foreigners.  This  is  the  only 
branch  of  American  commerce  which  has  for  more  than  a  century  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  free  trade,  and  it  is  the  only  field  of  American  enterprise  too  torpid  to 
participate  in  the  march  of  American  achievement. 

The  policy  agreed  upon  between  the  United  States  and  England  was  very 
promptly  extended  by  the  latter  country  to  Portugal,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Prance, 
and  Buenos  Aires  and  Colombia,  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of  her  shipping 
supremacy.  English  statesmen  for  generations  past  have  directed  their  undi- 
vided effort  to  the  conquest  of  the  seas,  until  her  ships*  tonnage,  flying  the 
British  flag,  aggregates  over  20,000,000  tons.  While  our  own  country  comes  next 
with  less  than  8,000,000  tons,  and  Germany  but  4,500,000  tons,  this  is  the  only 
branch  of  British  enterprise  which  seems  really  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  And  there  seem  to  be  no  apparent  signs  of  dimunition  in  her 
prestige  upon  the  ocean.  Last  year  British  shipyards  turned  out  over  800 
vessels,  of  which  nearly  400  were  seagoing  steamers,  while  our  country  launched 
barely  200,  and  Germany  considerably  less  in  number.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  London  Board  of  Trade  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  world's  shipping  now 
carries  the  British  flag.  Her  prestige  is  upon  the  traclcless  waste;  her  sailor 
is  bom  to  his  task ;  no  pecuniary  inducement  invites  him  to  the  exactions  and 
the  peril  of  the  sea ;  they  go  from  choice  into  this  hereditary  pursuit ;  and  htt 
activities  extend  to  every  port,  «icircling  the  globe.  But  while  her  shipping 
seemingly  prospers,  those  who  remain  at  home  in  domestic  employment  languish 
in  idleness,  in  sad  contrast  with  the  glamour  of  the  dauntless  sailor  upon  the 
deep.  The  free  trade  which  that  Empire  exemplifies  has  made  her  great  In  only 
one  field  of  endeavor,  in  which  the  world  has  been  her  sympathetic  coadjutor. 
Subsidies  and  preferences  may  have  gilded  her  prows,  but  every  great  govern- 
ment in  the  world  has,  by  following  the  example  of  England  in  this  respect, 
magnified  England's  greatness  upon  the  seas  and  correspondingly  mint^^gfiif 
its  own. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  same  movement  for  free  ships  was  one 
of  the  motives  for  the  confederation  of  the  German  States,  yet  the  result  of 
that  union  brought  the  Empire  speedily  to  the  realization  of  the  necesstty  of 
their  trading  with  one  another,  and  the  disposition  was  early  manifest  to  spread 
the  spirit  of  reciprocal  trade  throughout  the  more  prosperous  countries  of  the 
world,  culminating  in  the  repeal  of  the  "  com  laws "  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  free-trade  era,  which  continued  unabated  f6r  nearly  40 
years.  The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  most  lihml  in 
character,  and  practically  amoimted  to  trade  union.  All  Europe  followed  in 
the  wake  of  England,  and  commercial  concessions  breathed  the  true  spirit  of 
fraternity  throughout  Europe,  finally  resulting  in  a  world-wide  fiiTored-natloD 
arrangement,  by  which  independent  political  subdivisions  should  not  discrimi- 
nate against  friendly  powers;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
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wadet  that  arrangement,  trade  increased  and  definite  lines  of  commercial  war> 
fare  were  gradually  but  unconsciously  being  formed  for  that  day  when  national 
aggrandisement  and  State  pride  would  stimulate  competition  to  its  highest 
point. 

In  1844  the  German  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  with  us,  but  failed  of  con* 
flrmation  in  the  Senate.  Rufus  Choate  declared  it  to  be  outside  the  powers  of 
the  President,  and  unhestitatingly  said  that  it  would  be  of  no  commercial  ad> 
vantage  to  our  country,  while  Daniel  Webster  declared  that  "  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  acted  upon  by  the  Government  is  wrong,  a  mistake  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  injurious  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country.*'  The  attention  of 
the  United  States  was  then  turned  to  the  desirability  of  a  trade  treaty  with 
Canada,  and,  after  much  fencing  for  advantage,  such  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  in  1854  for  the  period  of  10  years,  resulting  in  political  hostilities 
and  commercial  misunderstandings  and  the  sacrifice  of  revenue,  which  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  American  antagonism  completely  engulfed  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Lincoln.  Free  trade  in  spots  had  been  the  prevailing  mania 
of  some  American  politicians  and  statesmen.  The  administration  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to  make  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  with  Mexico  which  would  have  been  only  reciprocal  in  the  natural  products 
of  the  two  countries,  but  our  unfortunate  experience  with  Canada  at  that  time 
destroyed  interest  in  the  Senate  in  this  free-trade  spirit,  while  all  the  treaties  of 
reciprocity  entered  into  by  European  governments  gradually  partook  of  the 
form  now  known  as  the  favored-nation  clause,  so  common  in  the  commercial 
treaties  of  all  the  governments  of  the  world. 

These  were  based  upon  the  principle  that  no  concessions  should  be  granted 
which  did  not  exact  a  similar  concession  in  return,  and  the  countries  now  out- 
side the  purview  of  this  arrangement  are  few  indeed,  and  America  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Indeed,  every  commercial  treaty  made  by  this  Govern- 
ment now  embraces  this  wholesome  and  salutary  provision,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  to-day,  in  truth,  that  a  form  of  helpful  and  wholesome  reciprocity  is 
already  in  existence  in  such  form  as  creates  no  animosity,  leads  to  no  misunder- 
standings, and  does  not  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  class  of  our  own 
people. 

In  many  of  our  early  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  it  had  been  declared 
that  "  if  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any  particular 
favor  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall  immediately  become  common  to  the 
other  party  freely  where  it  is  freely  granted  to  such  other  nation  or  on  yield- 
ing the  same  compensation  when  the  grant  is  conditional,"  while  the  maximum 
and  minimum  rule  succeeded  to  all  the  severities  of  retaliation  originally  exer- 
cised through  reciprocity  by  a  dual  system  of  rates  calculated  to  enforce  friendly 
uniformity  and  trade  tranquillity. 

Reciprocity  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  requested  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  May,  1846,  in  a  formal  address  to  the 
Queen  of  England.  Robert  J.  Walker  was  then  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  gave  impetus  to  this  desire.  An  arrangement  was  made  between  the  two 
countries  upon  practically  the  same  basis  as  that  proposed  in  the  Taft-Fielding 
agreement  to-day.  Two  ways  were  suggested,  either  of  which  was  desirable— 
by  treaty  or  by  concurrent  tariff  legislation.  Political  divisions  were  so  sharp 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
a  treaty  was  finally  negotiated  which  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  although  the 
methods  which  were  employed  at  that  time  to  secure  this  result  were  freely 
commented  upon,  and  in  some  quarters  most  severely  condemned.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  however,  that  the  consummation  of  this  arrangement  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  throughout  the  North,  but  soon  spent  itself  in  the  industrial 
chaos  which  followed  its  ratification.  The  inherent  weakness  in  the  plan  was 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  free  list  was  generally  condemned,  not  only  by  the  producers  of  agri- 
cultural products,  but  by  our  tradesmen,  from  whom  the  producers  of  the 
soil  had  previously  purchased  the  necessities  of  life.  Enthusiasm  gave  way 
to  condemnation,  while  even  the  good  faith  of  Canada  was  frequently  called 
in  question  by  resolutions  In  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  all  the  spirit 
of  amity  and  good  will  which  was  urged  as  the  real  basis  for  this  arrangement 
disappeared  from  the  calculations  of  our  northern  neighbors  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  selfishness  and  greed  unparalleled  in  the  previous  commercial 
history  of  the  two  countries.  Special  emissaries  were  dispatched  by  the 
Buchanan  administration  across  the  border,  where  investigation  was  pursued 
and  reports  made  to  Congress  startling  in  their  recital  of  abuses  and  dlsre- 
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spect  for  the  promises  made  and  indncements  urged  as  a  basis  for  Uils  arrange- 
ment. From  the  moment  this  arrangement  was  made  Canada  proceeded  to 
steadily  increase  her  customs  duties  upon  every  item  not  specifically  embraced 
in  the  agreement,  while  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  American  Treasury,  aggre- 
gating more  than  |10,000,000,  could  not  be  Justified  on  any  fkir  hypotheBla 
This  unfortunate  experience  came  to  an  end  on  the  12th  of  January,  1866, 
when  the  Senate  denounced  it,  every  Member  of  that  body  voting  for  repeal 
but  eight,  the  fight  being  led  by  such  eminent  Senators  as  Zachariah  cabandler, 
Ben  Wade,  Lyman  Trumbull,  John  Sherman,  and  Charles  Sumner. 
Zachariah  Chandler  said  in  debate: 

-   I  say  they  have  not  only  raised  those  duties  largely — 
Referring  to  Canada — 

but  they  have  more  than  doubled,  and  in  many  instances  they  have  more  than  trebled 
them.  The  very  moment  Canada  proposes  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  la  in  fact  a  rectproc> 
Ity  treaty  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  her  half  way  and  make  such  a  treaty ;  trat  this 
is  no  reciprocity  treaty  at  all.  This  is  a  treaty  by  which  we  receive  all  the  prodncu 
of  Canada  free  and  by  which  she  receives  from  us  nothing  that  we  manafactare  or 
can  export  to  her.  Let  her  take  our  manufactures,  in  which  the  Senator's  constitneau 
are  directly  interested,  upon  the  same  basis  as  we  receive  her  agricultural  prodncti. 
and  I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  her  half  way  and  even  more  than  half  way. 

While  John  Sherman,  speaking  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  cancellation 
of  this  agreement,  said: 

When  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  adopted,  in  1855,  there  was  then  a  state  of  thta^i 
existing  along  the  border  which  induced  both  parties  to  cultivate  kindly  relations  aal 
the  exchange  of  commodities  between  them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Great  Britain  sot 
a  great  deal  the  best  of  the  bargain,  especially  in  the  schedule  of  articiea  named  wtii^ 
should  be  exchanged  free  of  duty.  The  treaty  has  operated  from  the  beginning  acalnat 
our  interests ;  and  it  can  be  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  tables  which  are  furnished  fef 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  from  the  beginning  our  trade  has  fallen  off  and  tbein 
Increased,  comparatively. 

So,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pike,  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the  House,  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  when  he  said : 


I  confess  I  am  impatient  of  delay.  I  desire  this  treaty  to  draw  its  last  breath  ai 
soon  as  possible.  Had  it  much  longer  to  live  in  order  to  die  a  natural  death.  If  that 
be  not  paradoxical,  I  should  be  disposed  to  use  violence  and  destroy  a  life  wblch.  ti 
my  judgment,  has  been  productive  of  so  much  injury.  It  was  a  creature  of  mtstak« 
views  and  of  expectations  which  had  no  basis  in  fact.  Its  workings  have  be«v  a 
continuous  and  protracted  disappointment.  It  has  achieved  no  considerable  rcsutt 
which  was  predicted  for  it,  ana  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short  tlrae 
while  I  exhu>lt  its  utter  failure  in  all  particulars  which  should  render  a  commcrdA: 
arrangement  with  a  foreign  country  desirable  to  us. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Fielding,  who  carried  on  these  negotiations  in  the 
present  instance,  says: 


It  is  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  over  again,  with  comparatively  little 
It  promises  prosperity  to  the  people  of  Canada,  and  this  house  would  make   a  grea: 
mistake  and  do  a  grave  wrong — 

Referring  to  the  House  of  Parliament  there — 

if  It  would  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

While  the  opposition  to  its  repeal  consisted  principally  of  free-trade  Deoto- 
crats.  The  solemn  requiem  being  sung  only  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  who,  after  reciting  the  action  of  the  Americas 
Senate,  said: 

No  explanation  has  been  given  to  Parliament,  ifor  has  a  single  paper  of  a^y  kiad 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  the  Majesty's  Qovemment,  bnt  It  has  bea 
allowed  to  expire,  owing  mainly  to  the  culpable  negligence  and  maladroit  maaagcBat 
of  those  who  nave  had  charge  of  British  interests. 

The  same  member  of  Parliament  asserting,  with  much  show  of  Indignation. 
that  the  results  of  that  arrangement  had  been  the  annual  Interchange  of  ov^r 
£50,000,000  a  year  between  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United  States.  Almo*: 
immediately  following  this  denouncement  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Canadi^^ 
statesmen,  headed  by  the  minister  of  finance,  undertook  to  resume  negotiations 
for  its  rehabilitation,  and  from  that  day  to  this  there  has,  in  my  oiilnioQ. 
never  been  an  hour  when  it  could  not  have  been  reopened  had  any  great  party 
or  any  influential  American  statesman  seen  anything  of  merit  in  it 

Our  exports  to  Canada  in  1855  were  $20,828,676;  but,  under  the  operation 
of  so-called  reciprocity  then  in  force,  they  dwindled  in  12  years  down  to 
$15,243,834,  while  the  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  increased  fros 
$12,000,000  to  $46,000,000.  When  the  treaty  began  the  balance  of  trade  bad 
been  $8,000,000  annually  in  our  favor,  and  that  paid  In  specie;  but  at  the 
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end  of  the  treaty  the  balance  to  be  paid  by  our  people  in  American  coin  In 
a  single  year  was  $30,000,000.  all  withdrawn  from  our  circulating  medium, 
which  would  otherwise  have  passed  freely  among  our  own  people,  employing 
labor  and  buying  the  products  of  honest  toil.  This  was  not  the  reciprocity 
advocated  by  McKlnley,  Dingley,  Blaine,  Harrison,  and  other  great  statesmen, 
who  advocated  such  an  arrangement  as  would  not  interfere  with  our  domestic 
production,  the  employment  of  our  own  labor,  and  the  retention  of  our  own 
money  supply. 

Those  familiar  with  the  earlier  draft  of  the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  which 
devastated  our  lands  and  our  flocks  and  closed  our  factories  like  a  pestilence, 
know  that  it  contained  a  provision  for  the  free  entry  of  agricultural  products, 
when  the  late  Speaker  Reed  said: 

If  we  prop<>fie  to  abandon  any  fnduBtrles.  we  had  better  not  let  it  be  the  agricultural 
Indnatriea.  Between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  stretch  vast  regions  still  untlUed.  The  next 
victory  of  protection  should  be  there. 

Onr  system  of  protection  Is  not  for  manufacturers  alone.  It  Is  for  farmers  also.  Who- 
ever deprives  our  farmers  of  all  the  American  market  they  can  occupy  Is  false  to  his 
principles  and  must  m^et  with  defeat,  or  the  system  must  be  surrendered  which  proclaims 
that  Amfrican  murk«*tK  an*  fiKt  ot  all  for  American  citizens,  who  are  engaged  in  develop- 
ing the  country  we  already  have. 

Then,  as  now.  the  impractical  devotees  of  free  trade  almost  accomplished  (heir 
purpose  to  foist  thin  nnwholesouie  principle  upon  us,  and  it  was  only  the  fear 
of  the  farmers*  wrath  that  checked  their  ruinous  design  under  the  leadership 
of  William  L.  Wilson.  Willlaiu  Jennings  Br^-an,  Champ  Clark,  and  other  joint 
authors  of  that  comnierclal  iniquity,  the  most  odious  euHtonis  law  ever  enacted 
by  the  American  Congress.  The  present  Canadian  plan  will  pass  this  body 
only  by  the  preponderance  of  Deniooratlc  votes,  and  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  assistance  of  free  traders. 

THB  DEMOCKATIC  PLATFOEM   OF  1^>2   CO.NDKMXS  BCCIPEOCITY    IN   THE    FOLLOWING  LANQDAOH. 

Trade  Interchange  on  the  haflis  of  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  countries  participating 
Is  a  time-honored  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  faith,  but  we  denounce  the  sham  reciprocity 
which  Juggles  with  the  people's  desire  for  enlarged  foreign  markets  and  free  exchanges 
by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations  for  a  country  whose  articles  of  export 
are  almost  exclusively  agricultural  products  with  other  countries  that  are  also  agrfcul- 
tnral,  while  erecting  a  customhouse  barrier  of  prohibitive  tariff  taxes  against  the  rich 
and  the  countries  or  the  world  that  stand  ready  to  take  our  entire  surplus  of  products 
and  to  exchange  therefor  commodities  which  are  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among 
our  own  people. 

To  what  depth  of  depravity  has  the  Democratic  Party  fallen  that  its  leaders 
may  now  in  House  and  Senate  proclaim  the  virtues  of  a  doctrine  but  so  lately 
execrated  and  condemned  as  undesirable  by  their  own  national  convention? 
While  the  W^ilson  bill  brazenly  condemned  and  re|)ea]ed  section  3  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  law,  commonly  known  as  the  reciprocity  provision,  stating  that 
**  reciprocity  had  brought  no  appreciable  advantage  to  American  exporters  "  and 
denying  the  right  or  the  power  of  the  President  to  enter  upon  such  negotiations, 
Mr.  Wilson  himself  being  the  author  of  this  provision,  which  he  inti^oduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  January  26,  1894. 

•*  Consistency,  thou  art  a  Jewel."  Let  no  one  even  by  accident  hereafter  call 
you  Democracy.  To  be  sure,  this  denouncement  of  the  reciprocity  clause  of  the 
McKlnley  law  was  somewhat  modified  in  the  Senate  and  as  it  afterwards  became 
a  part  of  Wilson-Gorman  bill,  but  its  purpose  was  apparent,  and  its  effect 
was  to  destroy  absolutely  all  the  harmless  trade  agreements  so  carefully  entered 
Into  under  the  terms  of  the  former  tariff  law. 

I  have  always  favored  such  reciprocity,  and  voted  to  authorize  treaties  of  this 
character  in  the  Dingley  bill.  I  have  been  enthusiastic  in  my  championship 
of  such  reciprocity  as  would  not  retard  American  enterprise  or  unfairly  dis- 
criminate among  the  producers  of  our  own  country.  Such  reciprocity  may  be 
helpful  to  producer  and  consumer  alike,  and  breeds  no  poisonous  antidote.  It 
is  the  natural  corollary  and  handmaiden  of  protection,  and  no  arrangement  of 
this  character  ever  prop«)sed  and  carried  into  effect  has  blighted  a  harvest  or 
mildewed  a  crop. 

This  Senate  has  always  had  tbp  profoundest  respect  for  Senator  Spooner, 
whose  wide  range  of  Information  and  aoinirate  analysis  has  more  than  once 
proven  of  value  to  the  Amt^rl'^an  Congress  in  the  perfection  of  its  legislation, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  declared,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  McKlnley  law : 

I  am  in  favor,  as  I  think  everyone  now  is  who  Is  In  favor  of  this  bUl  or  any  bill  pro- 
tective in  character,  of  Incorporating  In  It  some  provision  for  reciprocal  commercial  ar- 
rangements with  other  countries,  i  am  not  In  favor  of  any  such  reciprocity  as  that 
which  would  open  our  port4  to  the  competitive  products  of  other  countries  without  any 
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regard  whatever  to  its  effect  upon  our  Industry,  or  to  its  effect  opon  our  labor  I  a  «• 
want  to  Bay  that  I  am  not  ready  to  vote  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity  proposition  «%.  2 
la  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.     I  am  not  attracted  by  the  not  km  that  w« 


with  any  profit  to  our  Industrlets  or  to  our  labor,  or  with  commercial  advaataces  U'  »<r 
country,  enter  at  this  time  into  a  general  commercial  union  with  Caaada.  1  will  *  *»• 
for  the  reciprocity  proposition  reported  b/  the  Committee  on  Plaaaoe.     I  mm  mm         ' 


with  it  in  Its  scope.  I  am  satisfied  with  ft  in  Its  form.  It  Is  RcfmbiU 
contradiction  to  Democratic  reciprocity.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  pro*-"  «« 
instead  of  an  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  1  am  in  favor  of  eocta  r»«t:r'-T** 
between  the  United  States  and  other  nations,  especially  with  the  BepoMica  of  Mexkcp  aatf 
Central  and  South  America,  as  can  be  agreed  upon  and  as  will  open  up  aew  aart^cs  'r 
the  people  of  this  country.  What  we  desire  is  to  find  a  market  for  whatrvvr  mun*  ■• 
we  may  have  either  in  agricultural  productions  or  in  manufactures :  and  to  •ccar*  • .  ~ 
market,  we  should  be  wiulng  to  take  from  the  people  who  take  our  sarplTis  a  mnMr-"' 
amount  of  the  surplus  of  such  productions  or  articles  as  we  do  not  produce  lo  th^  «i'— ■•* 
of  our  needs  to  pay  for  it. 

While  the  venerable  Senatoi  Morrill,  father  of  the  tariff  law  under  wbUb  't.^ 
Lincoln  administration  carried  onr  country  tbrouirh  the  War  of  the  IietN*iji<x:^ 
sagely  declared: 

The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  demonstrated  the  profit! ef««me«s  of  reclprodcy  tr^mr^m 
with  countries  whose  products  of  ezchRnge  are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  waldi  we  df>  »«t 

want. 

I  commend  to  the  advocates  of  this  bill  on  this  side  of  the  <Tuiniber  tb^  wmit|» 
of  the  late  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri,  who  said  that — 


The  howl  about  free  trade  so  long  and  persistently  lifted  up  against  the  Dm'Krmt.' 
Party  should  now  subside.  The  high  priests  of  protection  are  ouming  lncrii«r  at^*b  ii# 
altars  of  free  trade  with  an  earnest  devotion  characteristic  of  all  new  coaverta 


Again,  sir,  I  commend  the  withering  sarcasm  of  the  brilliant  Hlasonilaii  b» 
my  fellow  Republicans  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who  have  not  tlw  h«an 
nor  the  resourcefulness  to  champion  the  pending  proposition  from  aoy  9^*Qod 
Republican  point  of  view. 

It  has  been  said  that  even  our  friends  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Cliaiiibcr 
were  so  much  wrought  up  over  the  reciprocity  feature  of  the  McKlniey  iav 
that  they  were  responsible  for  the  test  cases  which  found  their  way  into  tb* 
courts  regarding  their  validity.  It  is  well  known  that  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and 
Justice  Lamar  dissented  on  the  ground  that  no  part  of  the  legislative  power  cms 
be  delegated  to  any  other  department  of  the  Government. 

Under  the  McKlnley  Act  an  arrangement  with  Braail  was  promptly  snt^rvri 
into ;  but  the  reciprocity  was  in  noncompetitive  products,  such  as  sogar.  coffee. 
tea,  and  so  forth,  in  exchange  for  which  agricultural  products  and  maniif^rtiirvd 
goods  were  admitted  into  that  country.  Treaties  were  promptly  made  wi:h 
Spain  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  with  England  for  her  smaller  posaeaaiovw  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  while  arrangements  of  a  similar  character  were  fvr- 
fected  with  Salvador,  Costa  Rico,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  embracing  vhat 
was  then  spoken  of  in  a  reproachful  sense  as  "  tropical  reciprocity.**  Treatir* 
were  also  entered  into  with  Germany  and  Anstria-Hongary  in  18K2,  which  wm 
supposed  to  be  beneficial. 

These  treaties  gave  us  a  general  reduction  on  numerous  articles  of  prodnctioc 
and  manufacture,  while  the  treaty  with  Germany  was  especially  btipfnl  tn 
American  agriculture.  Both  countries  were  probably  moved  to  this  coorae  by 
the  overproduction  of  sugar,  for  which  our  country  proved  to  be  a  most  valoaM^* 
market  Cuba  responded  more  promptly  than  any  of  the  other  coootrica  to  the 
privilege  thus  accorded  to  her.  During  a  single  year  the  exports  from  the  rnit«d 
States  to  Cuba  increased  from  $13,000,000  to  nearly  $18,000,000,  and  the  foiinw- 
ing  year  to  $24,000,000.  President  Cleveland  and  the  Wilson  bill  and  the 
statesmen  of  the  Democratic  Party  promptly  levded  this  trade  again  to  leas 
than  $13,000,000  by  a  denouncement  of  the  treaty  as  shortsighted  and  cold- 
blooded— an  abandonment  of  the  wisest  international  arrangement  ever  coo- 
summated  between  nationa  The  bulk  of  our  shipments  to  Cuba  dorlnir  reci- 
procity consisted  of  flour,  iron,  sted,  lard,  lumber,  hama,  baoon,  and  potatoes 
of  which  latter  product  they  received  $554,000  worth  during  the  last  year  of  tht« 
arrangement,  while  we  took  from  Cuba  during  the  last  year  of  reciprocity 
$78,000,000  worth  of  her  products,  all  of  which  were  noncompetitive  In  charmct^'r 
and  consisted  mainly  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  we  did  not  at  that  ttne  pn> 
duce  to  any  great  extoit 

I  personally  visited  Cuba  during  this  period,  and  saw  on  the  wharrps  of 
Habana,  in  the  warehouses  of  Matanias^  and  in  other  Cuban  dtlesi  American 
flour  in  great  quantities  that  had  hitherto  been  supplied  by  Spain;  and  one 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  life  is  the  visit  I  had  with 
Blaine  upon  my  return  to  Washington,  detailing  the  policy  whi<^  he 
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wisely  advocated,  by  experience  of  my  own,  I  listened  to  the  enthusiastic  sum- 
mary of  his  last  great  life  work,  just  reaching  its  highest  fruition,  when  the 
withering  blight  of  a  Democratic  triumph  stifled  its  further  growth.  I  belleye» 
although  I  am  not  certain  of  my  figures,  that  nearly  20,000,000  barrels  of 
American  flour,  the  wheat  of  which  was  raised  upon  the  American  farm,  was 
flold  in  Cuba  in  one  single  year  of  reciprocity.  This  was  real  reciprocity,  harm- 
ful to  no  section  of  our  country,  but  helpful  to  all.  That  was  the  reciprocity 
urged  by  McKtnley  and  so  eloquently  advocated  by  Blaine,  while  bills  similar 
to  the  one  now  pending  in  this  Senate,  and  upon  which  we  are  about  to  vote, 
have  never  met  the  approval  of  either  of  these  great  leaders  of  American  public 
thought.  In  1892,  when  Secretary  Blaine  was  urged  to  renew  the  Elgin  treaty 
in  natural  products  with  Canada,  he  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms  as  class 
legislation. 

E}nglish  public  opinion  is  fast  crystalizing  around  the  sentiment  for  a  con- 
federation of  her  dependencies  in  both  hemispheres.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thus 
summarizes  to  Lord  Grey  the  true  spirit  of  the  militant  and  aggressive  present- 
day  British  statesman  when  he  says : 

There  is  something  captivating  In  the  project  of  forming:  all  the  parts  of  this  vast 
Bmpire  into  one  huge  zoolverela  with  free  interchange  of  commodities  and  uniform 
daties  against  the  world  without  Though  without  some  federal  legislation  it  might  have 
been  impossible  to  carry  it  out,  undoubtedly  under  such  a  system  the  component  parts 
of  the  Empire  would  have  been  united  by  bonds  which  can  not  be  suppliea  under  that 
on  which  we  are  now  entering. 

Every  attempt  upon  our  part  to  purloin  this  EiUglish  dependency  or  control 
for  ourselves  her  industrial  development  accentuates  the  confederation  spirit  in 
the  Empire  and  places  one  more  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  permanent  enjoy- 
ment of  British  trade,  the  best  and  most  unexactlng  enjoyed  by  the  American 
people  in  all  the  world. 

Canada,  as  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Imperial  family,  is  loved  and  admired 
by  her  kinsfolk  in  every  clime ;  her  voice  has  grown  more  potential  with  each 
passing  year,  and  her  limitless  resources  constitute  the  most  priceless  jewel  in 
the  imperial  diadem,  while  her  brilliant  future  revitalizes  the  grandeur  of  the 
British  crown  and  again  insures  the  new  monarch  a  more  potential  voice  in  the 
governmental  affairs  on  the  North  American  Continent  than  was  exercised  by 
bis  despised  namesake  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century.  And  while  the 
supplications  of  the  leading  English  statesmen^-Chamberlain.  Balfour,  and 
Lord  Jjansdowne — filled  the  English  Parliament  with  apprehension  the  clarion 
voice  of  the  Canadian  premier  reassures  the  doubtful  at  the  coronation  feast 
that  the  Dominion  Govenmient  will  take  no  step  and  make  no  concession  that 
will  not  be  freely  conceded  to  the  mother  country. 

Under  such  circumstances  is  our  Gorsernment  to  become  merely  a  temporary 
convenience  to  the  farmers  of  Canada,  to  bridge  over  present  emergencies  in 
her  affairs,  or,  as  Mr.  Field  I dk,  the  Canadian  minister  of  finance  who  nego- 
tiated this  treaty,  say.^i.  a  '*  day  to  day  "  helpmet»t,  or  are  we  to  become  by  this 
arrangement  full  partners  in  the  confederation?  Time  will  tell.  Entering  for 
a  moment  the  unforbidden  field  of  prophecy,  I  unhesitntingly  predict  that  the 
present  arrangement  Is  l)oth  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  trade  negotia- 
tions with  our  northern  neighbor.  With  forests  and  mines  and  minerals,  with 
a  territory  larger  than  onr  own.  Including  Alaska,  It  Is  no  part  of  the  British 
or  the  Canadian  plan  to  permit  us  to  utilize  her  raw  materials  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  manufacturing  Industries.  Neither  will  they  subordinate  their  com- 
mercial activities  to  our  leadership  or  control.  If  this  Is  not  so  and  the  rent 
is  to  be  enlarged,  as  its  Annjrlcan  authors  preilict,  English  money  Is  ready  in 
abundance  for  Canadian  exploitation,  while  more  than  $1,500,000,000  of  British 
capital  is  now  Invested  there,  and  as  soon  as  our  protective  barriers  are  re- 
moved against  Canada  British  enterprises  now  denied  free  access  to  this  market 
will  overwhelm  their  loved  daughter  with  their  affectionate  bounty  and  prey 
upon  our  commerce  from  the  golden  borderland  of  her  favored  dependency,  ex- 
tending over  4,000  miles  along  our  frontier,  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

How  this  development  can  advantage  the  American  people  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. Wages  must  be  affe<'ted  by  this  overstimulated  and  multiplied  pro- 
duction, while  the  undisputed  markets  now  exclusively  accessible  to  our  own 
genius  must  soon  become  the  scene  of  a  most  animated  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
our  nearest  neighbor  and  kinsman.  Canada  will  soon  become  the  torchbearer 
by  night  and  the  color  bearer  by  day  in  the  commercial  conquest  now  being 
marshaled  under  the  Empire,  and  the  clearances  of  Its  over-sea  possessions  will 
hereafter  pass  the  open  ports  of  the  motherland  and,  unobstructed,  on  through 
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Canada,  pass  the  abandoned  customhouses  on  our  Canadian  border,  tliuB  accom- 
plishing instantly  and  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  indirectly,  what  it  has 
never  been  the  good  fortune  of  English  soldiers  or  statesmen  to  secure  fn  her 
own  right,  although  her  ablest  diplomats  have  for  more  than  a  century  ex- 
hausted their  wits  to  this  end,  but  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  sturdy  par- 
liamentary giants  of  the  past  we  have  up  to  this  moment  successfully  prevented 
such  a  catastrophe. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  I  am ;  but,  reading  the  future  by  the  past,  I  can 
see  no  permanent  good  to  the  American  people  to  grow  out  of  this  private  ar- 
rangement. 

We  should  play  no  favorites  in  the  race  for  trade:  we  should  subsidize  no 
foreign  state;  we  should  have  one  universal  rule  applicable  to  all  alike.  Thifl 
was  our  motto  for  a  hundred  years.  To  deal  justly  and  trade  fairly  will  take 
us  farther  in  our  quest  for  trade  and  reward  us  with  g&ierous  returns,  keep- 
ing us  free  from  entangling  alliances  and  mischievous  entanglonents  with  th< 
affairs  of  other  countries. 

This  rule  has  crowned  us  with  knightly  grandeur  and  filled  our  coff^s  to 
overflowing  with  the  world's  treasure;  it  has  turned  a  stream  of  yellow  go.a 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  into  the  American  market  place  and  dif^ 
tributed  its  blessings  with  a  lavish  hand  among  all  classes  of  our  people,  dis* 
nifying  the  modest  homes  of  our  countrymen,  raising  the  standard  of  livin;? 
and  civilization,  and  establishing  for  us  absolute  supremacy  in  the  western 
world,  while  one  in  every  four  of  our  entire  population  have  bank  depoidt?. 
more  than  25,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States  have  money  in  the  bank?, 
and  $14,000,000,000  is  thus  represented;  35  per  cent  of  it  is  in  the  form  uf 
savings. 

The  world  has  never  witnessed  anything  comparable  to  this  extraordinary 
showing;  it  represents  more  than  double  the  whole  world's  known  supply  ^'f 
gold  and  is  greater  in  value  than  the  world's  total  output  of  gold  and  silver 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  The  deposits  of  our  citizens  would  pay  mor« 
than  one-third  of  the  combined  national  debts  of  the  50  leading  nations  of  th^ 
earth.  Surely  our  policy  of  protection  and  the  single  rule  which  we  have  ap- 
plied to  great  and  small  alike  among  our  customers  can  not  be  wrong  with  such 
tremendous  results  to  its  credit.  We  neither  need  the  taunting  menace  of 
European  competition  in  order  to  deal  justly  with  our  fellows  nor  the  brax*^t 
mastery  of  monopoly  to  hold  us  in  the  right  course.  The  arrangement  we  are 
now  considering  will  not  release  us  from  the  iron  grasp  of  monopoly,  but  wi.i 
rather  strengthen  its  hold  upon  the  resources  of  both  countries. 

No,  Mr.  President;  neither  dual  tariffs  nor  geographical  nor  climatic  favor- 
itism have  contributed  largely  to  our  commercial  prestige  in  the  past;  our  yard- 
stick has  never  been  used  as  the  surveyor's  rod  nor  our  economic  ^stem  as  h« 
compass  or  his  chart.  One  rule  and  one  rate  for  all  the  world  has  glTen  us  our 
victory  on  the  busy  highways  and  over  the  seas;  it  was  sung  into  our  youthfal 
ears  by  the  Father  of  the  Republic,  and  it  has  been  defended  by  his  worthr 
sons  in  every  crisis  of  our  history.  It  was  a  good  rule  then,  and  it  is  a  good 
rule  now.  Great  statesmen  may  covet  the  glare  of  the  international  arena, 
but  when  the  struggle  is  over  and  the  diplomatic  game  is  ended  and  the  frtiits 
of  our  labors  are  garnered  for  the  harvest,  the  true  test  of  wisdom  shall  be 
the  permanency  and  stability  of  our  industrial  achievements,  and  these  are  be«: 
assured  when  vitalized  under  our  own  control  and  within  our  own  dcHnaio. 
Though  the  entire  world  may  selfishly  erect  barriers  against  us  in  the  foture, 
we  can  even  then  enjoy  our  own  protected  market  and  truthfully  feel  that  it  ii 
the  best  in  all  the  world. 

Neither  the  purse  of  the  Government  nor  the  plow  of  the  husbandman  should 
be  intrusted  to  strangers  owing  no  allegiance  to  our  flag;  no  unneceflBsry 
barriers  should  be  erected  against  good-fellowship,  but  reckless  intematioDal 
poaching  should  always  be  regarded  as  an  offense  against  society,  and  the 
sentinel  who  sleeps  at  his  post  in  such  a  crisis  should  be  tried  for  trea9k>n. 
without  much  ceremony,  at  sunrise. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  a  commercial  union  with  Canada,  but 
the  idea  that  we  can  preempt  an  exclusive  market  there  is  a  mere  fig^nc 
of  the  imagination,  so  long  as  we  maintain  our  protective  system  and  Canada 
clings  to  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  Freedom  of  trade  with  Canada  has  :.: 
different  times  in  our  history  been  thought  to  be  desirable  by  real  AmericTin 
statesmen,  but  the  only  obstacle  to  this  result  is  not  the  American  Senate  ^r 
the  American  farmer  but  the  political  alliance  existing  between  Canada  and 
the  mother  country,  while  the  matter  of  her  revenue  from  customs  dutfes 
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as  a  warning  which  has  in  the  past,  and  will  In  the  future,  restrain  her  gen- 
erosity, as  it  should  ours. 

While  it  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  circumstances  which  make  the  com- 
mon boundary  of  the  two  countries  an  actual  barrier  instead  of  an  imaginary 
line  are  under  their  control,  not  ours,*'  it  is  fbr  them  to  determine  which  affects 
them  more  Importantly — their  political  association  with  Great  Britain  or  their 
actual  commercial  and  industrial  association  in  interest  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  apparent  evasion  of  the  choice  they  must  make. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  in  this  debate  that  *'  th^  are  entitled  to  as  gen- 
erous treatment  as  a  State  in  the  American  Union,"  but,  sir,  if  they  are,  they 
must  reciprocate  in  kind,  and  you  may  search  this  bill  from  its  first  line  to 
its  last  word  without  finding  a  sentence  of  real  reciprocity  In  the  pact  intended 
for  our  benefit 

The  treaty  of  1S54,  made  by  Democrats  and  free  traders,  was  exactly  similar 
in  character,  as  stated  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Fielding  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament  Great  results  were  predicted  to  follow  by  its  authors.  But  in 
actual  practice  the  best  results  moved  northward  to  our  neighbors,  while  in 
the  arrangement  made  then  and  the  agreement  now  before  us  there  can  not 
be  found  an  exclusive  American  privilege. 

Must  the  American  farmer  again  compete  with  the  Canadian  rival  on  equal 
terms?  His  lands  cost  more,  his  taxes  are  higher,  he  must  defend  his  own 
country  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  no  indulgent  mother  to  watch  over  him  by 
night  and  protect  him  by  day.  Shall  we  then  *'  throw  down  the  barriers  and 
whip  these  two  runners  into  competition,  one  heavily  weighted,  the  other  with- 
out an  ounce  of  runner's  ballast'*?  Sir,  it  does  not  require  great  wisdom  to 
foretell  the  result  of  such  an  unequal  contest.  The  tide  of  immigration  will 
turn  abruptly  into  Canada,  while  a  general  outcry  is  certain  to  be  raised 
against  the  protective  system,  to  which  we  owe  our  industrial  supremacy,  cal- 
culated to  give  encouragement  to  the  free-trade  party  North  and  South.  In 
such  a  controversy,  with  the  House  of  Representatives  now  Democratic,  so- 
called  reciprocity  may  stand,  but  protection  will  fall.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
sever  the  Juglar  vein  of  the  body  ];>olitic — no  one  in  this  presence  has  undertaken 
to  do  so  now — but  cut  the  smallest  artery  at  the  wrist  or  thigh  and  the  result 
will  be  the  same,  although  the  agony  may  be  prolonged. 

Under  the  Elgin  treaty  Canada  wanted  a  market  for  her  agricultural  products ; 
to-day  she  is  in  a  similar  need;  54  per  cent  of  the  products  of  their  farmo  is 
surplus,  with  no  untaxed  market  in  which  to  sell,  and  we  are  asked  to  ignore 
the  pleadings  of  our  own  countrymen  and  extend  this  favor  to  aliens  without 
recompense. 

Yesterday  was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lord  Elgin, 
whose  brilliant  intellect  conceived  the  last  trea^  and  whose  prophetic  vision 
and  fascinating  personality  guided  it  successfully  across  the  troubled  political 
sea.  luring  American  Senators  by  blandishment  far  from  their  safer  moorings, 
launching  our  country  into  a  dismal  diplomatic  failure  from  which  we  have 
never  entirely  recovered,  although  we  seem  to  be  at  this  moment  upon  the 
verge  of  its  reenactment. 

The  liondon  newspapers  say  that  long  before  his  term  of  service  as  GnvemcT 
General  expired  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Dominion,  and  when  he 
returned  to  England  was  heralded  by  trumpets  and  promptly  raised  to  a  British 
peerage  because  the  British-American  treaty  which  bore  his  name  was  so  uni- 
versally satisfactory  to  the  people  he  served,  while  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  many  of  the  American  statesmen  who  actually  participated  in  this  fateful 
decree  rapidly  lost  their  public  commissions  and  sank  into  that  political  obliv- 
ion which  they  so  richly  deserved. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  a  letter  written  in  1874,  said  that  **  the  Elgin  treaty  cost  the 
people  of  his  State  more  than  $60,000,000  In  10  years,**  and  he  added  that  '*  the 
so-called  reciprocity  was  all  on  the  Canadian  side.*'  It  did  not  take  the  saga- 
dous  and  far-sighted  IJncoln  long  to  detect  it  while  the  vigorous  denunciations 
of  bluff  old  Zachariah  Chandler  and  Ben  Wade  cleft  the  false  doctrines  In 
twain,  driving  it  out  of  the  public  mind  for  over  50  years,  there  being  but 
eight  senatorial  mourners  attendant  upon  Its  demise,  and  most  of  these  consti- 
tuted the  last-ditch  advocates  of  free  trade. 

That  treaty  stimulated  Canadian  enterprise  in  her  transportation  facilities, 
and  resulted  in  the  expenditure  of  $200,000,000  on  her  canals,  making  traflic 
possible  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  a  distance  of 
2,600  miles,  on  lines  entirely  her  own.  She  has  constructed  over  90,000  miles  of 
railroads,  costing  upward  of  $2,000,000,000.    She  haa  rapidly  pot  heraelf  in  posi- 
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don  to  be  independent  of  outside  inflnencet,  and  will  soon  reaJixe  b#r  fnrh&0^ 
dream.  The  arrangement  wbich  we  are  now  considering  is  bot  s  tessi^^^rj 
makeshift,  only  useful  until  she  can  establish  an  equilibrium  betwei^a  b*^  &xr. 
cultural  and  manufacturing  strength;  scattered  ProvinctfS,  forxDerijr  uz^kzm'wz. 
to  one  another,  have  been  knit  together  by  highways  and  bridges  and  rm:.rrMri« 
and  a  community  of  feeling  and  interest  is  now  instinct  in  erery  |iart  <if  brr 
vast  territory. 

Last  year  we  sold  the  Canadians  $239,000,000  worth  of  onr  pm^arts 
$106,000,000  entered  the  Dominion  free,  while  the  dudsble  porti<»D  pa:d  at 
average  rate  of  24  per  cent.  We  bought  from  Canada  last  year  $ll.l.<»»i  ••• 
worth  of  her  products ;  $36,000,000  worth  came  into  our  country  free,  wt  >  rir> 
rest  paid  an  average  rate  of  duty  of  43  per  cent,  leaving  a  balaa<*f  €>f  tr^.v  u 
our  favor  of  more  than  $125,000,000  in  12  months.  The  Canadians  oa.7 
shipped  to  Bngland  $149,000,000  worth  of  her  products  last  year  an<>*r  fr— 
trade,  and  bought  from  her  less  than  $100,000,000.  while  from  all  th«>>  rr«:  f 
the  world  she  took  but  $96,000,000.  These  figures  strikingly  attest  tlM>  «:«>  z; 
of  our  present  policy,  and  warn  us  to  beware  of  the  dangens  which  artrz»>i*^  t2»> 
last  trade  arrangement  with  that  country,  which  promptly  revenir^  a  wi  ^ 
some  tribute  which  they  annually  paid  to  us  into  an  annual  deficit  of  ^  ^:  rr-.- 
portions  against  us. 

American  manufacturers  wUl  not  be  able  to  increase  their  scale*  wb«n  td* 
agricultural  commimities  of  our  own  country  are  subjected  to  k#H»n  ci»nir^r*  •? 
in  markets  whose  purchasing  power  has  been  reduced  by  inability  to  <i:*^..^  ' 
their  products  at  good  prices  at  home.  Under  the  old  arrangement  tt***  t»»^^ 
States  were  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the  Elgin  treaty,  aod  New  Y«»rk  ■-! 
New  England  both  remonstrated  against  its  continunnce. 

Even  if  we  were  to  have  free  trade  with  Canadn,  our  niannfji«»tnr»-ni  wr  t 
not  profit  by  the  arrangement;  the  customers  of  both  countrieti  w<»u.ii  t>e  m-m'-  * 
to  distinguish  between  goods  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  and  r<^<4iii  prki'^'v*; 
in  the  mother  coimtry,  while  to-day  Canadian  tradesmen  complmn   tr.e'  't* 
present  differential  allowed  to  England  is  made  use  of  by  other  f«>i>'.m  «ti''-* 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  Canadian  markets  on  a  favored  basis.     (Urr^-.i... 
la  ted  international  competition  may  be  the  means  of  supplanting  the  Aid^t>~u 
workman  in  his  profitable  employment;   he  is  the  customer  of  e^err  nVier  c\. 
lug  and  trade,  and  if  his  custom  is  desirable,  his  vocation  nin^  l»e  taM-  \r<»  1  • 
remunerative.     I'nliniited  English  capital  will  certainly  find  its  way   •: :-  ♦i- 
industrial  development  of  its  North  American  kinsman  ns  we  by   fa\»»r**« 
increase  the  inducement.     Is  it  possible  that  Canada  can  have  aii   the  nd.*^ 
tages  of  a  State  in  the  American  Union  and  enjoy  all  the  blessinss"  of  k  '.**'  - 
and  territorial  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  at  one  and  the  same  time;     n  - 
would  indeed  make  her  the  polestar  in  the  international  firmament  ai^d  r.*-** 
her  an  advantage  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  people  in  the  history  of  mmk  >i 
If  the  statesmanship  of  Canada  can  climb  to  such  a  height,  iK-m^net^.H^  ^ii 
earldoms  will  Indeed  be  slight  compensation  for  services  so  tran^^ndent. 

The  (listingnlshed  Canadian  premier  already  stands  hish  in  the  eM*^3i  ' 
his  monarch,  while  at  the  coronation  conferences  of  the  over-«aea  pr»»ii<i'«i« 
he  was  easily  the  leader  of  British  ofllciai  thought.  There  is  n«it  the  **  s*  *^ 
disp'Osition  ui>on  the  part  of  any  recognized  Canadian  otfi<-inl  i«i  d.^  nr  '-*** 
ai^ainst  England  or  any  of  her  sister  colonies  in  matters  of  nitifi.-il  oo-vrs 
and  even  Mr.  Fielding  has  been  quoted  as  saying  in  an  En£:iiHh  ch-im^-**  <i 
commerce  that  "no  diflferential  duties  in  favor  of  Canada  and  nsntlnst  K'iTAci 
would  follow  the  ratification  of  this  treaty."  Were  It  otherwise  tLi«  nrr^a^^ 
ment  would  rouse  Gretit  Britain  in  trade  relation  agsiinst  os»  in  whl«  h  e<»c* 
we  would  lose  a  hundred  times  more  than  we  could  possibly  gain  by  this  propisa., 
while  the  failure  of  Can.'ida  to  do  more  for  us  by  this  agreement  th*tn  «t>»  -» 
ci^nii»elled  to  do  for  every  country  with  whom  she  has  a  favopp«i-nat^»n  acn^ 
ment  robs  us  of  that  distinctive  diplomatic  triumph  upon  which  the  ar;l.c« 
of  this  unfortunate  pact  have  plumed  themselves  with  so  much  vigor 

We  have  been  frequently  told  that  Canada  does  not  want  this  arr.iarefs««* 
perfected;  that  many  of  her  most  advanced  thinkers  feel  that  It  wi*:  ur^i^r 
mine  her  protective  policy  and  drive  her  back  to  the  open  do«»r  fn»ai  wi:-i 
she  made  a  mi>st  heroic  escai>e  about  the  middle  of  the  last  ceotnry.  a^SinS  ** 
the  skillful  activities  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  ar.d  >r 
Wilfrid  I-aurier.  whose  dynamic  denunciation  shattered  the  free-tr.vl*  b**^ 
sies  of  the  motherland  and  gave  to  the  Dominion  the  first  taste  of  tndiiiKna. 
i:Kiei»endence.  Indifference,  sir.  hardly  accords  with  the  persiiteiK^  of  fc«r 
repre<eii(aiive&     Bv  this  undertaking  Canada  must,  on  denuitid.   tbn»«   ««.«s» 
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her  ports  to  free  or  reduced  entry  to  like  products  from  such  countries  as  now 
hare  favored-nation  agreements  with  her,  including  Venesuela,  Spain,  Swit- 
serland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Japan,  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Argentina,  while  it  is  claimed  that  the  Republic  of  France  will  automatically 
claim  far-reaching  concessions  from  our  neighbor  at  the  north  as  her  rightful 
due.  Is  this  liberal  Laurier  government  to  voluntarily  shackle  her  fiscal  free- 
dom, with  no  compensating  advantage  to  herself?  Is  the  dominant  political 
party  of  Canada  to  JeopardisKe  its  supremacy  and  run  the  gantlet  of  partisan  de- 
nunciation with  no  helpful  motive  in  mind? 

Oh,  no,  Mr.  President.  The  surplus  agricultural  products  of  Canada  are 
piled  mountain  high  on  every  acre  of  her  cultivated  soil,  and  It  Is  to  move  this 
tremendous  crop,  now  ripening  In  the  fields  and  peacefully  reposing  in  the  store- 
houses and  granaries  In  every  Province  of  her  territory  that  she  makes  the 
sacrifice  necessary  to  Its  profitable  and  immediate  conversion  into  American 
money,  and  the  Senate  is,  I  fear,  about  to  place  the  stamp  of  Its  approval  upon 
an  arrangement  so  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  tillers  of  our  own  fields.  In  my 
Judgment,  sir,  this  unfortunate  concession  Is  literally  steeped  in  rancor  and 
ruin,  and  In  Its  ultimate  consequences  will  make  less  remunerative  and  less 
attractive  the  vocation  of  the  American  husbandman.  It  was  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  Our  trade  with  Canada  over  the  high  wall  of  protection  on  the 
same  terms  as  with  England  and  France  and  Germany  has  yielded  a  net  return 
far  in  excess  of  anything  that  can  possibly  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  this  new 
device,  and  it  is.  Indeed,  scanty  reward  for  the  faithfulness  and  the  constancy 
of  the  American  farmer,  whose  devotion  to  his  country  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
in  the  forum  is  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  our  national  life.  Sir,  this  will 
shake  his  faith  In  the  Just  leadership  of  men.  and  in  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  he  will  iionder  over  this  inglorious  surrender  to  his  rivals  and  Judge 
with  sharper  scrutiny  the  hidden  motive  for  your  course.  And  even  if  we  who 
oppose  you  are  wrong  In  our  belief  we  shall  at  least  fell  some  compensation 
for  our  course  In  braving  the  rising  tide  of  public  criticism  and  the  disapproval 
of  our  temporary  leaders  in  the  unselfish  solicitude  we  feel  for  the  Joint  welfare 
of  our  citizens,  producers  and  consumers  alike. 

Mr.  SiiooT.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  anyone  else  who 
desires  to  proceed  this  afternoon  and  speak  upon  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  Bbistow.  I  have  an  amendment  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  voted  on 
this  afternoon.  It  will  not  take  a  great  while,  though.  The  discussion  will  be 
short.  I  desire  to  offer  the  amendment  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  VicK  PREsmENT.  The  Secretary  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  a  new  section,  as  follows : 

8cr.  — .  Tlmt  on  and  after  the  dav  following  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  there  ahall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  following  articles  when  Imported  from  any  for- 
eign country  Into  the  United  States  or  Into  anv  of  its  possessions  (except  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Totuila)  the  following  rates  of  duty,  namely: 

Lead  dross,  lead  bullion  or  base  bullion,  lead  in  pigs  and  bars,  lead  in  any  form  not 
specially  provided  for  In  an  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise  duties,  and  encourage  the 
Industries  of  the  United  SUtes,  ancl  for  other  purposes,  approved  August  5,  1009.  old 
refuse  lead  run  into  blocks  and  bars,  and  old  scrap  lead  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured : 
all  the  foregoing,  1|  cents  ner  pound;  lead  in  sheets,  pipe,  shot,  glailers*  lead,  and 
lead  wire,  li  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Reed.  As  a  matter  of  inquiry,  do  I  understand  the  Senator  is  going  to  ask 
for  a  vote  this  afternoon  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  Bribtow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then.  In  order  that  there  may  be  an  attendance.  I  make  the  point 
of  no  quorum.    That  Is,  If  the  yeas  and  nays  are  to  be  called  for. 

Mr.  Rristow.  I  did  not  have  In  mind  to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Reed.  Then  I  do  not  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  before  the  amendment  Is  voted 
upon  that  It  reduces  the  duty  on  lead  bullion  from  21  cents  per  pound  to  1| 
cents  per  pound.  The  duty  on  lead  contained  in  lead  ore  Is  1|  cents  a  pound. 
This  would  fix  the  duty  on  lead  bullion  at  1|  cents,  or  one-eighth  cent  a  pound 
more  than  the  duty  on  lead  contained  In  the  ore,  giving  the  smelters  a  pro- 
tection of  12.50  a  ton,  which,  according  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to 
find,  ably  coni|)ensates  for  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  smelting  ores  In  our 
country  and  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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Now,  thiR  Canadian  bill  takes  nil  the  duty  off  of  print  paper  and  leaves  the 
full  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  the  type  which  the  country  printer  uses.  There  is 
no  type  im]X)rted  into  the  United  States  to  amount  to  anything.  I  think  there 
was  about  $13,000  worth  last  year.  So  this  25  [ler  cent  serves  no  purpose,  un- 
less it  Is  to  bar  Importations.  And,  In  the  interest  of  equity,  this  amendment 
should  b«  adopted. 

I  will  not  ask  for  a  vote  upon  this  amendment  to-day.  I  will  be  glad  if  it 
can  go  over  until  to-morrow,  because  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  roll  call  on  it,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  inconvenience  the  Senators  who  have  dei)ended  on  there  being 
no  vote  here  this  afternoon.    To-morrow  we  will  have  a  full  vote. 

The  Vice  President.  This  amendment,  then,  will  be  the  pending  amendment 
to-morniw. 

Mr.  Bribtow.  I  can  withdraw  the  amendment  for  the  present  and  offer  it 
to-morrow. 

The  VicK  President.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  withdraws  his  amendment, 
there  having  been  no  action  thereon. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President,  under  the  rule  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  there  will  be  no  opiK)rtunity  for  the  discussion  of  any  one  of  these 
nmendnieuts  to-morrow,  as  we  are  to  proceed  to  vote  on  each  amendment  with- 
out discussion.  I  have  presented  one  amendment,  which  I  will  ask  the  Secre- 
tary' to  read,  prefacing  that  retidlng  with  the  statement  that.  Inasmuch  as  we 
will  by  the  eunctuient  of  this  law  deprive  the  northern  farmer  of  all  protection 
upon  his  own  prtMiucts.  we  ought  nt  least  to  place  him  as  near  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  in  a  position  that  will  equalize  to  some  extent  his  conmiercial  relations 
with  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Now,  the  Ciinadian  pact,  with  Great  Britain  giving  preferentlnl  rates,  fixes  a 
price  that  the  Canadian  farmer  must  imy  for  everything  he  purchases,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  he  always  imys  the  n mount  of  the  tariff  levied,  a  sum  very  much 
less  than  the  American  farmer  has  to  pay  for  those  things  which  are  necessary 
for  his  business. 

I  intr<Kluce  this  amendment,  and  will  nsk  a  vote  on  it  to-morrow.  I  will 
ask  no  vote  on  it  to-day.  but  will  to-morrow. 

I  am  introducing  it  on  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  treat  the  American 
farmer  about  as  well  as  we  treat  the  Canadian  farmer.  I  am  still  one  of  those 
who  l)e1ieve  that  the  (^anadian  farmer  is  not  much  better  than  the  American 
farmer.  I  am  still  one  who  believes  that  the  American  farmer  is,  after  all,  a 
white  man.  I  am  opposed  to  any  rule  that  says  that  the  other  residents  of  the 
l-nited  States  may  ride  in  a  imrlor  car,  but  that  the  American  farmer  must  be 
!«atlsfie<l  with  a  JIni  Crow  car.  And  I  am  trying  to  fit  up  his  car  In  this  reci- 
procity agreement  so  it  will  look  a  little,  at  least  in  its  trimmings,  like  that  in 
which  the  protected  industries  nre  about  to  ride. 

I  ask  that  the  Secretary  read  the  amendment,  so  that  Senators  will  under- 
stand it.  and  then  I  will  call  for  a  vote  upon  it  to-morrow. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  report  the  amendment  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  SM'Ri'rrAHV.  Add  iis  a  new  section  the  following: 

8«*.  4.  That  fberp  Rhall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  articles  hereinafter 
enumerated,  the  product  or  mitnufiicture  of  any  forelini  country,  when  Imported  therefrom 
Into  the  rnited  Statett  or  an.v  of  Itn  p<mfH*iuilon«  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the 
UlandH  of  (tuam  and  Tutuila),  In  lieu  of  the  duties  now  levied,  couected,  and  paid,  the 
following  duties,  nnmely : 

Rnrthenware.  1.%  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tinware.  15  ner  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wire  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Hats.  '20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Suicar.  3.")  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(^arpets.  l?i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Oilcloth.  25  ber  cent  ad  valorem. 

Furniture.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

r^otton  cloth.  26  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Soap,  a.">  cents  per  100  pounds. 

<«loves  and  mitts.  22}  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

II  one.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Itress  irnods.  l.l  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
.%utomoblle  farm  trucks,  22  per  cent  ad  Tal< 
Pianos.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Ollulofd  froods  of  all  kinds.  5  per  cent  ad  Tal< 
T'nderclothinK.  22 1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Axes.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Bhovels.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Scythes.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Stoves.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Chains  (Iron).  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Knives  and  forktf,  20  per  cent  ad  valoKin. 

Agateware.  22i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

g«wlng  machines,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Window  glass,  7i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rice,  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Figs,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Jute  bags,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Cotton  thread,  17  i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Glassware,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lamp  chimneys,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Brass  goods,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lamps,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rubber  coats,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Books,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Clocks  and  watches,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bicycles,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  paragrapfiSr  the  product  or 

of  any  foreign  country,  when  Imported  therefrom  into  the  TTnited  States  or  anx  ef  ito 
possessions  (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Islands  of  Guam  and  Tntnirft),  Aall 
be  exempt  from  duty,  namely : 

Tin  plate,  free. 

Salt,  free. 

Oranges,  free. 

Lemons,  free. 

Baskets,   free. 

Lead,  free. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  The  dealers  in  farm  cereals  evidently  do  not  aj?ree  witb  tboo^ 
Sentitors  who  have  declared  that  tlie  present  protective  duties  were  In  reality 
no  protection  to  the  farm  products.  As  soon  as  this  reciprocity  n^eement  wnr 
promulgated  the  ijniK)rters  of  Canadian  barley  purchased  their  barley  from 
Canada,  and,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  being  held  in  bond,  bought  it  for  .10 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  American  barley. 

It  stopped  in  bond  in  Milwaukee,  in  Detroit,  and  in  other  great  citleic  The 
last  information  I  had  was  that  it  was  still  being  held  there  in  bond  waiting 
for  this  reciprocity  agreement  to  go  into  effect.  As  soon  as  this  reelprocfty 
agreement  does  go  into  effect  it  will  liberate  all  of  this  vast  amount.  I  think 
something  over  500.000  bushels  of  barley.  In  those  cities,  and  that  win  fm- 
mediately  give  to  these  [people  who  purchased  it  an  advantage  of  about  rto  cent< 
a  bushel,  an  amount  more  than  was  received  per  bushel,  on  the  average,  during 
the  years  from  1893  to  1897. 

I  think  Senators  will  agree  with  me  that  the  bill  was  not  specially  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  brewers,  and  yet  this  gieat  amount  of  the  cerenl  product 
of  Canada  is  not  only  to  be  transported  into  this  country  that  the  American 
brewer  may  have  cheaper  barley  and  cheai)er  malt  while  he  sells  American  beer 
upon  a  protective  basis,  but,  iu  addition  to  that,  that  he  may  have  a  t>enefit  <^ 
30  cents  a  bushel  on  all  of  the  barley  that  he  has  purchased  from  Canada  and 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  bond  during  the  last  six  months  or  since  this 
reciprocity  agreement  was  first  promulgated. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hetbubn.  Does  the  Senator  think  that  the  release  of  goods  in  bond  fii  the 
equivalent  of  importation,  and  that  the  barley  that  is  now  In  the  country  In 
bond  would  have  the  benefit  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hkybubn.  That  is  a  question  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  I  know  of  no  law  now  that  will  compel  those  who  have  por- 
chased  this  crop  and  brought  it  into  this  country  in  bond  to  continue  It,  because 
practically  up  to  the  present  time  it  is  the  product  of  a  foreign  country.  But 
the  moment  that  this  bill  goes  into  effect  it  will  be  the  product  of  a  foreign 
country  that  is  entitled  to  admission  free.  In  legal  effect  it  is  not  admitted  into 
this  country,  but  the  legal  effect  of  this  bill  operating  upon  it  will  be  the  free 
admission  into  this  country,  and  no  tariff  will  be  collected  on  It 

Mr.  Heybubn.  The  language  of  this  bill,  which  says,  "  which  shall  hereafter 
be  Imported  into  this  country,"  it  would  hardly  seem  to  me  to  justlfly  the  release 
of  a  commodity  already  In  the  country,  because  there  will  be  no  act  of  Importa- 
tion connected  with  that  commodity. 

Mr.  McCumbeb.  It  was  not  imported  into  this  country  in  the  meaae  of  an 
Import.  As  I  Just  explained,  It  Is  still  a  foreign  article  In  bond  and  is  not  an 
Import  Into  the  country  and  is  not  recognized  as  an  import  into  the  ooontiy 
as  long  as  it  Is  in  bond. 
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Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  apply,  and  that  is  why,  to  make 
that  doubly  certain,  I  have  offered  this  amendment 

Mr.  Hetbitbn.  I  would  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  application  of  this  bill, 
should  it  become  a  law,  to  conmiodities  already  in  the  country,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  they  came  in  onder  a  contract  that  they  should  go  out  How- 
ever, if  the  Senator's  amendment  will  make  that  absolutely  certain  it  might 
possibly  be  of  some  advantage.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  release  of  a 
commodity  in  bond  under  a  contract  by  law  would  come  within  the  provislonb 
of  this  blU  affecting  imports  into  the  country. 

Mr.  McCuiiBEB.  It  is  all  a  question  of  when  it  becomes  an  import.  It  is  not 
an  import  so  long  as  it  is  held  in  bond.  It  becomes  an  import  and  the  tariff  is 
levied  on  it  the  mom^it  that  it  is  released  from  bond.  That  is  the  point  I 
want  to  make  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Then  I  want  to  ask,  does  the  Senator  think  that  this  law  if 
enacted  would  abrogate  the  contract  under  which  that  commodity  came  into 
the  country?  It  came  into  the  country  under  a  law  that  is  not  affected  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  McCuiABEB.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President,  it  can  be  released  at  any  time  by 
paying  the  duty.  There  is  no  contract  wh^  it  enters  the  country  that  it 
will  be  carried  through  the  country  that  those  who  have  brought  it  over  the 
line  win  pay  a  duty.  But  the  momoit  you  release  it  from  that  duty,  then  you 
really  import  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  I^DGE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Just  a  momept.    The  contract  is  that  they  shall  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  McCuiiBEE.  No. 

Mr.  Lodge.  That  is  the  contract  under  which  it  comes  in  bond — that  they 
shall  either  pay  the  duty  or  take  it  out 

Mr.  McCuiiBEB.  When  it  is  imported. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCuiABBB.  That  is  when  It  is  released. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me?  The  act  of  importation  occurs  when 
the  article  is  taken  out  of  bond  and  the  duty  paid. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  That  is  right  I  think. 

Mr.  Lodge.  We  had  that  occur  again  and  again  in  changing  the  tariff  on 
articles  that  were  in  bond.  They  paid  the  rate  of  the  new  tariff  or  paid  no 
tariff,  if  there  was  no  rate  in  the  new  tariff.  The  importation  does  not  take 
place  until  the  article  is  released. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  That  is  the  view  I  have  taken. 

Mr.  Lodge.  Until  it  is  imported ;  until  it  is  presented  to  the  customhouse  for 
entry.  Until  that  time  the  article  Is  considered  a  foreign  article  and  is  not 
an  article  that  is  imported. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Lodge.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  McCuMBEB.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  I  will  to-morrow 
ask  for  a  vote  upon  the  amendment — ^not  to-day. 

BECIPBOCITY     WITH    CANADA. 

• 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conntderntlon  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  I>ominlon  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  (fOBE.  Mr.  President,  It  in  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  enter  Into  the 
field  of  Hi)ecu1ation  and  ditteusR  the  question  sh  to  whether  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment Is  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  measure.  I  may  say.  however,  with  i)er- 
feet  confidence  that  this  atsreenient  Is  not  such  an  agreement  an  a  Democratic 
President  would  have  ney^otiatPil.  It  Is  not  such  an  agreement  as  a  Dem<K*ratic 
House  would  have  initiated  u|M>n  Its  own  resiMniHtbility.  This  Is  not  such  an 
agreement  as  a  Democratli*  Senate  would  have  ratified  ui)on  its  own  motion  and 
responsibility. 

For  my  own  part.  1  believe  In  i)erfet*t  free  trade  between  the  TnlttHl  States 
and  the  I)onilnion  of  Canada.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  sev- 
eral States  maintained  tariffs  against  their  neighbors.  Every  State,  excepting 
New  Jersey,  maintained  a  system  of  tariff  duties  against  every  other  State  in 
the  original  confederation.  Prior  to  the  federation  act  of  ls(57  the  several 
Provinces  of  Canada  malntalnetl  tariff  duties  against  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  the  |K)licy  of  free  trade  has  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  States.  The  |M>)icy  of  free  trade  has  contributed  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Canadian  Provinces. 
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Mr.  President,  if  free  trade  between  the  States  be  a  source  of  prosperity,  if 
free  trade  among  the  Provinces  be  a  cause  of  prosperity,  why  would  not  fretf 
trade  between  the  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  I'rovinces  on  the  other  accel- 
erate the  progress  of  both  and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  both?  What 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  maintaining  high  duties  between  Ohio  and  Ontaiio 
that  would  not  Justi^'  high  duties  between  Ohio  and  Kentucky?  What  reasoD 
can  be  imagined  for  obstructing  trade  between  Minnesota  and  MauitdMi  that 
would  not  Justify  the  obstruction  of  trade  between  Minnesota  and  Missouri? 

Mr.  President,  there  are  eleven  times  as  many  i)eople  in  the  ITnited  States  as 
there  are  in  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  are  more  people  in  the  State 
of  New  York  than  there  are  in  Canada.  There  are  as  many  people  In  Pennsyl- 
vania as  there  are  in  the  entire  Dominion.  There  are  half  as  many  people  in 
the  State  of  Ohio  as  in  Canada.  There  are  one-flfth  as  many  people  In  tlie 
State  of  Oklahoma  as  there  are  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Oklahoma  produces 
one-sixth  or  one-seventh  as  much  wheat  as  is  grown  in  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
Oklahoma  produces  five  times  as  much  com  as  is  grown  in  the  entire  region  to 
the  northward.  And  Oklahoma  produces  1.000,000  bales  of  cotton  into  the 
bargain.  Why,  sir,  should  a  nation  of  93,000,000  people  shrink  from  trade  and 
commerce  with  a  dominion  numbering  less  than  9,000.000  inhabitants?  Can 
one  Canadian  put  a  thousand  Americans  to  flight?  Sir,  if  Canada  had  revolted, 
if  she  had  joined  the  13  Colonies,  if  she  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
Union,  would  that  have  stayed  the  progress  of  our  people  or  marred  the  destiny 
of  our  Republic? 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  find  it  In  my  heart  to  vote  a  special  privilege,  a 
special  favor  to  any  class  of  American  citizens,  that  class  would  be  the  American 
farmers.  I  realize  that  the  farm  is  the  foundation  alike  of  individual  and  of 
national  prosperity.  It  is  the  fountain  not  only  of  our  prosperity,  but  of  all 
our  happiness  and  our  well-being.  If  I  could  vote  n  special  favor  to  any  class 
of  our  people,  certainly  that  class  would  be  the  occupants  of  the  American 
farms;  but  it  has  been  my  proud  faith  that  the  American  farmer  has  never 
asked  a  special  favor  at  the  hands  of  his  Government.  It  has  been  my  proud 
faith  that  the  American  farmer  has  never  solicited  a  favor,  has  never  received 
a  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  has  never  accepted  a  special  favor 
or  a  special  privilege  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen.  The  farmer  has  been 
the  victim  not  the  beneficiary  of  special  privilege  and  protective  duties.  I  have 
believed,  sir,  that  the  farmer  demands  nothing  but  Justice  and  equity :  that  he 
is  unwilling  to  ask  for  more  than  Justice;  and  that  he  is  unwilling  to  accept  less 
than  justice. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  this  agreement  propose  to  do?  To  allow  the 
American  people  to  secure  to  themselves  the  right  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  sell  a  few  articles  to  the  people  of  Canada  without  being  sub- 
jected to  tariff  duties  and  restrictions.  It  proposes  to  allow  the  American  i)e«>ple 
to  buy  a  few  articles  from  the  people  of  Canada  without  paying  a  tax  on  those 
articles. 

This  agreement  proposes  merely  this  and  nothing  more:  To  allow  our  people 
to  buy  what  they  need  and  to  sell  what  they  do  not  need.  This  simple  right, 
it  is  alleged,  would  be  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  with  the 
most  disastrous  possibilities.  The  right  to  buy  what  we  need,  the  right  to  m\\ 
what  we  do  not  need,  seems  to  be  fraught  and  freighted  with  greater  calamities 
than  all  the  plagues  that  afflicted  the  Egyptians  of  old. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  rule  protectionists  will  not  reduce  their  benefits  to  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  manufacturers  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  protection  will  never  express  in  dollars  and  cents  the  exact  measure 
of  their  special  privilege,  and  the  exact  measure  of  the  profits  which  they 
receive  without  rendering  any  value  in  return.  That,  sir,  is  a  precaution  which 
I  commend  to  the  Felf-appolnted  champions  of  the  American  farmer  on  occasions 
like  this  and  during  discussions  like  this. 

But,  sir,  in  an  unwary  moment  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
McCumberl,  followed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Gronna], 
had  the  candor  to  tell  the  Senate  and  to  tell  the  country  the  exact  mathematical 
measure  of  profits  which  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  derive  from  the  existing  tarifT  duties. 

The  two  Senators  from  North  Dakota  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  I 
assume,  that  on  the  one  article  of  wheat  alone  the  people  of  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Mhinesota  realized  $25,000,000  a  year  on  account  of  the  tariff; 
that  the  people  of  those  three  States  realize  annually  on  accoimt  of  the  tariff 
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|25»000,000  on  the  barley  that  they  produce;  and  on  the  article  of  flax  alone 
they  realize  a  profit  of  $4,000,000  a  year  on  account  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  terrible  tragedy  which  we  are  atK>ut  to  |)erpetrate. 
The  people  of  those  three  States,  according  not  only  to  the  admission,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  demonstration  of  the  Senators,  realized  on  those  three  articles 
last  year  the  neat  sum  of  $54,000,000  on  account  of  the  tariff.  They  received  on 
those  three  products  $54,000,000  more  on  account  of  the  tariff  than  they  would 
have  received  without  the  tariff. 

According  to  this  admission,  the  people  of  those  three  States  realized 
$54,000,000  last  year  for  nothing.  What  do  they  render  in  return  for  this 
benefit,  for  this  bounty,  for  this  benefaction  conferred  upon  them  by  the  tariff? 

Mr.  President,  If  they  net  $54,000,000  on  account  of  the  tariff,  if  they  get 
$54,000,000  for  nothing  on  account  of  the  tariff,  somebody — somewhere — parts 
with  $r>4 .000,000  a  year  for  nothing  on  account  of  the  tariff.  It  Is  needless  to 
cavil  as  to  who  |mys  the  $54,000,000.  If  these  people  get  it,  somebody  pays  it. 
Xo  matter  who  pays  it,  they  get  nothing  In  return.  Under  this  agreement  the 
Iieople  of  those  three  States  will  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  getting 
$54,000,000  a  year  for  nothing,  and  somebody  somewhere  In  the  United  States 
will  be  afforded  the  opfjortunlty  to  retain  $54,000,000  a  year,  instead  of  parting 
with  that  amoniit  as  a  bonus,  as  a  pension,  to  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

There  are  3,100,000  people  living  In  those  three  States.  That,  sir.  Is  $18 
nplece.  It  Is  about  $80  for  every  family  in  the  three  States  which  I  have 
enumerated — a  bounty,  a  pension,  a  tribute  levied  on  their  fellow  citizens  for 
their  exclusive  benefit,  a  benefit  for  which  they  render  no  service,  no  value  in 
return. 

Now,  why  should  we  lev>'  a  tribute  upon  90,000.000  pei>ple,  or  upon  any 
portion  of  90,000,000  iieople,  to  grant  an  annual  gratuity  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota?  There  are  no  better  people  'neath  the 
shining  sun;  there  are  no  better  people  under  our  spangled  flag  than  the  citi- 
zens of  the  three  States  I  have  named.  But,  sir.  whence  did  they  derive  the 
right,  where  did  they  obtain  a  title,  to  levy  a  tribute  upon  their  countrymen  and 
to  exact  $54,000,000  a  year  for  nothing  In  return? 

Now,  that  is  the  disaster  which  we  meditate.  That  Is  the  tragedy  we  are 
about  to  perpetrate  ui)on  the  worthy  citizens  of  the  States  I  have  named. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Oronnal  went  a  step  further, 
and  he  admltte<l.  nay,  he  demonstrated,  that  all  the  farmers  derive  an  annual 
benefit  of  $300,000,000  on  account  of  the  existing  tariff,  and  he  complains  that 
we  are  about  to  rob  them  of  the  right  to  collect  the  $300,000,000  for  naught  in 
return.  He  complains  that  we  are  about  to  Inflict  upon  them  an  act  of  high- 
handed injustice  In  denying  to  them  the  right  to  collect  $300,000,000  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  tariff  without  rendering  one  cent  of  value  or  one 
t^nt  of  service  In  exchange  for  this  munificent  bounty. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  an  equal 
b<nmty  is  enjoywl  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  In  the  United  States.  I  believe 
it  could  be  demons*trate<l  beyond  doubt  that  the  annual  enhancement  of  the 
profits  of  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  would  more  than  pay 
for  every  sheep  in  the  United  States  every  year.  But  we  have  never  had  such 
an  admission,  much  less  have  we  ever  had  such  a  demonstration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Penrose!  or  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  I>Klge1. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumberl.  reen- 
forced  by  several  other  able  and  eloquent  Senators,  has  proven  that  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  has  more  than  200.000,000  acres  of  land  that  can  be  sown  to 
wheat.  They  have  demonstrated  to  my  i>erfect  satisfaction  that  the  vast  acres 
of  Canada  are  capable  of  producing  4.0(¥).000.000  bushels  of  wheat  every  year. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  larger  production  than  has  ever  been  witnessed 
during  a  single  year  since  the  world  began. 

The  Senators  from  North  Dakota  seem  to  think  that  constitutes  4.000.000.000 
reasons  for  opposing  reciprocity.  To  my  mind  it  constitutes  4,000,000,000 
reasons  for  favoring  reciprocity.  When  I  have  a  neighbor  who  can  produce 
4,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  the  years  roll  around.  I  desire  to  remain  on 
borrowing  terms  with  such  a  neighbor. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  think  of  all  the  centuries  this  Republic  Is  to  endure; 
when  I  think  of  the  countless  generations  of  our  posterity  yet  unborn ;  when  I 
think  of  the  millions  of  mouths  that  are  to  be  fed  during  all  the  ages,  I  rejoice. 
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Bir,  that  adjoining  our  Republic  for  more  than  3,000  miles  is  a  fertile  and  fruit- 
ful region  capable  of  producing  4,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  every  year  as  the 
centuries  come  and  go. 

Sir,  I  can  not  agree  with  those  statesmen  who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  it 
were  better  for  the  United  States  if  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  instead  of  being  a 
fertile  region,  were  a  frozen  sea ;  instead  of  being  a  land  of  fruitful  fields  and 
gardens,  were  a  burning,  barren  desert.  I  rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  our  neigh- 
bor, and  I  have  a  resolute  purpose  to  enhance  and  to  share  that  prosperity. 

Let  us  in  transit  contrast  the  revenue  which  the  people  of  three  States  derive 
from  three  articles  on  account  of  the  tariff  with  the  revenue  which  the  Gov- 
ernment receives  from  the  same  articles  imported  from  Canada  on  account  of 
the  tariff. 

According  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCnmbcrl 
the  farmers  of  the  three  States  in  question  receive  an  anpual  pr«)rtt  of  four 
millions  a  year  on  flaxseed  in  consequence  of  the  duly,  while  the  Government 
receives  a  revenue  of  $352,600. 

On  wheat  those  people  receive  an  annual  profit  of  $25,000,001)  oa  account  of 
the  duty  and  the  Government  enjoys  a  revenue  of  only  $38.')9G. 

On  barley  the  net  profits  of  these  people  on  account  of  the  duty  aggrefcate 
125,000,000,  while  the  Government  receives  a  generous  income  from  the  duty 
on  barley  amounting  to  $726. 

It  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that  by  remitting  the  duty  on  com  imported  from 
Canada  the  Govermnent  surrenders  an  annual  income  amounting  to  $654,  and 
the  remission  of  the  duty  on  rye  subjects  the  Government  to  an  annual  loss  of 
revenue  aggregating  $5. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue  arising  from  imported  eels  and  smelts  is  more 
than  $100,000,  but,  sir,  when  eels  are  placed  on  the  free  list  I  look  for  an  exodus 
cf  eels  out  of  Canada — I  expect  to  see  the  United  States  overrun  with  Canadian 
eels.  The  eel  industry  in  the  United  States  will  be  destroyed.  There  will  be 
eels  in  front  of  us,  eels  to  the  right  of  us,  and  eels  to  the  left  of  us,  but  some 
enemy  of  reciprocity  will  rush  to  the  rescue  and  assume  the  rOle  of  St  Patrick 
and  immortalize  himself  by  ridding  the  land  of  these  reptiles. 

Mr.  President,  for  nearly  100  years  protection  has  been  demanded  against  the 
pauper  laborer  of  the  Old  World  because  he  was  a  pauper.  Now,  sir,  protec- 
tion  is  demanded  against  the  thrifty  denizen  of  the  New  World  because  he  \* 
thrifty. 

Witness  the  reversal  of  protectionist  arguments.  In  the  beginning  it  was 
argued  that  our  industries  were  infant;  that  with  ample  protection  we  could 
stimulate  the  growth  of  our  industries  until  domestic  production  would  over- 
take and  equal  domestic- consumption.  Sir,  witness  the  marvelous  change.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  tariff  was  unavailing  to  the  farmer.  During 
only  the  last  three  years,  it  is  asserted,  has  he  become  the  beneficiary  of  pro- 
tective duties ;  but,  sir,  the  time  rapidly  approaches — it  is  argued,  it  is  admitted, 
that  the  time  rapidly  approaches — when  the  domestic  production  of  wheat  will 
not  equal  the  domestic  consumption  of  wheat,  and,  in  view  of  that  catastrophe, 
we  must  levy  a  tariff  ui)on  the  importations  of  wheat  from  Canada.  Nay.  sir. 
the  prospect  of  famine  necessitates  the  imposition  of  a  duty  so  that  the  pound 
of  flesh  may  be  cut  nearest  the  heart. 

I  heard  the  eloquent  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Crawford  1,  in  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  addresses  delivered  in  this  debate,  picture  the  distress 
that  prevails  in  the  tenement  district  of  New  York  City.  He  revealed  the 
touching  truth  that  in  this  congested  section  there  are  more  than  1.200  hnman 
beings  to  the  acre ;  he  argued  that  they  had  not  sufficient  room :  that  they  had 
not  enough  sunlight;  that  they  had  not  enough  air  to  breathe:  and  I  wonder, 
Mr.  President,  how  much  it  would  add  to  the  material  comfort  of  those  miser- 
able wretches  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  bread  they  eat. 

We  hear  Senators  in  this  place  insisting  on  a  high  tariff  on  wheat:  we  hear 
'*most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors";  we  hear  enlightened  Senators; 
we  hear  civilized  human  beings  demanding  that  we  tax  the  crust  upon  the 
lips  of  hunger.  Sir,  shall  we  make  merchandise  of  misery  and  declare  a  dlvi- 
de'ul  upon  famine?  Mr.  President,  had  such  statesmen  lived  in  the  elder  time 
fliey  would  have  imposed  a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  the  manna  that  descended 
from  heaven.  They  ask  us  to  avert  the  calamity  which  might  possibly  ensue 
from  a  remission  of  the  tax  upon  bread. 

Mr.  President,  so  long  as  Canadian  wheat  will  feed  the  hungry,  so  long  as 
Canadian  lumber  will  shelter  the  homeless,  why  should  we  refuse  to  accefit 
the  blessings  placed  at  our  door  by  Him  who  fashioned  the  universe  itsdf? 
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We  all  agree  that  the  vast  foreata  primeval,  stretching  one  mile  south  of  the 
Canadian  line,  are  a  great  national  asset,  ministering  to  the  wants  and  con- 
tributing to  the  comfort  of  our  people,  building  the  homes  of  our  people:  but 
we  do  not  all  agree  that  the  vast  Canadian  forests  stretching  one  mile  to  the 
northward  of  this  imaginary  line  are  a  natural  blessing  that  would  minister 
to  the  comfort  of  our  people,  that  would  build  the  homes  of  our  countrymen. 
Nay,  sir,  we  demand  that  a  high  tariff  wall  shall  be  erected  to  shield  the 
American  people  against  the  blessings  and  benefactions  of  Almighty  God.  This 
Is  statesmanship;  this,  perhaps  I  should  say,  is  statecraft 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  touching  alliances  now  and  here- 
after. It  is  true  that  the  Democrats  in  this  body  have  changed  their  alliances 
from  time  to  time.  We  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  war.  We  make  our 
alliances  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity.  It  is  true  that  for  the  present 
we  are  following  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pen- 
rose]. Mr.  President,  for  my  part.  I  am  willing  to  follow  anybody  that  is  going 
in  my  direction.  I  am  willing  to  follow  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
when  he  is  going  in  my  direction,  when  he  is  going  in  the  right  direction, 
when  he  is  going  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties.  I  will  go  as  far,  I  will 
go  as  fast  as  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the  direction  of  lower 
duties — thus  far,  but  no  further.  I  am  not  at  all  fastidious  about  the  leaders 
whom  I  follow. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon]  stated  the  situation  the  other 
day  when  he  declared  that  it  was  a  little  striking  to  see  the  free-trade  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  high  protectionist  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Penrose]  blowing  out  the  gas  and  creeping  under  the  same  political 
counterpane. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  low-tariff  bed.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  myself  are  reiioslng  upon  that  couch,  and  we  have  "compassion  and  a 
bed."  Whoever  seeks  to  slumber  there  will  be  thrice  welcome.  Just  as  strik- 
ing is  it  to  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  occupying  the  same  couch  and  locked 
in  each  other's  affectionate  embrace.  [Laughter.]  On  this  side  we  are  not  at 
all  fastidious  about  our  bedfellows.  We  had  Just  as  soon  repose  in  the  brawny 
arms  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as  to  rest  in  the  sinuous  arms  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  [laughter.]  It  is  not  exactly  a  question  of  taste.  Who- 
ever is  going  in  the  direction  of  lower  duties  is  going  in  our  direction;  he  is 
fighting  our  battle;  he  is  our  ally,  and  so  long  as  he  goes  in  that  direction  he 
may  expect,  and  he  will  receive,  our  unshaken  fidelity. 

i  see  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gallinger]  strenuously 
resisting  the  reciprocity  agreement,  and  I  would  rather  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge]  in  f^vor  of  reducing  duties,  than 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  In  resisting  the 
reduction  of  those  duties. 

Mr.  President,  there  seem  to  be  other  allies  engaged  in  this  contest.  As  I 
remember  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  professional  lobbyist  of  New  York  and 
the  professed  representative  of  the  National  Grange,  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  stated  that  a  representative  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
had  signified  a  sympathy  with  the  contest  which  he  was  waging  against  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  farm  products,  a  sympathy  with  the  contest  which  he 'was 
waging  in  behalf  and  in  defense  of  the  American  farmer.  The  Protective  Tariff 
League  resisting  a  measure  which  exposes  the  farmers  to  foreign  competition ! 
Whence  their  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the  American  farmer? 

Mr.  Allen  testified  before  the  Finance  Committee  that  Mr.  Hastings,  president 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  Mr. 'Lyman,  secretary  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  had  signified  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  against  ruinous  Canadian  competition.  Why  should  Mr.  Hastings,  why 
should  Mr.  Lyman  contribute  of  their  money  to  a  campaign  waged  exclusively  in 
behalf  of  the  American  farmer?  Why  should  Mr.  William  M.  Woods,  president 
of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  commonly  denominated  as  the  Woolen  Trust — this 
agreement  does  not  reduce  the  duty  on  woolen  fabrics ;  this  agreement  does  not 
reduce  the  duty  on  raw  wool — feel  such  a  tender  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the 
American  farmer?  Why  should  he  be  willing  to  share  the  golden  profits  which 
be  realizes  from  protection  in  defense  of  the  farmer  unless  be  does  so  in 
defense  of  the  whole  protective  system? 

Mr.  Bronson,  secretary  of  the  American  Lumber  Manufacturers*  Association, 
attested  the  same  generosity.  He  was  willing  to  divorce  himself,  as  be  stated* 
from  a  portion  of  his  earnings  in  order  to  aid  and  abet  Mr.  Allen  in  his  valiant 
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defense  of  the  American  farmer.  Has  there  ever  been  an  exhibition  of  such 
splendid  magnanimity,  such  unprecedented  devotion  to  the  farmer?  Why  should 
he  be  willing  to  '*  split  the  pot "  with  Mr.  Allen  in  defense  of  the  farmer  against 
Canadian  competition?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bronson  is  secretary  of  the  concern  presided  over  by  the  well-known  Mr. 
Edwin  Hines.  Mr.  Bronson,  after  we  adjourned  in  March,  issued  a  circular 
letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
defeat  of  the  Canadian  agreement  at  the  regular  session  was  largely  due  to  the 
activities  of  his  association.  Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  that.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  activities  of  Mr.  Bronson  or  of  Mr.  Hines  and  their  association 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  reciprocity  at  the  regular  session.  I 
think  that  is  an  exhibition  of  vainglory. 

Those  are  some  at  least  of  Mr.  Allen's  allies  and  the  allies  of  the  grange. 
They  profess  to  be  waging  war  against  the  Canadian  agreement  to  shield  the 
American  farmer  against  the  Canadian  farmer.  The  sinews  of  war  are,  how- 
ever, not  coming  from  the  farmers  themselves,  but  from  these  disinterested 
philanthropists  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  protective  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  Democrats  will  be  called  upon 
to  change  their  alliance  here  in  the  Senate.  We  will  change  our  alliance  with- 
out any  remorse,  without  any  compunction,  and  without  any  sense  of  disloyalty 
to  our  former  allies.  It  comes  to  pass,  at  least  apparently,  that  If  we  desire  to 
reduce  the  tariff  on  bread,  we  must  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  by  such  a  cooperation  overcome 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Bristow].  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  when  we  desire  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  clothing  we  must  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  overcome  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  That  is  the  path  of  duty;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  shall  pursue  that  path  without  any  feeling  of  self-reproach.  I  am  as  willing 
to  progress  with  the  standpatters  when  they  progress  as  I  am  unwilling  to  stand 
pat  with  the  insurgents  when  they  for  the  moment  stand  pat. 

I  know  that  if  we  could  revise  the  tariff  in  an  ideal  way  we  would  reduce  it 
on  everybody  at  once;  but  if  we  postpone  a  revision  of  the  tariff  until  we  can 
at  one  and  the  same  time  reduce  it  on  the  farmer  and  reduce  it  on  the  manu- 
facturer, if  we  postpone  the  revision  of  the  tariff  until  we  can  reduce  the  duties 
enjoyed  by  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  and  reduce  the  duties  on  the 
producer  of  the  finished  product,  sir,  when  will  we  begin,  where  will  we  begin, 
how  will  we  begin,  and  who  will  be  our  allies?  I  repeat,  we  are  l>eginning 
now,  not  where  we  would,  but  where  we  must.  I  doubt  the  dawning  of  that 
idyllic  day  when  everybody  who  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  tariff  will  agree  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  take  it  off  of  everybody  who  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  tariff 
at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Let  me  say,  in  passing,  in  regard  to  the  free-list  bill,  that  I  will  vote  for  that 
measure,  not  as  a  compensatitm  to  the  farmer,  but  because  the  entire  pro- 
tective-tariff system  is  wrong.  Every  protective  duty  is  wrong.  When  yon 
remit  such  a  duty  you  do  right.  When  you  deprive  a  man  of  that  which  be 
had  no  right  to  retain,  you  iufiict  upon  him  no  injustice  and  you  incur  no 
obligation  to  vouchsafe  to  him  any  sort  of  compensation.  I  should  have  voted 
to  attach  the  free-list  bill  to  the  reciprocity  agreement  but  for  the  fact  tliat  the 
President  declared  in  his  Chicago  speech  that  such  a  course  would  result  in  the 
defeat  of  both  measures.  I  make  no  comment  upon  the  propriety  of  such  a 
declaration,  but  to  me  that  hint  was  sufilcient,  whether  I  be  wise  or  otherwise 
I  will  vote  for  the  farmers'  free-list  bill  because  the  duties  imposed  upon  those 
articles  are  wrong  and  because  common  Justice  dictates  their  removal  and 
Justice  to  the  farmer  demands  their  removal. 

Mr.  President,  I  discriminate  between  conferring  a  benefit  upon  a  mano- 
facturer  by  imposing  a  duty  and  conferring  a  benefit  upon  a  manufacturer  by 
remitting  a  duty.  I  have  no  hostility  to  the  American  manufacturers^  I  wish 
theni  all  the  utmost  prosperity  consistent  with  common  Justice;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  render  them  any  reasonable  and  Just  benefit  which  can  follow  the 
remission  of  an  unjust  tax.  I  begin  here  and  now  because  it  is  an  opportunity 
at  hand. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  the  remainder  of  this  session  I  intend  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  FoUette].  I  in- 
tend to  aid  and  abet  him  In  a  reduction  of  duties  on  cotton.  I  intend  to  aid 
and  abet  him  in  a  reduction  of  duties  on  woolen  goods.    I  int^id  to  follow  the 
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leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cummins].  I  Intend  to  follow  him 
in  his  effort  to  reduce  the  duty  on  steel  and  iron.  I  intend  to  follow  him  in 
his  effort  to  effect  a  reduction  of  duties  on  linoleum  and  on  other  necessaries 
of  life.  I  intend  to  follow  the  gallant  and  spirited  S^iator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Bristow]  in  his  effort  to  reduce  extortionate  duties  on  sugar  and  in  the  effort  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  the  people  in  reducing  the  exorbitant  duties  on  rubber. 

I  intend  to  follow  them,  and  they  have  no  protection  against  me  as  a  fol- 
lower. I  intend  to  follow  them  whether  they  will  or  no.  They  may  quarantine, 
and  yet  I  say  to  them,  as  Ruth  said  to  Naomi,  "  Wherever  thou  goest  I  will  go," 
so  long  as  they  are  attempting  a  reduction  of  duties.  And  I  lament  to  part  with 
such  excellent  companions  when  they  favor  the  maintenance  of  high  duties.  I 
feel  in  conscience  bound  to  differ  from  them  and  to  insist  upon  a  reduction  of 
duties  where  they  would  say  nay. 

Now,  I  say  as  to  another  alliance,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  me  if  the  opportunity  had  first  arisen  to  aid  the 
farmers  and  the  Senators  from  the  agricultural  States  to  drive  down  extor- 
tionate duties  upon  the  manufactured  articles  which  the  farmers  use. 

I  wish,  indeed,  that  occasion  might  have  arisen  first.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  Join  with  the  manufacturers  to  reduce  needless  and  deceptive  duties  on  farm 
products,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  then  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
pleasure  of  Joining  with  the  farmers  to  reduce  unreasonable  exactions  upon  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers. 

I  believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon]  gave  utterance 
to  the  truth  when  he  said  a  house  divided  against  itself  can  not  stand,  when 
he  said  this  system  can  not  stand  half  protected  and  half  unprotected. 

Mr.  President,  one  or  the  other  of  thopo  eventualities  must  hrtn>^ii-  Hepub- 
licans  will  either  be  driven  to  restore  the  duties  on  farm  products  or  else  the 
farmers  will  assist  the  Democrats  to  reduce  the  duties  on  manufactured 
products. 

I  disguise  nothing  as  to  my  attitude.  I  am  now  reducing  the  duties  on  the 
farm  products.  I  expect  and  I  trust,  through  the  aid  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
to  reduce  these  extortionate  taxes  which  have  shielded  the  manufacturers 
against  foreign  competition. 

To  my  mind  that  is  the  plain  path  of  duty.  Other  men  of  greater  experience 
and  superior  wisdom  take  a  different  view  of  the  situation.  But  here  every 
Senator  is  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  I  take  that  course  which  I  believe 
will  best  lead  to  the  demolition  of  the  entire  temple  of  protection. 

When  I  see  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  GaUinger]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Smoot]  denouncing  this  measure  because  it  lays  destructive 
hand  upon  that  temple,  I  for  one  shall  never  stay  the  hand  of  that  destroyer, 
but  rather  will  I  speed  that  hand.  In  that  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  by 
violence  overturn  existing  industries.  Reductions  should  be  made  gradually. 
Industries  should  be  given  time  and  opportunity  to  adapt  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  change  and  the  changing  conditions. 

I  might  admonish  my  friend  not  to  venture  out  to  sea  in  a  vessel  that  was 
unseaworthy,  and  yet  should  I  see  him  in  mldocean  I  would  not  advise  the 
scuttling  of  the  ship  merely  because  It  was  not  the  best  that  plies  the  sea. 

For  my  own  part  I  hojie  to  see  this  Republic  become  not  only  the  greatest 
industrial  nation  ui>on  the  earth,  but  become  the  greatest  commercial  nation 
upon  the  earth.  What  we  need  most  of  all  things  Is  wider  foreign  markets. 
The  greater  the  number  of  our  markets  and  the  more  stable  our  industries  the 
more  stable  are  prices,  the  more  stable  are  wages,  the  more  certain  and  en- 
during is  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  I  indulge  the  hope,  I  Indulge  the  ambi- 
tion to  see  the  United  States  become  the  first  and  foremost  commercial  power 
*neath  the  blazing  sun. 

I  favor  those  policies  which  I  believe  will  contribute  to  a  consummation  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  resist  all  those  measures  which  I  believe  will  obstruct 
and  hinder  trade,  for  I  believe  that  trade  is  a  blessing  to  be  encouraged,  not  a 
curse  to  be  prohibited.  On  this  occasion  and  on  all  occasions,  erring,  perhaps, 
often  in  Judgment,  yet  at  all  times  I  shall  cherish  but  one  hope,  but  one  pur- 
pose, and  one  ambition,  and  that  is  to  extend  the  influence,  the  trade,  the  com- 
merce, the  glory,  and  the  destiny  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  to  Illustrate  Democratic  fidelity  to  their  allies  and  to  their 
principles,  to  show  that  our  erstwhile  allies  can  not  shake  their  gory  locks  at 
U8,  I  beg  to  cite  the  following  authority  and  to  submit  the  following  quotations, 
heretofore  cited  and  submitted  in  the  Senate. 
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On  June  22,  1909  (Ck>ngre88ional  Record,  p.  3036),  Mr.  McComber,  of  North 
Dakota,  said: 

The  wbeftt  acreage  to*day  la  producing  a  aarplua  of  wheat  which  Ba«t  h»  rbroas  •r*. 
the  world's  market,  thereby  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  home  product,  tar.s  oc  »* 
tariff. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1909,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  b«»n^«««l  thj»* 
the  duty  on  wheat  affected  the  price  of  wheat,  Mr.  Cunuuios,  of  Ic»«a.  asMj 

I  do  not. 
Further,  be  says : 

I  want  Senators  to  remember  that  I  come  from  a  State  wblch  proha!»ly  pat*  ir  •«''    ^ 
value  into  the  channels  of  trade  every  year  than  any  State  in  th«>  f'nlon  to  arr  '<   •   -a 
products.     We  will  this  year  supply  the  people  of  the  TTnlted  States  and  ib«*  i*  < 
the  world  with  a  product  that  will  surpass  the  value  of  $7(M>.04M>.tKMi.  and  ti  l«   .     ■   '  « 
even  an  enthusiast  to  assert  that  the  price  of  these  products  is  directly  aff«-t-(*-<l  :.t  t  ' 
protective  tariff. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1909,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Miune4v»ia.  Kiid: 

I  do  not  recall  the  millions  of  bushels  produced  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in*.  I  ^V 
aire  to  tell  the  Senator  that  the  tariff  on  wheat  which  is  on  the  statute  N^tk^  t  •  ->  ' 
done  us  a  particle  of  good.  It  would  be  like  a  tariff  on  cotton,  because  up  to  thU  *la^  •• 
have  been  exporting  from  150,000.000  to  250.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  y^ar.  I!.*-  rr.  • 
of  our  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  price — the  export  price — ^and  no  dutj  jp  tu  *:.« 
time  has  helped  ua. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1909,  Mr.  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  had  the  foUowtni;  to  mj 


Schedule  G — relating  to  agricultural  products — has  been  increased  about  2  per 
There  ahould  have  been  reductions  \fii  this  schedule.  They  could  hare  been  made  vit"  .: 
the  slightest  injury  to  American  agriculture.  High  duties  are  placed  on  iiem)rr>7.  a 
fruits,  such  as  lemons  and  raisins,  and  on  pineapples  and  rice,  and  on  floor  bfakmlts  ka  > 
by  the  Cracker  Trust,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuala  in  limited  aectloBa  of  the  r-..B 
try ;  and  a  high  duty  Is  placed  on  corn  and  wheat  to  make  the  great  maas  of  farmer*  w 
lleve  that  they  are  being  favored.  But  it  la  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Amt-n-.:i 
farmer  to  place  a  protective  duty  on  com  when  we  are  producing  more  com  tbsn  a': 
the  other  nations  combined.  .  We  sell  our  wheat  and  com  and  the  producta  th*rtnt  z. 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  no  duty  which  might  be  imposed  can  affect  the  pricv  «h>  t 
the  farmer  receives  for  them.  We  raiae  far  more  wheat,  com,  cattle,  and  bo»  than  « - 
coDsume,  and  the  result  is  that  the  farmer  can  not  be  protected  by  a  tariff  beratuc  t^ 
price  of  hla  produce  Is  fixed  by  the  world  market. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May,  1909,  during  the  tariff  debate.  Mr.  Clapiv  fh^a 
Minnesota,  said: 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  Along  this  Canadian  border,  with  ftr»t2i:32 
but  an  Imaginary  line  across.  It  Is  idle,  in  my  lucUnn^nt,  and  idle  in  my  experl«'Q<«  a^i: 
observation,  to  talk  about  any  great  difference  In  wages  on  one  side  or  the  otbrr 

When  a  man  bv  a  day's  walk  can  go  from  a  mill  on  that  side  to  a  mtll  on  thia  wkim 
from  a  field  on  that  side  to  a  field  on  this  side,  that  imaginary  international  l»>«aD4iA.'7 
line  will  not  maintain  anv  very  different  scale  of  wages  long  upon  one  akle  or  the  o"^o«' 
And  they  are  the  same  class  of  men.  When  we  talk  about  a  protective  tariff  and  t^  -k 
of  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  the  cheap  wage  scale  of  Kurt^pe^  -« r-9 
we  realise  that  the  wage  earner  in  Europe  must  and  oftentimes  liaa  to  borrow  and  tt.<^r 
a  great  expense  to  come  to  this  country — there  may  be  wiadom  in  attempttnc  to  mir*  i 
an  artificial  wall  between  this  country  and  oura,  but>  when  we  look  to  ApjnvU  «rtT  **\ 
Canada,  when  we  look  to  a  class  of  men  enjoying  a  wage  scale  practlcallT  th*-  <>tj;«.  •' 
our  own  wage  scale,  it  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  the  American  people  tu'^e  c>t  t» 
recognlae  the  Impossibility  of  forever  maintaining  an  artificial  wail  mhere  \\  •*r<>  U  »■ 
natural  reason  for  the  establlahment  or  maintenance  of  that  wall.  Sooner  of  U?rr  M* 
President,  we  shall  have  to  recognise  on  a  broader  plane  this  natural  relation  to  <  ti«  u 
I  predict  here  in  the  Senate  to-day  that  the  time  will  come  when,  even  witb  the  ;-• 
tective  policy  as  firmly  Implanted  as  it  Is  to-day  In  our  general  policy,  yet  in  fi%r  t%.  ' 
relation  to  Canada  we  will  recognize  that  It  must  be  limited  largely  upon  the  ta«»t«  f 
revenue  as  required  by  that  country  and  this. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  before  closing  this  question,  I  want  to  ni.»k«»  • 
few  suggestions  briefly. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Okl.'ih»»n»a  [Mr 
Gore],  who  has  Just  taken  his  seat,  that  protection  applied  tnily  to  th*-  oi^nrr 
of  the  manufacturing  plant  or  to  the  owner  of  the  mine  or  to  the  pn»prlrt<»r  of 
the  enterprise.  He  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  you  proti»ct  the  manuf^ 
turer  you  protect  the  man  who  makes  the  machinery  of  the  manufaoturer.  jt»u 
protect  the  man  who  pro<luces  the  raw  material  that  enters  Into  It,  you  pn»t^t 
everj'  artisan  and  laborer  who  contributes  to  the  building  of  the  plant  of  xi^ 
manufacturer.  When  you  protect  the  manufacturer  you  proie<*t  every  man  wh-* 
depends  uiH)n  the  manufacturer  for  employment. 

When  you  protect  the  mine  or  the  mine  owner  you  protect  every  man  wl>» 
works  In  the  mine  in  the  retention  of  his  employment.  When  you  pn»t«*t  any 
industry  you  protect  those  who  contribute  to  the  construction  t»f  the  appllancv* 
of  that  Industry  and  those  who  labor  In  that  industry,  those  who  rtvvue  \h^ 
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benefits  that  come  from  employment,  and  they  are  millions,  while  those  who 
own  the  plants  are  only  thousands. 

All  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  directed  against 
the  thousands,  and  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  whose 
industry  and  livelihood  are  protected  under  the  same  provisions  of  law  and 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  Lodge.  If  there  is  no  one  who  wishes  to  continue  the  debate  on  the 
reciprocity  bill  this  afternoon,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate  (at  4  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m.) 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Saturday,  July  22,  1911,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

Satxtbdat,  July  22,  1911. 
recipbooitt  with  canada. 

The  Vice  President.  Concurrent  or  other  resolutions  are  In  order.  If  there 
are  none,  the  morning  business  is  closed.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
under  its  unanimous-consent  agreement.  House  bill  4412. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  to  promote  re- 
ciprocal trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  r)ending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber]. 

Mr.  Clapp.  I  suggest  the  want  of  a  quorum. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.    The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

Messrs.  Bacon,  Bailey,  Bankhead.  Borah,  Bourne.  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs, 
Bristow,  Brown,  Bryan,  Bumham,  Burton,  Chamberlain.  Chilton,  CInpp,  Clark 
of  Wyoming,  Clarke  of  Arkansas,  Crane,  Crawford,  Culberson,  Culloni,  Cum- 
mins, Curtis,  Davis,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gamble,  Gore,  Gronna, 
Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama, 
Jones,  Kenyon,  Kern,  I^a  FoUette,  Llppitt,  Lodge  McCumber,  McLean,  Martin 
of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Nelson,  Newlands,  Nixon,  0*Gorman, 
Oliver,  Overman,  Page,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Polndexter,  Pomerene,  Reed, 
Richardson,  Root.  Shively,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Michigan, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Snioot,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Sutherland,  Swanson,  Tay- 
lor, Townsend,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  and  Works. 

Mr.  Taylob.  My  (*olleague  [Mr.  I.ieal  Is  absent  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Fosteb.  I  wish  to  state  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Thornton]  Is  temporarily 
absent  from  the  Senate  on  official  business. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Seventy-nine  Senators  have  answered  to  the  roll  call. 
A  quorum  of  the  Senate  Is  present.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  McCumber  1. 

Mr.  McCuiiREB.  I  move  to  strike  out  line  12  of  the  amendment  on  page  1. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  It  does  not  require  a  motion;  It  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  modifies  his  amendment.  The  modifi- 
cation will  be  stated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secbetaby.  On  imge  1  strike  out  line  12  In  the  following  words : 

Sugar,  3fi  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as  mod- 
ified. 

Mr.  McCuiABEB.  On  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCiriiBEB.  I  suggest  that  the  amendment  be  read  before  the  vote  is 
taken. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  If  there  be  no  objection  the  amendment  will  be  again 
read. 

The  Secbetaby.  It  Is  proposed  to  add  as  a  new  section  the  following : 

8cc.  4.  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  apon  flie  article*  hereinafter 
enomerated,  the  product  or  manufacture  of  any  forelsn  country,  when  imported  there- 
from into  the  TTnlted  States  or  any  of  Its  possessions  (except  the  PhUlpptne  Islands  and 
the  Islands  of  Guam  and  TutuUa),  In  lieu  of  the  duties  now  levied,  collected,  and  paid, 
the  followinir  duties,  namely : 

Earthenware,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tinware.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wire  of  all  kinds,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Hats,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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On  June  22,  1909  (Ck)ngre88ional  Record,  p.  3636),  Mr.  McCumber,  of  North 
Dakota,  said: 

The  wb«at  acreage  to-day  la  producing  a  aarplua  of  wheat  which  must  be  thrown  loto 
the  world's  market,  thereby  keeping  down  the  price  of  the  home  product,  tariff  or  no 
tariff. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1909,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  believed  thf  ^ 
the  duty  en  wheat  affected  the  price  of  wheat,  Mr.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  said : 

I  do  not. 
Further,  he  says : 

I  want  Senators  to  remember  that  I  come  from  a  State  which  probably  puts  more  in 
value  Into  the  channels  of  trade  every  year  than  any  State  in  the  Union  in  agricalturaJ 
products.  We  will  this  year  supply  the  people  of  the  TTnlted  States  and  the  people  of 
the  world  with  a  product  that  will  surpass  the  value  of  $700,000,000,  and  it  is  idle  for 
even  an  enthusiast  to  assert  that  the  price  of  these  products  is  directly  affected  by  the 
protective  tariff. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1909,  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Minnesota,  said : 

I  do  not  recall  the  millions  of  bushels  produced  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  but  I  de- 
sire to  tell  the  Senator  that  the  tariff  on  wheat  which  is  on  the  statute  books  has  not 
done  us  a  particle  of  good.  It  would  be  like  a  tariff  on  cotton,  because  up  to  this  time  we 
have  been  exporting  from  150.000,000  to  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  llie  price 
of  our  wheat  is  fixed  by  the  Liverpool  price — the  export  price — and  no  duty  up  to  this 
time  has  helped  us. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1909,  Mr.  Bristow,  of  Kansas,  had  the  following  to  say : 

Schedule  O— relating  to  agricultural  products — has  been  increased  about  2  per  cent 
There  should  have  been  reductions  In  this  schedule.  They  could  have  been  made  wlthoat 
the  slightest  injury  to  American  agriculture.  High  duties  are  placed  on  aemitropical 
fruits,  such  as  lemons  and  raisins,  and  on  pineapples  and  rice,  ana  on  flour  blscolts  made 
by  the  Cracker  Trust,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  indivlduala  in  limited  sectlona  of  the  cooa- 
try ;  and  a  high  duty  is  placed  on  com  and  wheat  to  make  the  great  maas  of  farmers  be- 
lieve that  they  are  being  favored.  But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
farmer  to  place  a  protective  duty  on  com  when  we  are  producing  more  com  than  all 
the  other  nations  combined.  .  We  sell  our  wheat  and  corn  and  the  products  thereof  In 
the  markets  of  the  world,  and  no  duty  which  might  be  imposed  can  afreet  the  price  which 
the  farmer  receives  for  them.  We  raise  far  more  wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and  hogs  than  we 
consume,  and  the  result  is  that  the  farmer  can  not  be  protected  by  a  tariff  -because  the 
price  of  his  produce  is  fixed  by  the  world  market. 

On  the  24th  day  of  May,  1909,  during  the  tariff  debate,  Mr.  Clapp,  from 
Minnesota,  said: 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  Along  this  Canadian  border,  with  nothing 
but  an  imaginary  line  across,  it  is  idle,  in  my  Judgment,  and  Idle  in  my  experience  and 
observation,  to  talk  about  any  great  difference  in  wages  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

When  a  man  by  a  day's  walk  can  go  from  a  mill  on  that  side  to  a  mill  on  this  side. 
from  a  field  on  that  side  to  a  field  on  this  side,  that  Imaginary  international  booadary 
line  will  not  maintain  anv  very  different  scale  of  wages  long  upon  one  side  or  the  other. 
And  they  are  the  same  class  of  men.  When  we  talk  about  a  protective  tariff  and  think 
of  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  the  cheap  wage  scale  of  Europe — when 
we  realize  that  the  wage  earner  in  Europe  must  and  oftentimes  has  to  borrow  and  Incur 
a  great  expense  to  come  to  this  country — there  may  be  wisdom  in  attempting  to  maintain 
an  artificial  wall  between  this  country  and  ours,  bub  when  we  look  to  sparsely  settled 
Canada,  when  we  look  to  a  class  of  men  enjoying  a  wage  scale  practicaUy  the  equal  of 
our  own  wage  scale,  it  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  the  American  people  have  got  to 
recognize  the  impossibility  of  forever  maintaining  an  artificial  wall  where  there  is  no 
natural  reason  for  the  establishment  or  maintenance  of  that  wall.  Sooner  of  later,  Mr. 
President,  we  shall  have  to  recognize  on  a  broader  plane  this  natural  relation  to  Canada. 
I  predict  here  in  the  Senate  to-day  that  the  time  will  come  when,  even  with  the  prc»- 
tective  policy  as  firmly  implanted  as  it  is  to-day  In  our  general  policy,  yet  in  our  tariff 
relation  to  Canada  we  will  recognize  that  it  must  be  limited  largely  upon  the  basis  of 
revenue  as  required  by  that  country  and  this. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  before  closing  this  question.  I  want  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  briefly. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Gore],  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  that  protection  applied  only  to  the  owner 
of  the  manufacturing  plant  or  to  the  owner  of  the  mine  or  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  enterprise.  He  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  when  you  protect  the  manufac- 
turer you  protect  the  man  who  makes  the  machinery  of  the  manufacturer,  you 
protect  the  man  who  produces  the  raw  material  that  enters  into  it,  you  protect 
every  artisan  and  laborer  who  contributes  to  the  building  of  the  plant  of  the 
manufacturer.  When  you  protect  the  manufacturer  you  protect  every  man  who 
depends  upon  the  manufacturer  for  employment. 

When  you  protect  the  mine  or  the  mine  owner  you  protect  every  man  who 

works  in  the  mine  in  the  retention  of  his  employment.    When  you  protect  any 

industry  you  protect  those  who  contribute  to  the  construction  of  the  appliances 

t  that  industry  and  those  who  labor  in  that  industry,  those  who  receive  the 
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Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  Senator  from  Vermont  d<^8  not  object,  I  shonld  like  to 
have  him  Incorporate  In  the  Record  upon  whose  authority  it  is  that  he  makes  the 
ststcnient  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dillingham.  I  mnke  the  statement  upon  the  authority  of  thp  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon],  to  whom  I  am  referred  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Oirolina  [Mr.  Tillman]  in  a  letter. 

Tlie  Vice  President.  I>oe8  the  Senator  from  Vermont  vote? 

Mr.  DiixiNGiiAM.  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  1>A\I8.  For  fear  that  the  liecord  might  be  Fomewhat  obscure  as  to  my 
nienning  a  moment  ago  in  the  transfer  of  mj'  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [y\v.  Percy],  I  meant  to  state  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
(■allinger]  will  stand  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy]. 
1  desire  this  announcement  to  stand  for  the  dMy. 

Mr.  BuBNHAM  (when  Mr.  Gallinger's  name  was  called).  My  colleague  [Mr. 
(Sallinger]  is  absent  for  reasons  well  known  to  the  Senate.  He  has  a  general 
imir  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis].  If  my  colleagui?  were 
jiresent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  McC'UMBER  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  desire  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis]  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  my  pair  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Gallluger]  and 
the  transfer  of  the  fwir  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Davis]  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy].  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  being  paired,  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote 
••  yea."  I  desire  to  say  that  this  statement  will  stand  with  reference  to  all 
votes  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Sutherland  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Soiiatrr  fron>  Maryland  [Mr.  Rayner].  In  his  absence  I  withhold  my  vote.  If 
he  were  pre«»nt  and  1  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  1  should  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Foster  (after  having  voted  in  the  negative).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
tlie  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Warren].  He  is  absent,  but  I  am 
reliably  informed  if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  "  nay."  Therefore  I  will  let 
my  vote  stand. 

The  result  was  annouuceil — yeas  10,  nays  (W,  as  follows: 

YraM,  16. — Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne.  Brlstow,  Brown,  Clapp,  Clarke  of  Arkansas, 
Crawford.  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gronna.  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  McCumber,  'Nelson, 
Simmons. 

\ayM,  fi]. — Bacon,  Bankhead.  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Briggs.  Bryan,  Burnbam, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane,  Culberson.  Cullom» 
Curtis,  Davis,  Dillingham.  Fletcher.  Foster,  (Gamble,  Gore,  Guggenheim.  Hey- 
buni.  Hitchcock.  Johnson  of  Maine.  Johnston  of  Alabama.  Jones,  Kern,  Llppitt, 
l>¥lge,  Lorimer.  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers, 
Newlands.  Nixon.  0*Gorman,  Oliver,  Overman.  Owen,  Page,  Paynter,  Penrose, 
Perkins,  Polndexter.  Pomerene,  Reed,  Richardson,  Root,  Shlvely.  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Smith  of  Michigan.  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Stephenson. 
Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor.  Townsend.  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams.  Works. 

\ot  rotHiff,  JO. — du  Pont.  Frye,  Gallinger,  Lea,  Percy.  Rayner,  Sutherland. 
Thornton.  Tillman,  Warren. 

So  Mr.  McCumber's  amendment  was  rejected. 

.Mr.  Nklson.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
Ir  relates  to  three  different  schedules  of  the  bill,  but  I  am  content  to  have  one 
vote  on  the  amendment  as  an  entirety. 

The  VicK  Prksidkist.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment  proiiosed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Secretary.  It  is  proixtsed  to  strike  out  the  following  words  in  line  8, 
page  IC,  and  in  line  2.  page  20.  to  wit:  "Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat." ami  Insert  at  the  end  of  line  3.  page  3,  and  at  the  end  of  line  9,  page 
10.  the  words: 

WhMt.  12|  cents  p«r  bushel. 
Barley,  IT*  cents  per  bushel. 
Osts.  H  cents  per  bushel. 
Rje,  6  cents  per  bushel. 
Buckwheat.  T  cents  per  bushel. 

Strike  out  the  word  "Potatoes*'  In  line  12,  page  16,  and  In  line  7,  page  20, 
and  insert  at  the  end  of  line  9,  page  3.  and  at  the  end  of  line  15,  page  10,  the 
words : 

Potatoes,  15  cents  per  bushel. 
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Strike  out  the  words  "  Flaxseed  or  linseed  "  in  line  4,  page  17,  and  in  line  22, 
page  20,  and  insert  before  the  words  "  Wheat  flour,"  in  line  4,  page  3,  and  be- 
fore the  words  "  Wheat  flour,"  in  line  10,  page  10,  the  words: 

Flaxseed  or  linseed,  15  cents  per  bushel. 

Strike  out  the  following  words  in  lines  5  and  6,  page  16,  and  in  line  24«  page 
19,  to  wit :  "  Live  animals ;  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  swine,  sheep,  lambs,  and 
all  other  live  animals,"  and  insert  at  the  end  of  line  9,  page  1,  and  at  the  end  of 
line  4,  page  9,  the  following  words: 

Cattle,  if  less  than  1  year  old,  fl  per  bead ;  all  other  cattle,  valued  at  not  more  tAan 
|14  per  heed,  |2.50 ;  if  valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Swine,  |1  per  head. 

Horses  and  mules,  valued  at  $150  or  less  per  head,  $20  per  head;  if  valued  at  over 
$150  per  head,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Sheep,  1  year  old  or  over,  $1  per  head ;  less  than  1  year  old,  60  cents  per  head. 

All  other  live  animals  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Strike  out  in  line  21,  page  16,  and  in  line  14,  page  20,  the  words  *'  Butter, 
cheese,  and,"  and  insert  at  the  end  of  line  13,  page  2,  and  at  the  end  of  line  20, 
page  9,  the  words: 

Butter  and  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  make  the  same  announcement 
which  I  formerly  made  in  regard  to  my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Frye]  being  transferred  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr.  Lea]. 

Mr.  BuBNHAM  (when  Mr.  Gallinger's  name  was  called).  I  wish  to  make  thir 
same  statement  as  before  in  regard  to  the  pair  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Qallinger] 
and  to  say  that,  if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "  nay." 

Mr.  Sutherland  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rnyner].  I  will  let  this  announcement 
stand  for  all  other  votes  which  may  be  taken  to-day  without  repeating  it.  If 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  were  present,  and  I  were  permitted  to  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  should  vote  "  yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23,  nays  58,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  23. — Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Clarke 
of  Arkansas,  Crawford,  Cummins,  Curtis,  Dixon,  Gamble,  Gronna,  Kenyon, 
La  Follette  Lorimer,  McCumber,  Nelson,  Oliver,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Michigan, 
Thornton,  Warren. 

Nays,  58. — Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Brown,  Bryan, 
Burnham,  Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Crane.  Culberson,  Cullom,  Dayls, 
Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gore,  Heybum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine, 
Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kern,  Lippitt,  Lodge,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlands,  Nixon,  O'Gorman,  Overman,  Owen, 
Page,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Richardson,  Root, 
Shively,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Stephenson,  Stone. 
Swanson,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  Works. 

Not  voting,  5.— du  Pont,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Guggenheim,  Lea,  Percy.  Rayner, 
Sutherland,  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The '  Secretary.  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out,  on  page  2,  line  1  to  line  16i, 
inclusive,  the  following  words: 

Fresh  meats :  Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meats 
excepting  game,  Ik  cents  per  pound. 

Bacon  nnd  bnm^,  not  In  tins  or  jars,  1}  cents  per  pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  In  may 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  1}  cents  per  ponnd. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Extract  of  meat,  fluid  or  not,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearine,  and  animal  stearlne,  1| 
cents  per  pound. 

Tallow,  40  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Insert,  on  page  17,  after  line  11,  the  following  words : 

Fresh  meats :  Beef,  veal,  mutton.  Iamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh  or  refrigerated  meata 
excepting  game. 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  Jars. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted.  In  brine,  or  prepared  or  preserved  ta  say 
manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for. 
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Canned  meats  and  canned  ponltry. 

Extract  of  meat,  fluid  or  not. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearlne,  and  animal  stearlne. 

Tallow. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Mr.  Presldentt  I  offered  that  amendment  when  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  as  in  Ck)mmlttee  of  the  Whole,  but  I  did  not  then  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  upon  it.  I  wish  now  to  ask  for  a  yea>and-nay  vote  upon  the 
amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  his  name  was  called).  Again  announcing  the  transfer  of 
my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye]  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  I-enl,  I  vote  ''nay." 

Mr.  BuBNHAM  (when  Mr.  GalUnger's  name  was  called).  If  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Gal  linger]  were  present,  he  would  vote  **  nay  '*  upon  this  amendment. 

The  roll  call  having  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeasl6,  nays 
64,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  16. — ^Bailey,  Borah.  Bourne,  Br  I  stow,  Brown,  Clapp,  Clarke  of  Arkansas, 
Crawford,  Cummins.  Dixon,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  McCumber,  Nelson, 
Simmons. 

yaya^  64. — Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bryan,  Bumham, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson,  Cullom, 
Curtis,  Davis,  Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gamble,  Gore,  Guggenheim,  Hey- 
bum,  Hitchcock.  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kern,  Llppltt, 
Lodge,  Lorimer,  Mcl^ean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers, 
Newlands,  Nixon,  0*(yorman,  Oliver,  Owen,  Page,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins, 
Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Richardson,  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Swan- 
son,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  Works. 

Not  votinff,  iO.— ^u  Pont,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Lea,  Overman,  Percy,  Rayner,  Suth- 
erland, Thornton,  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  Simmon's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  now  offer  an  amendment  to  put  flour  and  cereals  on  the 
free  list,  and  upon  it  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Secretary.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out,  on  page  10,  from  line  10  to 
line  11,  page  11,  the  following  words: 

Wheat  flour  and  Mincillna,  and  rye  floar,  50  cents  per  barrel  of  106  pounds. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats.  Including  the  weight  of  paper  covering,  oO  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Com  meal.  121  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley  malt,  45  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Barley,  pot.  pearled,  or  patent,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Split  peas,  dried.  7 1  cents  per  bushel  of  00  pounds. 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein.  171  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food,  12|  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Macaroni  and  Termicelll,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  molasses,  or  other 
material.  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakps,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  in  whole  or  In  part  of 
cgKs  or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  outs,  fruits,  or  con- 
fectionery ;  also  candled  peel,  candled  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candled  fruits,  sugar 
candy,  and  confectionery  of  all  kinds,  S2|  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

And  insert  on  page  16  of  the  bill,  after  line  14,  the  following  words : 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  and  rye  flour. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats.  Including  m-elght  of  paper  covering. 

Com  meal. 

Barley  malt. 

Barley,  pot.  pearled,  or  patent. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal. 

Split  peas,  dried. 

Prepared  cereal  foods  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein. 

Bran,  middlings,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  molaases,  or  other 
material.  ...  ^     ^ 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of 
iggs  or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined  with  chocolate,  nuts,  fmlts,  or  con- 
fectionery :  also  candled  peel,  candled  popcorn,  candled  nuts,  candled  fruits,  ragar  candy* 
and  con^tlonery  of  all  kinds. 

The  Vice  Presideht.  The  Senator  .from  North  Carolina  asks  for  the  yeas 
and  najrs  on  the  amendment. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  his  name  was  called).  Again  making  the  announcement 
of  the  transfer  of  my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye]  to  tb« 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Lea],  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BuBNHAM  (when  Mr.  Galllnger's  name  was  called).  I  wish  to  announce 
that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gallinger],  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  *'nay** 
on  this  amendment. 

The  roll  call  having  heen  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — yeas  17* 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  17, — Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Brown,  Qapp,  Clarke  of  Arkansas, 
Crawford,  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gamble,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  McCumber, 
Kelson,  and  Simmons. 

Nctys,  63. — Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Briggs,  Bryan,  Bnmham, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson,  Cullom« 
Curtis,  Davis,  Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gore,  Guggenheim,  Heybum,  Hitch- 
cock, Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kern,  Lippitt,  Lodge, 
Lorimer,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  New- 
lands,  Nixon,  O'Gorman,  Oliver,  Owen,  Page,  Paynter,  Penrose,  Perkins,  Poln- 
dexter,  Pomerene,  Reed,  Richardson,  Root,  Shlvely,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smitli 
of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot,  Stephenson,  Stone,  Swanan, 
Taylor,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  and  Works. 

Not  voting,  10. — du  Pont,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Lea,  Overman,  Percy,  Rayner. 
Sutherland,  Thornton,  and  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  Simmons's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Cummins.  I  offer  the  following  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  offers  an  amendment,  which 
the  Secretary  will  report. 

The  Secbetaby.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

The  act  approved  Augast  6,  1909,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise  duttee, 
and  encourage  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  121  of  Schedule  C  thereof  and  Inserting  the 
following : 

*'  121.  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  car-truck  channels,  T.  T.  columns  and  Dosta, 
or  parts  or  sections  of  columns  and  posts,  deck  and  bulb  beams  and  building  lomiB, 
together  with  all  other  structural  shapes  of  Iron  or  steel,  whether  plain,  punched,  or 
fitted  for  use,  or  whether  assembled  and  manufactured,  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound.** 

The  said  Schedule  C  in  the  act  aforesaid,  being  paragraphs  117  to  199,  both  incloalve, 
is  hereby  further  amended  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
upon  the  articles  mentioned  In  the  several  paragraphs  of  said  Schedule  C,  when  Imported 
from  anv  foreign  country  into  the  United  States,  or  Into  any  of  Its  possessions  <exeept 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tututla),  60  per  cent  only  of 
the  rates  of  duty  which  are  In  and  by  said  parai^raphs  of  said  schedule  prescribed: 
but  the  foregoing  shall  not  apply  to  paragraph  121,  which  Is  hereinbefore  repealed 
and  a  substitute  reenacted  therefor.'* 

Mr.  Cummins.  Upon  the  amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Bacon  (when  his  name  was  called).  Again  making  the  announcement  ot 
the  transfer  of  my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye]  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Lea],  and  permitting  that  anouncement  to  stand  on 
all  future  amendments,  I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  Burnham  (when  Mr.  Galllnger's  name  was  called).  I  wish  to  announce 
that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gallinger],  If  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay,*' 

The  roll  call  having  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — yeas  17. 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

Yeas,  17. — Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne.  Bristow,  Brown,  Clapp,  Clarke  of  Arkansas. 
Crawford,  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gronna,  Jones,  Kenyon,  I^a  Follette,  McCumber. 
Nelson,  Simmons. 

Nays,  6Ji. — Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bradley.  Brandegee.  Briggs,  Bryan,  Bnmham. 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson.  Cnllom. 
Curtis,  Davis,  Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster.  Gamble,  Gore,  Guggenheim,  Hey- 
burn,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine.  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Kern.  Lippitt,  Lodge. 
Lorimer,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey.  Myers.  Newlands. 
Nlyni,  O'Gorman.  Oliver,  Overman,  Owen,  Page,  Paynter.  Penrose.  PerkiAS^ 
Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed.  Richardson,  Root,  Shlvely,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot  Stephenson,  Stone,  Swan* 
son,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  Worka 

Not  voting.  9. — du  Pont,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Lea,  Percy.  Rayner,  Sutherland* 
Thornton,  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  Cummins's  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  Cummins.  I  offer  the  following  amendment. 

Tbe  Vice  Pbesidbnt.  The  Secretary  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Secbetabt.  It  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

The  act  approved  August  5,  1909,  entitled  **Ad  act  to  provide  revenue,  equallie  dutlei, 
and  encourage  the  induatriea  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes."  is  hereby 
amended  by  strikini;  out  parafrraph  347  of  Schedule  J  of  said  act  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following,  as  paragraph  347  : 

"  347.  Oilcloth  for  floors,  Imoleum,  corticine,  and  all  the  fabrics  or  covering  for  floors 
made  in  part  of  oil  or  any  similar  product,  whether  plain,  stamped,  painted,  or  printed, 
or  the  composition  of  which  forms  designs  or  patterns,  whether  Inlaid  or  otherwise,  by 
whatever  name  known ;  and  cork  carpets,  cork  mats,  oilcloth,  or  corticine  mats,  water- 

f»roof  doth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  flber  whether  composed  in  part  of 
Ddla  rubber  or  otherwise,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.'* 

The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  La  Foixette.  I  offer  the  following  amendment. 
The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  amendment  will  be  read. 
The  Secretary.  Add,  after  section  3  of  the  bill,  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  4.  The  act  approved  August  6,  1909,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalise 
duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  Schedule  K  thereof,  being  paragraphs  SSO  to 
396,  Inclusive,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"8CHBDULB  K,  WOOL  AND  IIANUFACTURKS  THIRBOF. 

**  300.  All  wool,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  shall  be 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Into  the  three  following  classes: 

**  361.  Class  1,  that  Is  to  say,  merino,  mestlsa,  meta,  or  metis  wools,  or  other  wools  of 
merino  blood.  Immediate  or  remote,  Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character 
with  any  of  the  preceding.  Including  Bagdad  wool,  China  lamb*s  wool,  Castel  Branco, 
Adrianople  skin  wool,  or  Dutcher*s  wool,  and  such  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  im- 

Btrted  into  the  United  States  from  Buenos  Aires,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  elsewhere,  Leicester,  Cotswold, 
Lincolnshire,  Down  combing  wools.  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like  combing  wools  ot 
BngUsh  blood  and  usually  known  by  the  terms  herein  used,  and  all  wools  not  herein- 
after Included  in  class  2. 

**362.  Class  2.  that  Is  to  say,  Donskol.  native  South  American,  Cordova,  Valparaiso, 
native  Smyrna,  and  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore  usually  Im- 
ported Into  the  l*nlted  States  from  Turkey,  Greece,  Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  im- 
proved wools  hereinafter  provided  for. 

"  303.  Class  3,  that  is  to  say,  the  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other 
like  animals. 

**304.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  deposited 
in  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  Ignited  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  the  standards  for  the  classiflcatlon  of  wools  under  this  act.  ana 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such 
additions  to  them  from  time  to  time  ad  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  de- 
posited like  standards  In  other  customhouses  of  the  United  States  when  they  shall  be 
needed.  ^ 

"  t^(V^.  Whenever  wools  of  clniA  2  nhaH  have  been  improved  by  the  admixture  of  merino 
or  English  blood  from  their  pr('<«ent  character  an  reprenented  by  the  standard  samples 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited  In  the  principal  customhouses  of  the  United  States,  such 
Improved  m'OoU  ffhall  be  clasMlfled  for  duty  as  clni«H  1. 

**  .too.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  clasa  shall  be  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  rt07.  The  duty  upon  wooln  of  claim  2  shall  be  10  per  ci*nt  ad  valorem. 

"  nOA.  The  duty  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  as  follows :  Class  1.  36  per  cent  ad 
valorem :  class  2,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  wool  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  ruleH  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Teasury  may  nrcivcrllM*. 

**  :{ftn.  Top  waste.  i«iubblng  wai«te.  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gametted  waste,  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  370.  Shoddy,  noils,  wool  extract,  yam  waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  com- 
pound wholly  of  wool  or  of  «'hlch  wool  In  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  and  not 
spoclally  nrovid«*d  for  In  thH  section,  .'to  per  c(*nt  ad  valorem. 

"371.  Woolen  rags,  munso.  and  flocks.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  372.  Combed  wool  or  tops,  and  all  wools  which  have  been  advanced  In  any  manner  or 
by  any  proco^H  of  manufacture  beyond  the  wafih*^  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially 
provided  for  In  this  section.  4."^  per  c«>nt  ad  valorem. 

"  :t7a.  On  vani««  made  w^ollv  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  Is  the  component  material  of 
chief  vniue.  xUf*  duty  shall  l>e  .'>o  por  <*«*nt  ad  valorem. 

"  374.  On  clothf*.  knit  fabrics.  blanketH.  and  flannels  for  underwear,  composed  wholly 
of  wool  or  of  which  «'ool  is  the  comoonf^nt  mntprial  of  chief  value.  womon'M  and  children's 
droNH  goods,  coat  linings.  Itsllan  clothn.  bunting,  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of 
wear  ins  apparel  of  every  description.  Including  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  woven,  and 
knlttea  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  felts 
not  woven,  and  not  nix^clalb  provided  for  In  thin  section,  wehblngn.  goiings.  suttpenders, 
braces,  bandinir*.  boltlntr*.  bindings,  braid:*.  KsUoons,  edgiUK".  In^ertluf^s.  floundngs. 
frlngen.  irlmps.  cords  snd  tas<<»ls.  rlbbonn.  ornaments,  laces,  trimmings,  and  articles 
made  whnllv  or  in  part  of  lace,  erahrolderleft  and  all  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or 
machinery,  need  netn.  nettlngn.  button**  or  barrel  buttons,  or  buttonf*  of  other  forms  for 
ta^Helw  or  omnmenis,  and  mnnufactnr«*M  of  wool  ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles  of 
whatever  mstertai  c«>mpoMKl.  anv  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  Is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  whether  containing  India  rubber  or  not,  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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*'  375.  Aubusson,  Azmlnster,  moqaette,  and  chenille  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all 
carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description  ;  Saxony,  Wilton,  aad  Tonniay  velvet 
carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  deacriptfon  ; 
Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  cf  like  character  or  de- 
scription ;  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description ;  tapestry  Bmsaela 
carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description* 
printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise ;  treble  Ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Venetian  car- 
pets ;  wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingratn  carpets ;  carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole 
for  rooms;  oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  similar  rugs;  druggets  and  bock- 
ings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise :  all  the  foregoing,  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  la 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  376.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this  section,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  377.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bedsides,  art  squarea,  and  other 
portions  uf  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  snail  be  subjected 
to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion. 

"  378.  Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  act,  the  word  *  wool  *  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held  to  inclode 
wool  of  the  sheep,  whether  manufactured  by  a  woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any  other  process. 

'*  379.  All  manufactures  of  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animal,  or  of 
which  any  of  the  hair  mentioned  in  paragraph  363  forms  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  85  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Paragraph  583  of  the  free  list  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  folloivs  * 

"  583.  Hair  of  the  camel,  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals :  hair  of  horae, 
cattle,  and  other  like  animals,  cleaned  or  uucleaned,  drawn  or  undravm,  but  unmanufac- 
tured, not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section ;  and  human  hair,  raw,  undeaned,  and 
not  drawn." 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Bailey.  First,  before  making  the  parliamentary  inquiry*  I  will  allow  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  I  suppose  he  roee 
to  do. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Now,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  President.  Is  the  amendment 
divisible?  I  mean  by  that,  I  want  to  vote  for  all  of  it  except  the  provision  which 
places  mohair  and  certain  other  materials  on  the  free  list  Against  that  I  desire 
to  vote  if  I  can  have  it  divided. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  imagines  it  Is  a  divisible  amendment,  although 
he  has  not  examined  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  will  state  another  form  by  which  I  can  probably  reach  ft  I 
will  ask  if  it  is  in  order  to  move  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  amendment 
which  places  those  articles  on  the  free  list. 

The  Vice  President.  It  is. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  move,  then,  to  amend  the  amendment  by  striking  out  the  pro> 
vision  which  transfers  certain  materials  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  free  list. 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  The  Secretary  will  state  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Secretary.  On  page  6  of  the  amendment  strike  out  from  and  inclodlng 
line  21,  down  to  and  including  line  3  on  page  7,  in  the  following  words: 

Paragraph  583  of  the  free  list  of  the  act  of  August  5,  1909,  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows  i 

"  583.  Hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals :  hair  of  horaa. 
cattle,  and  other  lllce  animals,  cleaned  or  uncleaned,  drawn  or  undrawn,  but  nnmaini' 
factured,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section ;  and  human  hair,  raw,  imcleaiicd. 
and  not  drawn.'* 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  wish  to  inquire  if  any  debate  Is  In 
order. 

The  Vice  President.  It  is  not.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am^idment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BuBNHAM  (when  Mr.  Gallinger's  name  was  called).  I  wish  to  state 
that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Gallinger],  if  present,  would  vote  "nay.** 

The  roll  call  having  been  concluded,  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  16,  nays 
64,  as  follows : 

Yeas,  16, — Bailey,  Borah,  Bourne,  Bristow,  Brown,  Olapp,  Clarke  of  ArkanaBfl. 
Crawford,  Cummins,  Dixon,  Gronna,  Kenyon,  La  Follette,  McCumber,  Nelson. 
Simmons. 
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Nays,  64, — Bacon,  Bankhead,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bryan,  Bumham, 
Burton,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Culberson.  Cullom. 
Curtis.  Davis,  Dillingham,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gamble,  Gore,  Guggenheim,  Hey- 
bum,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Jones,  Kern,  Lippitt, 
Lodge,  Lorimer,  McLean,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers, 
Newlands,  Nixon,  O'Gorman,  Oliver,  Overman,  Owen,  Page,  Paynter,  Penrose, 
Perkins.  Poindexter,  Pomerene,  Reed.  Richardson,  Root,  Shively,  Smith  of 
Maryland,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Smoot.  Stephenson, 
Stone,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Warren,  Watson,  Wetmore,  Williams,  Works. 

Not  voting,  10. — du  Pont,  Frye,  Gal  linger,  I^ea,  Percy,  Rayner,  Sutherland, 
Swansou,  Thornton,  Tillman. 

So  Mr.  La  Follette's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  La  Follette.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Vice  President.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secbetaby.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  bill  as  new  sections  the  following: 

Sbc.  4.  The  act  approved  August  6,  1909,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  revenue,  equalize 
duties,  and  oncoura^e  the  Industries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes/'  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all  of  Schedule  I  thereof,  being  paragraphs  313  to  332, 
Inclusive,  und  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"  SCHEDULE   I.   COTTON    MANUFACTURES. 

"  313.  Cotton  card  laps,  roping,  silver,  roving,  and  cotton  thread  and  cotton  yarns  of 
all  kinds,  20  per  cent  ad  vnforem  ;  cotton  waste  and  flocks,  manufactured  or  otherwise 
advanced  in  value,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  314.  Cloth  made  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  bleact^ed.  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bleached,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  dyed, 
colored,  stained,  painted,  or  printed,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  315.  The  term  cotton  cloth,  or  cloth,  wherever  used  in  the  paragraphs  of  this 
schedule,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  for,  shall  be  held  to  include  all  woven 
fabrics  of  cotton  in  the  piece,  or  cut  in  lengths,  and  shall  not  Include  any  article,  finished 
or  unfinished,  made  from  cotton  cloth. 

"  316.  Cloth,  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  and  silk,  or  artificial  silk, 
whether  known  ns  silk  striped  sleeve  lining,  silk  stripes,  or  otherwise,  of  which  cotton 
or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value.  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  317.  Handkerchief 8.  or  muflfers  composed  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  cMef  value,  whether  in  the  piece  or  otbrrwise.  and  whether  finished 
or  unfinished,  hemmed  or  not  hemmed.  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  embroidered  In  any 
manner,  or  tamboured,  appllqu6d,  or  trimmed  wholly  or  in  part  with  lace  or  with  tuck- 
ing or  Insertion,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

^'  318.  Clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  com- 
posed of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  310.  Pluslios,  velvets,  velveteens,  corduroys,  and  all  pile  fabrics,  cut  or  uncut,  com- 
posed of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

"  320.  Curtains,  table  covers,  and  all  articles  manufactured  of  cotton  chenille,  or  of 
which  cotton  chenille  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  tapestries,  and  other 
Jacquard  figured  upholstery  goods,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value ;  any  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  piece  or  otherwise,  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  321.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  made  on  knitting  machines  or  frames,  composed 
of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  30 
per  cent  Md  valorem. 

"  322.  Stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  selvcdged.  fashioned,  narrowed,  or  shaped  wholly 
or  In  part  by  knitting  machines  or  frames,  or  knit  by  hand,  Including  nuch  as  are  com- 
merciallv  known  as  seamlesH  stockings,  hose  and  half  hose,  and  clocked  stockings,  hose 
and  hal^  ho«»e.  all  of  the  above  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  finished  or  un- 
finished, 35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  323.  Men*H  and  boys'  gloves,  knitted  or  woven,  made  of  cotton  or  of  which  cotton  Is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  324.  Shirts  and  drawers,  pants.  vef>t««.  union  milts,  combination  suits,  lights,  sweat- 
ers, corset  covers,  and  all  underwear  of  every  description  composed  of  cotton,  or  of  which 
cotton  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  32n.  TJone  caslnss,  garters,  tire  fabric,  or  fabric  suitable  for  us«»  In  pneumatic  tires, 
suspenders  and  braces,  and  tubing,  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetabh' 
fiber  and  India  rubber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  Is  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value ;  spindle  handing,  woven,  braided,  or  twisted :  lamp,  stove,  or  c:.ndle 
wicking  made  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegotable 
fiber  Is  the  component  material  of  chief  value:  loom  harness,  healds.  or  collets  made  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value ;  boot,  shoe,  and  corset  lacings  mado  of  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetal»le  fib*»r  !«  the  <'omponcnt  ii.aterial  of 
chief  value ;  labels  for  garments  or  other  articles  composed  of  cotton  or  other  vegetahln 
fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fiber  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value:  mats,  matting,  rugs,  carpets,  and  carpeting  made  of  cotton  o»-  othor  vegetable 
fiber,  or  of  which  cotton  or  other  veget.ible  flb*»r  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value. 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Laces,  la  re  window  curtains,  and  all  other  lace  articles ;  napkins, 
wearing  apparel,  and  all  other  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace  or  laces,  or  In 
ImiUtlon  of  lace:  nets,  nettings,  veils,  veilings,  neck  ruffllngs.  ruchlngs,  tucklngs,  flutlngs, 
quillings,  embroideries,  trimmings,  braids,  featherstitch  braids,  edgings,  Insertlngs.  flounc- 
ings.  galloons,  gorlngs,  bands,  bandings,  belts,  belting,  bindings,  cords,  ornaments,  rib- 
bons, tapes,  webs,  and  webbing ;  wearing  apparel  and  other  article*  or  fabrlca  embroidered 


